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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 


In preparing a new edition of this work, 1 have tried to reduce its hulk by 
avoiding as far as possible repetitions of the same discussion and eoncentiating it 
in one place, to which reference is made under appropriate heads. 1 he advantage 
of repetitions under appropriate heads was intended to limit the discussion as applied 
to a particular section in hand. To a practitioner, this is an advantage, but it had 
to be sacrificed because, if the same scheme had been continued, the two volumes 
would have further grown in size against which I have received complaints. In the 
second place, when this work was originally planned, it was intended to be an 
exhaustive review of the law on the subject. As such, all the reported and unreported 
cases were pressed into service for tins purpose. But on reconsideration, 1 have 
preserved the original scheme, and yet eliminated cases which merely paraphrase 
the text of the sections, and were found in fact to be new cases without deciding a 
new point. It has led the reading of such cases in detail, but will, 1 hope, assist 
the re ider in s n'tiiig out only such of them as possess any rat ioeinative value. 1 he 
m duplication of reports within the last few years, and the competition bctwxcn 
them in reporting the largest number ol cases has enormously increased the bulk 
of the case-law without correspondingly shedding more light on the subjt c t. li 1 hud 
followed the wake of the reports and cited all the cases irrespective ol their value, 

I would have made the work more ponderous, and possibly more conlusing to the 
practitioner, and indeed, too bewildering to the student ol law. 

All cases reported in the authorised and unauthorised reports may, broadly 
speaking, be divided into four groups: (i) Those in which the Court lias to state 
the points calling for decision for which it has necessarily to paraphrase a section 
or those points thereof requiring notice with reference to tlie facts of the case before 
it ; (h) Those in which the Court has to,concede or repel an argument addressed to 
it with reference to some point arising out of a section ; (iii) Those disposed ol in 
the ordinary course of routine work, in which casual references to the law and cases 
are not intended to be ex cathedra —such cases swell the reports with unreportable 
cases and furnish examples of the same Courts having given contradictory decisions ; 
(iv) Those in which the Court lias to apply its mind to the elucidation of a section 
and at times to deduce corollaries therefrom, it may be, in the light of other provisions 
of the law. The first three form the bulk of the cases published in the reports. 1 hose 
of the fourth class being few and far between; though it is these that really interest 
the commentator. But in the Courts, unfortunately, there is a growing tendency to 
overwhelm them with indiscriminate citation of authorities, a tendency which might 
be curbed if the Courts were to pay greater regard to the principles rather than to 
the authorities which at times are bafflilngly conflicting. 

If this work has made any contribution to the clarification of the Indian Law 

*/ 

on the subject, it has been because in groping my way through the jungle of cases, 
I have never lost sight of my objective, and I am happy to find that my work has. 
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Dishonestly making false claim in Court 

Fraudulently obtaining decree for sum not due 

HtrbourtnToffend^r- ^ With intent to i" 

if a captial offence ; 

if punishable with transportation for lih* ^ • 

Taking gift, etc., to screen an offender from puntehmpnt PnS ° nment 
if a capital offence if punishable with V* * - 

imprisonment ... .. ransportation for life,or with 

Offering gift or restoration of property in con*irWo*i * * * 
offender— ^ ^ onsideration of screenin 

if a captial offence ; 

if punishable with transportation for life or we ; 

Takmg gift to help to recover, stolen propel *™P rlsoninent 
Harbouring offender who has escaned fmm e ^ c# 

has been ordered— P custody or whose apprehension 

if a captial offence ; 

. if punishable with transportation for ~ .- 

21 S R' n e fi alt 7 f ° r harbouring robbers or dacoits' Wlth lm P ris °nment 
216-B. Definition of harbour ** in section* 91 9 01c *** _ 

217. Public servant disobeying direction of law with intent^' A ••• 

from pumshment of property from forfeiture tent to save P ers °n 

person from punishment or porpertv fL 7 ( l h intent to save 

Public servant in judicial proceeTing corZtlv m ^" 6 

contrary to law ... b u ptiy making report, etc.. 

Commitment for trial or confinement «« , 

knows that he is acting C c°o n ntra^ e to t law PerSOn haVing authority who 
Intentional omission to apprehend on r, 4 . , *’* 
to apprehend P p enend on the part of public servant bound *" 

Intentional omission to apprehend on the part ki- 

to apprehend person under sentence or lawful! publlc serv ant bound 
Escape from confinement or custody neglilenth/o *° mnut ted 
Resistance or obstruction by a person to his lawfn 1 ! ^ by public servant 
Resistance or obstruction to lawful apDrph Pnc - W u /PP^nsion 
225-A. Omission to apprehend, or sufferance of e*r° n ° f another person 

99 * T* T> va . n i* in cases not otherwise provided for PG ' ° n part of Public 

225-B. Resistance or obstruction to lawful apprehend** • 

in cases not otherwise provided for ... ns on * or escape or rescue 
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Sections. a ... 

226 Unlawful return from transportation ... ••• 

927 Violation of condition of remission of punishment V. . , 

228. Intentional insult or interruption to public servant sitting m judicial 

proceeding 

229. Personation of a juror or assessor 


CHAPTER XII. 

Of Offences relating to Coin and Government Stamps. 

“ Coin " defined 
Queen’s coin 
Counterfeiting coin 
Counterfeiting Queen s coin 

Making or selling instrument for counterfeiting coin ••• 

Making or selling instrument for counterfeiting Queen scoin 
Possession of instpument or material for the purpose of using the same 

for counterfeiting coin ; if Queen’s coin ••• 

Abetting in India the counterfeiting out of India oi coin 

Import or export of counterfeit coin 

Import or export of counterfeits of the Queen s coin ... 

Delivery of coin, possessed with knowledge that it is counterfeit 
Delivery of Queen's coin, possessed with knowledge that it is counterfeit. 
Delivery of coin as genuine, which, when first possessed, the deliverer 

did not know to be counterfeit ... ••• ••• •• 

Possession of counterfeit coin by person who knew it to be counterfeit 

when he became possessed thereof ... •• •** 

Possession of Queen’s coin by person who knew it to be counterfeit when 

became possessed there of ••• ^ .*•* 

Person employed in mint causing coin to be of different weight or compo 

sition from that fixed by law 

Unlawfully taking coining instrument from mint 

Fraudulently or dishonestly diminishing weight or altering composition 

of coin ... ••• ••• . , 

Fraudulently or dishonestly diminishing weight or altering composition 

of Queen's coin ... ••• . V *" s 

Altering appearance of coin with intent that ...it s,i.ill pass as coin of 

different description ... . ••• •• 

Altering appearance of Queen’s coin, with intent that it shall pass as 

coin of different description ... ; 

Delivery of coin, possessed with knowledge that it is altered 
Delivery of Queen's coin, possessed with knowledge that it is altered 
Possession of coin by person who knew it to be altered when he became 

possessed thereof ... ••• ••• •** . , 

Possession of Queen’s coin by person who knew it to be altered 

when he became possessed thereof ... ••• 

Delivery of coins as genuine which, when first possessed, the deliverer 

did not know to be altered 

Counterfeiting Government Stamp ... ••• 

Having possession of instrument or material for counterfeiting Govern¬ 
ment stamp ... ••• ••• ••• 

Making or selling instrument for counterfeiting Government stamp 

Sale of counterfeit Government stamp 
Having possession of counterfeit Government stamp 

Using as genuine a Government stamp known to be counterfeit ... 

Effacing writing from substance bearing Government stamp, or removing 
from document a stamp used for it, with intent to cause loss to Govern- 
men t ### ... ••• ••• • • • • * * 

262. Using Government stamp known to have been before used 

263. Erasure of mark denoting that stamp has been used. 

263-A. Prohibition of fictitious stamps 
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Of Offences relating to Weights and Measures. 

264. Fraudulent use of false instrument for weighing ... 

265. Fraudulent use of false weight or measure 

266. Being in possession of false weight or measure 

267. Making or selling false weight or measure 
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Decency and Morals 
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268. 
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Public Nuisance 

••• ••• ••• 

Negligent act likely to spread infection of disease dangerous to life 

Malignant act likely to spread infection of disease dangerous to life 

Disobedience to quarantine rule 

Adulteration of food or drink intended for sale 

Sale of noxious food or drink 

Adulteration of drugs 

Sale of adulterated drugs ... 

Sale of durg as a different drug or preparation 

Fouling water of public spring or reservoir 
Making atmosphere noxious to health ... 

Rash driving or riding on a public way 
Rash navigation of vessel 

v ••• ••• ••• 

Exhibition of false light, mark or buoy 

Conveying person by water for hire in unsafe or overloaded vessel 
Danger or obstruction in public way or line of navigation 
Negligent conduct with respect to poisonous substance 
Negligent conduct with respect to fire or combustible matter 
Negligent conduct with respect to explosive substance 
Negligent conduct with respect to machinery 

Negligent conduc-t with respect to pulling down or repairing buildings 
Negligent conduct with respect to animal 

Punishment for public nuisance in cases not otherwise provided for 
Continuance of nuisance after injunction to discontinue 
Sale, etc., of obscene books, etc. 


293. Sale, etc., of obscene objects to young person 

294. Obscene acts and songs 
294-A. Keeping lottery-office 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Of Offences relating to Religion. 

295. Injuring or defiling place of worship, with intent to insult the religion of 
295-A. Deliberate and malicious acts intended to outrage religious feelines 

of any class by insulting its religion or religious beliefs 8 8 

296. Disturbing religious assembly 

297. Trespassing on burial places, etc., ... * 

298. Uttering words, etc., with deliberate intent to wound religious feelings* 
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CHAl-’TER XVI. 

Of Offences affecting the Human Body 

Of off nuts affecting Life. 


Sections 

299 . 

300. 

301. 

302. 

303. 

304. 
304 

305. 

306. 

307. 

308. 

309. 

310. 
31 1. 


Culpable homicide 
Murder 

When culpable homicide i> not murder 
Culpable homicide by causing; death of person oth 
was intended ... 

Punishment tor murder ... 

Punishment for murder by life-convict 
Punishment for culpable homicide not amounting 
\. Causing death by negligence 
Abetment of suicide of child or insane person 
Abetment of suicide 
Attempt to murder 

Attempts by life-convicts 
Attempts to commit culpable homicide 
Attempt to commit suckle 
I'hug. 

Punishment 


er than person whose <1 


to murder 
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312. 

313. 
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315. 
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317. 

318. 


Of the causing of Miscarriage, oj Jnjnr'u to indoni thildun, 
of the lix posit ec of Injunls, and <>f the C uiii t'uln.t nt <•/ Hath . 

Causing miscarriage 

Causing miscarriage without woman’s consent 
Death caused by act done with intent to cause miscarriage 
If act done without woman’s consent 
Act done with intent to prevent child being born alive or to cause it to 

die after birth ... ... ••• ••• ••• 

Causing deatli of quick unborn child by act amounting to culpable homicide 
Exposure and abandonment of child under twelve years, by parent or 
person having care of it ... 

Concealment of birth by secret disposal of dead body 


Of Hint 


319. Hurt 

320. Grievous Hurt ... 

321. Volunatarily causing hurt ... 

322. Voluntarily causing grievious hurt 

323. Punishment for voluntarily causing hurt 

324. Voluntarily causing hurt by dangerous weapons or means 

325. Punishment for voluntarily causing grievous hurt 

326. Voluntarily causing grievous hurt by dangerous weapons or means 

327. Voluntarily causing hurt to extort property, or to constrain to an illgeal 

£LCt ... ... ••• ••• ••• ••• 

328. Causing hurt by means of poison, etc., with intent to commit an offence 

329. Voluntarily causing grievous hurt to extort property, or to constrain to 

an illegal act ... 

330. Voluntarily causing hurt to extort confession, or to compel restoration 

of property 

331. Voluntarily causing grievous hurt to extort confession, or to compel 

restoration of property 

332. Voluntarily causing hurt to deter public servant from his duty 

333. Voluntarily causing grevious hurt to deter public servant from his duty 

334. Voluntarily causing hurt on provocation 

335. Voluntarily causing grievous hurt on provocation 

336. Act endangering life or personal safety of others ... 

337. Causing hurt by act endangering life or personal safety of others 

338. Causing grievious hurt by act endangering life or personal safety of others 
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Of Wrongful Restraint and Wrongful Confinement 

Wrongful restraint 

Wrongful confinement 

Punishment for wrongful restraint ... 

Punishment for wrongful confinement 

Wrongful confinement for three or more days 
Wrongful confinement for ten or more days' 

Wrongful confinement of person for whose liberation writ has been issued 
Wrongful confinement in secret ... uea 

W rongful confinement to extort property or constrain to illegal act 

property ' 011 1Cnt t0 6Xt ° rt confesslon ' or compel restoration of 

* * * • • • 

* * • . . • 

Of Criminal Force and Assault 

Fo r c e 

n ■■ i r 

Criminal force ... 

Assault 

Punishment for assault or criminal force otherwisethan on grave provoca- 

“ " != i ‘P » 

Assault or criminal force with intent to dishonour person otherwise than 
on grave provocation ... 1 ’ uuicrwise tnan 

A by aperson 1111 " 31 “ . attempt to commit theft of property carried "' 

Assault or criminal force in "attempt wrongfully to "confine a nerson 
Assault or criminal force on grave provocation ^ 

• • • 

Of Kidnapping, Abduction, Slavery, and Forced Labour 
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Kidnapping 

Kidnapping from British India 

Kidnapping from lawful guardianship 
Abduction ... 

Punishment for kidnappping ’’’ 

Kidnapping or abducting in order to murder 
“S pI,S„ aMUC “ ng " ‘" len * and wrongfully to 

“a K “” c ‘ ng "T* to *“*•• h “ «. 

-B- Importation of girl from foreign country 
6? " ^Ive^efc 01 " bdUCttag “ ° rder t0 sub j ect person to grievous hurt. " 

"person 1 ^ COn ^ a,in S or kee P in S in confinement "kidnapped or abducted"" 

J h^pTsmf Child under te "n years with intent to " steal from 

Buying or disposing of any person as a'slave 
Habitual dealing in slaves ... 

Selling minor for purposes of prostitution, etc. 

Buying minor for purposes of prostitution etc 

Unlawful compulsory labour 
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375. Rape 

376. Punishment for rape 
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Of Unnatural Offences 
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CHAPTER XVII 
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Of Offences against Property 
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Theft 

Punishment for theft 
Theft in dwelling-house, etc. 


Of Theft 
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Sections. 

381. 

382. 


Theft bv clerk or servant of property in possession of master 
Theft after preparation made for causing death, hurt 01 restraint, 

order to the committing of the theft 

Of Extortion. 
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403. 

404. 


Dishonest misappropriation of property 
Dishonest misappropriation of propeity 
at the time of his death. 


405. 

406. 

407. 

408. 

409. 


Criminal breach of trust 
Punishment for criminal breach of trust 
Criminal breach of trust by carrier, etc. 

Criminal breach of trust by clerk or servant ... • 

Criminal breach of trust by public servant, or by banker, meichant or 


agent 


... 


Of the Receiving of Stolen Property. 


410. 
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412. 

413. 

414. 
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419. 

420. 


421. 
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424. 


Stolen property 

Dishonestly receiving stolen property ... ••• 

Dishonestly receiving property stolen in the commission of a dacoity 

Habitually dealing in stolen property ... 

Assisting in concealment of stolen property 

Of Cheating. 

Cheating 

Cheating by personation 
Punishment for cheating 

Cheating with knowledge that wrongful loss may ensue to person whose 
interest offender is bound to protect 

Punishment for cheating by personation 

Cheating and dishonestly inducing delivery of properly 

Of Fraudulent Deeds and Dispositions of Property. 

Dishonest or fraudulent removal or concealment of property to prevent 
distribution among creditors 

Dishonestly or fraudulently preventing debt being available for creditors 
Dishonest or fraudulent execution of deed of transfer containing i alse 
statement of consideration 

Dishonest or fraudulent removal or concealment of property ... 


1306 


Extortion 

Punishment for extortion ... ••• **' 

Puttin" person in fear of injury in order to commit extortu 
Extortion by putting a person in fear of deatli or gnevious hurt ■ 

Putting person in fear of death or of grievous hurt, in order to commit 

Extortion 0 by threat of accusation of an offence punishable with death or 

tJSStXSS-iZ* . . 

Of Robbery and Dacoity. 

Robbery 

When theft is robbery 
When extortion is robbery 

Dacoity 

Punishment for robbery 
Attempt to commit robbery ••• 

Voluntarily causing hurt in committing robbery ••• 

Punishment for dacoity ... 

Dacoity with murder ... ••• • ,, 

Robbery or dacoity, with attempt to cause death or giie''*' " 

/ Attempt to commit robbery or dacoity when armed v.nli deadly w^ipon 

Making preparation to commit dacoity 
Punishment for belonging to gang of dacoits 
Punishment for belonging to gang oi thieves 
Assembling for purpose of committing dacoit 
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466. 
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Of Mischief 

Mischief 

Punishment for mischief 

Mischief causing damage to the amount of fifty rupees 
Mischief by killing or maiming animal of the value of ten rupees 
Mischief by killing or maiming cattle, etc., of any value or any animal of 
the value of fifty rupees 

Mischief by injury to works of irrigation or by wrongfully diverting water 
Mischief by injury to public road, bridge, river or channel 

Mischief by causing inundation or obstruction to pulic drainage attended 
with damage ... 

Mischief by destroying, moving or rendering less useful a light-house 
or sea-mark 

Mischief by destroying or moving, etc., a land-mark fixed by public autho¬ 
rity 

Mischief by fire or explosive substance with intent to cause damage to 
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Mischief by lire or explosive substance with intent to destroy houses, etc. 
Mischief with intent to destroy or make unsafe a decked vessel or one 
of twenty tons burden ... 

Punishment for the mischief described in section 437 committed by fire or 
explosive substance 

Punishment for intentionally running vessel aground or ashore with intent 
to commit theft, etc. 

* • • • # • # 

Mischief committed after preparation made for causing death or hurt 

Of Criminal Trespass. 

Criminal trespass 
House trespass 
Lurking house-trespass 
Lurking house-trespass by night 
House-breaking 
House-breaking by night ... 

Punishment for criminal trespass 
Punishment for house-trespass 

House-trespass in order to commit offence punishable with death 
House-trespass in order to commit offence punishable with transportation 

for life ... ... ... _ v 

House-trespass in order to commit offence punishable with imprisonment 
House-trespass after preparation for hurt assualt or wrongful restraint 
Punishment for lurking house-trespass or house-breaking 

Lurking house-trespass or house-breaking in order to commit offence 
punishable with imprisonment 

Lurking house-trespass or house-breaking after" preparation for hurt' 
assault or wrongful restraint 

Punishment for lurking house-trespass or house-breaking by night 
Lurking house-trespass or house-breaking by night in orde/to commit 

Lurking house-trespass or house-breaking by night, after preparation for 

hurt, assault or wrongful restraint... y 1 Ior 

Grie br°e U aki l n Urt CaUS6d WhilSt committln § ^king house-trespass or housed 
All persons jointly concerned in lurking house-trespass or house-breaking 
them 8 P WhCre dCath ° r § rievous hurt caused by one of 

Dishonestly breaking open receptacle containing property “ 

PU "custody f0r SamC ° ffenCC . When C ° mmitted by person entrusted with 
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Offences relating to Documents and to Tr i 
Forgery 

Making a false document ... 

Punishment for forgery 

Forgery of record of Court or of public register 
Forgery of valuable security, will, etc. ° 

Forgery for purpose of cheating 
Forgery for purpose of harming reputation 
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470. Forged document ••• 

471. Using as genuine a forged document intent to commit forgery 
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punishable under section 4o/ intent to commit forgery 

473. Malang or possessing counterfeit seal, etc., with intent to com 
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Property mark 
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Of Currency-Soles and Hank-Sole 

Counterfeiting currecy-notes or bank-notes ... . 

Using as genuine torged or counterfeit currency-note? or bauk-no * 
Possession of forged or counterfeit cuirency-notes or bank-notes 
Making or possessing instruments or materials lor forging or <- 

feiting currency-notes or bank-notes 

CHAPTER XIX 
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CHAPTER XX 

Of Offences Relating to Marriages 

493. Cohabitation caused by a man deceitfully inducing a belief ol lawful 
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INDIAN PENAL CODE, i860. 

(ACT XLV OF i860). 

(Passed on the 6th October, I860, as Amended upto January 1936). 


Preamble. 


CHAPTER I. 

Introduction. 

Whereas it is expedient to provide a general Penal 
Code for British India ; It is enacted as follows :— 

1. This act shall be called the Indian Penal Code, 

Title and extent of an( j s hall take effect * * * throughout the whole of 
operation of the Code. ^ t- err bories which are or may become vested in Her 

Majesty by the Statute 21 & 22 Victoria, Chapter 106, entitled “ An Act for the 

better government ot India * * *. 

2. Every person shall be liable to punishment under 
Punishment of often- this Code and not otherwise for every act or omission contrary 

cos committed within to t | ie provisions thereof, of which he shall be guilty within 
the said territories. ^he said territories * * * *. 

3. Any person liable, by any law passed by the Governor-General of India 
Punishment of of- in Council, to be tried for an offence committed beyond 

fences committed be- the limits of t'he said territories shall be dealt with accord- 

yond, but which by ing to the provisions of this Code for any act committed 

law may be tried beyond the said* territories in the same manner as if such 

within the territories. ^ had been .committed within the said territories. 

% 

4. The provisions of this Cpdd iipj^lv also to any offence committed by — 

Extension of Code ^ ^ . I ^ i . * , ' . 1 I ' 1 T 1 • ^ 1 ^ 

to extra-territorial of- place without and beyohd British India ; 

1+7 . * v 

(2) any other British subject within the territories of any 
Native Prince or Chief in India ; 

(3) any servant of the Queen, whether a British subject or not, within the 

territories of any Native Prince or Chief in India. 

> • — 

Explanation .—In this section the word “ offence ” includes every act com¬ 
mitted outside British India which, if committed in British India, would be punisha¬ 
ble under this Code. 


fences. 


Illustrations . 

(a) A, a coolie, who is a Native Indian subject, commits a murder in Uganda. He 

can be tried and convicted of murder in any place in British India in which he may 
be found. , 

( b) B, a European British subject, commits a murder in Kashmir. He can be tried 
and convicted of murder in any place in British India in which he may be found. 

(c) C, a foreigner, who is in the service of the Punjab Government, commits a murder 
in Jhind. He can be tried and convicted of murder at any place in British India in which 
he may be found. 

(d) D, a British subject living in Indore, instigates E to commit a murder in Bombnv 
D is guilty of abetting murder. 
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5. Nothing in this Act is intended to repeal, vary, suspend, or affect any of 

the provisions of the Statute 3 and 4 William IV, Chapter 85 

be affected"by n °tVis ° r ° f a ^' ^ ct of Parliament passed after that Statute in any! 
Act. wise aflecting the Last India Company, or the said terri- 

tories, or the inhabitants thereof; or any of the provisions 
of any Act for punishing mutiny and desertion of officers, 'soldiers sailors or 
airmen in the service of Her Majesty * * * *, or of any special or local law. 


CHAPTER II. 


General Explanations. 


6. Throughout this Code every definition of an offence, every penal provi- 

Definitions in the s i° n , a P d every illustration of every such definition or penal 
Code to be understood provision, shall be understood subject to the exceptions 
subject to exceptions. contained in the chapter entitled “General Exceptions,” 

though those exceptions are not repeated in such definition 
penal provision or illustration. 

Illustrations. 

(а) The sections in this Code, which contain definitions of offences, do not express tha*- 

a child under seven years of age cannot commit such offences ; but the definitions arc to be 

understood subject to the general exception which provides that nothing shall be an 
offence which is done by a child under seven years of age. 

( б ) A. a Police-officer, without warrant, apprehends Z, who has committed murder 

Her ° u ‘5 ? n Y °r the “ ffe " Ce , of wrongful confinement ; for he was bound by 'aw to 

apprehend Z, and therefore the case falls within the general exception which provides that 
"nothing is an offence which is done by a person who is bound by law to do it." 

_ , 1 • Every expression which is explained in anv mrt 

onc e e n ex e p^ine X d Pre S1 ° n of . Code ; 15 ? sed “ ev «y part of this Code in conformity 

I with the explanation. 

8. The pronoun “ he ” and its derivatives are used of any person whether 

Gender. male or female. 

9. Unless the contrary appears from the context, words importing the 

Number singular number include the plural number, and words im¬ 

porting the plural number include the singular number 

10. The word "man ” denotes a male human being of any age • the word 

"Man"; "Woman. woman denotes a female human being of any age d 

II The word " person ” includes any Company or Association, or body of 

"Person.” persons, whether incorporated or not. ‘ 

12. The word “ public ” includes any class of the public 
or any community. H L 

The word Queen ” denotes the Sovereign for the time being of the 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 

The words “ servant of the Queen ” denote all officers or servants con 

- is fe&E 

or by or under the authority 'coTOrnmen?ofI^a'or an^Govelnment ' nd ' a '” 

15. The words “ British India ” denote th° temW^c mu 

"British India,' “ ^"J^*.** said Statute 2? ftg 

Government of India «'**** ' Act lor the Better 


“Public.* 

13. 

“Queen.’ 

14. 

“Servant 

Queen.’’ 


of 
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Ss. 16 to 21] 


dia. 


“Government. 


16. The words “Government of India” denote the Governor-General 

of India in Council, or during the absence of the Governor- 

“Government of In- Q encra i 0 f India from his Council, the President in Council, 

or the Governor-General of India alone, as regards the powers 
which may be lawfully exercised by them or him respectively. 

17. The word “ Government ” denotes the person or persons authorised by 

law to administer executive Government in any part of 
British India. 

18. The word “ Presidency ” denotes the territories subject to the Govern- 

“Presidencv.“ ment of a Presidency. 

19. The word “ Judge ” denotes not only every person who is officially 

“Judge.” designated as a Judge, but also every person 

who is empowered by law to give, in anv legal proceeding, civil or criminal, 
a definitive judgment, or a judgment which, it not appealed against, would be 
definitive, or a judgment which, if confirmed by some other authority, would be 
definitive, or 

who is one of a body of persons, which body of persons is empowered by law to 
give such a judgment. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A Collector exercising jurisdiction in a suit under Act X of 1X59 is a Judge. 

(b) A Magistrate exercising jurisdiction in respect of a charge on which he has power 
to sentence to fine or imprisonment, with or without appeal, X a Judge. 

(c) A member of a panchayat which has lower, under Regulation VII, 1816, of the 
Madras Code, to try and determine suits, is a Jut go 

(d) A Magistrate exercising jurisdiction in respect ol a charge on which he has power 
only to commit for trial to another Court, is not a Judge 

20. The words “ Court of Justice ” denote a Judge who is empowered by 

. law to act judicially alone, or a body of Judges which is 

ourt o Justice. empowered by law to act judicially as a body, when such 

Judge or body of Judges is acting judicially. 


Illustration. 

A panchayat acting under Regulation YI1, 1816, of the Madras Code, having power to 
try and determine suits, is a Court of Justice. 

21. The words “ public servant ” denote a person falling under any of the 
“Public servant.” descriptions hereinafter following, namely :— 

First. —Every Covenanted servant of the Queen ; 

Second. —Every Commissioned Officer in the Military, Naval or Air Forces 
of the Queen while serving under the Government of India or any Government ; 

Third. —Every Judge ; 

Fourth. —Every officer of a Court of Justice whose duty it is, as such officer, 
to investigate or report on any matter of law or fact, or to make, authenticate, or 
keep any document, or to take charge or dispose of any property, or to execute 
any judicial process, or to administer any oath, or to interpret, or to preserve order 
in the Court; and every person specially authorized by a Court of Justice to perform 
any of such duties ; 

Fifth. —Every juryman, assessor or member of a panchayat assisting a Court 
of Justice or public servant ; 

Sixth. —Every arbitrator or other person to whom any cause or matter has 
been referred for decision or report by any Court of Justice, or by any other com¬ 
petent public authority ; 

Seventh.— Every person who holds any office by virtue of which he is empower¬ 
ed to place or keep any person in confinement ; v 
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* 


Eighth. Every officer of Government whose duty it is, as such officer, to 

pre y e nt offences to give information of offences, to bring offenders to justice, or to 
protect the public health, safety or convenience ; 


Ninth. Every officer whose duty it is, as such officer, to take, receive keep 
or expend any property on behalf of Government, or to make any survey assess¬ 
ment or contract on behalf of Government, or to execute any revenue-process or 
to investigate, or to report, on any matter affecting the pecuniary interests of Govern¬ 
ment, or to make, authenticate or keep any document relating to the pecuniary 
interests of Government, or to prevent the infraction of any law for the protection 
of the pecuniary interests of Government, and every officer in the service or pay 

of Government or remunerated by fees or commission for the performance of any 
public duty ; J 


Tenth. Every officer whose duty it is, as such officer, to take, receive, keep 
or expend any property, to make any survey or assessment or to levy anv rate or 
tax for any secular common purpose of any village, town or district, or to make, 

authenticate or keep any document for the ascertaining of the rights of the people 
of any village, town or district. v F 


Eleventh. Every person who holds any office in virtue of which he is 

empowered to prepare, publish, maintain or revise an electrol roll or to conduct 
an election or part of an election. 


Illustration . 


A Municipal Commissioner is a public servant. 

Explanation 1.—Persons falling under any of the above descriptions are 
public servants, whether appointed by the Government or not. 

Explanation 2.—Wherever the words “ public servant ” occur, they shall be 
understood of every person who is in actual possession of the situation of a public 
servant, whatever legal defect there may be in his right to hold that situation. 

Explanation 3.—The word “ election ” denotes an election for the purpose 
of selecting members of any legislative, municipal or other public authority, of 
whatever character, the method of selection to which is by, or under, any law 
prescribed as by election. 

22. The words “ moveable property ” are intended to include corporeal 

.. Moveable proper- pro P ert y oi ™ery description, except land and things attached 
ty/ . p p to the earth or permanently fastened to anything which is 

attached to the earth. 


23. “ Wrongful gain ” is gain by unlawful means of property to which 
"Wrongful Gain.” the person gaining is not legally entitled. 

“ Wrongful loss” is the loss by unlawful means of property to which the 
"Wrongful loss.” person losing it is legally entitled. 

A person is said to gain wrongfully when such person retains wrongfully as 
. . well as when such person acquires wrongfully. A person is 

ly" f a To S sing r wrong- sa, . d T loSe Wron S full y when such person is wrongfully kept 
fully." °* an Y property, as well as when such person is wrong¬ 

fully deprived of property. 

24. Whoever does anything with the intention of causing wrongful gain 

"Dish° nest ly.” to one person or wrongful loss to another person, is said to do 

that thing dishonestly. 

25. A person is said to do a thing fraudulently if he does that thing with 

“Fraudulently." intent to defraud but not othenvise. ^ 

26. A person is said to have *' reason to believe ” a thing if he has sufficient 
"Reason to believe.” cause to believe that thing but not otherwise. 
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Property in posses- 27. When property is in the possession of a person’s 

Sion of Wife, clerk or wife, clerk or servant, on account ot that peison, it is in 
servant. that person's possession within the meaning of this ( ode. 

Explanation .—A person employed temporarily or on a particular occasion 

in the capacity of a clerk or servant,'is a clerk or servant within the meaning of 

this section. 

28. A person is said to “ counterfeit " who causes one thing to resemble 

another thing, intending by means of that resemblance to 
“Counterfeit. practise deception, or knowing it to be likely that deception 

will thereby be practised. 

Explanation h—It is not essential to counterfeiting that the imitation should 
be exact. 

Explanation 2.—When a person causes one thing to resemble another 
thing, and the resemblance is such that a person might be deceived thereby, it shall 
be presumed, until the contrary is proved, that the person so causing the one thing 
to resemble the other thing intended by means of that resemblance to practise 
deception or knew it to be likely that deception would thereby be practised. _ 

29. The word “ document ” denotes any matter expressed or described 

upon any substance by means of letters, figures or marks, 
or bv more than one of those means, intended to be used, 

or which may be used, as evidence ot that matter. 

Explanation 1.—-It is immaterial by what means or upon what substance 
the letters, figures or marks are formed, or whether the evidence is intended for, 
or may be used in, a Court of Justice, or not. 


“Doc.ii merit.’ ’ 


Illustrations. 


A writing expressing the terms of a contract, which may be used as evidence of the 
Contract, is a document. 

A cheque upon a banker is a document. 

A power-of-Attorney is a document. 

A map cr plan which is intended to be used or which may be used as evidence, is a 
document. 


A writing containing directions or instructions is a document. 

Explanation 2.—Whatever is expressed by means of letters, figures or marks 
as explained by mercantile or other usage, shall be deemed to be expressed by such 
letters, figures or marks within the meaning of this section, although the same may 
not be actually expressed. 


Illustration. 

A writes his name on the back of a bill of exchange payable to his order. The meaning 
of the endorsement, as explained by mercantile usage, is that the bill is to be paid to the 
holder. The endorsement is a document, and must be construed in the same manner as if 
the words “pay to the holder” or words to that effect had been written over the signature. 

30. The words “ valuable security ” denote a document which is, or pur¬ 
ports to be, a document whereby any legal right is created, 
“Valuable security.” extended, transferred, restricted, extinguished or released, 

or whereby any person acknowledges that he lies under legal 
liability, or has not a certain legal right. 


Illustration. 


A writes his name on the back of a bill of exchange. As the effect cf this endorse¬ 
ment is to transfer the right to the bill to any person who may become the lawful holder 
of it, the endorsement is a “valuable security.” 


“A will.” 


31. The words “ 
document. 


a will" denote any testamentary 
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actT° r ^w," rin f, t0 * ■ * 3 . 2- In ever Y ^ of this Code, except where a contrary 

omissions. G i 10n 

_ ^i i .., _ i ^ ^ 

acts done extend also to illegal omissions. 

33. The word “ act ” denotes as well a series of acts as a single act : the 

‘Act”: “Omission ” wor< ? omi ssion ” denotes as well a series of omissions as a 

single omission. 

34. When a criminal act is done by several persons, in furtherance of the 
Acts done by several common intention of all, each of such persons is liable for 

rciSssr !E e , act in the same do„ e by 

35. Whenever an act, which is criminal only by reason of its being done with 

When such an act a cnm inal knowledge or intention, is done by several persons, 
i s criminal by reason ea ch of such persons who joins in the act with such knowledge 

a crimfnof ifl ne i w i th ° r intention is liable for the act in the same manner as if the 

or intention " c * e act were done by him alone with that knowledge or 

intention. 

36. Wherever the causing of a certain effect, or an attempt to cause that 

h, ,rf\ C *\' Sed J? ar t ly , ct > b y an act or b y an omission, is an offence, it is to be 
omission. C Par y y understood that the causing of that effect partly by an act 

and partly by an omission is the same offence. 

Illustration, 

p,rtly by n b,'. n tm|z ,V <*" * <«*>■ «* 

37. When an offence is committed by means of several acts, whoever inten- 
Co-operation by do- tionally co-operates in the commission of that offence bv 

coLthutfngTnoffencl 3 d T g ° ne ° f th ° Se adts - either sm g 1 >' or jointly with any 

8 e - other person, commits that offence. 

Illustrations . 

A and B agree to murder Z by severally and at different times giving him small 

^ 1° 7 P ° 1S 7 H - A < and .? ad " llnist cr the poison according to the agreement with intent to 

Here A fnd B^ntenr" 1 t M 6 effeCtSOf . the SeveraI doses of poison so administered to him. 

A " d P ^ c °-°P erate m the commission of murder, and as each of them 

a?ts are teparat^ 6 is caused, they are both guilty of the offence though their 

for six'hou^t ? “+ d ’ SUC + h ' haVe tke char 8 e o£ Z ' a P^oner, alternately 

omits 2 supp. ] y a z w'it h h food; t^ns^uentfo? whichzT m"^ 0 

the starvation is not sufficient to clse Ms ?Jth f >s much reduced in strength, but 


Persons concerned 
in criminal act may be 
guilty of different 
offences. 


38. Where several persons are engaged or concerned 
in the commission of a criminal act, they may be guilty of 
different offences by means of that act. * 

Illustration. 

A attacks Z under such circumstances of grave nrovnrafinn u-o i -n- 
be only culpable homicide not amounting to murder B having m k \ lll " g of Z wou l d 

mg to kill him, and not having been subiert toth. g ll, ‘: wl11 towards Z and mtend- 

Here, though A and B are hot" 8 enga'dAn cau sin ' 8 P d« *r°"' aS ff tS , A in k ' IHn ^ Z ,' 
A is guilty only of culpable homicide. g Z death ’ B 1S guilty of murder, and 
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“Voluntarily.” 


39. A person is said to cause an effect “ voluntarily ” when he causes it 

by means whereby he intended to cause it, or by means 
which, at the time of employing those means, he knew or 

‘had reason to believe to be likely to cause it. 

Illustration. 

A sets fire, by night, to an inhabited house in a large town, for the purpose of 
facilitating robbery’, and thus causes the death of a person. Here, A may not have 
intended to cause death, and may even be sorry that death has been caused by his act : yet, 
if he knew that he was likely to cause death, he has caused death voluntarily. 

40. Except in the chapter and sections mentioned in clauses 2 and 3 of 

“Offence.” this section, the word “ offence ” denotes a thing made 

punishable by this Code. 

In Chapter IV, Chapter Y-A and in the following sections, namely, sections 
64, 65, 66, 67, 71, 109, 110, 112, 114, 115, 116, 117, 187, 194, 195, 203, 211, 213, 
214, 221,222. 223, 224, 225, 327, 328, 329, 330, 331,347, 348, 388, 389 and 445, the 
word ” offence ” denotes a thing punishable under this Code, or under any special 
or local law as hereinafter defined. 

And in sections 141, 176, 177, 201,202, 212, 216 and 441 the word “ offence ” 
has the same meaning when the thing punishable under the special or local law is 
punishable under such law with imprisonment for a term ol six months or upwards, 
whether with or without hue. 


‘‘Special law. 


41. A “ special law ” is a law applicable to a particular 
subject. 

42. A “ local law ” is a law applicable only to a particular part of British 

“Local law.” India. 

43. The word “ illegal ” is applicable to everything which is an offence or 

which is prohibited by law, or which furnishes ground for a 
'Illegal : _ Legally j -j ac ^ on : and a person is said to be “ legally bound to 

bound to do. _ ,, . . , . . . • ° J 

do whatever it is illegal in him to omit. 

44. The word “ injury ” denotes any harm whatever illegally caused to 

“Injury.” any person, in body, mind, reputation or property. 

45. The word “ life ” denotes the life of a human being, unless the contrary 

“Life.” appears from the context. 

46. The word “death” denotes the death of a human being, unless the 

“Death.” contrary appears from the context. 

47. The word “ animal” denotes any living creature, other than a human 

“Animal.” being. 

48. The word “ vessel ” denotes anything made for the conveyance by 

“Vessel.” water of human being or of property. 

49. Wherever the word “ year ” or the word “ month ” is used, it is to 

,, be understood that the year or the month is to be reckoned 

according to the British calendar. 

50. The word “ section ” denotes one of those portions of a chapter of this 

“Section.” Code which are distinguished by prefixed numeral figures. 

51. The word “oath” includes a solemn affirmation substituted by law 

for an oath, and any declaration required or authorized by 
law to be made before a public servant or to be used for the 
purpose of proof, whether in a Court of Justice or not. 

52. Nothing is said to be done or believed in “good faith” which is done 

“Good faith.” or believed without due care and attention. 


“Year” : “Month. 


“Oath.” 
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Of Punishments. 


[Ss. 53 to 59 


-p The „P unish " i ent s to vv-hich offenders are liable under the provisions 

1 unishments. of this Code are,— ^ 

First , —Death ; 

Secondly, —Transportation ; 

Thirdly, —Penal servitude ; 

Fourthly, imprisonment, which is of two descriptions, namely. 

(1) Rigorous, that is, with hard labour; 

(2) Simple. 

Fifthly ,—Forfeiture of property ; 

Sixthly, —Fine. 


54. In every 


Commutation 
sentence of death. 


of 


55. In every 

Commutation of sen¬ 
tence of transporta¬ 
tion for life. 


Sentence of Europe¬ 
ans and Americans to 
penal servitude. 


case in which sentence of death shall have been passed, the 
Government of India or the Government of the place within 
vvhich the oflender shall have been sentenced may, without 
the consent of the offender, commute the punishment for 
any other punishment provided by this Code. 

case in which sentence of transportation for life shall have 
been passed, the Government of India or the Government 
of the place within which the offender shall have been sen¬ 
tenced may, without the consent of the offender, commute 
the punishment for imprisonment of either description 
for a term not exceeding fourteen years. 

56. Whenever any person being an European or American is convicted 

of an offence punishable under this Code with transportation 
the Court shall sentence the offender to penal servitude in¬ 
stead of transportation according to the provisions of Act 
XXIV of 1855: 

Provided that, where an European or American offender would, but for 
Proviso as to sen- suc h Act, be liable to be sentenced or ordered to be trans- 

nCe te°n r te v r ears XC h d ; ten ? exceedin g ten years, but not for life, he 

not for life V ' shaU be j hable to be sentenced or ordered to 1 e kept in penal 

seems fit, but not for hfT ^ ^ exCeedin ? six y eari as to the Court 

57. In calculating fractions of terms of punishment, transportation for life 
of punishment termS yearn reCk ° ned aS ec l ulvalent to transportation for twenty 

58. In every case in which a sentence of transportation is passed, the offender 
Offenders sentenced until he is transported, shall be dealt with in the same manner 

to transportation how as if sentenced to rigorous imprisonment and shall hp UpIh 

Sir- «- ‘linl'leT >“ ^^transportation 

during the term of his imprisonment. 

59. In every case in which an offender is punishable with imprisonment 

for a term of seven years or upwards, it shall be competent 
to the Court which sentences such offender, instead of award¬ 
ing sentence of imprisonment, to sentence the offender to 

rrr ta r / 0r a f term not less than se ven years, and not 
liable to imprisonment dmg ^ f ° r WhlCh by this Code such offender is 


mg 


Transportation in¬ 
stead of imprisonment. 
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Ss. 60 to 69] 

60. In every 

Sentence may be (in 
certain cases of impri¬ 
sonment) wholly or 
partly rigorous or sim¬ 
ple. 


case in which an offender is punishable with imprisonment 
which may be of either description, it shall be competent t > 
the Court which sentences such offender to direct m the 
sentence that such imprisonment shall be wholly rigorous, 
or that such imprisonment shall be wholly simple, or tha an\ 
part of such imprisonment shall be rigorous and the res 

simple. 


Sentence of impri¬ 
sonment for non-pay¬ 
ment of fine. 


61. [Repealed.] 

62. [Repealed.] 

63. Where no sum is expressed to which a fine may extend, the amount 

of fine to which the offender is liable is unlimited, but shall 

Amount of fine. not excessive. 

64. In every case of an offence punishable with im¬ 
prisonment as well as fine, in which the offender is sen¬ 
tenced to a fine, whether with or without imprisonment, 

and in every case of an offence punishable with imprisonment or fine, or 
with fine only, in which the offender is sentenced to a fine, 

it shall be competent to the Court which sentences such offender to direct by 
the sentence that, in default of payment of the fine, the offender shall suffer imprison¬ 
ment for a certain term, which imprisonment shall be in excess of any other imprison¬ 
ment to which he mav have been sentenced or to which he mav be ha )U unccr a 

•j 

commutation of a sentence. 

65. The term for which the Court directs the offender to be imprisoned 
Limit to imprison- in default of payment of a fine shall not exceed one-iourt i 

of the term of imprisonment which is the maximum fixed 
for the offence, if the oltence be punishable with imp. won- 
men t as well as fine. 

66. The imprisonment which the Court imposes in 
default of payment of a fine may be of any description to 
which the oftendei might have hem sentenced for the offence. 

67. If the offence be punishable with fine only, the imprisonment which the 
. * , Court imposes in default of pavment of the fine shall be 

non'-payment°"of simple, and the term for which the Court directs the offender 

when offence punisha- to be imprisoned, in default of payment ot fine, snail not 
ble with fine only. exceed the following scale, that is to say, for any term not 
exceeding two months when the amount of the fine shall not exceed fifty rupees, 

and for any term not exceeding four months when the amount shall not exceed one 
hundred rupees, and for any term not exceeding six months in any other case. 

T . . t 68. The imprisonment which is imposed in default 

terminate nm on pay- of payment of a fine shall terminate whenever that fine 
ment of fine. is either paid or levied by process of law. 

69. If, before the expiration of the term of imprisonment fixed in default 
_ ’. f . of payment, such a proportion of the fine be paid or levied 

prisonment on pay- 

... , . 1 l" 1 1 

ment of proportional is not less than proportional to the part of the hue still 
part of fine. unpaid, the imprisonment shall terminate. 


ment for non-payment 
of fine, when imprison¬ 
ment and fine awarda- 
ble. 

Description of im¬ 
prisonment for non¬ 
payment of fine. 


Illustration. 

A is sentenced to a fine of one hundred rupees and to four months’ imprisonment 
in default of payment. Here, if seventy-five rupees of the fine be paid or levied before the 
expiration of one month of the imprisonment, A will be discharged as soon as the first 
month has expired. If seventy-five rupees be paid or levied at the time of the expiration 
of the first month, or at any later time while A continues in imprisonment, A will be 
immediately discharged. If fifty rupees of the fine be paid or levied before the expiration 
of two months of the imprisonment, A will be discharged as soon as the two months are 
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[Ss. 69 to 74 


t .“.S'LSK,'whgVcoS'" ,ime ,h ' “P“»” o' those two 

discharged. continues in imprisonment. A will he immediately 

70. The fine, or any part thereof which remains unpaid, may be levied 
Fine leviable within at any time within six years after the passing of the sentence 

syssur *** “ d n ; f ', unde ; ,he ««•«*.**<•<* &*, imp's 

p ions to the expiration of that period; and the death of the offender does not 
charge property 0 frrm a ny property which would, 

liability P 3 ‘ after hls death » be legally liable for his debts. 

71 • Where anything which is an offence is made up of parts, any of which 

of ofw° £ pu " ishmen t P arts * s ltself an offence, the offender shall not be punished 

several offences 6 UP ^ th ^ t of more than one of such of his offences, 

unless it be so expressly provided. 

of any kwin ffefafthA" ° ff T“ fading within tw0 °r more separate definitions 
any law in force for the time being by which offences are defined or punished or 

Court a b :aTi“e^S h TScr iSlm,en ' 

Illustrations. 

voluntarily^ causing^ hurt to Tty ^whoIX A T ay have committed the offence of 

make up the whole 8 beatin° U iv t,, 1 ' 8 ' a ‘ S ? by each of thc blows which 

imprisoned for fifty years wfo^hl ^ f °r eVery blow ’ he mi ? ht be 

the whole beating blow ’ Bjt he 1S llable only to one punishment for 

the blow gfv^n^o Y^no plrtX^X^X “f A f intentionally strikes Y. here, as 
to one punishment for voluntarily causing hurt l Z, and to InXXr'tlmblow £n toY* 8 

72. In all cases in which judgment is given that a person is guiltv of one 

' ' of several offences specified in the judgment, but that it is 

doubtfui of which of these offences he is guilty, the offender 
shall be punished for the offence for which the lowest punish- 

for^ll ^ P r0Vlded if the same punishment is not provided 

73. Whenever any person is convicted of an offence for which under this 

c Code the Court has P ower t0 sentence him to rigorous irrmrison 

me . confine- men,, ~ ^ X a Z± i Z 

no, exceed three mSKS the 

six momhs™ " 0l excecdi "8 m ™ th » '"a term of imprisonment shall not exceed 

Six mo„\Lra e „n:r„: d t in e g xc‘Id * he ,erm shall exceed 

one year. time ” 0t eXC " di " e """ m0 " thS “ the term ot imprisonment shall exceed 

74. In executing a sentence of solitary confinement, such confinement shall 
Limit Of solitary la n o case exceed fourteen days at a time, with intervals 

confinement. between the periods of solitary confinement of not less dum 

Shan exceed three 

in any one month of the whole imprisonment awarded'ha 11 not exceed seven days 
periods of solitary confinement of not less duration than such peSds ^ ^ 


Punishment of per¬ 
son guilty of one of 
several offences, the 
judgment stating that 
it is doubtful of which. 
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Ss. 75 to 80] THE INDIAN PENAL LUUt 

75. Whoever, having been convicted — 

(a) bv a Court in British India, of an otfence pumshable 
under Chapter XII or Chapter XVII of this Code with im¬ 
prisonment of either description for a term of three years or 

upwards, or 

ib) by a Court of Tribunal in the territories of any 

ss sssss-e 'ssssss SfSii: 

the like term, , ... . 

Shall be -uiitv of anv offence punishable under e ther of those Chapters with 

like imprisonment for the'like term, shall be subje. e 'tL^npltn ^a'tS’nt 

offence to transportation for life, or to imprisonmen o 

which may extend to ten years. 


Enhanced punish¬ 
ment for certain 
offences under Chap¬ 
ter XII or Chapter 
XVII after previous 
conviction. 


Act done by a per¬ 
son bound, or by mis¬ 
take of fact believing 
himself bound, by law. 


CHAPTER IV. 

General Exceptions. 

76. Nothing is an offence which is done by a person 
who is, or who bv reason of a mistake of (act and not by 
reason of a mistake of law in good faith believes lumself to 

be, bound by law to do it. 

Illustrations. 

(а) A, a soldier, fires on a mob by the older of his superior officer, in conformity with 
the commands of the law. A has committed no offence. 

(б) A, an officer of a Court of Justice, being ordered by that Court to arrest \ , an . 
after due enquiry, believing Z to be Y, arrests Z. A has committed no offence. 

77. Nothing is an offence which is done by a Judge when acting l u V 

. in the exercise of any power which is, or which in good faith 

i,teX' Vh “ fpv'n ... Mm bv law. 

78. Nothing which is done in pursuance of, or which is warranted by tie 

* judgment or order of, a Court of Justice, if done while such 
Act done pursuant judgment or order remains in force, is an offence, notwit i- 
to the judgment or stand j n „ tbe Court may have had no jurisdiction to pass 
order of Court. such j udgmen t or order, provided the person doing the act 

in good faith believes that the Court had such jurisdiction. 

Act done by a per- 79. Nothing is an offence which is done by any person 

son justified, or by who is justified by law, or who by reason of a mistake oi 
mistake of fact believ- f and not b reason of a mistake of law in good laith, 
ing himself just.fied by beUeves himsel f t0 be justified by law, in doing it. 

Illustration. 

A sees Z commit what appears to A to be a murder. A, in the exercise, to the best of 
A sets Z commit wna Pi r which the ]aw „ lves to all persons of 

apprehending murde^ers'ln^the^act! seizes Z, in order to bring Z before the proper a thonties. 
commfttTd no offence, though it may turn out that Z was act.ng in self-defence. 

80. Nothing is an offence which is done by accident or misfortune and wit 

out any criminal intention or knowledge in the doing of a 
Accident in doing a j aw f u \ ac t in a lawful manner by lawful means and with 

lawful act. proper care and caution. 

Illustration. 

\ is at work with hatchet ; the head flies off and kills a man who is standing by. 
Here, if there was no want of proper caution on the part of A, his act is excusable and not 

an offence. 
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[Ss. 81 to 87 


Act Ukely ^to^l * °u itS **“« d ^ewith the knowl- 

harm, but done with- , 1 ls J^ely to cause harm, if it be done without any 

out criminal intent, mmaa intention to cause harm, and in good faith for the 

and to prevent other Purpose of preventing or avoiding other harm to person or 
harm * property. v 

„„ E x P lanat i°n-- -!t is a question of fact in such a case whether the harm to be 

?Z\ T < °/ aV01< l ed WaS ° f SUch a nature and 50 imminent as to justify or excuse 
the risk of doing the act with the knowledge that it was likely to cause harm. 


Illustrations . 

his pan! fi^ he him P ,e a if n in f suchTp^tion a " y ^ 0r “<*«*«“* on 

alters his course without any intention to run down the bonr f n L L i x*--, 'J' l * A 

S5S K 

as to excuse .Vs act, A is not guilty of the offence a a " d S ° lmminent 

Act of a child under 82. Nothing is an offence which is done by a child under 
seven years of age. seven years of age. y 

Xc . v! ng is an offe *J ce which is done by a child above seven years of age 

seven and under ^ ? Ve ; w1 ! 0 , haS not Gained sufficient maturity 

twelve of immature f l . nders tanding to judge of the nature and consequences 
understanding. °* his conduct on that occasion. 

84. Nothing is an offence which is done by a person who, at the time of 
unto'Ld m a ind erSOn ° f 2° mg - reaSOn ° f unsoundn ess of mind, is incapable of 

either wrong or contrary™^ ° f ^ ^ 0r that he " d01 ^ what * 

a person who, at the time of doing 
Act of a person in- ls » by rea son of intoxication, incapable of knowing the 


capable of judgment 
by reason of intoxica¬ 
tion caused against his 
will. 


Offence requiring a 
particular intent or 

knowledge committed 

by one who is intoxi¬ 
cated. 


nature of the act, or that he is doing what is either wrong, 
or contrary to law : provided that the thing which intoxi¬ 
cated him was administered to him without his knowledge 
or against his will. s 

86. In cases where an act done is not an offence unless done with a partic¬ 
ular knowledge or intent, a person who does the act in a 
state of intoxication shall be liable to be dealt with as if 
he had the same knowledge as he would have had if he had 
not been intoxicated, unless the thing which intoxicated 
dl i™ administered to him without his knowledge or against 

87. Nothing which is not intended to cause death, or grievous hurt, and 

Act not intended ls n °t known by the doer to be likely to cause death 

or grievous hurt, is an offence by reason of any harm which 

£rT„ a „ y “s USe ’ " nf in, “ ded *he doer to L„se <o any 
P. f^ 1 ’ above ei S hteen years of age, who has given consent 

of any harm which it may be^novv^b^th^^^’ t° harm ’ ° r by re ason 

person who has consented^ take the risk Jd thafha^ ^ Y ^ t0 any SUCh 


not 

and not known to be 
likely to cause death 
or grievous hurt done 
by consent. 
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Illustration. 

A and Z agree to fence with each other for amusement. This agreement implies the 
consent of each to suffer any harm which, in the course of such fencing, may be caused 
without foul play ; and if A, while playing fairly, hurts Z, A commits no offence. 

88. Nothing, which is not intended to cause death, is an offence by reason 

of any harm, which it may cause, or be intended by the doer 
to cause, or be known by the doer to be likely to cause, to any 
person for whose benefit it is done in good faith, and who has 
given a consent, whether express or implied, to suffer 
that harm, or to take the risk of that harm. 


Act not intended to 
cause death done by 
consent in good faith 
for person’s benefit. 


Illustration. 

A, a surgeon knowing that a particular operation is likely to cause the death of Z, w ho 
suffers under a painful complaint, but not intending to cause Z's death, and intending, 
in good faith, Z’s benefit, performs that operation on Z, with Z’s consent. A has committed 
no offence. 


89. Nothing which is done in good faith for the benefit of a person under 

twelve years of age, or of unsound mind, by or by consent, 
either express or implied, of the guardian or other person 
having lawful charge of that person, is an offence by reason 
of any harm which it may cause, or be intended by the doer 
to cause or be known by the doer to be likely to cause, to 
that person : 


Act done in good 
faith for benefit of 
child or insane person, 
by or by consent of 
guardian. 


Provisos. Provided— 

First .—That this exception shall not extend to the intentional causing of 
death, or to the attempting to cause death ; 

Secondly .—That this exception shall not extend to the doing of anything 
which the person doing it knows to be likely to cause death, for any purpose other 
than the preventing of death or grievous hurt; or the curing of any grievous disease 
or infirmity. 

Thirdly .—That this exception shall not extend to the voluntary causing of 
grievous hurt, or to the attempting to cause grievous hurt, unless it be for the pur¬ 
pose of preventing death or grievous hurt, or the curing of any grievous disease 
or infirmity ; 


Fourthly .—That this exception shall not extend to the abetment of any offence, 
to the committing of which offence it would not extend. 


Illustration. 

A, in good faith, for his child’s benefit without his child’s consent, has his child cut for 
the stone by a surgeon, knowing it to be likely that the operation will cause the child’s death 
but not intending to cause the child’s death. A is within the exception, inasmuch as his 
object was the cure of the child. 


90. A consent is not such a consent as is intended by any section of this 

Consent known to be Code * “ ^ COnS6nt “ ^ a P*??? \ lnder of injury, 

given under fear or or un(aer a nnsconception of fact, and if the person doing the 

misconception. act knows, or has reason to believe, that the consent was 

given in consequence of such fear or misconception ; or, 

if the consent is given by a person who, from unsoundness of mind, or intoxi- 
Consent of insane cation, is unable to understand the nature and consequence 
person. of that to which he gives his consent ; or 


unless the contrary appears from the context, if the consent is given by a 
Consent of child. person who is under twelve years of age. y 

91. The exceptions in sections 87 and 88 and 89 do not extend to acts which 
Exclusion of acts are offences independently of any harm which they mav 
which are offences cause, or be intended to cause or be known to be likelv t 

indepeud ently of harm cause, to the person giving the consent, or on whose behalf 
caui5CO - the consent is given. 11 
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g^od 


Act done in 
faith for benefit of a 
person without con¬ 
sent. 


Illustration. 

woman) is an ofifenceYndepindcntlyoTany'hfrm which iTm '' 6 PUrpOSe °* savin 8 the life of the 

to the woman. Therefore it b not m hv ‘ M be intended to cause 

0. ,1,0 of l,er guardian „ ,„e caudug 

92. Nothing is an offence by reason of any harm which it may cause to a 

person for whose benefit it is done in good faith, even without 
t at peison s consent, if the circumstances are such that it 
is impossible for that person to signify consent, or if that 
person is incapable of giving consent, and has no guardian 

possible to obtain consent in tirnfforthe" thmgto bSdoL^th'benefit ■ Wh ° m * * 
Provisos Provided— 

death, n0t “‘ end of 

offencef'to^the'commttting^orwliich'offence^ "would*not extend. abe ' ment °' 

Illustrations „ 

to be tripfnned hr0 A n notTnte l n^nKZ , s n d d eath i 'h e t Si - ble ' 'a' a sargeon ’ finds that Z requires 

the trepan before Z recovers his power of judging forVmTelf. 

may kill Z, butTotintending'tokill Z and V? ^ l ikely that the s hot 

Z a mortal wound. A has° ommittednc'offence^ falth intending Z s benefit. A's ball gives 

SS5S1SSSS3 S2SSSS IS 

sectionfft and7“ ere “* “ " 0t benefil withi ” of 

93. No communication made in good faith is an offence by reason of any 

Communication made harm to the person to whom it is made, if it is made for thi 
in good faith. benefit of that person. r 

Illustration. 

A, a surgeon, in good faith, communicates to a patient his minion i 

The patient dies in consequence of the shock. A has committed no * «* he ca u nnot liv e. 
knew it to be likely that the communication might cause the patient's death thcugh he 

94. Except murder, and offences against the State punishable with death 

Act to which a per- nothing is an offence which is done bv a oersnn who ; d th ’ 

threats. C ° mpeHed by do * by threats, which, at the time^f doing ff, rea'som 

will otherwise be the consequence ^Provided" the perron^" 4 t0 ^ perS ° n 

dead, piece h ims e I( in tll e 2ST 
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Act causing slight 
harm. 


Explanation 1.—A person who, of his own accord, or by reason of a threat 
of being beaten, joins a gang of dacoits, knowing their character, is not entitled to 
the benefit of this exception, on the ground of his having been compelled by his 
associates to do anything that is an offence by law. 

Explanation 2.—A person seized by a gang of dacoits, and forced by threat 
of instant death, to do a thing which is an offence by law ; for example, a smith com¬ 
pelled to take his tools and to force the door of a house for the dacoits to enter and 
plunder it, is entitled to the benefit of this exception. 

95. Nothing is an offence by reason that it causes, or that it is intended 

to cause, or that it is known to be likely to cause, any harm, 
if that harm is so slight that no person of ordinary sense and 
temper would complain of such harm. 

Of the Right of Private Defence. 

96. Nothing is an offence which is done in the exercise 
of the right of private defence. 

97. Every person has a right, subject to the restrictions 
contained in section 99, to defend— 

hirst. —His own body, and the body of anv other person, against, any offence 
affecting the human body ; ' 

Secondly. The property, whether moveable or immoveable, of himself or 
of any other person, against any act which is an offence falling under the definition 
of theft, robbery, mischief or criminal trespass, or which is an attempt to commit 
theft, robbery, mischief or criminal trespass. 

98. When an act, which would otherwise be a certain offence is not that 

offence, by reason of the youth, the want of maturity of un¬ 
derstanding, the unsoundness of mind, or the intoxication 
of the person doing that act or by reason of any misconcep¬ 
tion on the part of that person, every person has the same 

u . r , n 8 ht of private defence against that act which he would 

have if the act were that offence. 


Things done in pri¬ 
vate defence. 

Right of private 
defence of the body 
and of property. 


Right of private 
defence against the act 
of a person of unsound 
mind, etc. 


Illustrations. 

r . , Z i U undcr the influence of madness, attempts to kill A; Z is guilty of no offence 

But A has the same right of private defence which he would have if Z were sane. 

(6) A enters by night a house which he is legally entitled to enter. Z in good f ilth 
taking A for a house-breaker, attacks A. Here Z, by attacking A under this ,„ "concention 
commits no offence. But A has the same right of private defence agaLT Z whTch he 
would have if Z were not acting under that misconception. e ' ‘ h he 

99. There is no right of private defence against an act which does not reason- 

Acts against which cause the apprehension of death or of grievous hurt, 

there is no right of “ done, or attempted to be done by a public servant acting 
private defence. in good faith under colour of his office, though that act mav 

not be strictly justifiable by law. 

r ..„ en JPP X \ n ° right of P riy ate defence against an act which does not reasonablv 

by the d1re?t P ion T ° v" th ° r ° f hurt ' if *>ne, or attempted tobeTon/ 

lhough that COl °“ r °‘ 

rcc„,, J h , e „ r x wh,c " thcre is ,ime *» 1 “™ 

Extent to which the • private defence in no case extends to the 

right may be exercised. dieting ot more harm than it is necessary to inflict for th~ 

purpose of defence. ine 

against an” act done, orlttmp'ted'toTe doSTby priva,e d1 ,en “ 

he knows, or has reason to believe, that the person Ling the act L “'h pnbSc serv” '? 
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sSSSiSf ssiF™ 

100. The right ot private defence of the body extends, under the restrictions 
When the right of mentioned m the last preceding section, to the voluntary 

private defence of the causing of death or of any other harm to the assailant ff 

52„ g isr ■ ,o z h h,ch ? ccasi r ,he » f the %h “ • o 

any of the descriptions hereinafter enumerated, namely ■_ 
will ,he >rr-hens,„„ that death 

grieve?SSi^S.rS2 aonaequencTof such S? aPPrehe " 5i °" 

Thirdly.— An assault with the intention of committing rape ■ 

Fourthly. An assault with the intention of gratifying unnatural lust ; 

Fifthly.—. An assault with the intention of kidnapping or abducting ; ’ 

Sixthly.— An assault with the intention of wrongfully confining a nerson 
under circumstances which may reasonably cause him to Apprehend that he wS be 
unable to have recourse to the public authorities for his release. 1 b 

101. If the offence be not of any of the descriptions enumerated in the last 
When such right preceding section, the nght of private defence of the bodv 

extends to causing does not extend to the voluntary causing 0 f death to 

a?*™° ,h " lh “ TTV tnt „d e 

harm other than death. ' * Voluntar y causin & to the assailant of any 

102. The right of private defence of the body commences as soon as a reason- 
Commencement and atMe apprehension of danger to the body arises from an 

continuance of the attempt or threat to commit the offence though the offence 

; is Axiy. "« h r been rT mittci ■ “ d ii conti„s s “ e i°™ 

such apprehension of danger to the body continues. 

103. The right of private defence of property extends, under the restrictions 

mentioned in section 99, to the voluntary causing of death 
or of any other harm to the wrong-doer, if the offence, the 
committing of which, or the attempting to commit which 

i e T C1Se °J tbG nght ’ be an offen ce of any of 
the descriptions hereinafter enumerated, namely :_ 

First. —Robbery 

Secondly .—House-breaking by night ; 

Thirdly. Mischief by fire committed on any building tent or vessel u 
p?ope"ty ; “ VeSS 15 " S ' d 1S a hUma " dW ' lling - ° r “ a pla “ ,or the <Siody of 

Fourthly. — Theft, mischief or house-trespass under cnrli ■ 

may reasonably cause apprehension that death P or grievous hurt wflfK” 8 “ 
sequence, if such right of private defence is not exercised. b * le con * 

104. If the offence, the committing of which or the attempt;™ *. 

When such right which, occasions the exercise of the rieht r,f ^ . £> o cornmi t 
extends to causing fnv be theft, mischief or crim nal tresmss 

5SS. 0,, " r ,h " '"T' raM - ‘ "S’ preceding ^sfctiorq 

but doe,extend, subject to "heS“th” S °[''T’' 
causing to the wrong-doer of any harm other than death ’ 6 voluntar y 


When the right of 
private defence of 
property extends to 
causing death. 
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105. The right of private defence of property commences when a reasonable 

apprehension of danger to the property commences. 

Commencement and -pi • t . £ , , 

continuance of the l ne right ot private defence of property against theft 

right of private de- continues till the offender has effected his retreat with the 

fence of property. property or either the assistance of the public authorities 

is obtained, or the property has been recovered. 


The right of private defence of property against robberv continues as lorn- 

as the offender causes or attempts to cause to any person death or hurt or wrongful 

restraint or as long as the fear of instant death or of instant hurt or of instant personal 
restraint continues. 1 


The right of private defence of property against criminal trespass 
continues as long as the offender continues in the commission of criminal 
mischief. 


or mischief 
trespass or 


The right of 


continues as long as t 
continues. 


private defence of property against house-breaking by 
ie house-trespass which has been begun by such house-breaking 


v night 


106. If in tl 

Right of private de¬ 
fence against deadly 
assault when there is 
risk of harm to inno¬ 
cent person. 


ie exercise of the right of private 
which reasonably causes the 
defender be so situated that he 
that right without risk of harm 
right of private defence extends 


defence against an assault 
apprehension of death, the 
cannot eilectually exercise 

V 

to an innocent person, his 
to the running of that risk. 


Illustration. 


A is attacked by a mob who attempt 
his right of private defence without firing 
harming young children who are mingled 
firing he harms any of the children. 


to murder him. 
on the mob, and 
with the mob. 


lie cannot effectually exercise 
he cannot fire without risk of 
A commits no offence if bv so 


CHAPTER V. 

Of Abetment. 

Abetment of a thing. 107. A person abets the doing of a thing, who— 

First. —Instigates any person to do that thing ; or, 

Secondly. Engages with one or more other person or persons in any consnirarv 
or the <loing of that thing if an act or illegal omission takes place in pursuance erf 
that conspiracy, and in order to the doing of that thing ; or 

thing Thirdly ~ [ntentionall y aids . b y act or illegal omission, the doing of that 

Explanation \ —A person who, by wilful misrepresentation, or by wilful 
concealment of a material fact which he is bound to disclose, voluntarily causes r 

S^’thVthLT t0 CaU " W Pr0CUre ’ " ^ t0 bC d ° ne ’ is said to instigate the 

Illustration. 

7 r A ' a P u khc officer, is authorized by a warrant from a Court of lustico to mn i , 
Z ‘ B ' kn< ? win > T tha t fact and also that C is not Z, wilfully represents \ t R a P ppeher E 1 
a d thereby intentionally causes A to apprehend C Here 13 ^abets hi " J- lat C 1S Z ' 

apprehension of C. * e c abets by instigation the 

Explanation 2.—Whoever, either prior to or at the time of the • • 

of an act, does anything in order to facilitate the commission o that 
thereby facilitates the commission thereof, is said to aid the doing 0 f that act 

108. A person abets an offence, who abets either the commission* of an 
Abettor. offence, or the commission of an act which w!!h k 

°ff ence - if committed by a person capable hv 1 d r be 3n 
an oUence w„h the Sanaa intention or Lowledge as tS o, 1' a “ “ m - 
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to ah a m cf "«»* 

Illustrations. 

mi, »i&4. ‘ nS,1 ”’ a '“ B “ m “ r * r C - B '»'“*• «• «» »■ A i, goilty abelting B „ com . 

“ K“"m„r, “&?*«» *“•» »• ■> govern 

Explanation 3.—It is not necessary that the person abetted should be ranahl* 
b> iaw of committing an offence, or that he should have the same guilty intention 
oi knowledge as that of the abettor, or any guilty intention or knowledge.’ 

Illustrations. 

be an (a ofieAce! tl if a commH 1 ted en b t y°a personVapable" ^ 3C1 which would 

having the same intention as A. ' Here \ whether the\ct be fnl° m H i ll1g an offenCe - and 
abetting an offence. ^nether the act be committed or not, is guilty of 

[b) A, with the intention of murdering Z, instigates R p rhilH 
age, to do an act which causes Z’s death R in lC ^ chllcl « n der seven years of 

the absence of A and thereby causes Z’s death H ‘r^th ^ 0 ? f i he abetment - <-loes the act in 

A i, iikbfeTb 2 , *pl“,? ed !*& B P h * b J' h by °! 

subject to the pun^shlnent^of dea th ^ ^ ^ had Committed Murder, and he is therefore 
of his mind, bein|tnclp^ble"of ^rnc wing the nature^' th^' acror^aT C he 0f s th r UnSoul ? dne ? s 

raw t a Ls 

house, and is liable to the punishment provided fer that offence.^ ^ ^ t0 a dwellin S' 

(d) A, intending to cause a theft to be committed insti^at^ rs . i a , , 

mg to Z out of Z’s possession. A induces B to believe that thl^™ A* k P ro P»ty belong- 
the property out of Z’s possession, in ^ood faith bdievtae it toZ n n” 8 ? A R B takeS 

Explanation 4.—The abetment of an offence being an offence the abetment 
of such an abetment is also an offence. ’ tne abetment 

Illustration. • 

A instigates B to instigate C to murder Z. B accordingly instigates C tn mur/To 7 1 

C commits that offence inconsequence of B’s instigation. B is liable to be punished fo^hH 

afso lHhV t , m P umshmer,t ** murder ; and, as A instigated B to commit the offence A s 

also liable to the same punishment. 1 Re * A 15> 

Explanation 5.—It is not necessary to the commission of the offence of abet¬ 
ment by conspiracy that the abettor should concert the offence with the person 

the°oTn , S is commuted 1Cnt * ***** ” th<3 cons P irac y in pursuance of which 


A concerts with B a plan for poisoning Z. It is agreed that A shall ad,, i • + 
poison. B then explains the plan to C, mentioning that a third person is to adlnlmster the 
poison, bur without mentioning A’s name. C agrees to procure the poison t0 admin 'Ster the 
delivers it to B for the purpose of its being used in the manner explained 1 pr ° cures f nd 
the poison ; Z dies in consequence Here though \ and C have net e • a A administers 

C has been engaged in the conspiracy in pursuance of which Z has * h?™ P ' red A to g, ethe r. yet 

therefore committed the offence defined in this section and is Ifcbleto a ™ urdered ' C has 
murder. ’ dna 1S liaDIe to the punishment for 

108-A. A person abets an offence within the meaning of this Code who in 
Abetment in British British India, abets the commission of any Act without and 
India Of offences out- beyond British India which would constitute ^n offenceTf 

committed in British India. 
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) v 


* “ »**^«j.***v- I l W 14L/V L 

ment if the act abetted 
is committed inconse¬ 
quence and where no 
express provision is 
made for its punish¬ 
ment. 


Illustration. 

guilty of LbeUing murder! G ° a ’ to a ™"ler - Co a . 

Procedure .’ — Special complaint. 

109. Whoever abets any offence shall, if the act abetted is committed in 
Punishment of abet- consequence of the abetment, and no express provision is 

made by this Code for the punishment of such abetment be 
punished with the punishment provided for the offence. 

Explanation. An act or offence is said to be committed 
in consequence of abetment, when it is committed in 
consequence of the instigation, or in pursuance of the con¬ 
spiracy, or with the aid which constitutes the abetment. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A offers a bribe to B, a public servant, as a reward for showin**- v e 

secttorVm ° f B ' S °* Cial fUnCti0nS ' B acCC P ts lhe bril >- A has abetted Che offence .h-tuu-d !n 

(b) A instigates B to give false evidence. U, in consequence of the , 

that offence. A is guilty of abetting that offence, and is liable to the same punishment 

(c) A and It conspire to poison Z. \, in inirsn mre < It" ti,,. 

poiso.i and delivers it to 15 in order that he may administer urn/ 15 m '" V ‘I 10 

conspiracy, administers the poison to Z in A s absence and ILAby causes / "d "/i, °‘ thc 

If is guilty ot murder. A is guilty of abetting that offence bv con.mr icv .ml i , , 4 He , r ° 

punishment for murder. 1 ant * ,s b.dile to the 

Procedure: Court by which offence abetted is triohin r-, . • 
abetted cognizable According as warrant or summons ^ ( ' ogrlI2:abk '; ,f offence 
abetted According as the offence abetted is compoundable or no| SSUC ^ ° ffence 

110. Whoever abets the commission of an offence shall, if the person abetted 

does the act with a different intention or knowledge from 
that of the abettor, be punished with the punishment provi¬ 
the act had been done with the intention or knowledge of the 
abettor and with no other. b 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 109. 

Liability of abettor 111. When an act is abetted and i differed . • 

when one act abetted done, the abettor is liable for the act done in l ls 

„„„ d, ”r n ‘ “* to .he eame as il he had dheak abeUed™ 

rovided the act done was a probable consequence of the'abetment and was 

Proviso. ToT n puTsurn; 1C o ; n d UenCe ° f ^ *«*%■««. or' will, the 

abetment consp.racy which constituted the 

/ v . . . Illustrations. 

purpose. Thetlfikp tn consequcmce^of'the inst?gation > ° < b°^ him poison for that 

food of Y, which is by the side of that of Z Here .f the clnhi™ TV’ uts the Poison into the 

A s instigation, and the act done was under the circumstanced a nmhfw" 1 " the influenCe of 
cibetment, A is liable in the same manner and to flip ^ consequence of the 

child to put the poison into the food of Y e extent as if he had instigated the 

ST z m 

consequence of the burning ’ ° f the theft was a act, and not a probable 

of robbery^and^'providc^them‘with^rms^fo^Hthat; 1 ^* 18 ^ h ° U R at midni g ht for the purpose 
and being resisted by Z, one of the ,nm^es morder z"^Here fTA ° brCak Into th « hoTe 
able consequence of the abetment, A is liabie to the punishment provided for ? e pr ° b ' 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 109. P ° rnur<Jer - 

Abettor when liable 112. If 

to cumulative punish¬ 
ment for act abetted 
and for act done. 


Punishment of abet¬ 
ment it person abetted 
does act with different 
intention from that of 
abettor. 


under the last preceding Section the ' dhet } 0T is liable 

to the act abetted and constitute- COI J. ml . tted 111 addition 
abettor is liable to punishment for each ot^he 011^“' ^ 
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Illustration. 

A instigates B to resist by force a distress made by a public servant D in 

quence, resists that distress. In offering the resistance 7 P ll nhT ' B, in conse- 

hurt to the officer executing the distress. As B i aUSeS ^ous 

ing the distress, and the offence of voluntarilyIT *r u \ °« enCe of resist- 

punishment for both these offences ; and if A knew that B LuTi hurt, B Ilable to 
gn = s hurt in resisting the distress, A wS 

113. When an act is abetted with the intention on the part of the abettor 

Liability of abettor ? ca ^* m S a particular effect, and an act for which the abettor 
for an effect caused by ls liab j e m consequence of the abetment, causes a different 
the act abetted differ- effect from that intended by the abettor, he abettor is liable 

ent from that intended f or +v,p effort raucoH ' , CLLUr 1S liaDie 

by the abettor. ° f -r clused » ln the same manner and to the same 

,. , „ . exte ^ t , as , lf he ha d abetted the act with the intention of 

causing that effect, provided he knew that the act abetted was likely to cause that 


luuMj uuun, 


Abetment of offence 
punishable with death 
or transportation for 
life — if offence not 
committed. 


ss&r"*’' * <* “* b "»»«p»»»hW 

Procedure : —Same as under s. 109. 

114. Whenever any person, who if absent would be liable to be punished 

as an a °ettor, 15 present when the act or offence for which 
be A P resen ‘ wben he would be punishable in consequence of the abetment 
is ommi ec is committed, he shall be deemed to have committed such act 

or offence. 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 109. 

115. Whoever abets the commission of an offence punishable with death 

or transportation for life, shall, if that offence be not committ¬ 
ed in consequence of the abetment, and no express provision 
is made by this Code for the punishment of such abetment 
be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 

term which may extend to seven years, and shall also be 
liable to fine ; 

and if any act for which the abettor is liable in consequence of the abetment 

If act causing harm and which causes hurt to any person, is done the ahettnr 

quence° ne in sh . a . U , be Hable , to ^P ri f nment of either description for a term 

q ™ h f h ma y extend to fourteen years, and shall also be liable 

to tine. 

Illustration. 

A instigates B to murder Z. The offence is not committed. If B had murdered Z he 
would havebcen subject to the punishment of death or transportation’for life Therefore 
A is liable to imprisonment for a term which may extend to seven years and alee i 
and, if any hurt be done to Z in consequence of the abetment, he win be liable to 
ment for a term which may extend to fourteen years, and to fine imprison - 

. „ P : oce i u : e kT GO A rt b y. wbich of,en ce abetted is triable-Cognizable, if offence 
abetted cognizable—According as warrant or summons may issue for 

abetted-Not bailable-According as offence abetted is com”oundable or not 

116. Whoever abets an offence punishable with imprisonment shall, if that 

offence be not committed, in consequence of the abetment 
and no express provision is made by this Code for the punish¬ 
ment of such abetment, be punished with imprisonment of 
any description provided for that offence for a term which 
may extend to one-fourth part of the longest form 

for that offence ; or with such fine as is provided for that offence or with both 


Abetment of offence 
punishable with im¬ 
prisonment, if offence 
be not committed ; 
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and if the abettor or the person abetted is a public servant, whose duty it is 
to prevent the commission of such offence, the abettor shall be punished with imprison- 
if abettor or person rnent of any description provided for that offence, for a term 
abetted be a public which may extend to one-half of the longest term provided 

isTo a preve h „°t offend.* f ° r that ™ with SUch fine as is Prided for the 

r offence, or with both. 

Illustrations. 

(a) .A offers a bribe to B, a public servant, as a reward for showing A some favour in 

the exercise of Bs official functions. B refuses to accept the bribe. A is punishable under 
this section. r 

(b) A instigates B to give false evidence. Here, if B does not give false evidence, A 

has nevertheless committed the offence defined in this section, and is punishable 
accordingly. 1 

( c ) a police-officer, whose duty it is to prevent robbery, abets the commission of 
robbery. Here, though the robbery be not committed, A is liable to one-half of the longest 
term ol imprisonment provided for that offence, and also to fine. 

{(1) B abets the commission of a robbery by A, a police officer, whose duty it is to 
prevent that offence. Here, though the robbery be not committed, Bis liable to one-half 
oi the longest term of imprisonment provided for the offence of robbery, and also to fine. 

•,hp,.^ r ° Ce f“ re i.r G °* rt which offence abetted is triable Cognizable, if offence 
/ e 1 cognizable—According as warrant or summons may issue for offence 

ihrtia CC ° 6 offence ab e«ed is bailable or not According as offence 
abetted is compoundable or not. 

117. Whoever abets the commission of an offence by the public generally 

Abetting commission or by any number or class of persons exceeding ten, shall be 
of offence by the pub- punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 

ten persons. m ° rC £ o hl J h ma y extcnd to three years, or with fine, or with 


Concealing design to 
commit offence punish¬ 
able with death or 
transportation for 
life— 


Illustration. 

mtma,« *«* of more If,an ten 

sar «■ whU * srsa vzss&ssstnz 

Procedure ;—Same as under s. 116 . 

118. Whoever intending to facilitate or knowing it to be likely that he will 

thereby facilitate the commission of an offence punishable 
with death or transportation for life, 

voluntarily conceals, by any act or illegal omission, 

the existence of a design to commit such offence or makes 

any representation which he knows to be false respecting 
such design, v b 

shall, it that offence be committed, be punished with imprisonment of either 

mited COm ‘ d f e ?K np « 0n fC T a tCrm Which ma Y extend to seven years, or 

• i the offence be not committed, with imprisonment of either 

If offence be not description for a term which may extend to thre venre • 
ommitted. and in either case shall also be liable to fine. ^ 

Illustration. 

A knowing that dacoity is about to be committed at B falselv inform* at 
that a dacoity is about to be committed at C a Diace in ^ al!sel . y f 0 ™ 8 the Magistrate 

misleads the Magistrate with intent to facilitate the commission the"' ff" d ther ~ y 

dacoity is committed at B in pursuance of the design. A is punishable undL thU^ec Jon* 

w^Tanfr^umr a " le - C ° finiZab,e ' if 

abetted Not bailable If offence committed but bailable If offe^e benot 0 ™ 01 " ° ffCnCe 
According as offence abetted is compoundable or not. b 1 commit ted— 
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L^* iu 1ZU-A 


it offence be com¬ 
mitted ; 


Public servant c„„- ’toTf likely'IhaTlS"wilUtTeSby kn0 "™? if 

“,'SS e "wch“,'i; prevent^ 111 " 6 « * '* W« «» public “Til'™ 

liis duvy to prevent— * 

existence of a design to cwnmU^rh 0 nffp' S ' ^ ^ ^ ° r illegaI omission . th e 
wh,ch he knows to be false respecting such design" ^ a ° y re P resentation 

° ^descrin tioT 11011 * * a pumshed with imprisonment of any 

or with I?? f he ° ngCSt t6rm ° f such imprisonment 
both ; (l) h 6 aS 15 P rov,ded for that offence, or with 

tation for X 1 if? 6 °^ nCe be P unishable with death or transpor¬ 
a term which may extend to ten years • (2) P f ° F 

it olZ’cl »V CriS” itted -•S , ?, be , pu " ished »» imprisonment of 

men,, or with such 

Illustration. 

robbery which may comedo his” desi « ns to 
omits to give such information, with intent to fac litlte tL r g "S to commit robbery, 

Swnt ~n. 

« o^»ce 


if offence be punish¬ 
able \vi:h death, etc. • 


Concealing design to 
commit offence punish- 
able with imprison¬ 
ment— 


compoundable or not. 

120. Whoet er in^ending^to facilitate or knowing it to be likely that he will 

with^imprisonment! C ° mmiSS1 ° n ° f an offence P™ishable 

voluntarily conceals, by any act or illegal omission the 
existence of a design to commit such offence, or makes’anv 
representation which he knows to be false respecting such 

shall if the offence be committed be punished with imprisonment of the 

rjLt™ b ' S?r£ fa " ° BenCe ' ,0r » te ™ may 

and, if the offence be not committed, to one-eighth, of the longest term of such 

JLSST mSbolh"'' ° r Wi,h SUCl ’ fine “ iS pr °' idcd ,or «» offeree! 

Procedure : —Same as under s. 119 . 


CHAPTER V-A. 

Criminal Conspiracy. 

120-A. When two or more persons agree to do, or cause to be done— 
Definition of crimi- (1) an illegal act, or 
nal conspiracy. (2) an act which is not illegal by illegal means 

such an agreement is designated a criminal conspiracy : 

Provided that no agreement except an agreement to rornm,-* o a , ,, 

amount to a criminal conspiracy unless some act besides thp n oftence shall 
by one or more parties to such agreement in pursSnce“treS aSreemcl,t ls d °“ 
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Explanation .—It is immaterial whether the illegal act is the ultimate object 
of such agreement, or is merely incidental to that object. 

120-B. (1) Whoever is a party to a criminal conspiracy to commit an offence 

Punishment of crim- P unishable with death, transportation or* rigorous imprison- 
inal conspiracy. ment for a term of two years or upwards, shall, where no 

express provision is made in this ( ode for the punishment of 
such a conspiracy, be punished in the same manner as if he had abetted such offence. 

(2) Whoever is a party to a criminal conspiracy other than a criminal conspiracy 
o commit an offence punishable as aforesaid shall be punished with imprisonment of 
01 1her description for a term not exceeding six months, or with fine or with both. 

often cf r ° CeC/are ; “ Special complaint-Other procedure same as for substantive 


Waging or attompt- 
ing to wage war, or 
abetting waging of 
war against the 

( hieen. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Of Offences Agaixsi the St.vie. 

121. Whoever wages war against tlie Queen, or atu rnpts 
to wage such war, or abets the waging of such war, shall be 
punished with death, or transportation for life, and sh 
also be liable to fine. 


Illustration*. 

0) A joins an insurrection against the Omen. lias t ( Tl ,n i 1 1< d tl„ 

in tins Sec.tion. 


hence uc lined 


[h) A in India abets an insurrection against tin Onecn's ('i.ncrnmi nt of (Avion bv 
; en;W arms to the msurgents. A is Ruilty of .be,ting the waging U uar against the 

ab.e C ° mP,aint Session Non-cognizable Warrant Not ball- 

Ol-A. Whoever within or without British India conspires to commit any of 

the offences punishable by section 121, or to deprive the 

i*®5 IZX 8"“","' " ,C ’■ 0VOT « mV , »' BrhW, Infill, „r ‘,ny par, 
able by section 121. K.rco , or conspires to ovciawc, 1 )\' means of ('riminal force 

/ . or the show of criminal force, the Government of India or 

any Local Government, shall be punished with transportation for life or anv shorter 

term or with imprisonment of either description which mav extend to tor. vears 
and shall also be liable to fine. 

Explanation ,-To consitute a conspiracy under this section, it is not neces¬ 
sary that any act or illegal omission shal take place in pursuance thereof. 

Procedure : —Same as under s. 121. 

122. Whoever collects men, arms or ammunition or otherwise prepares to 

Collecting arms, etc., ' Vage war wlth thc Mention of either waging or being prepared 
with intention of wag- *° wa ^ e w<u against the Queen, shall be punished with trans- 
ing war against the portation for life or imprisonment of either description for 

•' UOen ' aterm not exceeding ten years, and shall also be liable to 

line. 

Procedure : Same as under s. 121. 

123. \\ hoe\er, by any act, or by any' illegal omission, conceals the existence 

Concealing with in- !°, W ? ge , War a S ainst th e Queen, intending by such 

tent tc facilitate concea Jment to facilitate, or knowing it to be likely that such 
design t<> wage war. concealment will facilitate, the waging of such war shall be 

punished with imprisonment of either description for - term 
which may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. ' P 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 121. 
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124. W hoever with the intention of inducing or compelling the Governor- 

Assaulting Governor- j J . eneral India, or the Governor of any Presidency or a 

Lieutenant-Govprnnr nr , 


General, Governor, 
etc., with intent to 
compel or restrain the 
exercise of any lawful 
power. 


Sedition. 


t • , i , ~ ui 7 i iciiucuty. or a 

Lieutenant-Governor, or a Member of the Council of the 
Governor-General of India, or of the Council of anyPresidency 
to exercise or refrain from exercising in any manner any of 

the lawful powers of such Governor-General, Governor 
Lieutenant-Governor or Member of Council 
assaults or wrongfully restrains, or attempts wrongfully’to restrain or 
overawes, by means of criminal force or the show of criminal force or attempt’s so 
ofCouncT’ Governor-General, Governor, Lieutenant-Governor or Member 

shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine P 

able—^No^compoundable! compIaint Session N on-cognizable Warrant Not bail- 

124-A. Whoever by words, either spoken or written, or by signs or bv 

visible representation, or otherwise, brings or attempts to 
• f r re • )ring into hatred or contempt, or excites or attempts to 

excite disaffection towards. Her Majesty or the Government established by law in 

British India, shall be punished with transportation for life or any shorter term 

to which fine may be added or with imprisonment which may extend to three yearn’ 
to which fine may be added, or with fine. 3 ’ 

feeling?#enmity” expression "disaffection” includes disloyalty and all 

s *. , a 2.—Comments expressing disapprobation of the measures of the 

Government with a view to obtain their alteration by lawful means, without exciting 

or attempting to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection, do not constitute an offence 
under this section. u a 

Explanation 3.—Comments expressing disapprobation of the administrative 

or other action of the Government without exciting or attempting to excite hatred 

contempt or disaffection, do not constitute an offence under this section 

. P :°\\ du : e •— 1 Special complaint—Session, Chief Presidency Magistrate or 
District Magistrate, or Magistrate of the 1st class specially empowered Non 
cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. P Y empowered Non - 

125. Whoever wages war against the Government of any Asiatic Power in 
Waging war against alliance or at peace with the Queen or attempts to wage such 

anf,nr SiatiC ^' ° r abetS the wa S in S of such war, shall be punished with 

Queen " transportation for life, to which fine may be added, or with 

imprisonment of either description for a term which mav 
extend to seven years, to which fine may be added or with fine ^ 

able—No^^orrmoumhTbl* 1 complaint Session Non- cognizable—Warrant Not bail- 

126 - Whoever commits depredation, or makes preparations to commit depre¬ 
dation, on the territories of any Power in alliance or at 

peace with the Queen, shall be punished with imprisonment 

ot either description for a term which may extend to seven 
years and shall also be liable to fine and to forfeiture of 

. any property used or intended to be used in committing such 

depredation, or acquired by such depredation. 

Procedure :— Same as under s. 125. 

Whoever receives any property knowing the same to have been taken 

in the commission of any of the offences mentioned in sections 

125 and 126, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 

description for a term which may extend to seven years, and 

shall also be liable to fine and to forfeiture of the property 
so received. v v y 

poundfbTe"^" Sesslon Non-cognizable Warrant—Not ballable-Not com- 


Committing depre¬ 
dation on territories of 
Power at peace with 
the Queen. 


127. 

Receiving property 
taken by war or depre¬ 
dation mentioned 
in sections 125 or 126. 
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128. Whoever, being a public servant and having the custody of any State 

prisoner or prisoner of war, voluntarily allows such prisoner 
Public servant escape from any place in which such prisoner is confined, 

TisonTr^of sAate^or ke punished with transportation for life, or imprisonment 

war To escape. * ° of either description for a term which may extend to ten years, 

and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure :—Special complaint—Session—Non-eognizable—Warrant—Not bail¬ 
able—Not compoundable. 

129. Whoever, being a public servant and having the custody of any 

State prisoner or prisoner of war, negligently suffers such 

Public servant negli- prisoner to escape from any place of confinement in 

gently suffering such w hj c h such prisoner is confined, shall be punished with 
prisoner to escape. . . . 1 , ... 1 , . 

r K simple imprisonment tor a term which may extend to three 

years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure :—Special complaint—Session—Presidency Magistrate or Magis¬ 
trate of 1st class—Non-cognizable—Warrant—Bailable Not compoundable. 

130. Whoever knowinglv aids or assists anv State prisoner or prisoner 

of war in escaping from lawful custody, or rescues or attempts 
to rescue any such prisoner, or harbours or conceals any such 
prisoner who has escaped from lawful custody, or offers or 
attempt* to offer any resistance to the re-capture of such 
prisoner shall be punished with transportation for life, or with 
imprisonment of either description tor a term which ma\ extend to ten years, and 
shall also be liable to fine. 

Explanation .—A State prisoner or prisoner of war. who is permitted to be 
at large on his parole within certain limit* in British India, i* said to escape from 
lawful custody if he goes beyond the limits within which he i> allowed to be at large. 

Procedure : —Special complaint -Session Non-cognizable Warrant Not bail¬ 
able—Not compoundable. 


Aiding escape of, 
rescuing or harbour¬ 
ing such prisoner. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Of Offences relating to the Army, Navy and Air Force. 

131. Whoever abets the committing of mutiny by an officer, soldier, sailor 
Abetting mutiny, or or airman in the Army, Navy or Air Force of the Queen, or 

attempting to seduce attempts to seduce any such officer, soldier, sailor or airman 
a soldier, sailor or from his allegiance or his duty, shall be punished with 
airman from his duty. transportation for life, or with imprisonment of either descrip¬ 
tion for a term which may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Explanation .—In this section the words “ officer,” “ soldier,” “ sailor ” and 
“ airman ” include any person subject to the Army Act, the Indian Army Act 
1911 or the Air Force Act, as the case may be. 

Procedure : —Session—Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 

132. Whoever abets the committing of mutiny by an officer, soldier, sailor or 

airman in the Army, Navy or Air Force of the Oueen, shall 

if' muthiy" is° commit- if mutinv be committed in consequence of that abetment, be 
ted in consequence punished with death or with transportation for life, or impri- 
thereof. sonment of either description for a term which may extend 

to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 131. 
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A K 133 ; t Whoever a bets an assault by an officer 
Abetment of assault A rmv vr av „„ r /• ' UlLCr , 

/\rmy, iNavy or Air b orce of 

officer being in the execution 

with imprisonment of either 

may extend to three years, and 


[Ss. 133 to 139 


-- V- UOOCl U 1 l 

by soldier, sailor or 
airman on his superior 
officer, when in execu¬ 
tion of his office. 


soldier, sailor or airman in the 
the Queen, on any superior 
°J office shall be punished 
description for a term which 
shall also be liable to hne. 


nizable—Warrant—Not bailabbf—Not^o m p o mi dLb^ Magistrate of lst class—Cog- 

134. Whoever abets an assault by an officer, soldier, sailor or airman in the 
Abetment of such j ™jA a ,l yorAlrlH . orce o f the Queen, on any superior officer 

assault if the assault be,n S , ln tbe execution of his office, shall, if such assault be 

,S C ° mm,tted - committed in consequence of that abetment, be punished with 

extend to seven years, and shall also beliableVfinm ^ 1 "™ which 

F 'Z d “Z .•- S “ ,l0 "- C °6i, i “ bl -'" «r r a„,-N», badanle-No, c„„po„„d,bfe. 

^ ‘ ll0CVer abet * the desertion of any officer, soldier, sailor or airman in 

tion oSier saiW with' Zlr^ ^ ° f the 2 Ueen ’ sha11 be Punished 

or airman. oylTt T" ° f eit,ier descn Ption for a term which 

may extend to two j’ears, or with fine, or with both. 

able—Warrant—Bailable e ^ot N compou J nda 0 bl^ aglStrate ° f ,St ° r 2nd claSS —Cogniz- 

136. Whoever, except as hereinafter excepted, knowing or having reason 

y’rmv'y' tl>at al1 fffieet, soldier, sailor or airman in the 

Winch may extend to Z'ye^'or * — 

is givc^'S^ SS " 0t "> «* «• » » h '<=" «» harbour 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 135. 

137. The master or person in charge of a merchant vessel, on board of which 

n f any deserter from the Army, Navy or Air Force of the Oneeri 

rss ,h r h k r*k 01 

vessel through negli- hab [ e to a penalty not exceeding five hundred rupees if he 
gence of master. mi S ht have known of such concealment but for some neelect 

01 his duty as such master or person in rhnro-o u ? r 
some want of discipline on board of the vessel. P ~ h g6 ' or but for 

Procedure :—Presidency Magistrate or ~ , 

cognizable—Summons—Bailable—Not compoundable " l8t or 2nd class—Non- 

138. Whoever abets what he knows to be an act of insubordination by 

WT-X 5 rlZi f, T- 9 ““ n ' Shl11 ' “ SUCh act rf h>suUrdSi“ A b ' e r 
airman. sn or or committed in consequence of that abetment be punished 

may extend t» six months, or with fine, or with both P “ ,erm "' hlch 

- *« ~ *«■ class—Cogniz- 

138-A. r Repealed .j 

139. No person subject to the Army Act, the Indian Army Act, 1911 the 
Persons subj.ct to Nava helpline Act or the Air Force Act is subject to 

certain Acts. ™ T thlS C ° de for an y of th e offences defined 

m this Chapter. 
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140. Whoever, not being a soldier, sailor or airman in the Military, Naval 
Wearing garb or or sery i ce of the Oueen, wears any garb or carries any 
carrying token used by token resembling any garb or any token used by such a 
soldier, sailor or soldier, sailor oi airman with the intention that it may be 
airman. believed that he is such a soldier, sailor or airman shall be 

punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend 
to three months, or with tine which may extend to five hundred rupees, or with 
both. 


Procedure Any Magistrate 
poundable. 


Cognizable — Summons — Bailable — Not com- 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Of Offences against The Public Tkanouillitv. 

*v 

141. An assembly of five or more persons is designated an “unlawful assent- 

Unlawful assembly. b,v ” > f the common object of the persons composing that 

assembly is— 

First. —To overawe by criminal force, or snow of criminal force, the Legis¬ 
lative or Executive Government of India, or the Government of any Presidency, 
or any Lieutenant-Governor, or any public servant in the exercise of the lawful 
power of such public servant ; or 

Second. —To resist the execution of ant’ law, or oi any legal process ; or 

Third. —To commit any mischief or criminal trespass, or other offence ; or 

Fourth. —By means of criminal force, or show of criminal force, to any 
person to take or obtain possession of anv property, or to deprive any person of 
the enjoyment of a right of way, or of the use of water or other incorporeal righ of 
which lie is in possession or enjoyment, or to enforce any right or supposed right ; or 

Fifth. —By means of criminal force, or show ol criminal forc e, to compel any 
person to do what he is not legally bound to do, or to omit to do what he is legally 
entitled to do. 

Explanation. —An assembly which was not unlawful when it assembled, may 
subsequently become an unlawful assembly. 

142. Whoever, being aware of facts which render anv assemblj r an unlawful 
Being member of assembly, intentionally joins that assembly, or continues in 

unlawful assembly. it, is said to be a member of an unlawful assembly. 

143. Whoever is a member of an unlawful assembly, shall be punished with 

Punishment. imprisonment of either description lor a term which may 

extend to six months, or with, line, or with both. 

Procedure .-— Any Magistrate—Cognizable— Su rnmons—Bailable—Not com- 
poundable. 

144. W hoever, being armed with any deadly weapon, or with anything 

... which, used as a weapon of offence, is likely to cause death, 

assembly' armed^with * S - f mern her of an unlawful assembly, shall be punished 
deadly weapon. with imprisonment of either description for a term which 

may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

a kj e r °cedure . Any Magistrate Cognizable—Warrant — Bailable—Not compound- 

145. Whoever joins or continues in an unlawful assembly knowing that such 

jsrt "..s; -"“M “ s r tly is* been «»““*<> i" A 

assembly knowing it P rescri o ed by law to disperse, shall be punished with imprison- 
has been commanded men t of either description for a term which may extend to 
to disperse. two years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 144. 
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146. Whenever force or violence is used by an unlawful assembly, or by 

Biotic F m , ember tbereof < ln prosecution of the common object 

of such assembly, every member of such assembly is 

guilty of the offence of rioting. y 

147. Whoever is guilty of rioting, shall be punished with imprisonment 

riotin" 1Shment £ ° r ° P 61 descri Ption for a term which may extend to two 
noting - years, or with fine, or with both. 

able. -Any Ma e ,sma,,_Cog„™ W ,_Warr,„ t _B,Uab,e-N„, compound- 

148. Whoever is guilty of rioting being armed with a deadly weapon or 

Rioting armed with f th anything which, used as a weapon of offence is likelv 

deadly weapon. to cause death, shall be punished with imprisonment of eithX 

or with fine, or with * ' erm which ‘° <•>■« years, 

nlaabte “‘‘SS" " Magistrate o, .« Css-C.g. 

149. II an offence is committed by any member of an unlawful assembly 

Every member of in P ro ^ecution of the common object of that assemblv or 
unlawful assembly such as the members of that assembly knew to be likelv to bp 

nutted in prosecution a t the timp < °^ ect ’ ever y P^SOn who, 

of common object. T e tlme of the committing of that offence, is a member 

p J „ of the same assembly, is guilty of that offence. 

made withou^warramfo^offence or fe notL^ccor a d b inr ACCOrding 38 3rreSt may be 

issue for Offence-According as offence is ^bfe^r 

150. Whoever hires or engages, or employs, or promotes, or connives at the 

Hiring or conniving °\ em P l0 y ment of any person to join 

at hiring, of persons. ? r b ^ome a member of any unlawful assembly, shall be pun- 

to jom unlawful assem- lsbable as a member of such unlawful assembly and for anv 
y - 0ffen ^ e wblch ma Y bc committed by any such person as a 

mons ^according to° U <)iffe^ice^^c*omm i tteff h triab,e -Cog„izable-Warrant or Sum- 
is bailable or not—Not compoundabll 7 person hl red—According as offence 

Knowingly ^‘infnT pemons^v'to' assembly of five or more 

- ■ y ■ 1 Persons likely to cause a disturbance of the public peace 

a i ft< n l UCh assembl y h as been lawfully commanded to disperse’ 
shail be pun,shed with imprisonment of either description’ 

or w ith Sh may ,0 S ‘ X m °" ths ’ or '"‘h fine, 

1 * • ^ assembly is an unlawful assemblv within tb^ ™ 

of section 141, the offender will be punishable under sectfoTl45 m8 

poundabR-Surnmtry" Ma * istr a*-Cognizable_Summons-Bailable-Not com- 

152. Whoever assaults or threatens to assault, or obstructs or attempts 

•££SPf*S i IXuShc selvant^in SS'afu^'Vi 

™ When suppressing assembly, or to suppress a riot or af,?ay° JSST 

shad he punished with im^Zmem oTeilhTScrtdL'^fter'hT 3 "" 
extend to three years, or with fine, or with both. P ‘ terra wh,ch ■“>>' 


or continuing in 
assembly of five or 
more persons after it 
has been commanded 
to disperse. 
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giving 


Wantonly 
provocation with in¬ 
tent to cause riot. 


if rioting be 
mitted ; 


com- 


if not committed. 


Ss. 153 to 156] * -.—- 

153. Whoever malignantly, or wantonly, by doing anything which is illegal, 

gives provocation to any person intending or knowing it 
to be likely that such provocation will cause the offence of 
rioting to be committed, shall, if the offence of rioting be 
committed in consequence of such provocation, be punished with imprisonment 

of either description for a term which may extend to one year, 
or with fine, or with both ; and, if the offence of rioting 
be not committed, with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to six months, or with fine, 
or with both. 

Procedure Any Magistrate—Cognizable- Warrant (if rioting be committed) — 
or summons (if not committed)—Bailable—Not compoundable. 

153-A. Whoever by words, either spoken or written, or by signs, or In¬ 
visible representations, or otherwise, promotes or attempts to 
Promoting enmity p rorno te feelings of enmity or hatred between different classes 
between classes. 0 f pj er Majesty's subjects, shall be punished with imprison¬ 

ment which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

Explanation .—It does not amount to an offence within the meaning of this 
section to point out, without malicious intention and with an honest view to their 
removal, matters which arc producing, or have a tendency to produce, feelings of 
enmity or hatred between different classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. 

Procedure Special complaint—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st 
class_Non-cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable - Not compoundable. 

154. Whenever any unlawful assembly or riot takes place, the owner or 
Owner or occupier occupier of the land upon which such unlawful assembly 

of land on which an is held, or such riot is committed, and any person having or 
unlawful assembly is claiming an interest in such land, shall be punishable with 
held. fine not exceeding one thousand rupees, if he or his agent or 

manager, knowing that such offence is being or has been committed, or having 
reason to believe it is likely to be committed, do not give the earliest notice thereof 
in his or their power to the principal officer at the nearest police-station, and do 
not in the case of his or their having reason to believe that it was about to be com¬ 
mitted, use all lawful means in his or their power to prevent it and, in the event of 
its taking place, do not use all lawful means in his or their power to disperse or 
suppress the riot or unlawful assembly. 

Procedure : —Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class—Non- 
cognizable— Summons— Bailable—Not compoundable. 

155. Whenever a riot is committed for the benefit or on behalf of any 

person who is the owner or occupier of any land respecting 
Liability of person which such riot takes place or who claims any interest in 
for whose benefit riot suc h land, or in the subject of any dispute which gave rise to 
is committed. the riot, or who has accepted or derived any benefit there¬ 

from, such person shall be punishable with fine, if he or his agent or manager, having 
reason to believe that such riot was likely to be committed or that the unlawful 
assembly by which such riot was committed was likely to be held, shall 
not respectively use all lawful means in his or their power to prevent such assembly 
or riot from taking place, and for suppressing and dispersing the same. 

Procedure : —Same as under s. 154. 

156. Whenever a riot is committed for the benefit or on behalf of any 

person who is the owner or occupier of any land respecting 
which such riot takes place, or who claims any interest in 
such land, or in the subject of any dispute which gave rise to 

the riot, or who has accepted or derived any benefit there¬ 
from. 


Liability of agent 
of owner or occupier 
for whose benefit riot 
is committed. 
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the agent or manager oi such person shall be punishable with n i 
agent or manager, having reason to believe thot 0 mh T , W1 , fine> ^ suc ^ 
or that the unlawful assemb by vvl ch s rh V riot was be committed, 

from taking place and for suppressing and dispersing ?he same. assembly 

Procedure :—Presidency Magistrate nr iVTncsf 

cognizable—Summons—Bailable—Not compoundtble ? * ° r 2nd class — N °n- 

157. Whoever harbours, receives or assembles, in any house or premises in 

Harbouring persons occu pation or charge, or under his control any persons 
hired for an unlawful Rowing that such persons have been hired engaged or em- 
assembly. ployed, or are about to be hired, engaged’or employed, to 

punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to 
six months, or with fine, or with both. y exixna to 

Procedure : Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate n f i«t ™ u 

nizable—Summons—Bailable—Not compoundable—Summary 2nd c,ass — C °g- 

158. Whoever is engaged or hired or offers or attempt to be hired or engaged. 

Being lured to take shall °be ^mfisheef d ^ “Ct^ 1 .41, 

part in an unlawful V , ^ , . . mprisonment of either description 

assembly or riot ; ^ wrnch may extend to six months, or with fine 

or with both, r 

and whoever, being so engaged or hired as aforesaid, goes armed, or engages 
or to go armed, offers to go armed, with any deadly weapon or with 

death, shall be punished for'*? ‘° T? 

may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both ' P ‘ whlch 

ntzabt^™^^ >« “• *»■ class—Cog- 

Summary (cl. 1 and 2). 1 rmed ) Bailable—Not compoundable— 

Vffray 159 ' ^nuhlir ^ ***??*’ ^ in a P ublic P lace - disturb the 

Afiray - P ubhc P eace - th ey are said to » commit an affray ” 

- '** »- 2nd class—Cog- 

160. Whoever commits an affray, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
Punishment for com- 'F . e ^ cn P fon for a term which may extend to one month 

mitting affray. witlTboth WhlC1 may extend to one hundred rupees, or 

poundCble—Summary. Ma ^ iStratC Non ‘ co Snizable Summons—Bailable—Not com- 


CHAPTER IX. 


Of Offences by or relating to Public Servants. 


servant 

gratification 


161. Whoever, being or expecting to be a public servant, accepts or obtains 

or agrees to accept, or attempts to obtain from any person 
for himseif or for any other person, any gratification whatever’ 
other than legal remuneration, as a motive or reward for doing 
or forbearing to do any official act or for showing or forbear 
mg to show, in the exercise of his official functions, favour 

to render any service 

Government of India, or with the Government of anv Presideifcv or with ec ? tlve 

tenant-Govemor, or with any public servant, as such shall be nunish d - f u 3n ^ b eu_ 

££T de5Cripti »" <« a term „h,eh may extend toXeT^S Sfi % 


Public 

taking 
other than legal remu¬ 
neration in respect of 
an official act. 


vi V7 


Vo 
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Explanations .—“ Expecting to be a public servant.” If a person not expect¬ 
ing to be in office obtains a gratification by deceiving others into a belief that he is 
about to be in office, and that he will then serve them, he may be guilty of cheating, 
but he is not guiltv of the offence defined in this section. 

“ Gratification.” The word “ gratification ” is not restricted to pecuniary 
gratifications, or to gratifications estimable in money. 

“ Legal remuneration.” The words “ legal remuneration ” are not restricted 
to remuneration which a public servant can lawfully demand, but include* all 
remuneration which he is permitted by the Government, which he serves, to accept. 

“A motive or reward for doing.” A person who receives a gratification as a 
motive for doing what he does not intend to do. or as a reward for doing what he 
has not done, comes within these words. 


illustrations. 

(«) A, a rnunsif, obtains from X, a banker, a situation in Z s bank for A’s brother, as 
a reward to A for deciding a cause in favour of X. A has committed the offence defined 
in this section. 

(6) A, holding the office of Kesidenl at Liu Court of a >ub idiarv Power, accepts lakh 
of rupees from the Minister of that Power. It do. nor nppe ir that A iCeeptod this sum 
as a motive or reward for doing or forbearing to do any lenticular official k 1 or for 
rendering or attempting to render any particular service to that Power with the British 
Government. But it does appear that A accept d the sum as a motive or reward for 
getiera'ly show ing favour in the exercise of his official functions m that Pouei A has com¬ 
mit ted the offence defined in this section. 

(c) A, a public servant, induces X erroneously to b- Hcve that Vs iullimnce with the 
Government has obtained a title for X, and thus induce-- X to give A money as a reward for 
this Service. A has committed the offence defined in this section 

Procedure ; —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class—Non- 
cognizable Summons— Bailable Not compoundable. 

162. Whoever accepts or obtains, or agrees to accept, or attempts to obtain, 
Takim' gratification. ^ rom any person, for himself or for any other person, any 

by corrupt or illegal gratification whatever as a motive or reward for inducing, 
means, in order to by corrupt or illegal means, any public servant to do or to 
mauence public scr- f U rbear to do any official act, or in the exercise of the official 

functions of such public servant to show favour or disfavour to 
any person, or to render or attempt to render any service or disservice to any person 
with the Legislative or Executive Government of India, or with the Government 
of any Presidency, or with any Lieutenant-Governor, or with any public servant, 
as such, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to three years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure ; —Same as under s. 161. 

163. Whoever accepts or obtains, or agrees to accept or attempts to obtain, 

.. . from any person, for himself or for any other person, any 

for exercise ^'personal Ratification whatever, as a motive or reward for inducing, 
influence with public tac exercise of personal influence, any public servant to 
servant. do or to forbear to do any official act, or in the exercise of 

the official functions of such public servant to show favour 
or disfavour to any person, or to render or attempt to render any service or disservice 
to any person, with the Legislative or Executive Government of India, or with the 
Government of any Presidency, or with any Lieutenant-Governor, or with any public 
servant, as such, shall be punished with simple imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 


Illustration. 

An advocate who receives a fee for arguing a case before a Judge; a person who receives 
pay for arranging and correcting a memorial addressed to Government, setting forth the 
services and claims c f the memorialist; a paid agent for a condemned criminal who lays 
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before the Government statements tending to show that the ronde™ +• 

not within this section, inasmuch as they do not exercise* or *° n WaS un J ust — are 

influence. y exercise or profess to exercise personal 


Procedure 


»' Uass Non-cogniz- 


Punishment for 
abetment by public 
servant of offences 
defined in section 162 
or 163. 


Public servant 

obtaining valuable 
thing, without con¬ 
sideration, from per¬ 
son concerned in pro¬ 
ceeding or business 
transacted by such 
public servant. 


• ---ur IV 

able—Summons—Bailable—Not compoundable. 

164. Whoever, being a public servant, in respect of whom either of the 

otfenc e s defined in the last two preceding sections is com¬ 
mitted abets the offence, shall be punished with imprison¬ 
ment of either description for a term which may extend to 
three years, or with fine, or with both. * 

Illustration. 

an officVto a^rDcularp'ersom' Asets' CTolng ^Tif * A to 8*e 

■»»< «>r . ttm. which Say eft.bi loto.^.” wl?L.o 

SgSl£^ , *“ ■“ N »- 

165. Whoever, being a public servant, accepts or obtains, or agrees to accent 

or attempts to obtain, for himself, or fe anyVther person 

v f uab !f tfimg^vithout consideration, or for a comsidera-’ 
tion which he knows to be inadequate 

from any person whom he knows to have been, or to 
e, or to be likely to be concerned in any proceeding or 
business transacted or about to be transacted by fuch 

FunctTonfofv' ° r lf havin S an y connection with the official 

subordinate! b™** ° F ° a ° y pubHc servant to whom he is 

so concerned? ^ PerS ° n Wh ° m he kn ° WS *° be interested in or related to the person 

two yei^o?'’ mprisonment for a term whic h may extend to 

Illustrations. 

is agreed that A shall pay fiftyVupees jfmonth°th ^? Settl ® m . ent cas ® pending before him. It 
made in good faith \ would VP ees a mo “ th . the house being such that, if the bargain were 

obtained a valuable thing from Z w,tSu"ade^uate con'S’deratio n.* * m0nth ' A haS 

notes at a discount, when they a're sealing bTthe market ’aP S C ° Urt ' Govern ment promissory 
valuable thing from Zwithou^ adequate consideration * premium. A has obtained a 

A sells^o Z S sh b a r r 0 es h m ^^nTa^fprl^^enlh^ A * a Ma ? istrate . °n a charge of perjury, 
z pays A for the shares accordingly The money so ^btained 8 ^" ^ market at a 

obtained by him without adequate consideration. 7 d by A 15 a valuabIe thing 

cogn£b°,^^ or ... OC 2nd 

166. Whoever, being a public servant, knowingly disobeys any direction of 

Public servant dis- such nublfc^er^ m J hlch he is to conduct himself as 

obeying law. with r] , pdb ’ c , servant ’ intendln g to cause, or knowing it to be 

intent to cause injury hkel y that he will, by such disobedience, cause iniurv to anv 
to any person. person shall be punished with simple imprisonment for a 

term which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

Illustration. 

A, bein g an officer directed by law to take property in execution i n 1 4- 

decree pronounced in Z's favour by a Court of Tustice knml , } ^ n order to satisfy a 

* ,iteiy *•«* *°“■» *. 

cognizable—Summon* 8 —BailablltfNot^onipoulidibfr . 3 ' 6 ° f Ut ° r 2 ” d cla88_ N.,n- 
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Public servant fra¬ 
ming an incorrect 
document with intent 
to cause injury. 


Public servant un¬ 
lawfully buying or 
bidding for property. 


167. Whoever, being a public servant, and being, as such public servant, 

charged with the preparation or translation of any document, 
frames or translates that document in a manner which he 
knows or believes to be incorrect, intending thereby to cause 
or knowing it to be likely that he may thereby cause injury 

to any person, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to three years, or with tine, or with both 

Procedure : —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class—Non- 
cognizable—Summons—Bailable —Not compoundable. 

168. Whoever, being a public servant, and being legally bound as such 
Public servant un- public servant not to engage in trade, engages in trade, 

lawfully engaging in shall be punished with simple imprisonment for a term which 
trafie ‘ may extend to one year, or with tine, or with both. 

Procedure : —Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class —Non-cogniz- 
able—Summons - Bailable Not compoundable. 

169. Whoever, being a public servant, and being legally bound, as such 

public servant, not to purchase or bid for certain property, 
purchases or bids for t lat property, either in his own name 
or in the name of another, or jointly, or in shares with others 
shall be punished with simple imprisonment for a term which 

may extend to two years, or with line, or with both; and 
the property, if purchased, shall be confiscated. 

Procedure :—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st [class Non-cogniz- 
able Summons—Bailable Not compoundable. 

170. Whoever pretends to hold any particular office .is a public servant. 

knowing that he does not hold such office or falsely perso- 

lie* secant’" ‘ PU ’ IKltes an - v othcr person holding such office, and in such 

assumed character does or attempts to do any act under 
colour of such office, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description, for 
a term which may extend to two years, or with tine, or with both. 

Procedure • — Any Magistrate -Cognizable Warrant Bailable Not compound- 

able. 

171. Whoever, not belonging to a certain class of public servants, wears 

any garb or carries any token resembling any garb or token 

(>1 used by that class of public serv ants, with the intention that 
it may be believed, or with the* knowledge that it is likely 
to be believed, that he belongs to that class of public servants, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description, 
for a term which may extend to three months, or with tine which may extend to two 
hundred rupees, or with both. 

Procedure ; -Any Magistrate—Cognizable -Summons -Bailable -Not 
poundable. 


«arb 


Wearing 
carrying token used by 
public servant with 
fraudulent intent 


com- 


CHAPTER IX-A. 

Of Offences relating to Elections. 

171-A. For the purposes of this Chapter— 

(а) “ candidate ” means a person who lias been nominated as a candidate at 

“ Candidate " and ? n ? election » nd . incl l udes a . Person who, when an election 
“electoral right” de \ s . ! n contem P^' ltlon » holds himself out as a prospective can- 
fined. dulate thereat; provided that he is subsequently nominated 

as a candidate at such election ; 

(б) " electoral right " means the right of a person to stand, or not to stand 

as, or to withdraw from being, a candidate or to N ote or refrain from voting it -m 
election. ^ L <tn 

Briber V 171-B. (1) Whoever- 

3 
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(1) gives a gratification to any person with the object of inducing him or any 

other person to exercise any electoral right or of rewarding any person for having 
exercised any such right ; or 6 

(n) accepts either for himself or for any other person any gratification as a 

reward for exercising any such right or for inducing or attempting to induce any other 
person to exercise any such right, 

commits the offence of bribery : 

Provided that a declaration of public policy or a promise of public action 
shall not be an offence under this section. 

(2) A person who offers, or agrees to give, or offers or attempts to procure 
a gratification shall be deemed to give a gratification. 

(3) A person who obtains or agrees to accept or attempts to obtain a gratifica¬ 
tion shall be deemed to accept a gratification, and a person who accepts a gratifica¬ 
tion as a motive for doing what he does not intend to do, or as a reward for doing 
what he has not done, shall be deemed to have accepted the gratification as a reward. 

Procedure : Special complaint—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st 
class—Non-cognizable—Summons—Bailable—Not compoundable. 

171-C. (1) Whoever voluntarily interferes or attempts to interfere with the 

Undue influence at free exercise of any electoral right commits the offence of 
elections. undue influence at an election. 

(2) Without prejudice to the generality of the provisions of sub-section (1) 

whoever— ’ 

(а) threatens any candidate or voter, or any person in whom a candidate or 
voter is interested, with injury of any kind, or 

(б) induces or attempts to induce a candidate or voter to believe that he or 
any person in whom he is interested will become or will be rendered an object of Divine 
displeasure or of spiritual censure, 

shall be deemed to interfere with the free exercise of the electoral right of 
such candidate or voter, within the meaning of sub-section (1). 

(3) A declaration of public policy or a promise of public action, or the mere 
exercise of a legal right without intent to interfere with an electoral right, shall not 
be deemed to be interference within the meaning of this section. 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 171-B. 

% 

171-D. Whoevej at an election applies for a voting paper or votes in the 

name of any other person, whether living or dead, or in a 
Personation at elec- fictitious name, or who having voted once at such election 

applies at the same election for a voting paper in his own 
name, 

and whoever abets, procures or attempts to procure the voting by any person 
in any such way, 

commits the offence of personation at an election. 

Procedure : —Same as under s. 171-B. 


tions 


171-E. Whoever commits the offence of bribery shall be punished with 
Punishment for imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
bribery. extend to one year, or with fine, or with both : 

Provided that bribery by treating shall be punished with fine only. 

Explanation. —“Treating” means that form of bribery where the gratifica¬ 
tion consists in food, drink, entertainment, or provision. 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 171-B. 
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Punishment for 
undue influence or 
personation at an elec¬ 
tion. 


171-F. Whoever commits the offence of undue 
influence or personation at an election shall he punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 


Procedure .-—Special complaint—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st 
class—Non-cognizable—Summons—Bailable—Non-compoundable. 


171-G. Whoever with intent to affect the result of an election makes or 

publishes any statement purporting to be a statement of 
False statement in fact which is false and which he either knows or believes to 
connection with an be false or does not believe to be true, in relation to the per- 

election - sonal character or conduct of any candidate shall be punished 

with fine. 


Procedure :—Same as under s. 171-F. 

171-H. Whoever without the general or special authority in writing of a 
T11 . . . candidate incurs or authorises expenses on account of the 

connection with an ho d in & an Y P u ^ ,c meeting, or upon any advertisement, 

election. circular or pub ication, or in any other way whatsoever 

for the purpose of promoting or procuring the election of 

such candidate, shall be punished with fine which may extend to five hundred rupees: 

Provided that if any person having incurred any such expenses not exceeding 
the amount of ten rupees without authority obtains within ten days from the date 
on which such expenses were incurred the approval in writing of the candidate 
he shall be deemed to have incurred such expenses with the authority of the can¬ 
didate. 


Procedure / —Same as under s. 171-F. 


171-1. Whoever, being required by any law for the time being in force or 

any rule having the force of law to keep accounts of expenses 
Failure to keep incurred at or in connection with an election fails to keep 
election accounts. such accounts shall be punished with fine which may extend 

to five hundred rupees. 

Procedure .-—Same as under s. 171-F. 


CHAPTER X. 


Of Contempts of the Lawful Authority of Public Servants. 

172. Whoever absconds in order to avoid being served with a summons 

Absconding to avoid '' rder P rocee ^ng from any public servant legally 

service of summons or . P ’ as such public servant, to issue such summons 
other proceeding. notice or order, shal be punished with simple imprisonment 

. , A n . fo t r a term which may extend to one month, or with fine which 

may extend to five hundred rupees, or with both ; 

or, if the summons or notice or order is to attend in person or bv avent nr 

mons^BathTbl^l—ivf^c^rnpoundabt^'surnmarjY 11 ^' 811 ^ 1116 Non " co § nizab Ie Sum- 

173. Whoever in any manner intentionally prevents the serving on himself 

Preventing service or on any other person, of any summons, notice or order 
of summons or other proceeding from anv Duhlic sprvant l^oii order 

proceeding, or prevent- such public servint n^!! ser vant legally competent, as 

ing publication there- " intention, ' . A Sl l ch Summons > notice or order 

Of. or intentionally prevents the lawful affixing to anv nlace 

of any such summons, notice or order 8 } P 
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• °\ V / n ^ e p^ ona ^4 remo\es any such summons, notice or order from any place 
to which it is lawfully affixed, J y 

or intentionally prevents the lawful making of any proclamation, under the 

authority of any public servant legally competent, as such public servant, to direct 
such proclamation to be made, 

shall be punished with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend 
to one month, or with fine which may extend to five hundred rupees, or with both: 

or, if summons, notice, order or proclamation is to attend in person or by 

agent, or to produce a document in a Court of Justice, with simple imprisonment 

for a term which may extend to six months, or with fine which may extend to one 
thousand rupees, or with both. 

Procedure : Special complaint Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st 

or 2nd class—Non-cognizable Summons - Bailable Not compoundable—Sum- 
mary. 1 

174. Whoever, being legally bound to attend in person or by an agent at a 
Non-attendance in certain place and time in obedience to a summons, notice 

obedience to an order order or proclamation proceeding from any public servant 
from public servant. legally competent, as such public servant, to issue the same, 

intentionally omits to attend at that place or time, or departs from the place 
where he is bound to attend before the time at which it is lawful for him to depart 

shall be punished with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend 
to one month, or with fine which may extend to five hundred rupees, or with both 

or, if the summons, notice, order or proclamation is to attend in person or by 
agent in a Court of Justice, with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend 
to six months, or with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both 

Illustrations. 

(a) A being legally bound to appear before the Supreme Court at Calcutta in obedience 

to a subpoena issuing from that Court, intentionally omits to appear. A has committed 
the offence defined in this section. L 1 

(b) A being legally bound to appear before a Zila Judge, as a witness, in obedience to 
a summons issued by that Zila Judge, intentionally omits to appear. A has committed the 
offence defined in this section. 

Procedure .-—Special complaint - Any Magistrate— Non-cognizable - Sum¬ 
mons-Bailable—Not compoundable -Summary. 

175. Whoever, being legally bound to produce or deliver up any document 

to any public servant, as such, intentionally omits so to 

produce or deliver up the same, shall be punished with simple 

imprisonment for a term which may extend to one month 

or with fine which may extend to five hundred rupees or 
with both ; 

or, if the document is to be produced or delivered up to a Court of Justice 
with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to six months, or with fine 
which may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both. 

Illustration. 

A, being legally bound to produce a document before a Zila Court, intentionally omits 
to produce the same. A has committed the offence defined in this section 7 

Procedure .-—Special complaint—Court in which offence committed subiect 
to provisions of Ch. XXXV—or if not committed in Court—Presidency Magistrate 

or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class—Non-cognizable—Summons—Bailable-Not com 

poundable—Summary. 1 

176. Whoever, being legally bound to give any notice or to furnish informa¬ 
tion on any subject to any public servant, as such inten¬ 
tionally omits to give such notice or to furnish such inhuma¬ 
tion in the manner and at the time required by law shall be 
punished with simple imprisonment for a term which mav 

extend to one month, or with fine which may extend to five 
hundred rupees, or with both ; 


Omission to produce 
document to public 
servant by person 
legally bound to pro¬ 
duce it. 


Omission to give 
notice or information 
to public servant by 
person legally bound 
to give it. 
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III I ' 1 U l »wi i . 

(//) A, a village* w.it liman, knowing that a <o*i>ider.iLie- bob v «f stranger:- 
through his village in order lo commit a d-iohv in tlio house of /. a wealthy 

. _ • • 1 1 • 1 I 1 ‘ 1 I 1 « *- • ■ r r • > 


or, if the notice or information required to be given respects the commission 
of an offence, or is required for the purpose of preventing the commission of an offence, 
or in order to the apprehension of an offender, with simple imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to six months, or with fine which may extend to one thousand 
rupees, or with both. 

Procedure :—Special complaint -Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st 
or2nd class—Non-cognizable —Summons—Bailable —Not compoundable Summary. 

177. Whoever, being legally bound to furnish information on any subject 

to any public servant, as such, furnishes, as true, information 

burnishing false n q lc su | ) j ( . ct which he knows or has reason to believe to 
information. , f . . , . . . . , r 

be false, shall be punished with simple imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to six months, or with tine which ma\ extend to one 
thousand rupees, or with both; 

or, if tlie information which he is legally bound to give respects the commis¬ 
sion of an offence, or is required for the purpose of preventing the commission of an 
offence, or in order to the apprehension of an offender, with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to two years, or with line, or with both. 

Illustration r, 

(a) A, a landholder, knowing of ill* commission of a murder within the limits of his 
estate, wilfully misinforms tile Magistrate of the district that the death has occurred f>v 
accident in consequence ol the bit** of a snake \ is guilty of the offence defined in 
this section. 

has passed 

.^.. ... ...... ., m ere h an t 

residing in a neighbouring place, and being bound, mi ler clause 5, section \ II IO*gulati >n 
111, 1821, of the Bengal Code lo give early and punctual information of the above fact 
to the officer of the nearest policc-sl 1 1ion, wilfully misinforms the police ollicer that a 
body of suspit ions chara< ter.s passed through the village with a view to couiinu dacoity in 
a certain distant plat e in a different direction. Here A is guilty of the offence defined in 
the latter part of this section. 

Explanation. In section 178 and in this section tin* word “ otfence " includes 
any act committed at any place out of British India, which, il committed in British 
India, would be punishable under any of the following sections, namely, 302, 304, 
382, 342, 393, 394, 39S, 398, 397. 398, 399, 402, 435, 438, 449, 450. 457. 458. 459 
and 480 ; and the word “ offender " includes any person who is alleged to have been 
guilty of any such act. 

Procedure : —Special complaint—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st 
or 2nd class—Non-cognizable -Summons Bailable —Not compoundable -Sum¬ 
mary (cl. 1). 

178. Whoever refuses to bind himself by an oath or affirmation to state 
Refusing oath or the truth, when required so to bind himself by a public servant 

affirmation when duly legally competent to require that he shall so bind himself, 
required by public shall be punished with simple imprisonment for a term 
ser\ant to make it. which may extend to six months, or with line which may 
extend to one thousand rupees, or with both. 

Procedure ; Special complaint -Court in which offence committed, subject 
to provisions of Ch. XXXV or if not committed in Court, Presidency Magistrate 

or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class—Non-cognizable—Summons—Bailable_Not 

compoundable—Summary. This note equally applies to ss. 179 and 180. 

179. Whoever, being legally bound to state the truth on any subject to 

Refusing to answer an y P ublic servant, refuses to answer any question demanded 
public servant author- <)f bim touching that subject by such public servant in the 
ized to question. exercise of the legal powers of such public, servant, shall be 

punished with simple imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to six months, or with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees or 
with both. v '' 

Procedure ; -Same as under s. 178. 
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180. Whoever refuses to sign any statement made by him, when required 

Refusing to sicr n t0 sl S n statement by a public servant legally competent 
statement. ° to require that he shall sign that statement, shall'be pimished 

to three months or with finTwV ^ m P rison ment for a term which may extend 
both. ’ wh ich ma Y extend to hve hundred rupees, or with 


Procedure : — Same as under s. 178 


False statement on 
oath or affirmation to 
public servant or per¬ 
son authorized to 
administer an oath or 
affirmation. 


181 . Whoever being legally bound by an oath or affirmation or state 

cfat ' ! -* — he truth on any subject to any public servant cr other 

person authorized by law to administer such oath or affirma¬ 
tion, makes, to such public servant or other person as afore- 
said, touching that subject, any statement which is false, 
and which he either knows or believes to be false or does not 

either description for at’ Z ■ u ^ Sha11 be Polled with imprisonment of 

liable to fine may CXtend t0 three - vears ' and shall also be 

182 . Whoever gives to any public servant any information which he knows 

False information ° r believes to be false, intending thereby to cause, or knowing 

it to be likely that he will thereby cause, such public servant— 

„„„ d °, 0r omit .anything which such public servant 

whfrh n0t , t0 do or omlt . lf the true state of facts respecting 
ich such information is given were known by him, or 

ance ofl^perso^ P °' VCr ° f S " Ch P " blic *» <1* injury or annoy- 

shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrintion for a tprm 

Stf S ‘ X ” WUh *• -X »> 'nTlSTe jhou^rnTptt 


with intent to cause 
public servant to use 
his lawful power to 
the injury of another 
person. 


Illustrations. 

ss it 

(b) A falsely informs a public servant that Z has contraband salt in a 

committed the offence defined in this section. >an e o Z. A has 

(c) A falsely informs a policeman that he has been assaulted and rnhh^H in „ • , 
bourhood of a part.cular village. He does not mention the name of any person as one^of 

wU! 311 ’ bUt kD T S lt t0 be hkely that ‘ n consec luence of this information the polled 

will make enquiries and institute searches in the village to the annovance of the viinL 

or some of them. A has committed an offence under this section Y villagers 

Procedure : Special complaint—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate nf ki 
or 2nd class Non-cognizable—Summons—Bailable—Not compoundable 

183. Whoever offers any resistance to the taking of any property by the 
Resistance to taking lawful authority of any public servant, knowing or having 
of property by lawful reason to believe that he is such public servant shall he 

p uWic punned with , mprisonment eith P description'for ^tenn 

extend toon, thousand^,“ " ,b " ,hS ' 0r ”* h *>” 


Procedure : —Same as under s. 182 
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184. Whoever intentionally obstructs any sale of property offered for sale 
Obstructing sale of by the lawful authority of any public servant, as such, shall 

property offered for be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
sale by authority of term which may extend to one month, or with fine which 
public servant. may extend to five hundred rupees, or with both. 

Procedure : —Special complaint—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 
2nd class—Non-cognizable—Summons—Bailable—Not compoundable —Summary. 

185. Whoever, at any sale of property held by the lawful authority of a 

public servant, as such, purchases or bids for any property 
on account of any person, whether himself or any other, 
whom lie knows to be under a legal incapacity to purchase 
that property at that sale, or bids for such property not in¬ 
tending to perform the obligations under which he lays him¬ 
self by such bidding, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to one month, or with fine which may extend to two 
hundred rupees, or with both. 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 184. 

186. Whoever voluntarily obstructs any public servant in the discharge 

of his public Inactions, shall be punished with imprisonment 

servant in discharge of ol el *her description lor a term which may extend to three 
public functions. months, or with tine which may extend to five hundred 

rupees, or with both. 

Procedure : Same as under s. 184. 


Illegal purchases or 
bid for property otter¬ 
ed for sale by authority 
of public servant. 


187. 


Omission to assist 
public servant when 
bound by law to give 
assistance. 


Whoever, being bound by law to render or furnish assistance to any 

public servant in the execution of his public duty, inten¬ 
tionally omits to give such assistance, shall he punished with 
simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to one 
month, or with fine which may extend to two hundred rupees, 
or with both ; 


and if such assistance he demanded of him by a public servant legally com¬ 
petent to make such demand for the purposes of executing any process lawfully issued 
by a Court of Justice, or of preventing the commission of an offence, or of suppressing 
a riot, or affray, or of apprehending a person charged with or guilty of an offence, 
or of having escaped from lawful custody, shall be punished with simple imprison¬ 
ment for a term which may extend to six months, or with tine which may extend 
to five hundred rupees, or with both. 

Procedure : —Same as-under s. 184. 

188. Whoever, knowing that, by an order promulgated by a public servant 

lawfully empowered to promulgate such order, he is directed 

du"ly °promulgated "'by t0 ? bstain fr ° m a “ rtain ac V or to take certain order with 
public servant. ' certain property in his possession or under his management, 

disobeys such direction, 

» * 

Procedure ; —Same as under s. 184. 

shall, if such disobedience causes or tends to cause obstruction, annoyance 
or injury, or risk of obstruction, annoyance or injury, to any person lawfully employ¬ 
ed, be punished with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to one 
month, or with fine which may extend to two hundred rupees, or with both ; 

, ... lf such disobedience causes or tends to cause danger to human life 
health or safety or causes or tends to cause a riot or affray, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to six months or 
with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both. 

Explanation — It is not necessary that the offender should intend to nroduce 
harm, or contemplate h.s disobedience as likely to produce harm. It is sufficient 
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»“ lW;i”yX e e”t r m ' Vl,iCh " e diSObC >' S ’ «" «* <i'S°bed,.„ce produces, 

Illustration. 

crder ,|j rL . ctin{! th P , a n..'j a o'c'''luln di'll''nil 1,1 V ,<l !l y ° mp ° were<1 l ° promulgate such 

189. Whoever holds out any threat of injury t0 blic ‘ 

1 hreat of injury to P er ^on in whom he believes that public servant'to be 

public servant. • for the purpose o, indudn/SpSfc"™ 

Witli the exercise of the public^functions of^nrtf ° r , d , e ay t0 do an .V ac t, connected 
with imprisonment of either description for t- ' P ud *. IC servar| t, shall be punished 
or with lme, or with both aescnpt,on for « which may extend to two years, 

Procedure .-—Same as under s. 188. 

iZ l rrr r -v l '> d p"r'H 1 ?, , ' e po r ?on n i" r> re ^t^ v ^^^ 

■p.® .«& “ zrZg. 

which may eg,end to 

Procedure .-—Same as under s. 188. 


T. hreat of injury to 
induce person to re¬ 
frain from applying for 
protection to public 
servant. 


chapter XI. 

Of False Evidence and Offences against Public Justice 

dence . decors Ltion upon any subject, makes any statemen^ich 

does not believe to be true, is sS “etff eSde^ “ t0 be fa,se - 

it is mfdfvTbaUy or~o therwise ” 611 * * ^ the raeani "S this section, whether 

Explanation 2.—A false statement as to the belief of tho ™ ,, 

within the meaning of this section and a nersnn i 1oX the person attesting is 

by stating that he believes a thing which he does not heho ° f g n ing u faIse evid ence 

he knows a thing which he doe^not Sow ™ WdI as ^ bating that 


Illustrations. 

fnlc 1 ^ A ’ in Su PP ort of a just claim which B has against 7 

clrtllcT™ ° n " tHal tHat hC bPard Z admit justkw'bi'f bI 


for one thousand rupees, 
claim. A has given false 


S f 8 z at w e t0 be ‘ hc han dwrU?ngo t f h Z*° whence d'oes’no^bel* tha -t ' >U believes a certain 

of z. Here A states that which be knows to be false, and thereW gives faiseevS^” 8 

A's t state gna t UrU to ^e^thr^ndwriting^Z° f A il loId^althT l—®* that he believes a 
As statement is merely as to his belief, and is true as to his huh f bellei f ln £ * to be so. Here 

the signature may not be the handwriting of Z, A his ^ve„ eviS^ 0 "*' aIth ° U S h 
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Fabricating 

evidence. 


false 


(//) A, being bound by an oath to state the truth, states that he knows that Z was at a 
particular place on a particular day. not knowing anything upon the subject A gives 
false evidence whether Z was at that place on the day named or not. 

ie) A, an interpreter or translator, gives or certifies as a true interpretation or transla¬ 
tion of a statement or document, which he is bound by' oath to interpret or translate truly, 

that which is not and which he does no: believe to b * a true interpretation or translation. 
A has given false evidence. 

192. Whoever causes any circumstance to exist, or makes any false entry 

in any book or record, or makes any document containing 
a false statement, intending' that such circumstance, false 
entry or false statement may appear in evidence in a judicial 
proceeding, or in a proceeding taken by law belore a public servant as such, or before 
an arbitrator, and that such circumstance, false entry or false statement, so appearing 
in evidence, may cause any person who in such proceeding is to form an opinion 
upon the evidence, to entertain an erroneous opinion touching any point material 
to the result of such proceeding, is said “lo fabricate false evidence." 

Illustrations. 

{a) A puts jewels into a box belonging to /, with the intmtion that they may be 
lound in that box, and that this tin umstancu mav cause Z o be innvic fed of theft \ has 
fabricated false evidence. 

(b) A makes a false entry in his shop-book for the purpo>e of u>in- it a^ corroborative 
evidence in a Gourl ol Justice. A has fabricated false evidence. 

(c) A, with the intention of causing Z to be convicted o! a criminal conspiracy, writes 
a. letter in imitation of Z's handwriting, purporting to be address* -1 to n a< < omplice in >u< ), 
criminal conspiracy, and puts the letter in a place which he kno, s that the officers of the 
I. olid* arc like.* Iv to li. A has f<il>rii atrd false \ kIcdc 


193. Whoever intentionally gives laUe evidence in any stage of a judicial 

proceeding, oi labricates false evidence lor the purpose of 
Punishment lor faN< being used in any stage of a judicial proceeding, >hall be pun- 
evidence. isli(*d with imprisonment of either d(‘scription for a term 

which may extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to 
fine ; 

and whoever intentionally gives or labricates false evidence in any other 
case, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to three years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

is ,i judicial pro- 


hxplanation 1.—A trial before a ( ourt-martial 


+ :}c ^ % 


ceeding. 

hxplanalion 2.—An investigation directed by law preliminary to a proceed¬ 
ing before a ( out t oi Justice, is a stage ol a judicial procecding, though that investiga¬ 
tion may not take place before a Court of Justice. 

Illustration. 

A. in an enquiry before a Magistrate for the purpose of ascertaining wherh- r Z ought to 
be committed for trial, makes on oath a statement which lie knows to lx laise. As this 
enquiry is a stage of a judicial proceeding, A has given false evidence. 

Exhumation 3. — An investigation directed by a Court of Justice according 
to law, and conducted under the authority of a Court of Justice, is a stage of a judi¬ 
cial proceeding, though that investigation may not take place before a Court of 
Justice. 


Illustration. 

A, in an enquiry before an officer deputed by a Court of Justice to ascertain on the snot 
the boundaries of land,»makes on oath a statement which he knows to be false \s this 
enquiry is a stage of a judicial proceeding. A has given false evidence. lls 

Procedure :— Special complaint -Session, Presidency Magistrate or Matfis 
trate of 1st class- Non-cognizable-WarrantBailable—Not compoundable. 8 
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ting false evidence 
with intent to procure 
conviction of capital 
offence. 


194. Whoever gives or fabricates false evidence, intending thereby to cause, 

Giving or fabrica- or knowin ? to be likely that he will thereby cause, any per- 
false evidence son to be convicted of an offence which is capital by the law 

of British India or England, shall be punished with transpor¬ 
tation for life, or with rigorous imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine ; 

and if an innocent person be convicted and executed in consequence of such 
if innocent person false evidence, the person who gives such false evidence, 

be thereby convicted shall be punished either with death or the punishment herein- 
and executed. before desC ribed. 

Procedure : —Special complaint—Session—Non-cognizable—Warrant—Not bail¬ 
able—Not compoundable. 


195. Whoever 

Giving or fabricating 
false evidence with in¬ 
tent to procure convic¬ 
tion of offence punish¬ 
able with transporta¬ 
tion or imprisonment. 


gives or fabricates false evidence intending thereby to cause, 
or knowing it to be likely that he will thereby cause, any 
person to be convicted of an offence which ' by the law of 
British India or England is not capital, but punishable 
with transportation for life, or imprisonment for a term of 
seven years or upwards, shall be punished as a person 
convicted of that offence would be liable to be punished. 


Illustration. 


A gives false evidence before a Court of Justice, intending thereby to cause Z to be 
convicted of a dacoity. The punishment of dacoity is transportation for life, or rigorous 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to ten years, with or without fine. A, therefore, 
is liable to such transportation or imprisonment, with or without fine. 

Procedure: —Special complaint—Session -Non-cognizable—Warrant_Not bail¬ 

able—Not compoundable. 

196. Whoever corruptly uses or attempts to use as true or genuine evidence 

Using evidence an Y eviclence which he knows to be false or fabricated, shall be 
known to be false. punished in the same manner as if he gave or fabricated false 

evidence. 

Procedure : —Special ^complaint—Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magis¬ 
trate of 1st class—Non-cognizable—Warrant—According as offence of giving such 
evidence is bailable or not—Not compoundable. 

197. Whoever issues or signs any certificate required by law to be given or 

signed, or relating to any fact of which such certificate is by 
Issuing or signing l aw admissible in evidence, knowing or believing that such 
false certificate. certificate is false in any material point, shall be punished in 

the same manner as if he gave false evidence. 

Procedure : Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class—Non- 
cognizable —Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 


198. Whoever corruptly uses or attempts to use any such certificate as a 
Using as true a true certificate, knowing the same to be false in any material 
certificate known to be point, shall be punished in the same manner as if he gave false 
alse * evidence. 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 197. 


199. Whoever, in any declaration made or subscribed by him, which declara- 

tion any Court of Justice, or any public servant or 

in declaration 6 vvh“h d is other P erson - is bound or authorized by law to receive as 
by law receivable as evidence of any fact, makes any statement which is false, 
evidence. and which he either knows or believes to be false or does not 

believe to be true, touching any point material to the object 
for which the declaration is made or used, shall be punished in the same manner as 
if he gave false evidence. 

. . Procedure .—Special complaint—Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magis¬ 

trate of 1 st class—Non-cognizable—Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 
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Using as true such 200. Whoever corruptly uses or attempts to use as 

declaration knowing it true any such declaration, knowing the same to be false in 
to be false. an y material point, shall be punished in the same manner 

as if he gave false evidence. 

Explanation .—A declaration which is inadmissible merely upon the ground of 
some informality, is a declaration within the meaning of sections 199 and 200. 

Procedure Special complaint—Session- Presidency Magistrate or Magis¬ 
trate of 1st class—Non-cognizable—Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 


201. Whoever, 

Causing disappear¬ 
ance of evidence of 
offence, or giving false 
information, to screen 
offender— 


knowing or having reason to believe that an offence lias been 
committed, causes any evidence of the commission of that 
offence to disappear, with the intention of screening the 
offender from legal punishment, or with that intention 
gives any information respecting the offence which he knows 
or believes to be false, 


shall, if the offence which he knows or believes to have been committed is 

punishable with death, be punished with imprisonment of 
if a capital offence; K ' . . . r , • , f , 

either description tor a term which may extend to seven 

years, and shall also be liable to line ; (1) 

and if the offence is punishable with transportation for life, or with imprison¬ 
ment which may extend to ten years, shall be punished with 
if punishable with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
ransportation , extend to three years, and shall also be liable to line (2) ; 

and if the offence is punishable with imprisonment lor any term not extending 

to ten years, shall be punished with imprisonment of the 
if punishable with description provided for the offence, for a term which may 
less than ten years' exte nd to one-fourth part of the longest term of the imprison- 
lmprisonment. ment provided for the offence, or with line, or with both. (3) 


Illustration . 

A, knowing that B has murdered Z, assists B to hide the body with the intention of 
screening B from punishment. A is liable to imprisonment of either description for seven 

years, and also to fine. 

Procedure :—Session only (in case of 1); Session, Presidency Magistrate, or 
Magistrate of 1st class (in case of 2 and 3) or Court by which offence is triable (in 
case of 3 )—Non-cognizable—Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 

202. Whoever, knowing or having reason to believe that an offence has been 

committed, intentionally omits to give any information 
respecting that offence which he is legally bound to give, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to six months, or with fine, 
or with both. 


Intentional omission 
to give information of 
offence by person 
bound to infoim. 


Procedure :—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class—Non- 
cognizable—Summons—Bailable—Not compoundable Summary. 

203. Whoever, knowing or having reason to believe that an offence has been 

committed, gives any information respecting that offence 
which he knows or believes to be false, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

. In sections 201 and 202 and in this section the word “ offence" 

includes any act committed at anyplace out of British India, which, if committed 
in British India, would be punishable under any of the following sections, namely, 
302, 304, 382, 392, 393, 394, 395, 396, 397, 398, 399, 402, 435, 436, 449, 450, 457, 
458, 459 and 460. 

Procedure .‘—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class—Non- 

cognizable—Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 


Giving false informa¬ 
tion respecting an 
offence committed. 

Explanation. 


THE INDIAN PENAL CODE 


Destruction of docu¬ 
ment to prevent its 
production as evidence. 

from being produced 
^ _ * 


T aJse personation for 
purpose of act or pro¬ 
ceeding in suit or pro¬ 
secution. 


the INDIAN PENAL CODE [Ss. 204 to 208 

204. Whoever K-cret« „ r destroys any Oocnment which he may be lawfully 

compelled to produce ns evidence in a Court of Justice or 
in any proceeding lawfully held before a public sere ant’ as 
such, or obliterates or renders illegible the whole or any part 
of such document with the intention of preventing the same 

aforesaid ;or\aftcrhe^halihal^n 1 f en f Ce ii bef ° re such , Court or Public servant as 

same for that purpose shall he nnnishei %E UmmPned ° r re, « uired to P rodllce the 

for a term which may evtenr pnn,shed NVlth .imprisonment of either description 

ma\ extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

able Warrant -Bailable—Not^ompo r undab^e MaglStrate ° f 1St class Non-cogniz- 

2 05. Whoever falsely personates another, and in such assumed character 

makes any admission or statement, or confesses judgment 
01 r : luses an V process to be issued or becomes bail or security 

any •°n l ' e , r act , in an y suit or criminal prosecution,’ 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 

for a term which may extend to three years, or with fine 
or with both. ~ ' 

Magistrate of 1 st 

206. Whoever fraudulently remot es, conceals, transfers or delivers to any 

person anv property or any interest therein, intending thereby 
to prevent that property or interest therein from being taken 
as a forfeiture or in satisfaction of a fine, under a sentence 
which has been pronounced, or which lie knows to be likely to 
he pronounced, by a Court of Justice or other competent 
authority, or from being taken in execution of a decree or 
4 i , order which has been made, or which he knows to be likely 

™w!tS f bollr deSCrip ^ R may'extrad'To^tw^years^or wTfin”; 

or S^^^^ strate - - 

20 7 . Whoever fraudulently accepts, receives or claims any property or any 

interest therein, knowing that he has no right or rightful 
claim to such property or interest, or practises any decep¬ 
tion touching any right to any property or any interest 
therein, intending thereby to prevent that property or in- 

f terest therein from being taken as a forfeiture or in satisfaction 

, f a , h ' le y n der a sentence which has been pronounced, or which he knows to be 

likely to be pronounced by a Court of Justice or other competent authority or from 

being taken in execution of a decree or order which has been made, or which he knows 

o be likely to be made by a Court of Justice in a civil suit, shall be punished with 

imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to two yearn or 
with fine, or with both. - 


Fraudulent removal 
or concealment of 
property to prevent its 
seizure as forfeited or 
in execution. 


Fraudulent claim to 

property to prevent 
its seizure as forfeited 
or in execution. 


Procedure :■ —Same as under s. 206. 

208. Whoever fraudulently causes or suffers a decree or order to be passed 

Fraudulently suffer- aga ’ nst lu ™ at the suit , of an Y person for a sum not due, 
ing decree for sum not or for a lar g er sum than is due to such person or for 
due ' an y property or interest in property to which such person 

order to be execute “ entlt i ed - .“i fraudulently causes or suffers a decree or 
of whieU f £ xec ' lted against him after it has been satisfied, or for anything in resDect 

t/on to , term b ^, satusfied ’ sha11 be P unished with imprisonment of either descrip- 
on foi a term which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both ' 
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Illustration. 

A institutes a suit against Z. Z, knowing that A is likely to obtain a decree against him, 
fraudulently suffers a judgment to pass against him tor a larger amount at the suit of B. 
who has no just claim agiinst him, in order that B. either on his own account or lor the 
benefit of Z, may share in the proceeds of any sale of Z's proper ty which may be in »dc under 
A's decree. Z has committed an offence under this section. 

Procedure : —Special complaint-Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st 
class—Non-cognizable—Warrant —Bailable - Not compoundable. 

209. Whoever fraudulently or dishonestly, or with intent to injure or annoy 

any person, makes in a ( ourt of Justice any claim which tie 
Dishonestly making knows to be false, shall he punished with imprisonment 
false Claim in Court. * of either description for a term which may extend to two 

years, and shall also be liable to line. 

Procedure .—Same as under s. 208. 

210. Whoever fraudulently obtains a decree or order against am person for 

a sum not due, or for a larger sum than is due, or for any 
Traudulently oh- property or interest in property to which he is not entitled, or 
taming dc< rec. ot sum fraudulently causes a decree or order to be executed against 

any person alter it has been satisfied or lor any (lung m respect 
of which it has been satisfied, or fraudulently suffers or permits any such act to he 
done in his name, shall be punished with imprisonment <*l either description for a 
term which may extend to two years, or with tine, or with both. 

Procedure : Same as under s. 208. 


Pals* 


charge 


offence made with 


211. Whoever, with intent to cause injury to any person, in.-uit ulo or causes 

to be instituted am criminal proceeding against that person, 
()1 or falsely charges any person with hat ing committed an 
intent to injure offence, knowing that there is no just or lawful ground for 

such proceeding or charge against that person, shall be pun¬ 
ished with imprisonment of either description fora term which ma\ extend to two 
years, or with hue, or with both ; (1) 

and if such criminal proceeding be instituted on a lal.se charge of an offence 
punishable with death, transportation for life, or imprisonment for seven years or 
upwards, shall be punishable with imprisonment of cither description for a term 
which mav extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure : Special complaint Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st 
class (in case of 1), also session (if punishable 7 years) but session only (if punish¬ 
able with death or transportation) Non-cognlzable Warrant Bailable Not com¬ 
poundable. 


212. W1 tenever an offence has been committed, whoever harbours or conceals 

a person whom lie knows or has reason to believe to be the 
er __ ai K)Ulin £ offend- G ff enc f er? with the intention of screening him from legal 

punishment, 

shall, if the offence is punishable with death, he punished with imprison- 

., „ ment of either description for a term which mav extend 

.f a capital offence ; tQ fiyc yearS( and shall also be liable to fine ; 

and if the offence is punishable with transportation for life, or with imprison- 
it punishable with ment which may extend to ten years, shall be punished with 
transportation for life, imprisonment of either description for a term which may¬ 
or with imprisonment, extend to three years, and shall also be liable to fine ; 


and if the offence is punishable with imprisonment which may extend to one 
year, and not to ten years, shall be punished with imprisonment of the description 
provided for the offence for a term which may extend to one-fourth part of the 
longest term of imprisonment provided for the offence, or with line, or with both. 

“ Offence ” in this section includes any act committed at any place out of 
British India, which, if committed in British India, would he punishable under any 
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394 ‘ 395 i 396 ’ 337 ■ 398 ‘»■ 

guilty of it in British India. 1 shable as lf the accused person had been 

or concealment'is by theTisband SwifTof'SroffendTn ^ Which the harb ° Ur 

Illustration. 

- " ,h " - . -™ no. JJftg 

r»Z, TZ 

screen an offender from property to himself or anv other nersnn in 'a °l 

punishment. SiS^SSSS °««ce or his Screening 2£££?S£ 

against any person for the purpose of bringing*"hLt,“ pi punthmenT* pr ° CeK,in « 

Shall if the with death, be punished with /imprisonment 

.< a c.pi.,1 „.enee i years and *££» jj*> ( ™y extend to seven 

if punishable with men?’vvhichmly extenTtoTen vea f ° r h With - ™P rison ' 

SS iTrth n ree° f ^ 

and if thp « extend to three y ears , and shall also be liable to fine ; (2) Y 
and if the offence is punishable with irv-.^ • ' ' 

years, shall be punished with imprisonment ^ extendin S to ten 

offence for a term which may extend to one fourth , de f/ k lp lon provided for the 

sonment provided for the offence, or with fine, or with ° f 

trate of lst“c!ass ^in^ase^of 2) * VrUidencvM*"a Presidency Magistrate or Magis- 

214. Whoever gives or causes or offers or agrees to give or cause, any 

toration nf Y perSOn ’ ° r t0 restore or cause the res- 

of that person^ r prope * y to an £ P erson - ™ consideration 

tnat person s concealing an offence, or of his screening 
any person from legal punishment for any offence, or of hi! 

him to legal punishment P mS aSa, " st P ers °" <" ‘ h « P-tpose of bringing 

shall, if the offence is punishable with death, be punished with imprisonment 

If a capital offence ; of either des ^ rl P tl ° n for a ter m which may extend to seven 

years, and shall also be liable to fine ; (1) 

and if the offence is punishable with transportation for life nr with ; 
transportatio^for me’ h^prisOTmenTrf efiher des ten t earS f Sha " be P unishedn ^th 

or w., i^™,: £ r ii a abi:?o x&r 

a term which may extend to one-fourth part of \hl i pro y ided for the °?ence for 
provided for the offence, or with fine, or wUhtth 6 ^)^ t6rm ° f lm P ri “t 


Offering gift on res¬ 
toration of property in 
consideration of screen¬ 
ing offender. 
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Ss. 214 to 216-A] 


Exception. —The provisions of sections 213 and 214 do not extend to any 
case in which the offence may lawfully be compounded. 


Illustrations [Repealed by Act X of 1882 ]. 

Procedure : —Session (in case of 1); Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magis¬ 
trate of 1st class (in case of 2); Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class 
or Court by which offence is triable (in case of 3)—Warrant—Bailable- Not 

compoundable. 

215. Whoever takes or agrees or consents to take any gratification under 

pretence or on account of helping any person to recover 
Taking gift to help an y movable property of which he shall have been deprived 

ert^etc 61 ^ St ° len pr ° P " by any offence punishable under this Code, shall, unless he 
er y ' uses all means in his power to cause the offender to be appre¬ 

hended and convicted of the offence, be punished with imprisonment of either de¬ 
scription for a term which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure : — Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class—Cognizable- 
Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 


Harbouring offender 
who has escaped from 
custody or whose ap¬ 
prehension has been 
ordered. 


216. Whenever any person convicted of or charged with an offence, 

being in lawful custody for that offence, escapes from such 
custody, 

or whenever a public servant, in the exercise of the 
lawful powers of such public servant, orders a certain person 
to be apprehended for an offence, whoever, knowing of such 
escape or order for apprehension, harbours or conceals that 
person with the intention of preventing him from being apprehended, shall be punished 
in the manner following, that is to say, 

if the offence for which the person was in custody or is ordered to be appre¬ 
hended is punishable with death, he shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine ; 


if a capital offence ; 


if the offence is punishable with transportation for life, or imprisonment 
if punishable with for ten years, he shall be punished with imprisonment of 
transportation for ife, either description for a term which may extend to three 
or with imprisonment, years, with or without fine ; 

and if the offence is punishable with imprisonment which may extend to one 
year and not to ten years, he shall be punished with imprisonment of the description 
provided for the offence for a term which may extend to one-fourth part of the longest 
term of the imprisonment provided for such offence, or with fine, or with both. 

“ Offence ” in this section includes also any act or omission of which a 
person is alleged to have been guilty out of British India which, if he had been 
guilty of it in British India, would have been punishable as an offence, and for which 
he is, under any law relating to extradition, or under the Fugitive Offenders Act, 
1881, or otherwise, liable to be apprehended or detained in custody in British India, 
and every such act or omission shall, for the purposes of this section, be deemed to 
be punishable as if the accused person had been guilty of it in British India. 


Exception .—This provision does not extend to the case in which the harbour 
or concealment is by the husband or wife of the person to be apprehended. 

Procedure :—Session only (in case of 1); Session, Presidency Magistrate, or 
Magistrate of 1st class (in case of 2); Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st 
class, or Court by which offence«is triable—Cognizable—Warrant—Bailable—Not 
compoundable. 

216-A. Whoever, knowing or having reason to believe that any person are 

about to commit or have recently committed robbery or 
Penalty for harbour- dacoity, harbours them or any of them, with the intention 
ing robbers or dacoits. G f facilitating the commission of such robbery or dacoity, or 

of screening them or any of them for punishment, shall’ be 
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Ml also » «"» -Wd, may ox,end seven years. 

ai k*t>lanation.— For the purposes of this section it is immaterial whether 

or vvi.tom b, ‘ or "as been committed, within 

is by chHnSxmd '^ C “ e whirfl «“ "arbour 

216-B. In sections ‘212, 216 and 216-A, the word “harbour” includes the 

Detmition of “har- supplying a person with shelter, food, drink monev clothes 

2?6^r^!r S 2 ’ 2 ' arnis ' sinnnunition or means of conveyance/or the assisting 

a person in any way to evade apprehension. 

217. Whoever, being a public servant, knowingly disobeys any direction of 

the law as to the way in which he is to conduct himself as such 
public servant, intending thereby to save, or knowing it to 
be likely that he will thereby save, any person from legal 
punishment, or subject him to a less punishment than that 
to which he is liable, or with intent to save, or knowing that 
he is likely thereby to save, any property from forfeiture or 

any charge to which ,t is liable by law, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to two years, or with line, or with both 

Procedure: Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class— Non 
cognizable —Summons - Bailable —Not compoundable. INon " 

218. Whoever, being a public servant, and being as such public servant 

charged with the preparation of any record or other writing’ 
haines that record or writing in a manner which he knows 
to be incorrect, with intent to cause, or knowing it to be likelv 
that he will thereby cause, loss or injury to the public or 


Public servant dis¬ 
obeying direction of 
law with intent to 
save person from 
punishment or proper¬ 
ty from forfeiture. 


Public servant fram¬ 
ing incorrect record or 
writing with intent to 


save person from pun¬ 
ishment or property 
from forfeiture. 


to any 
to be li 


- ' -J- J U1 

person, or with intent thereby to save, or knowing it 

• i , ... <e l v ^ iat l ie will thereby save, any person from leeal 

punishment or with intent to save, or knowing that he is likely thereby to sav-e 

any property from forfeiture or other charge to which it is liable by law, shall be 

punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to 
three years, or with fine, or with both. ' 

able. Procedure ; Session -Non-cognizable—Warrant—Bailable—Not compound- 

219. Whoever, being a public servant, corruptly or maliciously makes or 

pronounces in any stage of a judicial proceeding, any report, 

order, verdict, or decision which he knows to be contrary to 

law, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 

for a term which may extend to seven years, or with fine or 
with both. 

Procedure :— Same as under s 218. 

220. Whoever, being in any office which gives him legal authority to commit 
Commitment for persons for trial or to confinement, or to keep persons in 

confinement rnrrnntir nr --- 2 A. ^ 


Public servant in 
judicial proceeding 
corruptly making re¬ 
port, etc., contrary to 
law. 


i -- - kjl iv, nucu persons in 

confinement, corruptly or maliciously commits any person 
tor trial or confinement, or keeps any person in confine- 
ment, in the exercise of that authority, knowing that in so 
doing he is acting contrary to law, shall be punished with 

, . imprisonment of either description for a term which nriv 

extend to seven years, or with fine, or with both. ‘ ^ 

able. Procedure -Session -Non-cognizable-Warrant-Bailable-Not compound- 


trial or confinement 
by person having 
authority who knows 
that he is acting con¬ 
trary to law. 
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Intentional omission 
to apprehend on the 
part of public servant 
bound to apprehend. 


Ss. 221 to 223] — 

221. Whoever, being a public servant, legally bound as such public servant 

to apprehend or to keep in confinement any person charged 
with or liable to be apprehended for an offence, intentionally 
omits to apprehend such person, or intentionally suffers 
such persons to escape, or intentionally aids such person in 
escaping or attempting to escape from such confinement, 

shall be punished as follows, that is to say, 

with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to 
seven years, with or without fine, if the person in confinement, or who ought to 
have been apprehended, was charged with, or liable to be apprehended for, an 
offence punishable with death ; (1) or 

with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to 
three years, with or without fine, if the person in confinement, or who ought to have 
been apprehended, was charged with, or liable to be apprehended for, an offence 
punishable with transportation for life or imprisonment for a term which may extend 

to ten years ; (2) or 

with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to two 

years, with or without fine, if the person in confinement, or who ought to have been 

apprehended, was charged with, or liable to he apprehended for, an offence punishable 

with imprisonment for a term less than ten years. 

Procedure .'- Session only (in case of 1)—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate 
of 1st class (in case of 2) Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class 
(in case of 3)—Non-cognizable Warrant -Bailable -Not compoundable. 

222. Whoever, being a public servant, legally bound as such public servant 

to apprehend or to keep in confinement any person under 
sentence of a Court of Justice for any offence, or lawfully 
committed to custody intentionally omits to apprehend 
such person, or intentionally suffers such person to escape, 
or intentionally aids such person in escaping or attempting 
to escape from such confinement, shall be punished as 
follows, that is to say— 

with transportation for life or with imprisonment of either description for 
a term which may extend to fourteen years, with or without fine, if the person in 
confinement, or who ought to have been apprehended, is under sentence of death ; (1) 

or 

with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to 
seven years, with or without fine, if the person in confinement, or who ought to have 
been apprehended, is subject, by a sentence of a Court of Justice, or by virtue of a 
commutation of such sentence, to transportation for life or penal servitude for 
life, or to transportation or penal servitude or imprisonment for a term of ten years 
or upwards ; (2) or 

with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to 
three years, or with fine, or with both, if the person in confinement, or who ought 
to have been apprehended, is subject, by a sentence of a Court of Justice, to impri¬ 
sonment for a term not extending to ten years, or if the person was lawfully commit¬ 
ted to custody. (3) 

Procedure •—Session only (in case of 1 or 2) but Session or Presidency Magis¬ 
trate or Magistrate of 1st class (in case of 3)- Non-cognizable—Warrant—Non- 
bailable (in case of I and 2) but Bailable (in case of 3)—Not compoundable. 

223. Whoever, being a public servant legally bound as such public servant 

to keep in confinement any person charged with or convicted 
of any offence or lawfully committed to custody, negligently 
suffers such person to escape from confinement, shall be 
punished with simple imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure :—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class—Non- 
cognizable—Summons—Bailable—Not compoundable. 

4 


Intentional omission 
to apprehend on the 
part of public servant 
bound to apprehend 
person under sentence 
or lawfully committed. 


Escape from confine¬ 
ment or custody negli¬ 
gently suffered by 
public servant. 
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Resistance or ob¬ 
struction to lawful ap¬ 
prehension of another 
person. 


224. Y\ hoe\ er ^intentionally offers any resistance or illegal obstruction 

Resistance or ob- u a PP r ^hension of liimself or any offence with 

K° n .al a apprT- esca^,^ Z tlp^rom any^t 

h “- with • * Wfully for^ucMSSt punished 

extend to two years, or with fine^or with both!' 1 " desCnptlon for a term whi ch may 

for whicl/the person to be^pprThend^or detained adddl ° n t0 the punishment 
offence with which he was charged, or of which he was^onvicted W “ hable f ° r ^ 

nizable WaTi^'nt—B^ilatUeL^ft^compoundable^* 8 * 1 ^ 2 * 6 ° f * St ° r 2nd cJas s- Cog- 

225. Whoever mtentionally, offers any 'resistance or illegal obstruction to 

or resets S™ TtT* ^ ° ther person for an offence, 

11 ^ t O f 1 \ ^ J J \ y 111 p 1 | 4* l, ,. i • person from any 

offence shall hi' f!, SOn - ls lawfull y detained for an 

fine, Twih b0 ?h ; Ch mayextend t0 tW ° y ears > wi t p 

be rescued, is chaFgeTwith or lilX toTe^eheideSa^^^ ° F att ^ mpted . to 

shall be punished with imprisonment of eitherteSSti “? y CXt ? nd t0 f Cn years ' 
extend to three years, and shall also be liable to fine ; (2? * & ™ WhlCh may 

is charged with or liable°tobe^prehei^ded^r rescued or attempted to be rescued, 

shall be punished with imprisonmen? of either rl ° r an odence punishable with death, 

to seven years, and sha/a^ 

» liable^ under ffeTn,^ °l " d *» be ^d. 

of such a sentence, to transportation for life * t ^ by vlrtue of a commutation 
or imprisonment, for a tem of ten Jears ' tdtra f Ration, penal servitude, 

sonment of either description for a term whirtfma^ 8 ’ be punished with lmpri- 
also be liable to fine ; (4) hlCh may extend to seven years, and shall 

is und.r^entence^of death* s^aK'^nthed" or *» ** rescued, 

mem of either descrip,“ia teC 1 ” tb for life or imprison- 

liable to fine.(5) exceed,ng ten years, and shall also be 

Procedure 


of ci. i)V -xar. - s “f l ,a T 1 ■* ° r 2nd «»«■ 

Warrant Cognizable—Not bailable-Not’ compoundable ““ ° ClS ‘ 3 ’ 4 and 5 >- 

225-A. Whoever, being a public servant, legally bound as such public servant 
Omission to appre- to apprehend, or to keen in ™ P c servant 

hend, or sufferance of case not nmvideH iZ + confinement, any person in any 
escape, on part of pub- • ^ ,, , lT ) sec tion 2^1, section 222 or section 223 

lie servant, in cases an y °t^ er ^ aw t° r the time being in force omits to 

not otherwise provided apprehend that person or suffers him to escape’from con 
f o r - finement, shall be punished— P con ' 

(a) if he does so intentionally, with imprisonment of pith^r • +• r 
a term which may extend to three years, or with fine, or with both and P 

may JU ,o '» a -h.ch 

1 st class-Noin-cognizable—WarraiU—BaJlalde—N<ft n coi^pmjntlabfe? r Magistrate of 

class~N > on^cognizable ) —Summons-^Bai^ble^No^corn^ioundable* 1 ^ 3 * 6 ° f ^ ° F 2 " d 
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Resistance or ob¬ 
struction to lawful 
apprehension, or es¬ 
cape or rescue, in 
cases not otherwise 
provided for. 


225-B. Whoever, in any case not provided for in section 224 or section 225 

or in any other law for the time being in force, intentionally 

v w 

offers any resistance or illegal obstruction to the lawful 
apprehension of himself or of any other person, or escapes 
or attempt to escape from any custody in which he is lawfully 
detained, or rescues or attempts to rescue any other person 
from any custody in which that person is lawfully detained, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to six months, or with tine, or with both. 

Procedure :—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class—Cog¬ 
nizable—Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 

226. Whoever, having been lawfully transported, returns from such trans- 

rT r , portation, the term of such transportation not having expired, 

Unlawful return 1 , , • • , . . i • , , , . ,, , 

from transportation. and his punishment not having been remitted, shall be 

punished with transportation for life, and shall also be 
liable to fine, and to be imprisoned with rigorous imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding three years before he is so transported. 

Procedure .‘— Session Cognizable Warrant Not bailable Not compoundable. 

227. W1 loever, having accepted any conditional remission of punishment, 

knowingly violates any condition on which such remission 
\iolation of conch- was granted, shall be punished with the punishment to 

punishment. which he was originally sentenced, ll he has already suffered 

no part of that punishment, and if he has suffered any part 
of that punishment, then with so much of that punishment as lie has not already 
suffered. 

Procedure :—Court by which original offence was triable Non-cognizable— 
Summons—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 

228. Whoever intentionally offers any insult, or causes any interruption 

to any public servant, while such public servant is sitting 
in any stage of a judicial proceeding, shall be punished 
with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend 
to six months, or with fine which may extend to one thousand 
rupees, or with both. 

Procedure :—Special complaint—Court in-which offence committed, subject to 
provisions of Gh. XXXV —Non-cognizable—Summons—Bailable -Not compoundable. 

229. Whoever, by personation or otherwise, shall intentionally cause, or 

Personation of i knowingly suffer himself to be returned, empanelled or sworn 
Juror or Assessor. * as a juryman or assessor in any case in which he knows that 

he is not entitled by law to be so returned, empanelled or 
sworn, or knowing himself to have been so returned, empanelled or sworn contrary 
to law, shall voluntarily serve on such jury or as such assessor, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to two 
years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure .—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class- Non-cogniz¬ 
able—Summons -Bailable—Not compoundable. 


Intentional insult or 
interruption to public 
servant sitting in judi¬ 
cial proceeding. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Of Offences relating to Coin and Government Stamps. 

230. Coin is metal used for the time being as money, and stamped and 

“ Coin " defined. issued by the authority of some State or Sovereign Power in 

order to be so used. 

Queen s coin is metal stamped and issued by the authority of the Queen 

Queen's coin. ° r b y the auth ority of the Government of India, or of the 

■ , . .Government of any Presidency, or of an V Government 

in the Queen s dominions, in order to be used as money ; and metal which has been 
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-fr Ped f nd i S ! Ued , Shal ! continue t0 be the Queen’s coin for the purposes of this 
Chapter, notwithstanding that it may have ceased to be used as money. P 

Illustrations . 

(a) Cowries are not coin. 

(b) Lumps of unstamped copper, though used as money, are not coin. 

(c) Medals are not coin, inasmuch as they are not intended to be used as money 

(d) The coin denominated as the Company's rupee is the Queen’s coin. 

, ,, ^ rhe Farukhabad ’ rupee, which was formerly used as money under the authorifv 

of the Government of India, is Queen's coin although it is no longer so used authority 

231. Whoever counterfeits or knowingly performs any part of the process 

Counterfeiting coin. ° counterfeiting coin, shall be punished with imprisonment 

i i ii i of eit h er description for a term which may extend to seven 

years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Explanation. A person commits this offence who intending to practise decen- 

tion or knowing it to be likely that deception will thereby be practised causes a 
genuine com to appear like a different coin. P ’ 

Procedure .—Session-Cognizable-Warrant-Not bailable-Not compoundable. 

232. Whoever counterfeits, or knowingly performs any part of the process 

of counterfeiting the Queen’s coin, shal be punished with 
Counterfeiting transportation for life, or with imprisonment of either de- 

Queen's coin. scription for a term which may extend to ten years, and shall 

also be liable to fine. 

Procedure .—Session-Cognizable-Warrant-Not bailable-Not compoundable. 

233. Whoever makes or mends, or performs any part of the process of making 

or mending, or buys sells or disposes of, any die or instrument 

T A T“ T O T~\ iiT- U — _ 1 1 • _ * 


Making or selling £ ~ - / . ; t -man umeni, 

for the purpose of being used, or knowing or having reason 

to hp 1PVP thnt it ic 4- ^ __ 1 r < i 


V -' • v - 7 

instrument for coun- . .. - - . . »-> -» -••■***£> v -' a navuie icdaun 

terfeiting coin. to believe that it is intended to be used, for the purpose 

. ... . . .. ° f counterfeiting coin, shall be punished with imprisonment 

of either description for a term which may extend to three years, and shall also be 
liable to fine. 

. ^Procedure .—Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class—Cog¬ 
nizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. ^ 

234. Whoever makes or mends, or performs any part of the process of making 

Making or selling or mending, or buys, sells or disposes of, any die or instrument, 
instrument for counter- Ior **ne purpose of being used, or knowing or having reason 
feiting Queen’s coin. to believe that it is intended to be used, for the purpose of 

• • * , ... counterfeiting the Queen’s coin, shall be punished with 

imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to seven years and 
shall also be liable to fine. J ’ 

Procedure — Session—Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 

235. Whoever is in possession of any instrument or material, for the purpose 

Possession of instru- using the same for counterfeiting coin, or knowing or having 

ment or material for reason to believe that the same is intended to be used for that 

the purpose of using purpose, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 

the same for counter- description for a term which may extend to three veirs 
feiting com ; and shall also be liable to fine . J mree y ears > 

and if the coin to be counterfeited is the Queen's coin, shall be punished with 

if Queen's coin. imprisonment of either description for a term which mav 

extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine 
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236. Whoever, being within British India, abets the counterfeiting of 
Abetting in India the coin out of British India shall be punished in the same manner 

counterfeiting out of as if he abetted the counterfeiting of such com within British 
India of coin. India. 

Procedure : _Session—Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundablc. 

237. Whoever imports into British India, or exports therefrom, any counter¬ 

feit coin, knowing or having reason to believe that the same 
Import or export of is counte rfeit, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
counterfeit com. description for a term which may extend to three years, 

and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure: —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class Cog¬ 
nizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 

238. Whoever imports into British India, or exports therefrom, any counter- 

import or export of c0 ^ n which he knows or has reason to believe to be a 

counterfeits of Queen’s counterfeit of the Queen’s coin, shall be punished with 
coin. transportation for life, or with imprisonment of either de¬ 

scription for a term which may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to line. 

Procedure : —Session—Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable- Not compoundable. 

239. W hoever, having any counterfeit coin, which at the time when he 
Delivery of coin became possessed of it he knew to be counterfeit, fraudu- 

possessed' with knowl- lently or with intent that fraud may be committed, delivers 
edge that it is counter- the same to any person, or attempts to induce any person 
* elt> to receive it, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 

description for a term which may extend to five years, and shall also he laible to line. 

Procedure: —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class Cog¬ 
nizable—Warrant Not bailable—Not compoundable. 

240. Whoever, having any counterfeit coin, which is a counterfeit of the 

Queen’s coin, and which, at the time when he became possessed 
of it, he knew to be a counterfeit of the Queen’s coin, fraudu¬ 
lently or with intent that fraud may be committed, delivers 
the same to any person, or attempts to induce any person to 
receive it, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 

description for a term which may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure: —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class Cog¬ 
nizable —Warrant—Not bailable —Not compoundable. 

241. Whoever delivers to any other person as genuine, or attempts to induce 

Delivery of coin as an V °^ lcr person to receive as genuine, any counterfeit coin 

which he knows to be counterfeit, but which he did not know 
to be counterfeit at the time when he took it into his possession, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for 
a term which may extend to two years, or with fine to an 

amount which may extend to ten times the value of the coin counterfeited, or with 
both. 

Illustration. 

A, a coiner, delivers counterfeit Company's rupees to his accomplice B, for the purpose 
of uttering them. B sells the rupees to C, another utterer, who buys them knowing them to 
V)e counterfeit. C pays away the rupees for goods to D, who receives them, not knowing 
them to be counterfeit. D, after receiving the rupees, discovers that they are counterfeit 
and pays them away as if they were good. Here D is punishable only under this section, but 
ii and C are punishable under section 239 or 240, as the case may be. 

. . , r °ce<ft |re : Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class—Cog¬ 

nizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 

242. Whoever, fraudulently or with intent that fraud may be committed, 

is in possession of counterfeit coin, having known at the time 
when he became possessed thereof that such coin was counter¬ 
feit, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 

for a term which may extend to three years, and shall also 
be liable for fine. 


Delivery of Queen’s 
coin, possessed with 
knowledge that it is 
counterfeit. 


genuine which, when 
first possessed, the 
deliverer did not know 
to be counterfeit. 


Possession of counter¬ 
feit coin by person who 
knew it to be counter¬ 
feit when he became 
possessed thereof. 


• . Procedure : Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class- Cog¬ 
nizable—Warrant- Not bailable—Not compoundable. 8 
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coin by person who 
knew it to be counter¬ 
feit when he became 
possessed thereof. 


243. Whoever, fraudulently or with intent that fraud may be committed. 
Possession of Queen’s ls in possession of counterfeit coin, which is a counterfeit 

of the Queen’s coin, having known at the time when he became 
possessed of it that it was counterfeit, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine 

nizable—w’afrant'dfjo^bana’bfe 8 — Not^compclundifble! Mag ‘ 8 ' r ‘““ °' ^ “—CoS' 

244. Whoever being employed in any mint lawfully established in British 

ndia, does any act, or omits what he is legally bound to do, 
with the intention of causing any coin issued from that mint 
to be of a different weight or composition from the weight or 
composition fixed by law, shall be punished with imprison¬ 
ment of cither description for a term which may extend to 
seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure .-Session-Cognizable- Warrant-Not bailable-Not compoundable. 

245. Whoever, without lawful authority, takes out of any mint, lawfully 

Unlawfully taking T m British ^dia, any coining tool or instrument, 
coining instrument s f P unis hed with imprisonment of either description for 
from mint. ^ term which may extend to seven years, and shall also be 

liable to fine. 

Procedure 


Person employed in 
mint causing coin to be 
of different weight or 
composition from that 

fixed by law. 


Fraudulently or dis¬ 
honestly diminishing 
weight or altering com¬ 
position of Queen’s 
coin. 


Session—Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable' 

246. Whoever fraudulently or dishonestly performs on any coin any operation 
Fraudulently or dis- which diminishes the weight or alters the composition of that 

:y oralis ?. oin - sha11 be P^ished with imprisonment of either descrip- 

composition of com. tl , 0n f ° r f. t*™ whlch ma Y extend to three years, and shall 

also be liable to fine. 

Explanation .—A person who scoops out part of the coin and puts anything 
else into the cavity, alters the composition of that coin. 

• ^F TOC ,?! luTe 1 Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class—Cog¬ 
nizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. ® 

247. Whoever fraudulently or dishonestly performs 
on any of the Queen’s coin any operation which diminishes 
the weight or alters the composition of that coin, shall be 

punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine 

• .T r0 w d “ re 7 S lw°£’ -. P i;? sid 5!, ncy Ma 8 istra te or Magistrate of 1st class—Cog- 

nizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 8 

248. Whoever performs on any coin any operation 
Altering appearance which alters the appearance of that coin, with the intention 

of coin With intent that that the said coin shall pass as a coin of a different 

description for*a“tpri ,P" n “lf d » ith imprisonment of e.ther 
* description tor a term which may extend to three years 

and shall also be liable to fine. 

• -Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class Cno 

nizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 1 * class Co £- 

249. Whoever performs on any of the Queen's coin any operation which 

Altering appearance ^ ters appearance °f that coin, with the intention that 
of Queen's coin with the said coin shall pass as a coin of a different description 

p n as e s nt as th coin of differ- ^ Wlth “"P^^ment of either description 

ent description. differ- ^j^bpTTo fine Ch may GXtend t0 Seven y ears - and shall also 

»' class Cog- 
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250 . Whoever, having coin in his possession with respect to which the offence 

defined in section 246 or 248 has been committed, and having 
Delivery of coin, known at the time when lie became possessed of such coin 
possessed-with knowl- that such offence had been committed with respect to it, 
edge that it is altered. fraudulently or with intent that fraud may be committed, 

delivers such coin to any other person, or attempts to induce 
any other person to receive the same shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to five years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure: —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class Cog¬ 
nizable-Warrant—Not bailable -Not compoundable. 

251 . Whoever, having coin in his possession with respect to which the offence 

defined in section 247 or 249 has been committed, and having 
Delivery of Queen’s known at the time when he became possessed of such coin 

know 1 edge eS that it^s that such offence had been committed with respect to it, 
altered. fraudulently or with intent that fraud may be committed, 

4 delivers such coin to any other person, or attempts to induce 

any other person to receive the same, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to ten vears, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure : Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class Cog¬ 
nizable—Warrant Not bailable—Not compoundable. 

252 . Whoever fraudulently, or with intent that fraud may be committed, 
of com is * n possession of coin with respect to which the offence 


Possession 

by person who knew 
it to be altered when 
he became possessed 
thereof. 


coin by person who 
knew it to be altered 
when he became pos¬ 
sessed thereof. 


defined in either of the sections 246 or 248 has been commit¬ 
ted, having known at the time of becoming possessed 
thereof that such offence had been committed with respect 
to such coin, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to three years, and shall also be liable to 
tine. 

Procedure : - Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class Cog¬ 
nizable-Warrant— Not bailable -Not compoundable. 

253. Whoever fraudulently, or with intent that fraud may be committed, 

Possession of Queen's l * in Possession of coin with respect to which the offence de¬ 
fined in either of the sections 247 or 249 has been committed, 
having known at the time of becoming possessed thereof 
that such offence had been committed with respect to such 
coin, shall be punished with imprisonment of either desc rip¬ 
tion for a term which may extend to five years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure : Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class Cog¬ 
nizable—Warrant - Not bailable - Not compoundable. 

254 . \\ hoever delivers to any other person as genuine or as a coin of a 

different description from what it is, or attempts to induce 
any person to receive as genuine, or as a different coin from 
what it is, any coin in respect of which he knows that any such 
operation as that mentioned in sections 246, 247, 248 or 249 
has been performed, but in respect of which he did not, at 

the time when he took it into his possession, know that such 
operation had been performed, shall be punished with imprisonment of either de¬ 
scription for a term which may extend to two years, or with fine to an amount which 

may extend to ten times the value of the coin for which the altered coin is passed 
or attempted to be passed. 

w Proc ed«re:—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class—Cognizable- 
Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 

255 . Whoever counterfeits, or knowingly performs any part of the process 

Counterfeiting Gov- ° f counterfeltm ff. an Y stamp issued by Government for the 
eminent stamp. purpose of revenue, shall be punished with transportation 

for life, or with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 


Delivery of coin as 
genuine which, when 
first possessed, tire 
deliverer did not know 
to be altered. 
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Explanation. A person commits this offence who counterfeits by causing; 
a genuine stamp ot one denomination to appear like a genuine stamp of a different 

denomination. 

Procedure Session—Cognizable—Warrant -Bailable—Not compoundable. 

256. Whoexer lias in his possession any instrument or material for the 

Having possession ot purpose of oeing used, or knowing or having reason to believe 
instrument or material that it is intended to be used, for the purpose of counterfeiting 
f o r counterfeiting any stamp issued by Government for the purpose of revenue 
Governmen stamp. shall be p nn i s hed with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure .-—Session—Cognizable—Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 

257. Whoever makes or performs any part of the process of making, or buys. 
Making or selling or sells, or disposes of, any instrument for the purpose of 

instrument for counter- being used, or knowing or having reason to believe that it 
feiting Government is intended to be used, for the purpose of counterfeiting any 

amp ' . stamp issued by Government for the purpose of'revenue, 

shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure .-—Session—Cognizable—Warrant —Bailable—Not compoundable. 

258. Whoever sells, or offers for sale, any stamp which he knows or has 

Sale of counterfeit to beli( ; v ? to be a counterfeit of any stamp issued 

Government stamp. Government tor the purpose of revenue, shall be punished 

with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure .—Session—Cognizable—Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 

259. Whoever has in his possession any stamp which he knows to be a 

tt • . . counterfeit of any stamp issued by Government for the purpose 

..Sars,™ of «*. i **«. « the same as a 

ment stamp. genuine stamp, or in order that it may be used as a genuine 

stamp, shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip¬ 
tion for a term which may extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure .—Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class—Cog¬ 
nizable—Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. & 

260. Whoever uses as genuine any stamp, knowing it to be a counterfeit of 
Using as genuine a an Y stamp issued by Government for the purpose of revenue. 

Government stamp shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 
known to b e counter- f or a term which may extend to seven years, or with line or 
lelt - with both. 

Procedure : Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class—Cog¬ 
nizable—Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 

261. Whoever fraudulently, or with intent to cause loss to the Government, 

removes or effaces from any substance, bearing any stamp 
issued by Government for the purpose of revenue, any writing 
or document for which such stamp has been used, or removes 
from any writing or document a stamp which has been used 
for such writing or document, in order that such stamp may 
be used for a different writing or document, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 

extend to three years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure : —Same as under s. 260. 

262. Whoever fraudulently, or with intent to cause loss to the Government, 
Using Government uses for any purpose a stamp issued by Government for the 

stamp known to have purpose of revenue, which he knows to have been before 
been before used. used, shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip¬ 

tion for a term which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

. , Procedure .—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class—Cogniz- 
able—Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. s 


Effacing writing from 
substance bearing 
Government stamp, 
or removing from docu¬ 
ment a stamp used for 
it, with intent to cause 
loss to Government. 
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263 Whoever fraudulently, or with intent to cause loss to Government, 
_ , k erases or removes from a stamp issued by Government for 

denoting 6 that stamp the purpose of revenue, any mark put or impressed upon such 
has been used. stamp for the purpose of denoting that the same has been use , 

or knowingly has in his possession, or sells or disposes of, any such stamp from 

which such mark has been erased or removed, or sells or disposes of an Y sta mp 

which he knows to have been used, shall be punished with imprisonment of e ther 

description for a term which may extend to three years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure .- Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class-Cog¬ 
nizable—Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 

263-A. (1) Whoever— 

(a) makes, knowingly utters, deals in or sells any 
Prohibition of ficti- fictitious stamp, or knowingly uses for any postal purpose 
tious stamps. an y fictitious stamp, or 

(b) has in his possession, without lawful excuse, any fictitious stamp, or 

(c) makes or without lawful excuse, has in his possession any die, plate, 
instrument or materials for making any fictitious stamp 

shall be punished with fine which may extend to two hundred rupees. 

(2) Any such stamp, die, plate, instrument or materials in the possession 
of any person for making any fictitious stamp may be seized and shall be forfeited. 

(31 In this section " fictitious stamp ” means any stamp falsely purporting 
to be issued by Government for the purpose of denoting a rate of postage or any 
facsimile or imitation or representation, whether on paper or otherwise, ot an\ 

stamp issued by Government for that purpose. 

(4) In this section and also in sections 255 to 263, both inclusive, the word 
“ Government," when used in connection with, or in reference to, any stamp issued 
for the purpose of denoting a rate of postage, shall, notwithstanding anything in 
section 17, be deemed to include the person or persons authorized by law to ad- 
minister executive Government in any part of India, and also in any part of H 
Majesty’s dominions or in any foreign country. 

Procedure .—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class Cognizable— 
Warrant—Bailable —Not compoundable. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Of Offences relating to Weights and Measures. 

264. Whoever fraudulently uses any instrument for weighing which 
w . . . . . he knows to be false, shall be punished with imprisonment 

false* 1 * 1 instrument 0 for of either description for a term which may extend to one year, 
weighing. or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure —Presidency Magistrate ,or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class-Non- 

cognizable—Summons—Bailable—Not compoundable—Summary. 

265 Whoever fraudulently uses any false weight or false measure of length 

or capacity, or fraudulently uses any weight or any measure 
Fraudulent use of i eng th or capacity as a different weight or measure 
false weight or measure. from * hat ^ is> shall be pun i s hed with imprisonment of 

either description for a term which may extend to one year, or with fine, or 
with both. 

Procedure .—Same as under s. 264. 

266 Whoever is in possession of any instrument for weighing, or of any 
Being in possession weight, or of any measure of length or capacity, which he 
of false weight or knows to be false, and intending that the same may be 
measure. fraudulently used, shall be punished with imprisonment of 

either description for a term which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure •—Same as under s. 264. 
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267. Whoever makes, sells or digpoces of any instrument (or weighing 
Making or selling he k ' ° r an > measure of length or capacity which 

resh * - - "tfzzt'Sgzzdss; 

<or a term which may e^d1o“ %£* d “ 

Procedure .— Same as under s. 264. 


chapter XIV. 

Offences affecting the Public Health, Safety, Convenience, 

Decency and Morals. 

268. A person is guilty of a public nuisance who does any act or is euiltv 

Public nuisance. * an lIle & al omission which causes any Common iniurvf 

who dwell or occupy p^STiii” t27”” ' he P ' ,biic 0r t0 lhe P“Pl' in Senerai 

injury, obstruction, daS o 'anlvance 7^ “ ’'¥* must "««ssarily“ cause 

any public right. yance to persons who may have occasion to use 

venience or advantage^ 6 ^ n0t CXCUsed on the g round that it causes some con- 

269. Whoever unlawfully or negligently does any act which is and which 

Negligent act likely he knows or has reason to believe to be l.keK,^, , j ‘r 
to spread infection of infection nf am; /Hcoooa j Y ^ spread the 

disease dangerous to with imnricn ^ f ? angerous to life, shall be punished 

>i f e. ^ lth ™pnsonment of either description for a term which 

p , y extend t0 Slx months, or with fine, or with both. 

able-Summons—Bailable—NM^ompoundaWe—S^mma^y 18 * ° r 2nd C,ass - c °guiz- 

Malignant 7 

disease d,„ge,.„, of either description ,„ r a 

years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 269. 

271. Whoever knowingly disobeys any rule made and promulgated bv the 

,J23ff 7Se. - oil “S' ~ 

Piaces whete an ^ 

imprisonment of either descrintion^or a Lr d P aces> sha]1 be punished with 
with fine, or with both P for a ^rm which may extend to six months, or 

272. Whoever adulterates any article of food or drink so as to make such 
Adulteration of food artlcIe noxi °us as food or drink, intending to sell such articles 

- »ni”e »7d as'feodTr SgU £ ££&£& JmptSoT 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 271. 

273. Whoever sells or offers or exposes for sale, as food or drink an V article 

Sale Of noxious food has been rendered or has become noxious or is in a 

dnnk - kT S Unbt for food or dri nk, knowing or having reason to 

dieve that the same is noxious as food or drink, shall be . 


or 
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Adulteration 

drugs. 


of 


Ss. 274 to 280] Tliri 11 N V.vi/ 1 ^ 

punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which ni.iv extend to 
six months, or with fjne which may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both. 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 271. 

274. Whoever adulterates any drug or medical preparation in such a manner 

as to lessen the efficacy or change the operation oi such drug 
or medical preparation, or to make it noxious, intending 
that it shall be sold or used for, or knowing it to be likely 

that it will be sold or used for, any medicinal purpose, as if it had not undergone 

such adulteration, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to six months, or with line which may extend to one 

thousand rupees, or with both. 

Procedure: —Same as under s. 271. 

275. Whoever, knowing any drug or medical preparation to have been 

adulterated, in such a manner as to lessen its efficacy, to 

Sale of adulterated change its operation, or to render it noxious, sells the same, 
drugs. or offers or exposes it for sale, or issues it from any dispensaiy 

for medicinal purposes as unadulterated, or causes it to be 
used for medicinal purposes by any person not knowing of the adulteration, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to six 
months, or with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both. 

Procedure .•—Same as under s. 271. 

276. Whoever knowingly sells, or offers or exposes for sale, or issues from 
Sale of drug as a dispensary for medicinal purposes, any drug or medicinal 

different drug o/pre- preparation, as a different drug or medical preparation, 
pa ration. shall be punished with imprisonment ot either description 

for a term which may extend to six months, or with fine which may extend to one 
thousand rupees, or with both. 

Procedure : — Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class—Non- 
cognizable — Summons Bailable -Not compoundable Summary. 

277. Whoever voluntarily corrupts or fouls the water of any public spring 
F o liner water of or reservoir, so as to render it less fit for the purpose for which 

public spring or reser- it is ordinarily used, shall be punished with imprisonment 

of either description for a term which may extend to three 


voir. 


months, or with tine which may extend to hve hundred rupees, or with both 

Procedure :—Any Magistrate -Cognizable Summons Bailable Not com¬ 

poundable—Summary. 

278. Whoever voluntarily vitiates the atmosphere in any place so as to make 
Making atmosphere it noxious to the health of persons in general dwelling or 

noxious to health. carrying on business in the neighbourhood or passing along 

a public way, shall be punished with fine which may extend to five hundred rupees. 

Procedure :—Any Magistrate -Non-cognizable—Summons - Bailable—Not com¬ 
poundable —Summary. 

279. Whoever drives any vehicle, or rides, on any public way in a manner 
Hash driving or rid- so rash or negligent as to endanger human life, or to be likely 

ing on a public way. to cause hurt or injury to any other person, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to six months, 
or with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both. 

Procedure .- Any Magistrate Cognizable Summons Bailable Not com- 
poundable— Summary. 

280. Whoever navigates any vessel in a manner so rash or negligent as to 

endanger human life, or to be likely to cause hurt or injury 
Rash navigation of an y 0 th er person, shall be punished with imprisonment 

vesscl * of either description for a term which may extend to six 

months, or with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both. 

Procedure :—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class—Cogniz¬ 
able— Summons—Bailable—Not compoundable—Summary. 
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281. Whoever exhibit, any false light, mark or buoy, intending or knowing 
Ugh! “SU.o; for a ,er m P wSh W " fc « «•>>« 'descrfptio^ 

with bo™ may t0 seven years ’ or with fine > or 

Procedure Session Cognizable Warrant Bailable—Not compoundable. 

82. Whoever knowingly or negligently conveys, or causes to be conveyed 

w. C ,“Sl”f.T„ r r,,‘g pe^shaYh? 0r s ° loaned as to endanger the life of that 
Or overloaded vessel. scrintinn f f punished with imprisonment of either de¬ 
scription for a term which may extend to six months or with 

Proced m' 16 Wh ’ C1 may 6Xtend t0 one thou sand rupees, or with both. 

able—Summons—Baifabl^N^wmpoundabi^ 618 ^ 316 ° f 1St ° r 2nd class —Cogniz- 

Whoever, by doin^ any act, or by omitting to take order with any 

tion in public way or °^ tructlon or ln ]uiy to any person in any public way or public 

n “ V ' Sa *'“- menl lL -V 

able-S r ummons-B?ilable- y N^ a c g ompou e ndab^ aeiStrate ° f ' St ° r 2nd dass-Cogniz- 

2S4. Whoever does, with any poisonous substance, any act in a manner 
Negligent conduct , ° r ne S J jg cnl as to endanger human life, or to be 

-■ ™ pol! °- z laiTLch izrsz 

probable danger ,o human STfrl subl“a“« S " anl 

may e.v“d to £“ ™mh“ wThta™? h' des ? i P li °” ^ a term which 

or with both. ’ Wlth finC ’ Wlnch ma y ext end to one thousand rupees, 

cogniMbfe^Surnrnons—Bailable^Not^ompoum^ble 316 ° f 1St ^ 2 " d 

285. Whoever does, with fire or any combustible matter, any act so rashly 

Negligent conduct °l negligently as to endanger human life, or to be likely to 
with respect to fire or au f. e hurt or ln l ur y to any other person, or knowingly or 
combustible matter. negligently omits to take such order with any fire or any 

■ * , . , combustible matter in his possession as is sufficient to 

g nst any probable danger to human life from such fire or combustible matter, 

shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which 

mwift bo.1, S “ m ° MhS ' “ Wi,h fi " e " hich “*'" d “ thou, an™up.e, 

pound^ble—Summary. Ma 8^»*«^ognl*a bI e-Summoi»-Ba i lab I e-Not corn- 

286. Whoever does, with any explosive substance, any act so rashly or 

Negligent conduct " e gbg ent !y. as to endanger human life, or to be likely to cause 
With ^respect to expio hurt or injury to any other person, 7 

sive substance. or knowingly or negligently omits to take such order 

.0 guard again,, any “ S “ ffident 

mav extnH ^ P. unished i with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
3 b„,h d S,X m ° n,hS - ° r With "»y “tend , P „ one thousaXipel 

Procedure —Same 


as under s. 285. 
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with respect to machi¬ 
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Ss. 287 to 292] — —- 

287. Whoever does, with any machinery, any act so rashly or negligently 

as to endanger human life, or to be likely to cause hurt or 

injury to any other person, 

or knowingly or negligently omits to take such order 
with any machinery in his possession or under his care as 
is sufficient to guard against any probable danger to human 

life from such machinery, 

shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to six months, or with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, 

or with both. 

Procedure .—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2ml class-Non- 
cognizable— Summons—Bailable - Not compoundable Summary. 

288. Whoever, in pulling down or repairing any building, knowingly or 

negligently omits to take such order with that building 
as is sufficient to guard against any probable danger to 
human life from the fall of that building, or of any part thereof, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to six months, or with fine 

which may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both. 

Procedure :—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class—Non- 
cognizable—Summons Bailable Not compoundable Summary. 

289. Whoever knowingly or negligently omits to take such order with 

any animal in his possession as is sufficient to guard against 

Negligent conduct any probable danger to human lite, or any probable danger 
with respect to animal. () f grievous hurt from such animal, shall be punished with 

imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to six months, or with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or 
with both. 


Negligent conduct 
with respect to pulling 
down or repairing 
buildings. 


Procedure :■—Any 
poundable -Summary. 

Punishment for pub¬ 
lic nuisance in cases 


Magistrate- Cognizable Summons Bailable—Not corn- 


290. Whoever commits a public nuisance in any 
case not otherwise punishable by this ('ode, shall be punished 
ed t for thCrW1SC Pr ° Vld with fine which may extend to two hundred rupees. 

Procedure .—Any Magistrate -Non-cognizable—Summons—Bailable—Not com¬ 
poundable—Summary. 

291. Whoever repeats or continues a public nuisance, having been enjoined 

by any public servant who has lawful authority to issue 

Continuance of nui- such injunction not to repeat or continue such nuisance, 
sance after injunction s p a p p c punished with simple imprisonment for a term which 
to discontinue. ma y extend to six months, or with line, or with both. 

Procedure —Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class—Cogniz¬ 
able— Summons—Bailable -Not compoundable- Summary. 

292. Whoever— 

(a) sells, lets to hire, distributes, publicly exhibits or 
Sale, etc., of obscene m an y manner puts into circulation, or for purposes of sale, 
books, etc. hire distribution, public exhibition or circulation makes, 

produces or has in his possession any obscene book, pamphlet, paper, drawing, 
painting, representation or figure or any other obscene object whatsoever, or 

lb) imports, exports or conveys any obscene object for any of the purposes 
aforesaid, or knowing or having reason to believe that such object will be sold, 
let to hire, distributed or publicly exhibited or in any manner put into circulation, or 

/ c \ takes part in or receives profits from any business in the course of which 
he knows or has reason to believe that any such obscene objects are, for any of the 
purposes aforesaid, made, produced, purchased, kept, imported, exported, conveyed, 
publicly exhibited or in any manner put into circulation, or 
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i- (fL advertises or makes known by any means whatsoever that any person 

ortKfv^ l r h V ? lga§e m , any aCt Which is an offence linder this section, 
oi that any such obscene object can be procured from or through any person, or 

( e ) offers or attempts to do any act which is an offence under this section, 

shaU he Punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to three months, or with line, or with both. 

Exception.— This section does not extend to any book, pamphlet, writing, 
drawing, or painting kept or used bona fide for religious purposes or any represen¬ 
tation sculptured, engraved, painted or otherwise represented on or in any temple 

purpose^ Car USCd f ° r the C ° nVeyanCe of idols ’ or ke P t or llsed f °r any religious 

WarranbTe-tP4of compoundabfef @ “ “**•«““ °< *“ 


293. Whoever sells, lets to hire, distributes, exhibits or circulates to any 

person under the age of twenty years any such obscene 

objects t0° ° young ob i ect aS is referred to in the last preceding section, or offers 
person. attempts so to do, shall be punished with imprisonment 

of either description for a term which may extend to six 
months, or with fine, or with both. 


Procedure —Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 
ble—Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 


1st or 2nd class—Cogniza- 


294. Whoever, to the annoyance of others— 

Obscene acts and («) does any obscene act in any public place, or 

song£ - (&) sings, recites or utters any obscene songs, ballad 

or words, in or near any public place, 

shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which 

may extend to three months, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure :—Any Magistrate — Cognizable — Warrant — Bailable — Not com¬ 
poundable. 


294-A. Whoever keeps any office or place for the purpose of drawing any 

Keeoin° lottery lott , e, 7 n0t authorised b Y Government shall be punished 
office. ° wlth imprisonment of either description for a term which 

or with fine, or with both. 

And whoever publishes any proposal to pay any sum, or to deliver any goods, 
or to do or forbear doing anything for the benefit of any person, on any event or 
contingency relative or applicable to the drawing of any ticket, lot, number or figure 
in any such lottery, shall be punished with fine which may extend to one thousand 
rupees. 

Procedure —Special complaint—Any Magistrate—Non-cognizable—Summons- 
Bailable—Not compoundable. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Of Offences relating to Religion. 

295. Whoever destroys, damages or defiles any place of worship, or any 

object held sacred by any class of persons with the intention 
of thereby insulting the religion of any class of persons or with 
the knowledge that any class of persons is likely to consider 
such destruction, damage or defilement as an insult to their 
. . religion, shall be punished with imprisonment of either de¬ 

scription for a term which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

• ^, Pr °o edare —Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class—Cog¬ 
nizable—Summons—Bailable—Not compoundable. ® 


Injuring or defiling 
place of worship, with 
intent to insult the 
religion of any class. 
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Deliberate and mali¬ 
cious acts intended to 
outrage religious feel¬ 
ings of any class, by 
insulting its religion 
or religious beliefs. 


295-A. Whoever, with deliberate and malicious intention of outraging 

the religious feelings of any class of His Majesty’s subjects, 
by words, either spoken or written, or by visible represen¬ 
tations, insults or attempts to insult the religion or the 
regilious beliefs of that class, shall be punished with imprison¬ 
ment of either description for a term which may extend to 
two years, or with fine, or with both. 

v 

Procedure : —Session, Presidency Magistrate —Non-cognizable Warrant Not 
bailable- Not compoundable—Sanction. 

296. Whoever voluntarily causes disturbance to any assembly lawfully 

engaged in the performance of religious worship, or religious 
Disturbing religious ceremonies, shall be punished with impiisonment of either 
assembly. description for a term which may extend to one year, or with 

fine, or with both. 

Procedure Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class- Cog¬ 
nizable—Summons— Bailable—Not compoundable. 

297. Whoever, with the intention of wounding the feelings of any person, 

or of insulting the religion of any person, or with the 

Trespassing on ^ now ] c dge that the feelings of any person are likely to be 

burial places, etc. , f • . • 1 ... 

wounded, or that the religion ol any person i> liken to be 

insulted thereby, 

commits any trespass in any place of worship or on any place of sepulture, 
or any place set apart for the performance of luneral rites or as a depository for the 
remains of the dead, or offers any indignity to any human corpse, or causes disturb¬ 
ance to any persons assembled for the performance of funeral ceremonies, 

shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure ■ - Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class Cogniz¬ 
able—Summons Bailable- Not compoundable. 

298. Whoever, with deliberate intention of wounding the religious feelings 

of any person, utters any word or makes any sound in the 
hearing of that person, or makes any gesture in the sight 
of that person, or places any object in the sight of that person, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with 
both. 


Uttering words, etc. 
with deliberate intent 
to wound religious 
feelings. 


Procedure :—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class— Non- 
cognizable—Summons—Bailable— Compoundable. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Of Offences affecting the Human Body. 

Of Offences Affecting Life 

299. Whoever causes death by doing an act with the intention of causing 

death, or with the intention of causing such bodily injury 
Culpable homicide. as is likely to cause death, or with the knowledge that he is 

likely by such act to cause death, commits the offence 

of culpable homicide. 

Illustrations. 

{a) A lays sticks and turf over a pit, with the intention of thereby causing death, or 
with the knowledge that death is likely to be thereby caused. Z, believing the^ ground to 
be firm, treads on it. falls in and is killed. A has committed the offence of culpable 
homicide. ^ 
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(b) A knows Z to be behind a bush. B does not know it. A, intending to cause, or 
knowing it to be likely to cause, Z’s death, induces B to fire at the bush, B fires and kills Z. 

Here B may be guilty of no offence ; but A has committed the offence of culpable 
homicide. 

(c) A, by shooting at a fowl with intent to kill and steal it, kills B, who is behind a 
bush, A not knowing that he was there. Here, although A was doing an unlawful act, he 
was not guilty of culpable homicide, as he did not intend to ki 1 B, or cause death by doing 
an act that he knew was likely to cause death. 

Explanation 1.—A person who causes bodily injury to another who is labour¬ 
ing under a disorder, disease or bodily infirmity, and thereby accelerates the death 
of that other, shall be deemed to have caused his death. 

Explanation 2.—Where death is caused by bodily injury, the person who 
causes such bodily injury shall be deemed to have caused the death, although by 
resorting to proper remedies and skilful treatment the death might have been 
prevented. 

Explanation 3.—The causing of the death of a child in the mother’s womb 
is not homicide. But it may amount to culpable homicide to cause the death of a 
living child, if any part of that child has been brought forth, though the child may 
not have breathed or been completely born. 

300. Except in the cases hereinafter excepted, culpable homicide is murder, 
AI1 if the act by which the death is caused is done with the inten¬ 

tion of causing death, or— 

Secondly .—If it is done with the intention of causing such bodily injury 
as the offender knows to be likely to cause the death of the person to whom the harm 
is caused, or 

Thirdly .—If it is done with the intention of causing bodily injury to any person 
and the bodily injury intended to be inflicted is sufficient in the ordinary course 
of nature to cause death, or 

Eourthly .—If the person committing the act knows that it is so imminently 
dangerous that it must, in all probability, cause death, or such bodily injury as is 
likely to cause death, and commits such act without any excuse for incurring the risk 
of causing death or such injury as aforesaid. 


Illustrations. 


[a) A shoots Z with the intention of killing him. Z dies in consequence. A commits 
murder. 


(fr) A, knowing that Z is labouring under such a disease that a blow is likely to cause 
his death, strikes him with the intention of causing bodily injury. Z dies in consequence of 
the blow. A is guilty of murder, although the blow might not have been sufficient in the 
ordinary course of nature to cause the death of a person in a sound state of health. But 
if A, not knowing that Z is labouring under any disease, gives him such a blow as would not 
in the ordinary course of nature kill a person in a sound state of health, here A, although he 
may intend to cause bodily injury, is not guilty of murder, if he did not intend to cause 
death or such bodily injury as in the ordinary course of nature would cause death. 

(c) A intentionally gives Z a sword-cut or club-wound sufficient to cause the death of a 
man in the ordinary course of nature. Z dies in consequence. Here A is guilty of murder, 
although he may not have intended to cause Z’s death. 

( d) A without any excuse fires a loaded cannon into a crowd of persons and kills one of 
them. A is guilty of murder, although he may not have had a premeditated design to kill 
any particular individual. 


Exception 1.- 

When culpable homi¬ 
cide is not murder. 


Culpable homicide is not murder if the offender, whilst depriv¬ 
ed of the power of self-control by grave and sudden provoca¬ 
tion, causes the death of the person who gave the provoca¬ 
tion, or causes the death of any other person by mistake or 
accident. 


The above exception is subject to the following provisos :— 

First. —That the provocation is not sought or voluntarily provoked by the 
offender as an excuse for killing or doing harm to any person. 
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Secondly. —That the provocation is not given by anything done in obedience 
to the law, or by a public servant in the lawful exercise of the powers of such public 
servant. 

Thirdly. —That the provocation is not given by anything done in the lawful 
exercise of the right of private defence. 

Explanation. —Whether the provocation was grave and sudden enough to 
prevent the offence from amounting to murder is a question of fact. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A, under the influence of passion excited by a provocation given by Z, intentionally 
kills Y, Z’s child. This is murder, inasmuch as the provocation was not given by the child, 
and the death of the child was not caused by accident or misfortune in doing an act caused 
by the provocation. 

(^) Y gives grave and sudden provocation to A. A, on this provocation, fires a pistol at 
Y, neither intending nor knowing himself to be likely to kill Z, who is near him, but out of 
sight. A kills Z. Here A has not committed muider, but merely culpable homicide. 

( c ) A is lawfully arrested by Z, a bailiff. A is excited to sudden and violent passion by 
the arrest, and kills Z. This is murder, inasmuch as the provocation was given by a thing 
done by a public servant in the exercise of the powers. 

{d) A appears as a witness before Z, a Magistrate. Z says that he does not believe a 
word of A’s deposition, and that A has perjured himself. A is moved to sudden passion by 
these words, and kills Z. This is murder. 

(<?) A attempts to pull Z’s nose. Z, in the exercise of the right of private defence, lays 
hold of A to prevent him from doing so. \ is moved to sudden and violent passion in con¬ 
sequence, and kills A. This is murder, inasmuch as the provocation was given bv a thing 
done in the exercise of the right of private defence. 

(/) Z strikes B. B is by this provocation excited to violent rage. A, a bystander, 
intending to take advantage of B’s rage, and to cause him to kill Z, puts a knife into B’s 

hand for that purpose. B kills Z with the knife. Here B may have committed onlv culpable 
homicide, but A is guilty of murder. 

Exception 2.—Culpable homicide is not murder if the offender, in the exercise 
in good faith of the right of private defence of person or property, exceeds the power 
given to him by law and causes the death of the person against whom he is exer¬ 
cising such right of defence without premeditation, and without any intention of 
doing more harm than is necessarv for the purposes of such defence. 

Illustration. 

Z attempts to horsewhip A, not in such a manner as to cause grievous hurt to A. A 
draw* out a pistol. Z persists in the assault. A, believing in good faith that he can by no 

other means prevent himself from being horsewhipped, shoots Z dead. A has not committed 
murder, but only culpable homicide. 

Exception 3.—Culpable homicide is not murder if the offender, being a public 

servant or aiding a public servant acting for the advancement of public justice 

exceeds the powers given to him by law, and causes death by doing an act which he’ 

in good faith believes to be lawful and necessary for the due discharge of his dutv 

as such public servant and without ill-will towards the person whose death is 
caused. 

« 

Exception 4. Culpable homicide is not murder if it is committed without 

premeditation in a sudden fight in the heat of passion upon a sudden quarrel and 

without the olfender s having taken undue advantage or acted in a cruel or 
unusual manner. 

Explanation . It is immaterial in such cases which party offers the provocation 
or commits the first assault. y 

Exception 5. Culpable homicide is not murder when the person whose death 

is caused being above the age of eighteen years, suffers death or takes the risk of 
death with his own consent. SK 01 

Illustration . 

A, by instigation, voluntarily causes Z, a person under eighteen years of . , 

suicide. Here, on account of Z’s youth, he was incapable of giving consent to hi 8 , m ™ lt: 

A has therefore abetted murder. P 011 ent to nw " * 


giving consent to his own death • 
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301. If a person, by doing anything which he intends or knows to be likely 

to cause death, commits culpable homicide by causing 
the death of any person, whose death he neither intends nor 
knows himself to be likely to cause, the culpable homicide 
committed by the offender is of the description of which it 
would have been if he had caused the death of the person 
whose death he intended or knew himself to be likely to cause. 


Culpable homicide 
by causing death cf 
person other than 
person whose death 
was intended. 


Punishment for mur¬ 
der. 


302. Whoever commits murder shall be punished with 
death, or transportation for life, and shall also be liable to 
fine. : 


Procedure :—Session—Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 


Punishment for mur- 303. Whoever, being under sentence of transportation 

der by life-convict. for life, commits murder, shall be punished with death. 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 302. 


304. Whoever commits culpable homicide not amounting to murder, shall 

be punished with transportation for life, or imprisonment of 
Punishment for cul- e jth er description for a term which may extend to ten years, 

amounting^o murder. an ^ shall also be liable to fine, if the act by which the death is 

caused is done with the intention of causing death, or of 
causing such bodily injury as is likely to cause death ; 


or with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to 
ten years, or with fine, or with both, if the act is done with the knowledge that it is 
likely to cause death, but without any intention to cause death or to cause such bodily 
injury as is likely to cause death. 


Procedure :—Session—Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 


304-A. Whoever causes the death of any person by doing any rash or negli- 

. gent act not amounting to culpable homicide shall be punished 

negligence. ° a * Y imprisonment of either description for a term which may 

extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure : —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class—Cog¬ 
nizable—Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 


305. If any person under eighteen years of age, any insane person, any deli- 
Abetment of suicide rious person, any idiot, or any person in a state of intoxica- 
of child or insane tion commits suicide, whoever abets the commission of such 
person. suicide, shall be punished with death or transportation for life, 

or imprisonment for a term not exceeding ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure : —Session—Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 


306. If any person commits suicide, whoever abets the commission of such 

suicide, shall be punished with imprisonment of either de- 
Abetment of suicide, scription for a term which may extend to ten years, and shall 

also be liable to fine. 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 305. 


307. Whoever does any act with such intention or knowledge, and under 

such circumstances that, if he by that act caused death, he 
Attempt to murder. would be guilty of murder, shall be punished with imprison¬ 
ment of either description for a term which may extend to 
ten years, and shall also be liable to fine; and, if hurt is caused to any person by 
such act, the offender shall be liable either to transportation for life, or to such 
punishment as is hereinbefore mentioned. 

When any person offending under this section is under sentence of transporta- 
Attempts by iif e - tion for life, he may, if hurt is caused, be punished with 

convicts. death. 
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Illustrations. 

(а) A shoots at t with intention to kill him, under such circumstances that, if death 
ensued, A would be guilty of murder. A is liable to punishment under this section. 

(б) A with the intention of causing the death of a child of tender years exposes it in a 
desert place. A has committed the offence defined by this section, though the death of the 
child does not ensue. 

(c) A, intending to murder Z, buys a gun and loads it. A has not yet committed the 
offence. A fires the gun at Z. He has committed the offence defined in this section, and, if 
by such firing he wounds Z, he is liable to the punishment provided by the latter part of the 
first paragraph of this section. 

(d) A, intending to murder Z, by poison, purchases poison and mixes the same with food 
which remains in A's keeping ; A has not yet committed the offence in this section. A 
places the food on Z's table or delivers it to Z’s servants to place it on Z’s table. A has com¬ 
mitted the offence defined in this Section. 

Procedure :— Same as under s. 305 

308. Whoever does any act with such intention or knowledge, and 

under such circumstances that, if he by that act caused 
r ^w* 1 rfal™ m 11 death, he would be guilty of culpable homicide not 

culpable homicide. ’ . ° 1 , , J . , r , . . . 

amounting to murder, shall be punished with imprisonment 
of either description for a term which may extend to three years, or with 
fine, or with both ; and, if hurt is caused to any person by such act, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to seven 
years, or with fine, or with both. 


Illustration. 


A, on grave and sudden provocation, fires a pistol at Z, under such circumstances that if 
he thereby caused death he would be guilty of culpable homicide not amounting to murder. 
A has committed the offence defined in this section. 

Procedure ':—Session —Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 


309. Whoever attempts to commit suicide and does any act towards the com- 
. , _ . mission of such offence, shall be punished with simple imprison- 

suicide. ment tor a term which may extend to one year, or with fine, 

or with both. 


Procedure :—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class—Cog¬ 
nizable —Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 


310. Whoever, at any time after the passing of this Act, shall have been 
Thug habitually associated with any other or others for the purpose 

of committing robbery or child-stealing by means of or 
accompanied with murder, is a thug. 


Punishment. 


311. Whoever is a thug, shall be punished with 
transportation for life, and shall also be liable to fine. 


Procedure /—Session—Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 


Of theCausing of Miscarriage, of Injuries to Unborn Children, of the Exposure 

of Infants, and of the Concealment of Births. 

312. Whoever voluntarily causes a woman with child to miscarry, shall, if 

such miscarriage be not caused in good faith for the purpose 
Causing miscarriage, of saving the life of the woman, be punished with imprison¬ 
ment of either description for a term which may extend to 
three years, or with fine, or with both; and, if the woman be quick with child, shall 
be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which mav extend 
to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

of this section^* 0 ” A W ° man who CauSCS herself to miscarry, is within the meaning 
Procedure: Session Non-cognizable Warrant Bailable—Not compoundable. 
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313. Whoever commits the offence defined in the last preceding section, 
Causing miscarriage without the consent of the woman, whether the woman is 
without woman’s con- quick with child or not, shall be punished whh transporta- 
sent - tion for life, or with imprisonment of either description for a 

term which may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure : —Session—Non-cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not com- 

poundable. 


314. Whoever, with intent to cause the miscarriage of a woman with child, 

does any act which causes the death of such woman, shall 
Death caused by act be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
done with intent to term w bi c h ma y extend to ten years, and shall also be liable 

1 * ^ I I 1 cl C 


cause miscarriage 


to fine 


If act done without 
woman’s consent. 


and if the act is done without the consent of the woman, 
shall be punished either with transportation for life, or with 
the punishment above mentioned. 


Explanation .—It is not essential to this offence that the offender should know 
that the act is likely to cause death. 

Procedure : —Session—Non-cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compound- 

able. 


315. Whoever before the birth of any child does any act with the intention 

of thereby preventing that child from being born alive 
Act done with intent or causing it to die after its birth, and does by such act pre- 

boraahVeoV'to caise vent that child from . being born alive, or causes it to die 
it to die after birth. after its birth, shall, if such act be not caused in good faith 

for the purpose of saving the life of the mother, be punish¬ 
ed with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to ten 
years,* or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure 1 :—Same as under s. 314. 


316. Whoever does any act under such circumstances, that if he thereby 

caused death he would be guilty of culpable homicide, and 
does by such act cause the death of a quick unborn child, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to ten years, and shall also be 
liable to fine. 


Causing death of 
quick unborn child by 
act amounting to cul- 
pablediomicide. 


Illustration. 


A, knowing* that he is likely to cause the death of a pregnant woman, does an act 
which,j if it caused the death of the woman, would amount to culpable homicide. The 
woman is injured but does not die ; but the death of an unborn quick child with which she 
is pregnant is thereby caused. A is guilty of the offence defined in this section. 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 314. 


317. Whoever, being the father or mother of a child under the age of twelve 
Exposure and aban- years, or having the care of such child, shall expose or leave 


^ A. 

such child in any place with the intention of wholly abandon¬ 
ing such child, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to seven years, 
or with fine, or with both. 

Explanation .—This section is not intended to prevent the trial of the offender 
for murder or culpable homicide, as the case may be, if the child die in consequence of 


donment of child 
under twelve years, 
by parent or person 
having care of it. 


the exposure. 

Procedure: —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class—Cog¬ 
nizable— Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 


318. Whoever, by secretly burying or otherwise disposing of the dead body 

Concealment of birth of a child, whether such child die before or after or during its 
by secret disposal of birth, intentionally conceals or endeavours to conceal the 
dead body. birth of such child, shall be punished with imprisonment of 

either description for a term which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with 
both. 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 317. 
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Hurt. 


Grievous hurt. 


Of Hurt. 

319. Whoever causes bodily pain, disease, or infirmity 
to any person is said to cause hurt. 

320. The following kinds of hurt only are designated 
as “ grievous ” :— 


First. —Emasculation. 

Secondly.— Permanent privation of the sight of either eye. 

Thirdly. —Permanent privation of the hearing of either ear. 

Fourthly.— Privation of any member or joint. 

Fifthly. —Destruction or permanent impairing of the powers of any member 
or joint. 

Sixthly. —Permanent disfiguration of the head or face. 

Seventhly. —Fracture or dislocation of a bone or tooth. 

Eighthly .—Any hurt which endangers life or which causes the sufferer to be, 
during the space of twenty days, in severe bodily pain, or unable to follow his ordinary 

pursuits. 

321. Whoever does any act with the intention of thereby causing hurt to 

any person, or with the knowledge that he is likely thereby 
Voluntarily causing to cause hurt to any person, and does thereby cause hurt to 

hurt any person, is said “ voluntarily to cause hurt.” 


322. Whoever voluntarily causes hurt, if the hurt which he intends to cause 

or knows himself to be likely to cause is grievous hurt, and 

Voluntarily causing i{ the hurt w hich he cause s is grievous hurt, is said “ volun- 
grievous hurt. . .. - i - >» 

b tanly to cause grievous hurt. 

Explanation.—\ person is not said voluntarily to cause grievous hurt except 
when he both causes grievous hurt, and intends or knows himself to be likely to 
cause grievous hurt. But he is said voluntarily to cause grievous hurt, it intend¬ 
ing or knowing himself to be likely to cause grievous hurt of one kind, he 
actually causes grievous hurt of another kind. 


Illustration. 

A, intending or knowing himself to be likely permanently 1o dif-figure Z’s lace, gives Z 
a blow which does not permanently disfigure Z's face, but which causes Z to sutler severe 
bodily pain for the space of twenty days. A has voluntarily caused grievous hurt. 

323. Whoever, except in the case provided for by section 334, voluntarily 
Punishment for causes hurt, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 

voluntarily causing description for a term which may extend to one year, or with 
hu-t. fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both. 

Procedure : —Any Magistrate—Non-cognizable — Summons — Bailable—Com- 
poundable. 

324. Whoever, except in the case provided for by section 334, voluntarily 

causes hurt by means of any instrument for shooting, stab- 
Voluntanly causing bi n g or cutting, or any instrument, which, used as a weapon 

weapons^or means T ° US °f offence, is likely to cause death, or by means of fire or any 

heated substance, or by means of any poison or any corrosive 
substance, or by means of any explosive substance or by means of any sub¬ 
stance which it is deleterious to the human body to inhale, to swallow, or to 
receive into the blood, or by means of any animal, shall be punished with imprison¬ 
ment of either description for a term which may extend to three years, or with fine, 
or with both. 

Procedure : —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class_ 

Cognizable—Summons—Bailable—Compoundable with Court’s sanction. 
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325. Whoever, except in the case provided for by section 335, voluntarily 
voS ent , , for T S !u gri ? VOUS hurt - sha11 be punished with imprisonment 

grievous hurt. aUMnS vear^an1 °° which may extend to seven 

years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure —Same as under s. 324. 


326. Whoever 


Voluntarily causing 
grievous hurt by dan¬ 
gerous weapons 0 r 
means. 


blood, or by means of 
with imprisonment of 
and shall also be liable 


, except in the case provided for by section 335, voluntarily 
causes grievous hurt by means of any instrument for shoot¬ 
ing, stabbing or cutting, or any instrument which, used as 
a weapon of offence, is likely to cause death, or by means of 
fire or any heated substance, or by means of any poison or 
any corrosive substance, or by means of any explosive sub- 
stance or by means of any substance which it is deleterious 
to the human body to inhale, to swallow, or to receive into the 
any animal, shall be punished with transportation for life or 

either description for a term which may extend to ten years, 
to fine. J * 


Procedure: —Session, Presidency Magistrate or MarfistratP of 
nizable—Summons—Not bailable-Not compoundable g * class-Cog- 

327. Whoever voluntarily causes hurt, for the purpose of extorting from the 

Voluntarily causing SU erev ’ ° r r0 [ n person interested in the sufferer, any 
hurt to extort prop- P ro P er y or valuable security, or of constraining the sufferer 
erty, or to constrain or any person interested in such sufferer to do anything which 
to an illegal act. is illegal or which may facilitate the commission of an offence 

* w u * S TT be P umshe d with imprisonment of either description for 

a term which may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure: —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Maistra.i... 
Cognizable-Warrant-Not Bailable-Not compoundable. ^ ' Class “ 

328. Whoever administers to or causes to be taken by any person any poison 

or any stupefying, intoxicating or unwholesome drug, or 
other thing with intent to cause hurt to such person, or with 
intent to commit or to facilitate the commission of an offence 
or knowing it to be likely that he will thereby cause hurt, 

shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure .—Session—Cognizable—Warrant-Not bailable—Not compoundable. 

329. Whoever voluntarily causes grievous hurt for the purpose of extorting 

from the sufferer or from any person interested in the sufferer, 

any property or valuable secuiity, or of constraining the 

sufferer or any person interested in such sufferer to do anything 

that is illegal or which may facilitate the commission of an 

onence, shall be punished with transportation for life or 

imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to ten years, 'and 
shall also be liable to fine. y 


Causing hurt by 
means of poison, etc., 
with intent to commit 
an offence. 


Voluntarily causing 
grievous hurt to extort 
property or to con¬ 
strain to an illegal act. 


Procedure :—Same as under s. 328. 


Whoever voluntarily causes hurt, for the purpose of extorting from the 

sufferer or any person interested in the sufferer, any confession 
or any information which may lead to the detection of an 
offence or misconduct, or for the purpose of constraining the 
sufferer or any person interested in the sufferer to restore or 

or to ™ , ■ C T e th ® restoration of any property or valuable security 

or to satisfy any claim or demand, or to give information which mav lead to the 

menTof^thi^/™? 6 ^^ ° r valuabIe , ^security, shall be punished with imprison- 
X be lilbfe h fine P ° n * Wh “ h may Cxtend to seven and sha11 


Voluntarily causing 
hurt to extort confes¬ 
sion, or to compel 
restoration of property- 
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Illustrations. 

A, a police-officer, tortures Z in order to induce Z to confess that he committed a 
crime. A is guilty of an offence under this section. 

(, b ) A, a police-officer, tortuies B to induce him to point out where certain stolen 
property is deposited. A is guilty of an offence under this section. 

(c) A, a revenue-officer, tortures A in order to compel him to pay certain arrears of 
revenue due from Z. A is guilty of an offence under this section. 

{d) A, a zemindar, tortures a raiyat in order to compel him to pay his rent. A is guilty 
of an offence under this section. 


Voluntarily causing 
grievous hurt to extort 
confession or to compel 
restoration of property. 


Procedure Session— Cognizable—Warrant—Bailable- Not compoundable. 

331. Whoever voluntarily causes grievous hurt for the purpose of extorting 

from the sufferer or any person interested in the sufferer any 
confession or any information which may lead to the detection 
of an offence or misconduct, or for the purpose of constrain¬ 
ing the sufferer or any person interested in the sufferer to 
restore or to cause the restoration of any property or valuable 

security, or to satisfy any claim or demand, or to give information which may lead 
to the restoration of any property or valuable security, shall be punished with im¬ 
prisonment of either description for a term which may extend to ten years, and shall 
also be liable to fine. 

Procedure :— Session—Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable Not compoundable. 

332. Whoever voluntarily causes hurt to any person being a public servant 

in the discharge of his duty as such public servant, or with 
intent to prevent or deter that person or any, other public 
servant from discharging his duty as such public servant, or 
in consequence of anything done or attempted to be done by 
that person in the lawful discharge of his duty as such public 
servant, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to three years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure : —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class— 
Cognizable—Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 


Voluntarily causing 
hurt to deter public 
servant from his duty. 


333. Whoever voluntarily causes grievous hurt to any person being a public 

servant in the discharge of his duty as such public servant, 
or with intent to prevent or deter that person or any other 
public servant from discharging his duty as such public 
servant, or in consequence of anything done or attempted 
to be done by that person in the lawful discharge of his duty 
as such public servant, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure : —Session—Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compound- 

able. 


Voluntarily causing 
grievous hurt to deter 
public servant from his 
duty. 


334. Whoever voluntarily causes hurt on grave and sudden provocation, 

if he neither intends nor knows himself to be likely to cause 
Voluntarily causing hurt to any person other than the person who gave the provo- 
hurt on provocation. cation, shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip¬ 
tion for a term which may extend to one month, or with 
fine which may extend to five hundred rupees, or with both. 

Procedure :—Any Magistrate—Non-cognizable—Summons—Bailable—Com¬ 

poundable. 


335. Whoever voluntarily causes grievous hurt on grave and sudden 

provocation, if he neither intends nor knows himself to be 

grievous^iurt on^ pro- likel y to cause grievous hurt to any person other than the 
vocation. person who gave the provocation, shall be punished with 

imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to four years, or with fine which may extend to two thousand rupees, or 
with both. 
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tion 


or 
others. 


Causing hurt by act 
endangering life or 
personal safety of 

others. y 


Causing grievous 
hurt by act endanger¬ 
ing life or personal 
safety of others. 


I section^OO. * ast two sections are subject to the same provisos as Excep- 

Whoe\ er does any act so rashly or negligently as to endanger human 

Act endangering iif e : °* e P erso P a ^ safety of others, shall be punished with 

personal safety of lm prisonment of either description for a term which mav 

hers - f Xtei ? d tl } Tee months, or with fine which may extend to 

two hundred and fifty rupees, or with both. 

p o unc^Tb 1 ^-^S u mmary Magistrate—Cognizable—Summons—Bailable—Not corn- 

337. Whoever causes hurt to any person by doing any act so rashly or 

neg lgen y as to endanger human life, or the personal safety 
o o hers, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to six months, or 

both hne WhlCh may extend t0 five hundred rupees, or with 

Cl...-O0 4 . 

338. Whoever causes grievous hurt to any person by doing any act so rashly 

or negligently as to endanger human life, or the personal 

s atet y of others, shall be punished with imprisonment of 

either description for a term which may extend to two years, 

or with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or 
with both. 

Of Wrongful Restraint and Wrongful Confinement. 

W hoever voluntarily obstructs any person so as to prevent that person 
Wrongful restraint. , om proceeding in any direction in which that person has a 

right to proceed, is said wrongfully to restrain that person. 

person i^S^^K ° bstru 5* ion of a private way over land or water which a 

offence within t£ h ,! mself t0 have a lawful ri S ht to obstruct, is not an 

onence within the meaning of this section. 

Illustration . 

he hat a bS righ C t tS to Z 7** *° P3SS ' A not believin S in S°od faith that 

restrains Z. P h P th ' Z 1S thereb y prevented from passing. A wrongfully 

Whoever wrongfully restrains any person in such a manner as to pre¬ 
confine- vent that person from proceeding beyond certain circum¬ 
scribing limits, is said “ wrongfully to confine ” that person. 

Illustrations . 

(a) A causes Z to go within a walled space, and locks Z in Z is thus nreventeri 
proceeding in any direction beyond the circumscribing line of wall. A wrongfully confines Z 

(*) A places men with fire-arms at the outlets of a building and tpll? 7 u, •„ 

fire at Z if Z attempts to leave the building. A wrongfully confines Z Cy W1 " 

341. Whoever wrongfully restrains any person, shall be punished with simple 
Punishment for lm P n sonment for a term which may extend to one month 
wrongful restraint. or W1 , th “ ne > which may extend to five hundred runees or 

wifh nnf h ¥ 


340. 

Wrongful 

ment. 


Procedure 
able—Summary. 


with both. 

Any Magistrate Cognizable—Summons—Bailable—Compound- 
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Ss. 342 to 348] 

342. Whoever wrongfully confines any person, shall be punished with im- 

Punishment for P risonment of either description for a term which may extend 
wrongful confinement. one year, or with fine, which may extend to one thousand 

rupees, or with both. 

Procedure: —Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class-Cog¬ 
nizable—Summons—Bailable—Compoundable. 

343. Whoever wrongfully confines any person for three days, or more, 
Wrongful confine- shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 

ment for three or more for a term which may extend to two years, or with fine or 
d? y s * with both. 

Procedure : —Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class—Cog¬ 
nizable—Summons—Bailable—Compoundable with Court’s sanction. 

344. Whoever wrongfully confines any person for ten days, or more, shall be 
Wrongful confine- punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 

ment for ten or more which may extend to three years, and shall also be liable 
da y s - to fine. 

Procedure : —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class— 
Cognizable— Summons—Bailable—Not compoundable. 


345. Whoever keeps any person in wrongful confinement, knowing that a 

writ for the liberation of that person has been duly issued, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to two years in addition to any 
term of imprisonment to which he may be liable under any 
other section of this Chapter. 

Procedure .— Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class— 
Not cognizable—Summons—Bailable—Not compoundable. 


Wrongful confine¬ 
ment of person for 
whose liberation writ 
has been issued. 


346. Whoever wrongfully confines any person in such manner as to indicate 

Wrongful confine- an ^ ntent ^ on that the confinement of such person may not be 
ment in secret. * known to any person interested in the person so confined, 

or to any public servant, or that the place of such confinement 
may not be known to or discovered by any such person or public servant as herein¬ 
before mentioned, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to two years in addition to any other punishment to which 
he may be liable for such wrongful confinement. 

Procedure : —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class— 
Cognizable—Summons—Bailable—Compoundable with Court’s sanction. 


347. Whoever wrongfully confines any person for the purpose of extorting 
Wrongful confine- ^ rom the person confined, or from any person interested in 
ment to extort proper- the person confined, any property or valuable security, or 
ty or constrain to of constraining the person confined or any person interested 
illegal act. in such person to do anything illegal or to give any infor¬ 

mation which may facilitate the commission of an offence, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to three years, 
and shall also be liable to fine. 


Procedure : —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class— 
Cognizable—Summons—Bailable—Not compoundable. 

348. Whoever wrongfully confines any person for the purpose of extorting 

from the person confined or any person interested in the 
person confined any confession or any information which may 
lead to the detection of an offence or misconduct, or for the 
purpose of constraining the person confined or any person 
interested in the person confined to restore or to cause the 
restoration of any property or valuable security or to satisfy any claim or demand, 
or to give information which may lead to the restoration of any property or valuable 


Wrongful confine¬ 
ment to extort confes¬ 
sion, or compel resto¬ 
ration of property. 
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*- • «- which 
Ma8iS,ra,e »' 151 class-Oog- 

Of Criminal Force and Assault. 

349. A person is said to use force to another if he causes motion, change of 

ForCe - motion or cessation of motion to that other, or if he causes to 

of motion as brings thaTsubstanceTnto^ n !° tl ° n '.° r chan S e of motion, or cessation 
or with anything- which that nth* ? * contact wlth an Y part of that other’s body, 

that such contact affects that other’?r g ° F ° F With an >' thin & 50 situated 

First. By his own bodily power 

: sS'=S3'£ i ““-“->= “ “ 

to mofe hUdly '~ By indUCing any animal t0 m0ve - t0 chan g e its motion, or to cease 

350. Whoever intentionally uses force to any person, without that person’s 

Criminal force. [°“ t ' ‘ n order to the committing of any offence, o/intend- 

likely that by the use of such force'he^m ca,- t0 Ca f e ’ ° r knowin g it to be 
person to whom the force is used, is said that oST“ * ^ 

Illustrations. 

intentionally causes the boa^to drift"down the a st MVCr ^ unfast ® ns the moorings, and thus 
to Z, and he"does this by dLooW subs^nces in sfmh Her * A A nten tion a lly causes motion 
without any other act on any periods oart A h- ^ m , ann ? r that the motion is Produced 
and if he has done so without Z's consent in a !^ 1 ® ref ° re mten tionally used force to Z; 
intending or knowing it to be likelv that thf * t0 th f ^ ommittln g of any offence, or 
annoyance to Z, A has^sed cnminaSe to Z. ° f force wil1 cause injury, fear or 

their pace. Here* A lias ca^sed^chaifo- laS f heS Z ’ s horse ?- and thereby causes them to quicken 
their motion. A ha's therefor e us e d force t o”^ ' a n d i f Z A £ ind “ cin 8 , the animals to change 
intending or knowing it to be likelv that he nfai, t£ d k A haS do " e . tbls without Z's consent, 
used criminal force to Z Y y thereby ' n J ure - frighten or annoy Z, A has 

Palanquin. HereA* § has caused n< cessation 'of motkf T y h Z ’/t,‘ Ze ^ the p ° le ’ and sto P s the 

bodily power. A has therefore used force to Z • and Z ’ ^h he haS done this by his own 
without Z's consent, in order to the commission of an^ent^ 

used force to Z ; and if he has done so without Z's consent ' intending 1°^ lntentl ° nall y 
'"“' y • h * , “'"by injure, fr.ghren ,„„oy Z % *° >» 

brought into ."“."it % SS&£$£5£g£»'. •““%«' •* lh “ 

will stnke water, and dash up the water against Z’s clothes nr ^n 8 c : arriec * by Z, or that it 
the throwing of the stone produce the effect of causing anv c , I Ji ethln | ca rried by Z. Here 
with Z, or Z’s clothes, A hasused force toZand£ tf C ° me int ° COntact 
thereby to injure, frighten or annoy Z, he has used criminal force to Z Z § COnsent ' “tending 

«.»■>4 & «.>». .... 

injure, frighten or annoy her, he has used criminal fmle to her " that he may thereby 

* .".oS-i.;; te'^ouu’^Sy'noS '■= k "»“- - •» w»., 

“** ”**” » with other water “K 
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Z’s sense of feeling, A has therefore intentionally used force to Z; and if he has done this 
without Z's consent, intending or knowing it to be likely that he may thereby cause injury, 
fear or annoyance to Z, A has used criminal force. 

(h) A incites a dog to spring upon Z, without Z’s consent. Here, if A intends to cause 
injury, fear or annoyance to Z, he uses criminal force to Z 


351. Whoever makes any gesture, or any preparation, intending or knowing 

it to be likely that such gesture or preparation will cause 
Assault. any person present to apprehend that he who makes that ges¬ 

ture or preparation is about to use criminal force to that person, is said to commit 


an assault. 


Explanation .—Mere words do not amount to an assault. But the words 
which a person uses may give to his gestures or preparations such a meaning as may 
make those gestures or preparations amount to an assault. 


Illustrations. 


(a) A shakes his fist at Z, intending or knowing it to be likely that he may thereby 
cause Z to believe that A is about to strike Z. A has committed an assault. 

(b) A begins to unloose the muzzle of a ferocious dog, intending, or knowing it to be 
likely, that he may thereby cause Z to believe that he is about to cause the dog to attack 
Z. A has committed an assault upon Z. 

(c) A takes up a stick, saying to Z, " I will give you a beating." Here, though the 
words used by A could in no case amount to an assault, and though the mere gesture, 
unaccompanied by any other circumstance, might not amount to an assault, the gesture 
explained by the words may amount to an assault. 


352. Whoever assaults or uses criminal force to any person otherwise than 

Punishment for on g rave and sudden provocation given by that person, 
assault or criminal shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 
force otherwise than for a term which may extend to three months, or with fine 
on grave provocation. which mav extend to five hundred rupees, or with both. 

Explanation .—Grave and sudden provocation will net mitigate the punish¬ 
ment for an offence under this section, if the provocation is sought or voluntarily 
provoked by the offender as an excuse for the offence, or 

if the provocation is given by anything done in obedience to the law, or by a 
public servant, in the lawful exercise of the powers of such public servant, or 

if the provocation is given by anything done in the lawful exercise of the right 
of private defence. 

Whether the provocation was grave and sudden enough to mitigate the 
offence, is a question of fact. 

Procedure .-—Any Magistrate—Not cognizable—Summons—Bailable—Com- 
poundable—Summary. 

353. Whoever assaults or uses criminal force to any person being a public 

servant in the execution of his duty as such public servant, 

Assault or criminal or w ith intent to prevent or deter that person from discharg- 
force to deter public • ^i s duty as such public servant, or in consequence of any- 

S f r h^ n dut° m discharge thing done or attempted to be done by such person in the 
° 1S u y ' lawful discharge of his duty as such public servant, shall be 

punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to 
two years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class—Cogniz¬ 
able— Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 

354 Whoever assaults or uses criminal force to any woman, intending 

Assault or criminal to outrage or knowing it to be likely that he will thereby 
force to woman with outrage her modesty, shall be punished with imprisonment 
intent to outrage her of either description for a term which may extend to two 
modesty. years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 353. 
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Assault or criminal bv to d' i uses c ™ maI force t° Any person, intending there- 
honour person, su dden provocation given by that person shall be mmished 

- SottSTT "f d4fi„'r SK5S 

Procedure — P. Z * \ tW ° y&US ’ ° r Wlth ^ 0f with b °t b - 

cognizable Summons—Bailable—Compoumlabie^ Strate ° f Ut ° F 2 ” d class - N °«- 

Assault or c'ni'lT comm > th U ff S cnmuial force to an >’ Person, in attempting to 
force in attempt to commit theft on any property which that person is then 

0f b r 0P a 5d3Sr°iSSS£ f S o h r a a J* 

PerS ° n proc * years*, or with'fine^or with*bc^th! 1 W UCh ma y extend to two 
Poundable 6 ^ 6 " Any Ma gistrate—Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not com- 
357 \\ f 

rs „ y .o =..«oe p»rr e Lszst -x 

thousand rupees, or with both. 

With Co'urt’s^sanctkuK Ma ^ lstrate Cognizable Warrant—Bailable—Compoundable 


Assault or criminal 
force on grave provo¬ 
cation. 


Explanation. 
tion 352. 


Whoever assaults or uses criminal force to any person on grave and 

with simnh^ 0 ^ 1011 gU en by that P erson ’ sha11 be punished 
with simple imprisonment for a term which mav extend 

rupee's,’TwUh°boT WhiCh eXtend t0 tW ° hundred 


The last section is subject to the same explanation as sec- 


poundable 6 — r Suinmary^ a ^* Strate 


Non-cognizable — Warrant— Bailable 


Gom- 


359. 

Kidnapping 

360. 

Kidnapping 
British India. 


Of Kidnapping , Abduction, Slavery and Forced Labour. 

Kidnapping is of two kinds : kidnapping from British India, and 

kidnapping from lawful guardianship. 

Whoever conveys any person beyond the limits of British India without 

from | he c ° nsent of that person, or of some person legally author- 
zed to consent on behalf of that person, is slid to kidnap 
that person from British India. ap 

361. Whoever takes or entices any minor under fourteen years of age if a 
1 awful"guardianship™" 1 of unsound mind, out of the^cp^ 

- -—- - 

Explanation. —The words “ lawful guardian ” in fEio • , 

person lawfully entrusted with the care or custody of such 

good Stoolfn m “?• “ ° f “V P®»„ who in 

ac. is committefTfor animmoral or p^2‘° dy S ” h <“■ ™'-foch 

AbduS. Wh ° ever %«*? “"?£». by any deceitful tneans induces, any 

person to go from any place, is said to abduct that person. 
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363. Whoever kidnaps any person from British India, or from lawful 

guardianship, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
Punishment or *i • description for a term which may extend to seven years, 
napping. an d shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure : —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class — Cog¬ 
nizable—Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 


364. Whoever kidnaps or abducts any person in order that such person 
Kidnapping or ab- may be murdered, or may be so disposed of as to be put in 
ducting in order to danger of being murdered, shall be punished with transporta- 
murder. tion f or iif e or rigorous imprisonment for a term which may 

extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 


Illustrations. 


(a) A kidnaps Z from British India, intending or knowing it to be likely that Z may be 
sacrificed to an idol. A has committed the offence defined in this section. 

(b) A forcibly carries or entices B away from his home in order that Bmay be murdered. 
A has committed the offence defined in this section. 

Procedure : —Session—Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 


365. Whoever kidnaps or abducts any person, with intent to cause that 
Kidnapping or ab- person to be secretly and wrongfully confined, shall be punish- 
ducting with intent ec f w ith imprisonment of either description for a term which 

t6confinTperson g UUy ma Y extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure . —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class—Cog¬ 
nizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 


366. Whoever kidnaps or abducts any woman with intent that she may be 
Kidnapping, abduct- compelled, or knowing it to be likely that she will be compelled, 
ing or inducing woman to marry any person against her will, or in order that she 
to compel her marriage, may be forced or seduced to illicit intercourse, or knowing 
etc - it to be likely that she will be forced or seduced to illicit 

intercourse, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

And whoever, by means of criminal intimidation as defined in this Code or 
of abuse of authority or any other method of compulsion, induces any woman to 
go from any place with intent that she may be, or knowing that it is likely that she 
will be, forced or seduced to illicit intercourse with another person shall also be 
punishable as aforesaid. 

Procedure : —Session—Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 


366-A. Whoever, by any means whatsoever, induces any minor girl under 

the age of eighteen years to go from any place or to do any 
Procuration of minor act w ^h intent that such girl may be, or knowing that it is 

glr ' likely that she will be, forced or seduced to illicit intercourse 

with another person shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to 
ten vears and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 366. 


366-B. Whoever imports into British India from any country outside 
• . . India any girl under the age of twenty-one years with intent 

Importation o gir s h e ma y be, or knowing it to be likely that she will be 

rom oreign coun ry. forced or seduced to illicit intercourse with another person, 

and whoever with such intent or knowledge imports into British India, from 
any State in India any such girl who has with the like intent or knowledge been 
imported into India, whether by himself or by another person, 

shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to ten years and shall 
also be liable to fine. 

Procedure . —Same as under s. 366. 
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Xllja AJNmAW raNAL CODE [Ss. 367 to 372 

Whoever kidnaps or abducts any person in order that such person 

Kidnapping or ab- subjected, or may be so disposed of as to be put in 

c anger of being subjected, to grievous hurt, or slavery, or to 

the unnatural lust of any person, or knowing it to be likely 

that such person will be so subjected or disposed of, shall be 

punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure .'—Same as under s. 366 . 

* 

368. Whoever, knowing that any person has been kidnapped or has been 

a ducted wrongfully conceals or confines such person, shall 
be punished in the same manner as if he had kidnapped or 

^ hnnpfpn cncn rvnrorvrv 4-1_-_. . • „ r - 


Wrongfully con- 


^ — 

cealing or keeping in 

confinement kidnapped 
or abducted person. 


x -- n ii c nd.u Kiuiiappeu or 

abducted such person with the same intention or knowledge 

or for the bame purpose as that with or for which he conceals 
or detains such person in confinement. 

; ~ S ®? si( ! n '. Presi d en cy Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class—Cog¬ 
nizable Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. ^ 

369. Whoever kidnaps or abducts any child under the age of ten years 

Kidnapping or ab- wlth the intention of taking dishonestly any moveable proD- 
ductingchild under ten erty from the person of such child, shall be punished with 

Sf^itr^rson* 0 ’TTr^t ° f 6ither desc -Ption for a ter£ wffich maj 

P extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. y 

Procedure : —Same as under s. 368. 

370. Whoever imports, exports, removes, buys, sells, or disposes of any 
Buying or disposing person as a slave, or accepts, receives or detains against his 

of any person as a will any person as a Slave, shall be punished with imprison- 

, , „ ° f either description for a term which may extend to 

seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. } 

Procedure . —Session -Non-cognizable Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 

371. Whoever habitually imports, exports, removes, buys, sells, traffics 

Habitual dealing in ° r d ® als ln . slaves shall be punished with transportation 
slaves. tor life, or with imprisonment of either description for a term 

not exceedmg ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 
Procedure —Session—Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 

372. Whoever sells, lets to hire, or otherwise disposes of any person under 
Selling minor for the age of eighteen years with intent that such person shall 

t P ut?on Se etc ° f PrOSti ' + at any uf empl ° yed used for the purpose of prostitu- 
. ' , tl0 , n or tUrcit intercourse with any person or for any unlawful 

and immoral purpose, or knowing it to be likely that such person will at any aee be 
employed or used for any such purpose, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable 

t O 11C • 

Explanation I .-When a female under the age of eighteen years is sold let for 

hire, or otherwise disposed of to a prostitute or to any person who keeps or manages 

a brothel, the person so disposing of such female shall, until the contrary is moved 

be presumed to have disposed of her with the intent that she shall be used for tbe 
purpose of prostitution. 

Explanation II .—For the purposes of this section "illicit intercourse” means 
sexual intercourse between persons not united by marriage or by any union or tie 
which, though not amounting to a mairiage, is recognized by the nersoml law nr 
custom of the community to which they belong or, where they belong to different 

mmkaTrelation ^ COmmUnitieS - as instituting between them a quasi- 
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Ss. 373 to 377] 1U£J w -- 

373. Whoever buys, hires or otherwise obtains possession of any person 
Buying minor fo. under the age of eighteen years with intent that such 
purposes of prosti- person shall at any age be employed or used for the purpose 
Ultion, etc. of prostitution or illicit intercourse with any person or for 

any unlawful and immoral purpose, or knowing it to be likely that such person will 
at any age be employed or used for any such purpose, shall be punished with imprison¬ 
ment of either description for a term which may extend to ten years, and shall also 

be liable to fine. 

Explanation 1 .— Any prostitute, or any person keeping or managing a brothel, 
who buys, hires or otherwise obtains possession of a female under the age of eighteen 
years shall, until the contrary is proved, be presumed to have obtained possession 
of such female with the intent that she shall be used for the purpose of prostitution. 
Explanation 2.—“ Illicit intercourse ” has the same meaning as in section 372. 

Procedure Same as under s. 372. 

374. Whoever unlawfully compels any person to labour against the will 

of that person, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to one year, or 
with fine, or with both. 

Procedure : — Any Magistrate — Non-cognizable — Warrant — Bailable—Com- 
poundable. 

Of Rape. 

375. A man is said to commit “ rape,” who, except in the case hereinafter 

excepted, has sexual intercourse with a woman under cir- 

Ra P e * cumstances falling under any of the five following descriptions : 

First .—Against her will. 

Secondly. —Without her consent. 

Thirdly. —With her consent, when her consent has been obtained by putting 
her in fear of death, or of hurt. 

Fourthly. —With her consent, when the man knows that he is not her husband, 
and that her consent is given because she believes that he is another man to whom 
she is or believes herself to be lawfully married. 

Fifthly. —With or without her consent, when she is under fourteen years 

of age. 

Explanation. —Penetration is sufficient to constitute the sexual intercourse 
necessary to the offence of rape. 

Exception. —Sexual intercourse by a man with his own wife, the wife not being 
under thirteen years of age, is not rape. 

376. Whoever commits rape shall be punished with transportation for life 

or with imprisonment of either description for a term which 

Punishment for rape. ma y ex ^ enc | to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine ; 

Unless the woman raped is his own wife and is not under twelve years of age, 
in which case he shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure :—In case of sexual intercourse by a man with his wife : (If the wife 
be not under 12) Session, Presidency or District Magistrate ; (If the wife be under 12) 
Session only—Non-cognizable—Summons—Bailable—Not compoundable ; In any 
other case Session—Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 

Of Unnatural Offences. 

377. Whoever voluntarily has carnal intercourse against the order of nature 

with any man, woman or animal, shall be punished with 
transportation for life, or with imprisonment of either de¬ 
scription for a term which may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine, 

Explanation. —Penetration is sufficient to constitute the carnal intercourse 

necessary to the offence described in this section. 

procedure :—Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class_Cog¬ 

nizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 


Unnatural offences. 
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Of Offences against Property. 

Of Theft. 

Theft 378 ' of 

moves that property in order to such taking, is s'aiS tocommR 

moveable^property/i's rfo^thlf subjeT^of'theft -^uMt V 0 n0t bein S 

he subject of theft as soon as it is severed from the earth. beC ° meS ca P able of being 
may be a^theft. 2 ’ A movm § effected by the same act which effects the severance 

obstaclfwhicT prevent it from moTint n° * tMng t0 move amoving an 
as well as by actually moving it § by Se P aratin g * from any other thing, 

is said to move that anfrnEnd to move ev^ythingVhich 65 ' animal t0 m ° Ve ’ 
motion so caused, is moved by that animal. Y g h h ’ ln consequence of the 

or impfetStay ^'erSr b7 "the^r ,•>« express 
having for that purpose authority either express 0 "/implied. 3100 ’ ° r ^ pCrSOn 




t Ut °w S P. ossession without Z’s content nd Here h *= s inteati ° n ° f dishonestly taking the tree 
to such taking, he has committed thlft. aS A haS severed the ^ in order 

A s intention ’b/* dishonesty tftlke th?'do^oifof 7 ' US induc ? s Z's dog to follow it. Here if 
committed theft as soon asVs With ° Ut Z ' S ~"has 

direction, in tirder ma^dil onerfly tlk^thtTre ^ ^ bullock in a certain 

to move, A has committed theft of the treasure ^ * a ure ' As soon as th e bullock begins 

away Z *■ P lat <=. dishonestly runs 

return. * Acfrrie! the 1 plated kgoVd^mithln^sell^U ’ ^ereth" f t warehouse - till Z shall 

ass a 

Hng FM ^ A°commhs th^f° CCUP * eS the 

taking ft, commits 1 no^f " thoVg^ hemiycommit^i^ZTslvT ^ T PerSOn ’ A - b Y 

W A sees a ring belonging to Z lying on a table nZ, ™ SapPr °J T,at '° n cf Property. 3 ^ 
appropriate the ring immediately for fear of searchVnH S ^° USe : Not venturing to mis- 
where it is highly imorobable that it will ever be found bv^ 1 °with‘ «I de ? the riDg in a P laCe 

SSLtSttS"* “ wh “ *■*•>>»■ '* 1 °™^ •SSK’SSJgs 

notrowing to til VwH k'rVn y Ootft'for jewolO-r'^wi.t \ “."jf" “ lo hi ' :, ’Op A, 

committed theft, inasmuch as what he did was not done dishonestly 1 ^ ^ aSSauIt - has not 

' ^ owes money to Z for repairing the watrh an a % c ^ 

as a security for the debt, and A takes the witch out ofZ’1 no/ retalnS the watch lawfully 

depriving Z of the property as a security for his debt hecoSTf with the intention of 
it dishonestly. y n aeDt , he commits theft, inasmuch as he takes 
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(A) Again, if A, having pawned his watch to Z, takes it out of Z's possession without 
Z’s consent, not having pctid what he borrowed on the watch, he commits theft, though the 
watch is his own property, inasmuch as he takes it dishonestly. 

(/) A takes an article belonging to Z out of Z’s possession without Z’s consent, with the 
intention of keeping it until he obtains money from Z as a reward for its restoration. Here 
A takes dishonestly ; A has therefore committed theft. 

(m) A, being on friendly terms with Z, goes into Z’s library in Z's absence, and takes away 
a book without Z’s express consent for the purpose merely of reading it, and with the inten¬ 
tion of returning it. Here, it is probable that A may have conceived that he had Z’s implied 
consent to use Z’s book. If this was A’s impression, A has not committed theft. 

(n) A asks charity from Z’s wife. She gives A money, food and clothes, which A knows 
to belong to Z, her husband. Here it is probable that A may conceive that Z’s wife is author¬ 
ised to give away alms. If this was A’s impression. A has not committed theft. 

(o) A is the paramour of Z’s wife. She gives a valuable property, which A knows to 

belong to her husband Z, and to be such property as she has not authority from Z to "ive. 
If A takes the property dishonestly, he commits theft. * 

(p) A, in good faith, believing property belonging to Z to be A’s own property, takes 
that property out of B’s possession. Here, as A does not take dishonestly, he does not com¬ 
mit theft. 


379. Whoever commits theft shall be punished with imprisonment of either 

Punishment for theft, description for a term which may extend to three years, 

or with line, or with both. 

Procedure :—Any Magistrate—Cognizable—Warrant- Not bailable—Not com- 
poundable—Summary, if property worth not more than Rs. SO. 

380. Whoever commits theft in any building, tent or vessel, which building, 

tent or vessel is used as a human dwelling, or used for the 
house, etc. m C ' " custody of property, shall be punished with imprisonment 

oi either description for a term which may extend to seven 
years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 379. 


381. Whoever being a clerk or servant, or being employed in the capacity 

T , f , . , of a clerk or servant, commits theft in respect of any property 

servant of ^proptrty in in . Possession of his master or employer, shall be punished 

possession of master. with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 

extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to tine. 

Procedure -Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class — 
Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable— Summary, if nroDertv 
worth not more than Rs. 50. * v y 


382. Whoever commits theft, having made preparation for causing death, 
Theft after prepara- or hurt, or restraint, or fear ofdeath, or of hurt, or of restraint, 


to any person, in order to the committing of such theft, or 
in order to the effecting of his escape after the committing 
of such theft, or in order to the retaining of property taken 
by such theft, shall be punished with rigorous imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 


lion made for causing 
death,hurt or restraint, 
in order to the com¬ 
mitting of the theft. 


Illustrations. 

(а) A commits theft on property in Z’s possession ; and, while committing this theft he 

has a loaded pistol under his garment, having provided this pistol for the purpose of hurt’ine 
Z in case Z should resist. A has committed the offence defined in this section. ® 

(б) A picks Z’s pocket, having posted several of his companions near him, in order that 

they may restrain Z, if Z should perceive what is passing and should resist, or should attemnt 
to apprehend A. A has committed the offence defined in this section. £ ^ 

Procedure : —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class_pod 

nizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 


UJ hx tort ion. 


Extortion. 


383. Whoever intentionally puts any person in fear of any injury to that 

person, or to any other, and thereby dishonestly induces 
the person so put in fear to deliver to any person any pronertv 
or valuable security or anything signed or sealed which may be converted intn l 
valuable security, commits “ extortion.” a 
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Illustrations. 

14 A threatens to publish a defamatory libel concerning Z, unless Z gives him money 

He thus induces Z to give him money. A has committed extortion. Y 

_n 1 ,1 A threatens 2 that he will keep Z's child in wrongful confinement, unless Z will sign 
and dehyer to A a promissory note binding Z to pay certain moneys to A. Z signs and 
delivers the note. A has committed extortion 8 


R a K <C H k- tl J rCat v nS send club - mcn to plough up Z’s field unless Z will sign and deliver to 
b ° 1 7 2 under penalty to deliver certain produce to B, and thereby induces Z to 

sign ana deliver the bond. A has committed extortion. 


(d) A, by putting Z in fear of grievous hurt, dishonestly induces Z to sign or affix his 
seal to a blank paper and deliver it to A. Z signs and delivers the paper to A. Here as 
the paper so signed may be converted into a valuable security, A has committed extortion. 

^84. \\ hoover commits extortion shall be punished with imprisonment 

Punishment for ex- of either description for a term which may extend to three 
tortlon - years, or with fine, or with both. 

rhec Procedure .-Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd 

class—Non-cogmzable—Warrant—Bailable - Not compoundable. 

385. Whoever, in order to the committing of extortion, puts any person in 

Putting person in °J atte: pP ts to put any person in fear, of any injury, 

fear of injury in order s ^ ia d o e punished with imprisonment of either description 
to commit extortion. for a term which may extend to two years, or with fine, 

or with both. 


Procedure : — Same as under s. 384. 

386. Whoever commits extortion by putting any person in fear of death 

Extortion by putting or °f grievous hurt to that person, or to any other, shall 
a person in fear of be punished with imprisonment of either description’ for a 

hurt ° r ° gnevouS term which ma y ^end to ten years, and shall also be liable 

to fine. 

able. Procedure —Session—]Non-cognizable-Warrant—Not bailable-Not compound- 


387. Whoever, in order to the committing of extortion, puts or attempts 
Putting person in to put an y person in fear of death or of grievous hurt to that 
fear of death or of person or to any other, shall be punished with imprisonment 

to'commit e r lrt° r n der ° f either descri pti° n for a term which may extend to seven 
to commit extortion. years, and shaU also be Uable to fine 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 386. 


388. Whoever commits extortion by putting any person in fear of an accu¬ 
sation against that person or any other, of having committed 
Extortion by threat or attempted to commit any offence punishable with death, 
of accusation of an of- or with transportation for life, or with imprisonment for a term 
fence punishable with which may extend to ten years, or of having attempted to 

tion etc° r transporta - induce any other person to commit such offence, shall be 

punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to 
fine ; and, if the offence be one punishable under section 377 of this Code, may be 
punished with transportation for life. 

Procedure: —Same as under s. 386. 


389. Whoever, in order to the committing of extortion, puts or attempts 

to put any person in fear of an accusation, against that 
person or any other, of having committed, or attempted 
to commit, an offence punishable with death or with trans¬ 
portation for life, or with imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to ten years, shall be punished with imprison- 
ment of either description for a term which may extend tb 

be ha u le t0 ft v e i and ’ if the offence be punishable under 
section 6/1 ot this Code, may be punished with transportation for life. 

Procedure •—Same as under s. 386. 


Putting person in 
fear of accusation of 
offence in order to 
commit extortion. 
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Of Robbery and Dacoity. 

Robbery. 390. In all robbery there is either theft or extortion. 

. Theft is “ robbery ” if, in order to the committing of the theft, or in commit- 

When theft is rob- tin £ the theft, or in_ carrying away or attempting to carry 
bery. away property obtained by the theft, the offender, for that 

end, voluntarily causes or attempts to cause to any person 
death or hurt or wrongful restraint, or fear of instant death or of instant hurt, 
or of instant wrongful restraint. 

Extortion is “ robbery ” if the offender, at the time of committing the extortion, 

When extortion is P resence °* the person put in fear, and commits 

robbery. & the extortion by putting that person in fear of instant death, 

or of instant hurt, or of instant wrongful restraint to that 
person, or to some other person, and, by so putting in fear, induces the person so 
put in fear then and there to deliver up the thing extorted. 

Explanation.—1 lie offender is said to be present if he is sufficiently near to 
put the other person in fear of instant death, or of instant hurt, or of instant 
wrongful restraint. 


Illustrations. 

(a) A holds Z down, and fraudulently takes Z > money and jew els from Z's clothes, with- 
cut Z’s consent. Here A has committed theft, and, in order to the committing of that theft, 
has voluntarily caused wrongful restraint to Z. A has therefore committed robbery. 

(b) A meets Z on the high-road, shews a pistol, and demands Z's purse. Z, in conse¬ 
quence, surrenders his purse. Here A has extorted the purse from Z by putting him in fear 
of instant hurt, and being at the time of committing the extortion in his presence. A lias 
therefore committed robbery. 

(c) A meets Z and Z's child on the high-road. A takes the child, and threatens to fling 
it down a precipice, unless Z delivers his purse. Z, inconsequence, delivers his purse. Here 
A has extorted the purse from Z, by causing Z to be in fear of instant hurt to the child who 
is there present. A has therefore committed robbery on Z. 

(d) A obtains property from Z by saying: "Your child is in the hands of my gang, and 
will be put to death unless you send us ten thousand rupees." This is extortion, and punish¬ 
able as such;. ; but it is not robbery, unless Z is put in fear of the instant death of his child. 

391. When five or more persons conjointly commit or attempt to commit 

a robbery, or where the whole number of persons conjointly 
Dacoity. committing or attempting to commit a robbery, and persons 

present and aiding such commission or attempt, amount to five or more, every 
person so committing, attempting or aiding, is said to commit “ dacoity ". 

392. Whoever commits robbery shall be punished with rigorous imprison¬ 

ment for a term which may extend to ten years, and shall 
Punishment for rob- a i so to fine ; and, if the robbery be committed on 

ery ‘ the highway between sunset and sunrise, the imprisonment 

may be extended to fourteen years. 

Procedure :—Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class—Cog¬ 
nizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundabie. 

393. Whoever attempts to commit robbery shall be punished with iigorous 
Attempt to commit imprisonment for a term which may extend to seven years, 

robbery. and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure : —Same as under s. 392. 

394. If any person, in committing or in attempting to commit robbery, 

voluntarily causes hurt, such person, and any other person 
Voluntarily causing jointly concerned in committing or attempting to commit 

robbery 1 comm,tung such robbery, shall be punished with transportation for life 

or with rigorous imprisonment for a term which may extend 
to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure : —Same as under s. 392. 
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395. Whoever commits dacoity shall be punished with transportation for 
Punishment for life, or with rigorous imprisonment for a term which may 

dacolt y- extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure .-— Session—Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 

396. If any one of five or more persons, who are conjointly committing 

dacoity, commits murder in so committing dacoity, every one 
Dacoity with mur- those persons shall be punished with death, or trans¬ 
fer. portation for life, or rigorous imprisonment for a term which 

may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure .-—Same as under s. 395. 

397. If, at the time of committing robbery or dacoity, the offender uses any 

deadly weapon, or causes grievous hurt to any person or 

W ith 0 attemp? r to a cause ^tempts to cause death or grievous hurt to any person, 
death or grievous huit. imprisonment with which such offender shall be punished 

shall not be less than s?ven years. 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 395. 

398. If, at the time of attempting to commit robbery or dacoity, the offender 
Attempt to commit is armed with any deadly weapon, the imprisonment with 

when" ry armed ^witfi which Such offender sha11 be punished shall not be less than 

wneii armeu witu seven y ears 

deadly weapon. J 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 395. 

399. Whoever makes any preparation for committing dacoity, shall be 
Making preparation punished with rigorous imprisonment for a term which mav 

to commit dacoity. extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. ^ 

Procedure : —Same as under s. 395. 

400. Whoever, at any time after the passing of this Act, shall belong to a 

Punishment for be- gang of . P er sons associated for the purpose of habitually 
longing to gang of committing dacoity, shall be punished with transportation 
dacoits. tor life, or with rigorous imprisonment for a term which may 

extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 395. 

401. Whoever, at any time after the passing of this Act, shall belon- to 

Punishment for be- any wande ™& ° r ° ther g an g ° f persons associated for the 
longing to gang 0 f P ur P ose of habitually committing theft or robbery, and not 
thieves. being a gang of thugs or dacoits, shall be punished with 

, , „ , rigorous imprisonment for a term which may extend to seven 

years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

~ . £ r Z C * edu ™ •— Session » Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class— 
Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 

402. Whoever, at any time after the passing of this Act, shall be one of five 

Assembling for pur- f T”" P er *°? S aSSem , b ^ d A the P Ur P 0se of committing 

Dose of committing dac0lt y, shall be punished with rigorous imprisonment for 

dacoity. a term which may extend to seven years, and shall also be 

liable to fine. 

Procedure .—Session—Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 

Of Criminal Misappropriation of Property. 

403. Whoever dishonestly misappropriates or converts to his own use any 

_ , , . moveable property, shall be punished with imprisonment 

pnaAn'ot property 10 ' ° f dther d ^ T f tion for . a ^m which may extend to two 

years, or with fine, or with both. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A takes property belonging to Z out of Z’s possession, in good faith believing at the 
time when he takes it, that the property belongs to himself. A is not guilty' of theft 5 ’but if 

mhn er r dlSC °« enng h ' S mistakc ' dishonestly appropriates the property to his own use he is 
guilty of an offence under this section. y USe> ne 1 
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(6) A, being on friendly terms with Z, goes into Z’s library in Z’s absence, and takes away 
a book without Z’s express consent. Here, if A was under the impression that he had Z s 
implied consent to take the book for the purpose of reading it, A has not committed theft. 
But, if A afterwards sells the book for his own benefit, he is guilty of an offence under this 
section. 

(c) A and B being joint owners of a horse, A takes the horse out of B’s possession, 
intending to use it. Here, as A has a right to use the horse, he does not dishonestly mis¬ 
appropriate it. But, if A sells the horse and appropriates the whole proceeds to his own use, 
he is guilty of an offence under this section. 

Explanation 1.—A dishonest misappropriation for a time only is a misappro¬ 
priation within the meaning of this section. 


Illustration. 


A finds a Government promissory note belonging to Z, bearing a blank endorsement. 
A, knowing that the note belongs to Z, pledges it with a banker as a security for a loan 
intending at a fuure time to restore it to Z. A has committed an offence under this section. 

Explanation 2.—A person who finds property not in the possession of any 
other person, and takes such property for the purpose of protecting it for, or of res¬ 
toring it to, the owner, does not take or misappropriate it dishonestly, and is not guilty 
of an offence ; but he is guilty of the offence above defined, if he appropriates it to 
his own use, when he knows or has the means of discovering the owner, or before 
he has used reasonable means to discover and give notice to the owner and has kept 
the property a reasonable time to enable the owner to claim it. 


What are reasonable means or what is a reasonable time in such a case, is a 


question of fact. 


It is not necessary that the finder should know who is the owner of the property, 
or that any particular person is the owner of it : it is sufficient if, at the time of 
appropriating it, lie does not believe it to be his own property, or in good faith 
believes that the real owner cannot be found. 


Illustrations. 

(«) A finds a rupee on the high-road, not knowing to whom the rupee belongs. A picks 
up the rupee. Here A has not committed the offence defined in this section. 

{b) A finds a letter on the road, containing a bank note. From the direction and contents 
of the letter he learns to whom the note belongs. He appropriates the note. He is guilty of 
an offence under this section. 

(c) A finds a cheque payable to bearer. He can form no conjecture as to the person who 
has lost the cheque. But the name of the person, who has drawn the cheque, appears. 
A knows that this person can direct him to the person in whose favour the cheque was drawn. 
A appropriates the cheque without attempting to discover the owner. He is guilty of an 
offence under this section. 

(rf) A sees Z drop his purse with money in it. A picks up the purse with the intention of 
restoring it to Z, but afterwards appropriates it to his own use. A has committed an offence 
under this section. 

[c) A finds a purse with money, not knowing to whom it belongs; he afterw’ards discovers 
that it belongs to Z, and appropriates it to his own use. A is guilty of an offence under this 
section. 

(/) A finds a valuable ring, not knowing to whom it belongs. A sells it immediately 
without attempting to discover the owner. A is guilty of an offence under this section. 

Procedure .-—Any Magistrate—Non-cognizable—Warrant—Bailable—Compound- 
able with Court’s sanction. 

404. Whoever dishonestly misappropriates or converts to his own use 
. property, knowing that such property was in the possession 

pflatten" 6 of "property ° f a decea f d P er f n at the time of that person’s decease, 
possessed by deceased and . has not since been in the possession of any person legally 
person at the time of entitled to such possession, shall be punished with imprison- 
his death. ment of either description for a term which may extend to 

three years, and shall also be liable to fine ; and, if the offender 
at the time of such person’s decease was employed by him as a clerk or servant 
the imprisonment may extend to seven years. 
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Illustration. 

Of Criminal Breach of Trust. 

405. W hoever being in any manner entrusted with property, or with any 

dominion over property, dishonestly misappropriates or 
converts to his own use that property, or dishonestly uses 

of law nresrrihimr 0T ^° Se l°l that P ro P ert y in violation of any direction 
of law prescribing the mode in which such trust is to be discharged, or of any legal 

trustor Snllv ° r ff lmplled - ^ lch he has ma de touching the discharge of such 
trust’” Y fferS any ° ther pcrson so to do - commits ” criminal breach of 


Criminal breach oi 
trust. 


Illustration. 

which. dire A cts e Wm toTvSe t°h ° f a d * CeaSed person ' dishonestly disobeys the law 

a contra ) ct A that a it shan°h Se ' k t eeper ', Z ' g ° ing °" a j ourne y- entrusts his furniture to A, under 
% i lf that it shall be returned on payment of a stipulated sum for warehouse-room A 

dishonestly sells tne goods. A has committed criminal breach of trust. 

(c) A residing in Calcutta, is agent for Z, residing at Delhi. There is an express or 
implied contract between A and Z, that all sums remitted by Z to A shall be invested by 

th' P M° rdmg Z S dlre , ctlon Z remits a lakh of rupees to A, with directions to A to invest 
e same m Company s paper. A dishonestly disobeys the directions, and employs the 
money in his own business. A has committed criminal breach of trust. 

in h ^ But lf W in the last illustration, not dishonestly, but in good faith, believing that it 
will be more for Z s advantage to hold shares in the Bank of Bengal, disobeys Z's dictions 
and buys shares in the Bank of Bengal, for Z. instead of buying Company's paper here' 
though Z should suffer loss, and should be entitled to bring a civil action against A on 

of trust ° f that ° SS ’ yet A ’ nothavin 8 acted dishonestly, has not committed criminal breach 

(e) A, a Revenue-officer, is entrusted with public money and is either directed by law or 
bound by a contract, express or implied, with the Government, to pay into a certain 
treasury all the public money which he holds. A dishonestly appropriates the money. A 
has committed criminal breach of trust. y 

(/) a carrier, is entrusted by Z with property to be carried by land or by water A 
dishonestly misappropriates the property. A has committed criminal breach of trust. 

406. Whoever commits criminal breach of trust shall be punished with 
Punishment for crim- imprisonment of either description for a term which may 

inal breach of trust. extend to three years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure:— Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd 
class—Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 

407. Whoever, being entrusted with property as a carrier, wharfinger 

or warehouse-keeper, commits criminal breach of trust 
Criminal breach of m respect of such property, shall be punished with imprison- 
trust by earner, etc. men t of either description for a term which may extend to 

seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure : —Same as under s. 406.: 

408. Whoever, being a clerk or servant or employed as a clerk or servant 

Criminal br.arh and being in any manner entrusted in such capacity with 

trust by clerk or ser^ P ro P ert y- or wlth an Y dominion over property, commits 
vant. criminal breach of trust in respect of that property, shall be 

punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure : Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd 
class—Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 
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409. Whoever, being in any manner entrusted with property, or with any 

Criminal breach of dominion over property in his capacity of a public servant 
trust by public ser- or in the way of his business as a banker, merchant, factor, 
vant, or by banker, broker, attorney or agent, commits criminal breach of trust 
merchant or agent. | n reS p ec t of that property, shall be punished with trans¬ 
portation for life, or with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to line. 

Procedure : —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class—Cog¬ 
nizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 


Of the Receiving of Stolen Property. 

410. Property, the possession whereof has been transferred by theft, or by 

extortion, or by robbery, and property which has been 
Stolen property. criminally misappropriated or in respect of which * * * 

criminal breach of trust has been committed, is designated as 
"stolen property/' whether the transfer has been made, or the misappropriation 
or breach of trust has been committed, within or without British India. But, if 
such property subsequently comes into the possession of a person legally entitled to 
the possession thereof, it then ceases to be stolen property. 

411. Whoever dishonestly receives or retains any stolen property, knowing 

or having reason to believe the same to be stolen propertv, 

Dishonestly recei- shall bc 

punished with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to three years, or with line, or 
with both. 


ving stolen property. 


Procedure .— Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class - 
Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable Summary if property 
worth not more than Rs. 50. 


412. Whoever dishonestly receives or retains any stolen property, the 

possession whereof he knows or has reason to believe to have 
been transferred by the commission of dacoity, or dishonestly 
receives from a person, whom he knows or has reason to believe 
to belong or to have belonged to a gang of dacoits, property 

which he knows or lias reason to believe to have been stolen, 

shall be punished with transportation for life, or with rigorous imprisonment for 

a term which may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure : _Session—Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable— Not compoundable. 


Dishonestly recei- 
\ing property stolen in 
the commission of a 
flacoity. 


413. Whoever habitually receives or deals in property which he knows 

or has reason to believe to be stolen property, shall be punished 

Habitually dealing with transportation for life, or with imprisonment of either 
in stolen property. " description for a term which may extend to ten years, and shall 

also be liable to fine. 


Procedure —Same as under s. 412. 

414. Whoever voluntarily assists in concealing or disposing of or making 

away with property which he knows or has reason to believe 
Assisting in conceal- to be stolen property, shall be punished with imprisonment 
ment of stolen proper- Q f either description for a term which may extend to three 
ty - years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd 
class—Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable— Not compoundable—Summary if prop¬ 
erty worth not more than Rs. 50. 

Of Cheating. 

415. Whoever, by deceiving any person, fraudulently or dishonestly induces 

the person so deceived to deliver any property to any person, 
Cheating. or to consent that any person shall retain any property, or 

intentionally induces the person so deceived to do or omit 
to do anything which he would not door omit if he were not so deceived, and which 
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mind renut itio^n ^^ 01 to cause damage or harm to that person in body, 

mma, reputation or property, is said to cheat.” y 

raeaningf/ihis't'cta. diSh ° neS ‘ COncealmc " 1 °‘ f “‘ s is a deception within the 

Illustrations. 

thus dfshonesL^ces^to 5 !^^^ Civi > Service, intentionally deceives Z, and 

pay. A cheats. m aNe on crec ^ lt goods for which he does not mean to 

?s £ am 

A ; by te . nd ® ri A n « in payment for an article a bill on a house with which A keeps no 
anrmh' H by which A expects that the bill will be dishonoured, intentionally deceives Z 
cheats ^ dlSh ° neSt y mdUCeS Z todeliver the article, intending not to pay for it,' A 

. M A. by pledging as diamonds articles which he knows are not diamonds intention-illv 
deceives Z. and thereby dishonestly induces Z to lend money. A cheats intentionally 

^ intentionally deceives Z into a belief that A means to repav any monev that Z 
“pay U ^ cheats d thereby dishoncst,y ind uces Z to lend him money. A not intend,ng to 

f n t? ntl onally deceives Z into a belief that A means to deliver io Z a certain 
quantity of indigo plant which he does not intend to deliver, and thereby dishonestly induces 
Z to advance money upon the faith of such delivery. A cheats; but if A, at the time 5 

and d n oes R n r , m , oney '.! nt , ends to deliver the indigo plant, and afterwards breaks his contract 
contract dehver he does not c heat, but is liable only to a civil action for breach of 

m deceives Z into a belief that A has performed A’s part of a contract 

A cheats* 11 Z ’ " h ‘ Ch he haS not P erformed , and thereby dishonestly induCesZ to pay money. 

h c t Se "\l ad conveys an estate to B. A, knowing that in consequence of such sale he 
has no right to the property, sells or mortgages the same to Z, without disclosing the fact 

°Z cheats" 3 ^ ^ conveyance to B ’ and receives the purchase or mortgage money from 

416. A person is said to “ cheat by personation ” if he cheats by pretending 

Cheating bv person- to be s ° me other P erson - or by knowingly substituting one 
ation. ’ person tor another, or representing that he or any other 

person is a person other than he or such other person really is 

Explanation.— The offence is committed whether the individual personated 
is a real or imaginary person. 


Illustrations. 

by personation! 3 * 8 ^ pr6tending to be a Certain rich banker of the same name. A cheats 
(b) A cheats by pretending to be B, a person who is deceased. A cheats by personation. 

417. Whoever cheats shall be punished with imprisonment of either de- 

Punishment for scnption for a term which may extend to one year or with 
cneating. fine, or w ith both. 

418. Whoever cheats with the knowledge that he is likely thereby to cause 

C beat ' ng with kno y>: wrongful loss to a person whose interest in the transaction 
dg that wrongful to which the cheating relates, he was bound either by law 


loss may ensue to per- u 1 1 . w ' — " — •'” umu uy idw, 

son whose interest ? r a ^ e £ a contract, to protect, shall be punished with 
offender is bound to imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
protect - extend to three years, or with fine, or with both. 

clas«i ^ > r? ce< ^ ur ® •— S e ssi ° n , Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd 
class Non-cognizable Warrant Bailable—Compoundable with 3 Court's** sanction! 
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Punishment for 419. Whoever cheats by personation shall be punished 
cheating by person- with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
ation. may extend to three years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure : —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class— 
Cognizable—Warrant—Bailable— Compoundable with Court’s sanction. 

420. Whoever cheats and thereby dishonestly induces the person deceived 

to deliver any property to any person, or to make, alter 

Cheating and dis¬ 
honestly inducing deli¬ 
very of property. . . . 

of being converted into a valuable security, shall be punished 

with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to seven years, 

and shall also be liable to tine. 

Procedure : — Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class- Cog¬ 
nizable—Warrant—Bailable—Compoundable with Court’s sanction. 


or destroy the whole or any part of a valuable security, 
or anything which is signed or sealed, and which is capable 


lent removal or con¬ 
cealment of property 
to prevent distribution 
among creditors. 


Dishonestly or 
fraudulently preventing 
debt being available for 
creditors. 


Of Fraudulent Deeds and Dispositions of Property. 

421. Whoever dishonestly or fraudulently removes, conceals or delivers to 
Dishonest or fraudu- any person, or transfers, or causes to be transferred to 

any person, without adequate consideration, any property, 
intending thereby to prevent, or knowing it to be likely that 
he will thereby prevent, the distribution of that property 
according to law among his creditors or the creditors of any 
other person shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to two years, or with line, or with both. 

Procedure :—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class - Non- 
cognizable—Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 

422. Whoever dishonestly or fraudulently prevents any debt or demand 

due to himself or to any other person from being made avail¬ 
able according to law for payment of his debts or the debts 
of such other person, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to two years, 
or with tine, or with both. 

Procedure : -Same as under s. 421. 

423. Whoever dishonestly or fraudulently signs, executes or becomes a 

party to any deed or instrument which purports to transfer 
or subject to any charge any property, or any interest therein, 
and which contains any false statement relating to the con¬ 
sideration for such transfer or charge, or relating to the per¬ 
son or persons for whose use or benefit it is really intended 
to operate, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 

description for a term which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure .-—Same as under s. 421. 

424. Whoever dishonestly or fraudulently conceals or removes any property, 

of himself or any other person, or dishonestly or fraudulently 

lent^removal F or™ con- ass i sts i n the concealment or removal thereof, or dishonestly 
cealment of property. releases any demand or claim to which he is entitled, shall be 

punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 421. 

Of Mischief. 

425. Whoever, with intent to cause, or knowing that he is likely to cause, 

. wrongful loss or damage to the public or to any person, 

lschief ' causes the destruction of any property, or any such change 

in any property or in the situation thereof as destroys or diminishes its value or 
utility, or affects it injuriously, commits “ mischief." 


Dishonest or fraudu¬ 
lent execution of deed 
of transfer containing 
false statement of con¬ 
sideration. 
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Explanation 1. It is not essential to the offence of mischief that the offender 
should intend to cause loss or damage to the owner of the property injured or de¬ 
stroyed. It is sufficient if he intends to cause, or knows that he is likely to cause 

wrongful loss or damage to any person by injuring any property, whether it belongs 

to that person or not. b 


Explanation 2.—Mischief may be committed by an act affecting property 
Delonging to the person who commits the act, or to that person and others jointly. 


Illustrations. 

t } U 7 A , v ° luntanl y hui-ns a valuable security belonging to Z intending to cause wrongful 
loss to L. A has committed mischief. ® 

intend;™ A intr ° d . u f es "' at ® r into an ice-house belonging to Z, and thus causes the ice to melt, 
intending wrongful loss to Z. A has committed mischief. 

^ A yolnntarily throws into a river a ring belonging to Z, with the intention of thereby 
causing wrongful loss to Z. A has committed mischief. ^ 

. - . , A ’ knowing that his effects are about to be taken in execution in order to satisfy a 

debt due from him to Z, destroys those effects, with the intention of thereby preventing Z 

miscWef aining SatlSfaCtlon of the debt ’ and of thus causing damage to Z. A has committed 


(e) A having insured a ship, voluntarily causes the same to be cast away, with the inten¬ 
tion of causing damage to the underwriters. A has committed mischief. 

(/) A. causes a ship to be cast away, intending thereby to cause damage to Z who has 
lent money cn bottomry on the ship. A has committed mischief. 

(g) A having joint property with Z in ahorse, shoots the horse, intending thercbv to 
cause wrongful loss to Z. A has committed mischief. y 

W P causes cattle to enter upon a field belonging to Z, intending to cause and knowing 
that he is likely to cause damage to Z’s crop. A has committed mischief. 


426. Whoever commits mischief shall be punished with imprisonment of 
Punishment for mis- either description for a term which may extend to three 
chief - months, or with fine, or with both. 


Procedure .—Any Magistrate — Non-cognizable — Summons — Bailable — Com- 

poundable when the only loss or damage caused is loss or damage to a private 
person—Summary. 


427. Whoever commits mischief and thereby causes loss or damage to the 
Mischief causing dam- amount of fifty rupees or upwards, shall be punished with 

age to the amount of imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
fifty rupees. extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

r n «r.i Pr M eda ™ Presidenc y Magistrate or Magistrate of (list or 2nd class—Non- 
i• ,e —Warrant—Bailable—'Compovmdable when the only loss or damage 
caused is loss or damage to a private person—Summary. 

428. Whoever commits mischief by killing, poisoning, maiming or render- 

Mischief by kiliina nr lng useles ® an y a ? ir n a l or animals of the value of ten rupees 
maiming animal oAhe ° r u P war< 3s, shall be punished with impiisonment of either 
value oi ten rupees. description for a term which may extend to two years, or 

with fine, or with both. 


Procedure :—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 
able—Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 


1st or 2nd class—Cogniz- 


429. Whoever commits mischief by killing, poisoning, maiming or rendering 

Mischief by killing or useless ' al W elephant, camel, horse, mule, buffalo, bull, cow 
maiming cattle, etc?, of or ox, whatever may be the value thereof, or any other animal 
any value or any ani- of the value of fifty rupees or upwards, shall be punished 

rupees the value ° f fifty wlth im P risonm ent of either description for a term which 

may extend to five years, or with fine, or with both. 


class— fv> C un” re k"i —S f. S r Sion ’ Presidenc y Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd 
Cognizable—Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 
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Mischief by injury to 
works of irrigation or 
by wrongfully diverting 
water. 


Mischief by injury 
to public road, bridge, 
river or channel. 


Mischief by causing 
inundation or obstruc¬ 
tion to public drain¬ 
age attended w i t h 
damage. 


430. Whoever commits mischief by doing any act which causes, or which he 

knows to be likely to cause, a diminution of the supply of 
water for agricultural purposes, or for food or drink for 
human beings or for animals which are property, or for 
cleanliness or for carrying on any manufacture, shall be pun¬ 
ished with imprisonment of either description for a term which 

may extend to five years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure: —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd 
clsss—Cognizable—Warrant—Bailable—Compoundable with Court’s sanction. 

431. Whoever commits mischief by doing any act which renders or which lie 

knows to be likely to render any public road, bridge, naviga¬ 
ble river, or navigable channel, natural or artificial, impassa¬ 
ble or less safe for travelling or conveying property, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to five years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure : —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd 
class—Cognizable—Warrant—-Bailable —Not compoundable. 

432. Whoever commits mischief by doing any act which causes or which he 

knows to be likelv to cause an inundation or an obstruction 
to any public drainage attended with injury or damage, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to live years, or with fine, or 
with both. 

Procedure : —Same as under s. 431. 

433. Whoever commits mischief by destroying or moving any light-house 

or other light used as a sea-mark, or any sea-mark or buoy 
or other thing placed as a guide for navigators, or by any 
act which renders any such light-house, sea-mark, buoy or 
such other thing as aforesaid less useful as a guide for naviga¬ 
tors, shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip¬ 
tion for a term which may extend to seven years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure : —Session—Cognizable —Warrant—Bailable - Not compoundable. 

434. Whoever commits mischief by destroying or moving any land-mark 

Mischief by destroy- h xe d by the authority of a public servant, or by any act 

ingor moving, etc., a which renders such land-mark less useful as such, shall be 

land-mark fi x e d by punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 

public authority. which may extend to one year, or with tine, or with both. 

Procedure :—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class—Non- 
cognizable—Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 

435. Whoever commits mischief by fire or any explosive substance, 

intending to cause, or knowing it to be likely that he will 
thereby cause, damage to any property to the amount of 
one hundred rupees or upwards, or where the property is 
agricultural produce ten rupees or upwards, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to seven years and shall also be liable to 
fine. 

Procedure Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class—Cog¬ 
nizable -Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 

436. Whoever commits mischief by fire or any explosive substance, intending 

vr . to cause, or knowing it to be likely that he will thereby cause, 

explosive substance the destruction of any building which is ordinarily used as a 
with intent to destroy P lace of worshl P or as a human dwelling or as a place for 
house, e.c. the custody of property, shall be punished with transporta- 

, . . , tion for 1'fe, or with imprisonment of either description for a 

term which may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure .•-Session-Cognizable-Warrant- Not bailable—Not compoundable. 


Mischief by destroy¬ 
ing, moving or render¬ 
ing less useful a light¬ 
house or sea-mark. 


Mischief by fire or 
explosive substance 
with intent to cause 
damage to amount of 
one hundred or (in case 
of agricultural pro¬ 
duce) ten rupees. 
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437. Whoever commits mischief to any decked vessel or any vessel of a 
Mischief with intent Dur dcn ot twenty tons or upwards, intending to destroy or 

rPTI H Pr nil eo in Ar — ' j i i i • i i . i ... - 


to destroy or make un¬ 
safe a decked vessel or 
one of twenty tons 
burden. 


—-— *** ‘-'*4 u A vx tUV/ 

mischief described in 
section 437 committed 
by fire or explosive 
substance. 


t x -% ^ y tu utouuy ui 

render unsafe, or knowing it to be likely that he will thereby 
destroy or render unsafe, that vessel, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure : —Same as under s. 436. 

438. Whoever commits, or attempts to commit, by fire or any explosive 
Punishment for the substance, such mischief as is described in the last preceding 

section, shall be punished with transportation for life, or 

with imprisonment of either description for a term which 

may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to 
fine. 

Procedure : —Same as under s. 436. 

439. Whoever intentionally runs any vessel aground or ashore, intending 
Punishment for in- commit theft of any property contained therein or to 

tent.on.ny ....i., dishonestly misappropriate any such property, or with intent 

X™ wirSntS l h „ a * S “ Cl 'a th ?'* » misappropriation of property may be 

commit theft, etc. , matted, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 

shall also be liable to fi de e SCnptl0n * ^ Whkh may extend to ten y ears ’ and 

Procedure .-—Same as under s. 436. 

44°. Whoever commits mischief, having made preparation for causing to 

?'; e 'cST l SrS S h i " h "»'m res ‘mint, S he pushed' 

hurt. with imprisonment of either description for a term which 

p ma y extend to five years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

nizable—Wa^mirT^Nfnt Ma £ istrate or Magistrate of 1st class—Cog- 

warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 8 

Of Criminal Trespass. 

441. \\ hoe\ er enters into or upon property in the possession of another with 

Criminal trespass. mtent to commit an offence or to intimidate, insult or annoy 

any person in possession of such property, y 

there within mm - ent f ed j nto or u P on such property, unlawfully remains 

fcSTo comSt an o£ce? ,nt,m,da,e ’ mSul * ” “ n "° y ” d ' with 

is said to commit “ criminal trespass." 

442. Whoever commits criminal trespass by entering into or remaining in 

~ -- any buildmg tent or vessel used as a human dwelling, or any 

, j r building used as a place for worship or as a nlarp fnr 

custody of property, is said to commit “ house-trespass ” P C 

i . Explanation .—The introduction of any part of the criminal trespasser’*; 
body entering is sufficient to constitute house-trespass. trespasser s 

443. Whoever commits house-trespass having taken precautions to 

Lurking bouse-tres- suc “ house-trespass from some person who has a 

pass. right to exclude or eject the trespasser from the building 

commit - lurking hou‘edmfpaf? ■**« °< ,he tres P“ s ’ is «*• «• 

Lurking house tres- 444 - , Whoever commits lurking house-trespass after 
pass by night. sunset and before sunrise, is said to commit “ lurking house- 

trespass by night.” 


House-trespass. 
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House-breaking. 


445. A person is said to commit “ house-breaking ” who commits house- 

trespass if he effects his entrance into the house or any part 
°f it m any of the six ways hereinafter described ; or if, being 

in the house or any part of it for the purpose of committing an offence, or, having 

committed an offence therein, he quits the house or any part of it in anv of such six 
ways, that is to say :— ‘ 

Fnsi.—li he enters or quits through a passage made by himself, or by any 
abettor of the house-trespass, in order to the committing of the house-trespass. 

Secondly — If he enters or quits through any passage not intended by any 
person, other than himself or an abettor of the offence, for human entrance ; or 

through any passage to which he has obtained access by scaling or climbing over any 

wall or building. 

Thirdly. If he enters or quits through any passage which he or any abettor 

ol the house-trespass has opened, in order to the committing of the house-trespass 

by any means by which that passage was not intended by the occupier of the house 
to be opened. ' 

. . Fourthly .—If he enters or quits by opening any lock in order to the com¬ 
mitting of the house-trespass, or in order to the quitting of the house after a house- 
trespass. 

fifthly .—If he effects his entrance or departure by using criminal force 
or committing an assault, oi by threatening any person with assault. 

Sixthly .—If he enters or quits by any passage which lie knows to have been 
fastened against such entrance or departure, and to have been unfastened by him¬ 
self or by an abettor of the house-trespass. 

Explanation .—Any out-house, or building occupied with a house, and between 
which and such house there is an immediate internal communication, is part of the 
house within the meaning of this section. 


Illustrations. 

(a) A commits house-trespass by making a hole through the wall of Z’s house and 

putting his hand through the aperture, 'this is house-breaking. ' 

(b) A commits house-trespass by creeping into a ship at a port-hole between decks 
Hus is house-breaking. 

(c) A commits house-trespass by entering Z’s house through a window This is house 
breaking. 

(d) A commits house-trespass by entering Z’s house through the door having onened ^ 

door which was fastened. This is house-breaking. ® P 

(e) A commits house-trespass by entering Z’s house through the door, havin« lifted a 

latch by putting a wire through a hole in the door. This is house-breaking. * 

(/) A finds the key of Z’s house-door, which Z had lost, and commits house-trespass bv 
entering Z’s house, having opened the door with that key. This is house-breaking. * y 

(g) Z is standing in his doorway. A forces a passage by knocking Z down, and commits 
bouse-trespass by entering the house. This is house-breaking. 

{h) Z, the door-keeper of Y, is standing in Y’s doorway. A commits house-trespass by 
entering the house, having deterred Z from opposing him by threatening to beat him * This 
is house-breaking. 

446. Whoever commits house-breaking after sunset 
House-breaking by and before sunrise, is said to commit “house-breaking 
m & ht - by night.” 8 

447. Whoever commits criminal trespass shall be punished with imprison- 

. ment of either description for a term which may extend tn 

inalTrespTss" ° rCnm ' three months or with fine which may extend to five hundred 

rupees, or with both. 

Procedure .—Any Magistrate—Cognizable—Summons—Bailable—Comnound 

able—Summary. 1 una " 
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448. \\ hoever commits house-trespass shall be punished with imprisonment 

Punishment for ° ei ^ ier description lor a term which may extend to one 
house-trespass. r ' T * a - 1 '-’ ’ ‘ 


Procedure 

Summary. 


. % * .. 

year, or wjth hne which may extend to one thousand rupees 
or with both. ’ 

Any Magistrate—Cognizabls—Warrant—Bailable— Compoundable 


449. \\ hoever commits house-trespass in order to the committing of any 
House-trespass in offence punishable with death, shall be punished with transDor- 

C'O tntlAn __JlL •__ • • ... * 


House-trespass in 

order to commit offence 
punishable with trans¬ 
portation for life. 


, * - i - v onuii L/UHJOUCU W1L IH T1 STlfiT — 

punTshable^th death 0 tation for life - or with rigorous imprisonment for a term not 

exceeding ten years, and shall also be liable to fine 
Procedure .—Session -Cognizable-Warrant Not bailable-Not compoundable. 

450. Whoever commits house-trespass in order to 
the committing of any offence punishable with transporta¬ 
tion tor life, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 

description for a term not exceeding ten years, and shall also 
be liable to fine. 

P Z7 da Zru ® ession c °g n izabJe Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 

451. Whoever commits house-trespass in order to the committing of any 

deft 0 o US commH S offen°eP 0 ? f t nC - e pumshable with imprisonment, shall be punished 
punishable with im- " lth lnapn , Sonmcnt of either description for a term which 
prisonment. !? av ex tend to two years, and shall also be liable to fine ; and, 

f , . . lf tlle offence intended to be committed is theft, the term 

f the imprisonment may be extended to seven years. 

— r~° Ce * J “ re : ~~ Any Magistrate—Cognizable—Warrant—Bailable—ComDOundahle 
2nd class^if ttf^Vf 00 ? S ? ssi ° n ’ Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 
poundage 0 Ce * S theft )~ c °gni2 a ble-Warrant-Not blilable-Not com- 

452. Whoever commits house-trespass, having made preparation for causing 
House-trespass after burt to ar »y person, or for assaulting any person, or for wrong- 

?ss^m ati ° n f ° r r h , urt ' ! ully restralnm g an Y person, or for putting any person in 
strain! 0r " rongfulre ' fear of hurt, or of assault, or of wrongful restraint, shall be 
. . . punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 

which may extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Pnrtn' Sess, ° n ’ Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class— 
Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 

Punishment for lurk- , , 453 ' Wh °ever commits lurking house-trespass or house- 

ing house-trespass or breaking, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
house-breaking. description for a term which may extend to two years, and 

shall also be liable to fine. 

ah . P ™ cedare --—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class—CoUniz 

able—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable-Summary. <-°gniz- 

454. Whoever commits lurking house-trespass or house-breaking, in order 

Lurking house-tres- ^ be cornmitting of any offence punishable with imprison- 
pass or house-breaking rnent, shall be punished with imprisonment of either de- 
in order to commit cf- scription for a term which may extend to three years and shall 

• , . , also be llable to fine ; and, if the offence intended to be com¬ 

mitted is theft, the term of the imprisonment may be extended to ten years. 

Procedure .—Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd rinse 
Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable-Not compoundable-Summary class- 

455. Whoever commits lurking house-trespass, or house-breaking having 

made preparation for causing hurt to any person, or for assault- 
mg any person, or for wrongfully restraining any person 
or for putting any person in fear of hurt or of assault or of 
wrongful lestraint, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to ten years 

and shall also be liable to fine 

■•* ‘".•-os- 


Lurking house-tres¬ 
pass or house-breaking 
after preparation for 
hurt, assault or wrong¬ 
ful restraint. 
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Punishment for lurk- 456. Whoever commits lurking house-trespass by 
ing house-trespass or night, or house-breaking by night, shall be punished with 
house-breaking by imprisonment of either description for a term which may 

ni 8 ht - extend to three years, and shall also be liable to line. 

Procedure': —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class - 
Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable—Summary. 

457. Whoever commits lurking house-trespass by night, or house-breaking 
Lurking house-tres- b >/ ™« ht - “ order to the committing of any offence pun- 


pass or house-breaking 
by night in order to 
commit offence punish¬ 
able with imprison¬ 
ment. 


ishable with imprisonment, shall be punished with impri¬ 
sonment of either description for a term which may extend 
to five years, and shall also be liable to tine ; and, if the offence 
intended to be committed is theft, the term of the imprison¬ 
ment may be extended to fourteen years. 


Procedure: —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class— 
Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable —Not compoundable—Summary. 

458. Whoever commits lurking house-trespass by night, or house-breaking 

by night, having made preparation for causing hurt to any 
Lurking house-tres- person, or for assaulting any person, or for wrongfully re¬ 
pass or house-breaking straining any person, or tor putting any person in fear of hurt, 

tioi^for d hurt Pr «issault or °* ass ault, ^>r of wrongful restraint, shall be punished with 
or wrongful restraint. imprisonment of either description for a term which may 

extend to fourteen years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure : Session, Presidency MagistrateTor Magistrate of 1st class—Cog¬ 
nizable -Warrant-—Not bailable Not compoundable. 

459. Whoever, whilst committing lurking house-trespass or house-breaking, 

causes grievous hurt to any person oi attempts to cause 
Grievous hurt caused death or grievous hurt to any person, shall be punished 
whilst committing lurk- transportation for life, or imprisonment of either 

mg house-trespass or . . \ . , • , / , . , 

house-breaking description lor a term which may extend to ten years, and 

shall also be liable to line. 

Procedure : —Session—Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 

460. If, at the time of committing of lurking house-trespass by night or 
All C rs ns ointl ' house-breaking by night, any person guilty of such offence 

concerned b °?n lurking shall voluntarily cause or attempt to cause death or grievous 
house-trespass or house- hurt to any person, every person jointly concerned in commit¬ 
breaking by night ting such lurking house-trespass by night or house-breaking 
punishable where death j 3 y night, shall be punished with transportation for life, or 

by^oneo^them 1 ° aUSC with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 

extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure : — Same as under s. 459. 


Grievous hurt caused 

whilst committing lurk¬ 
ing house-trespass or 
house-breaking. 


All persons jointly 
concerned in lurking 
house-trespass or house¬ 
breaking by night 
punishable where death 
or grievous hurt caused 
by one of them. 


461. Whoever dishonestly, or with intent to commit mischief, breaks open 

n or unfastens any closed receptacle which contains or which 

open S receptacle^com believes to contain property, shall be punished with impri- 
taining property. sonment of either description for a term which may extend 

to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure .-— Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class—Cog¬ 
nizable—Warrant—Bailable — Not compoundable. 

462. Whoever, being entrusted with any closed receptacle which contains 

r or which he believes to contain property, without having 

offence when commit- authority to open the same dishonestly, or with intent to 
ted by person entrusted commit mischief, breaks open or unfastens that receptacle, 
with custody. shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 

for a term which may extend to three years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure .—Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class— 

Cognizable—Warrant—Bailable- Not compoundable. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Of Offences relating to Documents and to Trade or Property Marks. 

463. Whoever makes any false document or part of a document, with 

intent to cause damage or injury, to the public or to any person 
f or to support any claim or title, or to cause any person to 

part with property, or to enter into any express or implied contract, or with intent 
to commit fraud or that fraud may be committed, commits forgery. 


Forgery. 


464. A person is said to make a false document 


Making a false docu¬ 
ment. 

First. Who dishonestly or fraudulently makes, signs, seals or executes a 

document or part of a document, or makes any. mark denoting the execution of 

a document with the intention of causing it to be believed that such document 

or part of a document was made, signed, sealed or executed by or by the authoritv 

of a person by whom or by whose authority he ‘knows that it was not made 

signed, sealed or executed, or at a time at which he knows that it was not made' 
signed, sealed or executed ; or ' 

Secondly.— Who, without lawful authority, dishonestly or fraudulently by 
cancellation or otherwise, alters a document in any material part thereof after 
it has been made or executed either by himself or by any other person whether 
such person be living or dead at the time of such alteration ; or 

Thirdly. Who dishonestly or fraudulently causes any person to sum seal 
execute or alter a document, knowing that such person by reason of unsoundness of 
mmd or intoxication cannot, or that by reason of deception practised upon him 
he does not know the contents of the document or the nature of the alteration. 

Illustrations. 

_ r ( ?L A haS a letter oi credit upon B for rupees 10,000 written bv Z \ in 

defraud B adds a cipher to the 10 , 000 , and makes the sum 1 , 00,000 intending that it mav 

be believed by B that Z so wrote the letter. A has committed forgery. * Y 

, , A ’ Wlth ° 7 Ut + Z ? authority, affixes Z's seal to a document purporting to be a conveyance 

? f a *J fr0n ? Z t0 A ' Wlththe Mention of selling the estate to B, and therebv of obtaining 

from B the purchase money. A has committed forgery. " ® 

W A P icks up a cheque on a banker signed by B, payable to bearer, but withoutany sum 
ha mg been inserted in the cheque. A fraudulently fills up the cheque by inserting the sum 
of ten thousand rupees. A commits forgery. 6 

{d) A leaves with B, his agent, a cheque on a banker, signed by A, without inserting the 
sum payable and authorizes B to fill up the cheque by inserting a sum not exceeding ten 
thousand rupees for the purpose of making certain payments. B fraudulently fills up° the 
cheque by inserting the sum of twenty thousand rupees B commits forgery. F 

00 A draws a bill of exchange on himself in the name of B without B’s authority intend¬ 
ing to discount it as a genuine bill with a banker and intending to take up the bill on its 
maturity. Here, as A draws the bill with intent to deceive the banker by leading him to 
suppose that he had the security of B, and thereby to discount the bill, A is guilty oflforgery. 

(/) Z’s will contains these words—" I direct that all my remaining property be eauallv 
divided between A, B and C.” A dishonestly scratches out B's name, intending that it may 
be believed that the whole was left to himself and C. A has committed forgery. * 

\g) A endorses a Government promissory note and makes it payable to Z or his order bv 
writing on the bill the words “ Pay to Z or his order ” and signing the endorsement. B dis- 
honestly erases the words ‘ Pay to Z or his order," and thereby converts the special endorse¬ 
ment into a blank endorsement. B commits forgery. 

(h) A sells and conveys an estate to Z. A afterwards, in order to defraud Z of his estate 
executes a conveyance of the same estate to B, dated six months earlier than the date of the 

^ Q „ j J , . » . . . , , , , conveyed the estate to B before he 

conveyed it to Z. A has committed forgery. 

le«at hiS 7K 1 t0 A ‘ A . intentionally writes down a different legatee from the 

nstrVuonTfn iV' v"? Y re P" esen .tj°g to Z that he has prepared the will according to his 
instructions, induces Z to sign the will. A has committed forgery. 
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O’) A writes a letter and signs it with B’s name without B’s authority, certifying that A 
is a man of good character and in distressed circumstances from unforeseen misfortune in¬ 
tending by means of such letter to obtain alms from Z and other persons. Here, as A made 
a false document in order to induce Z to part with property, A has committed forgery. 

(A) A without B's authority writes a letter and signs it in B’s name certifying to A’s 
character, intending thereby to obtain employment under Z. A has committed forgery in¬ 
asmuch as he intended to deceive Z by the forged certificate, and thereby to induce Z to 
enter into an express or implied contract for service. 

Explanation 1. A man s signature of his own name may amount to forgery. 

Illustrations. 

.. < a) A S j gnS h l S own name t0 a biU of exch ange, intending that it may be believed that 

the bill was drawn by another person of the same name. A has committed forgery. 

j 0c A WIateS word ' accepted " on a piece of paper and signs it with Zs name in 
order that B may afterwards write on the paper a bill ot exchange drawn by B upon Z and 
negotiate the bill as though it had been accepted by Z. A is guilty of forgery ; and if B, know- 

forgery faCt ' draws the bl11 upon the P a P er pursuant to A s intention, B is also guilty of 

(e) A picks up a bill of exchange payable to the order of a different person of the same 
name. A endorses the bill in his own name, intending to cause it to be believed that it was 
endorsed by the person to whose order it was payable ; here A has committed forgery. 

( d ) A purchases an estate sold under execution of a decree against B. B, after the seizure 
of the estate in collusion with Z, executes a lease of the -state to Z at a nominal rent and for 
a long period, and dates the lease six months prior to the seizure, with intent to defraud \ 
and to cause it to be believed that the lease was granted before the seizure. B, though he 
executes the lease in his own name, commits forgery by antedating it. 

• . . ! e) A a trat ’ < .' r ' in anticipation of insolvency, lodges effects with B for A's benefit and with 

intent to defraud his creditors ; and in order to give a colour to the transaction, writes a nro- 

missory note binding himself to pay to B a sum for value received, and antedates the note 

intending that it may be believed to have been made before A was on the point of insolvency’ 
A has committed forgery under the first head of the definition. y ’ 

Explanation 2.—The making of a false document in the name of a fictitious 
person, intending it to be believed that the document was made by a real person 
or in the name of a deceased person, intending it to be believed that the document 
was made by the person in his lifetime, may amount to forgery. 

Illustration. 

A draws a bill of exchange upon a fictitious person, and fraudulently accepts the bill in 
the name of such fictitious person with intent to negotiate it. A commits forgery. 

465. Whoever commits forgery shall he punished with imprisonment of 

Punishment for either description for a term which may extend to two years 
forgery. or with fine, or with both. J 

Procedure .-—Special complaint—Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate 

of 1st class—Non-cognizable—Warrant—Bailable -Not compoundable. 

466. Whoever forges a document, purporting to be a record or proceeding 

of or in a Court of Justice, or a register of birth, baptism 

courier of eC °pubfic mam ^' e or bur j. a i’ °l a r ^ ister kept by a public servant 
register, etc. as such . or a certificate or document purporting to be made 

by a public servant in bis official capacity, or an authority 
to institute or defend a suit, or to take any proceedings therein, or to confess judg¬ 
ment, or a power of attorney, shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip¬ 
tion for a term which may extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine ^ 

Procedure : —Session—-Non- cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compound- 

able. 

467. Whoever forges a document which purports to be a valuable security 

or a will, or an authority to adopt a son, or which purports 
Forgery of valuable to authority to any person to make or transfer anv 

security, will, etc. valuable security, or to receive the principal interest or 

dividend thereon, or to receive or deliver any monev move 
able property or valuable security, or any document purporting to be an acquitta 
or receipt acknowledging the payment of money, or an acquittance or receipt T* 
the delivery of any moveable property or valuable security, shall be punished with 

7 
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Forged document 


Using as genuine 
a forged document. 


[Ss. 467 to 474 

transportation for life, or with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure : -Session-Non-cognizable, but cognizable when the valuable secu- 
compoundIb^. 1SSOry ' n ° te ® Government of India-Warrant—Not bailable-Not 

468. Whoever commits forgery, intending that the document forged shall 

Forgery for purpose be USed f ° r ^ P ur P ose j> f cheating, shall be punished with 
of cheating. P ^ imprisonment of either description for a term which may 

extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure . —Special complaint—Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate 
of 1st class-Non-cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 

469. Whoever commits forgery, intending that the document forged shall 

harm the reputation of any party, or knowing that it is likelv 

irs, SS" be used for that purpose .shall be punished wdh ^prison- 

ment oi either description for a term which may extend to 

three years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure .-—Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class_Non- 

cognizable—Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 

470. A false document made wholly or in part by 
forgery is designated “ a forged document.” 

471. Whoever fraudulently or dishonestly uses as genuine any document 

which he knows or has reason to believe to be a forged docu¬ 
ment, shall be punished in the same manner as if he had 
forged such document. 

Procedure : —Special complaint—Same Court as that by which forgery is 
triable—Non-cognizable but cognizable when the valuable security is a promissory 
note of the Government of India—Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 

472. Whoever makes or counterfeits any seal, plate or other instrument 

for making an impression, intending that the same shall 
be used for the purpose of committing any forgery which 
would be punishable under section 467 of this Code, or, with 
such intent, has in his possession any such seal, plate or 
other instrument, knowing the same to be counterfeit, shall 
be punished with transportation for life, or with imprison¬ 
ment of either description for a term which may extend to seven years, and shall 
also be liable to fine. 

Procedure: —Session—Non-cognizable—Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 

473. Whoever makes or counterfeits any seal, plate, or other instrument 

for making an impression, intending that the same shall be 
used for the purpose of committing any forgery which would 
be punishable under any section of this chapter other than 
section 467, or, with such intent, has in his possession any such 
seal, plate or other instrument, knowing the same to be 
counterfeit, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 

description for a term which may extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to 
fine. 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 472. 

474. Whoever has in his possession any document, knowing the same to be 

forged, and intending that the same shall fraudulently or dis¬ 
honestly be used as genuine, shall, if the document is one 
of the description mentioned in the section 466 of this Code, 
be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to 
fine ; and if the document is one of the description mentioned 

in section 467, shall be punished with transportation for life, or with imprisonment 
of either description, for a term which may extend to seven years, and shall also 
be liable to fine. 

Procedure : —Same as under s. 472 


Making or possessing 
counterfeit seal, etc., 
with intent to commit 
forgery punishable 
under section 467. 


Making or possessing 
counterfeit seal, etc., 
with intent to commit 
forgery punishable 
otherwise. 


Having possession of 
document described in 
section 466 or 467, 
knowing it to be forged 
and intending to use it 
as genuine. 
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475. Whoever counterfeits upon, or in the substance of, any material, 

any device or mark used for the purpose of authenticating 
any document described in section 467 of this Code, intending 
that such device or mark shall be used for the purpose 
of giving the appearance of authenticity to any document 
then forged or thereafter to be forged on such material, or 
who, with such intent, has in his possession any material upon 
. or in the substance of which any such device or mark has 

. c ^ UI } ter i e ited, shall be punished with transportation for life, or with imprison- 

be liable To ^ e < ^ escn P^ on f° r a term which may extend to seven years, and shall also 

Not compou“ndable PCCial com P laint — 1 Session—!Non-cognizable- Warrant—Bailable- 


Counterfeiting device 
or mark used for 
authenticating docu¬ 
ments described in 
section 467 or possess¬ 
ing counterfeit marked 
material. 


Counterfeiting device 
or mark used for 
authenticating docu¬ 
ments other than those 
described in section 
467, or possessing 
counterfeit marked 
material. 


hoever counterfeits upon, or in the substance of, any material, 

any device or mark used for the purpose of authenticating 

any document other than the documents described in section 

467 of this (.ode, intending that such device oi mark shall be 

used for the purpose of giving the appearance of authenticity 

to any document then foiged or thereafter to be forged 

on such material, or who, with such intent, has in his possession 

any material upon or in the substance of which any such 

device or mark has been counterfeited, shall be punished 

with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

able-Norco"mpo^ndable! com P laint - Sessi ° n -Non-cognizable -Warrant-Not bail- 

477. Whoever fraudulently oi dishonestly, or with intent to cause damage 

or injury to the public or to any person, cancels, destroys 
or defaces, or attempts to cancel, destroy or deface, or secretes 
or attempts to secrete any document which is or purports to 
be a will, or an authority to adopt a son, or any valuable 

S t C, nu y ’ ° r , commits mischief in respect to such document, 
sonment of either rW , pumshed with transportation for life, or with impri- 

also be liable to fine P ' * WhlCh may CXtend t0 Seven yea ^ a "d shall 

poun(bibie? £ * Ure: ® esslon Non-cognizable Warrant—Not bailable -Not 


fraudulent cancella¬ 
tion, destruction, 
etc., of will, authority 
to adopt, or valuable 
security. * 


com- 


Falsification 

accounts. 


of 


Whoeverbeing a clerk, officer or servant, or employed or acting 

nf? t C . apaC1 . ty °* a c ' erk - officer or servant, wilfully, and with 
intent to defraud, destroys, alters, mutilates or falsifies 

any K b0 K 0 ^' paper ’ wntin g- valuable security or account 
w ich belongs to or is in the possession of his employer 

or wilfully, and with intent S TT* b £ him for ° r ° n behalf of his employer,’ 

particular from , „ ,° r , ab ts the omission or alteration of any material 

shall be punished whb 7 ^ b °° k ; P r 1per / wntin §h valuable security or account 
extend for a tej which iTy 

of the fraud, or any par^ticula/da/on wh^thlScTwa^co^miSeS 6 ^ ^ 

cognizable—4Varr^u—BailabU^^ot^compoun^ab^e? r Magistrate ° f 1« class-Non- 
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Of Trade , Property and Other Marks. 

478. A mark used for denoting that goods are the 

Trademark. manufacture or merchandise of a particular person is called 

a trade mark, 

and for the purposes of this Code the expression “ trade mark ” includes 
any trade mark which is registered in the register of trade marks kept under the 
Patents, Designs and Trade Marks Act, 1883, and any trade mark which, either 
with or without registration, is protected by law in any British Possession or Foreign 
State to which the provisions of the one hundred and third section of the Patents, 

Designs and Trade Marks Act, 1883, are, under Order in Council, for the time being 
applicable. 

479. A mark used for denoting that moveable prop- 

Property mark. erty belongs to a particular person is called a property 

mark. 


480. Whoever marks any goods or any case, package or other receptacle 

containing goods, or uses any case, package or other recep- 
mark” 8 ° trad ° tac l e with any mark thereon, in a manner reasonably calcu- 

ar lated to cause it to be believed that the goods so marked, 

or any goods contained in any such receptacle so marked, are the manufacture 
or merchandise of a person whose manufacture or merchandise they are not, is said 
to use a false trade-mark. 


481. Whoever marks any moveable property or goods or any case, package 

or other receptacle containing moveable property or goods, 
Using a false prop- or uses any case, package or other receptacle having any 
erty mark. mark thereon, in a manner reasonably calculated to cause 

it to be believed that the property or goods so marked, or 
any property or goods contained in any such receptacle so marked, belong to a person 
to whom they do not belong, is said to use a false property mark. 

482. Whoever uses any false trade mark or any false property mark shall, 
Punishment for using unless he proves that he acted without intent to defraud, 

a false trade mark or be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
property mark. term which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 


Procedure .—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class-Non- 
cognizable— Warrant-—Bailable—Compoundable with Court’s sanction. 


Counterfeiting a 
trade mark or property 
mark used by another. 


483. Whoever counterfeits any trade mark or property 
mark used by any other person shall be punished with impri¬ 
sonment of either description for a term which may extend to 
two vears, or with fine, or with both. 


Procedure Same as under s. 482. 

484. Whoever counterfeits any property mark used by a public servant, 

or any mark used by a public servant to denote that any 
Counterfeiting a property has been manufactured by a particular person or 
mark used by a public at a particular time or place, or that the property is of a 
servant. particular quality or has passed through a particular office, 

oi that it is entitled to any exemption, or uses as genuine any such mark knowing 
the same to be counterfeit, shall be punished with imprisonment of either de¬ 
scription for a term which may extend to three years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure .—Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class Non- 
cognizable—Summons—Bailable—Not compoundable. 

485. Whoever makes or has in his possession any die, plate or other in¬ 

strument for the purpose of counterfeiting a trade mark 
Making or possession or property mark, or has in his possession a trade mark 

counterfeiting " 1 ^ 11 trade or Property mark for the purpose of denoting that any goods 
mark or property mark. are the manufacture or merchandise of a person whose manu¬ 
facture or merchandise they are not, or that they belong to 
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Selling goods marked 
with a counterfeit 
trade mark or prop¬ 
erty mark. 
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a peison to whom they do not belong, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to three years, or with fine, or with 
both. 

Procedure : —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class—Non- 
cognizable—Summons—Bailable—Not compoundable. 

486. Whoever sells, or exposes, or has in possession for sale or any purpose 

of trade or manufacture, any goods or things with a counter- 
leit trade mark or property mark affixed to or impressed 
upon the same or to or upon any case, package or other re¬ 
ceptacle in which such goods are contained, shall, unless he 

proves— 

(a) that, having taken all reasonable precautions against committing an 

offence against this section, he had at the time of the commission of the alleged 

offence no reason to suspect the genuineness of the mark, and 

(b) that, on demand made by or on behalf of the prosecutor, he gave all the 

information in his power with respect to the persons from whom he obtained such 
goods or things, or 

(c) that otherwise he had acted innocently, 

be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure : —Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class—Non- 
cognizable Summons—Bailable—Compoundable with Court’s sanction. 

487. W1 loevei makes any false mark upon any case, package or other re¬ 
ceptacle containing goods, in a manner reasonably calculated 
to cause any public servant or any other person to believe 
that such receptacle contains goods which it does not contain 
or that it does not contain goods which it does contain, or 
that the goods contained in such receptacle are of a nature 

or quality different from the real nature or quality thereof, shall, unless he proves 
that he acted without intent to defraud, be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to three years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure : —Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd 
class—Non-cognizable—Summons—Bailable—Not compoundable. 

488. Whoever makes use of any such false mark in any manner prohibited 
Punishment for by the last foregoing section shall, unless he proves that he 

making use of any such acted without intent to defraud, be punished as if he had 
false mark. committed an offence against that section. 

Procedure : —Same as under s. 487. 

489. Whoever removes, destroys, defaces or adds to any property mark, 

intending or knowing it to be likely that he may thereby 
cause injury to any person, shall be punished with imprison¬ 
ment of either description for a term which may extend to 
one year, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure: —Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd Glass— Nou- 
cognizable—Summons—Bailable—Not compoundable. 


' Making a false mark 
upon any receptacle 

containing goods. 


Tampering with 

Property mark with 
intent to cause injury. 


Of Currency-Notes and Bank-Notes. 

489-A. Whoever counterfeits, or knowingly performs any part of the pro¬ 
cess of counterfeiting, any currency-note or bank-note. 
Counterfeiting cur- shall be punished with transportation for life, or with im- 
renc y - notes or bank- prisonment of either description for a term which may extend 
es ‘ to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Explanation .—For the purposes of this section and of sections 489-B 489-C 
and 489-D, the expression “ bank-note " means a promissory note or engagement for 
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the payment of money to bearer on demand issued by any person carrying on the 
business of banking in any part of the world, or issued by or under the authority of 
any State or Sovereign Power, and intended to be used as equivalent to, or as sub¬ 
stitute for, money. 

Procedure : —Session—Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 

489-B. Whoever sells to, or buys or receives from, any other person, or 

otherwise traffics in or uses as genuine, any forged or counter- 
using as genuine feit currency-note or bank-note, knowing or having reason 

currenc 0 notes Unterfe or *° ^ e ^ eve the same to be forged or counterfeit, shall be 
bartk^notes° eS ° r punished with transportation for life, or with imprisonment 

of either description for a term which may extend to ten 
years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure : —Same as under s. 489-A. 

489-C. Whoever has in his possession any forged or counterfeit currency- 

note or bank-note, knowing or having reason to believe the 
Possession of forged or same to be forged or counterfeit and intending to use the same 

notes or bank-notes. as genuine or that it may be used as genuine, shall • be 

punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to seven years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure :—Session—Cognizable—Warrant—Bailable—Not compoundable. 

489-D. Whoever makes, or performs any part of the process of making, 

or buys or sells or disposes of, or has in his possession, any 
Making or possessing machinery, instrument or material for the purpose of being 

rKKor"^: or k ™ win § havin S reaSOn t0 believe that it is in - 

terfeiting currency- tended to be used, for forging or counterfeiting any currency- 
notes or bank-notes. note or bank-note, shall be punished with transportation 

for life, or with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Procedure : —Session—Cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not compoundable. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Of the Criminal Breach of Contracts of Service. 

490. [Repealed.] 

491. Whoever, being bound by a lawful contract to attend on or to supply 

the wants of any person who, by reason of youth, or of un¬ 
soundness of mind, or of a disease or bodily weakness, is 
helpless or incapable of providing for his own safety or of 
supplying his own wants, voluntarily omits so to do, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 

which may extend to three months, or with fine which may extend to two hundred 
rupees, or with both. 


Breach of contract to 
attend on and supply 
wants of helpless 
person. 


Procedure 

cognizable—Summons—Bailable—Compoundabl 


Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class—Non- 

Summary. 


492. [Repealed.] 


CHAPTER XX. 

Of Offences relating to Marriage. 

Cohabitation caused 493. Every man who by deceit causes any woman who 

by a man deceitfully is not lawfully married to him to believe that she is lawfully 
inducing a belief of married to him and to cohabit or have sexual intercourse 
awf-u marriage. with him in that belief, shall be punished with imprisonment 
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Hable^o fine CnPti ° n ^ Whidl maY eXtend to ten y ears - and shall also be 

able-Norcompoundab.e. c ° ra P teint -Session_Non-cog„izable-Warrant Not bail- 

494. Whoever, having a husband or wife living, marries in any case in which 
Marrying again dur- such marriage is void by reason of its taking place during- the 

or g wife time 01 husband llfe of such husband or wife, shall be punished with imprison¬ 
ment of either description for a term which may extend to 
seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Exception. This section does not extend to any person whose marriage with 

„ 1 I of competent jurisdiction, 

nor to any person who contracts a marriage during the life of a former husband or 

wite, it such husband or wife, at the time of the subsequent marriage, shall have been 
continually absent from such person for the space of seven years, and shall not have 
been heard of by such person as being alive within that time, provided the person 
contracting such subsequent marriage shall, before such marriage takes place in¬ 
form the person with whom such marriage is contracted of the real state of facts 
so tar as the same are within his or her knowledge. 

«f iJf roc f dure; -Special complaint -Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate 
sLctton N ° n COg,llZabIe Warrant Bailab,e Compoundable with Court’s 

495. Whoever commits the offence defined in the last preceding section 

Same offence with having concealed from the person with whom the subsequent 
concealment of former marriage is contracted, the fact of the former marriage 
marriage from person shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrintion for 

ss&r ssss. tvs. w " ,ch ,nay es,end - *» >«*». dJSICS 

Procedure : —Special 

—Not compoundable. 

496. Whoever dishonestly, or with a fraudulent intention goes through 

Marriage ceremony the ceremony of being married, knowing that he is not therehv 

te» out bS » ma T ied V shaU be punished g with impriStrn^ 

marriage. v d escription for a term which may extend to seven years 

and shall also be liable to fine. ^ 

•X-teZSlZSXgS. b.u. 

497. Whoever has sexual intercourse with a person who is and whom he 

Adultery. “ reaso ” 10 bd 'xvc to be the wife of another man 

intercourse no, amount^ toleoScTo'f W K.v °/if 
and shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for i relm° ter r- 

extend to five years, or with fine, or with both. In s“ch cai °L wife Zlf TV 
punishable as an abettor. tne wlte shad n °t be 

Procedure .—Special complaint—Session, Presidenrv a 

of 1 st class-Non-cognizabie—Warrant—Bailable—CompoundLwe * * ° r Magistrate 


complaint -Session-Non-cognizable Warrant Bailable 


498. Whoever takes or entices away any woman who is and whom he knows 

or has reason to believe to be the wife of any other man from 

a L7 n ' ° r fr °T any person havin g the care of her on behah 
of that man, with intent that she may have illicit intercourse 

with any person, or conceals or detains with that in w 
description for a term wSLh 7a7e^ ofekT/r 

2 nd class Non-cognlzable—War^-antl^Bafl^ble—Comrmum^aWe. Maglstrate of 1 st or 


Enticing or taking 
away or detaining with 
criminal intent a mar¬ 
ried woman. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Of Defamation. 


499. \\ hoever by words either spoken or intended to be read, or by signs or by 

Defamation visible representations, makes or publishes any imputation 

concerning any person intending to harm, or knowing or 
having reason to believe that such imputation will harm, the reputation of such 
person, is said, except in the cases hereinafter excepted, to defame that person. 

Explanation 1.—It may amount to defamation to impute anything to a 
deceased person, if the imputation would harm the reputation of that person if living, 
and is intended to be hurtful to the feelings of his family or other near relatives. 

Explanation 2.—It may amount to defamation to make an imputation 
concerning a company or an association or collection of persons as such. 

Explanation 3.—An imputation in the form of an alternative or expressed 
ironically, may amount to defamation. 

Explanation 4.—No imputation is said to harm a person's reputation, unless 
that imputation directly or indirectly, in the estimation of others, lowers the moral 
or intellectual character of that person, or lowers the character of that person 
in respect of his caste or of his calling, or lowers the credit of that person, or causes 
it to be believed that the body of that person is in a loathsome state, or in a state 
generally considered as disgraceful. 

Illustrations. 

{a) A says, “ Z is an honest man ; he never stole B’s watch," intending to cause it to be 
believed that Z did steal B’s watch. This is defamation, unless it falls within one of the 
exceptions. 

( b) A is asked who stole B's watch. A points to Z, intending to cause it to be believed 

that Z stole B’s watch. This is defamation, unless it falls within one of the exceptions. ; 

( c) A draws a picture of Z running away with B's watch, intending it to be believed that 
Z stole B's watch. This is defamation, unless it falls within one jo the exceptions. 

First Exception .—It is not defamation to impute any- 

Imputation of truth thing which is true concerning any person, if it be for 

which public good & r u , 

requires to be made or the public good that the imputation should be made or 

published. published. Whether or not it is for the public good is a 

question of fact. 

Second Exception .—It is not defamation to express in good faith any 

opinion whatever respecting the conduct of a public 
Public conduct of servant in the discharge of his public functions, or respect- 
public servants. ing his character, so far as his character appears in that 

conduct, and no further. 

Third Exception. —It is not defamation to express in good faith any opinion 
Conduct of any per- whatever respecting the conduct of any person touching any 
son touching any public public question, and respecting his character, so far as his 
question. character appears in that conduct, and no further. 


Illustration. 

It is not defamation in A to express in good faith any opinion what ever respecting Z’s 
conduct in petitioning Government on a public question, in signing a requisition for a meeting 
on a public question, in presiding or attending at such meeting, in forming or joining any 
society which invites the public support, in voting or canvassing for a particular candidate 
for any situation in the efficient discharge of the duties of which the public is interested. 

Publication of reports Fourth Exception .—It is not defamation to publish a 

Of proceedings of substantially true report of the proceedings of a Court of 
Courts. Justice, or of the result of any such proceedings. 

Explanation .—A Justice of the Peace or other officer holding an enquiry in 
open Court preliminary to a trial in a Court of Justice, is a Court within the meaning 
of the above section. 
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S. 499] 


Fifth Exception. —It is not defamation to express in good faith any opinion 

whatever respecting the merits of any case, civil or ciiminal, 
which has been decided by a Court of Justice, or respecting 
the conduct of any person as a party, witness or agent, in 
any such case, or respecting the character of such person, 
as far as his character appears in that conduct, and no furthei. 


Merits of case decided 
in Court or conduct of 
witnesses and others 
concerned. 


Illustrations. 


(а) A says—" I think Z’s evidence on that trial is so contradictory that he must be 
stupid or dishonest." A is within this excepdon if he says this in good faith, inasmuch as 
the opinion which he expresses respects Z’s character as it appears in Z’s conduct as a witness, 
and no further. 

(б) But if A says : " I do dot believe what Z asserted at that trial, because 1 know him 
to be a man without veracity," A is not within this exception, inasmuch as the opinion 
which he expresses of Z’s character, is an opinion not founded on Z’s conduct as a witness. 

Sixth Exception .—It is not defamation to express in good faith any opinion 

respecting the merits of any performance which its author 
performance. pu Uc has submitted to the judgment of the public, or respecting 

the character of the author so far as his character appears 
in such performance, and no further. 

Explanation .—A performance may be submitted to the judgment of the public 
expressly or by acts on the part of the author which imply such submission to the 
judgment of the public. 


Illustrations . 


{a) A person who publishes a book, submits that book tc the judgment of the public. 

(b) A person who makes a speech in public, submits that speech to the judgment of 

the public. 


(c) An actor or singer who appears on a public stage, submits his acting or singing to 
the judgment of the public. 

(d) A says of a book published by Z, “ Z’s book is foolish ; Z must be a weak man. Z’s 
book is indecent; Z must be a man of impure mind.’’ A is within this exception, if he says 
this in good faith, inasmuch as the opinion which he expresses of Z respects Z’s character 
only so far as it appears in Z's book, and no further. 


(e) But if A says, “ I am not surprised that Z’s book is foolish and indecent, for he is 
a weak man and a libertine," A is not within this exception, inasmuch as the opinion which 
he expresses of Z's character is an opinion not founded on Z’s book. 


Seventh Exception .—It is not defamation in a person having over another 

Censure passed in an Y authority, either conferred by law or arising out of a 
good faith by person lawful contract made with that other, to pass in good faith 
having lawful authority any censure on the conduct of that other in matters to which 
over another. such lawful authority relates. 


Illustrations . 

A Judge censuring in good faith the conduct of a witness, or of an officer of the Court ; 
a head of a department censuring in good faith those who are under his orders; a parent cen¬ 
suring in good faith a child in the presence of other children; a schoolmaster, whose authority 
is derived from a parent, censuring in good faith a pupil in the presence of other pupils; a 
master censuring a servant in good faith for remissness in service; a banker censuring in good 
faith the cashier of his bank for the conduct of such cashier as such cashier—are within this 
exception. 

Eighth Exception .—It is not defamation to prefer in good faith an accu- 

Accusation preferred sation against any person to any of those who have lawful 
in good faith to authority over that person with respect to the subject-matter 
authorized person. of accusation. 1 

. fr.. 

Illustration. 

If A in good faith accuses Z before a Magistrate; if A in good faith complains of the con¬ 
duct of Z, a servant, to Z's master; if A in good faith complains of the conduct of Z, a child, 
to Z’s father—A is within this exception. . , . 
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Ninth Exception .—It is not defamation to make an 
mputation on the character of another, provided that the 

interest“of ^ ^ faith promotion „f Ste 

for the publk g„ P od maklnii '*■ ° r ° f “r other p^»n, or 


A.*, 


pays you re^dy 5 money Pe forThavo°,fo o^nX^hoiesty A t0 Z Unless he 

;; r z m good faith for 

the character ofz S He r e If the t0 h j S SUperi ° r ° fficer ' c ^s an imputation on 

A is within the exception. P atl ° n lb made ln good faith > and for the public good, 

enth Exception. It is not defamation to convey a caution in good faith 

good Of person to intended for t ht a ’ P rovided that such caution be 

whom conveyed or for or nf _ 1 le of the Person to whom it is conveyed 

public good. Se pubhc gSod”” ” Wh ° m ,hat perSOn is or for 

f'uoisb™ ™r,p’ Cr n'JoS"?,!. 5 ,, a ”“' l ’ Cr , o 1 ’? 11 be P un ' s hed with simple imprison- 

tarnation. ^ with both ^ ^ t0 tW ° yearS ' ° r Wlth fine, 

of lst^cla^s^VonTcognizable—Warrant^OBa”tobT^^Compouru^>fe. rate ° r MaglStrate 

Print*! 1 :. XVh0ever P^nts or engraves any matter, knowing or having good 

ing matter known™to shall”be^unished^^th^ 11 "J 3 '**® 1 ’ is . defamator y of an y person, 
be defamatory. n 11 b< ; Pushed with simple impnsonment for a term which 

ma y ex tend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 500. 

Sale 5 ^ 2 ’ , Wh ° ever sel1 ® or offers for sale any printed or engraved substance 
engraved** Pn , w or con ^ aimn § defamatory matter, knowing that it contains 

containing defamatory aTemfwhich 11 ^ pU , nis *? ed with sim P le imprisonment 

patter. y term which may extend to two years, or with fine, or 

cognlizaM^^-VVarrant— Bailabl e^Compoundab 1 e? ° r Magistrate of lst class-Non- 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Of Criminal Imtimidation, Insult and Annoyance. 


Whoever 


»_ , A r - J J ui j 11X0 pciauu, imputation 

intimida- u P r 0 P® rt y> or to the person or reputation of any one in 

whom that person is interested, with intent to cause alarm 


Criminal 
tion. 

.1 ,i , * > —*•*“ lo cause aiarm 

he is not toiraiK, K J x 1 ^ P erson > or to cause that person to do anv act which 
entitlpdto f Uy ^° und to do - or to omit to do any act which that person is leeallv 
intimidatiot 0 ’ ^ meanS ° f av0ldin g the execution of such threat, commits crimina 5 ! 

wtlr , m Explanation.— A threat to injure the reputation ol any deceased Derson in 
whom the person threatened is interested, is within this section P 

Jl Illustration. 

burn B A s house " 6 of^rimL® intimM^o™ 1 " prOSeCUti ^ a civil suit, threatens to 


Ss. 504 to 508] 
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504. Whoever intentionally insults, and thereby gives provocation to any 

Intentional insult P erson > intending or knowing it to be likely that such provo- 
with intent to provoke cation will cause him to break the public peace, or to commit 
breach of the peace. any other offence, shall be punished with imprisonment 

of either description for a term which may extend to two years, 
or with fine, or with both. 


Procedure ; —Any Magistrate — Non-cognizable — Warrant—Bailable — Com- 
poundable—Summary. 

505. Whoever makes, publishes or circulates anv statement, rumour or 

Statements conduc- report,— 

ing to public mis- (a) with intent to cause, or which is likely to cause, 

chie *' any officer, soldier, sailor or airman in the Army, Navy 

or Air Force of Her Majesty or * * or in the Imperial Service Troops to mutiny 

or otherwise disregard or fail in his duty as such ; or 

(b) with intent to cause, or which is likely to cause, fear or alarm to the 
public or to any section of the public whereby any person may be induced to commit 
an offence against the State or against the public tranquillity ; or 

(c) with intent to incite, or which is likely to incite, any class or community 
of persons to commit any offence against any other class or community ; 

shall be punished with imprisonment which may extend to two years, or with 

fine, or with both. 


Exception .—It does not amount to an offence, within the meaning of this 
section, when the person making, publishing or circulating any such statement, 
rumour or report, has reasonable grounds for believing that such statement, rumour 
or report is true and makes, publishes or circulates it without any such intent as 

aforesaid. 


Procedure :—Special complaint—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st 
class—Non-cognizable—Warrant—Not bailable—Not Compoundable. 

506. Whoever commits the offence of criminal intimidation shall be pun- 
Punishment for crim- ished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
inal intimidation. which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both;(1) 

and if the threat be to cause death or grievous hurt, or to cause the destruc¬ 
tion of any property by fire, or to cause an offence punishable 
If threat be to cause with death or transportation, or with imprisonment for a 
death or grievous hurt, term w hj c h ma y extend to seven years, or to impute unchas¬ 
tity to a woman, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to seven years, or with fine, or with 
both. 


Procedure :—Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st or 2nd class (in 
case of cl. 1) but Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 1st class if 
threat be to cause death or grievous hurt—Non-cognizable—Warrant—Bailable— 
Compoundable (in case of cl. 1) but not compoundable when the threat be to cause 
death or grievous hurt. 


507. Whoever commits the offence of criminal intimidation by an anonymous 
r . . . communication, or having taken precaution to conceal the 

by arTanonyrnous com” name or abode of th ? person .from whom the threat comes, 
munication. shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 

for a term which may extend to two years, in addition to the 
punishment provided for the offence by the last preceding section. 

Procedure :—Same as under s. 506. 


508. Whoever voluntarily causes or attempts to cause any person to do 

Act caused bv indue an Y thin g which that P erson is not legally bound to do, oi to 
ing person to believe omit to d .° anything which he is legally entitled to do, 
that he Will be rendered by inducing or attempting to induce that person 

an object of the Divine to believe that he or any person in whom he is interested 
displeasure. will become or will be rendered by some act of the offender 
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o? tt ie ofed?r1rca^'S r t„^ h „ e d ° es ,r H d0 "if ,h ‘"^ » h “ h “ * «>e object 

of the offender to cause him to omit, ’ r 1 e doeb the thln S which u is the object 

may eS£&", “tX *****" ta a »»“ 

Illustrations. 

sitting! he rcnders^Zan o bjec ^ 0 °Divine ^dis p?—f^ ” °^ c ® usin S 11 to be believed that, by 30 
in this section. J C dls P leasu re. A has committed the offence defined 

children, unSsuch^r^miteMw'tLt’thS’tT * A wU1 kiU one of A ' s ow “ 

of Divine displeasure. A has committed the cff^eTfined'in this'fect^m^" Z 

cognizabfe-Warrant—Ba^able-oJmpoundabl^ 361811 ' 316 ° f ^ ° F 2nd Class ~ Non - 

509. Whoever, intending to insult the modesty of any woman, utters any 

Word, gesture or act , any ? ound or gesture, or exhibits any object, 

intended to insult the mt ® ndu *g that such word or sound shall be heard, or that 
modesty of a woman. sucn gesture or object shall be seen, by such woman, or intrudes 
Q - „i Q ; • upon the privacy of such woman, shall be punished with 

S boT “ term Which may “ ,end 10 »™ year, o/with fin. or 

510. Whoever, in a state of intoxication, appears in any public place, or 

Misconduct in public ln place which it is a trespass in him to enter, and there 
by a drunken person. conducts himself in such a manner as to cause annoyance 

for a term whirh motr P erson ’be punished with simple imprisonment 

"ten rup^rwTt KT" ^ hours > or with ^e which i£ay extend 

poundab°le ed “ re '" Any Ma S istrate -Non-cognizable-Warrant-Bailable-Not com- 


-— 

tempting to commit 
offences punishable with 
transportation or im¬ 
prisonment. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Of Attempts to Commit Offences. 

511. Whoever attempts to commit an offence punishable by this Code with 
Punishment for at- transportation or imprisonment, or to cause such an offence 

to be committed, and in such attempt does any act towards 
the commission of the offence, shall, where no express provi¬ 
sion is made by this Code for the punishment of such 
, attempt, be punished with transportation or imprison¬ 
ment of any description provided for the offence, for a term of transportation 
or imprisonment which may extend to one-half of the longest term provided for 
that offence, or with such fine as is provided for the offence, or with both. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A makes an attempt to steal some jewels by breaking oDen a hnv and 
opening the box, that there is no jewel in it He has done an act towards th . — 30 

of theft, and therefore is guilty under this section. ardS the 

A ■, ( * } tu ma £ eS an a* 161 "? 1 to P ick the pocket of Z'by thrusting his hand into Z’s Docket 
und a : 1 r S t 1 h n is th s e ecCn mPt “ COnSeqUenCe ° f Z ' s having ; nothing in" the pockeJ A fs'guffty 
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THE INDIAN PENAL CODE 

BEING 

ACT XLV OF I860. 1 


(As Amended by all Subsequent Acts up to Date.) 

Passed by the Governor-General of India in Council. 
(Received the Assent of the Governor-General on the 6th October , 1860.) 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION 

Whereas it is expedient to provide a general Penal Code for British 
Preamble. India ; It is enacted as follows :— 

1. This act shall be called The Indian Penal Code, and shall take 

effect * * * 2 throughout the whole of the territories 3 

operation o! tTeCode. which are or may become vested in Her Majesty by 

the Statute 21 and 22 Victoria, Chapter 106, 4 entitled 
“An Act for the better government of India.” * * * 5 

1. Analogous Law. —The Indian Penal Code was the outcome of the scheme 
of codification of Indian laws undertaken on behalf of the Government, of which 
some detailed history has already been given in the Introduction. 6 Prior to this 
Act, the Criminal law in force in the three Presidency towns of British India was 
the English Criminal law, the mofussil being subject to the Anglo-Indian Regula¬ 
tions made by the three Legislative Councils, supplemented by other laws introduced 
by t \\2 Muhammadan rulers. In short, the law in force before the passing of this 
Act, was neither uniform nor universal, while it presented a strange mosaic of 
English, Mussalman and local laws, the first of which was, and even to this day is, 
wrapped in glorious uncertainties, the second of which was obviously unsuited to a 
civilised country and the Regulations fashioned on the local Legislatures contained 
widely different provisions, many of which were, in the words of the authors of the 
Anglo-Indian Codes " amazingly unwise.” 

2. This section has undergone certain alterations since it had been originally 
enacted : the words ” on and from the first day of May 1861 ” having been omitted 
after “ and shall take effect ” by the Repealing and Amending Act of 1891, 7 as, no 
longer necessary, the same Act having also repealed the words “ except the Settle¬ 
ment of Prince of Wales' Island, Singapur and Malacca,” with which the section 
originally closed. 

3. Extent of Application. —Besides applying to the territories to which it 
is made expressly applicable, the Act has now been extended to, or declared to be 
in force in, other localities as well, a list of which is, as far as it can be ascertained, 
given in foot-note 3 below. 

(1) All offences under the Indian Penal Code are to be enquired into and tried accord¬ 
ing to the provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898 (Act V of 1898) ss. 5 and 28. 

The Indian Penal Code is superseded by s. 11, Reg. V of 1872, in the Sindh Frontier 
Districts, in so far as that Regulation is inconsistent with it. 

(2) The words and figures “on and from the first day of May, 1861,“ were repealed bv 

the Repealing and Amending Act, 1891 (XII of 1891). y 

(3) The Indian Penal Code has been applied to offences committed before the 1st 
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The Act also extends to the following 


[S. 1 


Coast InA Pr ° tec,orales °" Eastern Coast of Africa, the Persian 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 


(2) The Indian States and more particularly the following : 


(9) 


The Berar. 

The Hyderabad Residency' Bazars. 

The Civil and Military stations 
of Bangalore. 

The Kathiawar Agency. 

Kolhapur Civil station. 

The Surat Agency. 

The Satara Jagirs (partially). 

Rajputana, the Parganas of Jod- 
garh, Dewair, Saroth, Chang 
Kotkarna, and the station of Abu.’ 

Kashmir and Jammu. 


( 12 ) 

(13) 

(14) 


(10) Part of the Nave wan Assigned 

tract near Bhamo in Upper 
Burin ah. ^ 

(11) The following British cantonments 
in Native States :— 

Agar, Aurangabad, Baroda, Bhui, 
Bolaram, Deolali, Disah, Gunah, 
Hingoli, Jalna, Mhow, Mominabad, 
Nimach, Nowgong, Raichur, 

Secunderabad, Sehore, Sirdarpur 
Sutna. ' 

Kasumpti (Keonthal). 

Frontier Tracts, Dera Ismail Khan 
and Dera Gazi Khan. 

The Baluchistan Agency Territories. 

January, 1862, in the Punjab, see s. 39, Punjab Laws Act 1872 HV nf ift 79 \ • j • A ^ 
Merwara, see s. 29, Ajmer Laws Regulation, 1877 (III of 1877). * 1872 >’ and ,n A jmer- 

It has been declared in force— 

mtfhc Sonthal Parganas by s. 3 of the Sonthal Parganas Settlement Regulation 

1872 (III of 1872). as amended by the Sonthal Parganas T.wtirJ T ' 
Regulation, 1899 (III of 1899); arganas Justice and Laws 

in the Arakan Hill District by s. 2 of the Aralcan Hill District Laws, Regulation. 1916 

in Upper Burma generally except the Shan States, by s. 4 (1) and Sch I of the R llrma 
Laws Act, 1898 (XIII of 1898) ; ' ' 1 the Burma 

^ Brit 1913?f UChiStan by S 3 ° f thP BrHiSh Baluchistan Laws Regulation, 1913 (II of 

in the Angul District by s. 3 of the Angul Laws Regulation, 1913 (III of 1913)- 

in the Chittagong Hill-tracts by the Chittagong Hill-tracts Regulation. 1900 (I of 1900V 

(with modifications) in the Kachin Hill-tracts as regards hill-tribes, by s. 3 of the 
Kachin Hill-tribes Regulation, 1895 (I of 1895), s. 3 ; 

Similarly, m theChin Hills, as regards hill tribes, by the Chin Hills Regulation, 1896 

in the Parafan^of Manpur by s. 2 and Sc h. of the Manpur Laws Regulation, 1926 

in Panth Pipk,da by s. 2 and Sch. of the Panth Piploda Laws Regulation, 1929 

, K 11 f has ' Jecla red under s. 3 (a) of the Scheduled Districts Act, 1874 (XIV of 18741 

to be in force in the following Scheduled Districts, namely, the Tarai Districts of the Pro ’ 
vince of Agra (see Gazette of India, 1879, Pt. I, p. 505), the Districts of HazaribaghLohlr' 

daga (now called the Ranchi District, see Calcutta Gazette, 1899 Pt I n 441 TnH 

18 n 81 P pt g T a p D 504) hUm andtheK ° lhan in the District of “d“ 

.. r> By notibcation under ss 3 and1 5A of the same Act it has been declared in force in 
the Pargana of Manpur in Central India, see Gazette of India, 1899, Pt. II, p. 419 . 

.. „ r The P° w r erS of , a Local Government were at the same time conferred on the Agent to 

India. WB” Pt ee n eX p ten 3 d 45 d S ‘ 5 ° f the SamC Act t0 the Lushai Hil,s ■ Gazette of 

Repealed and re-enacted as 5 & 6 Geo. V, c. 61. Government of India Act IQis 

which is now repealed by Government of India Act, 1935 (25 & 26 Geo. 5 c. 42) A 1915 ’ 

(5) The words “ except the settlement of Prince of Wales’ TsDnri e:„„ 0 _ , 

Malacca," were repealed by the Repealing and Amending Act, 1891 (XII of 1891) ^ re and 

(6) See Penal Law (4th Ed.) (§ 32-34) (7) Act XII of 1891, Sch. 1. 
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(3) Such parts of the following railways as pass 
Railways. through Indian States. 


(1) Ahmedabad-Prantij Railway. 

(2) Barsi Light Railway. 

(3) Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

(4) Bhavnagar Railway. 

(5) Billimoria-Kolamba Railway. 

(6) Bombay, Baroda and Central India 

Railway. 

(7) Cawnpore-Achnera State Railway. 

(8) Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway. 

(9) Dhond-Manmad Railway. 

(10) Dhrangadkra Railway. 

(11) Godhra-Lunawada Railway. 

(12) Godhra-Rutlam-Nagda Railway. 

(13) Gondal Porbandar Railway. 

(14) Goona-Baran Railway. 

(15) Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

(16) Hyderabad-Godaveri Valley Rail¬ 

way. 

(17) Indian Midland Railway. 

(18) Jammu and Kashmir Railway. 

(19) Jamnagar and Dwarka Railway 

(20) Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway. 


(21) Junagarh Railway. 

(22) Kolar Gold Fields Railway. 

(23) Kolhapur Railway. 

(24) Kotri-Rohri Railway. 

(25) Madras and Southern Maharatta 

Railway. 

(26) Mehsana-Viramgam Railway. 

(27) Morvi Railway. 

(28) Mysore State Railway. 

(29) Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway. 

(30) North-Western Railway. 

(31) Oudh and Rohilkhund State Rail¬ 

way. 

(32) Palanpur-Deesa Railway. 

(33) Petlad-Cambay Railway. 

(34) Rajkot-Jamnagar Railway. 

(35) Rajpipla State Railway. 

(36) Rajputana-Malwa Railway. 

(37) Sabarmati Roho Railway. 

(38) Sangli State Railway. 

(39) Southern Punjab Railway. 

(40) Tapti Valley Railway. 


5. 


Indian States. 


The Penal Code is the working Code of all Indian States ; but the 

following have expressly adopted it, mutatis mutandis, and 
with or without modifications :— 


(1) Bombay States.—Akalkot, Jangira, Jath, Kolhapur, Malia, Miraj (Junior Branch), 

Muli, Ramsury, Savanur, Sawantwari, Sholapur. 

(2) Central Provinces.—Bamra, Ranker, Khairagarth and Nandgaon. 

(3) Indore.—A Penal Code, founded on Act XLV of 1860, was passed by the Maharaja 

Holkar some years before 1890. 

(4) Mysore.—The Penal Code was in force during the British administration of the State. 

By the deed of transfer, 1st March 1881, it w'as included in the Schedule of Laws 
which, by section 91 of the deed, the Maharaja was bound to maintain. The Code 
of Criminal Procedure (Act X of 1882) w r as introduced by Reg. I of 1886 (Mysore). 

(5) Puducottah.—The Penal Code was declared by the Raja to be the law of his State 

in 1882. 

(6) Travancore.—The Penal Code and the Whipping Act were adopted in 1881. 

6. The Code and its auxiliary the Procedure Code 8 have also been extended 

to the British Protectorates on the East Coast of Africa, 9 
Ex-territorial Ex- Zanzibar, 10 Somaliland, 11 and on the Persian Coast and 

tension. adjacent Islands, the Settlement of Prince of Wales' Island, 

Singapur, Malacca, and the Nicobar Islands. 12 The Code further extends to the 
Island of Perim 13 and the Laccadive Islands; 14 and it has been adopted (with or 
without modifications) by the Straits Settlements and Ceylon. 

7. Being a British enactment it has as such, of course, no operation in the 
Native Feudatory States, but cantonments, though territorially situate within 
Native States have been, by treaty, ceded to the British, and in such a case, the 
Code would, of course, apply to them. But it is not only to British territory 
that the Code can apply, since the Governor-General in Council is empowered 
by the Foreign Jurisdiction and Extradition Act, 1879, to extend any British 
enactment by a declaration even to foreign territory, and such declarations have 


(8) Mulana, 1 A. 599 (600) ; contra in (9) Order, 1897. 

Dili our, 2 C. 225, F. B. offences committed (10) lb 

before enactment of the Penal Code only (11) Order, 1899. 

triable in accordance with the procedure laid (12) Order, 1889. 

down in the Code of Criminal Procedure, (13) Mangal, 10 B. 258. 

(See s. 5, Act V of 1898). (14) Charia, 13 M. 353. 
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other places!- the **“ ° f ^ dvU and milltar y stations °* Bangalore- and 

8. The reference to 21 and 22 Viet., c. 106 (since repealed by the Consoli- 

21 & 22 Viet., c. Jjndialct fo£ 6 th Ge0 - V ’.. c - 61 )’ 7 is to the Government 
106 . P 1 , indl f Act, 1838, the provisions of which cannot be affected 

men, of India from the' fJS T„"dia ^ Vm ' 

thenceforward entitled to all the territories previously governed by £ f J" 

in Council, whose authority and powers are therein defined. Only territories 

set out What territories are a, the present moment has been already 

9. It is provided by the Code of Criminal Procedure that all offences under 

Code of Criminal s Code shall be investigated, enquired into, tried and 

otherwise dea f w th ___ • 


Procedure. 


0 pe h na7r e S’ 5 *** to^ts^provision,- The 

Procedure Code furnishes the adjective law to put m'forceTts provisfons^ 1 ^^ 

, t?'c Princi Ple. This Code was the outcome of the genius of Lord Macaulav 

whose defence of a systematized Code has already been noticed in the IntrS 

duction. The great advantage of a Code like the present is its simplicity 

umformity and certainty; its drawbacks are its rigorous inelasticSv and 
inadaptability to individual circumstances. ana 

11 Meaning,of Words.—' ‘British India ” is defined in the General Clauses 
Act as follows:- British India ” shall mean all territories and places within Her 
now His) Majesty s dominions which are, for the time being, governed by Her Majesty 
through the Governor-General of India or through any Governor or other 

U 1 ? R a 6 ° the Gove ,™ 0 J;G e neral of India.*' British India is not synonymous 
with British possession, which has been defined by the same Act to mein anl part 
of His Majesty s dominions exclusive of the United Kingdom ; and, where palts of 
those dominions are under both central and a local legislature, all parts under the 
central legislature shall for the purposes of this definition, be deemed to be one 
Brmsh possession.“ British India is thus British possession, but not vice versa 
It will be noticed that British India is defined to be a territory which is governed by 
the Governor-General in Council. As the Native States and the tributary Mahals 
are not so governed, they are not British India and the Code, as such does not extend 
to them. * “ Shall be called the Indian Penal Code ” : The word “shall” has the force • 
of “may,” a word now used in similar places in the Indian Acts. 2 * “Which are or 
may become vested^, ’eg-, British Burmah. Such territories need not necessarily form 
part of British India Burmah does not—but they must, nevertheless be British 
possession acquired under the provisions of 21 and 22 Viet., c. 106. 

. , 7 Commencement and Extent.-An Act of the Indian Legislature 

takes effect from the date it receives the assent of the Governor-General Such 
assent was given to the Code on the 6th October 1860. It should, therefore have 
applied as from that date were it not for the clause in the section which ’ fixed 
the 1st January 1862 as the date for its enforcement. The Code was, however 
applied in the Punjab 25 and Ajmer-Merwara’ to offences committed even before 


(15) Hayes, 12 M. 39. 

(16) See List of British Enactments Act in 
force in foreign territories. 

(17) 5 & 6 Geo. V, c. 61 is the Government 
of India Act, 1915 which is now repealed by 
ib. of 1935 (25 & 26 Geo. V, c. 42). 

(18) Cf. 5 & 6 Geo. t V, c. 61, s. 1, now see 25 
<& 26 Geo. V, c. 42. 

(19) S. 5, Cr. P. C. (Act V of 1898). 

(20) S<*> Penal Law (4th Ed.) (§ 35). 


(21) Ss. 2 (7), 71, Act X of 1897. 

(22) Ib., 2 (8). 

(23) E.g., it does not extend toMourbhani. 
(KesJtub, 8 C. 985, F.B. ; H or see Mahapatro 
v. Dmobundo, 7 C. 523 ; Bichiranand v. Bhug- 
but, lo C. 667). 

/ a ^v€*A s ' I' C°d e of Criminal Procedure 
(Act V of 1898). 

(25) Act IV of 1872, s. 39. 

(1) Reg. Ill of 1877, s. 29. 
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that date, but apart from such exception, it is not applicable to offences committed 
before its enactment. 2 

13. Rules for the Interpretation of the Code. —The rules for the inter¬ 
pretation of criminal statutes follow the solicitude which law feels for the life and 
liberty of the subject. On the principle that it is better that a hundred guilty 
persons should escape than that an innocent person should suffer, it resolves all 
reasonable doubts in favour of the accused. On the principle that an accused must 
be presumed to be innocent till he is proved to be guilty, law requires the accuser 
to prove all facts compatible with his guilt and incompatible with his innocence. 3 
And in this respect law does not weigh in the golden scales the conflicting testimony 
offered by each side, but taking its stand on the side of the accused, it examines all 
facts and circumstances with care and circumspection, so that it may not abuse the 
liberties of those who are placed under its protection. 4 

14. And as it required clear demonstration of facts it requires also clear 
enunciation of law. For no one can be convicted of a doubtful offence. 5 So the 
Law Commissioners responsible for the first draft of the Code remarked: In 
criminal cases, with which we are now more immediately concerned we think that 
the accused party ought always to have the advantage of a doubt on’ a point of law 
it that doubt be entertained after mature consideration by the highest judicial author¬ 
ity, as well as of a doubt on a matter of fact. In civil suits which are actually pend- 

w f , tllink lt ’ on the wll °le, desirable to leav e to the Courts the office of deciding 
doubtful questions of law which have actually arisen in the course of litigation ” • 
In criminal cases, therefore, the law must be precise and intelligible and the facts 
proved must be clear and unequivocal. And so far as regards law, while it may be so 
still there may be doubts and difficulties which it is the function of the rules to solve.’ 
Indeed, as human language is never so precise and inflexible as to admit of no mis¬ 
interpretation, it is always necessary, and indeed desirable, that these rules which 
form, as it were, the Grammar of the Code, should be carefully observed And for 
this purpose, it is necessary to examine the whole Code, analyse its scheme and study 
its vocabulary. Indeed, in order to facilitate this work the draftsmen have avowedly 
adopted a plan, the object of which is to make the Code self-contained, so far as 
possible, regarding its construction. In the first place, they have added definitions 
of terms used in the Code the object of which is to prov ide a uniform nomenclature 
and thus avoid the perplexing variety of senses in which the same term may have 
been used in cognate enactments or popular parlance. “ In our definitions ” they 
observe, we have repeatedly found ourselves under the necessity of sacrificing 
neatness and perspicuity to precision, and of using harsh expressions because 
we could find no other expressions which would convey our whole meaffing 
and no more than our own meaning. Such definitions standing by IhemseKes 

?o^d "and'mSst be S ffi dCn H tS - ^ l0ng a PP Ucation ‘ Vet, sue/defines are 
A legislator may, ,f he thinks fit, avoid such definitions, and by avoidffig 

work be not performed by the law-giver once for oil ;* / disagreeable 

performed in a rude and imperfect manner by every ‘fudge in WWf COnstantl y 
will probably be performed by no two fudges in the !! ^p>re, and 

therefore, thought it right not to shrink from the task of fraiffiLThe'e W ° haVe ’ 
but indispensable parts of a Code.”' 7 in ^ * iese lin pleasmg 


(2) 1 W. R. Cr. Letters 325. 

n 13 '^ 8 w R . (Cr .) 87 . Ahmad 

’ w S Ct A o 25 ' (27); M “dhub Chunder. 
-.1 V. R. (Cr.) 13 (20) ; Deputy Legal Remem- 

brancer v. Kanina , 22 C. 174 . S 


(4) Behavee, 3 W. R. 23 (26). 

(5) Imami, 35 A. 24. 

(6) Prefatory Address, p. xviii 

(7) Prefatory Address, P pp. XIV , xv . 
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15. 


History of Legisla¬ 
tion. 


It is held that reference to the History of Legislation is permissible 

but can only be made when reasonable doubt is enter¬ 
tained as to the construction of a Statute. The proper 
course is, in the first instance, to examine the language 
of the Statute, to interpret it, to ask what is the natural meaning uninfluenced by 
any consideration derived from the previous state of the law. If this fails, resort 
might be had to extraneous aids to interpretation, e.g., the history of legislation,, 
the analogous rules of English Law and the underlying policy which the law 
was intended to promote or the mischief it was aimed to arrest. A Court is 
bound to administer the law as enunciated by the Legislature and should neither 
enlarge nor restrict the sphere of its application. 

16. Besides definitions, the draftsmen have, for the same purpose, enlisted 

Illustrations. the aid of illustrations. The definitions were framed 

to expound the general terms used in the Code, and they 
are necessary for the elucidation of the sections generally. " The definitions and 
enacting clauses contain the whole law. The illustrations make nothing law 
which would not be law without them. They only exhibit the law in full action, 
and show what its effects would be on the events of common life /' 8 And 
again : “ The illustrations will lead the mind of the student through the same 

steps by which the mind of those who framed the law proceeded, and may 
sometimes show him that a phrase which may have struck him as uncouth, 
or a distinction which he may have thought idle, was deliberately adopted 
for the purpose of including or excluding a large class of important cases. In 
the study of Geometry it is constantly found that a theorem, which, read by 
itself, conveyed no distinct meaning to the mind, becomes perfectly clear, as 
soon as the reader casts his eye over the statement of the individual cases 
taken for the purpose of demonstration. Our illustration, we trust, will, in 
a similar manner, facilitate the study of the law .” 9 “ Thus the Code will 
be at once a statute book and a collection of decided cases. The decided cases in 
the Code will differ from the decided cases in the English law books in two most 
important points. In the first place, our illustrations are never intended to supply 
any omission in the written law, nor do they ever, in our opinion, put a strain 
on the written law. They are merely instances of the practical application of the 
written law to the affairs of mankind. Secondly, they are cases decided not by 
the judges, but by the Legislature, by those who make the law, and who must 
know more certainly than any Judge can know what the law is which they mean 
to make .” 10 Of course, the illustrations appended to the section are merely expo¬ 
sitory. They are not exhaustive. If they were, there would have been then no 
necessity for the sections. They must be only understood to hit off the salient 
features of the section which remains the only law to be looked at for all purposes. 
And as the illustrations “ make nothing law which would not be law without 
them ,” 11 it follows that if they are inconsistent with the section, it is the section 
that has to be followed, and the illustrations may be ignored . 12 

17. Besides definitions and illustrations, the framers of the Code have 

sub-divided the Code into chapters, each prefaced by a 
u - ea mgs. suitable heading which may be regarded as preambles to 

them, and reference to which is legitimate for their construction . 13 


(8) Prefatory Address, p. xvi. 

(9) lb., p. xv. 

(10) lb., xvi, 

(11) lb., p. xvi, cited supra. 

(12) Fakirappa, 15 B. 491 (496) ; Govinda 
Pillai v. Thayammal , 28 M. 57; Koylash 
v. Sonatan, 7 C. 132 (135); Rino Subedar, 
16 I.C. (S.) 753; Satishchandra v. Ramdyal, 
48 C. 388 S.B. 

Proviso — Alangamonjori v. Sonamoni, 8 C. 


637; Vyankataswami, 2 B. H. C. 106. 

Saving Clause— Sitaram Vithal, 11 B. 657. 

Marginal Notes (no aid to construction)— 
Balraj v. JagatPal, 26 A. 393 (406) ; Mahomed 
Ayoob, 2 Bom. L. R. 918; In the matter of 
Two Second Grade Pleaders, 34 M. 29 ; Dukhi 
Mullah. 23 C. 55. 

(13) Ram Sanker v. Ganesh, (1907) 29 
A. 385, F. B.; The Directors, etc., Hammer 
Smith v. Brand, (1868) L. R. 4 H. L. 171. 
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18. Again, it will be observed that the Code hrst defines offences generally. 

It then sets out other offences which, though falling into the 
category of general offences so defined, are distinguished 

from them by the presence of special circumstances which call for lighter or 
graver penalties. In such cases, it is the specific section dealing with the specific 
offence that ought to be requisitioned, and it would be wrong to resort to the 
general section merely because all its ingredients are present in a particular 
case. 14 For instance, a man clubs another man to death. Here the offender 
has certainly committed hurt ; but it is not all, for he mav have committed 
grievous hurt, or grievous hurt with a dangerous weapon, or culpable homicide not 
amounting to murder, or even murder deserving the extreme penalty of the law. 
All such offences are of the same kind, but they differ in their characteristics and 

v 

gravity, so as, in fact, to form distinct and different offences. Their discrimination 
is no doubt the outcome ol comparatively modern refinement, but nevertheless 
it is one which marks the different grades of criminal responsibility which always 
existed, though it was not always recognized. 

19. I .astlv, as all penal laws alfect the liberty of the subject, they have 

to be construed strictly. 15 Nothing should be assumed 

Strict Construction, to exist which does not appear. If a section is ambiguous 

or susceptible of another construction, the construction 
more favourable to the accused should be adopted. It should not be forgotten 
that it is the duty of tribunals to interpret the law and not to make it. They 
have defined rules embodied in a Code and it is their duty to follow them. If 
there are any lacunae in the law, it is no part of their functions to supplement 
them, for hard cases make bad law. As their Lordships of the Privy Council 
observed : “ The essence of a Code is to be exhaustive on the matters in respect 
of which it declares the law, and it is not the province of a Judge to disregard or 
go outside the letter of the enactment according to its true construction.” 16 
The correct attitude of the mind in dealing with crimes should be that which 
Maxwell has well summarized. He says: “ Penal laws must be construed 
strictly. But it is the paramount duty of the judicial interpreter to put upon 
the language of the Legislature, honestly and faithfully, its plain and rational 
meaning and to promote its object. The rule of strict construction does not, 
indeed, require or sanction that suspicious scrutiny of the words, or those hostile 
conclusions from their ambiguity or from what is left unexpressed, which 
characterise the judicial interpretation of affidavits in support of ex parte 
applications, or of a Magistrate’s convictions where the ambiguity goes to the juris¬ 
diction. Nor does it allow the imposition of a restricted meaning on the words, 
wherever any doubt can be suggested, for the purpose of withdrawing from the 
operation of the statute a case which falls both within its scope and the fair sense 
of its language. This would be to defeat, not to promote, the object of the Legis¬ 
lature, to misread the statute and misunderstand its purpose. A Court is not at 
liberty to put limitations on general words which are not called for by the sense 
or the objects or the mischief of the enactment; and no construction is admissible 
which would sanction an evasion of an Act. But the rule of strict construction 
requires that the language shall be so construed that no cases shall be held to fall 

which . do not fad both within the reasonable meaning of its terms and 
within the meaning and scope of the enactment. To determine that a case is with¬ 
in the intention of a statute, its language must authorize the Court to say so • but 

v““ 0 l adm jssible to carry the principle that a case which is within the mischief of 
J statute is within its provisions so far as to punish a crime not specified in the statute 
because it is of equal atrocity or of a kindred character with those which are 

(14) Kuloda Prosad, 11 C.W.N. 100 

(15) Patandin, 2 A. L. J. 26; Birajpal, 7 
A. L. J. 181; Bista, 1 B. 308 ; Ganesh Narayan 
13 B. 600; Narotlamdas, ib. 681; Kola 
Lalang, 8 C. 214; Kazi Zeamuddin, 28 C. 


10A B ^ umbhar - 5 C - W - N - 108; Sheodin, 

C 707 M f nd ?/ v ’ c Pud manand, 29 

p 707 < 715 ) P; C.; Kan Singh, 40 C. 433; 
Barendra K.Ghose, 52 C. 197 P. C 
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enumerated If the Legislature has not used words sufficiently comprehensive to 
include within its prohibition all the cases which fall within the mischief intended 
to be prevented, it is not competent for a Court to extend them.” 1 ' 7 

20. In other words, while it is in the province of the Court to place a 
rational construction on the law, it is no part of its function to gloss over an 
ambiguity inconsistency or confusion which is plainly apparent and not obviously 
reconcilable. It is then the duty of the Legis ature to amend the law. It is no 
par of the Judge to blink it So James, L.J., in delivering the judgment of the 
F. nv y C + ouncll > said : “ No doubt all penal statutes are to be construed strictly 
that is to say, the Court must see that the thing charged as an offence is within 

T a TS 0f the . words used, and must not strain the words on any notion 
hat there has been a slip, that there has been a casus omissus , that the thing is 
so clearly within the mischief that it must have been intended to be included and 
would have been included, if thought of. On the other hand, the person charged 
has a right to say that the thing charged, although within the words, is not within 
the spirit of the enactment. But where the thing is brought within the words 
and within the spirit, there a penal enactment is to be construed like any other 
instrument, according to the fair commonsense meaning of the language used, and 
the Court is not to find or make any doubt or ambiguity in the language of a 
penal statute, where such doubt or ambiguity would clearly not be found or made 
m the same language in any other instrument. , ’ 18 So in another case, Willis, T. 
observed : “I quite agree that criminal enactments are not to be extended by 
construction when an offence against the law is alleged, and when the Court has 
to consider whether that alleged offence falls within the language of a criminal 
statute, the Court must be satisfied, not only that the spirit of the legislative 
enactment has been violated, but also that the language used by the Legislature 
includes the offence in question, and makes it criminal.” 19 


When it is said that a penal statute must be construed strictly what 
it implies is, that nothing is to be regarded as within the meaning of the 
statute which is not within the letter—which is not clearly and intelligibly 
described in the very words of the statute itself. 20 " It would be extremely 
wrong that a man should, by a long train of conclusions, be reasoned into a 
penalty when the express words of the Act of Parliament do not authorize it.” 21 


22. Of course, in construing a statute, whether penal or not, due effect 
should be given to every word —verba aliquid operati debent ; 22 but criminal 
statutes differ from civil in this that in the former the primary duty of the Court 
is not to make sense but to see if it reads sense. If the words are doubtful, recourse 
may then be had .to the subject-matter, but this is only a secondary rule. 23 
In civil law, the rule of equity guides one in the construction of an enactment, 
but in penal statutes it would be very dangerous to charge one with an offence 
which the Legislature had omitted to enact. For how is the subject in such cases 
to know the will of the Legislature and guide his own course accordingly? 
Moreover, as Lord Watson remarked : “ Intention of the Legislature is a 
common but very slippery phrase, which, popularly understood, may signify 
anything from intention embodied in positive enactment to speculative opinion 
as to what the Legislature probably would have meant, although there has been 
an omission to enact it. In a Court of Law or Equity, what the Legislature 
intended to be done or not to be done can only be legitimately ascertained from 

(17) Per Lord Tenterden in Proctor v. (513, 514) 

Manwaring, 3 B. & A. 145 ; Maxwell on (20) Kola, 8 C. 214, following Lord Hun - 
the Construction of Statutes, Chap. X iingtower v. Gardiner, 1 B. & C. 297 (299) • 
(3rd Ed.), 367-370. See also Juggomohan Rex v. Bond, 1 B. & Aldr 390 (392). 

Bukshee v. Roy Mothoora Nath Chowdhary, (21) Per Abbot, J., in R. v. Bond 1 B. & 
7 W. R. 18 P. C.; Nga Po Chein, 13 I. C. Aldr, 390 (392) ; Deumal, 3 S. L. R. 66. 

(R.) 390. (22) " Words ought to have some opera- 

(KS) Dyke v. ElliotThe Gauntlet,” L. R. tion.” Kazi Zeamuddin, 28 C. 504. 

4 P. C. 184 (191). (23) The Inhabitants oj Hodnette, 1 T. R. 

(19) Britt v. Robinson, L. R. 5 C. P. 503 96 (101). 
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that which it has chosen to enact, either in express words, or by reasonable and 
necessary implication.’’ 24 Debates in the Legislative Councils, Statements of 
Objects and Reasons, or Reports of the Select Committees are no guide to the 
construction of a Code, 25 much less a Penal Code, the provisions of which must 
be plain and unambiguous so as to afford both a clear warning and a certain proof 
of guilt. 1 If these observations are true about penal statutes generally, they are 
particularly apposite to the Penal Code, which, for its minuteness and comprehen¬ 
sive rigour, is perfectly Draconian ; indeed, so much so that there is scarcely 
any act or movement, which, if judged malignantly, may not be brought within 
its ambit. In its attempts to be exhaustive the Code has ceased to be exact. It 
strove to be scientific, but it has become illogical, so that its interpreters have to 
exercise the greatest circumspection in construing it. 

23. Speaking of the materials drawn for the ground-work of the Code, 

the framers referred to the English system as “ artificial,” 
l# complicated,” “ framed without slightest reference to 
India,” and very “defective,” and they, therefore, declin- 
than any local system, the ground-work of the Code. 

“ Cases decided in England must, therefore, be received in India with a careful 

allowance for the great difference of the law in the two count! ies.” 2 As Story 

remarks . 1 he common law lias been expounded to meet the exigencies of the times 

as they have arisen, 3 and lias, so far as traditional impediments allowed, improved 

the defence of society, as the weapons of its enemies have been improved, 

and so West, J., remarked: " ihe anomalies of the English law aiising from its 

peculiar history have no place here. It is no doubt, an exempt inn viius imi table, 

but we should look rather to its general and regular development than to the 

abnormal growths which here and there disfigure its venerable form, and which. 

perhaps, most strike the eye of a careless observer. The comprehensive views of 

Macaulay and his colleagues are manifested in their report presenting the Penal Code : 

and they ought, I think, to be seconded by a corresponding method of interpreta¬ 
tion.” 4 1 

2. Every person shall be liable to punishment under this Code and 
Punishment of often- otherwise for every act or omission contrary to 
ecs committed within the provisions thereof, of which he shall he guilty 
the said territories. within the said territories. 5 * * * 

24. Analogous Law.— The legislative powers of the Supreme Government 

at the time of the passing of this Code, were defined in 3 and 4 Will. IV, c. 85, which 
empowers the Governor-General in Council ” to make laws and regulations for 
repealing, amending or altering any laws or regulations whatever now in force, or 
hereafter to be in force, in the territories of India, or any part thereof, and to make 
laws and regulations for all persons, whether British or Native, foicign or otherwise 
and for all Courts of Justice, whether established by Her Majesty, Charters or 
otherwise, and the jurisdictions thereof, and for all places and things whatsoever 
within and throughout the whole and every part of the said territories and for all 
servants of the said Company within the dominions of the Princes and States in 


Salomen v. Salomen & Co., 
(1897) A. C. 22 (38) ; Bank of England 
v. Vagltano, (1891) A. C. 107 ; Norendro 
v. Kamalabasini, 23 C. 563, P. C. 

(25) Walji v Jaganath, 2 B. 84 ; Gopal 
v. Sakoji, 18 B. 133 ; Surab Sundari v. 

31 C * 628 • Sri Churn, 20 
C. 1017, F. B. ; Administrator-General v 
Premia!, 22 C. 788, P. C. ; Gopal v Par- 

sotam, 5 A. 121, F. B. ; Kadir Bahsh v. 
Bhawani, 14 A. 145. 

(1) Cf. Secretary of State v. Balwant, 
28 B. 105 ; Rash Behari v. Bhugwan, 17 
C. 209. 


(2) Per West, J., in Moorga, 5 B. 338 
(362, 363), F.B.; Hoondraj v. Mithomal, 84 I C 
(B.) 58; Potaraju, 36 M. 216 ; I<ari Sine, 40 C. 
433 ; Satish Chandra v. Ramdval 48 C 

(3) Conflict of Laws, § 24. 

5 B ) 338 r F V B St ' J " dissenl,enl in Moorga, 

The words and figures on or after the 
sa ,d first day of May 1861” were repealed by 

of 189lj eal,n8 and Amendin S Ac *. 1891 (XII 
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alliance with the said Company, except that he shall not have the power of making 
any aws or regulations w lich shall in any way repeal, vary, suspend, or affect 
any of the provisions of the Acts, or any provisions of the Acts for punishing 
mutiny and desertion of officers and soldiers, whether in the service of Her Majesty 

°L Sai( f Com P an y> or any provision or Act hereafter to be passed in any wise 
atlecting the said Company or the said territories or the inhabitants thereof ; or any 
laws which shall in any way affect any prerogative of the Crown or the authority of 
ramament, or any part of the unwritten laws or constitution of the United Kingdom 
o Great Britain and Ireland, whereon may depend in any degree the allegiance of 

any person to the Crown of the United Kingdom or the sovereigntv or dominion of 
the said Crown over any part of the said territories.” 


25. In accordance with this power the Governor-General in Council has 
power to extend the Code to any peison, British or Indian, whether a British subject 
or a foreigner. And, prima facie , this Code is the sole penal law for all territories 
described and comprised in the preceding section. But under the provisions of The 
Scheduled Districts Act, 6 the local Government may, with the previous sanction of 
the Governor-General in Council, exclude the operation of the Code from any sche¬ 
duled Distiict, by notification published in the Gazette of India , and also in the 
local gazette, if any. 7 In the original Code the words “on or after the 1st day of 
May 1861, occurred after the word “ territories.” But they were, by a subsequent 
Act altered to the 1st day of January 1862,” and every part of the Code was to 
be construed as if the words the 1st day of January 1862 ” had been used instead. 
These words were altogether deleted by a subsequent Act as no longer necessary. 9 
Offences committed before the 1st of January, 1862, are still punishable under the 
old regulations. 10 These regulations are many and widely divergent, 11 and their 
general scope has already been set out in the Introduction. 12 Such offences may 
be enquired into and tried by any Criminal Court in India in accordance with its 
own procedure 13 except in the case of persons entitled to be tried by the Supreme 
Court of the three Presidencies (< e.g. y European British subjects in case of commis¬ 
sion of grave offences), when it shall certify the case to the Governor of the Presi¬ 
dency concerned who may thereupon order his tiial by the High Court. 1 A 

26. Principle. —The object of this section is to declare the liability of every 
person, irrespective of rank, nationality, caste or creed, to be punished under its 
provisions. 15 In this respect it makes no distinction between a British subject 
and a foreigner, who enters the British territories and thus, by accepting the protec¬ 
tion of British laws, virtually gives an assurance of his fidelity and obedience to them 
and submits himself to their operation. It is no defence on behalf of a foreigner 
that he did not know he was doing wrong, the act being no offence in his own country. 16 
But, though by virtue of this section, every person, be he even the King, is liable 
to punishment under this Code, it does not necessaiily imply a power in the criminal 
courts to punish all persons irrespective of rank, status, race and nationality. For, 
as the powers of the Courts are regulated by the Code of Criminal Procedure, it 
follows that though a person may have committed an offence within the meaning 
of this Code, still it does not necessarily follow that there is a tribunal competent in 
this country to punish him. Thus, for example, there is no Court competent in 
this country to hear, try or determine any indictment or information against the 


(6) Act XIV of 1874. 

(7) S. 3. Act XIV of 1874. 

(8) Act VI of 1861. 

(9) Act XII of 1891. Sch. 1. 

(10) Main a, 1 A. 599 (600) ; Contra, Dili our, 
2 C. 225, F.B. 

(11) Ben. Reg. XVII of 1817; Reg. XII of 
1818; Bom. Reg. XIV of 1827; XVIII of 
1827 ; XXII of 1827 ; Mad. Reg. VI of 1811 f 
Reg. XIII of 1816 ; XIV of 1832. 

(12) See, 1 Penal Law (4th Ed.). 


(13) The Admiralty Offences (Colonial) Act. 
1849, 12 & 13 Viet., c. 96, s. 1, extended to 
India by the Admiralty Jurisdiction (India) 
Act, 1860, 23 & 24 Viet., c. 88, s. 1 ; Kastya, 
8 B. H. C. R. Cr. 36. 

(14) The Admiralty Offences (Colonial) Act, 

1849, 12 & 13 Viet., c. 96, s. 2. 

(15) Mahabir Sing, 25 A. 31. 

(16) Esop, 7 C. & P. 456. Though this is 
no defence, yet it is a matter to be considered 
in mitigation of punishment. 
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Governor-General and members of his executive council, 17 the Governors of 
Bombay and Madras and the members of their executive councils, 18 and the 
Chief Justices and Judges of the Indian High Courts, 19 for any act done in their 
public capacity. Offences committed by them shall, however, be enquired of, heard, 
tried and determined in the Court of King’s Bench in London, 20 in accordance with 
the procedure defined in the English Statutes. 21 Foreign sovereigns and ambassadors, 
their families, secretaries, messengers and servants fall into the same category. 22 

27. It will be observed that the Code enacts that, in future, all offenders 
shall be punished only under the Code and not otherwise, which implies that the Code 
being exhaustive, all infractions of law, as laid down in this Code, shall only be pun¬ 
ished in the manner therein laid down. As James, J., remarked in a case : “ It must be 
borne in mind that, up to the date of the enactment of Act XVII of 1864, the Legis¬ 
lature took no steps towards expressly repealing the old criminal law. Possibly, 
it may have been thought hazardous to repeal it wholesale and without such a careful 
scrutiny as would ensure the rescission of such parts alone of the old law as the 
Penal Code rendered superfluous ; whatever mav have been the reason, the old 
law was left in the Statute Book, and but tor the provision of s. 2, the great body 
of acts and omissions punishable under the Penal ( ode might have been still prose¬ 
cuted under the old law.” 23 

28. Meaning of Words. —” Every person " means all persons irrespective 
of nationality, allegiance, rank or status, caste, colour or creed. “ Shall be liable 
1° punishment ” means that they run the risk of being punished, and not that they 
shall be punished which depends upon the powers of the Courts constituted to try 
offenders. 1 he “ person ” here spoken of is a natural as distinguished from a juridical 
person, such as a corporation. “ And not otherwise means that no person can be 
punished for any act which amounts to an offence under the ( ode otherwise than 
according to the provisions thereof, except when the same act is made punishable 
by some local or special law. 2 * Of course, the clause could not mean that if a given 
set of facts constitute an offence both under the Code as well as some local or special 
law, the offender can only be punished under the Code and not under any other law. 
The clause is rather intended to direct attention to the forms of punishments pre¬ 
scribed in the Code, which have superseded other forms which were in vogue prior 
to its enactment. Act or omission ” : A mere act or omission, however immoral, 
is not punishable, unless it is contrary to the provisions of the Code. 25 “ Within 
the said territories ” refers to the territories defined in the preceding section. 

29. Persons subject to the Code.—It has been already remarked (§§ 26-27) 
that all persons are equally subject to the Code. But while it is so, it must be remem¬ 
bered that the authority of the Code may not reach all persons. As the Code is an 
Act of the Governor-General in Council, its authority is necessarily limited by his 
legislative authority. And, as the Governor-General in Council cannot legislate so 
as to “ affect the prerogative of the Crown or the authority of Parliament or any 
part of the unwritten laws or constitution of the United Kingdom,” (§ 24) it follows 
that the act does not, and cannot, affect the established prerogative of the Crown 
or the common law of England. Now, as according to this common law the King 
can do no wrong, 1 and, as, by the Constitution of England, his authority is paramount", 
it follows that the King cannot be proceeded against under the Code, both because 

(20) 11 Will. IV. c. 12 ; 18 Geo. lII.T~63, 

s. 39; 21 Geo. Ill, c. 70, ss. 4, 5. 

(21) 24 Geo. Ill; c. 25, ss. 645-8; 26 Geo. 
Ill, c. 57, ss. 1-28. 

(22) 7 Anne, c. 12, 35, ss. 3, 4, 6. 

(23) 3 M. H. C. R. (App.) 11 ; Gokul Alan- 

dav v. Pudmanand Sing, 29 C. 707 (7151 PC • 
Kari Sing, 40 C. 433. ' ' 

(24) Commrs.' 2nd Rep., ss. 537, 538 ; Kart 
Sing, 40 C. 433 (439). 

(25) See s. 33, infra. 

(1) 1 Black., p. 246. 


(17) 13 Geo. Ill, c. 63, ss. 15, 16; 21 Geo. 
HI, c. 70, s. 1 ; 37 Geo. Ill, c. 142, s. 11; 
9 & 10 Geo. Ill, c. 97, s. 3 ; 4 Geo. IV, c. 80, 
s. 7; see Government of India Act, 1915, 
s. 110 (5 & 6 Geo. V, c. 61 ; now ib. 1935 (25 
& 26 Geo. V, c. 42) s. 306. 

(18) 37 Geo. Ill, c. 142, s. 11 ; 39 & 

40 C *eo. Ill, c. 79, s. 3 ; now see Government 
of India Act. 1935, s. 306. 

(19) 13 Geo. Ill, c. 63, ss. 17, 39 ; 37 Geo. 
Ill, c. 142, s. 11 ; now see Government of 
India Act, 1935 (25 & 26 Geo. V, c. 42) s. 306. 
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As d Bllckstone Pl savs 0 - ^Nn S ^ beCa * ase there , is no Court competent to try him. 
° lack t . ne sa ys. ^o suit or action can be brought against the Sovereign 

e\en in civi l matters, because no Court can have jurisdiction over him For all 

° f • P °T r + A aUth ° rity t0 try WOUld be valn and ^le 

ble unless that Conn l recie;,s > and the sentence of a Court would be contempti- 

* C ° Urt J had P° wer t0 command the execution of it ; but who savs 

" V ha11 . command * he kln 8 ? Hence it is likewise that, by the law, the person 
of the Sovereign is sacred, even though the measures pursued in his reign be complete- 

V tyrannical and arbitrary, for no jurisdiction upon earth has power to try him in 
a criminal way, much less to condemn him to punishment. If any foreign jurisdiction 
had this piwei, as was formerly claimed by the Pope, the independence of the King- 
dom would be no more ; and if such power were vested in anv domestic tribunal 
there would soon be an end of the Constitution by destroying the free agency of one 
of the constituent parts of the legislative power.” 2 

30. Besides the King, foreign ambassadors, their families secretaries 
messengers, and servants are also not subject to any municipal law’. As Black- 
stone observes ; I lie rights, the powers, the duties, and the privileges of ambas- 

dors are determined by the law of nature and nations, and not by any municipal 
onstitutions. bor as they represent the persons of their respective masters, who are 
° t ,/’ U0]ec f tl ? a ny laws but those of their own country, their actions are not subject 
he control of the private law of that State wherein they are appointed to reside, 
le that is subject to the coercion of laws is necessarily dependent on that power 
dv whom those laws were made, but an ambassador ought to be independent of every 
power except that by which he is sent, and in consequence, ought not to be subject 
to the mere municipal laws of that nation wherein he is to exercise his functions. 
It he grossly offends or makes an ill-use of his character, he may be sent home and 
accused before his master, who is bound either to do justice upon him or avow himself 
the accomplice of his crimes.” 3 Of course, in order to be exempt, an ambassador 
must have been sent by a foreign Government. If he is not, the mere fact that 
he was recognised by His Majesty’s Government is insufficient to clothe him with 
immunity. It is also said that the immunity of ambassadors extends only to such 
crimes as are mala prohibita, and not to those that are mala in se, as murder. 5 
For a direct attempt against the life of the Sovereign, an ambassador or one of his 
suite would be directly punishable by the State. 6 

31. The immunities of ambassadors are enjoyed by all diplomatic agents 

of which the following classes were adopted by the Regulations passed at the Congress 
of Vienna .— ” 


(1) Ambassadors. 

(2) Legates (who are papal ambassadors extraordinarily charged with special missions 
pnmanly J.epresentmg the Pope as head of the Clmrch, always cardinals, and sent onlv to 
States acknowledging the spiritual supremacy of the Pope). 


(3) Nuncios (who are ordinary ambassadors and residents, and are never cardinals). 

(4) Envoys and Ministers Plenipotentiary. 

(5) Ministers accredited to the Sovereign. 

(6) Charges d'affaires, accredited to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

“ The immunities of the diplomatic agent are extended to his family living 
with him, because of their relationship to him, to secretaries and attaches whether 
civil or military, forming part of the mission, but not personally accredited because 


(2) 1 Black., p. 242 ; followed per Brett, 
E.J., in The Parlement Beige, L. R. 5 P.D. 197 
(198). 

(3) 1 Black., pp. 253, 254. The Diplomatic 
Privilege Act, 1708 (7 Anne, c. 21). As to 
when he may be arrested, see Hall's Interna¬ 
tional Law, pp. 168, 169 (3rd Edn.); Magdelana 
Steam Navigation Co. v. Martin, (1859) 2 E. & 
E. 94 ; Mu sums Bey v. Gadban, (1894) 2 Q.B. 


352. 

(4) Per Brett, L.J., in The Parlement Beige , 
L. R. 5 P. D. 197 (206). 

(5) Kerr on Blackstone, Vol. I, p. 224 (4th 
Edn.). See also Phillimore’s International 
Law, Vol. II, p. 202 (3rd Edn.). 

o SS} 2 Black » 254 » 1 Hale P. C., ss. 96, 99 

2 Phil. International Law, p. 202 (3rd Edn.). 
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of their necessity to him in his official relations, and perhaps also to domestics and 
other persons in his service not possessing a diplomatic character, because of their 
necessity to his dignity or comfort. These classes of persons have thus no inde¬ 
pendent immunity.It is no doubt generally held that they cannot be arrested 

on a criminal charge and that a civil suit cannot be brought against them without 
the leave of their master, and that it rests in his discretion whether he will allow 
them to be dealt with by the local authorities or, whether he will reserve the case 
or action for trial in his own country.” 7 As an ambassador’s house is the repu¬ 
ted part of his sovereign’s realm, it follows that his children partake of the nation¬ 
ality of his father wherever they may be born 8 

32. As foreign ambassadors are exempt from the Code, so are also foreign 

Foreign Sovereigns, sovereigns, and for the same reason. As Marshall, C.J., 

observed : “ 1 he world being composed ol distinct sovereign¬ 
ties, possessing equal rights and equal independence, whose mutual benefit is 
promoted by intercourse with each other, and by an interchange oi those good 

,'s, and its wants require, all sovereigns have consented 
to a relaxation in practice, in cases under certain peculiar circumstances, of that 
absolute and complete jurisdiction willun their respective territories which sover¬ 
eignty confers. One sovereign being in no respect amenable to another and being- 
bound by the obligations of the highest character not to degrade the dignity oi his 
nation, by placing himself or its sovereign rights within the jurisdiction of another, 
can be supposed to enter a foreign territory only under an express license, or in the 
confidence that the immunities belonging to bis independent sovereign station, 
though not expressly stipulated, are reserved by implication, and will be extended 
to him, 9 It has, therefore, been field to be in accordance with the laws of nations 
that a sovereign prince resident in the dominions of another is exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the Courts there. 10 Indeed, the exercise of such jurisdiction would 
be incompatible with the regal dignity, that is to say, with bis absolute indepen¬ 
dence of every superior authority. 11 


33. Aliens are not privileged against the criminal law of a country. All 

A j iens aliens, whether friendly or hostile, may he proceeded against 

for any crime committed by them. But in respect of acts 
of war, alien enemies cannot, it would appear, be tried by Criminal Courts, though 
they may be dealt with by martial law. 12 Troops of a foreign sovereign nation 
are also said to be de jure gentium exempt from the municipal laws of the State through 
which they are accorded a passage. 

34. Besides, the foreign sovereigns and diplomatic agents who are exempt 

Governors and from the opeiation of criminal law, either by treaty or in- 
Judges. ternational comity, there are other high dignitaries of the 

State who arc equally exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
oidinary tribunals, and they are, therefore, liable to punishment for offences com¬ 
mitted by them, but there is no tribunal in the country to punish them. It was 
thus enacted by the East India Company Act, 1780, “ that the Governor-General 
and Council of Bengal shall not he subject jointly or severally to the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court of Fort William in Bengal for or by reason of any Act or Order 
or any other matter or thing whatsoever counselled, ordered or done by them in their 
public capacity only and acting as Governor-General in Council.” 13 * Provided 


(7) Hall’s International Law (3rd Edn.), 
pp. 174, 175. 

(8) DeGeen v. Stone, 22 Ch. D. 243 (254). 

(9) The Exchange v. M' F addon, 7 Cranch 
116 (136) ; The Parlement Beige, L. R. 5 P. D. 
197 (205) ; Mighell v. The Sultan of Johor, 
(1894) 1 Q. B. 149. 

(10) Per Lord Langdale in The Duke of Bruns¬ 

wick v. The King of Hanover, 6 Beav. 1 (50). 


(11) The Parlement Beige, L. R. 5 P. D. 197 
(207) ; Secretary of State v. Moment 17 

C. W. N. 169. 

(12) Hawk, P.C.C. 17, s. 6. 

(13) 21 Geo. Ill, c. 70, Preamble. See Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act, 1915, s. 110 (5 & 6 Geo. 

V,c. 61), now id. of 1935 (25 Sc 26 Geo. V, c. 42) 
s. 306. ’ 1 
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msssmmms, 

u»ns in favour of the Governs of Madras andBombay a”dMembersT heir CoZ' 
cil were made by another Statute passed in 1797 15 Thic A r f i x ,. oun 

a 3 

-q , */ n m an > suit or action against the Governor or any of the Council s thp 
said settlements ot Madras and Bombay respectively for or on acronnt nf J h ? 

them' in th ^ °hr F ^ matter or thin & whatsoever counselled, ordered or done bv 
w\ i public capacity or acting as Governor in Council." This exemption 

CourttofrTnf 7 G ° vernn ) ent of In dia Act, 1800, which established the Sterne 
r “ c Judicature '" those places. The exemption of the Chief Justice and Tudees 

< f -he Supreme (now High) Court is similarly insured by the Regulating Act of 1772 
which provided a scheme for the Government of India® ??2 ’ 

*•» 

justice and judges respectively for the time being to be arrested or imnrisoneH , n 

Lt * pro«e P d7d° n a g d airr„ ^ 


35. As to these Statutes, it may be observed that they provide for exemn 
tions for acts done by the Governors and their executive councillors in their official 

Their exemption to this extent is obviously dictated by high policy for 
if the heads of Government are permitted to be prosecuted for their official acts’ 
how is the government of the country to be carried on ? So far, therefore the officials 
are immune against their prosecutions in this country. But they are not wholly 
irresponsible, ior the very Acts which create the exemption provide an elaborate 
procedure for their trial in England. Their exemption i S P therefore, only temporary 

the Hfscb f Moreover it does not extend to their private acts unconnected with 
the discharge of their high functions. It would appear that if a Governoi were to 
commit a murder on the highway, he would not be exempt from trial in this country 

ol^ the'subj 1 e e ct° ften ' any mte ’ thlS aPPearS t0 be thC trend of the Regulations 

36. Indian feudatory princes and princes in political alliance with 

Indian Princes. Government are not British subjects, nor are their terri- 

, . t r ones British territory. 19 They are, therefore exemot 

from the operation of the Penal Code.*° And, as, being heads of therrTwn 

state, they cannot be tried by the tribunals of their creation, it follows 
that in their case there is no judicial trial at all. Offences committed 
by them d° not > however, as a rule, go unpunished, though the procedure 

(14) 21 Geo. Ill, c 70, Preamble. See Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act, 1915, s. 110 (5 & 6 Geo. 

\,c. 61) s. 4, ib. of 1935 (25 & 26 Geo. V, 
c . 42) s . 306. 

(15) 37 Geo. Ill, c. 142, s. 14, cl. 2, 3, 

,' ^ ee n ° vv Government of India Act, 1935 
(2o & 26 Geo. V, c. 42) s 306. 

16) Established by 13 Geo. Ill, c. 63. 

(17) The East India Company Act (com¬ 


monly called the Regulating Act), 1772 (13 
Geo. Ill, c. 63) s. 17. 

(18) Ib ss. 39, 40, 41. As to the procedure 
against Indian offenders in England, see 24 

Geo. Ill, c. 25, ss. 64-85 ; and 26 Geo. Ill 
c. o7, ss. 1-28. 

(19) Mhd. Yusufuddin v. Q.-E. 25 C 

(20) S. 1, ante. 
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adopted for their trial is not that provided by tlie Code of Criminal Procedure, 21 
nor is the evidence adduced sifted in the light of the Indian Evidence Act. 22 The 
action of the Government in bringing them to justice is an act of State, 23 against 
which there is no appeal to judicial tribunals, and the sentence passed on them 
need not conform to the description of punishments provided in the Code. 24 the 
usual practice adopted by Government in cases of alleged crime is to appoint a com¬ 
mission of enquiry which takes such evidence as is forthcoming, draws up its report 
and submits it to Government for “the information of its mind.’’ 25 The Government 
then passes a final order, and in doing so, it may or may not adopt the recommenda¬ 
tion or findings of the report. If the person affected by the order is aggrieved, his 
only remedy is by a memorial to the higher political authority, before whom he is 
entitled to no audience by counsel. He has no remedy in the Civil Court against 
his conviction, if unjust; for, this being an Act of State the Municipal Courts ha\e no 
jurisdiction to enquire into or judge of its propriety or correctness. 

37. Juridical Persons. The “ person here spoken of, of course, mean> 
and includes a natural person, though the definition of this word as given in section 1 I 
“ includes any company or association or body of persons whether incorporated or 
not." But inasmuch as s rca is the true test of criminal responsibility, it is 
apprehended that there can be no crime, unless there is the presence of criminal 
intention. The person here spoken of is, therefore, used ; n a narrower sense than in 
section 11 where the term G defined. 

38. “And not otherwise.” The object of this clause has already been 
explained before (§§ 26-28). The Code being an exhaustive enactment of pains 
and penalties, all transgressions of its provisions shall only he punish¬ 
able in conformity with its rules. 1 No person can claim that he shall be 
judged according to the English Law and not by the Penal Code. 2 if, 
for example, a person commits adultery, which is a crime in tlu- Code but 
no offence in England, he cannot claim exemption from punishment on the 
ground that he is only subject to the English law and ought to be tried as 
such. 3 So a person who utters a libel, cannot have his tongue pulled out by 
its root, and while “ a tooth for a tooth, and an eye for an eye ’’ may be the 
dictate of a religious code, it finds no place in the Code. Non-compliance with 
certain social rituals or non-compliance with the rules of the so-called code of honour 
was in certain cases regarded as not only an offence against the society but also 
against the State, and was accordingly visited by condign punishment. All breaches 
of social etiquette, caste or custom are now no longer penal and thev are, therefore, 
now no longer punishable merely because thev were punishable before. The Penal 
Code is now, therefore, not only the penal but also a moral Code, and by defining 
transgressions, it necessarily declares what it does not regard as culpable. 

39. “Within the said territories.” —It is to be observed that the Code 
only provides for the punishment of offences committed within the territories 
“ which are or may become vested in His Majesty by the Statute 21 and 22 Victoria, 
Chapter 106.’ 4 If, therefore, a person commits an offence under the Code but 
beyond the limits of the said territories, he cannot be proceeded against under the 
Code, except so far as is otherwise provided by sections 3, 4 and 108-A. For example, 
a subject of a Native State, who is guilty of receiving stolen property within the 
Native State, cannot be punished under the Code. 5 

40. The question what area is comprised “ within the said territories ’’ must 
depend on what is, at any time, vested in His Majesty by virtue of the Statute 21 and 
22 Victoiia, Chapter 106 (§ 8). Besides the territories so vested, international 


(21) Act V of 1898. 

(22) Act I of 1872. 

(23) In re Maharaja Madhava Singh, 6 
Bom. L. R. 763, P. C. 

(24) Per Lord Davey, in ib., p. 763. 

(25) Ib., p. 763. 

(1) Per Lord Dcvay in Gokul Mandar v. 


Pndmanund Singh, (1902) 29 C. 707 (715) 
P. C. 

(2) Kastya, 8 B. H. C. R. (Cr.) 63 ; Copal 
Naidu, 46 M. 605, F. B. 

(3) Kari Singh, 49 C. 433. 

(4) S. 1, ante, see § 8. 

(5) Gunira, 48 A. 687. 
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law assigns to a State territorial jurisdiction in respect of acts done within a marine 
eague or three geographical miles from low-water mark of the shore. 6 7 In other 
words, the territories, strictly speaking, of a State include not only the compass of 
land in the ordinary acceptation of the term, belonging to such State, but also that 
portion of the sea lying along and washing its coast which is commonly called its 
maritime territory. 17 Over all this territory the ordinary courts of the country are 
empowered to exercise jurisdiction in England with the consent of a Secretary of 
State and in a colony with the consent of a Governor. 8 This jurisdiction is con¬ 
ferred on the State for its defence and security, 9 10 to prevent smuggling and poaching 
on its shore fisheries, and to protect its coastline. And the Courts are empowered 
to try offences committed within that area as it leads to the effectual trial of offenders 
on and near shore 16 in accordance with the provisions of the Territorial Waters 

® • ** . principal clauses of which were set out in the previous 

edition of this work, (see § 26, 4th Ed.) 

41. This Code has, then, no application to offences committed on the 

Offences on Hi£h seas ’ anc * an °^ ence so committed would, therefore. 

Seas. have to be tried under the English law. 11 If, for example, 

a person commits adultery within three miles of the shore, 
he may be indicted under the Penal Code, but if he commits it beyond, he 
will escape scotfree, for adultery is not a crime under the English law. So where 
the accused was charged for an unnatural offence committed on board an East 
India ship lying in St. Katherine’s Docks, he was held to have been rightly 
convicted though he was a native of Bagdad where his act would not have 
amounted to an offence. 12 So in one case, the prisoners Elmstone and Whitwell, 
who were the Brokers, resident in Bombay, of a British ship named Aurora, conspired 
in Bombay with Harriot, her Master, and one Marks, her carpenter, that it should 
be destroyed before it reached Liverpool, the object of the conspirators being to 
defraud the underwriters, upon certain cargo shipped by them. The ship sailed from 
Bombay on the 11th of June 1870, and when it had proceeded about 50 miles off the 
harbour, Marks set on fire, and in collusion with the Master it was destroyed. The 
four co-conspirators were arrested and committed for trial in Bombay, and the ques¬ 
tion was whether their offence came under the Penal Code 13 or the English law, 
and the Full Bench held that while the procedure applicable was Indian, the substan¬ 
tive law applicable to their case was the English law. 14 The same view was taken by 
another Full Bench of the Calcutta High Court in a case in which the prisoner Thomp¬ 
son had grievouslv hurt one Ned on board the British ship Scindia upon the high 
seas. 15 


42. Indeed, the Governor-General in Council has no power to legislate for 
offences committed on the high seas outside the territorial limits of British India, 
his jurisdiction extending only to the high seas within three miles off its coasts. 16 
So where certain villagers sallied out in boats and maliciously removed a number 
of fishing stakes lawfully fixed in the sea, by the residents of a neighbouring 
village, within three miles of the shore, it was held that they were rightly convicted of 
mischief under the Code. 17 This precedent is, however, no authority for the view 
that the subject has no rights whatever over this area. It is no doubt reckoned 


Jurisdiction Act (23 & 24 Viet., c. 88). 

(11) 12 & 13 Viet., c. 96, s. 2 ; Reg. v. Elm- 
stone, / B. H. C. R. (Cr.) 86; Reg. v. Thompson, 
I B. L. R. (Cr. O. J.) 1; Kastya, 8 B. H. C. R. 
(Cr.) 63. 

(12) Esop, 7 C. & P. 456; Chill, 8 B. H. C. R. 
92; Watki?is, 2 M. H. C. R. 444. 

(13) S. 437; and ss. 56 & 109. 

(14) R. v. Elmstoyie, 8 B. H. C. R. 89 ; O. v. 
Thompson, 1 B. L. R. (Cr.) 1. 

(15) O. v .Thompson, 1 B. L. R. (Cr.) 1 ; on 
the strength of 12 & 13 Viet., c. 96, s. 1. 

(16) Kastya, 8 B. H. C. R. (Cr.) 63. 

(17) lb. 


(6) Rolet v R., L. R. 1 Pr. C. Ca. 198; 
Q v. Anderson, L. R. 1 Cr. Ca. 161 ; Q. v. 
Musson, 8 E. & B. 900 ; Embleton v. Brown, 
30 L. J. M. C. 1 ; Kastya, (1871) 8 B. 
H. C. R. (Cr.) 63; Potestatem terroe finiri ubi 
finitur armornm Vis [De Dominio Maris, chap. 
II ; R. v. Elmstone , 7 B. H. C. R. (Cr.) 891. 

(7) Per Kemball, J., in Kastya, 8 B. H. C. R. 
(Cr.) 63. 

(8) The Territorial Waters Jurisdiction Act, 
1878 (41 & 42 Viet., c. 73), Preamble. 

(9) lb. 

(10) Admiralty Offences Act (12 & 13 Viet., 

c. 96), extended to India by the Admiralty 
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Men of War. 


amongst the jura regalia of the Crown, so that no one can aeouire thereon any right 
by mere occupancy. 18 But it is nevertheless a part of the res public a over which all 
subjects have a common right of enjoyment. 

43. But as regards a ship of war on the high seas, all nations have agreed to 

certain limitations of their absolute territorial jurisdiction. 
“ She constitutes a part of the military force of her nation, 

acts under the immediate and direct command of her sovereign, is employed by him 
in national objects. He has many and powerful motives for preventing those objects 
from being defeated by the interference of a foreign State. Such interference cannot 
take place without affecting his power and dignity. The implied license under which 
such a vessel enters a friendly port may reasonably be construed, and it seems to the 
Court, ought to be construed, as containing an exemption from the jurisdiction of 
the sovereign within whose territories she claims the rights of hospitality.” 19 This 
immunity winch is undoubtedly enjoyed by men of war has been, by international 
comity, extended to troopships, 20 and indeed, to all ships of the State. “ The 
immunity from such interference arises, not because they are inslmments of war, 
but because they are instruments of sovereignty.” 21 And it is on this ground 
that the exemption of warships has been justified ; “ I he exemption of a public 

ship of war of a foreign government from the jurisdiction of our Courts depends 
rather upon its public than upon its military character.” 22 But since the immunity 
rests upon its public character, it cannot be claimed if it is used for trading purposes. 
And if it is substantially used for this purpose, 23 she cannot claim immunity; but 
then, on the other hand, ii she is declared by a sovereign authority by the usual 
means to be a ship of wai or a ship of the State, the ( ourt cannot impure by con¬ 
tentious testimony whether that declaration is or is not correct. A ship may, for 
example, be used for carrying the mails, which is a national purpose. If, therefoie, 
she also carries passengers and freight, she does on that account forfeit her general 
immunity. 

44. As, however, the question of jurisdiction depends upon the place of com¬ 
mission of the offence, it may be sometimes necessary to inquire into that question, 
and the Courts are so far able to make an inquiry, for otherwise the Court is not in 
a position to say whether it lias or has not jurisdiction. 24 

45. On the principle, cujus esl solum cjus est usque ad cerium cl ad inferos 25 

Airships and Aero- l ! le column of air resting on the earth belongs to him who is 
planes. “ ie owner of the soil. ( onsequently, offences committed in 

airships and other aerial craft would be ordinarily subject 
to the law of that country ; though it is possible that, by treaty or otherwise some 
other arrangement might be come to between the nations for determining the venue 
of the offence and the law and procedure applicable to it. 

3. Any person liable, by any law passed by the Governor-General 

offences"°ccmmitted k C , ounci1 ’ *° *> e tried *°r an offence committed 

beyond, but wS by be y° nd the A imits of u the said territories, shall be dealt 
law may be tried with- Wlt “ according to the provisions of this Code for any 

in the territories. act committed beyond the said territories in the same 

manner as if such act had been committed within the said territories. 


(18) Ins. II. 1 , f r . 1,2, 3; Blundell v. Cuter- 

al ;' 5 & Aid. 268; Bluest v. Pipon, 1 Knapp. 

coq c ‘ 60: A /alcomsan v. O'Dea, 10 H. L. C. 

/in * H.CMsteible's case, 5 Rep., 10S ( b ). 

(19) Per Marshall, C.J., in The Exchange, 7 
Cranch, 116; cited with approval per Brett. L. 
J., in The Parlement Beige, L. R., 5 P. D. 197 
(209); The Prince Fredrick, 2 Dod. 451 (466); 
De Haber v. The Oueen of Portugal, 17 Q. R. 
1 7 1 • 

(20) The Athol, 1 Wm, Rob. 374. 

(21) Briggs v. The Lightships, 11 Allen 157. 


(22) The Thomas Scott, 10 L. T. (N S ) 726 • 

The Parlement Beige, L. R. 5 P D 197 
(213). ' ‘ ' 

(23) The Parlement Beige, L. R. 5 P. D. 197 
[z i y). 

(24) The Parlement Beige, L. R. 5 p £> j 97 

(220), Motee Chand v. Alohendranath, 9 \y p 
(Cr .] 29. 

(25) “ W hoever is the owner of the soil it is 
obh^arth'" 6 firmament ’ ^ the c^tre 
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1 ^ 0 * Analogous Law. The any law ” referred to in the section would now 
be s. 188 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 1 2 Now, as the definition of offence 
in the Procedure Code is “ any act or omission made punishable by any law for the 
time being in force, including any act in respect of which a complaint may be 
made under s. 20 of the Cattle Trespass Act, 1871 it follows that a Native Indian 
subject may be prosecuted m British India for any thing done in foreign lands, if 
it is an offence under any Indian enactment, though it may be an act of virtue in the 
place of commission. The clause as to sanction is his only safeguard, but it is a 
safeguard against which he has evidently no appeal. If, for instance, a Native 
Indian vindicates himself by fighting a duel in France, his conduct would be gentle¬ 
manly in the place of his exile, but it will be a crime in India, for which the tribunals 
of his country may hang him. So again, if a Native Indian comm ts adultery in 
England, he commits no crime, lor adultery is no crime there, but he may be prose¬ 
cuted for his act in India, because adultery is a crime in this country. And so, by 
parity of reasoning, the same liability attaches to a European British subject or 
a servant of the King in respect of acts committed in the Native States. 3 

47. It may be observed that the generality of the wording of this section 
would seem to indicate that it extends even to offences committed on the high seas. 
But, if so, the section would appear to be so far ultra vires , for the Indian Legislature 
does not possess power to legis ate for the high seas (§§ 41-42). Indeed, it may be 
gravely doubted, if it has any power to legislate for the trial and punishment in respect 
of offences committed in other territories and jurisdictions governed and adminis¬ 
tered by, and equally representing, the Crown and Government of England. 4 5 

48. Anyhow, the course of legislation on the subject is well worth recapitula- 

Historical Retro- tion here * Leavin S alone > for the present, the English Statutes 
spect. p n the subject, the first Act dealing with offences committed 

beyond British India was the Offenders in Foreign States 
Act, 1849 s , which purported to consolidate and supersede the several Regulations 6 
which,more or less,provided for the punishment of offences committed beyond British 
India. This Act made “ all subjects of the British Government, and also all persons 
in the civil or military service of the said Government, while actually in such service 
and for six months afterwards, and also all persons who shall have dwelt for six months 
within the British territories under the Government of the East India Compam^ ” 
amenable to Indian law for all offences committed by them within the territory of 
any foreign Prince or State. 7 * Section 1 of this Act which had repealed all the previ¬ 
ous Regulations on the subject was itself, however, repealed by the Repealing Act of 
1870.® Two years later the Foreign Jurisdiction and Extradition Act® was 
passed which again made provision for the punishment of offences committed 
beyond the territorial jurisdiction of the Government. But the preamble to the 
Act referred only to the “ Native States,” in which term, however, such a place as 
Cyprus was held to be included. 10 This Act was superseded by a similar Act passed 
in 1879 11 , in which Chapter III 12 dealt with the apprehension and trial of such 
offenders. These two Acts made all “ British subjects ” equally liable to prosecu¬ 
tion for offences committed by them beyond British India. In 1882, the Code of 
Criminal Procedure was passed and the two sections in the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act dealing with foreign offences were transposed to this Code, where they became its 
sections 188 and 189, 13 and the corresponding chapter in the former Act was by the 
same piece of legislation repealed. These provisions of the Code have been reproduc- 


(1) Act V of 1898. 

(2) lb., s. 4 (o). 

(3) Chill, 8 B. H. C. R. 92. 

(4) ~&ut see Po Thanng, 5 L. B. R. 221, 12 
Cr. L. J. 198. 

(5) Act I of 1849. 

(6) Reg. V of 1809; Reg. VIII of 1813 ; Reg. 

I of 1822, s. 1 ; Reg. IX of 1822 ; Reg. VIII 

of 1829 of the Bengal Code ; Reg. II of 1829 ; 


Reg. XII of 1832 of the Madras Code* Re<* 
II of 1827, s. 4 of the Bombay Code. 

(7) S. 2, Act I of 1849. 

(8) Act XIV of 1870. 

(9) Act XI of 1872. 

(10) Garmukh Singh, 2 A. 218, F. B. 

(11) Act XXI of 1879. 

(12) Ss. 9-10. 

(13) Act X of 1882. 
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ed in the Consolidating Act of 1898 14 and in consonance with the alteration thus 
effected the Foreign Jurisdiction and Extradition Act of 1879 was re-christened the 
Extradition Act, and it was again revised and re-enacted in 1903. 15 

49. So far, then, as regards Indian enactments, the only provision now in 
force is that embodied in the Code of Criminal Procedure, which has been set out at 
length elsewhere (§ 46). 

50. Adverting to the English Statutes on the subject, there is nothing therein 
to affect British Indian subjects. But so far as they relate to the trial ofBritish 
subjects, they are instructive, and contrast strangeh with the Indian enactment. In 
England the authority of the Parliament to legislate for persons outside the United 
Kingdom appears to be conceded. 16 “That is a rule based on international law 
by which one sovereign power is bound to respect the subjects and rights of all other 
sovereign powers outside its own territory.” 17 Bui the Parliament is"most reluctant 
to legislate with respect to offem os committed by British subjects in foreign 
territory. 18 It has, however, provided for punishment only in the following 


cases, namely: (/) offences committed at sen., 19 (//) treason, 20 (iii) murder and 
manslaughter, 21 (iv) slave trade offences, 22 (a) offenu- against the Explosive Sub¬ 
stance Act, 1882, 23 (vi) offences such as forgery and perjury, committed abroad 
with reference to proceedings in some British Court, 24 (?•//) bigamy 25 and (viii) of¬ 
fences against certain provisions of the Foreign Enlistment Act, 1870. 1 It may 
be added that there is no provision to bring foreign offenders to trial in British 
India, though they may be extradited to their own (ountrv. 

51. Principle. -1 his section merely enacts for the uniformity ol trial of 
offences committed beyond the limits of British India, lor which he is liable to be 
tried in British India, in accordance with any law passed by the (jo\ crnor-Gcneral 
in Council. The section does not authorize such a trial, nor does it specify the oifen- 
ces that are so triable. It merely enacts that, if a person is to be tried for such offen¬ 
ces at all, it shall be under the Code. The question whether it is within the com¬ 
petency of a State to punish offenders for offences not committed within its territorial 
jurisdiction is one upon which there is some difference o! opinion. On the one hand, 
it is asserted that since, subject to treaty or express compact, tlu* judicial power ot 
every State is co-extensive with its legislative power, 2 no State can punish acts 
committed beyond its territorial jurisdiction. So Wheaton says : “ By the common 
law of England which has been adopted in this respect by the United States, crim¬ 
inal offences are considered as altogether local, and are justifiable only by the 
Courts of that country where the offence is committed. But this principle is peculiar 
to the jurisprudence of Great Britain and the United States, and even in these two 
countries, it has been frequently disregarded by the positive legislation of each in 
the enactment of Statutes, under which offences committed by a subject or citizen 
within the territorial limits of a foreign State, have been made punishable in the courts 
of that country to which the person owes allegiance, and whose laws he is bound to 


(14) Act V of 1898. 

(15) Act XL of 1903, see the changes 
since brought about by repealing Act of 
1914 and tlie Amending Act of 1930. 

(16) See Westlake’s International Law, 
127; per Russell, C.(., in R. v. Jameson, 
(1896) 2 0. B. 425 (430). 

(17) Jb. 430. 

(18) Ilbert’s Government of India, ch. VII, 
p. 407. 

(19) 4 & 5 Will. IV, c. 36, s. 22; 24 & 25 
Viet., cc. 94 & 97 ; 57 & 58 Viet., c. 60, s. 684. 
As to Colonies, see 12 & 13 Viet., c. 96. 

(20) 35 Hen. VIII, c. 2 (Act of 1543), s. 4. 

(21) 24 & 25 Viet., c. 100, s. 9; 2 Steph. 
History of Criminal Law, p. 2. 

(22) 5 Ceo. IV, c. 114, ss. 9, 10. 


(23) 46 & 47 Viet., c. 3. 

(24) 52 & 53 Viet., c. 10, s. 9. 

(25) 24 & 25 Viet., c. 100. 

(1) 33 & 34 Viet., c. 90. 

(2) Wheaton’s Internationa! Law, ss. 111- 
113; Hardcastle on Statute Law (2nd Edn.), 
ch. VII ; per Russell, C.J., in R. v. fame son, 
(1896) 2 Q. B. 425 (430). In 1839 the ques- 
tion was referred to eminent jurists.by the 
Government of India, and they recorded it as 
their opinion that the Legislative Council of 
India had power to legislate for offences 
committed on the high seas, but later on a 
different view was given by the law advisers 
of the Crown. See Forsyth’s Cases and 

Opinions, pp. 17, 32 ; Ilbert’s Govt, of India 
pp. 442, 443. ’ 
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°b e y There is some contrariety in the opinions of different public jurists on this 

tion of the Courts of the offender’s country.”* 3 g * fdV ° Ur ° f the J unsdlc - 

52. Meaning of Words.-” By any law,” that is, any other law Such 

S™s^K bef0re ^ "*" «*«*” which would include also 

53. Legislative Powers of the Indian Government.-In the preceding 

d ^, USS ' on + . 3 4 5 °™ e reference has been made to the ex-territorial power of legislation 
of the British Parliament. The ex-terntorial legislative powers of the Government of 
India may be here considered. ’■ The Government of India is the creation of Statute 
Its powers are derived wholly from the Acts of Parliament and are limited with 
reference to persons places, and subject-matter by the Acts of Parliament by which 
they are conferred. 5 As it has been shown (§§ 24, 25) that the latter wields such 
a power, the question is narrowed down to this—whether it has delegated its power 
to the Indian Legislature. At the time of the enactment of the Code the Indian 
Lef^fure possessed the powers conferred on it by the Government o’f India Act 
1833, 6 7 which empowered it to make laws for all territories of the East India Com¬ 
pany and for all places and things whatsoever within and throughout the whole 
and every part of tne said territories, and for all servants of the said Company within 
the dominions of Princes and States in alliance with the said Company ” y The 
question whether this section enabled the Indian Legislature to legislate for the 
trial and punishment of offences committed beyond its territories was referred by it 
to four eminent English jurists, who recorded their opinion in the affirmative 8 
but they refrained from mentioning from what particular words in the section that 

power was deducible. As it is, it was not long before the law advisers of the Crown 
recorded the contrary opinion. 9 10 

54. This section was, however, superseded by the Act of 1861 '° which after 
the usual clause gave the Indian Legislature power'to legislate “ for all places and 
things, whatever, within the said territories, and for all servants of the Government 
of India within the dominions of Princes and States in alliance with Her Majesty ” 11 
pother Act passed four years later professed to enlarge its powers of legislation 

by authorizing him ( i.e ., the Governor-General in Council) to make laws and reeula 

tions for all British subjects of Her Majesty within the dominions of Princes and 

States in India in alliance with Her Majesty, whether in the service of the Govern 

ment of India or otherwise.” 12 In 1869, another Act empowered the Indian Legisla 

ture to make laws and regulations for all persons, being Native Indian subiects of 

Her Majesty, without and beyond, as well as within the Indian territories under the 
dominions of Her Majesty.” 13 ’ aer ttle 

55. As to these Acts Sir Courtenay Ilbert remarks : " The language used in 
the Act of 1861, if construed literally, would seem wide enough to include the terri 
tones of any friendly State, whether in Europe or elsewhere. But some limitation 
must be placed upon it, and it may perhaps be construed as including States having 
treaty relations with the Crown through the Government of India, whether subject 

may be, the power of the 

Indian Legislature to make laws binding on persons, other than Natives of British 

Ind’a, outside British India and the Native States of India, seems under existing 
circumstances, to be open to question/’ 1 * ’ ° 


(3) Wheaton's International Law, s. 113, et 
seqq. 

(4) S. 32, post. 

(5) Ilbert’s Govt, of India, ch. VII, p. 442. 

(6) 3 & 4 Will. IV, c. 85. 

(7) lb., s. 43. 

(8) See opinion cited in extcnso in Ilbert’s 
Govt, of India, ch. VII, pp. 442, 443. 

(9) Forsyth’s Cases and Opinions on Con¬ 
stitutional Law, pp. 17, 32 

(10) 24 & 25 Viet., c. 67, re-enacted and 


codified as Government of India 4ct 1915 

s. 65 (1) («) (5 & 6 Geo. V, c. 61). now see If: 
oi 193o. 

. <") 2 4 & 25 Viet., c 67, s. 22 (explained 

by OD & o6 V.ct c. 14, s. 2) now Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1935, (25 & 26 Geo. V, 
c. 42). 

(12) S. 1, 28 & 29 Viet., c. 15. 

(13) S. 1, Indian Councils Act. I of 1869 
(32 & 33 Viet., c. 98). 

(14) Ilbert’s Govt, of India, ch. VII, p. 445. 
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56. All the previous statutes on the subject were consolidated and re¬ 
enacted as the Government of India Act, 1915, which is now repealed by 
Government of India Act, 1935.' 5 

4. The provisions of this Code apply also to any offence com 
_ . , „ , mitted bv— 

Extension of Code 

to extra-territorial (1) any Native Indian subject of Her Majesty in 

offences - any place without and beyond British India ; 

(2) any other British subject within the territories of any Native 

Prince or Chief in India ; 

(3) any servant of the Queen, whether a British subject or not, 

within the territories of any Native Prince or Chief in India. 

Explanation .—In this section the word “offence ’’ includes every act 
committed outside British India which, if committed in British India 
would be punishable under this Code. 


Illustrations. 

. ( a > A ' a coolie, Who is <L Native Indi in subject, commits a murdci in Uganda. He can 
be tried and convicted o 1 murder in any place in British India in which ho may be found. 

(/;) ft, a European British subject, commits a murder in Kashmir. He can be trHd and 
convicted of murder in any place in British India in which he may be found. 

(f) C, a foreigner, who is in the service of the Punjab Government, commits a murder m 
Jhind. He can be tried and convicted of murder at any place in British India in which he 
may be found. 

(d) D, a British subject living in Indore, instigates I to commit a murder in Bombay. 
D is guilty of abetting murder. 

[ Servant of the Queen —S. 14, post. British India —S. 15, post, j 

57. Analogous Law.—This section was substituted by the amending Act, 
1898, 16 but in view of the last section and similar provisions of s. 188 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, it appears to be redundant. 


58. The combined effect of these sections is as follows :— 

(1) If an offence is committed by a British Indian subject in 
it is triable under the Penal Code. 


British India, 


(2) If an offence’is committed 

(a) by any native Indian subject of His Majesty in any place without 
and beyond British India, 17 or 

(' b) (i) by any other British subject, or (ii) by any other servant of the 
King, whether a British subject or not, within the territories of 
any Native Prince or Chief in India, it is triable under the Penal 
Code. (s. 4, cl. 1-3). 


(3) If an offence is committed beyond the limits of the said territories 
it may be tried in accoidance with this Code, as if such offence had been committed 
within the said territories. But the person to be thus tried for an act must be 
liable “ by any law passed by the Governor-General of India in Council." 18 These 
words apparently restrict the operation to the cases specified in the Extradition Act 19 
and ss. 186 and 188 of the Criminal Procedure Code. (Effect of s. 3). 


(15) Government of India Act, 1915 (5 Sc 6 
Geo. V, c. 61) now repealed by ib., 1935 [25 & 
26 Geo. V, c. 42). 

(16) The original s. 4 was repealed by s. 2 
of the Indian Penal Code Amendment Act 
1898 (IV of 1898), and the section printed in 
the text substituted for it. For Statement of 
Objects and Reasons of the Bill which became 
Act IV of 1898, and for Report of Select 
Committee, see Gazette of India, 1897, Pt. V, 
p. 183, ibid., Pt. V, p. 13. 


(17) Garmukh Singh, 2 A. 218 F. B. 

(18) Essnb Ibrahim, (1845) Perry's Oriental 
Cases, o77 ; De Sylva, (1909) 11 Bom. L R 


Vi*, oi iyuj, an Act consolidating 

the Foreign Jurisdiction Act and the ExtnHi 
tion Act of 1879, with subsequent changes 
brought about by the Repealing Act of 1914 

1930 (Act VIII ol 1930; Amendin g Act of 
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. (4) ^ an y offence is committed by a British subject in foreign territories, 

he is triable by the British Courts. 20 But an offence committed by a foreigner m a 
foieign territory cannot, on the principles of International law, be tried in British 
India. It is an accepted doctrine that the law of the country where the crime is 
committed governs the nature of the offence and the Courts of that country alone have 
jurisdiction to try the offender. 21 

(5) Lastly, if an offence is committed 
(i) by a foreigner in British India, 22 or 

(u) by a foieigner in a foreign territory, but he continues the criminal 
act in British India, 

can it be said that the British Courts acquire jurisdiction to try him? It is 
submitted that they do acquire such jurisdiction. 

59. The Bombay High Court, in one case, 23 held the view that, if a person 
stole certain property in a foreign country, and subsequently disposed it of in Biitish 
India, the Courts in the latter country had no jurisdiction to punish for the disposal 
of the stolen property, since it was merely an accessory to the main offence not 
punishable in British India. 1 his view is obviously unsound and was dissented from 
in other cases, 24 and has since been overruled by the Legislature by the amendment of 
s. 410. 25 There are, however, certain offences, such as murder, piracy, or promotion 
of revolt which the laws of all nations regard as far too heinous to escape punish¬ 
ment in the country where they are committed. If the law were otherwise it 
might imperil the peace of states; but the comity of nations draws a line between a 
direct excitement of revolt and an agitation for political reform, though it may 
result in a revolt. 


60. Form of Charge.— In all criminal cases in which it is necessary to frame 
a charge, ’t should describe the place of commission of the offence in such a manner 
as to shew whether it is within or beyond the limits of British India. And where 
the Court would not have jurisdiction but for the special circumstances here mention¬ 
ed, the charge should state them. A charge, for instance, in the case of a European 
British subject, or a servant of His Majesty, should be worded thus :— 

(1) “ That you, being a British subject (or a servant, of His Majesty the King-Emperor 
on or about the day of , at , within the dominions of 

did. etc." 

If the offence was committed on the high seas, state— 

“ (2) That you, on or about day ol then being a British subject 

(omit these words if the accused is a foreigner) on board the British ship on the 

high seas, did and thereby committed an offence punishable, etc." 

If the accused be a Native Indian subject, then substitute those words for 
“ British subject " in the first form. 


61. Meaning of Words.— The term “ any native Indian subject" means 
" natives of British India being British subjects." The subjects must obviously 
be so de jure and not de facto.' “ British India " for the meaning of which see 
§11, supra and s. 15, post. “Other British subjects" means approximately “European 
British subjects." 2 (§§ 63-64) “ Any servant of the Queen" whether British, Native 

Indian or foreigner. The term is defined in S. 14, post. 


62. A Native Indian Subject.— The term “Native Indian " is but of recent 
origin. It is defined in the Parliamentary Statute of 1870, though for the limited 
purpose of that Statute only, as “any person born and domiciled within the domi¬ 
nions of Hei Majesty in India, or parents habitually resident in India and not estab¬ 
lished there foi temporary purposes only." 3 This definition has since been adopted 


,(20) Bande Ali, (1927) 621. 

; (2 1 ) Anandgir, 7 S.L.R. 128, 24 I.C. 599; 
Kishen Koer, P. R. No. 20 of 1878; Roda, 
P.R. No. 30 of 1889 ; Baladeva, 28 A. 372 ; 
Gokaldas Amarsee, (1933) S. 333 ; Story's 
Conflict of Laws, Q 23, Pirtdl, 10 B. H. C. R. 
356 ; Nawabji, (1881) P.R. No. 37. 

(22) Wheeler, (E.C.D.) (1929) S. 16};,$, 2, 


ayite comm. 

(23) Moorga, 5 B. 338 F. B. 

(24) Shankar, 6 C. 307 ; Lahya, 1 B. 50 

(25) Act VIII of 1882. 

(1) Fakir, (1885) P. R. No. 1 of 1884. 

(2) Ilbert's Govt, of India, ch. VII p. 447 . 

(3) 33 & 34 Viet., c. 3, s. 6 , cl. 3. 
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as a fair working definition in later Acts of Parliament, though out of deference to 
Indian sentiments the word “ native ” has been omitted from them.'* Jt would be 
noticed that the definition does not require that the persons born should be legitimate 
issue, though in the Criminal Procedure Code, where the term " European British 
subject” is described, a child or grand-child of a European British subject to be so 
classed, is required to be by legitimate descent. 5 Again, under the Statute a 
person can only be a native Indian subject, if he is born of parents, i.e., ” both the 
parents” and not only one of them, habitually resident in India The term 
“habitually resident in India ” implies that the parents have not’only a fixed 
place of abode in British India, but that they frequently resort to it for the pur¬ 
pose of residence. It does not exclude the existence of a second home but it does 
imply that the pnmary and principal home of such persons is in British India 6 
This cannot be said of persons in the civil or military service of Government who 
live here for temporary purposes only. The same thing might be said of mission 
anes professional and commercial men, whose progeny would not then be natives 

of India, within the meaning of this term, though their legitimate issue would fall 
under that category. 

63. British Subjects. The term “ other British subject ” approximately 
means a European British subject, though, in older Acts 7 it applied to Indian 
British subjects as well. There is, however, no legal authority in support of its 
narrower interpretation, (meaning a European British subject), but it has become 
s established by current usage. And in order to give effect to this interpretation 

3&?V7** r d f K 1 ,"' TT ,Kl, ' S 1 l'roc„k, re o/ m-r- '!‘nS 

1898. But the phrase itself already had passed into legal vocabulary in 1870 when 
an Act was passed to define the liability of stud, persons ,n the High Courts of ! 
and Bombay.’ 0 But while the term ” European British subject " ! 

working equivalent tor the older ” British subject,” it is by no means svnonvmo s 
will, it And, moreover, the new phrase suite,s so much from vagueness and ? e dun 
dancy that even ,f it be regarded as the definition of the older term it does not carr J 
sense much farther. As Sir Courtenay Ilbert remarks : ” This definition is open 
to much criticism, and obviously errs both by way of redundancy and by way of 
deficiency. It can hardly be treated as a precise equivalent of the a rm ■ Rr.u r 
subject in its older sense, although it is intended toVve approximate^ Wt) 
meaning. If the term ‘ British subject ’ in the Act of 1865’’’"w ™ ^ c^Smd 
as equivalent to ‘European British subject' in the Indian CnZ nf rv l 
Procedure, there would appear to be no power under the existing st itutorv 

India.”’ 3 includes all British subjects except natives of 

64. The amenability of a European British subject to this Code denude 

subje r c°t Pean BHtish Tthe a lZ hethe ^r S d ° midled in this countr y atthe P tTme 

__ ence ’ ( & ) the nature of the offence committed by 


1915, 5& 6 Geo vTSn^n ° f ^ A?’ 
the nrpsnnf r ’ bl) now repealed by 

Geo. P v c 42 ) Crnment ° f India Acl ( 2 * 

of ‘g* s' 2 Cr ’ R C " ^ amendcd b y Ac t XII 

(6) Order v. Skinner, 3 A. 91 (1011 P C • 

ZSV e,d in ^ v 

(7) See Act i of 1849; The Government 


of India Act,1865 (28 Viet., c. 17) s 1 • 

c n 98) n s. A * ACt ' 1869 ' 32 & 33 Viet.,’ 

(8) S. 4, Act X of 1882. 

(9) S. 4, Act V of 1898. 

[!,| r XI1 I870> Pream ble. 

28 ( Vi^t c e i7° Vernment ° f India A ct, ,865, 

own 2 ’ ThC W ° rdS in the brac bets are our 
(13) Govt, of India, pp. 447, 443 
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him and (c) the mode of trial to which he might be subject. It is now settled 

for ifIff' erSons resic j m g ln British India, irrespective of nationality, are liable 
lOi all offences punishable under this Code. J 

i +■ 65 ,‘i S .® rvants ° f the Queen.—Section 14 defines this term. The legis¬ 

lative authority of the Government of India is expressly declared to extend to “ all 

servants of the Government of India within the dominions of Princes and States 

m alliance with His Majesty. ’* Servants of the King are not all necessarily public 

servants—a class defined in section 21, nor are all public servants necessarily servants 

of the King. The liability of the servants of the King to punishment under the 

Indian Code is a matter of discipline and administrative necessity. But while 

it is no doubt so it does not confer on a Court in British India any jurisdiction to 

try him for an offence committed in a Native State ; the procedme then for bringing 

him to trial is that regulated by the Code of Criminal Procedute, 15 subject to which 
alone he can be brought to trial/’ 16 


•44 and Proc edure.—As regards procedure, offences com- 

mitted m British India present no difficulties. They are normal cases, for 

which the procedure prescribed is that contained in the Procedure Code. But 

offences committed outside British India require notice, for in respect of them 

in every case identical. Now, 
offences committed outside British India may be committed in (i) a part of British 

or (it) on the high seas, or (in) in a Native State, or 
(tv) in a foreign State. As regards offences committed by a person in a British 
territory outside British India, the general rule in the case of a British subject, 
whether European or Indian, is that he may be tried on the spot in accordance 
with the local laws of the country. And, if he has, in the meantime, quitted the 
jui isdiction of the State, he may be either proceeded against under the Fugitive 
Offenders Act 17 or the Indian Extradition Act. 18 

67. Ex-territorial Jurisdiction. —The ex-territorial jurisdiction of the Indian 
Courts must, of necessity, be regulated by an Act of Parliament, for since the powers 
of the Indian Legislature are circumscribed by the Charter of its creation (§ 53), 
it cannot legislate for territories beyond the ordinary jurisdiction of the Governor- 
General in Council. Now, as regards the Indian Courts, their powers over British 
subjects as well as servants have always extended to offences committed in the Native 
States. Thus it was provided as follows : “ And be it further enacted that all 

His Majesty’s subjects, as well as servants of the said United Company as others, 
shall be or hereby declared to be amenable to all Courts of Justice, both in India and 
Great Britain of competent jurisdiction to try offences committed in India, for all 
acts, injuries, wrongs, oppressions, trespasses, misdemeanours, offences, and crimes 
whatever, by them or any of them done or to be done or committed in any of the 
lands or territories of any Native Prince or State, or against their persons or properties 
or the persons or properties of any of their subjects or people, in the same manner, 
as if the same had been done or committed within the territories directly subject to 
and under the British Government in India. 19 So the Charter of the Supreme 
Court empowered them to take cognizance of all treasons, murders, crimes, extortions, 
misdemeanours, trespasses, wrongs, and oppressions committed by any of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in any of the territories subject to or dependent upon the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, or in the territories of Native Princes or States in alliance with the 
Government of Bombay. 20 This power was transferred to the High Courts on their 
constitution. 21 But this is a power which can be exercised only by the Chartered 
High Courts. It cannot be delegated to any other Court, e.g., the Court of a Judicial 
Commissioner, though it may, in other matters, possess and exercise co-ordinate 


(14) 24 & 25 Viet., c. 67, s. 22 ; now Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act, 1935, (25 & 26 Geo. 
V, c. 42). 

(15) Natwarai,*\6 B. 178. 

(18) S. 188. 

(17) The view taken in Day a Bhima, 
13 B. 147, has been overruled by amendment 


of S. 188 of the Cr. P. C. (V of 1898). 

(18) Act XV of 1903. 

(19) S. 4, 33 Geo. Ill, c. 52, s. 67. 

(20) S. 44. 

(21) Chill, 8 B. H. C. R. 92\ Watkins, 2 
M. H. C. R. 444. 
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jurisdiction. 22 If such a power is delegated by Government, it will be ultra vires, 
because the Government of India is only empowered 23 to authorize the High Courts 
established by Royal Charter 24 to try Christian subjects residing in Native States. 25 

68. Therefore, as regards European British subjects and servants of the King, 
the High Courts possess, by their Charter, jurisdicton to try them for offences commit¬ 
ted outside British India in the territories of Native Princes in alliance with His 
Majesty. And as they have the jurisdiction, it is no defence for the accused that the 
offence in respect of which he is being proceeded against was not a crime in the 
State where he had committed it. 1 And this jurisdiction is in no way affected by 
any supersession of the native administration by officers appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 2 1 he latter has, however, under the terms of its constitution, doubtless 
powers to extend within or remove from the jurisdiction of the High Courts any 
territory. 3 This was expressly laid down by Their Lordships of the Privy 
Council in a case in which, by an Act 4 passed by the Governor-General in Council, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal hue been empowered to remove certain tracts 
within his administrative jurisdiction from the ordinary jurisdiction of the Courts 
of Civil and Criminal Judicature. 5 And as regards the powers of the High 
Courts, the same high tribunal held that the terms of the Act 6 creating the High 
Courts, and conferring on them jurisdiction in any part of Her Majesty’s Indian 
territories, were meant to be subject to, and not exclusive of, the general legislative 
power of the Governor-General in Council. 7 

69. Jurisdiction of the High Courts.— Subject, however, to the legislative 

control of the Governor-General in Council, the powers of the Indian High Courts 

extend to the territories placed within their ordinary jurisdiction. Besides this 

j urisdict ion they a Iso possess, as seen before, ex-tern tonal j urisdict ion which empowers 

them to take cognizance of offences committed out of British India, on land or high 
seas. ’ 

70. Besides Native States which, being under the paramountcy of the 
Jurisdiction over Government of India, are ordinarily subject to its directions 

Subjects in Foreign there are a number of Asiatic Foreign States over which 

His Majesty has, by treaty, capitulation, grant, usage, suffer¬ 
ance, or other lawful means, acquired ex-territorial jurisdiction, which has also been 

delegated to the Indian Courts. 

71. Admiralty Jurisdiction. Adverting now to the offences committed 

on the high seas, which are no man’s territory, the jurisdiction 
On High Seas. of the Indian Courts depends upon what 'is known as the 

admiralty jurisdiction. It is founded on the principle that 

a ship on the high seas is a floating island belonging to the nation whose Hag she is 
flying. It extends over dll ships of d nation that use its flag, whether they be anchored 
or sailing, whether on the high seas or in rivers below the bridges where the tide ebbs 
and flows and where great ships go. 8 And it makes- no difference whether the ship 
is made fast to the bottom of the river by anchor and cable, or to its side by ropes 
from the quay. 9 In such a case, only two questions arise, the first a question of 
place, the second, a question of person. In order to establish the British jurisdic¬ 
tion, all that is necessary is that the ship should be a British ship sailing under the 
British flag, which may be established by parol, it being by no means essential that 


(22) Ward, 5 M. 33. 

(23) 28 & 29 Viet., c. 15, s. 3. 

(24) 24 & 25 Viet., c. 104. 

(25) (1865) 28 & 29 Viet., c. 15, s. 3; 
Ward, 5 M. 33 ; now see Government of India 
Act. 1935 (25 & 26 Geo. V. c. 42). 

(1) Chill, 8 B. H. C. R. 92. 

(2) Watkins, 2 M. H. C. R. 444. 

(3) Burah, 4 C. 172, P. C. 

( 4 ) Act XXII of 1869. s. 9. 


, i ^ . _ 1 r P.C., overruling on 

this point. Burah, 3 C. 63, F. B. 

(6) 24 & 25 Viet., c. 104. 

(7) Burah, 5 C. 172, P. C. 

(8) Per Lord Blackburn in Anderson L R 

1 C. C. R. 161 ; 38 L. J. (M. C.) 12. ' 

(9) Anderson, L. R. 1 C. C. R. 161 ; Jemot 
cited in Arch. Plead. (16th Edn.) p. 395 • 
Allen, 1 Moo. C. C. 154 ; Carr, 10 Q B D 76 
(79) ; Lesley, (I860) 29 L. J. (M. C.) 97! 
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ship ^nd bailed under The British flS''but^he^ W “ re S istered as a British 

subject, the admiralty urifdic ion vvdi nnt % “ not a nata ^l-born British 

On the other hand if the owner a d n , extead to offences committed upon it. 11 

all offences committed thereon whether the d l ub ^ ect ’ tdat J“ risdiction will extend to 

immaterial" Hemay ha^Tg^e rtlre "“i 
against his 

fact and not of law for if the h-u- Pn , roo i J • • ut . e the question is one of 

both l ba Admiralty ^ 

sively liihin‘the'iSicHorS '.hTah''' °," th ,S hi « h «"« said to be exclu- 

il j • t ^ P - . upon the sea, or in any haven, river creek or nlace whprp 

diarged 1 wfth 0 the a ? mlralS have P ower - authority, or jurisdiction, or if any person 
riwr r , the commission of any such offence upon the sea or in any such haven 

sw’- A f r ,on, Ce / ha l be brou S ht for trial to any colony.”*® The Merchant 

CourtsTn r bUnalS ; r hile \ be CoUrtS (Cononial) Jurisdiction let- "Sables Se 
law onndia!*- 01111 "^ "° the pr ° Cedure at tbe trial and the sentence by the 

generally "inherited Ih? alread y , stated befor e, that the High Courts in India have 

; ^ d ’ 1 T L Courts possessed the jurisdiction of the High Court of Ad- 

createrTh 1 n ^' lar ? d as .ff stood in 1823. 19 Their jurisdiction in Vice-Admiralty was 
created by commission from the High Court of Admiralty in England in 1843 With 

Se oThe? th n Adahabad Hi e h Court, which has no Admiralty juridical 

of Admim tv* 6 ’ t T‘ S are, now by Statute, declared to be Colonial Courts 
These three Hi -h T r rt meaning of the Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act. 22 

as the SJ SSiS ,e E'g7a e „d nOW P ° SS ' SS ' he i“ risdl <=* i «'' “ Ad "*alty 

HiH not 75 ’ Mofussil Courts.—As regards the iMofussil Courts, it appears that they 
did not possess any jurisdiction prior to 1860 when a limited jurisdiction was com 

ferred on them by the Admiralty Jurisdiction (India) Act. 23 This jurisdiction was 

lT V ?i r r enla t rged -V 894 by the P rovision of the Merchant Shipping Act which 
gave all Courts jurisdiction to try offenders wherever found. 24 

(10) Merchant “Shipping Act, 1854 (17 & T8~ 

Viet., c. 104, s. 106) ; Sven Seberg, L. R. 1 C. 

C. R. 264 ; Frank Allen, 10 Cox, 405. 

(11) Adolph Bjornsen, 10 Cox. 74. 

(12) Sven Seberg, L. R. 1 C. C. R. 264 • 

Benito Lopesz Christian Sattler, { 1858) 7 Cox 
431; In re Susanah, 9 B. & C. 446 ; In re Pari - 
sot, (1889) T. L. R. 344; Savarkar, 13 Bom. L. 

R. 296; Salim ullah, 39 C. 487 (490). 

(!3) John Bruce, 2 Leach. 1093 ; Essub 
Ibrahim, (1845) Perry’s Oriental Cases, 577; 

BeSylva , 11 Bom. L. R. 221. 

<“) A d m iralt V Offences Act, 1849 (12 & 

<57ft 58 Vict ) /c*60) Chant Shippin S Act - 1894 
15 ) S. 1 , Admiralty Offences Act, 1849 


(12 & 13 Viet., c. 96). “- 

(16) 57 & 58 Viet., c. 60, ss. 684. 687; also 
see ib„ ss. 689, 690. 

(17) 37 & 38 Viet., c. 27, s. 3 . 

(18) Elmstone, 7 B. H. C. R. (C. C.) 89; 
Salimullah, 30 C. 487. 

n J h h. H sai - 5 BH c - °- c - J- 64 ; 

Bardot V. The Augusta, 10 B. H. C. 1 10 contra 
The Portugal, 6 B. L. R. 323 (330, 331). 

(20) As to the meaning of Vice-Admiralty 
Court, see Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act 

1819 (53 & 54, Viet., c. 27, s. 9). 

(2D Act XVI of 1891. 

( 22 ) 53 & 54 Viet., c. 27. 

(23) 23 & 24 Viet., c. 88 , ss. 1-2. 

(24) S. 686 , 57 & 58 Viet., c. 60. 
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Certain laws not to 
be affected by this Act. 


5. Nothing in this act is intended to repeal, vary, suspend, or affect 

any of the provisions of the Statute 3 and 4 William IV, 
Chapter 85, 25 or of any Act of Parliament passed after 
that Statute in any wise affecting the East India Com¬ 
pany, or the said territories, or the inhabitants thereof ; 
or any of the provisions of any 1 Act for punishing 
mutiny and desertion of officers, soldiers, [sailors) 2 or airmen 3 in the 
service of Her Majesty, or of any special or local law. 

76. Analogous Law.— The provisions of 3 and 4 William IV, c. 85, here 
referred to or those of the Government of India Act, 1883, which, apart from this 
section, cannot be affected by legislation in India. 4 This Statute was passed for 
effecting an arrangement with the East India Company and for the better govern¬ 
ment of His Majesty’s Indian territories, till the 30th April 1854. Its scope has been 
sufficiently discussed in the foregoing pages (§§ 24, 25). Several Acts have since 
been passed by Parliament “ affecting the least India Company, or the said terri¬ 
tories or the inhabitants thereof," and as they are all Acts of Parliament, they 
remain, as a matter of course, unaffected by the acts of the Indian Legislature. 
(§ 53). The Act for punishing mutiny and desertion of officers and soldiers in the 
service of Her Majesty ” is the English Mutiny Act, 1878. Provision for punish¬ 
ment of desertion is made in the Army and Xavv Act, 5 confirmed and amended by 
the Annual Army Acts. 1 his Act provides a Criminal ( ode of its own, 6 and a special 
procedure for the trial of offenders by Court-martial. 7 It also lays down a list 
of persons who are subject to military law. 8 

77. Principle.- —This section is enacted cx majori caulela, for, the enact¬ 
ments, purporting to he thereby saved, are from their very nature unaffected by the 
( ode. I lie saving of special or local law is in accordance with the general principle 
gineralia sfiecialibus non derogant. 9 1 hese certainly required to be saved in view 
of the sweeping provisions of section 2 which, as observed by the Madras High 
Court, has eithei no operation at all, or else, as I believe it to have done, it 
repealed all existing penal enactments in force on the date from which the Code 
was to come into operation. Then the effect of section 5 was to qualify this general 
repeal, and to declare that notwithstanding it, offences defined by special and local 
laws should continue to be punishable as heretofore. It may be that it was not 
competent to the local Legislature to repeal or affect the provisions of some of the laws 
enumerated in section 5 ; but that is immaterial so far as special and local laws are 
concerned, for clearly they might have been, and but for section 5, would, as I 
conceive, have been repealed. If, therefore, a person were required to ascertain 
from the Penal Code what acts and omissions are punishable in British India as 
offences, he would properly answer that it appeared from section 2 and section 5 that 
'ill acts or omissions contrary to the provisions of the C ode itself, or of the provisions 
of special and local laws and some other laws enumerated in section 5, and these 
alone and none others were punishable as offences.” 10 

78. Meaning of Words.—” Is intended to repeal ,” that is, as there was no 
intention, there should be no effect, though the words may convey that sense 


(25) Repealed by 5 & 6 Geo. V, c. 6, 

Government of India Act, 1915. 

(1) See now the Army Act, 44 & 45 Viet., 
c. 58, as continued and amended by subse¬ 
quent Annual Army Acts. 

(2) The word “ sailors ” was inserted by 
the amending Act of 1934 (Act XXXV of 
1934). 

(3) For the words “and soldiers" the 
words “ soldiers or airman” were substituted 
by the Repealing and Amending Act, 1927 
(Act X of 1927). 

(4) 24 & 25 Viet., c. 67, s. 22 ! 32 & 33 
Viet., c- 98, s. 3. All Statutes bearing on 
the Government of India were formally 


repealed, and consolidated in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. 1915 (5 & 6 Geo. V, 

c. 61 ; now see lb. of 1935 (25 & 261 

Geo. V., c. 42). 

(5) 44 & 45 Viet., c. 58. 

(6) 44 & 45 Viet., c. 58, ss. 4-44. 

(7) Jb., ss. 45-75. 

(8) lb., ss. 175-183. 

( 9 ? “ General words do not derogate from 
special ” General words do not repeal or 
modify special legislation —Seward v. Vera 

M & P G ? aS ' 68 ' Hawkins v - Gcithercole, 6 De 
(10) 3 M. H. C. R. (App.) 11. 
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wilhou? this sec t ion, C it if effect ^?h^ t ^^ 0 I Sto4^ve 8 ^, pSs 

nch were contrary to the provisions of the old law for the punishment of acts 
and omissions which were not contrary to the provisions of theCode. 

i • J 9 ;. Savin g of Other Laws.— As regards the exemption of the Acts of Par- 

1 ament the section merely enacts what would be the result without it The saving 

s'id ill STT, s t °, “ F y A , ct T is T mutin y “ d deser,i »" »' nJ 

. oicners, refers alike to the English Statute. But the saving of any special or local 
law was necessary. For if the clause had not existed, the result of se?tTon 2 would 

have been necessarily to repeal all such laws. As it is, the clause is no authority 
or the proposition that the Code has no application to any case covered by any 
special or local law. For all that the clause enacts is that the Code shall not “ repeaf 
vary, suspend or affect them.- Therefore, if the provisions of the Code and^the 

under either Ca it A C C< i m< : lde * 11 ls f Perfectly competent to the Court to proceed 
under either. It is only in case of conflict between the two that the provisions of 

themselves.^ P referabl y to be resorted to, if they are complete in 


8 °' ^ here - for instance, the accused took out a Municipal license for the 

possession of some carriages and horses and filed a schedule to his statement 
regarding the number of animals in respect of which he applied for the license 

reS2ns W o?theCo g d ed ^ for ^ he was P™ed -der different 

held that no prosecution under the Penal Code lay, as the Municipal Act itself pro- 
vided a penalty for the act 17 But this case is no authority for the proposition that 
whenever there is a special law providing a penalty, it alone should be applied to the 

t e IT cnminal ! aw ; So wbere the trustee of a tempFe misappro¬ 
priated property belonging to it, the fact that the Regulation of 1817' 8 provided for 

punishment for breach of trust on the part of trustees and managers of Hindu 

temples, is no reason for excluding the operation of the Code,’ 9 unless of course 

there be anything in the special or local Act to exclude its operation. 20 ’ 

® :l - Hence ’ 7 h f re ' fo y ^stance the Mutiny Act 2 ’ provides that British 
soldiers serving m India or its dependencies may be tried by a general Court- 

Tfmu the P" ovl | lon being merely permissive does not exclude jurisdiction of the 

cn il tribunal. So a person offending against the Police Act and the Code may be 
proceeded against under either, 23 and the fact that he was convicted under one 

m a .v than the ° thei ;^ 15 t hen immaterial, 2 * though, of course, in such a case he 
could not be convicted under both the Acts. 25 


(11) S. 41, post. 

(12) McDonell, 3 R. 524. 

(13) S. 42, post. 

(14) Ramachandrappa, 6 M. 249; Nagesh- 
appa, 20, B. 543 ; Bayne, '8 Bom. L. R. 414; 
Sadasiva Pillai, 1 Weir 26; Jiwaram (1932) A*. 
69, but contra in Chandi Pershad v. Abdur 
Rahman, 22 C. 131. 

(15) 3 M. H. C. R. (App.) 11. 

(16) Chandi Pershad v. Abdur Rahman, 22 
C. 131 ; Jiwaram ; (1932) A. 69. 

(17) lb. 9 


(18) S. 16. 

(19) Anon, 1 M. 55. 

(20) Imam Baksh, (1885) P. R. No. 10. 

(21) (1878) 41 Viet., c. 10 (An Act for 

umshing Mutiny and Desertion, and for the 

Better Payment of the Army and their 
Quarters). 

(22) Maguire, 5 C. 124. 

(23) Fatteh Khan, (1874) P. R. No. 11. 

(24) Kassimuddin, 8 W. R. (Cr.) 55; Gopal 

Sein, 8 W. R. (Cr.) 16. ' y 

(25) Hussun Ali, 5 N. W. P. H. C. R. 49. 
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82. And so, it is now provided in the General Clauses Act that “ where an 
act or omission constitutes an offence under two or more enactments, then the offender 
shall be liable to be prosecuted and punished under any of those enactments, but 
shall not be liable to be punished twice for the same offence/’ 1 But this, of course, 
assumes that there is nothing in the one to exclude the operation of the other. For 
instance, such would be presumed to be the case where the offence is merely a delict 
under a special Act, 2 which does not expressly save the provisions of the general 
criminal law. In other words, where a special or local Act prescribes its own penal¬ 
ties they are presumed to be exhaustive, unless there is anything in the Act to save 
the general law. It may be added that, as a rule, where an act is punishable 
both under the Code as well as under a special or local law, the preferable 
course is to convict under the special law and not under the Code 3 both because 
speciaha generalibus derogant 4 as well as because the special Acts were primarily 
constituted to punish such delinquencies. But the practice of the Courts on this 
point lacks unanimity. 5 

83. Preservation of Common Law Rights.—Besides the special and local 
laws hereby preserved, the ( ode has not, it was said, affected the common law rights 
possessed by the superior C ourts of this countrv. In England, the superior Courts 
of Record have the most extensive jurisdiction in respect of contempt. In all 
cases of contempt, a superior C ourt may line the offender, order him into custody, 
or take security for his good behaviour, and this, although an indictable offence 
has been committed. Any further or threatened acts may be restrained by in¬ 
junction. Idiese inherent powers of summary committal attaching to the superior 
Courts of England were held available also to the Indian High Courts. 

84. So far as regards India, this was settled by a decision of the Privy 
Council, which decided that a contempt of ( ourt of the High (Ourt, being contempt 
of the Court of Record was punishable by it, independently of this Code, and that 
its order was, therefore, not open to appeal or revision. 6 But thi> power extends 
only to the imposition of the sentence of line or imprisonment. It does not confer 
on the Court the power to disbar an advocate, against which he may appeal. 7 

85. But, it was said, that these are the powers which the High Courts have 
inherited from their predecessors the late Supreme Courts. They are, therefore, 
the powers which exclusively belong to them, and are not possessed by other Courts 
of co-ordinate jurisdiction, c.g., the Chief Courts or the Courts of the Judicial Com¬ 
missioner. These and the other inferior Courts have their jurisdiction confined to 
commit for contempts committed in facie curia and not to those committed out of 
Court. 8 Nor was the High Court held to possess the jurisdiction to punish as an 
offence, in a summary proceeding, conduct in relation to a proceeding in the mofussil 
criminal courts, such as comments on a case pending before those courts, as even 
in the case of the High Court at Calcutta, such jurisdiction was not inherited from 


(1) Act X of 1897, s. 26, Ramachandrappa, 
6 M. 249 ; Sadasiva Pillai, 1 Weir 26 ; Bayne, 
8 Bom. L. R. 414. 

(2) Chandi Pershad v. Abdur Rahman, 22 
C. 131 (139), a case under the Bengal Muni¬ 
cipal Act. 

(3) Bokoo, (1864) W. R. 21 ; 3 M. H. C. R. 
(App.) 11 ; Kuloda Prasad Majnmdar, 11 C. 
W. N. \00,Rup Deb, 11 A. L. J.340. 

(4) “ Things special take from things 

general." In a case (Hussun Ali, 5 N. W. P. 

H. C. R. 49) where the prisoner had been con¬ 
victed twice over for the same act, both 

under the Code as well as a special Act. 
Turner, J., quashed the conviction under the 
special law, but no reasons are given for the 

preference—probably the three months' sen¬ 
tence already undergone by the prisoner 
would have been too severe under the local 
Acts (CattleTrespass Act). 


(5) In conflict the Code applied in Hussun 
Alt, 5 N. W. P. H. C. R. 49 ; Ramachandrappa, 
6 M. 249; special law applied— Bokoo, (1864) 
W. R. (Cr.) 21 ; 3 M. H. C. R. (App.) 11 ; 
Chandi Pershad v. Abdur Rahman, 22 C. 131 ; 
Sadasiva Pillai, (1865) 1 Weir 26; Bayne, 1 
Bom. L. R. 414 ; Rup Deb, fl913) 1 1 A. L. T. 
340. 

(6) Surendranath Banerjee v. High Court, 
10 C. 109, P. C., following Rainy v. The 
Justices oj Sierra Leone, 8 Moo. P. C., 47 (54); 
McDermott v. The Justices of British Guiana 
5 Moo P. C. (N. S.) 466. 

(7) Smith v. Justices of Sierra Leone, 3 Moo. 

P. C. 367 (368), Proceedings are of a 
quasi-criminal character.— Weston v. Bengalee 
15 C. W. N. 771. S 

^ (8) S. 228, post and ss. 477, 487, Cr. 

P. C. 
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vested bv the Charter Art 9 nr tbo t t > \ . riigh Courts was not 

rSss-f i^r does 

interference.’" ™ply any power of protecting those courts from improper 

86. But though their Lordships of the Privy Council had supported the 

Contempt 0 f “sumption of jurisdiction by the High Courts in cases of 
Courts Act. contempts, them decision is not easily reconcilable with 

m|ht suggest an except"? for* sanction 

The sub]ect will be found discussed under s. 499. legislative sanction. 


1il 9 /c < ^? Vernment ° f India Act - 1915 > ss - 101 - 

of 1935 ^ ^ eo - V., c. 6) now repealed by ib. 
(10) Governor v. Koli Lai, 20 I. C. (C.) 81 ; 


Davies, (1906) 1 K. B. 32; Venkat Row, 
L. J. 832. 

(11) Act XII of 1926. 





CHAPTER IT 


GENERAL EXPLANATIONS. 


6. Throughout this Code every definition of an offence, every penal 
n . provision and every illustration of every such defini- 

15 ln tion or penal provision, shall be understood subject to 

the exceptions contained in the chapter 12 entitled 
“Genera! Exceptions,’’ though those exceptions are 
not repeated in such definition, penal provision or illustration. 


Code to be understood 
subject to exceptions. 


Illustrations. 

{a) The sections in this Code, which contain definitions of offences, do not express that 
a child under seven years of age cannot commit such offences; but the definitions are to be 
understood subject to the general exception^ which provides Unit nothing shall be an 
ottence which,is done by a child under seven years 01 age. 

(b) a Police-officer, wi thout warrant, apprehends , who lias committed murder. 
Here A is not guilty of the offence of wrongful confinement; for he was bound by law to 
apprehend /., and therefore the case falls within the general exception** which provides that 
nothing is an offence which Is done by a person who is hound by law to do it.” 

88. Analogous Law. The first illustration is based on s. 76 illus¬ 
tration (b). 

89. Principle. This chapter is for the most part an elaborate interpreta¬ 
tion clause. It is a key to the interpretation of the whole ( ode. the leading 
terms are here defined and explained, and the meanings, thus announced, are steadily 
adhered to throughout the subsequent chapters. Sir James Stephen suggests that 
the object of this chapter is to prevent captious Judges from wilfully misunderstand¬ 
ing the Code, and cunning criminals from evading its provisions. It does not pro¬ 
vide explanations for all cases indiscriminately, but only for those cases where 

difficulty may arise, when it will be necessary to refer to this chapter to see what the 
meaning of the Code is. 15 

90. The object of this section is to state that the ( ode has been drawn upon 
the assumption of absence of all exceptional and extenuating circumstances which 
have been brought together under the head of “ General Exceptions ” and which 
therefore, control the entire Code. Therefore, for the purpose of seeuig whether any 
act or omission constitutes an offence, it is not sufficient merely to look to within the 
four corners of the sections, but also to see if the act or omission is covered by the 
general exceptions. The regulation of exceptions to a general chapter has made 
the Act more compendious and intelligible, but it is a system which has not been 
followed in the drafting of several Statutes in England. 

7. Every expression which is explained in any part of this Code, 

Sense of expression is used in every part of this Code in conformity with the 
once explained. explanation. , 

91. Analogous Law.— This section is in accordance with the maxim of 
common law: Inclusio unius est exclusio alterius.' 6 So referring to this clause 
Holloway, J„ said that to say that every expressoin “ shall have a particular meaning 
everywhere,” is to say that it shall have no other meaning anywhere The pomt 
therefore, is to ascertain the meaning of that explanation/and if the words taken 
grammatically, have a definite, certain and unequivocal meaning, if they constitute 


(12) Chapter IV, infra. 

(13) In s. 82, infra. 

(14) In s. 76, infra. 

(15) (1860) Proceedings of Council, p. 


1261 


(16) "The inclusion of one is the exclu¬ 
sion of another,” or " expressio unius est 
exclusio alterius ' (The mention of one is^the 
exclusion of another). 
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vocal meaning and of tha^only, the^^iowever^^bsuTd^and 17 ° f that on ® unc <l™- 

ble of several meanings we are T ° r lf the WOrds are equally suscepti- 

other Statutes ce3y Z those ? Zl ™ Pa + T ? f the same Statute, or P in 
possible meanings which ought to b £put uponThe'words’'’^ the ^ ° f the SeVeral 

throughout the Ac ^- so that ^/Tterrrf!^ 6 ^^ the Code bear tbe ^ ode meaning 
taken to have beenused £thef t °T 561186 ” one P lace - it must be 
sense, when so applies, is in anv ^ well. If, therefore, that 

't is sufficient repudiation of its meTninTffi^nnT the . Code \ f ° und to be absurd, then, 
then seem appropriate. b junction with words, though it may 

cej;. The Pr0n ^^^^ f “ 65 - used of an y person, 

English Interpretation Act, 188?° whjS^nSaT fSo^-—“ pr ° vided by the 

the eo^SJSS b£f0re ° r 3fter 

.. nl W ° r 1 S imp ° rting the masculine gender shall include females ■ and 

‘ he We ,W SfgB''" ,h * 11 « h * *"■' worti to the ptotol , b ,„ 

Act- ri'loltow?-" iS enacted 50 tM “ re e"ds India in the General Clauses 

anything i’pngf tofh'.'.llbiS?™Z'S?!!*' C »”““ “ d *«•<*««. u»,.„ that, i, 

I 0 ? im P° rting T masculine Sender shall be takento include females ■ and 
(2) words in the singular shall include the plural, and vice versa.' ” ’ 

cWHrat 94 ’ Pr,nc *P Ie - Though the section states that the pronoun " he ” and its 

tion itseH 5 ar !n Sed ° f any perS ° n whether male or female, the language of these? 
tion itself is either inaccurate or inadequate to express the sense it mirLrtc 7 

vey. For, if the section be held to declare that the Drono n " he” if u™' 

tion? ? th r C K 0 ? 6Ven t0 den ° te a female ’ k is onl y partially true for there a^se? 

yet having regard to the last section, this should not have been the case But though 
the language of the section is inapt, its meaning is clear for itmeans™ ?u g 
that the pronoun “ he ” includes also females. nS n ° m ° re than 

9. Unless the contrary appears from the context, words importing 

Number. singular number include the plural number and 

gular number. § lmportin ^ the pIural nu mber include the sin- 

. , 2^’ Analogous Law. —The section conveys the sense exnresspd in QPrti™ o 

iStt Ac *'*' “ d — & 

.racy ittenTppeis' ^ ““ con- 

10. The word “ man ” denotes a male human being of any age • 

" Man ” : Woman.” tbe WOrd “ woman ” denotes a female human being 

of any age. & 

^ Analogous Law. —The term “man “ is here defined in it-* rp<=trirt^H 

popu ar sense as den oting only a human being of the male sex, of any age, but not 


(17) 3 M. H. C. R. (Ado ) 11 

JJS ^ 2 & 53 Vict - c. 63,”s. 1.* 

(19) Act X of 1897, s 13 

(20) £.g., ss. 354, 375, 493, 494 Expl. 


498 


(21) 52 & 53 Vic., c. 63, s. I; Tatia Mahadeo, 
17 I.C. (B.) 794. 

(22) Act X of 1897. 
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one in the womb. The term “ man,” as used in the Representation of the People 
Act, 1867 23 was in one case 24 so interpreted overruling the contention made for 
the suffragettes that it must be interpreted generically as including all persons of 
the human species ; but Byies, J., though conceding that the term was so used in 
scientific treatises on zoology or fossil organic remains, held that it could not be 
interpreted in that sense in a Parliamentary Statute. 25 

98. Principle.—In the language of Byies, J., in the case last cited “ it is a 
well-known rule in the construction of Statutes, that, as they are framed for the 
guidance of the people, their language is to be construed in its ordinary and popular 
sense.” 1 Therefore, since the ordinary and popular sense of the word " man ” 
is confined to denote a male person, the utility of the section becomes apparent. 

99. Meaning of Words.—'" Of any age” implies that the human being 
must be sensate. A human foetus, if living, is a human being within the comprehen¬ 
sion of this term. A child of six is, of course, a man or a woman according to 
its sex. 2 

11 . The word 41 person ” includes any Company or Association, or 
Person.” body of persons, whether incorporated or not. 

100. Analogous Law.—The following explanation of the teim ” person ” 
occurs m section 19 of the English Interpretation Act 3 and section 3 (39) of the 
General Clauses Act. 4 

" s. 19. In tins Act and in every Act parsed after the commencement of this \ct the 
expression ' person ’ shall, unless the contrary intention appears, include any body of persons 
corporate or unincorporate.” 


S. 3 (39). Person shall include any company or association or body of individuals, 
whether incorporated or not.” 


101. Meaning of “ Person.”—The term "person” in its primary and 
ordinary sense means and includes a human being, whether a man, woman or child. 
It is used in that sense in ordinary parlance and in many sections of the Code. 5 But 
it is not invariably so used. For there it includes not only such natural beings but 
also fictitious persons such as a company or association. 6 In this respect, the term 
follows the connotation which it has received in English I.aw. 7 

102. “Prima facie the word “ person ” in a public Statute includes a corpora¬ 
tion as well as a natural person.” 8 The definition makes this authoritatively clear, 
but as it merely enunciates a permissible rule of construction, it leaves the matter as 
to the particular sense in which it is used in a particular juxtaposition in the Code un¬ 
decided. Indeed, the latitude here given may, at least, lead to four senses in accordance 
with the context and the combination in which the word is used. It may, for in¬ 
stance, mean (i) only a natural person, or (it) only an artificial person, or (Hi) invaria¬ 
bly both, or lastly (iv) sometimes one and sometimes the other. The particular 
sense in which the term has been used in the various sections will be found discussed 
in the ensuing commentary. But, while the term, as described here, includes some 
fictitious persons, it does not include all. For instance, an idol or an endowment 
is a juridical person like a company or association, but it is not comprised in the teims. 
On the other hand, the term is wide enough to include Government as representa¬ 
tive of the whole community. And so, in one case, Melville, J., so held in connection 
with the term as used in section 27 which enacts that " when property is in possession 

and ch. xvi. 

(6) “ Club is a person ; Cooke, 23 I C 
(Bur.) 195. 

(7) Per Lord Blackburn in Pharmaceutical 
Society v. London &c., Supply Association, 5 
App. Cas. 857 ; so the word “ person ” i n the 
Legal Practitioners’ Act (XVIII of 1879) 
s. 6, was in view of the context, previous 

wn y $ ene JP 1 , pol;Cy held t0 exclude a 
woman —Regina Gaha, 44 C. 290 S. B. 

(8) 76., per Lord Selbourne, C.J. 


C. P. 374 


(23) 30 & 31 Viet., c. 102, s. 3. 

(24) Charitan v. Lings, L. R. 4 

(392). 

(25) 76. 

(1) 76., p. 392. 

(2) Tatia, 17 I. C. (B.) 794. 

(3) 52 & 53 Viet., c. 63. 

(4) Act X of 1897. 

(5) E.g., 56, 73, 84-87, 100, 105, 114, 137, 
139, 141, 149-151, 153, 157, 159, 170, 192, 
216, 220-225, 278, 297, 298, 490, 491, 497 
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of a person’s wife clerk, or servant, on account of that person, it is in that person’s 

possession within the meaning of the Code.” It was accordingly held that possession 

of wood m the Government Foiest of a forest officer was possession of the Government 
within the meaning of that section. 9 

103. The term incorporate ” implies legal recognition, incorporation being 

“ Incorporate.” * . formation of a legal body with the quality of perpetual 

. existence and succession, except as limited by the Royal 

Charter, or Act effecting the incorporation . 10 y 

,, 12. The word “public” includes any class of 

^ UDllL the public or any community. 

i * ! 04 ' ^ al ?£°u? Law.— This section only defines “ public ” as a substantive 

but it does not declare that its derivatives shall have allied meanings. For instance 
publication is commucication to the public but not necessarily to the public 
here described. Again, a *' public meeting ” may be open to the public in the sense 
here conveyed, or it may not. A public performance is not open only to “ any 

community, though it is open to the “ class of the public ” which pays for the 
admission. r J 


105. Meaning of “Public.” —In popular parlance the word “ public ” 
means the general body of mankind or of a nation, state or community. It is also 
sometimes used in a more restricted sense of denoting only a particular body or 
a §&reg a tion people as an author s public. 11 But as used in the Code it may assume 
a still further variety. For, as including any class of the public ” the term implies 
any sub-division of the public ever so small but still large enough to form a “ class ” 
and which excludes the possibility of a mere individual. So again, the term “ com¬ 
munity ” is used here interchangeably with “ public ”, and as a community may 
consist of a sect, race or a body of men united on any given principle, the term is 
sufficiently wide to include only a collection of men possessing some common bond of 
union. So a bequest in trust “ for the community of the convent at A was held to 
be one for the benefit of the members for the time being of that convent.” 12 The 
members of a community may, therefore, fluctuate, but the community remains 
unchanged so long as its central piinciple remains. But the term “ public ” is a 
wider term and means only the people spoken of collectively. It consists of classes 
and communities, but the principles that they possess in common need not be shared 

by the public at large. In other words, “ public ” is a generic term of which class 
and communities are species. 


13. The word “ Queen ” denotes the Sovereign for the time being 
"Queen.’* of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

106. Analogous Law. —It is similarly provided by the General Clauses Act 
that “ Her Majesty” or “the Queen ” shall include Her successors. 13 So now 
” the King ” would denote His Majesty King George V and his successors. In con¬ 
stitutional monarchies, such as England, the name of the Sovereign is, ordinarily, 
used to denote the State. So, while, in England and this country, offences'against the 
state are often described as offences against the Queen, in republican ^countries 
they are described as offences against the State, and indeed, this nomenclature has 
bee adopted even in the Code, as the heading to that class of offences dealt with in 
Ch pter VI. 1 * And, in the sections treating with such offence, the term “ Queen ” 
has, of course, been used in its impersonal sense as typifying the constituted authority 
of the State. Similarly, while the name of the King or Queen is invaiiably used as 
the prosecutor in cognizable cases, the term is properly understood to mean that the 
prosecution has been instituted by or under the authority of Government. In this 
sense the King becomes a juridical person, and in this sense, it is true that the King 


(9) Hanmanta, 1 B. 610 (622). 

(10) See s. 41, Indian Companies Act 
(VI of 1882). 

(11) Webster. 


(12) Bradshaw v. Jackman, 21 I. L. R. Ir. 

(13) S. 3 (23), Act X of 1897. 

(14) Ss. 121-130. 
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“ Servant of 
Queen.” 


the 


never dies. It is in this sense that the term has been used in the next section where 
the phrase “ servant of the Queen ” means no more than a Government servant. 

14. The words “servant of the Queen ” denote all officers or ser¬ 
vants continued, appointed or employed in India by 
or under the authority of the said Statute 21 & 22 Vic¬ 
toria, Chapter 106, entitled “An Act for the Better 

Government of India,” or by or under the authority of the Government of 
India or any Government. 

107. Analogous Law. —The term “ Government of India ” is defined in 

section 16 and “ Government " in section 17. The 21 and 22 Viet., c. 106 referred 
to, and now cited as the Government of India Act, 15 was passed in 1858, and it had 
the effect of placing British India under the direct Government of the Crown. It 
lays down the regulations for the conduct of the Government of India, and the 
officers and servants continued, appointed or employed under its authority are:_ 

The Secretary of State (s. 4; l ruler Secretaries (s. 7) ; Members of Council of 
India (ss. 15, 16, now s. 3) ; Establishment oi the Secretary of State (s. 21, now s. 17) ; \ ice- 
President of Council (s. 29, nows. 7) ; Governor-General for India (s. 29, now s. 33) ; Governors 
of Presidencies (s. 29, now s. 46; ; Advocate-General (s 29. now s. 114) Members of the 
Council of the Governor-General and Governors (s. 32, ss. 63-84) ; Cow nanted Civ il Servants 
(s. 33, now ss. 97-100). Cadets and other departmental appointments (s. 58, now s. 19). 

108. \1J the officers thereunder enumerated are "servants of the Oueen," 
but the list is far from exhaustive, for to them must be added all servants appointed 
by or under the authority of the Government of India or anv Government and which 
would include all persons commonly designated as Gazetted and non-Gazctted offi¬ 
cers. In other words, all officers whose appointment is made by or requires the sanc¬ 
tion of any local Government or Administration are servants of the King. But 
though they are servants of the King, they are not necessarily " public servants” 
within the meaning assigned to that term in s. 21. 

15. The words “British India ’’ denote the territories which are 

or may become vested in Her Majesty by the Statute 

21 & 22 Victoria, Chapter 106, entitled “An Act for 
the Better Government of India.’’ 

109. Analogous Law.— This section ended with the words “ except the 
Settlement of the Prince of Wales's Island, Singapore, and Malacca,” but tliev were 
struck out by an Amending Act of 1891. 16 

The Statute 21 & 22 Victoria, Chapter 106, known as the Government of 

India Act, 1858, being in parts repealed and replaced by several subsequent statutes 

has now been (except s. 4) wholly repealed by the consolidating Government of 
India Act, 1915.’ 7 (§8) 1 

110. The definition of British India as here given is practically the same 
as was afterwards adopted in the General Clauses Act of 1868 18 now re-enacted 
with slight verbal variation in the Consolidating Act of 1897. 19 

»»• As this Act a PP lies onl >' t0 Acts made af ter its commencement on the 

11th March 1897, the Code, as originally enacted and amended up to that date remains 
unaffected. But it may be a question whether the definition in the General Clauses 
Act would apply to subsequent amendments of the Code. The fact that the Code 
has given a working definition of the term would not “ he anything renuenant in 
the subject or context” 20 within the meaning of the Act so as to give preference 
to the Code definition, and yet, if the definition of the Act of 1897 be adopted there 
are noticeable changes which are by no means susceptible of an easy reconciliation 


" British India.” 


(15) The Short Titles Act, 1896 (59 & 60 
Viet., c. 14); 21 & 22 Viet., c. 106, is now 
re-enacted as the Government of India Act, 
1915 (5 & 6 Geo. V., c. 61), in certain parts 
amended by the Act of 1916 {6 Sc 7 Geo. V 
c. 37) ; 9 & 10 Geo. V, c. 101. 

(16) Act XII of 1891, sch. I. 


(17) 5 & 6 Geo. V, c. 61, sch. IV 

Acf-GAwP 861 ''■ 2 |8 >- “w by 

(19) General Clauses Act (X of 

s. 3 (7). ' 01 

(20) S. 3, Act X of 1897. 


1897), 
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be»me\i e .ed i,i m H, ,h vr? de , ‘^^ytosee what territories have 

' “overncd" bv h,m Th’??' ? * »* «» «y what places are 

lnterpre g tab„„ Act defines 1‘Ss^SSS 

definition does not find place in the Indian Act. And even if it did there still re 

mams an intermediate class of states, and states from time to time’placed withfn 

cisedby Go^rnment 1 * * dlfilCUlt t0 define the natUre ° f supervision exer- 

been se"™, ^ Br “' Sh Indk 


16. The words ‘ ‘ Government of India ’ ’ denote the Governor-General 

„ rn . , ° f Ind,a Council, or during the absence of the 

India” ^ ° f governor-General of India from his Council, the 

President m Council, or the Governor-General of India 

^ j u 4 . 1 . alone, as regards the powers which may be lawfullv 

exercised by them or him respectively. ^ 

... Law.—This definition corresponds per litera et verba 

of 1897 S a mC ln the General Clauses Acts of 1868 22 and 

of 1897. It is not defined in the English Interpretation Act. 24 

,, ^ U4; + T a G ter 7 1 T a i he , re and in the General Clauses Act defined means not 

the administration of India, but the chief executive officers in whom is vested the 

authonty for the administration of the country. In other words it means the men 
by whom the administration- of India is carried on, and not the system by wffich 
that administration is regulated. But this is not the only sense in which the phrase 
is used, for it is used in that sense only “ as regards the powers which may be law¬ 
fully exercised by them or him respectively.” The other sense in which'the term 
is commonly understood is not here recognized, because reference to it was un¬ 
necessary in the Code. But it is, nevertheless, a connotation of the term which 
has found its use in section 124-A of the Code since added to it. 

17. The word ‘ ‘ Government ’ ’ denotes the person or persons author- 

“ Government.” lzed to administer executive government in any 

part of British India. 


• • « • Law.—The term “ Government ” here is not used in its 

generic sense as implying the form of government by employing a body of men 

exercising an executive authority in British India, but only the person or persons 
who exercise it. The term Government includes Local Government 1 and would 
now include all Provincial Governments within its meaning. 


116. A special meaning has been given to the term 
used in this section read with ss. 255-263-A (both inclusive) 
counterfeiting of Government Stamps. 2 


“ Government ” as 
which deal with the 


, As regards the definition of “ Government ” in this section it is to be 

observed that the executive administrator of any part of British India is “ Govern- 
ment. It is not necessary that that part should lie a presidency or a province or 
even a division. For the part may be ever so small; if the person is legally empowered 
to administer executive government therein, he is the “ Government ” within the 
meaning of this section. Now, what is an executive government? It would seem 


(22) S. 2 (*), Act I of 1868. 

(23) S. 3 (22). Act X of 1897. 

(24> 52 & 53 Viet., c. 63. 

(25) Act X of 1897. 

(1) The General Clauses Act (Act X of 
1897) s. 3 (2). 

(2) Cf. S. 2 of the Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Act (Act III of 1895). 


(21) “India ” shall mean British India 

together with any territories of any Native 

Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of Her 

Majesty exercised through the Governor- 

General of India, or through any Governor or 

other officer subordinate to the Governor- 

General of India, s. 18 (5) Interpretation Act 
(1889). 
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that the collection of revenue and the maintenance of peace are its chief functions 
and a person empowered to maintain peace and collect revenue would be " Govern¬ 
ment of that place. The Collector or Deputy Commissioner of a District would 
therefore, be the “ Government ” of his District. 3 And so it has been held that 
the Collector even acting in the management of a Khas Mahal, the property of the 
Government, is the Government within the meaning of this section. 4 


118. But the word has a much wider significance in sections 255-263-A, 
Govt. Stamps. which refer to offences relating to Government stamps, 
, 111 which the term includes not only the officers here 

described, but also persons “ authorized by law to administer executive government 
in any part of India, and also in any part of Her Majesty's dominions or in any foreign 
country. This definition was added to the Code as a result of the ’ Vienna 
Convention, and it was inserted at the instance of the Post Office to prevent the use 
ot fictitious stamps on letters received from abroad. 


119. In these sections, then, the term “ Government ” includes the execu¬ 
tive government of Native States and of all British colonies and dependencies and 
foreign States wherever situated. 


18. The word “Presidency ’’ denotes the territories subject to the 
“Presidency." Government of a Presidency. 


120. Analogous Law.— I he General Clauses Act 6 
town," but not “ Presidency " as follows :— 


defines “ Presidency- 


" 3 (41) - " Presidency-town’ shall mean the local limits for the time beam of the 

p , Ordinary Original Civil Jurisdiction of the Hi»h Court nf 

Presidency-town. Judicature at Fort William, Madras, or Bombay "as t ea 

may be, J 

121 The teim “ Presidency ” is a survival from the times of the East India 
Company who had divided its possessions in the East into three Presidencies each 

residency being under a Council of 12 to 16members, of whom one was the Piesident 

votc's° Ve Tf? r ’ th T rl f d ° n thG administrat ion of Ins Presidency by a majority of 
votes. The method of government proved cumbrous and dilatory and several 

Acts were passed to reform it. In 1773, the Regulating Act created a Governor- 

General of Bengal for the Presidency of Bengal, who was to be assisted by four Conn 

cillors and whose supremacy over the other three presidencies of Madras Bombay 

and Benecoolen was therein declared. 7 The Presidency of Benecoolen ceased to 

exist in 1824, and the Presidency of Bengal was abolished in 1854 when a I ieutenant 

Governor was appointed to administer Bengal. It was reconstituted in 1912“ 

the.e were, therefore, only two presidencies those of Madras and Bombay from 1854 
to 1912, when the three Presidencies were again restored. 

122 The Government of India Act, 1935, has abolished all distinctions 
between tin Presidencies and the provinces, though it saves the powers exercised 

w n T/, . Rh COUr,S “ success » rs °< «* *1 Sup reme P Cou,t anT.he 

Sadar Diwani Adalat . 9 e 

123. It is to be noted that the definition of » Presidency ” here given i, 
different from the definition of the “ Presidency-town ” as given in the r™ i 
Clauses Act.*® Calcutta, for instance, continued to be the Presidency-town undel 
the General Clauses Act, even when Bengal had ceased to be a Presidency. 

S KM’ L ( s.f*■> - .h. 

(7) In Sumatra founded in 1686 and deli- (Q) The r '/ awS Act 11 ot 1912). 
vered to the Dutch on 11th March 1824 in (10) Act X of India Ac h 1935. 
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19. The word “ Judge ” denotes not only every person who is offi- 
" Judge.” ciallv designated as a Judge, but also every person 

w ho is empowered by law to give, in any legal pro¬ 
ceeding, civil or criminal, a definitive judgment, or a judgment which, if not 
appealed against, would be definitive, or a judgment which, if confirmed 
by some other authority, would be definitive, or 

who is one of a body of persons, which body of persons is empower¬ 
ed by law to give such a judgment. 


“ Judge.” 


Illustrations . 

(a) A collector exercising jurisdiction in a suit under Act X of 1859 11 is a Judge. 

(fr) A Magistrate exercising jurisdiction in respect of a charge on which he has power to 
sentence to fine or imprisonment with or without appeal, is a Judge. 

t\t i member of a panchayat which has power, under Regulation VII, 1816, of the 

Madras Code, to try and determine suits, is a Judge. 

(^) A Magistrate exercising jurisdiction in respect of a charge on which he has power 
only to commit for trial to another Court, is not a Judge. 

124. Meaning of “Judge.” —In its ordinary and normal sense the word 
Judge means only a Judge of the High Court. 12 It does not mean a presiding 

officer of any Court. But the term has been enlarged as to its meaning in a number 
of Acts both here as well as in England, so that, in law, it may now mean any person 
competent to deliver a definitive judgment. So in the old Code of Civil Proceduie, 13 
^ 'Judge" was the presiding officer of a Court, and this definition has been preserved 
in the present Code. The same extended sense is conveyed by the Code of Criminal 
Procedure in which “ Judicial proceeding " is defined to be any proceeding in the 
course of which evidence is, or may be, legally taken on oath. 14 Of course, the 
judicial proceeding as here understood, need not necessarily be of a “ Judge/' 
for a person may be empowered to administer oath, and not competent to deliver 
a definitive judgment. He may be only competent to submit a report or record an 
opinion. Illustration ( d ) furnishes an apt illustration of this. It is, thus, clear that 
the term, “ judicial proceeding ", is wider, and does not imply proceedings of a 
Judge, though all proceedings of a Judge are judicial proceedings. 

125. According to the definition, every person officially designated a Judge 
is a Judge. Besides Judges of the High Court, Sessions Judges, District Judges, 
Assistant Sessions Judges and Subordinate Judges are ordinarily persons so designated. 
Besides these, persons who are authorized to give 15 a definitive judgment in a legal 
proceeding 16 are also included. Now, what is a definitive judgment? As used 
here, it means no more than a final judgment. A person, then, who is competent 
to deliver a final judgment, whether subject to confirmation on appeal or not, 

(11) Act X of 1859 {an Act to amend the law Province of Agra (except as to certain Scbe- 
r elating to the recovery of rent in the Presidency duled Districts) by the United Provinces 
of Fort William in Bengal) has been repealed Tenancy Act, 1901 (II of 1901), and in the 
in the Chota Nagpore Division of Bengal Central Provinces by the Central Provinces 
(except as to the District of Manbhum and Tenancy Act, 1920 (I of 1920). 
the Tributary Mahals) by the Chota Nagpore (12) Per Barke, B., in Elsie y v. Kirby, 12 
Landlord and Tenant Procedure Act, 1879 L. J. Ex. 97; Kissam v. Link. (1896) 1 Q. B. 
(Bengal Act I of 1879). see now the Chota 574; Re Noyce, (1892) 1 Q. B. 642; Miles v. 
Nagpore Tenancy Act, 1908 (Beng. Act VI of Presland, 4 My. & C. 431; Foster v/ Edwards, 
1908), and in the rest of Bengal (except as to 48 L. J. (Q. B.) 767; Seth v. Reading, 17 0. B. 
Calcutta, Orissa and the Scheduled Districts) D. 131. 

by the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885 (VIII of (13) S. 2, Act XIV of 1882; now see s. 2 (8), 

1885). It is now in force in the District of Act V of 1908. 

Manbhum, in the Darjeeling District and in (14) S. 4 {m), Act V of 1898. 

part of the Jalpaiguri District in Bengal and (15) " Judgment means the statement given 

such parts of it as are not inconsistent with by the Judge of the grounds of a decree or 
the portions of Act VIII of 1885 which have order,” s. 2 (10), C. P. C. (Act V of 1908): In 
been extended to the Orissa Division are in the Cr. P. C., Ch. XXVI (ss. 366-373) deals 
force in that Division. with Judgment. 

Act X of 1859 had been repealed in the (16) Co. Litt., 39a, 168a. 
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is a Judge. And so is a person who is a member of a Bench so empowered. A mem¬ 
ber of the Bench of Magistrates being, for instance, individually incompetent to 
deliver a definitive judgment, is, nevertheless, a Judge, because the Bench, of which 
he is a member, is so competent. But a Magistrate, as such, (except, of course, 
when expressly so empowered), entitled to certify an affidavit within the meaning 
of s. 539 of the Criminal Procedure Code, is not a judge. 17 

126. A judgment here means a formal adjudication upon any point claimed 

Meaning of Judg- , 0r ^tested by a party appearing before a Court. In the 
ment. language of the (.ode it is the sentence of the law pronounced 

by the Court upon the matter contained in the record.' 8 In 
a criminal case, a conviction is a judgment. But a miscellaneous interlocutory 
order is not. 1 ® But inasmuch as such orders are ordinarily passed by persons 
possessing the larger powers of delivering judgment, the distinction is, for the 
present purposes, immaterial. 

127. Secondly, since the judgment must be delivered in a "legal pro¬ 
ceeding " it is apprehended that a “ legal proceeding ” is not different from a 
" judicial proceeding ” as defined in the Code of the Criminal Procedure. 20 Similar 
definition occurs in the English Bankers’ Book Evidence Act, 1879 where the "legal 
proceeding " is defined to mean " any civil or criminal proceeding or enquiry in 
which evidence is, or may be given, and includes an arbitration." 2 ' The identity 
of the two is thus clearly established, for it is manifest that the definition of 

‘‘judicial proceeding ” is taken from the definition of "legal proceeding" in the 
English Statute. 

20. The words Court of Justice ” denote a Judge who is empowered 

by law to act judicially alone, or a body of judges which 

is empowered by law to act judicially as a body, when 
such Judge or body of Judges is acting judicially. 

Illustration. 

A panehayai acting under Regulation VII, 1816, of the Madras Code, havin- power 
to try and determine suits, is a Court of Justice. * 

128. Analogous Law.—The Regulation referred to in the illustration has 
been repealed by the Madras Civil Courts Act. 22 

What is a Court.—“ Court/’ says Lord Coke, “is a place where 
justice is judicially ministered, and is derived a cura quia in curiis publicis curas 
gerebant. But this definition appears to be too narrow. For as Fry, L.J., observed, 
A Court may perform various functions. The Court of Parliament is a Court, 
although many of its functions are not judicial. The members are, however, 
entitled to have absolute immunity for words there spoken. There are other 
Couits which are not Courts of Justice, but which are rather Courts of Investigation, 
e g. t a Coroner s Court/’ 24 So there are several Acts in which the term “ Court ” 
as received a definition of its own. But the Court, here intended, is the Court of 
Justice which according to the definition, means a Judge or Bench of Judges when 
actmgjudiaaily. The term has, however, another significance, as meaning the place 

out in 3 hi S sdefinitffin lniStered ’ WhlCh WaS originally its meanin ffi as Coke has pointed 

. 1 L°' !u is T t0 , be observed that a Court of Justice is only properly so desie- 
na ed when the Judge or the body of Judges is acting judicially. And they can 

(S 104 /r ] f U ?h Clally Wh T they are conductin g judicial proceeding as before denned 
(§124). If they are only dealing with merely administrative business, they are not 

/1 n\ n _ 1 1 . _ - ___ 


“Court of Justice." 


(17) Ramchandra, 5 Pat. 110. 

18) R- v. Biggins, 26 J. P. 437. 

d a,?s'04" of " ° rder " m c - p - c - (Act v 

(20) S. 4 {in), Cr. P. C. 


(21) 42 & 43 Viet , c. 11. 

(22) Act III of 1873. 

(23) Co. Litt., 58a. 

1 g4) R oya l Aquarium v. Parkinson, 

1 Ij. 431. 


(1892) 
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a Court; of Justice.** So a Court-martial, holding an enquiry into the conduct of an 
officer cannot be said to be a Court of Justice,nor is their inquirya judicial proceeding 
though a witness examined by them without administering oath stands in the same 
situation as a witness giving evidence before a judicial tribunal. 1 So the London 
and County Council, when hearing applications for music and dancing licenses are 
not a Court, and therefore, not a Court of Justice. 2 So also a Poor Rate Assess¬ 
ment Committee is not a Court. 3 But an officer enquiring into an Income-Tax 
objection in this country would appear to be a Court of Justice as regards that 
inquiry, for his proceedings are declared to be '‘judicial” by the Act, 4 though other¬ 
wise the proceedings are merely administrative and not judicial.’ The Court of 

Admiralty is of course, a Court of Justice, 5 and so are the Vice-Admiralty, and 
Vice-Admiralty Prize Court. 6 J 

21. The words “public servant” denote a person falling under 
l ublic servant. any of the descriptions hereinafter following, namely 

First .—Every Covenanted servant of the Queen ; 

Second. —Every Commissioned Officer in the Military, [Naval or Air! 7 

Forces of the Queen, while serving under the Government of India or anv 
Government ; J 

Third .—Every Judge ; 


Fourth . Every officer of the Court of Justice whose duty it is, as such 
officer, to investigate or report on any matter of law or fact, or to make 
authenticate, or keep any document, or to take charge or dispose of any 
property, or to execute any judicial process, or to administer any oath 
or to interpret, or to preserve order in the Court; and every person 
specially authorized by a Court of Justice to perform any of such duties ; 

Fifth .—Every juryman, assessor or member of a panchayat assisting 
a Court of Justice or public servant; & 

Sixth .—Every arbitrator or other person to whom any cause or matter 
has been referred for decision or report by any Court of Justice, or by any 
other competent public authority ; J 


Seventh .—Every person who holds any office by virtue of which he is 
empowered to place or keep any person in confinement ; 

Eighth .—Every officer of Government whose duty it is, as such officer, 
to prevent offences, to give information of offences, to bring offenders to 
justice, or to protect the public health, safety or convenience ; 


Ninth .—Every officer whose duty it is, as such officer, to take, receive 
keep or expend any property on behalf of Government, or to make any 
survey, assessment or contract on behalf of Government, or to execute 
any revenue-process, or to investigate, or to report, on any matter affecting 
the pecuniary interests of Government, or to make, authenticate or keep 
any document relating to the pecuniary interests of Government, or to 
prevent the infraction of any law for the protection of the pecuniary interests 
of Government, and every officer in the service or pay of_ Government or 
remunerated by fees or commission for the performance of any public duty; 


(25) Royal Aquarium v. Parkinson , (1892) 1 
Q. B. 409. 

(1) Per Lord Cairns, L., in Dawkins v.Lord 
Rokeby, L R.7H. L. 744 (754); O. A. from 
S. C. L. R. 8 Q. B. 255. 

(2) Royal Aquarium v. Parkinson, (1892) 1 
Q. B. 431. 

(3) R. v. St. Mary Abbots, (1891) 1 Q. B. 
378. 

(4) S. 37, Income Tax Act (II of 1886). 


(5) 26 & 27 Viet., c. 116, s. 3; 32 & 33 

Viet., c. 91, s. 3; 33 & 34 Viet., c. 90, s. 30. 

(6) 17 & 18 Viet., c 18, s. 3; ib. c. 19, 
s. 3; 26 & 27 Viet., c. 24, s. 2; 36 & 37 
Viet., c. 88, s. 2. 

(7) The words " Naval or Air " were sub¬ 

stituted for the words “ or Naval ” by the 
Repealing and Amending Act 1927 (Act X 
of 1927). V 
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Tenth. Every officer whose duty is, as such officer, to take receive 
keep or expend any property, to make any survey or assessment, or to 
levy any rate or tax for any secular common purpose of anv village, town 
or district, or to make, authenticate or keep any document for the ascer¬ 
taining of the rights of the people of any village, town or district ; 

Eleventh. Every person who holds any office in virtue of which he is 

empowered to prepare, publish, maintain or revise an electoral roll or to 
conduct an election or part of an election. 8 

Illustration. 

A Municipal Commissioner is a public servant. 

arA Expiation 1.—Persons falling under any of the above descriptions 
are public servants, whether appointed by the Government or not. 

, „ Explanation 2.—Wherever the words “ public servant ” occur, they 

every PerSOn Wh0 is in actuaI possession of ' 

r £,*1V! ? £ ubI,c . servant ’ whatever legal defect there may be in 
right to hold that situation. 

Explanation 3. The word “election” denotes an election for the 

SorTtv nf me ™ bers of any legislative, municipal or other public- 

authority, of whatever character, the method of selection to which is by, 

or under, any law prescribed as by election. 8 

to the 13 t!; m Anal ° g T VT- / ri '° tcrm “ P ublic scrv;)nt " bears some analogy 
to the term servant of the Queen, elsewhere defined.® Besides the persons 

comprised in the definition a large body of men have been so declared within the mean¬ 
ing of the section, by several local Acts.’ 0 

/ K 1 f I 1 ) n c r* I. 1 /> i r IK _ l r» « 


the 

his 

the 


ing 

( 8 ) Clause Eleventh and Explanation 3 
have been added by S. 2 of the Indian Elec- 

v°vvrv ffe ? ceS and inquiries Act (Act 

XXXIX of 1920). 

(9) S. 14, ante. 

(10) The following are such Acts or Regu¬ 
lations arranged alphabetically a : Ajmere 
Government Wards Regulation (I of 1888) 

11 (2); Allahabad University (XYUi of 

j. 887 l s - 18 (!) : Angul District Railway 
(I of 1894) s. 56; Assam Labour and Emi¬ 
gration (VI of 1901) s. 4 (2) ; Assam Forest 
Regulation (VII o( 1891) s. 69 ; b : Bengal 
Court of Wards (Bengal Act IX of 1879) ss 5 
9-A , Bengal Public Parks (II of i 90 4) s 7 ! 

VI t o[ S 'lKsm thS and Marriages Registration 
lot 1886) s. 14; Boilers Act (V of 1923) 

3 (?) : British Baluchistan l-orest Regula 
turn (V of !890, s. 86 ; British Burma Pilots 
(XII of 1883) s. 8 (2) ; Broach and Kaira In¬ 
cumbered Estate (XXI of 1881) s. 33 ; Broach 
Thakurs Relief (XV of 1872) s. 17 |A 

i I s a . r o U m empl ° yed t0 execute revenue process 
is a public servant; I sub Musa, B. U. C 117 i • 

Bombay Civil Courts (XIV of 1869) s 33 ■ 

Bombay Gourt of Wa.ds (BombayAct’ I of 

. *) 8 -2 t ( 12) ; Bombay Local Boards (Bom- 

bay Act I of 1880) s. 71 ; Bombay Mimical 

&i ,H y ACt , IH of 1888 ) * 52! ; Burma 
Lanai (Burma A ct n of 1905) s 167 . Burm ^ 

mbanknient (Burma Act IV of 1909) s 12 ■ 
Burma Forest (XI of 18811 s R ' 
Forest (IV of 19( 21 c 7 V ?, ) If ’ Burma 

■“ (»-».A'“in5 ^“ m 4 TW: 

xTm . t r 1 ‘'"me Movers 

(Benga’l Ac! m’ ?, 

pass (I of 1871) s. 6 ; Census Act fXVT i 
1590) s. 3 ( 2 ) ; Central Proving S£ of 


Wards (XXIV of 1899) s. 19 (2) ; Central 
I royinces Government Wards (XVII of 1885) 
M hhota N.igur Incumbered Estate 
( I of 1876) s. 21 ; C hittagong Port Commis¬ 
sioners (Bengal Act of 1887) s. 63 ; Civil 
(ourts (Bengal Act VI of 1871) s. 33; 
Coroners (IV of 1871) s. 5 ; Court of Wards 

a,', Act 111 of ,899 J s - Go urine (V of 

19 h s. 4 (2); e: Embankment (XIII of 1877) 
14 ; Emigration (XVII of 1908) 14 (2) : 

Emigration (XXI of 1883) ss. 16 (4), 18; 
f: Factories (XII of 1911) s. 4 (6) ; g: Glanders 
and Farcy (XIII of 1869) s. 4 (2); 

n: Hazrare Forest Regulation (VI of 1893) 
s - 413 ; i : Inland Steam Vessels (VI of 1884) 
ss. 7 38 ; k : Kanungos and Patwari (N. W. 
P. Act IX of 1889) s. 17; 1: Land Record 
Maintenance (Bengal Act III of 1895) s. 33; 
Land Revenue Act (N. W. P \ct XIX 
oi J873) s. 35 ; m : Madras Canals & Ferries 
(Mad. Act II of 1890) s. 11 ; Madras District 
Municipal (Mad. Act IV of 1884) s. 41- 
Madras horest (Mad. Act V of 1882) s. 60 • 
Madras Forest (V of 1882) s 66; Madras 
Labour Emigration (Mad. Act V of 1866) s 3- 

')l adr f S c L ° Cal Boards (Mad. Act V of 1884) s’ 
43 ; | A Sanitary Inspector is a public servant’ 
Tiruvengada, 21 M. 428] ; Madras Marriage 
and Divorce (XV of 1865) s. 23 ; Madras 
Municipal Act (Mad. Act I of 1884) s 56 

1884)^ 23 Ve M Co , nservanc y (Mad. Act VI of 
s 50 -]v of'l8« e m an 5 h o ipping(VI1 of 188 °) 

Revenue (U. P. Ac"'in of 1 90?)? 2T ?! (j^ 

^ Pa'S Ma eUef (X ^ IV of S s 2 

s 23 Pegf and ae s 1 tm Dl ? 0rce (XA of 186 5) 

egu and Sittang Canal (II of 1881) 
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132. Principle. —In all civilized countries, persons designated " the public 
servants form a class by themselves as requiring special protection of the law 
and as, on the other hand, deserving specially rigorous treatment for abuse of power. 
Pei sons who are the embodiment of law and authority naturally possess many 
immunities and privileges, and they are visited by the correspondingly severe 
penalties of law, if they deviate from the course prescribed to them by their duty. 
The Code has accordingly prescribed exceptional pains and penalties to provide 
for offences committed by and against public servants. 


133. The too comprehensive nature of the description of “ public servant ” 
was objected to at the time of the draft, but the Indian Law Commissioners defended 
it, adding : Supposing the several descriptions he (Mr. Norton) specifies to be as 
comprehensive as he takes them to be, yet it does not appear to us that they are 
faulty in this respect, with reference to the provisions in the two chapters relating 
to public servants in the application of which recourse will be had to them. We think 
they will be found sufficiently distinct and definite for the purpose they are to serve. 
We have no apprehension that there will be any difficulty in determining who are 
positively excluded as not falling under any of the descriptions in clause 14.” 11 

134. Meaning of Words. — “Public Servant” : The section describes 
the term by enumeration. The term may generally be defined to signify any person 
duly appointed and invested with authority to administer any part of the executive 
power of the Crown or to execute any other public duty imposed by law, whether it 
be judicial, ministerial, or mixed. " Other person to whom any cause or matter has 
been referred for decision or report ” : The “ cause or matter ” must be one in con¬ 
troversy. 12 “Every officer whose duty it is as such officer to take , etc., property ” : 
This means a person employed to exercise to some extent delegated function of 
Government : he must be either himself armed with some authority of a repre¬ 
sentative character, or his duties must be immediately auxiliary to those of some 
one who is so armed. 13 For the meaning of other clauses see below. 

135. Who are Public Servants ?—This section does not define public serv¬ 
ants, but describes them only by enumeration, which itself is merely illustrative 
and by no means exhaustive. Speaking generally, a “ Public servant ” must, 
firstly, be a servant, and secondly a public servant. It is not necessary that a seiv- 
ant should receive any salary or emoluments for his work, since an honorary 
servant discharging a public duty is as much a servant as a stipendiary servant 
in the pay of the Crown. 14 Thus a peon who was remunerated by a fee on processes 
served by him in a Collector's Court, 1 * or a candidate entertained without any pay 
in the Tahsil Office for learning work in the hope and expectation of eventually 
being taken on the staff 16 were both held to be public servants. 

136. Secondly, it is essential that a public servant must be in charge of 
some public duty. 17 Public duty is no where defined in the Code, and no general 


s. 14 ; Police (V of 1861) s. 8 ; Prisons (IX 
of 1894) s. 23 ; [A convict warmer or overseer 
is a public servant. Muhammada, (1908) 
P. R. No. 22] ; Punjab Steam Boilers and 
Prime Movers (Punj. Act II of 1902) s. 12 ; 
Punjab Military Transport (Punj. Act I of 
1903) s. 4 (2); r: Railway Act (IX of 1890) ss. 
4, 137 (1) ; Rangoon Port Commissioners (XV 
of 1879) s. 64 ; Rangoon Port (Burma Act 
IV of 1905) s. 107 ; Rangoon Victoria Memo¬ 
rial (Burma Act I of 1908) s. 4 ; Registration 
(XVI of 1908) s. 84; s: Sind Incumbered Estates 
(XX of 1896) s. 35 ; Small Cause Court (XV 
of 1882) s. 52 ; Steam Boilers (N. W. P. and 
Oudh Act I of 1899) s. 12 (3) ; Steamship 
(VII of 1884) ss. 9, 37 (3) ; t: Telegraph(XIII 
of 1885) s. 31 ; u: United Provinces District 
Board (U. P. Act III of 1906) s. 41 ; U. P. 
Steam Boilers and Prime Movers (U. P. Act 


I of 1889) s. 12 (3) ; Upper Burma Oil Field 
Regulation (VI of 1910) s. 12 ; Upper Burma 
Registration Regulation (II of 1897) s. 7 (2); 
v: Victoria Memorial (X of 1903) s. 4. 

(11) First Report, § 78. This section was 
clause 14 in the Draft Bill. 

(12) Debi Din, (1886) A. W. N. 295. 

(13) Ramajirav, 12 B. H. C. R. 1 ; Niza- 
muddin, 28 C. 344. 

(14) Parmeshar Datt, 8 A. 201 ; followed 
in Ramachandra Shahu, 12 Pat. 184; Mahen- 
dra Prasad, 9 I. C. (C.) 698. 

(15) Ramkrishna, 7 B. L. R. 446, 16 W. 
R. (Cr.) 27. 

(16) Parameshar Datt, 8 A. 201 ; Subramanya 
v. Somasundaram, 21 M. 428 ; Mahendra 
Prasad, 9 I. C. (C.) 698. 

(17) Nizamuddin, 28 C. 344. 
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definition of the word would be complete. It may, however, be said that all persons 
having to discharge delegated functions of administration of State are public serv¬ 
ants. 18 The duty imposed upon such public servant may be ever so exalted or 
menial, but, as long as he is discharging the public duty, he is a public servant. It 
matters little that there is some flaw in his appointment, as long as he has in fact 
taken the duties and responsibilities belonging to the position of a public servant 

and he performs those duties, and accepts those responsibilities, and is recognized 
as filling the position of a public servant.” 19 

137. I ublic servants known to the law are those statutory and those mention- 
ed in this section. The local or special laws have declared certain functionaries 
as public servants for the purposes of the Penal Code. (§ 131). As they owe their 

status to some Statute, they are designated Statutory public servants and in their 

case, it is not necessary to refer to the section, though th.'y must necessarily fulfil its 

requirements. But they have been so declared in order to place their status bevond 

contest. A person may be declared to be a public servant by a statute, but such 

declaration would not necessarily make him a public servant within the meaning 

of this section, unless he possesses any of the qualifications therein described, though 

he will, of course, be a public servant for other purposes in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of the Statute. 


Tests. 


138. Another point important to note is that a public servant need not 
necessarily be appointed by Government. 20 This is obvious from the explanation 
and from illustration ’ in which a Municipal Commissioner is declared to be a 
public servant, though he is elected by the suffrage of his constituency subject 
only to the approval of or confirmation by the Government. 

139. In determining whether a person is a public servant or not, the 

first thing to see is whether he is servant, f hen enquiry 
should turn to whether he is not a statutory public 

, servant. It is only then that the section need he referred 

to, and as the section is of last resort, attention must be paid to its clauses with a 
view to see if the case in point is covered by any of the eleven clauses here enumer¬ 
ated. On referring to them it will sometimes be found that a given case is covered 
by more than one clause which is quite possible, for the clauses are not mutually 

exclusive and exhaustive, and only a casual reference to them is sufficient to show 

that a case might conceivably fall within two or more clauses at the same time Thus 
tor instance,a covenanted servant of the Queen may be also a judge, an officer of a 
t ourt of Justice, a juryman, an arbitrator and the rest. But the fact that he may be 
one or more does not affect his status, if it is once so established. But in order to 
apply the test here prescribed, it is necessary to grasp with precision the meaning 
or each clause, for they are by no means free from difficulty. 

140. Statutory Public Servants.— A list of the Statutes defining such 
servants has been given elsewhere (§131). An illustrative enumeration may 

perhaps, make the subject further clear. Bailiffs and appraisers of the Presidency 
Courts of Small Causes, 22 Census officers, 23 Coroner of Presidency Town 24 
Emigration officers, 25 Managers of encumbered estates,' Factory Inspectors 1 2 
horest officers. 3 Servants and officers of the Indian Museum 4 Certain 
offic ers ap pointed under the Merchant Shipping Act, I860. 5 Officers executing 

(1) Local Encumbered Estates Acts, s. 21 • 
Act VI of 1876 (Chutia Nagpur) ; s. 22, Act 
XXI\ of 1870 (Taluqdars of Oudh);s. 33, Reg. 
IV of 1872 (Taluqdars, Thakurs and Jagirdars 
in Ajmere) ; s 33. Act XXI of 1881 (Broach 

?£qi Thakurs * etc ); s. 33, Act XX of 

1881 (Sindh’. 

(2) S. 3, Act XV of 1881. 

(3) S. 72, Act VII of 1878 

(4) S. 14, Act XXII of 1876. 

(5) S. 50, Act VII of 1880. 


(18) Cf. 55 and 56 Viet., c. 61. 

(19) Per Straight, J., in Parmeshar Datt, 

8 A. 201 (vide Expl. 2 to this section). 

(20) Expl. 1. 

(21) III. to “ eleventh ” clause. 

(22) S. 52, Act XV of 1882. 

(23) S. 4, Act XIV of 1880. 

(24) S. 5, Act IV of 1871. 

<25) S. 14, Act VII of 1871 ; s. 5, Act III of 
1876 ; s. 50, Act V. of 1877 s. 3, Mad. Act V. 
of 1866. 
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warrants of Marine Courts, 6 Municipal Commissioners and servants 7 Officers and 

a nd a ^ ° f J? cal an ^ district boards • Canal officers appoffited u^der the Peju 
and Setang Canal Act, 9 Embankment officers,Delegates of Pars! MatS 
moma 1 Court Patwaris and Kanungoes, 12 Pound Keepers,’ 3 Railway servants 
Telegraph officers of private company,’ 3 Registering officer’« Rangoon Port 
Commissmners, their officers and servants,’ 7 Sanitary Inspectors! 1 ' 8 Special Judge 
ShiC^ EnCUmlx ^ d E st a tes Act,’ 3 Judges and Assessors of Courts of W 

Amendment S Tt« r ri u Heads • ° f , vlll ^ e for Purposes of Madras Abkari Laws 
Amendment Act, Clerks appointed under the Broach Thakurs Relief Act whose 

duty it was to receive rents and execute revenue processes, 22 are all statutory 

public servants and so declared by the several Acts relating to them. Y 

141. Covenanted Servants of the Queen.— And first, it is provided that 

every covenanted servant of the Queen is a public servant. 
Clause 1 . The teirn covenanted servants ” has now all but passed out 

time it ti ffi ■ 11 the vocab , ular y of the Indian Government. But at one 

rin i r i tl V ffiClally ^ C °P 1Zed mode 0f ex P resslon as applied to members of 

the Indian Civil Service. The term originated at the time of the East India Company 
to winch superior servants were recruited in England by the Board of Directors 

co 7 en / nt by whlch th , ey bound themselves not to trade or to receive presents, 
to subscribe for pensions and so forth. This practice has since continued and the 

members of the Indian Civil Service are required to subscribe to a similar declaration. 
But the covenant is now signed as a matter of form. It has ceased to have any 

practicai utility. The term covenanted servant ” therefore now exactly corresponds 
with the members of the Indian Civil Service. 23 

142. Persons recruited for what is called the minor civil services, e.g. ' Edu¬ 
cation, Forest, Police, Geological Survey ' and the like, are not included ’in the term 

tor they are not covenanted servants of the King, though their selection and mode 
ot appointment is identical. 

. * 43 ; , The terminology of this clause was objected to on the ground tha+ it 

might include covenanters with Government by Charter-party. But as tc this 

the Indian Law Commissioners replied that " considering the positive sense that 

e term covenanted servant ’ bears in the Company's territories, we deem it to 
be most unlikely. 24 


144. Officers of the Army, Navy and Air Force.— Commissioned officers 

of the Army, Navy and Air Force are those to whom commis- 
5e 2 - sions for command over officers and men of the regular 

forces have been duly issued. 


145 ‘ the regular Army, Navy and Air Force of the Empire are under 
the command of the Crown, the military rank and powers of command of their 
officers depend solely on commissions from the Crown issued in accordance with 
the provisions of 25 and 26 Viet., c. 4 25 entitled “ an Act to enable Her Majesty to 


(6) S. 15, Act IV of 1875. 

(7) See Local Municipal Acts and s. 25, Act 
XV of 1873 ; s. 22, Act VIII of 1874 ; s. 56, 
Mad. Act V cf 1878 ; s. 51, Bom. Act III of 
1872 ; s. 15, Bom Act VI of 1873. 

(8) See Local Acts; Tiruvenguda, 21 M. 428. 

(9) S. 14, Act II of 1881. 

(10) S. 23, Act XV of 1865. 

(11) S. 35, Act XIX of 1873 ; s. 8, Act XIII 
of 1882. 

(12) S. 6, Act I of 1871. 

(13) S. 27, Act IV of 1879. 

(14) S. 18, Act I of 1876. 

(15) S. 84, Act II of 1877. 

(16) S. 64, Act XV of 1879. 

(17) S. 29, Act XVI of 1882. 

(18) S. 12 of Bengal Food Adulteration 
Act, 1884,— Shailesh, 59 C. 234. 


(19) S. 50, Act VII of 1880. 

120) S. 24 (c). Mad. Act V of 1879. 

(21) S. 17, Act XV of 1872; I sub Musa B 
U. C. 117. 

(22) Dina Nath Gangooly, 8 B. L. R. Add 
58; 17 W. R. (Cr.) 12. 

(23) The term “ Covenanted servant ” is 
nowhere defined in the Statutes. It has been, 
however, used in the sense of the text in s. 57 
(1793) 33 Geo. Ill, c. 52, which lays down 
a scheme for the administration of India. 
The term is treated synonymously with the 
Indian Civil Service in the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice Act, 1861, s. 2 (24 & 25 Viet., c. 54). 

(24) First Report, § 77. 

(25) (1862) Army, Marines, Militia and 
Volunteers Act. 
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issue Commissions to the officers of Her Majesty's land Forces and Royal Marines, 
and to Adjutants and Quarter-masters of the Militia and Volunteer Forces without 
affixing Her Royal Sign Manual thereto.” That Act provides for the issue of com¬ 
missions under the signatures of the Commander-in-Chief and one of Her Majesty’s 

Royal Marines, of the Lords Com¬ 
missioners of the Admiralty, and in the case of Military Chaplains Commissariat 

and store officers, and of the Adjutants and Quarter-masters in the Milithi and 

Volunteer Forces, of one of Her Majesty s said Principal Secretaries, and that eveiy 

such commission issued and signed in pursuance of such order in Council shall 

conclusive evidence that the officer named in any such Commission had been 

appointed or promoted by Her Majesty to the rank or office named therein. 

140. It will, however, be observed that all persons included in this definition 

are not public servants within the meaning of this section. For in the first place 

they must be commissioned officers, that is to say, an officer holding commission 

such as above set out. A ” superior officer ” is not a commissioned officer, but only 

a warrant officer. 1 But an officer holding an honorary commission is included in 
the term. 

147. But the commission must be held in the Militarv and Naval 

horces of the King. These words would appear to include forces other 

than the regular forces, e.g., the auxiliary forces, the volunteers and 
volunteer forces, and the militia. 2 A commissioned officer whether in 

the regular or reserve forces, stipendiary or volunteer is a public 
servant. But the officer must be " serving under the Government of India 
or any Government.” 3 That is to say, officers on active dutv alone are public 
servants. 1 hose superannuated or retired on leave or under suspension are excluded 
because they do not then perform the functions which identify them with the 
Government from which they derive their delegated authority. And since the 

Government” they must be serving under must be British, their service in a Native 
state would not be such service as is contemplated by the section. 

148. Every Judge is a Public Servant. —A Judge is defined in section 19, 

Clause 3 an< ^ * s then simple to see what persons fall into this 

category. 

149. Officers of Court of Justice. —This clause for the first time intro- 

Clause 4. duces the term “officer” without defining it. It is again 

, used in clauses 8 to 10. It is omitted in clause 7 where the 
use of the term might have been equally apposite. But at the same time if close 
attention is paid to the several clauses, it will be perceived that the term has been 
used in a^ definite sense, and that it is not used as merely a substitute for the word 

X i . j • t a person, employed to exercise, 

to some extent, and in certain circumstances a delegated function of Government. 

tie >s either himself armed with some authority of a representative character, or his 

duties are immediately auxiliary to those of some one who is so armed. 4 In this 

sense, it may include a person in the position of a peon, 5 but not a carter,® or the 
lessee of a village, 7 though Deshtnukhs and Deshpandes would be sufficiently within 
the meaning of the term, as they are appointed to perform for the State a portion 
oi its functions, or to aid those who are its active representatives. 8 

k • , 1 ?°- Now, understanding the term “officer” in this sense, the clause 
is intended to include all ministerial officers attached to the Courts of Justice Clerks 
of Courts are, as such, required to report on any matter of “ law or fact ” as whether 
a plaint, petition or memorandum of appeal is, or is not, within time, and whether 


(1) (1881) 44 & 45 Viet , c. 58, s. 190 (4). 

(2) S. 170 (7), 44 & 45 Viet., c. 58. 

(3) lb., s. 190 (12), (13) & (14). 

(4) Per West, J., in Ramjirav , 12 B. H. C 

R. 1 ; Nazamuddin, 28 C. 344. 


(5) Rcimkrishna, 7 B. L. R. 448 ; 16 W, R 
(Cr.) 27; Kizamuddin, 28 C. 344. 

(6) Nachimuttu, 7 M. 18. 

(7) Ramjirav, 12 B. H. C. R. 1. 

(8) See Clause Ninth, post ; Ramjirav, 12 B 
H. C, H 1. 
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e t n?r a u% b p e d en w?t r h e ^h nted *7/ du / y autdori f d person. A Record Keeper® is a person 

S ;L ? f 5 / exhlblt s and property in suit, while process-servers are entrusted 

with the dutjr ot executmg judicial processes.’ 0 Notaries Public are, as a rule, 

ppouUcd to administer oaths, while officers variously described are entrusted with 

the duty of preserving older in Court. These are the persons ordinarily so employed 

but the last clause widens the scope of the rule, for it clothes any person specially 

authorized by a Court to discharge any of the foregoing functions with the status of 
public servant. 


151 . A Court Ameen employed to prepare a plan, to inspect a site, or to 
ettect a partition, would thus fall within the last provision, as a person specially 
authorized by a Court of Justice. A Commissioner appointed by Court to examine 
a witness would appear to share the same privilege. 

152. The words " specially authorized" obviously imply that the delegation 

Specially author- aut ^ or ity * s ( a ) legal, (b) by a person who himself possesses 
ized. the authority to authorize another, and (c) by a person 

. . who is a ministerial officer as against a judicial officer. 11 

Again, the authorization must be express, though in certain cases, it may even 
be implied. 12 The question whether the authority is or is not properly exercised 

. . . — it is clothed with the legality necessary to afford protection 

to the public servant. 13 Impropriety in the exercise of the authority ought to be 
distinguished from illegality which totally deprives a person of the privilege given 
to the public servant. 


153. Juror, Assessor and Panch. —Jurors, assessors and panches while 

Clause 5. on that actually engaged in the discharge of their 

duties, are public servants. This is evident, for they are in 
the position of Judges and, therefore, possess the Judge’s privilege and immunities. 
Even when assisting a public servant other than a Judge, they are entitled to the same 
privilege and protection as the public servant who.n they have come to assist. 


154. Arbitrators and Commissioners. —Arbitrators and Commissioners 
Clause 6. or ot . her assistants of Courts are public servants whose inter¬ 

vention becomes sometimes necessary, and is not infrequently 
salutary. But the privilege extends only to persons acting on the motion of the Court 
or a public servant. It does not extend to officious intermeddlers with public proceed¬ 
ings, or to persons to whose arbitrament the disputing parties may have submitted 
their cause, with or without the approval of the Court. For, unless the person is 
made the referee of the Court, 14 or unless some "cause or matter " is referred to him 

" for decision or report ” 15 he is not invested with the immunity which the Court 
possesses. 


155. The persons typified in this section are really persons who fill more 
or less judicial character, and for the limited purpose for which they are appointed 


(9) “ It is questioned by one officer whether 
Jawabnavises, Govncishtas, and other servants 
of the class come under any of the descrip¬ 
tions in this clause so as to be subject to the 
provisions of cl. 138 (now s. 161). It seems 
to us that as servants whose duty it is ‘ to 
make ’ or ‘ keep documents ' they fall under 
the 5th, 10th or 11th description, according 
to the Department in which they may be 
employed.”—Indian Commissioners’ First 
Report, s. 79. 

(10) Bhagai Dafadar , 2 B. L. R. (F.B.) 21, in 
which resistance was held to be criminally 
punishable—and rightly so. 

(11) Per Pollock, C.B.. in Walsh v. South- 


worth, L. R. 6 Exch. 150. 

(12) Dharam Chand, 22 C. 596, followed in 
Sheo Progas v. Bhup Narain, 22 C. 759 ; 
Abdul Karim v. Bullen, 6 A. 385, Court Fees 
Act, s. 22 (Act VII of 1870). This view is 
supported by Walsh v. Southworth, L. R. 6 
Exch. 150. 

(13) Abdul Ghafur, 23 C. 896; Satischandra 
v. Jadu Nandan, 3 C. W. N. 741 ; Coville v. 
Kristo Kishore, 26 C. 746; Durga Charan v. 
Nobin Chandra . 25 C. 274. 

(14) Sundar Majhi, 30 C. 1084, 

(15) Per Edge, C.J., and Oldfield, J., in 
Debi Din, (1886) A. W. N. 295. 
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they become as it were the alter ego of the persons appointing them. Of course, in 
all such cases, only the fact of appointment is material, its propriety being irrelevant. 

156. Policemen, Jailors. —Policemen are persons empowered to place any 

person in confinement, while Jailors are persons empowered 
Clause 7. to keep persons in confinement. They are both, therefore, 

public servants. The test under this head being that the 
person should have the authority to take or keep another person in confinement, 
a person so empowered would be a public servant, though he may himself 
be in confinement. Where, for instance, a convict warder is empowered to 
keep persons in confinement, he becomes a public servant, though lie is himself 
kept in confinement by another, who, again, ison that account a public servant. 16 
The authorization here contemplated must, however, be legal ; that is to say, 
the persons empowered to place and keep persons in confinement must have 
been so empowered by a competent authority, and as a part of his official duty. The 
authority must then be general, and not special or relating to any individual case. 
Where, for instance, a Magistrate orders a person to arrest a runaway offender, 17 
the latter does not thereby becomes a public servant, because the arrest made was 
not made by virtue of any office which lie held. The power to arrest or detain 
arrested persons must be inherent in his office. It must be a part of his ordinary 
duties. But it need not be a power unqualified or unlimited. For no one possesses 
such a power. A Forest officer detecting a person committing an offence against 
the Forest Act may take him into custody. 18 He is, therefore, a public servant 
under this clause, though he is also dec lared to be a public servant under the Forest 
Act. 19 The power may be conferred upon a person either generally by Statute 
or Rules and Regulations made thereunder, or it may be conferred by or implied in 
an appointment to an office duly made. A person so appointed would, then, become 
a public servant if, by virtue of his office, he has the power to confine any person. 
If he has the power otherwise than by virtue of his office, he is not a public servant. 
For example, any private person may arrest any person who, in his view, commits 
a non-bailable and cognizable offence, 20 but all persons arc not, therefore, public 
servants. 

157. Peace Officers.— Similarly, persons holding office by virtue of which 

Clause 8 it is their duty to (a) prevent offences, (b) to give information 

of offences, (c) to bring offenders to justice, or (d) to protect 
the public health, safety or convenience are declared to be public servants. Police¬ 
men, Village watchmen, 21 Revenue and Police Patels in Bombay, 22 fall into this 
class, which, however, is large enough to include even Judges and Magistrates whose 
duty is as much to prevent offences 23 as to punish for them. And the clause would 
include Forest officers, officers of the Salt, Excise or Opium department, or indeed, 
of any department whose duty it is to protect the interest of their department by 
preventing the commission of offences against it. 

158. Officers appointed to gb'e information of offences may, again, be 
Policemen, Village chowkidars, or members of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, such as detectives or the like. Mere informers and secret agents are 
not, however, included in the term, because they are not “ officers of Government 
whose duty it is as such officers ” to give information of offences. 

159. Officers appointed to bring offenders to justice are again Policemen, 
Judges, Magistrates, Public Prosecutors and persons generally or specially charged 
with the duty of conducting prosecutions. A person appointed by the Government 
Solicitor with the approval of Government and under an arrangement made by the 
Governor-General in Council to act as prosecutor in a Police Court is thus a public 


(16) Kallachand, 7 W. R. (Cr.) 99; Muham- 
mada, (1908) P. R. (Cr.) No. 22. 

(17) E.g. under s. 65, Cr. P. C. 

(18) S. 51, Forest Act (V of 1882). 

(19) Ib. t s. 60. 


(20) S. 59, Cr. P. C. 

(21) Siddhut. 26 A. 542 ; Appaji, 21 B. 517 

(22) Appaji, 21 B. 517. 

(23) See Part IV " Prevention of offences’ 
(ss. 106-126), Cr. P. C. 
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servant.** Similarly, officers of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

Amma s appointed under the Police Act are public servants,’ because their duty 
leads them to bring offenders under that Act to justice. 


160. Lastly, Health Officers, Sanitary Inspectors, Bazar Masters, Hackney 

Carriage Examiners, Engineers of the Public Works and Irrigation Departments, 

Postal Officials, Street Overseers, and, indeed, all persons having similar duties to 

perform by virtue of their office are public servants. But Inn-keepers and Dak 

Bungalow cooks are not persons engaged to protect public convenience, though their 
duties are subservient thereto. 


61. Miscellaneous Officers of Government.—The ninth clause is really 
Clause 9. the °^ a Podrida of the section, and it includes within its 

rr , . . comprehensive grasp a large mixed class of non-desciipt 

officers who could not be specially provided for. Generally speaking, this class 

u cs ° cers who receive or disburse money on behalf of Government, such as 
treasurers. Cashiers, Opium and Stamp vendors employed in the Government 
treasuries. But a Stamp vendor employed not under the Stamp Act, but under 
an agreement with the Collector was held not to be a public servant. 2 

162. Persons whose duty it is to make survey on behalf of Government 
are members of the Geological and Topographical Survey of India, officers connected 
with State Railways, Canal and Iirigation departments and the Department of 
Settlement and Agriculture. As belonging to this department may be meniioned 
pat war is, and other minor officials, who prepare maps and plans of rural areas 
tor the purpose of assessment. A surveyor preparing a map of water-course of a 
khas mahal under the orders of the Collector is a public servant, for “ the Collector 
acting m the management of a khas mahal, the property of the Government is as 
much the Government within the meaning of section 17 of the Indian Penal Code as 
when he is exercising any other of the duties of his official position. 4 

163. Officers who make contracts on behalf of Government are those belong¬ 
ing to the Commissariat and Public Works Department. Officers in charge of 
Excise, Opium, Ganja and Salt have also to make contracts on behalf of Government 
for their sale, but as these officers are usually Civil Officers of the district, they fall 
not only into this, but also othei clauses of the section. 

164. Persons who execute judicial process have been declared to be public 
servants in clause 4. Following that analogy, Revenue process-servants and others 
assisting the Revenue officers are here declared to fall into the same class. For 
like judicial subordinates they, too, are exposed to the same temptations and are, 
therefore, equally amenable to the same rules. Peons, whether permanent or super¬ 
numerary, attached to the Collector's office, and whether in receipt of fixed pay 
or fees, are within the rule, 5 and so is a peon in the service and pay of Government 
but attached to office of the Superintendent of the Salt Department, though his 
duties were probably generally to obey the orders of his superior.® But such a 
menial can scarcely be designated an “ officer " in the sense in which that word is 
used in common parlance. The term must then be understood as merely connoting 
one who is appointed to some office foi the performance of some public duty. 7 

165. Persons empowered to investigate or to report on any matter affecting 

the pecuniary interests of Government are scattered over almost every department 

of Government. As such, they become public servants, though they may not be 

otherwise so qualified. Tax collectors and Tahsil officials are amongst those falling 
into this class. 


(24) Butto Kristo Doss, 3 C. *197. 

(25) Act XI of»1890. 

(1) Upendra Kumar Ghose, 3 C. L. J. 475 ; 
Nataraja, 46 M. 90. 

(2) Kalyanray, B. U. C., P. 36. 

(3) Mudsuddeen, 2 N. W. P. H. C. R. 148. 


(4) Bajoo Singh, 26 C. 158. 

(5) Ramakrishna Das, 7 B. L. R. 446. 

(6) Nizamuddin, 28 C. 344. 

(7) Nizamuddin, 28 C. 344 ; Ramajirav, 12 
B. H. C. R. 1 (Cr.). 
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166. Persons who " make, authenticate or keep any document relating to 
the pecuniary interests of Government ” similarly form a numerous class. Revenue 
Inspectors and Patwaris stand on the lowest rung of the ladder amongst officials of 
the Department of Survey and Settlements who make documents relating to the 
pecuniaiy interests of Government, namely, the land-revenue. Revenue record- 
keepers and the like are persons who keep such documents. 

167. Persons who prevent the infraction of any law for the protection of 
the pecuniary interests of Government are men like customs officials, and those 
engaged to detect contraband trade against the monopoly of Government, Excise 
Inspectors are, for instance, employed to prevent the manufacture of illicit liquor 

or the importation of foreign opium or ganja. Consequently, they become public 
servants under the rule. ' F 


168. Every officer in the service or pay of Government, is, apart from other 
considerations, a public servant. But, of course, an officer holding a mere sinecure 
cannot be called a public servant for there can, then, be no reason for applying to him 
the exceptional provisions specially enacted for them in the Code. The clause must 
therefore, mean a person who holds an office to which some public duty is attached' 
and which he may be called upon to perform. Consequently, an unpaid apprentice 
in the office of a Sub-Registrar in Bengal is not a public servant even though his 
services be reimbursed by the Sub-Registrar out of his allowance. 8 Such was also 
held to be the case of a Quarter-master’s clerk. 9 On the other hand, a Police Sub- 
Inspector attached to the Finger Print Bureau as an expert, and called as such is a 
public servant and a bribe offered to him would be punishable under section 161 10 

169. Officers of Local Bodies. - Tiffs clause compendiously states what 

Clause 10. is rnorc elaborately stated in the last preceding clause in 

respect of officers of Government. Mntatis mutandis, similar 
officers, though in the service of Town or Urban Municipalities, 1 ' Local Boards 
District Councils, Sanitary Boards or other similar bodies are public servants Per¬ 
sons who are in charge of religious as distinguished from secular public benevolence 
are, however, not public servants. 

170. Municipal Engineers who receive money from the Municipality and 
pay it out to contractors are, thus, within the definition, 12 though an Engineer who 
is merely empowered to sign a bill or cheque upon which a different official pays 
the money might be conceivably classed otherwise, on the ground that he does n >t 

expend any property ” of the Municipality. 13 Municipal or Local Board overseers 
octroi and cattle-pounds moharirs, cess collectors, 14 goods clerks 15 or union 

karmans 16 are persons who take o rec ive money for their Municipality or I ocal 
Boards as the case may be. They are, therefore, public servants. But a Local 
Board Sircar who merely supervises road work is not a public servant 17 

171. A Municipal Commissioner individually may be a nonentity but he is 

declared to be a public servant by the illustration, but for which he mffiht not have 
fallen within that class. b 

172. Not Public Servants.— It was held in a Calcutta case that there was 
nothing in the Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act 18 to suggest that it was a “ public 
servant.” 19 It was, however, conceded that it could be a public servant under 
clause 10 of the section. But that clause speaks of an “ officer ” and not a person 
and an officer cannot be a juridical person such as a corporation must necessarily 
be. Indeed, there is scarcely any room for doubt that even the term person as used 


(8) Mabend.*a, 9 I. C. (C.) 698 ; Bhagwati 
Sahai, 32 C. 664 ; but Cf. Fill a Bhana, (1888) 
B. U. C 38 

(9) Ahad'shah, (1918) P. R. (Cr.) 18; 45 
I. C 150. 

(10) Karam Chand, 69 I. C. (L.) 445. 

(11) Ezekiel, 6 Bom. L. R. 54 (under the 
City of Bombay Municipal Act) (Bom. Act 
HI of 1888) ; Ramasnmi, 13 M. 131 (under 
the Madras District Municipalities Act). 


(12) Naufawram, 6 B. H. C. R. 64. 

„ Cdbbes, J., in Naufawram, 6 B. H 

L. K. o4. 


(14) Babulal, 33 B. 213. 

(15) Zakaria, 9 P. R. 1893. 

(16) 1 Weir 128. 

(17) Addaita v. Kali Dass 12 

(18) Act IV of 1877 


C. W. 


N. 96. 


(19) Municipal Corporation, 3 C. 758. 
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“ irm Se Th 1S USt ? th !, re in itS strictly narrower sense as denoting a human being- 

(§, ? .)■, lhe sectl0n does not appear to contemplate the possibility of including 
artificial persons within its comprehension. F y Cl am g 

s 

173. Then, again, it appears almost superfluous to add that servants in 
private employ are not public servants within the meaning of the section But 
such a contention was once made in a case in which the cashier of the Bank of Bengal 
carrying on the treasury business of the Government had received illegal gratifica- 

_ r . ..i. on deposit of a certain sum on behalf 

of Government. The cashier was proceeded against for receiving illegal gratifica- 

tion as a public servant , his status as such being supported on the ground that he was 

ment°" h 2 C o r t0 take any P ro P ert y on behalf of Govern- 

ment. But the Court held that the money received by the cashier was for the 

Bank and not for he Government, and that, therefore, he could not be deemed to be 
a public servant. 21 But the manager of the Court of Wards, though not a servant of 
Government, is yet a public servant, inasmuch as the Court of Wards being the 
Government, his duty to receive moneys for the Court of Wards is reallv a receint 
on behalf of Government.’’ 22 But this case is in conflict S a Madras ^ase fn 
which a peon employed by the manager of an estate in charge of the Court of Wards 
was held not to be a public servant^ 23 Assuming that the peon was a servant of 
the Com t of Wards he could not but be a public servant if the manager in the Allaha¬ 
bad case was a public servant, for both persons performed the same duties and it 
is, therefore, submitted that the Madras case was not correctly decided The correct 
view was taken by Ainslie and Paul, JJ„ in a Calcutta case in which they held a peon 
of the Collector s Court who received no fixed pay from the Government but was 
remunerated by fee whenever employed to serve any process and was placed on the 
Register of Supernumerary peons to be a public servant. 24 So a peon in the service 
and pay of Government and attached to the office of a Superintendent of the Salt 
Department is a public servant, though his duties were only to carry out the orders 
of his official supeiior, himself a public servant. Of course, labourers and menial 
servants employed to do work or labour on account of the Government are not 

“officers” and do not fall within the definition of “public servants” here 
given. 25 


174. A carter temporarily employed by the Public Works Department 
could not arrogate to himself that status, 1 though a Lascar can do as in Madras 2 
But the Receiver of an estate appointed pendente lite is not a public servant 3 for 
his position is that of a guardian of the estate for the protection of which he 
is appointed. So a clerk appointed by a Sub-Registrar and paid out of an 
allowance given to him is not a public servant as his appointment is not con¬ 
templated by the Indian Registration Act, though it empowers the Registering 
officers to keep a proper establishment. But that alone would scarcely convert 
every employee under that provision into a public servant. 4 So, while Munici¬ 
pal officers may be, and ordinarily are classed as public servants, it does 
not follow that all servants of the municipality are also public servants. A 
municipal water-rate collector is thus held not to be a public servant : et hoc 
genus omne* Similarly, a goods clerk of a Railway Company,® or a Quarter¬ 
master’s clerk, 7 stand outside the category of public servants. So is the lessee of 


(20) Clause 9. 

(21) Modun Mohun, 4 C. 376. 

(22) Mathura Prasad, 21 A. 127; This case 
was decided ander the N. W. P. Act, which 
does not contain any declaration as to a 
manager being a public servant, which, how¬ 
ever, is expressly provided in the O. P. Court 
of Wards Act, S. 12 (ii). Act XVII of 1885. 

(23) Arrayi, 7 M. 17 ; dissented from in 
Nizamuddin , 28 C. 348. 

(24) Ram Krishna Das, 7 B. L. R. 44. This 
case, too, was dissented from in Nizamuddin, 


28 C. 348. 

(25) Nachimuttu, 7 M. 8. 

( 1 ) lb . 

(2) Public Prosecutor v. Annan Naidu, 
48 M. 867. 

(3) Ebrahim, 29 C. 236. 

(4) Bhagawat Sahai, 32 C. 664. 

(5) Gulab, 1 A. L. J. 125, refers to 
Municipal Act (Act I of 1900) s. 51. 

(6) Zakaria, (1898) P. R. No. 9. 

(7) Ahad Shah, (1918) P. R. (Cr.) 18; 45 
I. C 150. 
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a village from Government though he be under obligation to keep an account of the 
forest revenues and pay it a proportion thereof. 8 A villager assisting a headman 
in the discharge of his public duties is no more a public servant than a person whom 
a Magistrate may require to assist him in the discharge of his public duties. 9 Such 
is also the malguzar holding an enquiry in the matter of damage done to a Government 
forest, though it may be his duty under the Forest Act to assist Government. 10 A 
person employed by parties to settle a dispute, though approved by the Court is 
not necessarily to be treated as appointed by it so as to rlothe him with the character 
of a public servant. 11 A person nominated bv the Collector under s. 69 of tin; 
Bengal Tenancy Act is not a public servant because he does not perform any of the 
duties of a public servant. 12 So, again, a public servant would cease to be so on his 
suspension from duty. 13 A corporation, though a juridical person, is not a natural 
person so as to be a public servant within the meaning of the section. 14 


22. The words “moveable property ” are intended to include cor- 
" Moveable prop- poreal property of every description, except land and 

erty things attached to the earth or permanently fastened 

to anything which is attached to the earth. 


175. Analogous Law.—The term “moveableproperty,” here defined,differs, 
on the one hand, from its definition in the Larceny Act 15 as well as from its numerous 
definitions in the other Acts of the Indian Legislature. 16 In the English Acts, 
all intangible rights in property are included in the term and such is the case in the 
Transfer of Property Act, and other Acts of the Indian Legislature. But in this 
section, the term is limited to corporeal property, that is to say, tangible moveable 
property as distinguished from intangible rights which law regards as property 
and clothes the holder with rights of ownership therein. The definition, thus, 
excludes all incorporeal objects such as legal relations and rights which are included 
in the term in civil law. In other words, it takes no account of rights or interest 
in things apart from the things themselves. 

176. Under English Law, which borrows its terminology from the Roman 
Law, property is divided into (a) corporeal or (/;) incorporeal, sometimes spoken of 
as tangible or intangible property. Corporeal property is such as can be perceived 
by the senses, such as land or a coat, while incorporeal' property consists merelv of 
legal relations and rights including legal obligations and rights of action. 

177. Principle.—Since intangible lights in property are not visible, the 
Penal Code excludes them from the definition of moveable property. Again things 
permanently attached to the earth are also excluded from the definition of moveable 
property in this section ; but in civil law, their character would be determined not 
yy the mere fact of attachment but by its degree. By excluding intangible rights 
and including things not permanently attached to the earth, the Code makes that 
definition at once wider and narrower than what obtains in civil law. It does so to 
eschew conflict and complications, which were sure to arise in the working of the Code 
if a more comprehensive definition were adopted. Thiswould be clear from the sequel! 

178. Meaning of Words.—“ Corporeal property ” is property which may be 
perceived by the senses in contradistinction to incorporeal rights which are not so 
perceivable, such as obligations of all kinds. “ Except land Land, being immove¬ 
able property, could not have been included in the term “moveable property ” It 
Should be noted that the words used in one place is “ land ” and in another place 

earth . The two words are used in senses apart, as will be explained in the 

(16) Cf. S. 2 ( 6 ) of the General Clauses Act 
(Act I of 1868) ; S. 3 (34) of the General 

Clauses Act (Act X of 1897); S. 3 of the 
Indian Registration Act (Act III of 18771- 
Cl (9) of S. 2 of Act XVI of 1908 ; S. 44 of 

the Indian Companies Act (Act VI of 18821 

as amended by Act VII of 1913 • s. 3 of 
1882) TranSfer ° f Propert >' Act (Act IV of 


( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 

518. 

( 13 ) 

(14) 

(15) 


Ranijirav, 12 B. H. C. R. 1. 

Kga Paw. (1917) 38 I. C. (U. B.) 735 
Meharban, 9 I. C. (A.) 669. 

Sunder Mahji, 30 C,. 1084 (1087). 
Chattar Lai v. Thacoor Per shad, 18 C 

Dinanath, 8 B. L. R. App. 58 
Municipal Corporation, 3 C. 758 (764) 
24 & 25 Viet., c. 96, s. 1. 
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sequel (§§ 167- 169) “ Things attached to the earth ” • s« the definition of 

which is included in the phrase " attachcd'trf the earth t,T " ly ! sten 

dehned^here HT^. " 

narrower as compared with its definitions elsewhere For ihfie incorporeal riehts 

«* C »* excludes them from the ffiliSf o? 

not be conchicia'e'toth^easy workingof theTod'e.* a " d 'Ontphcations which would 
thines. 18 i°t' dL h s e omT," cT V,ab ! e F r S pe , rty a” then ”" ans onl y visible or tangible 

does it include things such as trees and buildings attached to the earfh P Biit’ earth 

S ^he^h »or W ^ 50 f* ls so Cached. If it iSemoveS 

ject ot theft. So it is provided in section 378 that “ a thing so long as it is attached 
to the earth, not being moveable property, is not the subject of theft ; but it becomes 
capable of being the subject of theft as soon as it is severed from the earth ” ,e Thus 
stones so long as they are imbedded in the earth are immoveable property being a 
part of the earth,but as soon as they are quarried and carried away, theybecome move- 

polseSrof’bv the Co ° re ’ ^ °J S ° where a swam P bad been taken 

taneously formed on it, it was held that the removal of salt from the swamp converted 

} wl rZ ° v ^ able pro P e [ ty ' so th at the accused were rightly convicted of its theft 
We cannot distinguish this case,” observed the Court, “from theft of wood in a 

wtThhfo f 9 rest > except that salt is actually a part of the soil, while trees are not • 
yet things immoveable become moveable by severance, and this would apply to severed 
parts of the soil, e.g., stone quarried minerals, iron, or salt collected aswell as to 
timber which has grown, or edifices which have been raised on the land.” 20 So in 
another case where the accused were charged with stealing 100 cart-loads of earth 
from the complainant s land, the Court upheld their conviction for theft observing : 

It appears to us that earth when dug or ploughed up, so as to be in a state in which 

th Can ^ PU h mt °if Cart a ? d taken away> ceases to be ‘ land ’ or a thin S ‘ attached to 
the earth within the meaning of section 22 of the Indian Penal Code. By the process 

of digging or ploughing, earth may become severed from * the earth ’ or frorn ‘ any 

land to which it was attached ; and may become ‘ moveable property ’ within the 

definition contained in that section.”*' Earth, that is soil, and all the component 

parts of the soil, inclusive of minerals and stones, when severed from the earth 

become moveable property, by the fact of severance alone from the earth and 

regain their immoveable character as soon as they are deposited therein. 

181. So standing crops growing on land, are immoveable property so long 
as they stand unsevered from the earth upon which they grow, but as soon as they 
are severed, they become moveable property, and, therefore, capable of theft. 22 In 
view of this consideration much of the value of the distinction made between things 
that should be regarded as ” attached ” or not attached to the earth loses its signi- 
ficance. But in so far as there may be still theft of things that lie in juxtaposition 
to the earth, but are not attached thereto, the question what things should be con- 
sidered as attached to the earth has still to be considered. It is not, however, pro¬ 
posed to exhaust the subject here, for the subject has received ample treatment in 
another work to which reference should be made, if necessary. 23 

182. What is “ Land.”—Land and things attached to the earth are here 
except ed fr om the category of moveable property. In fact, “landand things attached 


(17) S. 3, cl. ( c ), Act IV of 1882 ; “ attached 
ro the earth/’ 

(18) Exp. 1. 

Venkatappayya v. Madula, 21. M. 

i'r’ . OVerrul ing Kotayya, 10 M. 255; 

and following Tamma Ghantavya, 4 M. 228 ; 


Shivram, 15 B. 702. 

(20) Tamma Ghantayya, 4 M. 228. 

(21) Shivram , 15 B. 702. 

(22) S. 378. ill (a) post. 

(23) 1 Gour's Law of Transfer (6th Ed.), 
§§ 84-98. 
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to the earth, or permanently fastened to anything attached to the earth ” are also 

immoveable property under the General Clauses Act. 2 * Land, as such, is immoveable 

property. Land is the solid part of the surface of the earth, as opposed to water 

as constituting a part of such surface. So in section 145 of the Code of Criminal 

Procedure—a section referring to “ Disputes as to immoveable property it is 

spoken as “ land or water,” and in clause 2 the expression is for the purpose of that 

section declaied to include buildings, markets, fisheries, crops, or other produce of 

land, and the tents or profits or any such property. 23 Of course, the term “ land " 

has been used here in a much restricted sense as connoting only the crust of the earth. 

In ancient times, however, the term had even a more restricted meaning for it was 

used to signify ' whatsoever may be ploughed ” and “ nothing but arable land ” 1 

But this sense has long since been abandoned, and the word is now used to comprise 

any ground, soil, or earth whatsoever 2 and whatsoever right therein held whether 
proprietary or leasehold. 

183. But land in civil law comprises not onlv the surface of the ground 

il w eV 7 Vt ,mg r °c Th° r T d , er if ’. for CUIUS ‘jus est usque ad 

ccelum el ad inferos .* So land includes mines. 5 And so now under the English 

Conveyancing Act unless a contrary intention appears, land includes land of 

any tenure and tenements and hereditaments, corporeal or incorporeal, and houses 

and other buildings, also an undivided share in land. 7 Rut here the meanimr 

attached to the word is not so large. It is used here merely to demote the surface 

of the earth, whether dry or covered with water. For land is •• not the less land 
for being covered with water." 8 

... . l 84 ', ™ in 6 s attached to the Earth-Besides water the term "land” 
includes also things attached to the earth.” It is used here in the same sense that 

is it means things (a) rooted in the earth, as in the case of trees and shrubs or 

f) , t ! ‘ n . gS ^bedded in the earth, as in the case of walls or buildings, or (c) things at¬ 
it is attached. The term ” attached ” does not always mea?ph^kaUy fastoied 
it may also mean, superincumbent upon, as, for example, heavy machinery kept in 

situ by its own weight. So trade-fixture are now usually regarded as attached to 
the earth, though at one time they were not. 10 

185 Permanently Fastened to Things Attached.—Things Permanently 
kstened either to land or to things attached to the earth are not moveable property 
Now the question whether a thing is to be so regarded depends upon the degree and 
nature of the annexation and the purpose for which it was made. Thus doors and 
windows being attached to buildings for their permanent beneficial enjoyment are 
regarded as permanently fastened to them. On the other hand, window blinds 
window sashes shutters, fastenings, hangings, tapestry and pier glasses whether 
1 cd or not, beds^fastened to the walls or ceilings, fixed tables, water tubs, cup- 

W es ‘ er, f 3 A PP- Cas. 180; Holliday 

v. Wakefield, (1891) A.C 81 7 

(6) (1881) s. 2 (it). 

(7) For an exhaustive discourse on these 
§§°84-98 * G ° Ur ’ S Law ° f Transfe '- ( 6 th Ed.) 

(8) Per Patterson, J„ in II. v . Leeds and 
Liverpool Navigation Co., 7 A & F 68 s • 
Regents Canal Co., 6 B. & C 7?n • \r* ' o’ 

“*273 o"" fT* !C “ “ 11899) 

iSi. T p ‘ on v - rU. 

(9) Per Esher, M R., i n Tyne Boiler Work 
Co. v. Longhenton, 56 L. T. M r 19 . r J 

n^pswearnwuth, 3 Q. B. D. 299 2 ' 8 V ‘ 

( ) 1 Gour s Law of Transfer ( 6 th Ed.) § 94 . 


(24; S. 2 (5). Act I of 1868 ; see new s. 3 
(25), Act X of 1897. 

(25) Co. Litt., 49. 

(1) Shep. Touch, 91. 

(2) Doe v. Lndlam, 1 Bing 275. 

(3) Swift v. Swift , 29 L. J. Ch. 121 ; 
Wilson v. Eden, 11 Beav. 237; Prescott v. 
Barker, 43 L. J. Ch. -198 ; Butler v. Butler. 28 
Ch. D. 66 . In the English clause consolida¬ 
tion statutes of 1845, the word “Lands" 
extends to ‘ messuages, lands, tenements and 
hereditaments of any tenure ’’ (8 Viet, cc 
16, 18 and 20 . 

(4) Co. Litt., 49; Shep. Touch. 91, 2 
Black., 18, “ whoever has the land, to him 
alone belong even to the firmament, and to 
the centre of the earth." 

(5) Per Lord Cairus, C., in Smith v. Great 

11 
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J 1 J 1 1 ^ V • « 9 m cases, iron ovens, grates, ranges and 

i ^ iron back to chimneys, pumps and all articles of 

domestic utility or convenience being not annexed for the permanent beneficial 

enjoyment to that to which they are attached, are regarded as only moveable 
property. 11 

23. “Wrongful gain ” is gain by unlawful means of property to 

“ Wrongful Gain.’’ which the person gaining is not legally entitled. 

Wrongful loss ” is the loss by unlawful means of property to 
which the person losing it is legally entitled. 

A person is said to gain wrongfully when such person retains 

‘•Gaining wrongfully": wron ^ u Jj y ’ as well as when such person acquires 
“ Losing wrongfully wrongfully. A person is said to lose wrongfully when 

such person is wrongfully kept out of any property 
as well as when such person is wrongfully deprived of property. 

186. Analogous Law.—“The terms ‘maliciously/ ‘wrongfully’ and 
‘ injure ’ are words all of which have accuiate meanings well known to the law, but 
which also have a popular and less practical signification. An ‘ intent ’ to injure, 
m strictness, means moie chan an intent to harm. It connotes an intent to do 
wrongful harm. ‘ Maliciously,’ in like manner, means and implies an intention to 
do an act which is wrongful to the detriment of another. The term ‘ wrongful' 
imports in its turn the infringement of some rights.” 12 And if there be no infringe¬ 
ment, there can be no actionable wrong, however vile the motive. 13 The teims 

‘ wrongful gain ’ and ‘ wrongful loss ’ do not, however, occur in English law, where 
their place is taken by ‘ malicious act/ which is an act done illegally and unreasonably 
and not in the exercise of a bona fide right. 14 So Lord Blackburn observed : “ Where 
any person wilfully does an act injurious to another without lawful excuse ” he does 

it maliciously. 15 In the language of the Code such an act would be said to have been 
done dishonestly. 16 

187. Principle. Criminal law takes no note of what is morally wrong, 
for social morality varies with race and locality. It is to a great extent dependent 
upon the customs and habits of a people. If law were to punish social tiansgressions 
howmuchsoever loss they may cause to society, it would be as uncertain as often 
incapable of elucidation. Even treachery, envy and jealousy, though universally 
condemned by the moralist, are not under the bane of law—for they, too, are unceitain 
in their operation and are difficult of proof. The standard, therefore, which criminal 
law sets before itself is the standard of legal right and wrong. It does not take 
cognizance of mala in sc but of only mala prohibita. It is true that not a few mala in 
se are also mala prohibita , but cognizance is taken of them because there are mala 
prohibita and not because they are mala in se. This section is the exponent of this 
rule. For it lays down that the test of wrongfulness is unlawfulness. Now a thing 
may be unlawful in two senses : [a) as unenforceable by law, (b) as punishable by 
law; for example,-an agreement for sexual immorality which is unlawful in the 
first sense, is not so in the second. 17 Here the term has, therefore, been used in the 
second sense. 

188. Meaning of Words.—” Unlawful means,” i.e., by illegal means as 
defined in section 43. 18 A person may employ unlawful means for a lawful object 
as where one commits violence for recovery of his own property : “ Wrongful loss 
is the loss ” : which implies total deprivation of the property. If, therefore, the 
pledgee of goods used them, and thereby caused their deterioration, and notdepii- 

(11) 1 Gour’s Law of Transfer (6th Ed.) § 94. (16) S. 24, post {q.v.). 

(12) Per Bowen, L.J., in Mogul Co. v. (1 7) Per Bramwell. B., in Cowan v.Midbourn 

McGregor, 32 Q. B. D. 598, O. A. (1892) A. C. L. R. 2 Ex. 230 (236). 

25 cited with the approval per Lord Watson, (18) The Code defines “illegal” in s. 43, but 
in Allen v. Flood, (1898) A. C. 1. it does not define “unlawful,” but the two 

(13) Allen v. Flood, (1898) A. C. 1. concepts bear an identical meaning as is ex- 

(14) Jenner, 7 L. J. (O. S.) M. C. 79. plained by the Law Commissioners. First 

(15) Pembliton, L. R. 122; Welch , IQ. Report, § 658. 

B. D .23. 
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vation, it is not wrongful loss. 19 It may be added that the wrongful loss here means 
loss of the specific property and not loss generally. 20 " Gain wrongfully ” : A person 
retaining wrongfully cannot be distinguished fiom one who has acquired wrongfully : 
for example, one who having received stolen property innocently, retains it after 
he knows it to be stolen is as much a criminal as one who had received it with guilty 
knowledge ab initio. 

189. Wrongful Gain.—Two things are essential to constitute wrongful 

gain, and its correlative wrongful loss, namely—(a) use of unlawful means, and 

(b) unlawful acquisition. The existence of one without the other is not sufficient. 

As before observed, the term “ unlawful” has a double meaning but the word as 

used in criminal jurisprudence is limited to convey an act which is both prohibited 

as well as punishable by law. An act may be merely prohibited without being 

punishable, as, for instance, immoral acts and contracts which are unlawful because 

they are prohibited, but which are, howc\ er, not punishable. If, therefore, a person 

hire a house for an immoral purpose, he gains the house by unlawful means 21 but 

he does not thereby acquire the house “ dishonestly ” within the meaning of the next 

section, nor can it be said that he does not thereby become legally entitled to its 

possession. For if his possession is illegal, can he be summarily ejected ? And 

even if such were the case, how is the definition material to the Code in which such 

an act is not punishable as a crime ? But this sense of the word “ unlawful ” is not 

preserved throughout the Code. For there are sections in which the word has been 

used ejusdem generis with ” immoral ” as in sections 373 and 373, where the phrase 

used is ‘ unlawful and immoral purpose.” 22 Here the sense of the word may be 

said to have been modified by its association with anothei word, and the general 

context. But it is sufficient to put one on one's guard against regarding the meaning 

of even a law term as always rigidly inflexible. (For a further' commentary 
see s. 4J.) J 


(/ ain means, ns has been subsequently explained, not only 

__i 1. . i • _ J 


190. The word 8 

acquisition, but also retention. But it must be something more thanT mere 
detention. In other woids, it must be an acquisition or retention with the intention 
of appropHatron. Where, therefore, the accused, the pledgee of a turban, it con 
ctcd of criminal breach of trust for using it, the Court set aside the conviction 

hint ground . that the wrongful beneficial use of property by him was not a gain to 
him, nor was it a wrongful loss to the real owner. ” For either wrongful loss or gain 

if! t P ”° 23 er c ty T St be ° St t0 the . owner < or the owner must be wrongfully kept out 
it. bo where a person maliciously impounded another’s cattle with a view to 

cause him expense inconvenience and annoyance, there being neither wrongful 

gain nor wrongful loss of the property, he could not be convicted of theft 24 So g in 

another case, where a servant being wrongfully piqued at being wrongly suspected of 

the thef ° f a b removed it and concea led it in a cowshed to givf a lesson to h^ 

master, the question arose whether his act caused wrongful gain to him or wrongful 
loss to his master, so as to justify his conviction for theft. And it was’held that as 
there was no wrongful gain or loss, the accused could not be so convicted. “ Of 
ourse, the Court remarked, ” when the owner is kept out of possession with the 
object of depriving him of the benefit arising from the possession even temporarilv 
the case will come within the definition. But where the owner is kept out of no«/’ 
sion temporarily, not with any such intention, but only whh the objectofcaSg him 
trouble in the sense of mere mental anxiety,*and with the ultimate intent,'n m 

storing the thing to him without exacting or expecting any recompense it isrhffi Tt 
to say that the detention amounts to causing wrongful loss in any sense ” 25 r” t 

mcivc ”. for the two are no, the same. For, if they ^ 


1/?n 7 3 ; M o H > C - R - (A PP b 6 : Nabi B “ksh v. 
Ah Baksh, 25 C. 416. 

!o?! f raciln,n v - Myan Khan, 24 W. R. 7 (81. 
(236) C ° Wan v - Milbou ™. b. R. 2 Ex. 230 


}B (1889 > B - U C - 440 . 

(^3) 3 M. H. C. R. (App.) 6. 

(C^)\%) dhun V Myan Khan ■ 24 W. K. 
(25) Nabi Baksh, 25 C. 416. 
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Calcutta Court were correct, then what should we say of the case in which the 

creditor forcibly seized his debtor’s goods and detained .them with the sole intention 

of coercing him to pay up his just debts ? Here, too, the same reasoning should 
have exonerated the accused, but it did not. 1 

191. But apart from the policy of the rule, the principle is clear. In forcibly 

taking wrongful possession of his debtor s goods, the creditor had certainly the 

intention of causing his debtor loss by unlawful means, but his motive was not to 

appropriate them but to use them as a screw to compel his debtor to pay up. 

Wrongful gain is not necessarily dishonest gain,” for a person may acquire 

property by wrongful means without intending to be dishonest. The case of the 

servant screening his master s box was, it is submitted, wrongful, though it was not 
dishonest. 2 


192. A person is not guilty of causing wrongful gain to himself if he cuts 
down the trees standing on his tenancy land, though in doing so he may have com- 
mitted a civil wrong entitling his landlord to recover damages. 3 The doing of every 
unauthorized act is not necessarily unlawful, nor is the doing of every unlawful act 
dishonest so as to expose the doer to the severities of penal law. 

193. Meaning of “ Gain —The word “ gain ” here then means acquisi¬ 
tion of the specific property in respect of which he causes wrongful loss to another. 
If, therefore, a person maliciously impounds anothei’s cattle with a view to put him 
to expense, the latter would be put to pecuniary loss generally, but not of the property 
in question, and, therefore, the person impounding his cattle cannot be, as stated 
before, proceeded against for their theft. 4 The term “ property ” as used here 
means anything which not only may be, but is the subject of ownership. Where, 
for instance, a student forged one certificate to get another so as to secure his admis¬ 
sion to a higher class, the certificate which he so procured was held to be property 
within the meaning of this section. 5 

194. On the other hand, a bull dedicated and set at large at the shradh of a 
Hindu in accordance with religious usage, ceases to be the property of its former 
owner, so that a person capturing and killing it could not be said to cause “ wrongful 
loss ” of any property to any one. 6 So Straight, J., in one case, remarked : “ It 
was not only not the subject of ownership by any person, but the original owner 
had surrendered all his rights as its proprietor, and had given the beast its freedom 
to go whithersoever it chose ; it was, therefore, nullius proprietas and as incapable 
of larceny being committed in respect of it as if it had been ferae naturae." 7 The 
fact that the bull was given rice by the dedicator’s family and their permission was 
taken by the villagers using it for breeding purposes would not convert it into the 
property of the family.® 

195. Of course, it is no function of the Criminal Code to define what is 
and what is not property. Its legitimate function is to protect what is admitted 
property, and if it be a matter of doubt what things are the subjects of a certain 
right, in whom that right resides, and to what that right extends, it must also be a 
matter of doubt whether that right has or has not been violated. For example, 

A without Z’s permission, shoots snipe on Z's ground and carries them away ; 
here, if the law of civil rights grants the property in such birds to any person who 
can catch them, A has not, by killing them and carrying them away, invaded Z’s 
right of property. If, on the other hfnd, the law of civil right declares such birds 

(1) Sumeshar, (1888) A. W. N. 96 ; Agha (4) Aradhun v. Myan Khan, 24 W.R. (Cr.) 
Muhammad Yusuf, 18 A. 88 ; Madaree, 5 W. 7 (8). 

R. 68 ; Preonath, 3 W. R. 2 ; Tarinee Prasad, (5) Soshi B hush an, 15 A. 210. 

18 W. R. 8 ; Sri Churn Chungo, 22 C. 1017, (6) Bandu, 8 A. 51 ; Nihal, 9 A. 348 ; 

F. B. ; overruling contra in Prosonno Kumar Romesh Chander v. Hiru, 17 C. 852 • Sita 18 
v. Udoy Saut, 22 C. 669 (676). B. 212. 

(2) Per Pigot., J., in Sri Churn Chungo, 22 (7) Bandhu, 8 A. 51. 

C. 1017, F. B. (8) Romesh Chunder v.Hiru Mondul, 17 C. 

(3) Reddi Yerranna, 25 I. C. (M.) 338. 852. 
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the property of the person on whose lands they are, A has invaded Z’s right of prop¬ 
erty. If it be a matter of doubt what the state of the civil law on the subject ac¬ 
tually is, it must also be a matter of doubt whether A has wronged / 01 not. 

196. A person may wrongfully gain propel tv to which he is not legally en¬ 
titled, even though it be his joint property. For a person having no right to exclu¬ 
sive possession of property is in principle not to be differentiated from one who had 
no right to any possession. 9 The wrongful gain and wrongful loss here spoken 
of mean, of course, material gain and loss, that is to say, some pecuniary gain or loss 
as distinguished from a mere sentimental gain oi loss as, for instance, of honour, 
dignity or the like. So where a person presented a forged sanad to a Settlement 
Officer with a view to obtain his recognition to his pretension to bear the title of 
Loskur, it was held that the accused’s conduct was not dishonest, as it did not in¬ 
volve any wrongful gain or loss as understood in the Code. 10 

197. Wrongful Loss.— As the word “ property ” has the limited signifi¬ 
cance above set out, it is apparent that “wrongful loss ’’ is the antithesis of wrongful 
gain. But it would not have been otherwise so. For as in the case of the sacred bull, 
though its acquisition by the accused would certainly be a gain to him, it did not 
imply any corresponding loss to any one. 

198. But in the sense in which the word is used in the Code the two words 
are correlated and if one has gained the other must have necessarily lost, and the 
reason is evident. 1 lie Penal Code has been enac ted to protect private rights and, 
therefore, it uses its phraseology in the sense subservient to its object. A person 
who loses his property by unlawful means is said to suffer wrongful loss. If, there¬ 
fore, he be in possession of property to which he is not legally entitled, he cannot 
suffer wronglul loss in respect of it, even though the means employed to deprive 
him of it be unlawful. Such a case may be supposed of a person in possession of 
stolen goods, which the rightful owner may regain by the right of re-capture. 11 So 
where the accused was sold rice by a Famine Relief Officer at 16 seers per rupee on 
condilion that he should sell it at the rate of 15 seers, instead of which he was dis¬ 
covered having sold it at the rate of 12 seers, the question was if his act amounted 
to a crime, and it was held that it did not, the reason given for the finding being, 
that as the property on sale became vested in him, it could not be said that his 
sale at otherwise than the stipulated rate caused wrongful loss to the Relief Superin¬ 
tendent, nor was there a gain on the part of the accused by unlawful means, for the 
rice having been sold to him and he having paid for it, it was not unlawful for him 
to sell it again at such prices as he thought fit. 12 

199. Such a case is, however, easily distinguishable from one in which the 
servant of a liquor contractor was entrusted with liquor by his master to sell. For 
selling it he was to receive a certain quantity for himself, and he was to account for 
the remainder to his master with whom he made a legal contract that he would not 
adulterate it with water before selling it. In violation of that contract he adulterated 
the liquor with water and sold it at the rate of unadulterated liquor, appropriating 
the profit thus made to his own use. Here he obtained property by unlawful means 
(namely, adulteration) to which the customer was legally entitled,'and as his inten¬ 
tion was apparent, he was rightly convicted of criminal breach of trust. 13 It will be 
observed that this case differs from that cited last of the giain contractor in that while 
in the former the property in liquor was not in the seller, in the case of the grain 
contractor, it had become vested in him. So a milkman who sold adulterated milk 
could not be convicted of any offence under the Code, for he had caused no wrongful 
loss to his customers. 14 So where A , a horse dealer, showed B a telegram purport¬ 
ing to be from his principal refusing B's offer for purchase of a mare whereupon B 
raised the price for which A sold the animal, B subsequently charginghimfor cheating 
the Court threw out the case on B's admission that the mare was worth the money 


(9) Cf. s. 425, expl. 2, and ill. (g). 

(10) Jan Mahomed, 10C. 584. 

(11) S. 105, post and coram. 


(12) Lai Mahomed, 22 W. R. 82. 

(13) Janisetji, (1888) B. U C. 395 

(14) Hiri, 1888 B. U. C. 367. 
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“ Dishonestly.” 


A loss is 0 noj n Srn hat f t , he ,! alse inducei ? ent by A had caused B no wrongful 
A loss 1S not wrongful when a person has no legal right to a thing. 16 

of a person n!' ap P ear + that the wrongful loss ” occasioned by the act 
or a person must be the proximate cause of that act. If the loss was too remote 

held tlf be attributed to the unlawful means employed. So, in one case, it was 
• . , • a he mere permitting of cattle by the accused to stray does not establish his 

“bllTa e „“- ge tha ' ^ “ Uk ' ly *» loss o, damage 

201. Wrongful Retention or Deprivation.—Of course, as before remarked, 

Clause 3. a wrongful act ab initio is not to be distinguished from a 

thinp innnrenii a ''T on £ fu ' ] act ex P ost facto. Thus a person may acquire a 

acts areX % and afte ™. ds re , tain it wrongfully and in their result the two 
acts are the same as if he had initially intended to do wrong. 

24. Whoever does anything with the intention of causing wrongful 

gain to one person or wrongful loss to another person, 
is said to do that thing “dishonestly.” 

s Law.—It is said that the term “ dishonestly ” as here 
defined, is equivalent to " fraudulently ” defined in the next section. 1 ® But as 

a PP ear i r0m the . nex 1 t . sect j lon th e two terms are not used in the same sense, nor 
have they the same legal incidents. 

.. i • i • , ^. The word dishonestly ” is here used in a technical 

sense which is at variance with its popular significance as implying deviation from 

p ° blty - u l 16 te T r * m 1S here Used in connect ion with property, and it has nothing to do 
with probity. If a person causes wrongful gain or loss with that intention, he is 

dishonest. In other words, where a person intending to gain by unlawful means 

gains by unlawful means property to which he is not legally entitled, his act is 

dishonest within the meaning of the section. Three essential ingredients must, thus, 

be present to constitute dishonesty in law, namely,—(a) intention, (b) employment 

ot unlawful means, and (c) acquisition of property to which one has no right. As 

has been pointed out in discussion under the last section the presence of the second 

and third elements constitutes wrongful gain or loss, but not dishonestly in which 

there must exast the intention to cause wrongful gain or loss which is the essence 
of dishonesty in this 19 and the ensuing section. 

204. Meaning of Words.—" With intent ” : The word “ intent ” by its 
etymology seems to have metaphorical allusion to archery and implies " aim ” 

and thus connotes not a casual or merely possible result—foreseen perhaps not as 

m improbable madent, but not ciesireci—but rather connotes the one object for 
which the effort is made and this has reference to what has been called the 
dominant motive. “ Wrongful gain ” means material gain. 21 (§§ 188-192). 

. t * . 1*1 . As has been before observed# 

Intention. ^ otblI ?g ls dishonest under the Act, which is not intended to 

be dishonest. But nothing can be said to have been intended 
by a person, unless it was his immediate and probable intention : or in other words 
unless it was his dominant motive (§ 190). But as “ intention ” is a psychological 
act, the only means by which the Court can judge of it is by inference from the exter¬ 
nal acts and conduct of a party. So Sir James Stephen wrote : “The only possible 
way of discovering a man’s intention is by looking at what he actually did and by 
considering what must have appeared to him at the time of the natural consequence 

of a hypothetical reason- 

able man—but of the person whose intention is to be read. The Court must then put 


(15) Dick, 12 A. L. J. 1258. 

(16) Tun Aung, (1907) 4 B. R. 149; 7 Cr. L. 
J. 448. 

(17) Toorebai Khan, B. U. C. 11. 

(18) Lol Mahomed, 22 W. R. 82 (83); but 
this view is erroneous. Kedur Nath , 5 C. W. 


N. 897. 

(19) Durmadas Lilaram, (1932) S. 169. 

(20) Per Batty, J., in Bhagwant v. Kvdari, 
25 B. 202 (226); Girdhari, 8 A. 653. 

(21) Nga BaThein, (1925) R. 9. 

(22) 2 History of the Criminal Law, p. 111. 
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itself as far as possible in his situation for the purpose of seeing what must have been 
his intention. His habit of life, manner of thought, associations and belief may have 
influenced him in his action. It is, therefore, essential to take all these elements 
into consideration. For, in a criminal case, there is no golden rule of conjectural 
test. The sole test is what was the intention of the accused at the time of the act 
complained of, and for which purpose it was said that only the primary and not 
the more remote intention of the accused must be looked at. 23 

206. So where an accountant fraudulently paid away money to B , held 
in deposit for payment to A, who pressed for its payment, wheieupon the accused 
made false reports to the effect that .4 A money,held as a revenue deposit, was to be 
transferred to the Civil Court upon which a cheque for making the transfer was 
drawn up, which the accused altered to conceal his previous fraud, it was held that 
the accused’s immediate intention being merely to conceal his previous fraud, he 
could not be convicted of forgery, though he could be convicted of making a false 
record. 24 So a candidate gaining admission to an examination by presenting a 
forged certificate which he knew to be forged, was held not to have acted 1 dis¬ 
honestly ” within the meaning of this section, inasmuch as his primary intention 
was to gain admission, and not to cause wrongful loss to the university. 25 This case 
was, howevei, dissented from in Allahabad on the ground that the certificate was 
certainly used with intent to support a claim within the meaning of section 463 of 
the Code, 1 and it has since been oveiruled. 2 Hut neither in the Full Bench nor 
in the Allahabad case was the view of the Calcutta Divisional Bench on the mean¬ 
ing of intention combated, but it was rather conceded. Indeed, it may be now 
regarded as settled that in judging of a man’s intention regard must be had only 
to his primary and immediate intention, and not to his secondary or more remote 
intention—if intention it may be called—lor in reality it is the motive, which law 
ignores in judging of a man's criminality (§216). So where a person fabricated 
receipts in lieu of genuine ones which had been lost, he could not be convicted under 
section 471 of the Code for dishonestly using forged documents. 3 

207. The same principle runs through the case in which the accused’s brother 
felled certain trees without a license, thereupon the accused fearing detection took 
the Government marking hammer from the watchman’s baggage, marked the trees 
in order to make it appear that they had been marked with the Forest officer’s per¬ 
mission, and then replaced the hammer, on which it was held that as the accused 
did not intend to keep the hammer or deprive the watchman of it, there was no 
dishonest taking within the meaning of this section, and, therefore, no theft. 4 So 
again, since “ intent to commit an offence ” is the cardinal ingredient of criminal 
trespass, 5 a person who enters upon property in the possession of another may 
produce those feelings in the mind of the possessor, but if he did not do with that 
intention, the result produced is immaterial in determining his criminal liability. 6 

208. The same text determines the criminal responsibility of a person charg¬ 
ed with cheating. Suppose the case of a person purchasing, say wool, with delivery 
of possession, from a firm, agreeing to pay the price on the next day, which he did 
not, and who, moreover, pledged the wool to another and raised money theieon 
which he himself appropriated, could he be convicted of cheating? It was held 
not, because there was nothing to shew that at the time of purchase he had no 
intention to pay. 7 


(23) Girdhari Lai, 8 A. 653 ; Haradhan, 
19 C. 380. 

(24) Girdhari Lai, 8 A. 653; Annasami, 1 
Weir 554; Sabapathy, 1 Weir 549. but see 
Rash Behai i Das, 35 C. 450; Balakrishna, 37 
B.666. 

(25) Haradhan , 19 C. 380; contra in Soshi 
Bhushan, 15 A. 210 ; Srinivasan, 25 M. 726. 

(1) Soshi Bhushan, 15 A. 210. 


(2) Abbas Ali, 25 C. 512, F. B; following 
Toshack, 4 Cox. 38. 

(3) Sheodayal , 7 A. 450. 

(4) Budhu, (1887) P. R. No. 1. 

(5) S. 441, post. 

(6) Sivaralri, (1885) Weir (3rd Ed.), 329 ; 
Rayapadayachi, 19 M. 240; Po Kin, (1902) 1 
L. B. R. 355 ; Vujeer, (1868) B. U. C. 10 

(7) Fazul, (1886) B. U. C. 312. 
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such a’n a“f»in„ y in a ? d '""' ” in . ,ent '» P rod “« * h <= »«>™1 conseqTences S 

cn an act If, for instance, a man is proved to have wilfully set a house on hie 
was held that no further proof of intention to injure was necessary 10 So Black’ 
burn, J. m another case, observed: “I hav e J always thought ‘ a man acts 

^prXSy n Thrsf^ 065 tha V Wh n Ch f he a kn ° WS wil1 in l ure another in person 
pXoVits crimTnal tv U is h r aSeS ’ * palpably crl ™ nal -^d no further 

S tanc"s V of r e°a n chti":i and dedsi ° n must ’ there,ore ' de P"“ l “P°” arc™- 

„ 'a 211 \ • ® ut whde ** is true tha t sometimes it is supererogatory to adduce 
vidence of intent, it is also true that cases sometimes arise when the^acts are so 

Y t balan ? d tha l any lnfe / ence as to “ ^tent ” becomes a matter of difficulty 

i ° h is” hi t errti an v Was he therefore, guilty of theft which he would 7 be 

t his intention was dishonest, and which, again, means that his primary object was 

to acqmre his debtor s property. At one time, it was held that as that was not his 

1 on pH nrf> n t he cre d ltor could not be held guilty of theft. 1 -* But this view did not 
ng prevail, for the consensus of authorities is, now, in favoui of the view that the 

C 0 de ’°b’ Andth a CaS6 ’ W ° Uld u be /r ilt J °i theft ’ and * is * indeed ’ 50 Prided in the 
iWntinn A d tH , ™f W may be defended on the ground that the creditor’s primary 
h* 71 cerfaml}/ to cause wrongful loss (i.e., loss unauthorized by law) though 
he did not intend to make wrongful gain. In other words, if a person causes wrong- 
u l° ss to another his action may be dishonest, though he does not intend to 

word "Z ’^ r ° n f[ U ga 7- f ° r h \ mS " lf ' This is efficiently clear from the use of the 

7hJtKitZ m th t , sectlon ’ whlch shows that ft suffices to constitute dishonesty 
that either wrongful gam or wrongful loss should have been intended. It is not 

even necessary that wrongful gain and loss should have been actually caused for if 

to ThXt' a g attem P ted burglary would be no crime. The section gives pi eminence 
to the intention, making all else subordinate thereto. 

nf 2 l 12 ;- 7 he P resence or absence of intention is, therefore, the crux in all offences 

from £ p ° n f y ml an e ‘ ernent - And this ma y be illustrated by many cases 
from th e Repo rts. Thus, where the manager of a joint Hindu family including 

(8) Arson, 12 Geo. 3, c. 24, s. 60; Forgery 

36 and 37 Viet., c. 32, s. 49. 

(9) Lakshman, 26 B. 558 ; Sarsar Sinph, 

(1934) A. 711. 5 

(10) Farrington, Russ. & Ry. 207 ; Ali 
Kasim, 10 1. C. (L. B.) 929. 

(in Ward, L. R. 1 C. C. R. 356. 

(12) "The thing speaks for itself." 

(13) Farnborough, (1895) Z Q- B. 484. 

(14) Longhursf, (1858) Mad. unrep. cited per 


Curiam in Baburam , 32 C. 775 (780) ; Soshee 

Bhushun Roy, 4 Shome 14 ; Prosunno Kumar 

v Udoy Sant, 22 C. 669 ; overruled in Sri 

Churn Chungo, 22 C. 1017, F. B. To the 

same effect, Madaree, 3 W. R. 2 ; Preonath, 

5 W. R. 68 ; Gridharee, 10 W.R. 35 ; Tarinee, 

a - 8 ' Na S a PP a > 15 B. 344 ; Prayag v. 

Arju Mian, 22 C. 139. 

(15) S. 378, ill. (/), post. 
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some minors applied to the Collector for payment to him of money due to the joint 
family, and was, thereupon, told to produce a power-of-attorney or to produce the 
minors to admit his authority to sign the receipt on their behalf, whereupon he 
produced some persons to falsely personate the minois and thus secured the money, 
it was held that inasmuch as he had been authorized to receive the money, his act, 
in producing wrong persons,could not be construed to be dishonest, as he had ( aused 
no wrongful gain or loss as required by the last section, nor was it Id's intention. 16 
In another similar case, where one Koomaree who had agreed to sell land, set out to 
register the conveyance but fell ill on the way and sent in the accused, who, by per¬ 
sonating her, had the deed registered in her name, it was held that, though the accused 
had committed an offence under the Registration Act, she could not be convicted 
of cheating, as there was nothing to show that she intended to defraud or injure 
any one in personating Koomaree, and doing an act which Koomaree doubtless 
would have done had she not been prevented by illness from going to the 
office in person. 17 This principle was, however, somewhat unduly strained in the 
case of an accused who had applied for the duplicate of a university certificate to 
the Registrar in the name of another person qualified to receive it. The Court 
acquitted him holding that his act was neither dishonest nor fraudulent 10 which 
unquestionably it was, as was pointed out in a later case of the same Court. 19 And 
so where the accused being anxious to obtain a recognition of his title to “ Loskur ” 
which presumably carried no emolument, presented a iorged sanad to the Settlement 
Officer, it was held that as the accused s sole object was to s; cure official recogni¬ 
tion to a title of dignity, there was no intent to defraud within the meaning of this 
section. 20 These cases are sufficient to show that the fact that the conduct of the 
accused has been dishonest in fact does not support an inference that it is dishonest 
in law, though, as will be seen presently, not a few of the cases above cited present apt 
illustrations ot what is fraudulent without being dishonest—a distinction which ap¬ 
pears not to have been considered in them (§ 190). 

213. Indeed, there may be cases where the accused may be guilty 
of an offence under a local Act, but his conduct may not be criminal under the 
Code. Such a case is presented by a person illegally seizing and impounding cattle 
with the malicious intent of subjecting the owner to the additional expense, 
inconvenience and annoyance of rescuing them 21 Here, the conduct of the 
accused was culpable but not criminal under the Code. But it would have 
een so, if his intention had been to support a claim for damages against 
the owner. Where the accused improperly obtained possession of a person’s 
account book and retained it with the intention of using it in a judicial 
inquiry as evidence against the person to whom it belonged, it was held that 
the accused had committed no theft, as such temporary retention could not 
cause wrongful loss to the owner within the meaning of the Code. 22 But there 
is no difference in principle between this case and the case of a creditor seizing 
his debtor s goods with a view to compel him to repay his loan. And, if the test of 
the Code, as above indicated, be applied, it will be seen that the case was doubtless 
one of theft and would probably be now so considered. The dishonest intention of 
a person may be manifested in a variety of ways, butthe test, in each case, is the same 
—what was his immediate intention, and was there a wrongful gain or loss as expound¬ 
ed elsewhere (§§ 193-195). In one case, the accused had seized a boat of the com¬ 
plainant while conveying passengers across a creek which flowed into a river at a 
point within three miles from a public ferry, his intention being to compel persons 
who had to cross the creek to use his ferry in the absence of the complainant’s boat, 
and so to increase his income, and it was held that he had committed theft, for though 


(16) Babur am, 35 C. 775. 

(17) Luthi Bewa, 2 B. L. R. (A. C. Cr.) 25. 

(18) Srinivasan, 25 M. 726. 

(19) Kotamaraju, 28 M. 90. To the same 
effect Appasami, 12 M. 151; Soshi Bhusan, 


15 A. 210 ; Ali Hasan, 28 A. 358 ; Abbas Ali 
25 C. 512, F. B. ; Causeley, 43 C. 421. 

(20) Jan Mahomed, 10C. 584. 

(21) Aradhun v. Myan Khan, 24 W. R. 7. 

(22) Soshee Bhushun Roy, 4 Shome 14. 
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it was not h 1S intention to convert the boat to his own use, or to deprive the com 
plamant permanently of its possession, still inasmuch as he had caused wrongful lSs 
to the complainant and had profited by it, he was guilty of theft 23 In such a case 

JhfefS? r d pr0ba 3,y be difierent - For there it has been held that where a 

rode it for some distance and then turned it loose, he could not be convicted of horse- 

tonf n£’/ S t d mt r. nd 1 t0 a PP ro P r * ate it.- So, in another case, where a lover 

view to induce the girl to go there where she had bee/seduced before The iury 
thought that the prisoner intended to induce the girl to go again to the haymoZ 

not Ilil nfl 1 ! n ° Ts l t0 dep ” ve her of the bonnet - and that, therefore, he was 

wf ^ f ^ lb ne f dless t0 add tha t such a lover in this country would 

ha\e a very diiierent verdict to his credit. ^ 

214. The question of dishonest intention, again, plays a prominent part in 

Claim Of Right. £ dses theft in which th e accused asserts a claim of right. 

, . * n SUCbi cases, too, it is the duty of the Criminal Court to deter- 

Srthat a L W was t mte r ntl0n °l the alleged 0ffender ' and ' if * arrlves at the conc hi- 
L Z a l tm f m the exerclse , of a bona fide claim of right, then it cannot 

wlSh S' l •*? offender; assuming, of course, that the other facts are established 
which constitute the offence. It is, sometimes, said that the mere assertion of a 

claim of nght is enough, even though that right may be ever so ill-founded. 2 
But this is scarcely correct, and if it were, it would be a golden rule for all offenders. 
There is a manifest difference between a mere assertion of a claim of property or 
right, and a bona fide belief in such a claim. The mere assertion of a claim of right 
is never in itself a sufficient plea. 3 There must be a claim, though it may not 
be a good one, but, nevertheless, it must be good enough to be plausible Where 
therefore, a person removes a tree under an honest belief that it belongs to him’ 
but, in doing so, he betrays want of due care and attention, that is, good faith in 
ascertaining the ownership of the same, he would be guilty of theft. 4 Good faith 
therefore, is another element in determining intention. 

215. Analysis of Mental Process in Criminality. —The process of normal 
mental activity culminating in acts and consequences may be thus described. The 
initial stage is the rise of some desire in the mind. This desire is accompanied by 
the idealization of some movement as bringing about its consummation. The 
recognition of the casual relation of the action to the result involves a germ of belief 
in the attainability of the object of desire, or in the efficacy of the action The action 
thus idealized, has now to be carried into effect. Its preparatory stage is reached by 
volition, which is the exercise of the will leading up to fruition of the desire Thus 
then, m voluntary action, the desire of the end is the cause of the desire of the means’ 
The former is the motive and the latter the intention. It is the " solicitation of the 
motive ” or the mere prompting of the mind as yet not followed by action. 5 Next, 
we have the direction of the active impulse involved in the state of desire into the 
definite channel of action suggested. This stage of the process of volition is known 
as the act. The impression it produces on the external world is spoken of as its conse¬ 
quence. And, since motive involves the anticipation of the final realisation, this con¬ 
summation is spoken of as the object, purpose or end of the action, and co-relatively 
the action as the means of gaining or realizing the object or desire. These terms 
are frequently used in criminal jurisprudence, but a reference to the existing case-law 
would appear to show that their true significance is not always kept in view, and 


(23) Nagappa, 15 B. 344. 

(24) Crump, 1 C. & P. 658. To the same 
effect, Phillips, 2 East P. C. 662 ; but contra 
Trebilok, Dears & B. C. C. 453 ; Peat, 2 East 
P. C. 557. 

(25) Dickenson, Russ. & Ry. 420. 

(1) Budh Singh, 2 A. 101 ; Rahmatulla v. 
Rahimulla, 27 C. 501. 

(2) Bhicajee, (1869) B. U. C. 22 ; Khetter 


Nath v. Indro, 16 W. R. 78 ; Algara, 28 M. 
304 ; Chaitan v. Kalachand, 10 C. W. N. 233«. 

(3) Sabalsang, 4 Bom. L. R. 936 ; s. 52, 
post. 

(4) Sabalsang, 4 Bom. L. R. 936 ; Nasib v. 
Nannoo, 15 W. R 47; Ajodhya, 54 I. C. 
(Pat.) 992. 

(5) 11 Volkmann, s. 147 ; Waits, s. 41 ; 
Bain’s Emotions and the Will, Pt. II, Ch. viii. 
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to that cause may be safely ascribed the somewhat unsatisfactory decisions to which 

the Courts have, in several cases, committed themselves. Take, for instance, the 

case of the creditor coercing his debtor to pay up. The debtor owes him a debt. 

It furnishes the creditor with a motive to see himself repaid. That motive impels 

him to take forcible possession of his debtor’s property. He thus truly intends to 

take possession of it. That he does so unlawfully is manliest. His taking possession 

of the property is the act, and the consequence or effect of which is the wrongful 

deprivation of its possession by the debtor. All the elements of dishonesty are thus 

fully present, and yet the motive of the creditor was not criminal, and may have 

been even righteous. But law does not deal with man's motives. It confines itself 

to his intentions. And it is, therefore, that the difference between the two should be 
clearly appreciated. 

216. Intention and Motive Dintinguished.— A distinction, therefore, 
exists and must be made between a man s intention and motive. A person may 
act from laudable motive, but if his intention causes wrongful loss, his crime is com¬ 
plete irrespective of his motive. \\ here, for instance, a Hindu acting under a strong 
religious impulse seized somecows which a Mahomedan was taking to kill, his motive 
from the standpoint of a person of his own religion was virtuous, but his intention, 
being to deprive the lawful owner of the possession of his property, and the means 
employed being unlawful, he was held guilty of theft 6 The motive, object or design 
of a person should never be confused with his intention. The motive of the creditor 
seizing his debtors goods to coerce him to pay up his debt was certainly not to cause 
permanent loss of the goods to the debtor—but he did cause him loss, however 

so intentionally. He was, therefore, held guilty of theft. 
Cnminal law regards only a man’s intentions and not his motives. 7 to permit 
a person who has committed an injury to set up his motives as defence or excuse, and 
to allege that he did the injury fioin virtuous motives or from a wrongful impression 
of the law or the fact, would frequently produce a defect in justice, and allow offenders 
to escape. So the Law Commissioners wrote : “ We do not find that it is permitted 

to any person to set up his private intentions, oi to allege virtuous motives, simply, 
as defence or excuse under a criminal charge. We hold with the English Criminal 
Law Commissioners that ‘ to allow any man to substitute for Law his own notions 
of right would be in effect to subvert the Law. To investigate the real motive in 
each case, would be impracticable, and even if that could be done, a man’s private 
opinion could not possibly be allowed to weigh against the authority of Law.” 8 It 
is, therefore, never a complete defence to say that though the intention of a person 

^ 1 • | t ^ in England, good motive is no justification 

of a libel.® As Lord Blackburn remarked : " No one can cast about firebrands 

and cause death, and then escape from being responsible by saying he was in 
sport. 9 


* % t . . • . * A . . ^ As observed before, (§ 203) dishonesty 

in law is, at times, different from the dishonesty of the market-place. Unless a person 

employs unlawful means, his conduct is not dishonest within the meaning assigned 

to that word in the Code, however reprehensible his conduct may be when judged 

according to the standard of popular morality. So a person may divert the flow 

of his underground water so as to deprive his neighbour of it ; and his right is the 

same whatever his motive may be, whether bona fide to improve his own land, 

f 4 ^ • • • 1*1 or to induce his neighbour to buy him out • 

This is not a case in which the state of mind of the person doing the act can affect 
the right to do it. If it was a lawful act, however ill the motive might be he had 
a right to do it. If it was an unlawful act, however good his motive might be he 


(6) Rum Durum, 15 A. 299 ; Parichat, 5 
N. L. R. 17 ; contra in Raghunath, 15 A. 22 
distinguished on the ground that an intention 
to cause wrongful loss was according to the 
finding of the Court below absent in that case. 

(7) Balok Khan, 4 S. L. R. 38; Vilhno 1 


N. L. R. 185 ; Waris Ali, 7 N. L. R. 180. 

(8) First Report, s. 114. Dawkins v. Lord 

B. t. Sa 5 &f 94 " 12|:v - HM - 

App! cTlu V «"». 7 
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before vour Torrlsh/ f ° d ° ^ M , otlv< r s and intentions, in such a question as is now 
rm-nV y Lordships, seem to be absolutely irrelevant.” 10 So trusts and trade 

buTas thevlre not U ill t0 t l he in Petty tKlde and they tend t0 Secure a trade monopoly, 

trader »<«« ^ aw - And it is recognised a fair game' to exclude a rivS 

trader from competition, or to ruin him by underselling. 11 

.. Friuduiemi perSOn is .* ai . d to do a thin & fraudulently if he does that thing 
dulentiy with intent to defraud, but not otherwise. 

As Sir /V* al ° gous V aW 'TTjr 6 C ° de does not define what i,: is to “ defraud.’’ 

lawvers J r' IhJ P w Tn" ' f Th f re haS always been a g reat reluctance amongst 
the . 7 f define fraud, and this is not unnatural when we consider 

b ri i™ vlnds of oonduct to which the word is applied in connection with different 

shcH i t of law ’ and especially in connection with the equitable branch of it. I 
shall not attempt to constiuct a definition which will meet every case which might 

b *r s , u Sg ested > but there is little danger in saying that whenever the words ' fraud ’ 

PlrnJn! ♦? defraud or ' fraudulently ’ occur in the definition of a crime, two 
elements at least, are essential to the commission of a crime : namely, first, deceit 

“ mtention to deceive or, in some cases, mere secrecy; and secondly, either 
■ ■ c n ]ury or possible injury or an intent to expose some person either to actual 
injury, or to a risk of possible injury, by means of that deceit or secrecy. The intent, 
may add, is very seldom the only or the principal intention entertained by the 
traudulent person, whose principal object, in nearly every case, is his own advantage, 
the injurious deception is usually intended only as a means to an end, though this, 
as 1 have already explained, does not prevent it from being intentional. A practi- 
ca \ cone usn e test as to the fraudulent character of a deception for criminal purposes 
is this : Did the author of the deceit derive any advantage from it which he could 
not have had if the truth had been known ? If so, it is hardly possible that that 
ac vantage should not have had an equivalent in loss, or risk of loss, to some one else ; 

anc1 ® 0, there was fraud. In practice people hardly ever intentionally deceive 
each other in matters of business for a purpose which is not fraudulent.” 12 


., 2 ??,\ Thou ? h the term “ intend to defraud ” has not been defined in the Code, 

the wor d fraud” is defined in the Indian Contract Act 13 for the purpose of that Act, 
and that definition is, therefore, much wider than this section. Fraud is really protean 
in its form, and its definition can never be complete or general. In English law, no 
attempt has been made at its definition, but it has been understood to mean " some¬ 
thing dishonest and morally wrong.” 14 But this is its meaning in the civil law, 
™ is not its sense in the Code, where, however, it appears to have been used in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word, 15 as denoting the misleading of another by 
falsehood spoken or acted. According to Le Blanche, J., “ By fraud is meant an 
intention to deceive, may it be from any expectation of advantage to the party him- 
s. ’ <? r Lom ill—will towards the other, the fact is immaterial.” 16 But though decep- 
tion is of the essence of fraud, the two terms are, by no means, interchangeable, 
since deception may be equally innocent as well as fraudulent. 17 Fraud involves 
two conceptions, namely, deceit and injury to the person deceived ; that is, the 
infringement of some legal right possessed by one, though it may not necessarily 


(10) Per Lord Halsbury, L.C., in Mayor 
&c., of Bradford v. Pickles, (1895) A. C. 587 
(594), affirming O. A. (1894) 3 Ch. 53 ; (1895) 
1 Ch. 145 ; following Chasemore v. Richards, 7 
H. L. C. 349 ; but the underground channel 
must be irregular and indefinite. Grand 
Junction Canal Co. v. Shngar, L. R. 6 Ch. 483. 

(11) Mogul Steamship Co. v. McGregor Gow 

£Co„ 23 Q. B. D. 598 O. A., (1892) A. C. 25 
(4»). 

(12) 2 History of Criminal Law, p. 121 ; 
cited per Banerji, J., in Mhd. Saeed Khan, r 21 


A. 113 (115) ; Surendra Nath Ghose, 38 C. 75 
(90); Balkrishna, 37 B. 666. 

(13) Act IX of 1872. s. 17. 

(14) Per Willes, J., in ex parte Watson, 21 
Q. B. D. 301. 

(15) Baburam, 32 C. 775; Balkrishna, 37 B. 
666 . 

(16) In Haycraft v. Creasy, 2 East 92 (108), 
followed in Vithal, 13 B. 515«.; Khandu Singh , 
22 B. 768; Lalit Mohan, 22 C. 313 (322) ; Rash 
Behari, 35 C. 450; Balkrishna, 37 B. 666. 

(17) Baburam, 32 C. 775. 
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involve deprivation ofproperty. 18 The word has nothing to do with wrongful gain or 
wrongful loss of property, for fraud operates on the mind, and thus produces 
results which the perpetrator of fraud had contemplated. 

220. Principle. —This section does not define or describe “ fraudulently.” 
On the other hand, it is enacted to limit its sense for the purpose of the Code. As 
ordinarily understood, fraud is a term which enters largely in the law of contracts 
and it has there received a meaning much too extensive for the purpose of the Code. 
This section, therefore, enacts that there can be no fraud unless there was an intention 
to defraud. In other words, the Code eliminates from its consideration all con¬ 
structive frauds and only confines use of the term to deception planned and practised. 

221. Meaning of Words.—" Fraudulently ” : The choice of an adverb for 
definition is due to its use, as such, in the Code, and it can only refer to a state of mind 
as distinguished from the character of the deed. " To do a thing,” which includes 
words merely spoken. 19 “ With intent to defraud,” which mayor may not imply 
deprivation of property actual or intended. 20 ' The word " defraud ” has, at least, 
three meanings : (i) To deprive one of right, either by obtaining something by decep¬ 
tion or artifice, or by taking something wrongfully without the knowledge or consent 
of the owner ; 21 (ii) to withhold wrongfully from another what is due to him, or 
to wrongfully prevent one from detaining what he may justly claim ; and (Hi] to 
defeat or frustrate wrongfully. Here the term is used rather in the first, than in the 
second or third sense. But the three senses together do not convey' the precise 
meaning of the word, which is here used to imply the misleading of one's mind by- 
causing one to believe what is false, or to disbelieve what is true. “But not 
otherwise” : But for the doing of a thing with the intention to defraud there is no 
fraud, as understood in the Code. 

222. “ Intent to Defraud.”— There can be no hand, unless there was an 
intention to defraud. Usually that intention is directed to defraud some one in 
particular 22 but it is not necessary that it should have been invariably so directed. 23 
A person may gild a brass ring and throw it on the road to cheat passers-by, the 
object being to make the finder pay a share of its supposed value to the cheat. 
Here there was clearly an intention to cheat some one though no one in particular 
The finder may believe in the genuineness of the ring and sell it to anothei who may 
purchase it without scrutiny. Here, though the purchaser has been “defrauded,” the 
seller had no “ intention ” to defraud him, and he is, therefore, not guilty of cheating 
On the other hand, there may have been an intention to defraud, but no fraud is 
in fact, committed, in which case it may be said that a man cannot be punished 
merely for his criminal intention. He must do something, and having done it, intent 
to “ defraud ” another. Now, what is to “ defraud ” a person ? The word has not 
been used elsewhere in the Code. But it must mean something different from what 
is implied in “ dishonestly ” described in the last section. 

223. In a Full Bench case, the Calcutta Judges remarked : “ The word 
‘ defraud ’ is of double meaning in the sense that it either may or may not imply 
deprivation (of property), and as it is not defined in the Code, and is not, so far as 
we are aware, to be found in the Code except in section 25, its meaning must be sought 
by a consideration of the context in which the word ‘ fraudulently ’ is used The 
word ‘ fraudulently ’ is used in sections 471 and 464 together with the word ‘ dis¬ 
honestly ’ and presumably in a sense not covered by the latter word. If however 
it be held that ‘ fraudulently ’ implies deprivation, either actual or intended then’ 
apparently, that word would perform no function which would not have been fully 
discharged by the word ‘ dishonestly,’ and its use would be mere surplusage So 
far as such a consideration carries any weight, it obviously inclines in favour of the 

(18) Surendra Nath Ghosh, 14 C. W. N. 1066 ; (20) Babur am, 32 C. 775 

Dhunum Kazee, 9 C. 53(60); Ram Chand (21) Harajivan Walji 50 B Ma 

Gurvala, ( 1926) L. 385 ; Sivananda, (1926) M. Sanjiv Ratnappa 56 B. 488 (494)* * 

107 2* , v (22) S. 415 f i//s. * V ' 

(19) See s. 415, ill. {a ); s. 416, ills, (a) and (6). (23) S. 471 post 
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view that the word ' fraudulently ’ should not be confined to transactions of which 
deprivation of property forms a part.” 24 So where a person forged a certificate of 
competency as an Engine-room First Tindal, and produced it before an officer to 
obtain another cei tificate from iiim entitling him to present himself for an exami¬ 
nation as engine-driver of ocean-going steamers, it was held that the certificate was 
produced fraudulently, though not dishonestly, as it was produced to deceive the 
officer, and that he was, therefore, rightly convicted under sections 465 and 471 of 
the Code. 25 This case was followed in the case of a European lad who had pur¬ 
chased three revolvers giving in the certificates of purchase names not his own, 

^ , . . . guilty of forgery in that his conduct, though not 

dishonest, was unquestionably fiaudulent. 1 The same view has been taken in the 
Punjab where the meaning of a false certificate with intent to procure employment 
in a public department on its strength has been held to be “ fraudulent,” as its 
immediate object \\ r as to deceive a public officer into a belief that the person holding 
the certificate possessed a guarantee of efficiency which he did not really possess, 
and so induced him to grant employment which he might otherwise not have done. 2 
But, of couise, the same reasoning would not apply to a sanad forged to support a 
barren title, unconnected with any material advantage, 3 though if regard be had 

to the language of section 4/1 it is immaterial whether the document used had or 
had not anything to do with property. 


224. However, apart from the applicability of section 471, the question 
whether mere words, falsely uttered and erroneously believed in and acted upon, 
could be said to constitute cheating came up for decision in an Allahabad case and 
was decided in the negative. 4 There a person had secured his enlistment in the 
Police by falsely describing himself as being not a lesident of a prescribed district. 

braud or dishonesty” was, it was said, absent from these circumstances. But it 
was not stated why fraud was absent. A person may deceive, and thereby secure 
for himself an advantage, whether measurable in money or not, but if he does 
deceive, his act is fraudulent, though, as such, it may not be criminal. 


225. Intent : Primary and Secondary. —Where a person uses a forged 
document 5 oi alters a document 6 to support a just claim, it may be a question 
whether it is fraudulent because the claimant intends to commit a fraud on the Court 
by making it believe that the document produced is genuine and that he is entitled 
to recover money upon its basis. In such and similar cases, the Court not infre¬ 
quently discriminates between what it calls the primary and the secondary intention. 
That these have a definite place in mental psychology will be apparent if regard is 
had to cases in which a person forges receipts to replace the genuine ones lost 7 or 
fabricates an account to conceal his previous misappropriation, 8 or, in short, where 
his real or primary intention is to save himself, the subterfuges adopted being merely 
means to attain that end. So in a case of trespass into the house of another with 
intent to have illicit intercourse, the Court regards the secondary intention as 
sufficient to justify a conviction for trespass. 9 The duality of sense in interpreting 
the word " intent ” is, therefore, clear, and since the primary intent ordinarily 
corresponds with what may be regarded as the “ motive ” it is often a question of 

some nicety whether the intent is sufficient to charge one with the responsibility of 
a crime. 


(24) Abbas AH, 25 C. 512 (521), F. B. 

(25) lb. 

(1) Causley, 43 C. 421 : following Toshack, 
1 Den. C. C. R. 492; Dhunum Kazee, 9 C. 53; 
Abbas Ali, 25 C. 512, F. B. 

(2) Abdul Razak, (1895) P. R. No. 2. 

(3) Jan Mahomed, 10 C. 584. 

(4) Dwarka Prasad, 6 A. 97. 

(5) Lalit Mohan. 22 C. 313; Dhunum, 9 C. 
53 ; Kedar Nath, 5 C. W. N. 897 ; contra, Sheo- 
dayal, 1 A. 459, dissented from. 


(6) Gobindo Mai, (1895) P. R. No. 21 ; See 
also Babu Rani Rai, 32 C. 775 (779, 780)—to 
deceive one is not to defraud one. 

(7) Sheodayal, 7 A. 459. 

(8) Lai Gumul, (1870) N. W. P. H. C. R. 
11; Jageshur, (1874) N. W. P. H. C. R. 56; 
Jiwnand, 5 A. 221 ; Girdhari Lai, 8 A. 653; 
Jyotish Chandra , 36 C. 955. 

(9) Laksman, 26 B. 558: Ram Saran, (1906) 
P. R. 12; followed in Preman, 11 L. 238; 
Jiwan Singh, (190S) P. R. 17. 
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226. Immaterial Elements.— It is to be observed that while, in calcula¬ 
ting wrongful gain or loss under the last section, it is necessary to see as to what 
particular person has suffered by the dishonesty, it is not necessary that the intention 
to defraud must be to defraud anyone in particular. In other words, a general 
intention to defraud without the intention of causing wrongful gain to one person 
and wrongful loss to another, is sufficient for the purpose of the definition. 10 It is 
not, moreover, necessary that the purpose intended should have been achieved. 
As Maule, J., said : “ There may be intention to defraud without the power or the 
opportunity to defraud. 11 ... It is not necessary that any person should be in a 
situation to be defrauded." 12 The question, then, that the fraud was fruitless or 
unnecessary is immaterial. Where, therefore, a person having otherwise a good 
title, forged a will to support his title though there was no necessity fur it,ill 
its user was nevertheless held to be fraudulent. So Non is, J., observed : " Let 
a person's title to property be ever so good, yet, if, in the course ol an action brought 
against him to gain possession of the property, he u.ses, by way of supporting Ins 
title, though there may be no necessity for the use of it, a iorged document such as 
is this hiba, I am clearly of opinion that he uses it fraudulently." 13 It is, thus, 
the intention and not the eltect that determines the character ol the ai t. \ person 
forging the name of another who has sufficient funds in Bank, to a cheque with his 
consent merely to try his credit or to imitate his handwriting does not intend to 
defraud, though there might be persons who might be detrauded. 1JL conduct 
cannot, therefore, be condemned as fraudulent within the meaning ol the section. 
On the other hand, in the case supposed, the person had no account in Bank which 
the forger only supposed he had, and on that supposition forged his name, an inten¬ 
tion to defraud would be presumed, although no person might or could be defrauded. 14 

26. A person is said to have “ reason to believe ” a thing if he has 
" Reas °n to believe. ” sufficient cause to believe that thing, but not otherwise. 

227. Analogous Law. Ihe phrase reason to believe is used in sections 
411-414 relating to receipt of stolen property. A person who has reason to believe 
must be put upon inquiry and have grounds for his belief ; otherwise he has no such 
reason. 


228. Principle. —No man can be condemned as receiver of stolen property, 
unless it is at least shown that there existed circumstances sufficient to convince him 
that the property with which he was dealing was stolen property. A man cannot 
be punished for so infamous a crime without at least so much precaution ; for 
otherwise a careless or a thoughtless man might he convicted if only he did not 
make sufficient inquiry to ascertain whether the property lie was purchasing had 

hppn hnnp^tdv nrmiirprl 15 


been honestly acquired. 

229. Meaning of Words. 


< ( 


If he has sufficient cause,” i.c., if the facts and 


circumstances are such as should probably have brought home to him the knowledge 
of a fact or from which he could not but have drawn an inference that the fact existed. 
The woids used are “ if he has sufficient cause to believe ” and not “ if there is suffi¬ 
cient cause to believe " which shows that the mere existence of a sufficient cause is 
not enough, if it was not brought to his know-ledge. Sufficient cause must, then, 
exist and he must know of its existence, otherwise, he has no “ reason to believe a 
thing." 


230. Knowledge and Reason to Believe.— This phrase introduces into 
Criminal Law the presumption of guilt arising fiom facts which are, in themselves 
insufficient to prove the crime itself. As an accessory to a crime he is as great 
a danger to society as the criminal himself, and as an accessory works in greater 
secrecy and with circumspection, it is necessary, on the one hand, that he should 
not be immune for want of direct evidence. On the other hand, as being charged for 

(10) Dhunum Kazec, 9 C. 53 (60); Surendra (13) Dhunum Kazee, 9 C. 53. 

Nath Ghosh, 14 C. W. N. 1076. (14) Nash, 2 DearsC. C. R. 493 uqq\ 

(11) Nash, 2 Dears, C. C. R. 493 (500). . (15) Rango Timaji, 6 B. 402 (403) • Gulhad 

(12) lh., p. 503. Shah, (1888) P. R. No. 37. ' ' ^ 
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a nefarious act, it is also necessary that he should not be hastily concluded to be 
guilty, unless there is a sufficient cause for it. 


231. What is a sufficient cause in a given case so as to justify the pre¬ 
sumption, is a matter upon which no general statement can be made. For it must 
depend upon the facts and circumstances of each case, upon education intelligence 
knowledge, and opportunity for knowledge, and habits of thought of’the receiver' 
the time, place and his manner of receiving the property, and, indeed, a host of 
other circumstances from which men usually judge of the intention of others 
Where, for instance, a Rajput 16 allowed his female child after the mother's death 
to gradually languish away and die from want of proper sustenance, and it was 
shown that he had persistently ignored the wants of the child, although repeatedly 
warned by the Police of its condition and the consequences of his neglect of it, and 

there was nothing to show that the prisoner was not in a position to support the child, 

it was held that the offence of the prisoner was murder and not merely culpable 

homicide. 17 In this case the word “know" as used in section 300 was taken to mean 

the same thing as reason to believe . These two terms are distinguishable in 

common parlance, but they appear to express the same idea in law. For, inlaw a 

peison knows a thing not only when he has precise knowledge of it, but also 

when he is in possession of circumstances leading to the conclusion that the thine 
exists. 18 8 


232. In other words, guilty knowledge " or mens rea does not necessarily 
imply sensual perception, but belief, founded on facts and circumstances, is tanta¬ 
mount to knowledge in its narrower sense. An examination of the Code would 
appear to support this view. For while there are sections 19 in which the word 
“ know " alone occurs, it cannot be said that in those sections, the only state of mind 
postulated is that concerned with direct perception, as distinguished from a mind in 
which there is conviction from information and belief. Indeed, in some cases, sensual 
perception is immaterial, as in the case of sale of adulterated drugs 20 by the servant 
of a chemist who is with his master equally liable ; in other cases, it is impossible, as 
in the case of homicide and murder. 21 For how can a man know otherwise than 
by inference that he is likely by a certain act to cause death, without which there 
can be no culpable homicide or murder. 22 That this appears to be the sense in which 
the expression is used in the Code, is made further manifest by the language employed 
in the other sections. 23 Where the phrase is varied, as in section 301, in which the 
words used are “ knows to be likely to cause death," or section 418 in which 
cheating is spoken of “ with the knowledge that he is likely thereby to cause wrongful 
loss," etc., in which certainty bom of direct knowledge is rendered unnecessary. 
Therefore, a person may know that a certain consequence is inevitable or that the 
existence of a certain fact is undoubted, but it is not necessary that his knowledge 
must be direct or sensual, and not indirect or inferential. 


233. At the same time it cannot, for all time, be assumed that the degree of 
knowledge in one who “ knows " is the same as in one who has “ reason to believe." 
Indeed, the use of the word singly in some sections and the collocation of the two 
in other sections 24 suggests a distinction which must be present in the mind of the 
Legislature. The word “ know " is certainly much stronger than “ reason to believe," 


(16) Rajputs being proud of their high 
lineage do not welcome the advent of daugh¬ 
ters who are supposed to lower their dignity 
by having to find for them husbands whom 
they have to acknowledge as their superior— 
a superstition which accounted for the 
infanticide of other days. The other reason 
which led to this crime was that daughters 
did not make bread winners and could not 
fight—a distinct disadvantage to a soldierly 
people. 

(17) Gunga Singh, 5 N. W. P. H. C. R. 44. 


(18) National Bank of Australasia v. Morris . 
(1892) A. C. 287 (291). 

(19) E.g. ss. 200, 231, 232, 255, 259, 263-A, 
271, 275, 276, 299, 300. 

(20) Ss. 275, 276. 

(21) Pharmaceutical Society v. London and 
Provincial Supply Association, 5 A. C. 857; 
Hotchin v. Hindmarsh, (1891) 2 Q. B. 180. 

(22) Ss. 299, 300, fourthly . 

(23) E.g., ss. 301, 418. 

(24) E.g., ss. 201, 202, 203, 258, 411, 
414. 
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as the latter is stronger than “ suspect.” 25 But the three postulate the same kind of 
knowledge, though they differ in the degree of proof required in each case. But 
the evidence required is invariably of the same kind, and the facts and circumstances 
to be proved are similar, though the amount of conviction which their knowledge 
may produce may differ, and on that difference will depend the culpability or 
innocence of the accused. Where, therefore, knowledge is essential to constitute 
an offence, it is insufficient if the facts adduced fall short of that proof. On the 
other hand, knowingly ought not to be read into a statutory offence, unless it is 
clear that the Legislature intended some such qualification. 1 At one time, it was 
commonly held that guilty knowledge was the essence of a crime: Actus non facit 
reum, nisi mens sit rea 2 But this rule has, of course, no application to this country, 
and it has generally ceased to have any extended application, owing to the greater 
precision of modern Statutes. 3 Mens rea or guilty knowledge is still essential to 
prove all guilt, but while in certain Statutes this is expressly provided by the insertion 
of words, such as " knowingly, wilfully, fraudulently, negligently,” or the like, 
in others reference to the state of a man’s mind is omitted. But mens rea is, never¬ 
theless, necessary in both cases—with, however, this difference that while, in the 
one case, it must be proved by the prosecution, in the other, it need not be so 
proved but will be presumed, unless its absence is established by the defence. 4 

234. In other words, the only effect of the presence or absence of words 
implying scienter or guilty knowledge is to shift the burden of proof. So in a colonial 
appeal the Privy Council remarked: ” It was strongly urged by the respondent's 
counsel that in order to the constitution of a crime, whether common law or statutory, 
there must be mens rea on the part of the accused, and that he may avoid conviction 
by showing that such mens rea did not exist. That is a proposition which their 
Lordships do not desire to dispute ; but the question whether a particular intent 
is made an element of the statutory crime, and when that is not the case, whether 
there was an absence of mens rea in the accused, are questions entirely different, 
and depend upon different considerations. In cases where the Statute requires a 
motive to be proved as an essential element of the crime, the prosecution must fail 
if it is not proved. On the other hand, the absence of mens rea really consists in 
an honest and reasonable belief entertained by the accused of the existence of facts, 
which, if true, would make the act, charged against him, innocent.” 3 But while 
this rule applies to all criminal offences, such as are described in the Code, it is not 
a rule without exceptions which fall into three classes, namely :—(i) acts which are 
not really criminal, but which are in the public interest prohibited under a penalty, 
e -g-> offences against the Revenue or those under the Adulteration Acts or Games 
Laws, etc. 6 ; (ii) public nuisances 7 ; (Hi) cases in which although the proceeding 
is criminal in form, it is only a summary mode of enforcing a civil right. 8 For the 
purpose of the Code, all then that is necessary to see is the degree of knowledge 
and state of mind essential to constitute a given offence, and the evidence required 
is commensurate therewith. What evidence is required in each case cannot, of 

course, be discussed here, for it will have to be discussed under the various sections 
concerned. 


(25) Range Timaji, 6 B. 402. 

(1) Betts v. Armstead, 20 Q. B. D. 771. 

(2) “I lie act itself does not make a man 
guilty, unless his intention were so." 

(3) Prince, L. R. 2 C. C. R. 154 ; Bishop, 5 

Q. B. I). 259; Cundy v. Lc Coca, 13 O. B. D. 
207 (210). 

(4) Sherras v. De Rutzen, (1895) 1 (). B. 

918 (921) ; Osborne v. Chocqucel (1896) 2 Q. B. 
109(111), (case of dog-bite). 

(5) Bank of Sew South Wales v. Piper, 
(1897) A. C. 383 (389, 390). 

(6) Betts v. Armstead, 20 Q. B. D. 771 
(773) ; Attorney-General v. Lockwood, 9 M. & 

12 


\V. 378; Woodrow, 15 M. & W. 404; Fitz¬ 
patrick v. Kelly, L. R. 8 Q. B. 337; Roberts v. 
Egerton , L. R. 9 Q. B. 494 ; Marsh, 2 B. & 
C 747; Davis v. Harvey, L. R. 9 O. B. 433* 
Bishop , 5 Q. B. I). 259; Mullins v. Collins’ 
L. R. 9 Q. B. 292; Cundy v. Le Coca 13 Q 
B. D. 207. 

(7) Stephens, L. R. 1 O. B. 702 ; Medley 

6 C. & P. 292; Barnes v. Akroyd, L R 7 O 
B. 474. ‘ ' W ' 

(8) Morden v. Porter, 1 C. B. (NS) 641- 

Lee v. Simpson, 3 C. B. 871; Hargreaves v 
Diddams , L. R. 10 O. B. 582. 8 * 
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, 27 ' ., Whe , n P ro Perty is in the possession of a per- 
servant. ’ ' v ° f 0 ? ® w * fe ’ c3erk or servant, on account of that person, 

this Code. ** 1S m that persons Possession within the meaning of 

Explanation .—A person employed temporarily or on a particular 

SIS SUT2S&* C,erk “ ta * 

Which ran tln" al ^° US Law — The section was clauses 17-19 as originally framed, 

for that mrson V S mto thc P ossess ' OI i °f a person's wife or servant, in trust 

and continues in his P ° SS ~ 

idiot, if su 8 ch P c r Sfi y u^t?c e o?°d?ot S1 be fn fhff ^ ^ ° f a S e ' ° f a lunatic ' ° r ° f « 

possession of such guardian or guardians. kee P ln S ol a guardian or guardians, is in the 

" 19 ‘ Pr °P ert y is not said » be in the possession of any party other than a person.” 

2 !s' rh , 6 a PP ro P r iateness of these clauses was the subject of exhaustive 
men on the ground that it was ‘‘both arbitrary and inconsistent to attri 
bute possession to cestui gue trusts, and to guardians of those things which are put into 
a wife s or servant s possession m trust for the husband or master, or into a? idiot’s 

master or*'guardian ^TheTh the COnsent ° r knowled g e of the husband, 

enacted in the section which does away with the distinction recognized in ? English 
law between possession ” and “ custody.” s English 

, c , 237 ‘ , The term “ clerk or servant ” is borrowed from the English Law and 
as been used in other sections of the Code where it will be found explained (s. 381). 

the wo 2 rd 8 ” ' iS ’ h0wever ’ in accordance with English Law where 

purpose or ocSio“"“ “ y Per “ n aC “" S “ 1 servan ' for P^Mar 

c • I? 9 10 * ' English View of “ Possession. ”-In English Criminal Law “pos¬ 

session is distinguished from custody,”” possession being used in respect of 

the owner while custody being used to “ mean such a relation towards the thing as 

would constitute possession if the person having custody had it on his own account 

If a servant receives anything for his master from a third person, not being "a 

fellow-servant he has the possession, as distinguished from the custody of it until 

he has put it into his master s possession, by putting it into a place oi thing belonging 

to his master, or by some other act of the same sort, whether the servant 

himself has or has not the custody of that place or thing. If a servant receives 

anything belonging to his master from a fellow servant who has received it from 

their common master, such thing continues to be in the possession of the master 

unless the servant delivers it with the intention to pass the property therein 

to the servant to whom it is delivered, having authority to do so from the master 

If a servant receives anything belonging to his master from a fellow-servant who has 

received it on the master s account, and has done no act to put it into the master's 

possession, it is in the possession of the servant who so received it and not in his 

custody merely. A moveable thing is in the possession of the husband of anv 

woman or the master of any servant, who has the custody of it for him and from 
whom he can take it at pleasure.” 12 


(9) See Commissioners’ First Report, 
ss. 83, 84. 

(10) Stephen’s Cr. L. 210; Smith v. Webb, 

12 T. L. R. 450. 


(11) Stephen’s Cr. L., 210, 211. 

(12) lb ., cf. Pollock and Wright on Posses¬ 
sion, 10 Encyclopaedia of the Laws of 
England, 228, 237. 
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240. Principle.—This section eliminates the somewhat subtle distinction 
observed in the English Criminal Law between “ possession ” and “ custody ” so 
that what amounts to a mere custody in England would be deemed to be possession 
under the Code. The section does not deal with the possession of a trustee, but 
it is evident that, as the Code recognizes constructive possession only in the cases 
refened to in this section, the possession of a person in other cases would be his 
own possession, and not of another for whom he may be holding it in trust. 

241. Meaning of Words.— "Person's wife ” means during the contin¬ 
uance of conjugal relationship. If there has been a separation, the possession of 
property by a person's wife cannot be deemed to be his possession. This is evident 
from the clause “ on account of that person which means that there must be recog¬ 
nition, express or implied, that the property is held by the other merely as its 
custodian. So the use by a servant of his master’s premises as his private residence 
is his possession and not the possession of his master. 13 The word “ wife " here 
has been used in its wide sense as signifying a man’s spouse, not necessarily lawfully 
married, or married at all. 14 A Hindu wife in possession of her stridhana or 
ornaments gifted to her by her husband cannot be said to be in possession of them 
on account of her husband. Moreover, the doctrine of possession cannot be 
extended to illegal possession of things on her own account, c.g., possession of 
cocaine, 15 or a pistol without a license. 16 

242. Limits of Constructive Possession.—This section defines the 
limits of constructive possession recognized in the Code. It does not define 
possession as such, which it leaves to the determination of civil law. But what it 
aims at is to embody a rule and an exception ; the rule being that possession, wherever 
refened to i in the Code must be actual, physical and real and not morelv figurative, 
symbolical or constructive, or that through a trustee, the only exception being the 
possession of a person’s wife, clerk or sei vant, on account of that person , that is to 
say, that it must appear or be proved by those relying upon such possession that those 
relations were holding the property in trust for him. If the property was held by 
any other relation, e.g., a son or a brother in trust for him, that is on his account, 
it would not be deemed to be in his possession by virtue of the rule, since the section 
prescribes the limit beyond which it cannot stretch the degree of constructive 
possession. But, if such relations live with him as members of a joint family, and 
an article is found in the house in such place or places, as thev or the other persons 
living m the house may have access to, there is no presumption of law, though the 
Court may presume, as a fact, that the article was in possession of the head of the 
house. But it is only a presumption which might be rebutted by proving that 
some other person was, in fact, in possession of it. 18 

243. The question how a person’s, wife’s, clerk’s or servant’s possession 
is to be proved as being on account of him must depend upon the natuie of prop- 
erty and the use to which it is put. In the case of personal dress and orna¬ 
ments, it cannot be said that the things are held on account of the house-master 
hven in the case of the wife, her possession must not be readily assumed to 
be his or on his account, since this fact, at least, must be proved' by those who 
impute to one possession of a thing not found in his physical custody or con 
tr° ' lh f e section merely raises a presumption which will vary according to the 
nature of the article concerned and the degree of control exercised over it by the 
husband or the master, as the case may be, and the party found in actual possession 
° f lt ; Such Presumption would fail in a case where it appears that a party P may well 

(M.py l^a" 1 Myar " MerCer ’ 23 I C ‘ 15 A. 129; Du,a Singh 

p (H 1 22 lc 748 , „„„ ji; 

(15) lb. wife ( " ,e d rn inri ?°- 20 (Cr ) the term 

(16) Choostey, 69 I C. (A.) 457. d 1 mclude a permanent mistress. 
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have held possession of an article, e.g., cocaine 19 without the knowledge of the 

husband or the master, as the case may be. On the other hand, where the property in 

question is the house, such presumption would arise and continue even in his absence 
therefrom. 20 


244. ^ Indeed, possession is, sometimes, determined by control. The possession 

of a person s wife, clerk or servant is his possession, because the things in their 

possession are at his beck and call. The “ wife ” he has delivered possession to, 

may be his mistress, but so long as he has control over her, he has also possession 

of the things she holds on his account. 21 So a person may employ a clerk or servant 

only foi a temporary purpose or a limited period, but, if the possession was made 

over to or taken over by them on his account, that possession continues though the 
relationship may cease. 

245. The section only requires that if possession is once held by a person's 
wife or servant for him, he retains it till he recovers it by physical delivery. A 
person merely acting, though not employed as a clerk or servant, is a servant pro 
confcsso within the meaning of this section. 

28. A person is said to “ counterfeit ” who causes one thing to 

resemble another thing, intending by means of that 
Counterfeit.’ resemblance to practise deception, or knowing it to be 

likely that deception will thereby be practised. 

Explanation 1.—It is not essential to counterfeiting that the imitation 
should be exact. 22 

Explanation 2. —When a person causes one thing to resemble another 
thing, and the resemblance is such that a person might be deceived thereby, 
it shall be presumed, until the contrary is proved, that the person so catising 
the one thing to resemble the other thing intended by means of that resem¬ 
blance to practise deception or knew it to be likely that deception would 
thereby be practised. 22 

246. Analogous Law. —The section provides a definition fora word used 
in Chapter XII in describing offences relating to coin and Government stamps. 23 

247. Principle. —Dishonesty and Fraud are not the essential prerequisites 
of counterfeiting. Intention to practise deception or knowledge that deception 
is likely to be thereby practised are alone sufficient. That intention may now, 
since the enactment of 1889, 24 be presumed if the resemblance is such that deception 
may, in fact, be produced. 28 

248. Meaning of Words.—“ Causes one thing to resemble another ," that 
one thing may be in itself a coin. A person may, for instance, gild a half-pice, a 
four-anna silver piece to resemble a half-sovereign. One who causes one thing 
to resemble another is a false coiner, but one who palms off a false coin is a cheat. 

“ Intending . to practise deception " : It is not necessary that deception should, 

in fact, have been practised. Deception is imposition, the causing one to believe 
what is false, or disbelieve what is true. Here, the word is used to connote the belief 
by a person that the counterfeit article is the genuine article. This deception must 
be the result of resemblance and not any extraneous information supplied. “ That 
a person might be deceived thereby ," which is not a pure question of fact, for it 
depends upon the inference to be drawn from the closeness of resemblance. 

(19) Banwarilal, 22 I. C. (L.) 748. Tokens Act (Act I of 1889) s. 9. 

(20) An ant Ram, 59 I.C. (L.) 550. (23) Ss. 230, 263-A. 

(21) Bisweswar Sing v. Bhola, 15 Cr. L. J. (24) Metal Tokens Act (I of 1889), s. 9; 

172 ; Margam v. Mercer, 23 I. C. 177 : Anant QuadirBakksh, 4 A. L. J. 776. 

Ram, (1821) P. W. R. 8 ; 59 I. C. 550. (25) Amrit Sonar, 51 I.C. (Pat.) 263; Nil 

(22) These Explanations were substituted Money Nag v. Durga, 30 I. C. (C.) 1007; Abdul 
for the original Explanations by the Metal Sovan v. Jitendranath Datt, (1933) C. 445. 
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249. Counterfeit Coin. —This desciiption of counterfeit makes two things 
clear. First, that the value of the counterfeit is immaterial. It may, in fact, possess 
a greater intrinsic value than the genuine article, but it is, nevertheless, a false token 
because it is not the genuine article which it is made to imitate. Secondly, there 
can be no counterfeit, unless there is some resemblance. It need not be exact, but 
it must none the less be close enough to suggest that the one was intended to be an 
imitation of the other. 1 That intention may be gathered in two ways— (a) By a 
legal presumption arising under explanation 2, fiom the closeness of resemblance, 
and ( h) by proof aliunde, which need only be given if the case is not one for legal 
presumption. As regards the evidence to be adduced in such cases, a person counter¬ 
feiting may either inteyid to practise deception, or lie may know that deception is 

A person who intends to practise deception is, of 
course, a professional coiner or forger, but one who does not intend but knows that his 
handiwork may be turned to that purpose may be wholly innocent of guilty knowl¬ 
edge, but he is a counterfeiter all the same, because, though not intending it, he 
knows of the crimes that may be committed thereby. A person who strikes’ off 
cheap imitation sovereigns, or currency notes or stamps, not for passing them current, 
but for the purpose of ornament or adorn an album, would thus be within the descrip¬ 
tion. A thing may be an exact replica of another, but if there is anything thereon 
to show that it is not the genuine thing, there is no counterfeiting. A currency 
note marked “specimen” across it in bold letters would, thus, cease to be a counter¬ 
feit within the meaning of the rule. On the other hand, an used stamp altered to 
resemble an unused stamp may amount to counterfeiting if it is passed off as such. 2 

2o0 Of course, since counterfeiting, here spoken of, is the manufacture of 

spurious articles in imitation of genuine articles, it follows that a person who palms 

!u a anna stam P a rupee stamp, does not counterfeit a rupee stamp 3 
though he may thereby commit the offence of cheating. 

29. The word “document ” denotes any matter expressed or de¬ 
scribed upon any substance by means of letters, figures 
or marks, or by more than one of those means, intended 
to be used, or which may be used, as evidence of that 

matter. 

Explanation /.—It is immaterial by what means or upon what sub¬ 
stance the letters, figures or marks are formed, or whether the evidence 
is intended for, or may be used in, a Court of Justice, or not. 

Illustrations. 

contract.Tsa n <focuK ing ^ ^ ° £ a C ° ntraCt ' WhiCh be used ™ evidence of the 

A cheque upon a banker is a document. 

A power-of-Attorney is a document. 

<locunfenT P ** ^ Whi ° h * intended to be used or which may be used as evidence is a 
A writing containing directions or instructions is a document. 

marks £ a?»v^i°” 2 -~' Vhatever expressed by means of letters, figures or 

^oresspH * xpla, “ e ? by m< T cant,le or other usa £e, shall be deemed to be 
expressed by such letters, figures or marks within the meaning of this sec¬ 
tion, although the same may not be actually expressed. 

Illustration. 

-1 writes his name on the back of a bill of exchange navahle hi* ~ i 

ing of the endorsement, as explained by mercantile u!age^isth a tth.> u he mean ‘ 

the holder. The endorsement is a document and must he rnnc+ i • 1S t0 P a ^ to 

lf . tbe w ords pay to the holder “words £ that efiec Tad been 6 “ 

signature. enect nad been written over the 


Docu ment.” 


(1) Nilmoney v. Durga, 19 C. W. N. 957 

(2) Ram Lai, 60 I. C. 785. 


(3) Shuroop Chander, 2 W. R. 65 
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two othe!'Art na f 1 ?i g0 V 4 S * ^ La ^‘~ T , he ter T “ document ” has been also defined in 
two other Acts of the Indian Legislature « The definition of " document ” here 

Pn~!j fr0n !- the de . fimtl0n of “ writing ” in the English Criminal Law. The 

hpr? \ W f° r< Ji apPhes t0 , t lC matenal on which words are written, whereas it applies 

nere not to the material but to the matter written. 5 r 

252. Meaning of Words.—“ Matter described ” means matter delineated, 
e.g. a map or plan, or a picture upon any substance, e.g., stone, tree or clay.® 

Letters, figures, or marks," i.e., whether in language, numbers, pictures or symbols. 

253. What is a Document.—The definition above set out and the descrip¬ 
tion given in the section, make it clear that the word “ document ” is used in law 
to denote not the substance upon which human ideas are delineated, but the ideas 
themselves, as expressed in conventional signs addressed to the eye. But the mere 
expression of ideas does not convert writing into a document unless the writing was 

intended to be used or which may be used as evidence of that matter.” So a draft 
complaint purporting to have been written by a fictitious person charging a certain 
<aja with the murder of a Fakir, the object of the writer being to levy a black-mail, 
was a document though the writer was apprehended in the act of preparing the 
draft which, of course, was not to be used as evidence. But the Court held that 
though the writing was merely a draft, still, since it might have been used as evidence! 
it was a document within the meaning of the Code, and as it was a false document’, 
it was a forgery. 7 But in England, it has been held that an avouchment or declara¬ 
tion, whether written or printed, of the character or quality of a chattel is not a 
document, which, if false, would be a forgery. So it is said that the writing of a false 
signature of an artist’s name to a picture to pass it off as a work of the artist 8 or 
the imitation of a trade-mark on a wrapper enclosing spurious goods 9 would not be 
documents which, if false, would be forgeries. But, if so, English Law must differ 
from the law of this country, for, in both cases, they would be documents within 
the meaning of the section, since in the one case, the signature and in the other case, 
the pictorial device were intended to be used as evidence of the matter, inasmuch as 
the signature was intended to be the signature of the artist—which it was not—and 
the wrapper was intended to be that of the firm which used it for the sale of 
genuine goods. The term evidence is not here used in the sense of admissible 
or legal evidence as defined in the Indian Evidence Act. 10 It is rather used in its 
larger sense as denoting matter which is a written memorial of certain ideas to 
which reference might be made to recall them. 

30. The words “valuable security” denote a document which 

is, or purports to be, a document whereby any legal 
right is created, extended, transferred, restricted, 
extinguished or released, or whereby any person 
acknowledges that he lies under legal liability, or has not a certain ledal 
right. e 


"Valuable 

ity." 


secur- 


lllustraSion. 


A writes his name on the back of a bill of exchange. As the effect of this endorsement 
is to transfer the right to the bill to any person who may become the lawful holder of it 
the endorsement is a valuable security." * 


254. Analogous Law.—The term “ document ” has been defined in the 
last section. A document creating or extinguishing legal rights is a valuable security. 
That document must be the original and not merely a copy, for it must of itself 


(4) Cf. S. 3 (16) of the General Clauses 
Act (Act X of 1897). (The earlier General 
Clauses Act (Act I of 1868) did not define this 
term) and S. 3 of the Indian Evidence Act 
(Act I of 1872). 

(5) Law Commissioners’ IFirsti Re¬ 

port, s. 88. 


f6) Krishtappa, 27 Bom L..R. 599; 
87 I. C. 838. 

(7) Shifait Ali, 2 B. L. R. (A. Cr.), 12; 
Ramaswami, 41 M. 589. 

(8) Cross, Dears & B. 460. 

(9) Smith, 27 L. J. M. C. 225. 

(10) Act I of 1872, s. 2. 
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cr eate or extinguish legal rights. 11 Consequently, it must not be a spent or can¬ 
celled document. So the Law Commissioners wrote : “ Sir H. Seaton asks, would not 
a cancelled instrument be a valuable security under this clause ? We think not ; 
for an instrument available for the purpose for which it was made is clearly what the 
clause intended, a cancelled instrument, therefore, though by the cancelling of it 
a legal right may be extinguished, inasmuch as the instrument upon which such right 
depended is thereby voided, does not fall within its scope.”’ 2 

Suable security” has been made use of in sections 329-331, 
347, 348, 420, 467 and 477 of the Code. 

255. Meaning of Words.— “Or purports to be " : An unstamped deed is, 

tneretore, a valuable security, though, being unstamped, it may not be admissible 
in evidence. 13 

256. Characteristics of a Valuable Security. A valuable security is a 
ocument o '• alue, that is to say, a document which of itselt creates or extinguishes 

f^ tL rife or a *- ^ ea st purports to create or extinguish them. If, therefore, the 
ocument is executed by a minor 14 or is unstamped, or contains blanks, or 

• ( f S , n °i S P ( ( 1 -V namc oi the executee or the date or place of execution, 15 or is 
mtected with any other form of invalidity 16 it is, nevertheless, a valuable security, 

ecause it purpoits to be one. 17 So the fact that it is incomplete, or contains 

•1 an ] S u C b . * n bs said to be immaterial, provided it intended to be used as 
vaua;>e security. Certain signatures were forged on each of two printed forms, 
one intern ed to be used as a promissory note, and the other as a receipt. One anna 

n dTn f Wa f/ 1 ,. X( 0,1 l * 1( ‘ t() P c‘ach paper, but the stamps were neither signed across 

or evince ed in any way. J hey both contained blank spaces left for entering partic- 
1 ar^ ot the amount, the name of the person in whose favour the document was to 
ave^ )een executed, the date and place of execution, and the rate of interest. It was 
eon enr e< th.it the doruments could not be said to “ purport to be ” valuable secur- 
nes, out the contention was overruled on the strength of cases 18 which, however, 

\ . not cover the point raised. It appears that an incomplete document like the 
last could scarcely be designated a valuable security, nor could it lx* held “ to pur- 
P (, r o ic one for its very incompleteness. These words do not refer to an in¬ 
comp etc ( ocument but rather to a completed document which, though intended to, 
lias not in law the effect of a valuable security. 

a rou &h account containing figures only with no particulars and 
ns am pec though signed by the obligor, is a valuable security, because it purported 
o crenic <i eg.il obligation on the part of the obligor, and, as such, it satisfied the 
qmrements of the section. 19 Indeed, in such a case, the document would still 
iave 3een a valuable security even if it had not been signed by the debtor, since 

of V •V\ Variably necessar y that the document should create or convey any right 
rr 1 ? ( ' el ug sufficient if it evidences an obligation upon which the right follows. 20 

' Lre ore, if is a mere statement of account containing no promise to pay and not 
even the signature of the obligor, it is still a valuable security. 21 Such is the counter- 

• ! ! r> a ^i lri 22 ln P ur P orts t0 ffe an acknowledgment of the sum paid 

o ic ank. A title page of an account book of a firm containing the names of 
ine several partners and showing the capital contiibuted by each, if signed by the 
pa 1 ners, may amount to a valuable security. 23 So a document the registration of 
11C 1 was refused does not, on that account, cease to be a valuabl esecurity, for it 


(11) Khushal Hiraman, 4 B. H. C. R 28 • 
Naro Gopal, 5 B. H C. R. 86. 

(12) First Report, s. 89. 

(13) 7 M. H. C. R. (App.) 26 ; Ram as ami 
12 M. 148. 

(14) Ram Narain Shahu, (1933) Pat. 601. 

(15) Jawahir, 38 A. 430. 

(10) Ram Harakh, 90 I. C. (A.) 913. 

(17) Ramasami, 12 M. 148; Kashi Nath 
Naek y 25 C. 207 ; Jawahir, 38 A. 430. 


(18) Reference, 7 M. H. C. R. 27 ; Ramasami, 
12M. 148 ; followed in Jawahir, 38 A. 430. 

(19) Ramasami, 12 M. 148; Idu Jolha, 46 
L C. (Pat.) 293. To the same effect per 
Aldersen, B., in Boardman, 2 M. & Rob. 147. 

(20) Kahalavaya , 2 M. H.C. R 247 ; Idu 
Jolha , 46 I. C. (Pat.) 293. 

(21) lb. 

(22) Turner, 89 I. C. (C.) 248. 

(23) Hari Charan, 38 C. 68. 
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SIXate t ^ a f0rCSt ^ th ° Ugh ^ 

document aW Ca "i , bC - S 2 rega " ded3 because of itself, does not purport to be a 
document affecting legal rights. But the counterpart of a document is of course 

not a copy and would, therefore, be a valuable security. ’ 

259. No Security.— Now, what is a legal right ? It is a rieht of a civil 
ature recogmzed by law, that is to say, a right the infraction of which gives rise 
1°, cau ^ ° f ac tion. For instance, the grant of an easement is the conferral of a 
b 'i? 1 ’ f°j. sucb a § ran t m ay be made the subject of a suit But a claim to a 

^support ttteoT ^ ° f ^ “ no{ a legal right ’ - d a s.STorged 

to support that title does not, therefore, amount to the forgery of a valuable secur- 

i? a 'c A k acknowledgment of receipt of an insured parcel is not a valuable security 
of aTvliabUitv 1 * m ? rely evldence of lts delivery and does not operate as a discharge 

valuable Sctdyl ^ ^ ^ t0 releas " the accused on 'bail is^t°a 


4 4 


A will.” 


31. The words “a will ” denote any testamen- 


tary document. 

Success^* V aW ;7 T1 ? e term “ win ” has been defined in the Indian 

Succession Act as the legal declaration of the intentions of the testator with 

Thectnc h f P roperty -Inch he desires to be carried into effect after his death.” 9 

a voluntarily posthumous distribution of property.’’ 9 y b g 

bi« a WU1 is , really a wish ° f a P erson as to the disposal of his property after 

his death, and as such it is revocable by him at pleasure, and, if not revoked it 

takes effect only after his death. So it is said in an old book : “ A Testament is the 

f,™^ eclarat101 } of our last will of that we would to be done after our death”' 0 
Will means the whole testamentary instruments including codicils.”" The term 
has been used rn sections 467 and 477 of the Code 


Words referring to eve ry part of this Code, except where a 

acts include illegal contrary intention appears from the context, words 
omissions. which refer to acts done extend also to' illegal 

omissions. 


[Illegal omission —S.43, post .] 

A , ct and Omission.— An act is, properly speaking, a determination 
of the will, producing an effect in the sensible world. It means something voluntarily 
done by a human being, as, for example, walking, speaking or writing. It involves 
an operation of the mmd as well as of the body. But, as understood in the Code 
the term may only signify an operation of the mind, for it includes also illegal omis¬ 
sions or bodily inaction. But this meaning has only been adopted for compendious¬ 
ness of expression. The illegal omission, here spoken of, must, no doubt be such as 
to have an active effect conducing to the result, as a link in the chain of facts from 
which an intention to bring about the result may be inferred. 12 It need not be the 
result itself nor need it be its logical or proximate cause. For instance, a policeman 
tortures a person for the purpose of extorting a confession. Another policeman 


(24) Kashi Nath Naek 25 C. 207. 

(25) Doulat Ram, 59 C. 1233. 

(1) Azimooddeen , 11 W. R. 15. 

(2) 6 W. R. (Cr.) 2 ; Nasiruddin, (1883) A. 
W. N. 59 ; Ismail Panju, 88 I. C. (Nag.) 283. 

(3) Per Couch, C. J., arguendo in Kushal 
Hiram an, 4 B. H. C. R. 28 ; per Warden, J. 
arguendo in Naro Gopal, 5 B. H. C. R 56. 

(4) Jan Mahamed, 10 C. 584. 


(5) Sadholal, 17 Cr. L. J. 272; Arura, 
(1913) P. R. No. 10 ; 20 I. C. 596. 

(6) Sher Alam Khan, (1933) B 494. 

(7) Act X of 1865. 

(8) lb., s. 3. 

(9) Act X of 1.897, s. 3 (57). 

(10) Terms de la Ley. 

(11) Pigot v. Wilder, 26 Bea. 92. 

(12) Thornotti, 1 Weir 495. 
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stands by and watches it unmoved. Now, since it is the duty of every policeman to 
prevent tortures, his omission to perform his legal duty is an illegal omission, the 
result of which is the same as if he had abetted the first policeman in using the tor¬ 
ture. 13 And if his duty was clear, it was no defence that the torturing policeman 
was his superior officer, or that the torturer had been ordered by his superior to com¬ 
mit the crime. 14 Nor would it be any defence to sav that he was not present at 
the time of the torture if its commission was facilitated by his absence, or if he had 
absented himself from the company ol the prisoner when it was his duty to be pre¬ 
sent, which gave his torturer the chance. 15 

263. As a similar duty is cast upon the Magistrates, a Magistrate who wa* 
present while certain police constables were wrongfully confining and causing hurt 
to a villager with a view to extorting a confession, was similarly convicted of abet¬ 
ment. 16 In both these cases there was an omission, and it was illegal within the 
meaning assigned to that term by section 43. Whether an omission to do a thing 
is or is not illegal must, then, be judged by the terms of that section. For instance, 
in the examples above cited, the duty of the Magistrate and the policeman to 
prevent the commission of a crime was a matter of legal obligation, the failure of 
which constituted an illegal omission within the meaning of this section. If, therefore, 
the same offence had been committed in the presence of another person, say a 
village chowkidar 17 not charged with the same duty, lie could not have been 
charged with abetment because his omission was not illegal. 10 

264. Not Illegal. —While this section makes an illegal omission tantamount 

to an act, it draws a line at illegality. A neglect, however gross, does not have that 

effect unless it is expressly penalized ; c.g., in ss. 279, 289, 304, 304A. 337 and 338. 

The fact is that gross neglect is never criminal unless it is also “ illegal ” which it is 

declared by the Code in the sections quoted, as also by ss. 102 and 128 of the Railwavs 
Act. 19 


“ Act ” : " Omission." 


33. The word “ act ” denotes as well a series of acts as a single 

act; the word “omission ’’ denotes as well a series 
of omissions as a single omission. 

265. Analogous Law. —This section is dictated by the same principle as 
the last section, both sections being enacted to simplify the language of the Code. 

( 266. Principle.— The combined effect of the last section and this is that the 
word “ act " alone is sufficient to signify both a series of acts as well as a series of 

^ I I I * Id • I a . - 


omissions. But though an “ act 


and an “ omission " 


include a series of acts and 


omissions, it does not follow that a number of acts and omissions would, in 

that sense, constitute only one offence. For whether the acts and omissions constitute 

one or more offences depends upon other considerations which are not overriden bv 
the section. 20 


Acts done by several 34. When a criminal act is done by several per- 

persons in further- sons, in furtherance of the common intention of all 

tion C 0f coramon inten ' each of such persons is liable for that act in the same 

manner as if it were done by him alone. 21 


267. Analogous Law. —The woids “ in furtherance of the common inten¬ 
tion of all ” did not exist in the original Code, and were added by the amending 
Act of 1870. 22 They make all the difference between the old section and the new, for 
without those words the Code would be widely at variance with the English law 
where a person not cognizant of the intention of his companions to commit, say, 


(13) Latifkhan, 20 B. 394. 

(14) Behary Singh, 7 W. R. 3; Sonoo 10 W. 
R. 48. 

(15) Kali Churn, 21 W. R. 11. 

(16) Krishna Shetti, 1 Weir 50 ; A bpannee 
Hegade, \ Weir 52. 

(17) Copal Chunder v. Foolmoni, 8 C. 728 ; 
Lakshmi, B. U. R. 303; Khajah Noorul 
Hoosein v. Fabre Tonnerre, 2i W. R. 26 ; 


Khadin Sheikh, 4 B. L. R. (A. Cr.) 7. 

(18) Ibid. 

(19) F. C. Woodward, (1925) S. 233 

(20) S. 235, Cr. P. C. 

(21) This section was substituted for the 
ongmal by the Indian Penal Code Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1870 (XXVII of 1870) si 

(22) Act XXVII of 1870, s. 1 
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rS3;';»“ Hable ' th< »^ he », have joined their company t„ c„ mmi , 


had been^ormally amended. aa°^‘ ed by ' he Courts m I " dia ' before the section 
of ioi„Ukbi™in a crime e '°As™f “feT (SS ' 3 f 38 > the general doctrine 

.»WrS^4 

of the Wh °/i et a C f Se ln 7 hlch n ma ^ be difficult to distinguish between the acts 

^dM^ why si 

protection and snppor. .0 tire persons 

assemblv^li w b n mg a Slmi1 ^.community of intention and design of an unlawful 
assemldy, the words used are in prosecution of the common object of that assem 

bly, which cannot mean the same thing as the words used here > What thevTn 

mean will, however, be clear by a comparison between the two section^ Ar This 

section is wider as regards the complicity of criminals, since it affe?ts them re2dle 

s C ouSv er wi er the S " U9 t0 PCr j° nS Wh0SC ™ ber » not S less than five 

s 149 b 1 mi edAv s ^ ?* 56041011 is undefine <T that unde^ 

' n J , limited b\ s 141 , thirdly, a conviction under this section involves co 
operative criminal act whereas under s. 149 all members of an unlawful assembly 
become constructively liable for an offence committed by one or more of them In 

the one case there must be proof of the criminal act, while, in the other liability 
would arise from a mere criminal intention or knowledge. 

„ -d i 271 ' This section is, again, wider than s. 114 which is, however merely 
evidentiary and deals with only one aspect of abetment. The one creates’liabilitv 

ahetmAt T 3 | Ct d r e b i Y the ° ther ’ "! hereas s - 114 and the other sections dealing with 
abetment deal with a closer association of one criminal with another. 

,, ??2. Comparing this section with that defining abetment 3 it will he c PP n 

association inStigat ° r Sim P l ^r, this section demands his closer 

ssociation in the actual act of crime. Generally speaking, an abetment is comnlete 

though the act abetted may or may not be committed 4 ; secondly, the person abet- 

ed may ormay not be one capable by law of committing an offence 5 ; f thirdly the 

person abettedmiay or may not have the same guilty intention or knowledge aAhat 

of the abettor fourthly, the abettor’s presence may or may not be necessary 

under thisTectiom ’ ° f WhicH “* the prere< T lisites of one’s liability 

-a* SLSZs^ 

.s wider than this section or s. 149 in that a mere agreement between two ofmore 
persons followed by an overt act by any of them in pursuance of the ameement 
amounts to criminal conspiracy, though the act in itself may not amount to an 
offence, though, under this section, that act must in itself be criminal In practice 
the three sections may, at times, overlap one another, but the main distinction be- 

he'Toin^ 16S - in th f faCt tbat ’ WhilC UI i d f this S6Cti0n “ality enstes from 
the doing of a criminal act in fur therance of the common intention, criminal liability 

(23) Duffey’s case, (1830) 1 Lewin C. C. 194~ 

(24) Gorachand Gope, B .L. R. (Sup. Vol.), 

443, F. B. It is this judgment which influ¬ 
enced the amendment of 1870. 

(25) Nga Po Sein, (1902) 9 Bur. L. R. 16. 

(1) Per Jackson, J., in Sabed Alt, 11 

B. L. R. 347, F. B. approved in Barendra 
K.Ghose, 52 C. 197 (212) P. C., followed 


i* Bh ™ d “ Das ’ 7 p at. 75 Mahaddi, 5 
871 ^873). 

(2) Fazoo Khan v. Jatoo, (1931) C. 643. 

(3) S. 107. 

(4) S. 108, Exp. (2). 

(5) S. 108, Exp. (3). 

(6) lb. 

(7) 76. 
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under s. 120-A only ensues from the moment two or more persons agree, which confines 
mens rea within narrower limits, though, if there may be an agreement, the act need 
not be criminal, while under this section there need be no proof of agreement, since 
a mere common intention would suffice; but in that case, the act itself must be’erim- 
inaland proved to have been done in furtherance of common intention. Section 149 
assumes the presence ot at least five participants in the crime, which, again, 
may or may not be the case covered by this section or s. 120-A. But the elements 
constituting the mens rea are there wider in that, as required by this section, there 
need be no common intention, nor common agreement as required by s. 120-A, but 
merely common object, or, failing this, even knowledge on the part of any member 
that the object of that assembly was to commit an}- of the acts enumerated in s. 141, 
though he may himself have had neither the intention to commit that act nor have 
agreed to do so. Summing up the three sections, it would be seen that the evidence 
of criminality under the three sections varies according to the degree of the criminal 
intent or criminal act, though under s. 149 there is a further condition that the offend¬ 
ers must, at least, be five in number. Where the intention is criminal, the act 
need not be proved to be criminal; but where the intention is not necessarily crim¬ 
inal, the act itself must be criminal to furnish evidence of criminal intention. In 
short, there must be criminality either disclosed in the act or in the intention. 

2 74 • Take an example : A plans a dacoity and invites fi, C and D to join 
him. They agree to commit dacoity at P’s house. Here A has abetted the offence 
ot dacoity by B, C, and D and all the four become members of a criminal conspiracy 
and would be liable to punishment under s. I20-B. They are, of course not vet 
liable under s. 34, 114 or 149. Now A sacs to B, C and 1) ' I am an old man and 
will only keep a watch outsider's house ” which he does ; fi, (' and I) enter P’s house 
and rob P. Here A becomes liable under s. 114 for the dacoity to the same extent 
as it he had actually joined in robbing P. Now, if while proceeding to P’s house, 

r J n. D meet £ arld ask lum t0 i oin tllem 111 the dacoity and he refuses, A B 
C and D all become liable as abettors under s. 115. Now, suppose E agrees and joins 

the tour the five become an unlawful assembly under s. 141 ; and suppose £ gets 
hurt whde crossing a ditch and remains behind, while the remaining four proceed to 
robf , A is, nevertheless, liable with the four by reason ofs. 149, but s. 34 has not yet 
come into play. But suppose when £ joined he warned his companions that while 
he was for dacoity he was not foi shedding blood. But A and B were enemies of P 
and had previously decided to kill him. Here the common intention of A and B 
was to kill P, though the common object of all the five was to dacoit P. Section 34 
begins to function. Now, suppose after the dacoity is ovei.fi gives P a fatal stroke 
li s stroke would be treated as A ’s stroke as well, by reason of s. 34, though C D and E 
would not be liable for the murder of P. Now, suppose in committing dacoity one 
of them C, is seized by P to rescue whom fi, C and D strike P with lathis of which 
^ dies—here fi had intended to kill P in any case, and he, with A, must share the 
consequence of fi’s act, while the common object of the assembly being to dacoit P 
in prosecution of which fi, C and D kill P, therefore, by reason of s. 149 all five 
become pnma facie liable for the murder of P. 

275. Now, since all the five have the same intention and the same object 
namely, of committing dacoity, it follows that the mens rea of this section and that of 

f; ?Q Cr a P and lf a11 the , five were armed with lethal weapons, the second condition 
in s. 149 is also-present, and, so far as A is concerned, his previous abetment and his 
piesence at the crime makes him liable for dacoity under s. 114 and for murder 

of^hV' « 96 an K ^ cons .P irac y under s - 12 °- A and all alike would be equally guilty 

thnM offence ky the application of other principle, e.g., that stated in s. 149 ' It will 
thus, be seen that since all these sections are intended to penalize participation in 
the crime with diverse intentions and objects and at its various stages thev cannot 

be regarded as mutually exclusive, and at some stage and in some cases ah nfT 
may become equally applicable. es al1 of them 

.. , ... 276 - Principle.—This section merely prescribes a measi,™ ■ ■ , 

liability in one aspect of complicity in a crime, that is, that in which several ^eraons 
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in design and in action while other sections, already referred to deal 

law\r^Stflr P S y ' ThCy a “ dea ‘ ™* h ' S * £*£ 

, • ^ >rocet ^ ure an d Practice.—No person can be convicted under this 

foi liabilitv e tn e 13 speclfic ; dly charged with it.® This section provides not only 
if a fnr lL PUn f ment ' but also .for subjection to another jurisdiction. Thus, 

British tJrritnrv 1 ° rei ? f n terrltor y initiates an offence which is completed within 
Prir ! territory, he is if lound within British territory, liable to be tried by the 
ritish Court within whose jurisdiction the offence was committed. 9 

struct- 2 !?;' , Charge.—This section as well as ss. 120-B and 149 all deal with con- 

co nvic t p rl th Y i 1C1 m i' St be s P ecificall V charged. 10 But, as such, one might be 
convicted, though the rest are acquitted. 11 

279. The charge under this section should run thus : 

f Vi -m - 


follows 


name and °ff lce °f Magistrate, etc.) hereby charge you (name of accused), as 


( 4 


J 1 .:!; 1 , y°“- 0,1 or abou „ t the -day of-at-had formed a common intention 


with B, C and D to commit an offence, namely 

mg criminal act, to wit- (here state the act) resulting in the death of 


in furtherance of which you did the follow- 

,an offence punishable 


under c QA9 . ond t 4.1 r , ,-, iu um, ucam ui- ,<xn uucu^e punisnaDie 

s 34 of theI PC* herefore ' heret) y cha rge you of the said offence under s. 302 read with 


Th’ d 280 ’ Meanin § Words .—“A criminal act is done by several persons” \ 
.is d ?^ s not mean that the several persons do the same act which is physically 
impossible. It can only mean that several persons do separate acts which might 
be similar or diverse. 12 “In furtherance of the common intention of all ” : This means 
that all the persons charged must have consented to the commission of the crime com¬ 
mitted. The intention must be actual intention, 13 and the common intention of all 
must be the commission of a criminal act which is done. That is to say, the act done 
must be the act contemplated by all : otherwise all the co-conspirators are not guilty 
of the offence committed. 14 These words are much stricter than the words “in prose¬ 
cution of the common object of that assembly, or such as the members of that assembly 
knew to be likely to be committed in prosecution of that object ” of section 149. 
The term “ intention ” implies a resolution of the mind while the term “ object ” 
means the purpose for which that resolution was made. Offenders may differ 
in their intentions and object. The two sections, therefore, prescribe different 
conditions for their joint liability. Under s. 149 the offence committed 
need not have been the offence intended. It will suffice if it was considered 
likely. A reckless man may chance a likelihood without intending it. “Bv several 
persons” why not “ by one or several persons” which would include by several 
peisons as well. 13 These woids have remained as they were originally enacted, 
but their alteration would improve the sense intended. As it is, the sentence will 
not bear a too literal construction, for, if so construed, it would read thus : “When 
a criminal act is committed by several persons in furtherance of the common intention 
of the several persons, each of such several persons is liable, etc.,” which is not what 
the section means. There is, of course, no limit to the number of persons acting in 
pursuance of a common intention. 16 “ Each of such persons is liable for that act ”: 

‘ That act ” here means not the individual act or acts of the several persons, but 
the final act being the cumulative result of all the acts. 17 


(8) Cheda Singh, (1924) P. C. 183. 

(9) Chhotalal, 14 Bom. L. R. 147. 

(10, Kattoora, (1924) M. 584; Profulla 
Kumar, 50 C. 41 ; Dastarali, 58 C. 822. 

(11) Dastarali, 58 C. 822. 

(12) Barendra Kumar Ghose, (1924) C. 257 
F. B. O. A. 52 C. 197 P. C. 

(13) Satrughan, 50 I. C. (C.) 337. 

(14) Nga Tun Baw, 7 Cr. L. J- 205 ; Jama- 
rudi, 16 C. W. N. 909 ; Dhian Singh, 9 A.L.J. 


180; Hari Bijal, 17 Bom. L. R. 906 ; Suleman, 
(1933) N. 134. 

(15) S 2, ante ; Barendra K. Ghose, 52 C. 
197 (206) P. C. overruling Nirmal Kanta 
Roy, 41 C. 1072 in which Stephen, J., held 
that the act must be done by several per¬ 
sons only and conjointly. 

(16) Nibaran, 11 C. W. N. 1085. 

(17) Barendra Kumar Ghose, (1924) C. 257 
F. B. O. A. 52 C. 197 P. C. 
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281. Common Intention. —This section lays down a rule of presumption 
in matters relating to criminal responsibility. It makes the existence of a “ common 
intention” one test of joint responsibility. 18 But what is common intention and 
how is it to be proved ? It seems clear that common intention implies concert and 
planned action. The fact that two or more persons possess the same intention and 
take similar action does not make them jointly liable for the combined effect of 
their action under this section, though they might be liable under the next section. 
Take an example . the accused, a notorious debauchee well-known lor his misdeeds 
in the neighbourhood, entered the house of a married girl at dead of night and began 
to ravish her by force. She screamed and shouted ” Thief, Thief,” whereupon 
several villagers armed with sticks ran up to her rescue. Finding the miscreant 
flagrante delicto one body lightened their sticks upon him, he bolted, but found 
another party in the verandah who did likewise. He escaped in the courtyard 
where he found another lot whose blows killed him outright. The parties were 
animated by the same intention to disable the culprit and to seize his body, but they 
did not act in furtherance of a common intention.” Hence they were all acouit- 

ted of culpable homicide and of an offence under s. 148. 19 

282. Next, how is a common intention to be proved 5 The simplest method 
of proving it is, of course, by direct evidence of conspiracy. But such evidence 
is not always procurable, nor, if procured, is it invariably reliable, for the only 
evidence thus obtained would be the evidence of approvers or accomplices which 
the Courts consider it unsafe to rely upon unless it is corroborated in material 
particulars. Failing this evidence or its material corroboration, resort must be had 
to other circumstances evidencing community of interest. 1 his is sometimes sou-dit 
to be proved from the presence of the accused at the time of the commission of the 
crime. But this alone is never sufficient. 21 For persons present do not necessarily 
possess the same intention which is the fact to be decided. Noi can it lie held that a 

person, who, being present, does not prevent the commission ol a crime or f ids to 

apprehend the criminal, must be himself one. 22 But il several policemen go out 

together for the purpose of apprehending a man, and taking him to the thannah on 

a charge of theft, and some of the party in the presence of the others beat and ill-treat 

the man in a cruel and violent manner, and the others stand by and look on without 

endeavouring to dissuade them from their cruel and violent conduct then the 

Court might properly infer that they were all assenting pa. ties and acting in concert 

and that the beating was in furtherance of a common design. 23 As already observed’ 

the question, therefore, whether a person was inspired by common intention to take 

part or be present at the commission of a crime cannot be answeied bv reference to 

any general principle. It is a question of fact dependent upon the circumstances 
ol each case. 

283. But tire inference to bedrawn from a set of given facts is one upon which 
the leading precedents shed a flood of light. Thus, in one case, 25 a number of men 
aimed with clubs went out to enforce a right or supposed right by the use of those 
clubs. Ainsl ie, J., 1 inferred then intention to be homicidal because of their number, 

443. F. B. 

J 23 > G T °/ achand Cope,B. L. R. (Sup. Vo l.) 

(24) ^rshaduUah. 55 A. 607, followed in 
IIaide), (193d) A. 504* Nan h 9 R 61 4 ? - 
Heramba v. Kali Prasanna 1 C. "w N lak’- 
l'aizulla, 61 I. C. 522 ; Mianjan, 73 I.C81- 
Adam Ah, 31 C W. N. 314 (a case where s 34 

? PP ?n 04 ’ Part2; Tava Sin S h . (1932) 

Va 7 u 9 ’r f ° °' Vlng Barendr a K. Chose, 52 r 
197 1 . C., contra Aniruddha, 86 I C ,r \ 
475, (1925) C. 913. lC -) 

(25) Sabed Ali, 11 B. L. R. 347 F B 

U B L^R in U7 ' ■! -dissentient in Sabed Alt 
11 B. L. R., 347, F. B.; Jailul, 6 -4 I. C . 838 ' 


(18) Barendva K. Ghosh, 52 C. 197 P. C. ; 
Harihar Singh, 90 I. C. (Pat.) 154; Jhahri, 
17 I. C. (C.) 1001 ; Dhian Singh, 14 I. C. (A.) 
649, dissented from in Hamman, 35 A. 560; 
Pholo, (1933) S. 407; Sadhu Singh, (1933) 
L. 865; Sharif, (1933) L. 315. 

(19) Jhakri Chaniar, 17 I. C. (C.) 1001. 

(20) S. 114 (b), Indian Evidence Act, I of 
1872, but see ib., s 133, which would appear 
to be in conflict with the earlier clause. But 
it. is not. Ihe one lays down a rule of 
practice, the other the rule of law. 

(21) Jardine, ]., in Magan Lai, 14 B. 115 ; 
Corachavji Cope, B. L. R. (Sup. Vol ), 
443. V B. 

(22) Gorachand Gope, B. L. R. (Sup. Vol.) 
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the strength of the opposing force, and the unlikelihood of self-control in a moment 
of passion But it seems that the learned Judge failed to see that it is one thing to 
suppose wha persons sallying out for the vindication of theii rights by show of 

Z qultean ° ther thi ng to hold that what some or a few of them 
might or should have thought all must have intended. 


284. In short, as remarked before, to think what is likely is not the same 

thp 11 Fnn d mt u nd ,! t ' And this appears to have been the view of the majority of 
e Full Bench who overruled Ainslie, J. 2 So where a policeman arrested a thief 

whereupon the latter shouted for help hearing which his lelations and castemen 

ran up with sticks to rescue him, and in rescuing him two of them grievously hurt the 

constable, the Magistrate convicted all the four of grievous hurt, but on appeal 

Mahmud J„ held that some discrimination should be made between the case of the 

two assailants and the remaining accused, for while the common intention of the 

four accused was merely to rescue their comrade, the intention to inflict grievous 
hurt could not be imputed to those who took no part in it. 3 


285. A mere presentiment of a possible danger does not, therefore, con¬ 
stitute an intention to court it. It must be foreseen, foreknown and premeditated 
It, therefore, the assembly understood and realized that a certain offence would be 
committed or was likely to be necessary for the common object, it would bring a 
case under section 149 though not under this section. 4 It will fall under neither 
section where though all the accused were agreed as to and joined in the beating, 
there was no evidence to show that the common intention of them all was to cause 
grievous hurt, in which case, they could not all be convicted of that offence.® 


286. Proof of Common Intention. —A common intention may however 
be safely inferred from participating in the crime. The question whether the accused’ 
in a given case, were acting in concert and, if so, upto what point, is a question 
of fact, which must, to a large extent, depend upon the circumstances of each case 6 
Apart from conspiracy, which needs proof of its own, the question of common in¬ 
tention must be found infeientially fiom the facts of each case and the acts of 
each accused. It is a simple case, if the motive oi intention of the accused is to commit 
a particular crime, and that motive or intention can be proved by direct evidence. 
But the difficulty arises when the intention has to be deduced from the acts of the 
accused. Take, for example, the following cases : A had entered a house for the 
purpose of committing adultery. On an alarm being raised, some neighbours, 
including one P, turned him out and gave him a beating. He was afterwards prose¬ 
cuted and sentenced to a month’s imprisonment. On his release he, along with 
his two brothers, B and C, waylaid P and on meeting him immediately beat him 
mercilessly with lathis. On his falling down, they continued to beat him and only 
ran away when the villagers appeared upon the scene to remonstrate with them. 
P died the same night. His skull was found to have been fiactured in four places. 
These injuries left no doubt in the mind of the Court as to what the assailant’s inten¬ 
tion was, and they were all convicted of murder. 7 Now take another case. 
Some four years before the assault upon him, one P had broken the leg of one A for 
which he had been imprisoned. It led to two factions. On a ceitain day P passed 
by A’s village, whereupon A , with his four brothers and cousins, set upon P and bru¬ 
tally assaulted him inflicting countless injuries with clubs. Both his legs were fractured 
in one or two places, but there was no injury to the head and, though the trunk was 
bruised no bones were broken, but P died of haemorrhage. The Court held A and his 
party guilty of culpable homicide and not of murder. 8 Now take a third case. 
The four accused who were related and were co-sharers entered P’s field, three 
armed with sticks and one B with a loaded gun and wanted to turn him out by 

(2) Per Couch, C.J., in Sabed Ali, 11 B. L. (5) Dhian Singh, 14 I. C. (A.) 649; Jhakr * 
R. 347, F. B. ; approved in Barendra Chamar, 17 I. C. (C.) 1001. 

K. Ghose, 52 C. 197 (212), P. C. ; to the same (6) BarendraKumar Ghose, (1924) C. 257 
efiect, Shwe, 10 L. B. R. 117 ; 57 I. C. 918. F. B. O. A. 52 C. 197 P. C. 

(3) Dharam Rai, (1887) A. W. N. 236. Ram Newaz, 35 A; 506. \X/ 

(4) Sabed Ali , 11 B. L. R. 347, F. B. (8) Inder Singh, 10 L. 477. 
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overawing him with their numbers. As P refused A and,his three companions started 
beating him, but P with the assistance of another defended himself and finding 
themselves worsted B filed and killed P. The question was what offence the four 
accused had committed. The question had to be referred to a Full Bench of five 
judges of whom four held that the firing, being sudden and unpremeditated, must be 
treated as the act of B from which Ainslie, J., differed asking the majority why did 
B carry a loaded gun if not to use it. if necessary. But the majority held that ‘since 
the gun was fired to ward off a counter-attack it could not be said that the assailants 
had started to dispossess P after killing him, if necessaiy 9 Other cases similaily 
decided follow the same principle. So where two persons having compiled to 
procure a girl persuaded her mother to give her up which she refused to do where- 
upon one of them fired a gun loaded with pebbles which set up gangrene of which 
she died It was held that he alone was guilty of murder and liis confederate was 

acquitted of its abetment. 10 ' 

a 1 a? 8 i 7 ' similarl y> j 11 an English case, where a party of poachers beat a keeper 
and lelt him senseless after which one of them returned and stole his money it was 

held that he alone was guilty of theft. 11 But where eight poachers all armed with 

guns, being surprised by some keepers who went towards them for the purpose of 

apprehending them formed into lines and pointing their guns at the keepers 

said that they would shoot them, and one of them fired a shot wounding a keeper 

it was held that all were guilty of attempted murder, because they had all formed 

into lints, pointed then guns and threatened to shoot and one of them had ne irk- 

carried out the threat. 12 The same view was taken in another ease in which six 

sailors, foi reasons unknown, chased a German sailor belonging to another ship and 

as he latter took refuge from their attack against a railing, he was stabbed fy 

hand by winch the blow was given was very conflicting. But before the unfortunate 
man had been stabbed he had been assaulted brutally and in a dastardly manner by 
all the six men, and Byles, J., told the Jury that in older to convict all the six men <T 

S r J r h? ere ^ USt be evid f ce , of common desi K»- or evidence that, being present at 
the stabbing, they assented and manifested their assent by assisting in the offence 

that is in the use of the knife. For the men may have intended to thrasl tlm 

jailor but it did not follow that they intended to stab him as well 13 Where 

htr C T 0 '!^' 0 s °, ldlc j s T nt afk ' r closin g Ilours to a publican’s and demanded 
eer which he refused, whereupon they returned uttering threats They -main 

came up some time afterwards, and one of them rushed in, the other remain 

mg without, and while the landlord was trying to eject the intruder he received a 

death. 1 here was evidence that the two had returned with the deliberate intention 

of using violence in case their demand was not complied with, and they were conse¬ 
quently both held to be guilty of murder. 14 

288. No Joint Responsibility.— From the foregoing discussion it will be 
obvious that the essence of joint responsibility lies in the common in tendon to 
commit the act complained of. If the act complained of be murder then all the 
accused held accountable for it on the strength of this rule must be shown to 

an^ssauh B t ‘ / t0 k '' L U WlU " 0t Suffice that the y had started to commit 

have conspired to kill at the same time, for they may become of one mind at the 
last moment but this must be proved by legal evidence. It cannot be assumed 

thatch PhraSC made ! USG ° f 'ndiscnminately by the Magistracy of this country— 
iat all are presumed to intend the natural consequences of their acts—has, as has 


(9) Sabed Ali, 11 B. L. R. 347 F. B. 
approved in Barendru Kumar Chose . 52 C 
197 (211, 212) P. C. 

(10) Shuka, 43 I. C. (C.) 827. 

(11) Hawkins, 3 C. & P. 892. 

(12) Edmeads, 3 C. &'P.390; Warner 5C 
& P. 525. 


{13) p nc e . 8 Cox 96; To the same effect 

Profulla Kumar. 50 C. 41 ; Barendra Kumar 
GW 52 C. I 9 7 P. C. ; Mukunda Murari 61 
C. 170 , 1 \ga Aung Thein, 13 R. 210 F B • • 

99* ‘I 'TTPp V E “‘ R C 288 <-< 

M-tVr PoK y ° ne > 11 k.354 

(lo) hbrahim, (1931) R. 321. 
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been already pointed out, no place in Ihe criminal jurisprudence of this country. It is 
not a formula which can take the place of evidence ; though conduct is evidence 
from which a legitimate inference may be validly drawn in the circumstances of each 
case. But to fasten one s constructive liability upon a presumed intention is 
arguing m a vicious circle from which the records of reported cases are unfortunately 
not entirely free. Where, for instance, three peisons A, B and C agreed to attack 
and assault D with a view to punishing him for the damage caused by cattle to their 
crop, the fact that one of them struck a deadly blow killing D, would not justify the 

punishment of all three for murder, though they might justifiably be convicted of 
causing grievous hurt with a deadly weapon.’ 7 


,^7 iere are usu ally three classes of cases of fatal assault where the ques¬ 
tion of the joint responsibility of several assailants arises ; viz. ( i) where several 
persons join in the assault and inflict numerous injuries and the cumulative effect 
of all or some of the injuries is to cause death; (it) where several persons 
commit an assault and inflict minor injuries but one of them deals a fatal blow, 
and he can be identified ; and (hi) where, in the case last supposed, the assailant 
cannot be identified. In the first case, all the assailants would ordinarily be liable 
for the fatal assault ,’ 8 in the second case, the person who is shown bvthe evidence to 
have dealt the fatal blow would alone be liable ; while in the third case, none of the 
assailants would be liable for the fatal blow.’ 9 The dealing of one fatal stroke by 
one of several assailants cannot form the basis of a valid inference that the common 
intention of all the assailants was to murder the person attacked. Take, for instance, 
an extreme case. A struck B with a hatchet. B fell down, whereupon C hit B with 
a stick and B subsequently died. Now, it is not a necessary inference, and cannot 
be assumed as a matter of course that C had a common intention with A to kill B ; 
nor could C be from that fact alone convicted of the murder of B conjointly with A , 2 ° 
So again where the conspirators intentied and started to kill A but a chance blow 
from one of them killed another person, B ; but A escaped, all of' them could not 
be held, apart from s. Ill, jointly liable for the murder of BV 


290. When a large body of men, each of whom has a grievance against an 
individual on account of his misconduct, join in the assault, it may be a question 
of some nicety to determine whether they can all be rightly regarded as guilty of the 
resultant act committed in pursuance of a common object or in pursuance of a common 
intention. Such a case arose in Calcutta which led to a difference of opinion between 
two learned Judges, whereupon the case was ultimately decided on a reference to 
a third Judge. In this case the deceased, a man of dissolute habits, had entered the 
privacy of a woman and was assaulted by a number of villagers while he was in the 
very act of violating her. The deceased escaped out of the room into the corridor 
where he found himself confronted by another body of men who assaulted him. He 
ran to the courtyard of the house, where still another body of men beat him to death. 
The accused weie not shown to have taken any part in the assault upon the deceased 
after he had escaped from the room, and come to the corridor and finally to the court¬ 
yard. It was held that the accused could not be convicted under sections 304 and 148, 
and that as their assault in the room was justified theywere acquitted. 22 The converse 
case is presented by the case of the Tinnevelly rioters who having felt aggrieved by 
the incarceration of a political agitator broke out into lawlessness smashing Govern¬ 
ment and Municipal property that came in their way. Here though the rioters formed 


(16) Satrughan, 50 I. C. (Pat.) 337 ; Ay dross 
(1922) M.W. N. 800; NgaBaE, 24 I. C. 572; 
Mala Singh, (1924) L. 61 ; Dhian Singh, 14 
I. C. 649 ; Kanshi, 94 I.C. (L.) 134 ; Pit a, 95 
I. C. (L.) 504 ; Chandan, 94 I. C. (A.) 363 ; 
SheoBalak, (1926) O. 367. 

(17) Gouridas, 36 C. 659 (664) ; Morgan, 9 
Cr. L. J. 393; Mahabir, 19 I. C. (O.) 497; 
Nga Ba, 15 Cr. L. J. 484 ; Raja, 50 I. C. 
(L.) 977 ; Abdul Karim, 58 I. C. (A.) 158 ; 
Fatekhan, (1930) L. 950. 

(18) Ghulam Hussain , (1924) A. 78; 


Mahabir, 19 I. C. (O.) 497 ; Kanji Samal, 
38 B. 114; Jamiruddi, 16 C. W. N. 909. 

(19) Gouridas, 36 C. 659 (664) ; NgaPo, 20 
I. C. (Bur.) 220 ; Nga Shwe On, 57 I. C. (Bur.) 
918 ; Mahabint, 19 I. C. (O.) 497, F. B. ; Yara, 
(1929) L. 456. 

(20) Vahial, 15 I.C. (S.) 810; Dhian Singh, 
14 I. C. (A.) 649 ; Savarajulu, 47 I. C. 445. 

(21) Po Ya, 10 L. B. R. 99, 58 I. C. 525. 

(22) Jhakri, 17 I. C. (C.) 1001 ; Adam Ali , 
100 I. C. (C.) 718, (1927) C. 324 ; cf. Jafar, 
14 A. L. J. 789 ; Karan Singh* ib., 792. 
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- - VV » « UV V. 

is criminal by reason 
of its being done with 
a criminal knowledge 
or intention. 


] ° 1 ? t tr I al wasu P held 00 the ground of common intention 
ft k t d K d . by , conduct - As this section deals with constructive liability 

ond 1 P erso [|. cannot be held guilty of an offence under this section, 

U9 -nT § f f ound guilty, his presence cannot be used for the purpose of section 
149 so as to make other persons guilty of an offence under that section. Where for 

c^n a sSndi!S lt ti PerSOnS W , ere , COnC T' e 1 d in a riot concerning a piece of land and’the 

the^esnp d nf g the ere ° n k Wh i Ch rusulted in murder, and it appeared that death was 
the result of the combined effect of mjur.es indicted by one fhubboo and some 

son ofHns 011 U L kn °K n ; k WaS 1 ? eld f that Jhubboo might be liable' for murder by rea- 
n of this section, but being thus found constructively guilty of murder it may be a 

of tSode s t 6 C ° U J d E C t0 haVC committed an offence un£ S49 
murder *- C ° thCr pnSOnerS bv a douhle construction guilty of 

sections whirh 6 ,^?" I “ a , P t pli f, able " The section has - o{ course, no application to 

307,308,’ 458* and m 498> y natUre l ° personal acts ’ e *- ss * 304 2nd Part” 

When 35 s- uc , Wh n en ^ er n 3n act ’ which is criminal on ly by reason of its being 
such an act done with a criminal knowledge or intention, is done by 

several persons, each of such persons who joins in the 

act with such knowledge or intention is liable for the 

act in the same manner as if the act were done by him 

a lon6 with that knowledge or intention. 

inint i f 2 ;. A "f lo £° us Law.—The last section dealt with an act following a 

St section an, 1S ? Ca S Wlth a ?. act fallowing not a joint but a like intention. The 
because of ‘ p P r0dC ' es ccuuinahty because of participation in the intention : this 
areTnHe f a irt f lcl P atlon , m action. The last section is limited to offences which 
knowle 1 P dent 0f lnte , ntl ? n or knowledge, that is, those in which intention or 

cannot'up ls P resu med, this is limited to those in which intention or knowledge 

this L presumption by setting up an intention not criminal. In a case under 

criminal*'ml ' accused has nothing to rebut till the prosecution have established 

measure nfrT" °[ , f T the part of each accused. In other words, the 
measure liability under the previous section is joint intention, the 

tZLn n a Vm ° f WbM * he ^ If U is pr °ved that A and B had the common 

“T A ‘".t ^ contributed ,a his death. But. if such irtehio" b 

of both r j .fTTh T ,0 TT the intent >on ond knowledge on the part 

S, h „r„r” n„ n :,S° e r eT e ' th ' r ““ U >'« »" P™«„«io„ ■« P™ 

293. Principle.— The last section dealt with a case in whicli several oersons 
ere assumed to conspire with the common intention of committing a crime This 
s c,™ goes urther and provides that where the element of a partita,Tnowledg, 
m, a Particular intention enters in the composition of a crime, all the co-accused 
must be shown to possess that particular knowledge or intention in common other 
wise they cannot be held jointly liable for the crime committed by any of them. 5 


(23) Loganathaiyar, 4 I. C. (M.) 700 : but did 
the common intention cover the act done 
Ng a Thun Baiv, 7 Cr. L. J. 205. 

(24) Per Field, J., in Jhubboo Mahton . 
8 C. 739; Reazuddi , 15 I. C. (C.) 646. 

(25) Aniruddha, (1925) C. 913. 

(1) Ali Mirza, 51 C. 265 ; Nabibux, 52 B. 

13 


168 ; .\ T ga Pu, (1926) R. 207. 

(2) Ghulam, 4 L. 399. 

C. 265 A> P “' (1926) R - 207 ; AU Mirza - 51 

(4) Adam Ali, (1927) C. 324 

(5) lb. 
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294. Meaning of Words.—“ Act which is criminal only by reason of its 
being done with a criminal knowledge or intent,” e.g., collection of armed men which 
may or may not be a crime according to the knowledge or intention, so harbouring 
an offender, 6 and all offences where knowledge or intention is expressly referred to. 

295. Proof of Particular Intention when Required.—The Code deals 

with two classes of crimes : (i) Those in which the proof of knowledge or intention 
is immaterial; and (ii) those for the completion of which guilty knowledge or inten¬ 
tion must be proved. In the latter case, the act itself may be indifferent unless the 
intention be proved. Suppose a trickster, wishing to palm off a brass ring for gold, 
wants an accomplice and he goes up to another and tells him that he has got a gold 
ring by theft and should like to dispose of it. The two thus manage to get rid of 
the ring, the true nature of which is afterwards discovered and the two men are 
charged with having practised deception. Here the accomplice cannot be convicted 
of cheating, for he had not the same criminal knowledge as his companion, though 
his criminal intent was different. 7 So in the common case presented by a party 
of rioters proceeding to take forcible possession of land in which one of them com¬ 
mits murder. Now, if the remaining persons had joined the party with the knowl¬ 
edge or intention of committing murder, they will all be equally liable for muider, 
though only one of them had committed it. But if suppose in such a case only one 
accused intended the murder, another wanted only to plunder the crops, while the 
third had no particular intention but had joined the assembly to see the fun. Here 
the second and third accused could not be charged for murder, and the first accused 
could not be charged for robbery, for the three accused did not possess the same 
criminal intention. So where several soldiers, lawfully employed to assist in the 
apprehension of a person, unlawfully broke open the door of a house where the per¬ 
son was supposed to be, and having done so, some of the soldiers began to plunder, 
and stole some goods. The question was whether this was felony in all; and Holt! 
C.J., citing an old case, said : “ That they were all engaged in an unlawful act is 

plain, for they could not justify breaking a man’s house without making a demand 
first : yet all those who were not guilty of the stealing were acquitted, notwithstand¬ 
ing their being engaged in one unlawful act of breaking the door ; for this ieason 
because they knew not of such intent, but it was a chance opportunity of stealing, 
whereupon some of them did lay hands.” 8 

296. But the particular intent here required may be proved not only by the 
evidence of common design, but it may also be inferred from a general resolution 
against all opposers, whether such resolution appears upon evidence to have been 
actually and explicitly entered into by the confederates, or whether it may be 
reasonably collected from their number, arms, or behaviour at or before the scene of 
action. As Bramwell, B., in one case told the jury : “ Suppose two men go out to¬ 
gether, and one of them holds a third man for the purpose of enabling his companion 
to cut that man’s throat, and his companion does so, no one could doubt that thev were 
both equally guilty of murder.” 9 The doctrine of joint liability of several persons 
for the guilt of some of them, applies only to such assemblies as are formed for the 
purpose of carrying into execution some unlawful purpose. For if the original 
purpose was lawful, the liability of persons other than those actually taking part 
in the crime will depend upon, and be measured by, their actual participation in the 
crime and not upon the fiction of constructive liability. 


36. Wherever the causing of a certain effect, or an attempt to cause 

that effect, by an act or by an omission, is an offence, 
Effect caused partly it is to be understood that the causing of that effect 

^:l c : t _ and partly by partly by an act and partly by an omission is the same 

offence. 


omission. 


(6) S. 212, post. 

(7) Cf. Moore's case, 1 Leach, 314 ; 1 Russ., 
Bk. I, Ch. Ill, pp. 161, 162. 

(8) 2 Hawk, P. C., 29, s. 8 ; 1 Leach, 7 (a) ; 


1 Russ., p. 162. 

(9) Jackson, 7 Cox. 357 ; Allah Ditta, 4 A. 
L. J. 276. 
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Illustration. 

A intentionally causes Z’s death, partly by illegally omitting to give Z food, and 
partly by beating Z. A has committed murder. 

297. Analogous Law.—This section would have been better placed after 
section 33. It follows as a necessary corollary from section 32, to which it might 
have been added by way of an explanation. Since an act includes an illegal omission, 
the result is the same whether the offence consists of one or more acts or one or more 
omissions, or partly of one and partly of the other. Criminal Law looks in such 
cases to the result and not to the means by which it has been achieved. 

37. When an offence is committed by means of 
several acts, whoever intentionally co-operates in the 
commission of that offence by doing any one of those 
acts, either singly or jointly with any other person, 
commits that offence. 


Co-operation b y 
doing one of several 
acts constituting an 
offence. 


iiiussrastons 


(a) A and # agree to murder Z by severally and at different times giving him small 

doses of poison. A and B administer the poison according to the agreement with intent 

to murder A Z dies from the effects of the several doses of poison so administered to him 

Here A and B intentionally co-operate in the commission of murder, and as each of them 

does an act by which the death is caused, they are both guilty of the offence though their 
acts arc separate. h 

(b) A and B are joint jailors, and, as such, have the charge of Z, a prisoner alter¬ 
nately for six hours at a time. A and B, intending to cause Z' s death, knowingly co-operate 
in causing that effect by illegally omitting, each during the time of his attendance to 

^7u«f, w A'^X p - ,h "" ,or l, ““ p ” rp “' »”<" •< -i * 

II ,/ C) A ' ? l ailor ' h , as 3 he c ^rg e of Z, a prisoner. A, intending to cause Z's death 
illegally omits to supply Z with food; in consequence of which Z is much reduced in 

strength, but the starvation is not sufficient to cause his death .1 is dismissed from his 

office and/J succeeds lum. B without collusion or co-operation with A, illegally omits to 
oipply Z with food, knowing that he is likely thereby to cause Z's death. Z dfes hunger 

foc^nutinuTde’r ' ^ ^ ^ ^ n °t co-operate with B, A is guilty only of an attempt 

298. Analogous Law. -This is another instance of the commission of crime 

by conspiracy. The three illustrations amply illustrate not only this section but 
section 35 of which this is a corollary. 

299. Principle.— This section is an illustration of the rule that in the case 
of conspiracy the measuie of criminality of each conspirator is the cumulative result 
and not the individual share in the crime. Indeed, if it were otherwise, it would' be 
. afcr to conspire and distribute criminal responsibility among its members Such a 
thmg even if permitted could not be proved. But it cannot be permitted because 
it will be destructive of all law and order. The section enunciates the rule of 
universal application So Mr. Bishop has summed it up in the following words • 

• 1 fi thC hr t t - P aCe i lf se f veral - combining both in intent and in act commit a crime 
jointiy each is guilty of the same as if he had done the whole alone ■ and so it is 

nX h .a“52?' ,n , the 

30°. Meaning of Words.—'" Intentionally co-operates” ie h P f 

the offence to be committed, but only takes a share in its commission w fbch of ° f 
does not complete the crime apart from intention His act ^ ^v/h a ‘° ne 

i,~ s but » h ‘ s ™ 

for co »ch of several persons 

participation^ the crime^ but upon'the comnrunhy^nntenVio^hBuMhat alon'e 

110 ) 1 Bishop's Cr. L., Vol. I, Ch. XXIII, s . 432. 
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is not sufficient, for, as this section shows, there must be community ^ 
rST 1 ‘ he C ° mmUni .‘ y ° f , inlen,10n ' ° r > combining of both to to ton* S to 
will be several and not joint. Illustration (c) is an exairmlp u llablllt y 

mumty of action between A and B but not community of intratTon^ThTv C ° m ' 

therefore not held jointly liable for the result. If, however there had beeiTthe 
community of intention between them, the case would then have been as nresented 
m illustration . (b) while illustration (a) furnishes a normal case in which there is a 
combination both in intention and action. So in England, if several combine to 
orge an instrument and each executes by himself a distinct part of the forgery thev 

S^in 1 ! P ™ ClP f a f S ’ ° Ug f h thCy W6re n0t to S cther when the instrument was completed 7 
S° m a case of forgery of a currency note against Bingley, Dutton and Batkin it an 

5 e 7 ri tn at ? mgley D f t0n b0 ^ ht the P a P-- »d Sit it into'j^eces of theproper 

the wavy horizontal lines. The blanks were then brought back to^he house of Binglev 

Sd g H C th m P resence ° f Du K tton - ^pressed the date, line and number, and Dutton 
with the other two.” So, in another case, where A had engraved the pTate B made 

about the part assigned to the other, it was held that all the three were liable a f 
principals, it being immaterial that the co-conspirators should be mutually known. 12 

302. Where, two or more persons jointly attack another the fart that 
batters his skull with a stick while the other is content to hurl at’him a heavy stone 
the result of which is the fracture of his skull, the case is obviously one of intentional 
co-operation making all the offenders conjointly equally liable for the principal 

° t tn SUC , CaSe ,’ 11 1S n °f neces J sar y to find which injuries were caused by 
which of the assailants so long as the evidence showed that they were acting in con- 

cert and intended to cause bodily injury as was likely to cause death ** 

Persons concerned in 38. Where several persons are engaged or concern- 
criminal act may be ed in the commission of a criminal act thev mav he 

fences ° f difiereQt o£ ' £ uilt y of different offences by means of that act. 7 


Illustration. 

A attacks Z under such circumstances of grave provocation that his killing of Z would 

be only culpable homicide not amounting to murder. B having ill-will towards Z and 

intending to kill him, and net having been subject to the provocation, assists A in kilHna 7 

Here, though A and B are both engaged in causing Z's death, B is guilty of mufder and A 
is guilty only of culpable homicide. * 7 m urder, and A 


303. Analogous Law. —This section is the converse of section 34 Under 
the latter section several persons act in furtherance of a common intention so that 
their liability is joint irrespective of the nature or extent of their contribution to the 
crime. Under the present section several persons combine to commit a crime 

but not " in furtherance of a common intention/’ Therefore, as the intention differs 
so does their criminal responsibility. ’ 


304. Principle.— As observed in the preceding article, this section assumes 
the absence of a common intention. For if there had been community of intention 
the case would be governed by section 34, and the nature and proportion of the 


(11) Bingley, R. & R. C. C. R. 446. 

(12) Kirkwood, 1 Mood C. C. 304 (311); 
Dade, 1 Mood C. C. 307; Bingley, R. & R. 

446. 

(13) Snbbappa Chenappa, 15 Bom. L. R. 
303 ; Ram Newaz, 35 A. 506 ; but see Gulab, 

40 A. 686. 


(14) Nam Newaz, 30 A. 506, distinguish¬ 
ing Duma, 19 M. 483 ; Gouridas, 36 C 659; 
Dharam Rat, (1887) A. W. N. 236; Bhola 
Singh, 29 A. 282; Dhian Singh, 9 A. L. J. 
180, following Subbappa Chenappa 15 Bom. 
L. R. 303. 
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ll ? 0ry if! would be immaterial. It is only when there is an absence of a com¬ 
mon design that there is room for the discrimination permitted by the section Such 

n P rTn W °Q d where \ ln a sudden quarrel, a person is struck down by two or more 
f n , ' bo ' “ a case - where a quarrel arose between one Cheranjan on the one side 

ktter hit r hfm d a bi aCha th t f her ; * nd Cheran l an abused Indar, whereupon the 
with ? n b a St ‘ Ck and Bacha struck him down by a blow on the head 

Anyone of the n ?h ng tW ° ° th f Wounds with the axe 011 other parts of the body. 
Any one of the three axe wounds was sufficient to cause death. The Sessions Judge 

that t C he d off° th Under sectl0 . n 304 of the Code ’ bll t on appeal Oldfield, J., observed 
other th anrl ffel h C f S R 0n J mltted by Indar and Bacha could be distinguished from each 
h^r'idT^ 1 e ’ Ba « a Was ’ no doubt ’ 6 ui,ty of the more serious offence of culpable 
waT C he C ’ai s n e C ^ Y ohinta nly causing hurt. Bacha’s blow alone 

srzs™ Zu, -t ' o ,r der ,he ■»»'« t!,: 

1 1 f • f V nder the provisions of this section, under which while both are 
common * in ten do in' f aCt '^ may be , liable for di ^rent offences.’ = There may be a 

taelary JS“ *"*• T "" s ' «*. <wo plrsons start to c«™i 

inLnt h two burgers were engaged in a criminal act, and they had a common 

tn , rhertfore » while the person shooting will alone be resoonsible h,r 

' be convicted of burglary. * ‘ L " ^ 

39. A person is said to cause an effect ‘ ‘ voluntarily ’ • when he causes 
“Voluntarily.” mea ns whereby he intended to cause it or hv 

ho u i means which, at the time of employing those means 

he knew or had reason to believe to be likely to cause it. 

Illustration. 

inj. robbery, and’thus ‘causes ‘the’ detth of ^person “ Re purpose of facilitat- 

cause death, and may even be sorry that death has been \ i u *Z- not havc "'tended to 

that be was likely to'cause death. L has caused dLth voIunteri^ ^ he knew 

where they proposed E Ks lo ZT °Tii.m / Crt "‘“ 1 H* E " e ‘“‘ 1 ' 

<t lienee of an net shell be deemed to ha! etaePcatrseii wilbTE" "'tT T” "ft'- 
act intended such consequence to result or know nr hr , Vi a.\ G1C • ^ ie ^ oer tbe 

result from his act, oi where knowing or apprehending that'su -h '* WaS bkely 

be observed that this definition differs from that of the r ™ g l It , Wl1 , 1 
item absent, namely, that relating to the probable result ’ 7 V ° having a tblrd 

refeie„ce°to tmlitu!n, £ t SE? SV^SL ™ d with 

means the least important of offences prescribed in tlm'rndt , theSC f. 0 ™ by no 
exact import of the term should be clearly understood. C d ’ * 1S eSSent,al that the 

307. The definition here given W hpnn 
subject of hostile comment, „ it &SFSSS& £ 

(15) Indar, (1882) A. W. N. 23 

s 101 D ih eSt ', C r ■! ■• S - 3 - ; ut 2: Fi «t Report, 

s. 103. This definition of “ wilfully ” is now 

current in England. Roper v. Knott, (1898) 


1 & *■. 868 : Senior > (1899) 11 

(17) First Report, s. 104. 

(18) Ch. XVI (ss. 299-377). 


Q. B. 283 
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“ S?™•' t ‘S^l’’ “2 , te ” d . s , *° rc ? ard ‘. h !“ M convertible terms. But that 


be 


intention is distinct from ” knowledge ” or “ knowledge of likelihood ’’cannot 
v denied and was also clearly conceded in the Indian Law Commissioners’ Report 19 

£**7 l ustlfied their draft definition on the ground that as the penal consequence 
m the two cases is the same, the distinction between the two terms is a distinction 

thesOO a f dlft . er ! nce ' and their retention enables the Court to define more accurately 
^ftateof mind present at thetime of thedoingof a criminal act. 20 Let it be snnnoZ 

ed that A was wilfully to mutilate the person of B, not intendingto kill him butonly 

that death'OhonOh & ™ tlVe ,°^ reven f ‘ Suppose, also that he did this,’knowing 

Set A- H Ce n r ! SUlt ’ was yet likely t0 result from what he did 

p alty ought to be just the same as if A had directly intended to kill. 21 This is 
len, the sense now stereotyped in the Indian Criminal law, so that a person shall be 

from Wsa°ct C or USe “ mjUry l ' V 1 ° luntarily ”. if he eith er intended it to result directly 
om Ins act or omission, or believing that it was many degree probable that such 

injury would result from his act or omission, he incurred the riskof causing it. 

meanin??nH I ^ inCi ^ le ‘“ 1 Ju ■r , ° rd J -* ,VOluntaril y" haS been & iven an artificial 
meaning and at variance with its ordinary sense solely for the purpose of the Code. 

In that sense the predicament of “ voluntary offenders will include not only those 

knowingiy incur the hazard of causing it.” 22 » The proper test of guilt in such 
cases is that of knowledge and consciousness on the part of the malefactor that hurt 
or damage is likely to result or will probably result, from what he does; his criminality 
consists in the wilfully incurring the risk of causing loss or suffering to others The 
case of a party so misconducting himself, and so regardless of the interests of others 
seems to be indistinguishable in point of legal guilt and penal consequences from 
that of a criminal who acts with the most direct intention to execute an illegal pur¬ 
pose, and it seems to us that he may properly be described as the voluntary author 
ot the mischief produced. 23 J 


309. Meaning of Words.—” Causes it by means ” Means ” here signifies 
acts as well as omissions. “At the time of employing those means,” which alone 
determines his criminality. “ Knew or had reason to believe ”: see s. 26. 

310. Operation of Criminal Volition.— It is by no means easy to define 
m language at once precise and perspicacious the exact significance of the word 
„ voluntarily.^ The section defines it by applying to it the test of " intention,” 

knowledge and reasonable belief.” The last has been defined before, and its 
meaning has been set out there. “ Intention ” and “ knowledge ” remain Now 
the woid “ voluntary ” as understood in the light of ” intention ” is, as Bentham 
pointed out, an ambiguous term, 24 for it may mean either “ willing ” or “ uncoerced.” 
Again, “ the intention or will may regard either of two objects : (a) the act itself ; 

° r ! 6 L its conse Q uences - Of these objects, that which the intention regards may be 
styled intentional. If it regards the act, then the act may be said to be intentional: 
if the consequences, so also, then, may the consequences. If it regards both the act 
and the consequences, the whole action may be said to be intentional, whichever 
of those articles is not the object of the intention, may, of course, be said to be un¬ 
intentional”** Now the act may be intentional, without the consequences, as when 
intending to touch a man you chance to hurt him. So the consequences of an act 
may be. intentional without the act being intentional at every stage, as when you 
run against a man with a view to push him down, but a second man coming in on a 
sudden between you and the first man, before you can stop yourself, you run against 

(19) First Report, Note B. Report, s. 105. 

(20) First Report, s. 101. (23) English Law Commissioners’ Seventh 

(21) English Law Commissioners’ Seventh Rep., s. 23, cited in First Rep., s. 106. 

Rep., s. 25 ; Indian Law Commissioners’ (24) Principles of Morals and Legislation, 

/oov Report> s - 107 - VoL I, Ch. VIII, pp. 40, 41. 

(22) English Law Commissioners' Seventh (25) lb., Ch. VIII, s. I. 

Rep., s. 22, approved and followed in First 
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the second man, and by him push down the first.' But the consequence of an act 
cannot be intentional, without the act being itself intentional in at least the first 
stage, as where the second man pushes down the first man before you have a chance 
to touch him. 2 The Code, therefore, adopts this test when it judges of a man’s 
intentions by the consequences. But a consequence when it is intentional may 
either be directly or only collaterally intentional. It is directly intentional when 
the prospect of producing it constituted one of the links in the chain of causes by 
which the person was determined to do the act. It is collaterally mtentional, when 
although the consequence was in contemplation, and appeared likely to ensue in 

case of the act being performed, yet the prospect of producing such consequence 
did not constitute a link in the aforesaid chain. 

311* Here the Code takes note of both intentions, direct or indirect. Hut 

Presumed inten- k wlli be observed that the intention so far is real and not 
tion. presumed. Presumption, no doubt, enters largely in the deter- 

... . . , mination of collateral intention, but it is, the means by which 

such intention is judged. It is never taken for granted, and it is here that tire Indian 
law presents striking divergence from the English law, in that it only takes note of 
actual and not presumed intention in determining criminality, though this sometimes 

r, r L , aW ( k r rd T se< i Ue ? C u S ’ as in the case3 where the reused intending to 
murder his father-in-law dealt him three stunning blows felling him senseless on the 

ground. I he accused believing that he was dead, set fire to the hut in which he fell 

with a view <o remove all evidence of the crime. The fire so kindled killed the man 

and the question arose what offence the accused has committed. In so far as lie 

a emp ed to murder him by dealing him three blows, he was admittedly guilty of 

attempted murder under section 307 of the Code. But was he guilty of anything 

Te He , lad SCt t lU ho , use 011 dre not with the intention of killing the man, but 
wi i the sole intention of destroying incriminating evidence against himself He 

had not the remotest thought that his victim was still alive when he lighted the fire 

present mwhffiT * f COm P as .f d llis death -. Under English law, such a case would 
present no difficulty for it will piesume an intention to kill from the fact accomplish¬ 
ed But this is not the test adopted in Indian jurisprudence. And hence the unsatis¬ 
factory decision of the majority of the Courts that the man could not be convicted 
of murder, as he did not light the fire with the intention of killing the deceased 4 
i anothn case, the accused had killed Ins own mother, by beating and kicking her 
and the question was raised but not decided, whether the brutal treatment of an old 

«r,L n iToTSh m “ W ”“ H m S ° Ch 8 »< knowkdge of 

312. But the case is instructive, for it draws a distinction between intention 

Intention: Knowl- ,“ cd f of likelihood and mere rashness or negligence, 
edge : Negligence. Culpable rashness is acting with the consciousness that the 

hono that ♦. mischievous and illegal consequences may follow, but with the 

ope that they may not, and often with the belief that the actor has taken sufficient 
precautions to prevent their happening. The imputability arises from acting de- 

th'p 6 Tp 16 . cons< r lousness - . Culpable negligence is acting without the consciousness 
ha the illegal or mischievous effect will follow, but in circumstances which show 

that the actor has not exercised the caution incumbent upon him ■ and that if he had 

he would have had the consciousness. The imputability arises from the civil duty of 

circumspection It is manifest that personal injury, consciously and intentionally 

to U theV Cann °f t ^ W / thm 6lther ? f theSC cate S° ries - wll *ch are wholly inapplicable 
to the case of an act or series of acts, themselves intended which are the direct 

producers of death.’’ 5 Eliminating, then, the two extreme cases nftnfe , a 

rashne SS) we have the intermediate state of m ind in which the culprit “ knewTr had 


(1) Principles of Morals and Legislation 

Vol. I. Ch. VIII, s. 4 

(2) /ft.,Ch. VIII, s. 5. 

(3) Khandu, 15 B. 194, followed in Palani 
Goundan, 42 M. 545 (558) F. B. contra ( obiter) 
in Khubi, (1923) A. 545; Kallappa, (1933) M. 


I 79 27 (28) tmgUiShed ‘ n Ga ^ an Sin S h . (1931) 

under?302 h, ^ C r e ^‘b" COmmented 

J - in Nidamarit. 

~ lm H * C * R * 119 » Morgan, 9 Cr. L. J. 393. 


on 
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by the I™^ ^ effect P r °duced was the effect “ likely ” to be produced 

descrintion of nff'^ hC em P lo y ed - These woids play an important part in the 
important secti^'wo dealt . Wlth b y sections 279, 282, 284-289 and, of course, the 
this clause if 2 " deftn ' n & culpable homicide and its allied sections. Under 

apart from anv exi ? t ® d ’ tbe Court presumes knowledge of the consequence 

tl en th nr J knowledge that the accused may have possesed 6 But even 

so t? ™ PU h °" “ rebuttable and the accused may shew that though he had 

a person shoXd ’ drf k S ° reasons a ^ ainst Suppose, for instance, 

might not intend tn Inf a t bu £gy obviously along a narrow, crowded street. He 

ed is reason b om i • if 11 ,; 0ne ’ but tbe ^ act tbat the f ane was narrow and crowd- 
oerson Tn c n whlch , he might well infer that his act was likely to kill some 

homicide and ev ^ Ca f e ’ * a"’ d * be sboidd cause death, he would be guilty of culpable 

his ac was sn^ ^ lf Xt Sh ° uld be found as a fact that he further W that 
c^ntemSed in T men ! y dan S erous tba < * must, in all probability, cause death as 

man sZuld dri" ' K 6 4 ° S6Ctl ? n 30(X Such an inference would b « drawn, if a 
tioinllv into thp % funoil , sl y not merel y along a crowded street, but inten- 
throuffh , ? a Cr ° Wd ° f P erSOns ‘ 0n the other hand. though driving 

a train tn dis h ed Street or a crow d of persons, he may show that he was making for 
could not other ge f™ P ° T rtant business in a distant part of the country which he 

tTon was not to fU ] fi Z Ia SUGh a case > the Cour t will presume that his inten¬ 
tion was not to cause death, but to save the time. 7 

to be nrnhahl Jhf whether the effect produced was premeditated or known 

accorchn? to th Y theautbor ls ’ therefore, always a question of fact to be determined 
the DroseenHon h par f tlcular circumstances of each case. But whatever the facts, 

of loShnr P ,r b on* ee J ^ d ° e u r and the deed, for, otherwise, it may be merely a case 
omdenS ft ^ 100 Whldl15 aS gr6at a fallac y in lo S ic as h is in criminal juris- 

and in dn- ’ l up , p n se - a s P ortsman shoots at a fowl with intent to kill and steal it, 

the snortXZ ? e a S ^ P ers ° n who was hidden behind a bush and of whose presence 

oor XXft l, L n ^ kn ,° Wledge - Her6 ' alth0U - h the death was caused by the 

S n h ™ 1 3S ? e - iad n ° r ! as0 2 t0 believe that k was likel y- he could not be 

sent the HP vobmta cdy caused it.• But if suppose that, in such a case, he had 

, ’ th \ be a rea ^ on from which he could have foreseen the result. 9 This view 

with’* S H ln an Eughsh case in which the prisoner was out poaching by night 

Xd TwX u ad a gUn With him lent him ^ his brother - T he prisoner 

dfstanre a S Z gUn 7 hen f e WaS P ursued by the watchman. He ran for a short 
thethnnm d th xn turned r °uud when his gun went off, wounding the watchman on 
a man i/u 6 P ns ° ne r was tried by Lawrence, J., who charged the jury that 
a man must be presumed to intend the natural consequence of his acts. The prisoner 
was convicted and sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment, but the court of appeal 
set aside the conviction, holding that the direction of the Judge to the jury was 
mcorrec an misleading, inasmuch as as a proposition of law it was incorrect that 
a man must be presumed to intend the natural consequences not only of his intentional 

acts but also of his accidental acts.”’ 0 

314. ‘‘Malignantly”: “ Wantonly.’’—There are sections in which the 
o e does not confine itself to the terminology which it has explained in this chapter. 

It uses, for example, the words “malignantly” 11 and “wantonly” 12 which had 

been nowhere defined. As their use is limited, their significance will be considered 
under the sections in which they occur. 

r, , . E ffe ct of Coercion.—The effect of coercion is stated in section 94. 

t does not justify a murder. Consequently, the act of a person who by threats of 

n\l^W S r eth 7r‘ V 6 L C y 774 (10) William Davies. ( unrep.l, Times 11th 

-R r d /c eaC ? k ;. C ;T ln Gorachand Gope, March 1913 (summarized in 7 C. W. N. 

13. L. R. (Sup. Vol.) 443, F. B. 12Snl 

(8) S. 299, ill. (c) post. (11 1 Ss 153 270 

(9) S. 299, ill .(b). post. (12) 1.153 
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death is induced to do an act in order to facilitate the commission of a murder is 
a voluntary act within the meaning of this section. 13 

40. Except in the chapters 14 and sections mentioned in clauses 2 and 

“ Offence.’' ^ section, the word 44 offence ” denotes a thing 

made punishable by this Code. 

i . • . . . — . . ^ in the following sections, 

namely, sections 64, 65, 66, 67, 71, 109, 110,112,114,115 116 117 187 194 

J5 «• 22 >. 222 ' 2 » 224.225.327,328',3«.rn33..M?:34»: 

388,38 9 , and445 the word “offence” denotes a thing punishable under 
this Code, or under any special or local law as hereinafter defined. 

And in sections 141, 176, 177, 201, 202, 212, 216, and 441, the word 
offence has the same meaning when the thing punishable under the 
special or local law is punishable under such law with imprisonment for 
a term of six months or upwards, whether with or without fine. 

[Special Law-S 41, post. Local Law _ s _ 42 , post.] 

■ . , 316 \ Ana logous Law.-This section as originally drafted, formed clause 27, 

but it has been since amended by several Acts.’ 4 Its terms are further enlarged 
by an explanatory definition added to s. 216 for the purpose of that section. ,s 

317. An abetment 16 of, or an attempt 17 to commit an offence is in itself an 

offence within the meaning of this section. But vagabonds 

andhabitual robb( ' rs . as such, though liable to arrest under 
e • section 55 of the (. riminal Procedure Code, are not arrested 
, fur the commission of anv " offence ” within the definition 

,Vtk n V i ia ^f Slstance bv them rann,,t be punished under sections 224 or 
U4 . ^ V/i o ? le object of this and other similar sections, e.g., sections 118, 

ConJ 4 f , the t ! r0Cedure , Code ls tlle prevention and not the punishment of crime. 19 

henT y ’ ‘ eifC “c bC n ? “ offence .'” fOT a * soon as there is one, there can be, 
conse P 5, CVen Ion ' ‘ 0 "Cgkct to maintain a wife and children is not an offence; 

CnXT y ; an 0R Cr passed for main tenance under section 488 of the Procedure 
code does not amount to a conviction for an offence. 20 

318. The Code adopts the ^simpler but less discriminating nomenclature 

English Law. of offenc e ' to describe what would be classed iri England 

u„: n „ j- ■, , ■ . , as . treas °n. felonies and misdemeanours. Treason itself 

Treason H C i^r tW ° C aFSe . s : (?) Grand Treason (or High Treason) and (ff) Petit 
or Helir’ !. Treason consisted of any overt act signifying an intention to kill 

ion ™ 7 g n r f ° d ° h ' m anV b ° d,1 - V harm - fading to his death or destmc- 

KW« tn m W0U t nd ' n .g- imprisonment or restraint. 21 To levy war against the 

ot active H H, , S encrnles . 3 are other cases of High Treason. Lese majestic 

or actne disloyalty is also cited by Glanvil as an instance of High Treason. 24 

bind nr'in PCtlt ^ reaS0n is when a servant kills his master, a wife her hus¬ 
band, or when a secular or religious man kills his prelate or superior to whom he 

(13) KUlikyatara, (1912) M. W . wN. 1108; 19 ]. C. 207. 

(14) This section was substituted for the original s. 40 bv the Indian p P mi Coi \ i 

meat Act 1870 (Act XXVII „f 1870) s. 2 ; the worus in ihe crotchets i? Am f" d : 

by the Indian Criminal Law .Amendment Act (Act VIII of 1913) s 2 • thi \ nru ac 

was substituted for the word “chapter” by the Reneabni and A™ h \ . £ h 0 a P ter 
VIII of 1930). The figures 64.65.66 and 71 were Tns ert ecl hv th? t 1 ",?* Act L 1930 (ACt 

Amendment Act, 1886 (Act X of 1886) s. 21 ( 1 ). y the Indian Penal Code 


(15) See amended s. 216, post. The term ''offence 
English Law also, vide Act VIII of 1913 s. 23. 

(16) Spier, (1887) P. R. No. 49. r r 

0 7) P^Banerji, j., in A judhia, 17 A. 120. (2P 

(18) Kandhia, 7 A. 67 ; following Shasti (22 

Churn Napit, 8 C. 331. 990 • 

(19) IJmbica Prasad, 1 C. L. J. 271. Black 

(20) Ponnummal, 16 M. 234 ; following (23) 

Golam Hossein, 7 W. R. 10; Thakur Ira 5 24 


9 9 • 


includes offences punishable under 


B. H. C. R. 81. 

!oo^ ^ te P hen ’ s Criminal Law-, 40 
990 St A ,',)h b ° ld ’r Criminal Pleadings, 883- 

Black Ch VI Crlmlnal Law, 40, 44 ; 4 

(23) ' 76. ' 

(24) Glanvil Lib., 1 C. 2 ; 4 Black. 75. 
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woni as'sienifvine^ar^offpn misc !? e ] y ous minds.” 3 But another writer describes the 
ranH r ymg offence which occasions a total forfeiture of property to which 

A ?! oth K er P u f nishm ent may be superadded according to the degree of guilt 4 

ar f e nu ™ ber ° f s ! nous offences are now created felonies by Statute and^their 
punishment is either death or penal servitude for seven years. 5 

misbrifons aml'whiVt! °? enC f es are ® aded misdemeanours, sometimes also termed 
Jrl f!w’ and which therefore, includes all crimes and offences not being treason 
and felonies and which are punishable by either fine or imprisonment or both 6 

bin!? a3 |l be add ® d ^ hat whlle the Penal Code has adopted the simpler mode of descri- 
d vfn! 111 P umsha ? le acts as “ offences,” the Criminal Procedur e P Code had to sub- 

the nat!f enC fV? t0 - WaiTa ? t u 3Ses7 and summons cases 5 the former being more in 
e nature of felonies, and the latter of misdemeanours. 9 

“ Offence ” in the , definition of “ offence ” as here given differs 

Procedure Code. matei tally from that adopted in the companion Code 10 

where it is thus defined : 

in force. °^ nCC ' meanS an y act or omission made punishable by any law for the time being 

Of the cSttf Trcslli! S A Tt^ aCt “ ° f WhiCh & C0!n P laint be made under section 20 

+ . 32 T i? ls definition is obviously much wider than the one given here because 

the Procedure Code provides for the trial of all offences under and without the Code 

C^i t e ,f C0 T?/, 5 ,0 ^ te T S W , ith Strict refer ““ •» its use i?.t 

wifhiM ’ d convi ction under either is, then, not a conviction for an “offence ” 
here delJriS "“Vyj)* ’ ' mleSS 11 COnforms to the definition of the term as 

T , • P ffence in the Code.— What is then an “ offence ” as here described ? 

thin ff S ” ld t0 denote “ a thin S made punishable by th-'s Code.” Now the word “ a 
g , Vague as 11 1S comprehensive, for it may mean either a subject or an 

o ject the doer or the deed. But it is obviously used in the latter sense as connot¬ 
ing acts and omissions made penal by the Code.’ 2 But no legal responsibility attaches 
to them apart from the doer. It is he who is punishable in respect of them 

theVod? m R S V?n ar !’ thCn ’ acts and omissions for which a person is punishable under 
the Lode. B ut the language of the section is inapt, for it speaks of “ a thing made 


(25) Termes de la Ley, “Treason.” 

(?) 9 G eo. IV, c. 31, s. 2 ; 24 & 25 Vic., 
c. 100, s. 8 ; Russ., p. 644. 

(2) Per Blackburn. C. J., in O’Brien, 1 
Ir. R. (O. S.) 176. 

(3) See Co. Litt., 391a ; 4 Black., 307 ; 

1 Pollock and Maitland's History of Crim¬ 
inal Law, 284, 286 ; ib., Vol. 2, 125, 463- 
468, 476-478, 509. 

(4) 4 Black., 95 ; 1 Hawk., Ch. 25, s. 1 ; 1 
Russ., Ch. IV, p. 186. 

(5) 7 & 8 Geo. IV, c. 28, s. 8, under which 
transportation was the punishment provided, 

now commuted into penal servitude, 
20 & 21 Viet., c. 3, s. 2. 

(6) 1 Russ., Ch. IV, p. 187 ; but the use 
of the term “ offence ” is not foreign to Eng- 
ish Law. As Collins, J., remarked in a case. 


“ Prim a facie an offence is equivalent to a 
crime ” ; Derby share Coal Co. v. Derbv, (1896) 
2 Q. B. 57, 58. 

(7) S. 4 (w), Cr. p. C. 

(8) Ib., s. 4 (v), 

(9) Warrant Cases, ib., Ch. XXI (ss. 251- 
259) ; Summons Cases, ib., Ch. XX (ss. 241- 

25 ?10) S. 4 (o), Cr. P. C. 

(11) Ganpatrao, 19 B. 105 ; Ganesh Khan¬ 
der ao, 13 B. 506 ; Moorga Chetty, 5 B. 338, in 
which full significance of the term is set out 
per Melvill, J. 

(12) Reference, 3 M. H. C. R. (App.) 11 ; 
Moorga Chetty, 5 B. 338 ; Narayan Dhondev , 
6 I. C. (B.) 529 ; Keshwar Lai v. Girish, 29 C. 
496 ; Po Han, 7 L. B. R. 63 ; Lewis. 38 M. 
733 ; Ganesh, 10 I. C. (S.) 168. 
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punishable by the Code," which, of course, could only mean the doer punishable by 
the Code. But though this sense is clear, it is not inevitable and has been the 
subject of judicial comment. 13 

325 Rules and Byelaws.— Rules and byelaws made under a local or 
special law are not offences, unless they are so declared by the laws concerned. 14 

41. A 44 special law ” is a law applicable to a 
particular subject. 

326. Analogous Law. —A particular subject is a subject dealing with an 
individual subject, c.g., the Excise, Opium and Cattle Trespass, Income-tax, Land 
Acquisition, Criminal Tribes, Emigration Railways or the like. The Whipping Act 15 
is not a special law within the meaning of this or the last section, inasmuch as it 
creates no offence, 16 but merely provides a supplementary or alternative punishment 
for offences already primarily punishable under the Penal Code, or, in the case of 
juvenile offenders, under other enactments. 17 

42. A 44 local law ” is a law applicable only to a particular part of 

" Local Law.” British India. 

327. Analogous Law. —As a " special law " applies to special subjects, the 
operation of “ local law ” is confined to particular localities. Such are, for example, 

the several Revenue Acts, Excise Acts, Court of Wards Acts, Port Trusts Acts and 

the like. 18 

As, however, rules made under “ local laws " do not form a necessary part 
of such laws, but are made for their convenient working, they do not fall under the 
category of “ local laws." 19 

43. The word “illegal” is applicable to everything which is an 

offence or which is prohibited by law, or which fur- 
tv Tf 1 i : • Lcgally nishes ground for a civil action : and a person is said 
° ° to be 44 legally bound to do ” whatever it is illegal in 

him to omit. 

328. Analogous Law.— In several sections 20 the word used is “unlawfully," 
a concept which has been nowhere defined in the Code. Here the term defined is 

illegally , but it is explained by the Law Commissioners that the terms 
are intended to be used in the same sense and bear the same meaning. 21 

„ 329. Adverting now to the section itself, it will be seen that the word 

illegal" has been given here a somewhat wide meaning, for it applies not only to 
(a) everything which is an offence, or (b) which is prohibited law, but also to (c) any¬ 
thing which furnishes ground for a civil action, e.g. } any actionable wrong, whether 
ex contractu or ex delicto.** “These appear wide words," said the Law Commis¬ 
sioners, “ but we think it would be difficult to restrict them without the risk of 
excluding something which ought to be included. Generally we apprehend it will 
be found unobjectionable to designate as illegal anything done or omitted to be 
done by man for which he is liable to a civil action." 23 

t 330. “Unlawful” distinguished This section defines the term 
illegal " but the Code frequently uses the term “ unlawful " in connection with an 
act where it is intended to connote an act not supported by law 24 as distinct from 
an act which is “ illegal " in the sense that it is prohibited by law. As such, the 
term “ unlawful " is wider in its impoit, since an act may not be illegal in that there 
is no law prohibiting it and it may not furnish ground for a civil action, since, in the 
absence of a statutory law of torts applicable to this country, the right of civil 


(13) Moorga Chetty, 5 B. 338 ; Khandia, 7 
A. 67 (71) ; 3 M. H. C. R. (App.) 11. 

(14) Ala Khewet Kyi, 6 R. 791. 

(15) Indev Sain, 56 I. C. (L.)210 ; Wasudeva, 
52 M. 882 ; Aydroos, (1923) M. 187. 

(16) Act IV of 1909. 

(17) Po Han, 7 Bur. L.T. 99, 22 I. C. 147. 

(18) Reference, 3 M. H. C. R. (App.) 21. 

(19) Ganda Shah, (1894) P. R. No. 23. 


(20) E.g. t ss. 23 and 24. 

(21) First Report, $ 658. 

.^J^wanHn, (1929) A. 935; Rahimat 

All, 62 I. C. (B.) 401 ; Ganpat Subras, 58 B 

491. 

(23) First Report, § 91. 

(24) Mahendranath, 62 C. 629 (633 634) • 

Fazlur Rahman, 9 Pat. 725 (unlawful and 
illegal held identical, sed quaere). 
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action depends upon the rule of justice, equity and good conscience, which does not 

Ir 5 C ^ 0 ™ ry £? ages> e S-> forced labour, and slavery—now prohibited by 
ss. 370 and 371. The term ‘ unlawful ” is then an elastic term and its sense 
varies and eludes a legal definition. S. 23 of the Contract Act furnishes an apt 
illustration ot an enactment in which the two terms have got blended though it 

is easy enough to distinguish contracts which are unlawful from those that are 
illegal.* (For a fuither commentoiy, see § 187.) 

33 i. The section classes as “ illegal ” everything prohibited by law. Now law 
prohibits not only illegal contracts but also those that are void. In other words 
contracts may be illegal in the sense of being punishable or forbidden,’ or they may 
be void in the sense of being merely unenforeceable in law. 2 For instance, contracts 
of a wageiing nature are void without being illegal, in so far as they aie not prohibited, 
though theie is a legal prohibition against their enforcement in law. 3 It is, however’ 
appaient from the section that such contracts are not intended to be designated 
illegal, '* for they do not furnish a ground for a civil action. The only contracts 
then, that the Code recognizes as illegal are those that are described in section 23 of 
the Indian Contract Act. But we are dealing in the section not with contracts 
but with things prohibited, which means the doing of which is prohibited, though 
it may not be punishable by law. The latter is no doubt “ illegal,” but then it is 
also an offence. In other words, by illegal acts we should understand acts which 
are either penal or prohibited or tortious ; as, for instance, the asking of irrelevant 
and indecent questions to a witness under examination, not permitted by the 

Indian Evidence Act, 4 or the publication of a libellous matter concerning one whose 
identity is thinly veiled. 5 


332. The prohibition here referred to must be by law, and not meiely under, 

Acts Excluded sa y’ de P ar tniental rules or order. So where a person in 
. Government service was bound to make a true return of lands 

in his possession, falsely entered "nil ” in his return and made a false statement to 
the same effect in a revenue enquiry before the Assistant Collector, it was held that 
he could not be convicted under section 177 of the Code as he was not bound under 
any law to make a true return. 6 In two previous cases 7 another Bench of the 
same Court appear to have considered even a breach of duty “ illegal ” within fhe 
meaning of this section, but there is no authority for it. The “ law ” here referred 
to is a legislative enactment of rules having that force, but not merely disciplinary 
orders, though they may be made under the sanction of law. In this view the 
furnishing of false returns 8 or the preparation of a false diary, 9 though contrary 

to Government rules, is not contrary to law, and is, therefore not “ illegal ” within 
the comprehension of this section. 


"Injury.” 44- The word “ injury ” denotes any harm what¬ 

ever illegally caused to any person, in body, mind, 
reputation or property. 


333. Analogous Law. —An injury is simply an act contrary to law. 10 
There can be, therefore, no “injury ” unless there is an actionable wrong. 11 The 


(25) Cf. S. 23, Contract Act ills. ( f)-{h ). 

(1) S. 23, Indian Contract Act (IX of 
1872). 

(2) Indian Contract Act, ss. 24-30. 

(3) Per Lush, J., in Haigh v. Sheffield, L. 
R. 10 Q. B. 102; approved by Smith, L.J., 
in Strachan v. Universal Stock Exchange , 
(1895) 2 Q. B. 697 ; but in English Law this 
difference is not always easy to observe. 
Wool v. Hamilton, (1898) 2 Q. B. 337. “ Illegal 
has in a Statute a meaning very near to, but 
not the same as void, as where a thing is 
only illegal qua A, ir is inoperative as against 
him and yet may be binding on B ( per Alder- 
son, B., in Job v. Launch, 11 Ex. 542.) 


(4) Fazlur Rahman, 9 Pat. 725. 

(5) Rahimat Alii, 62 I. C. (B.) 401. 

(6) Appaya, 14 M. 484 ; Contrary in Vira- 
sami, 4 M. 144, dissented from. 

(7) Vivas ami, 4 M. 144 ; Revision case, 6 
M. H. C. R. (App.) 48. 

(8) Revision case, 6 M. H. C. R. (App.) 48. 

(9) Virasami, 4 M. 144. 

(10) Per Halloway, J., in Swami Nayudu v. 
Subramania , 2 M. H. C. R. 158 (160). 

(11) Rickett v. Metropolitan Railway . L. R. 
2 H. L. 175; Metropolitan Board of Works v. 
McCarthy, L. R. 7 H. L. 243; Cowper Essex 
v. Acton, 14 App. Cas. 153. 
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question whether there is an “injury” in a given case must, then, be answered with 
reference to the civil law. 

334. Meaning of Words.- 1 ' Any harm whatever ” : The harm here contem- 
plated may be by word or deed, e.g., defamation causes injury because it “ harms ” 
a man in reputation. “ Illegally caused to any person ,” not necessarily directly for 
it may, then, amount to “ hurt,” which is also an injury but of a serious kind 
An injury may be caused to a person through another as in the case of adultery or 
it may be caused to one's property, as in the case of mischief or theft. Or 
property Hie property here spoken of is something in existence, i.e. t corporeal 
property. It cannot with any propriety be applied to the reasonable expecta¬ 
tion of pecuniary benelit for the loss of which an action is maintainable by the 
representative of a deceased person.” 12 It should be noted that the “ illegality ” 
of harm is the gist of the term. It implies an illegal act or omission. 13 ^If the 
injury was not illegal it is not injury within the meaning of this section. So where 

the accused was entitled to prevent the smuggling of liquor his detention of the 
comjdainant was held to constitute no injury. 14 

335. Legal “ Injury ”.-The word “injury” as here defined does not 
appear to possess all the attributes of “actionable wrong,” for which it appears to be 
a substitute adopted for the purpose of the Code, fn civil law “ injury ” implies 
only such infringement of rights for which a person may obtain legal redress in com¬ 
pensation. Such rights, for instance, as rights of personal security liberty rcnu- 
tat'on, or property, and whatever is comprised therein, e.g., rights of copyright 
patent and trade-mark, are all rights, the infraction of which causes " injury ” both 
withm the meaning of the Code as well as of civil law. So it has been held “ that a 
false charge laid before the police, and never intended to be prosecuted in Court 
may, obviously subject the accused party to very substantial injury” as defined in 
the section. In this way not only an actual harm but even the risk of a harm may 
constitute injury, bor a false complaint made against a person may not cause any 
actua harm m body, mind, reputation, or property, it may not cause any mental 
anxiety or grief, but as it is a complaint which exposes the party accused to the risk 
of a prosecution, it falls within the definition of injury as understood in the Code. 

336. It would seem that the term not only includes risk of harm to 

person, but also risk of harm to property as well. Such would appear to be 

suffered by a wife by the death of her husband ? At any rate, it would cover a 
case of an injury suffered by the wife by the death of her husband, though in view 

of the unamended provsions of s. 545 ( b) of the Criminal Procedure Code which 

provided for the payment of compensation out of the fine “ for injury caused by the 

offence committed the Court held that, as the death of the husband did not involve 

loss of property, the wife did not suffer any “ injury ” by the death of the husband 

within the meaning of that clause.’ 6 But this view has since been rectified by the 

amendment of clause ( b ) and by the addition therein of words ' for any loss or 

injury. The cases now overruled by the Legislature were animadverted upon 
in the previous edition of this work. 18 1 


(12) Yalia Gangulu v. Mamidi Dali, 21 M. 74 
(76), F. B.; Morgan, 36 C. 302; Appalasami 1 
Weir 441. 

(13) Razzack, (1924) A. 197. 

(14) Maniripragada, 44 I. C. (M ) 973. 

(15) Ashrof Ali, 5 C. 281, followed in Salik 
Roy, 6 C. 582 (583) ; Ramasami, 7 M. 292 ; 
Sheik Beari, 10 M. 232 ; Priyanath Gupta v. 
Lalji Chowkidar, (1923) C. 590 (A threat 
of decree is a harm.) But a threat of ex¬ 
communication which is no more than a 
social boycott is not a harm —Arumuga v. 


Mnthial, (1933) M. W. N. 736 (1). 

(i6) Yalia Gangulu v. Mamidi Dali, 21 M. 
7 i • u ’ a ^ rm i n K Puchmaka, 12 M 352- 

which was fonowed in Abdul Rahiman, (1895) 

, C : 76 3 , to the same effect, Roop I all 

■gti fZLvsarg ir-TT. 1 , b a j - 

?i”'(I898| k P R R N”°i7, t. B* 

XXX VIII™ T I923) a S. 152 endment Act (Act 
(18) See 1 Penal Law (4th Ed.) p 318. 
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45. 

" Life." 

46. 

“ Death." 


The word “life ’’ denotes the life of a human being, unless the 

contrary appears from the context. 

The word “death ” denotes the death of a human being, unless 

the contrary appears from the context. 


“ Animal.” word “animal” denotes any living creat¬ 

ure, other than a human being. 

337. Analogous Law.— Sir James Stephen animadverts on the superfluity 
and incorrectness of this definition. He says it is wholly vague as it might include 
“ an angel, frog-spawn, and probably a tree.” Superfluous the definition is not, for it 
is intended to include fish, insects, and other creatures not ordinarily classed as 
animals. It is here equivalent to the fauna of Biology. A tree cannot by any mistake 
be called an animal, for, though living, it is not a “ creature ” but a “ thing.” 

48. The word vessel ” denotes anything made for the conveyance 
“ Vessel.” by water of human beings or of property. 

338. Analogous Law.— ” Property ” here includes live-stock or the lower 
animals, otherwise vessels made for the conveyance of animals would be excluded. 


< < 


i i 


49. Wherever the word “year ” or the word “month ” is used, 
y_ ear ," ,, is to be understood that the year or the month is to 

Month * be reckoned according to the British calendar. 

339. Analogous Law.— The terms “ year ” and ” month ” are defined in 
the same terms in the General Clauses Act. 19 The British calendar has been since 
the 2nd September 1752, the same as the Gregorian calendar. And so it is provided 
by section 25 of the Indian Law of Limitation. 20 The British calendar is now 
univeisally adopted in calculating all periods in British and Indian enactments. 


340. The true measuie of “ year ” is the period of time during which the 
earth describes one complete revolution in its orbit, and which is the period taken 
by the sun to leave either equinoctial point of e’thei tropic, and his return to the same. 
This period is also called the solar or tropical year, and though it is not uniform, its 
mean length is about 365 days, 5 houis, 48 minutes and 51.6 seconds. To do away 
with the odd hours, the New Style Calendar has adopted the average length of 365 
days and every fourth year of 366 days. 21 It is now settled by Statute that the 
increasing day in the leap-year as well as the preceding day should be counted as 
one day only. 22 It was enacted that the commencement of the year shall be 
counted from January 1st, instead of the 25th March as theretofore, 23 and it 
began to be so counted from that year. 

341. In computing the period of sentence, a year will thus mean 12 calendar 
months, and a month according to the number of days comprised therein. In cal¬ 
culating sentences passed on prisoners, the day on which the sentence is passed is 
counted as a whole day, 24 so that a person sentenced to imprisonment for the 
space of one calendar month is entitled to be released on the day preceding the date 
of the previous month on which he was sentenced. 25 In other words, if a prisoner is 
sentenced, say, on the 26th October, then his sentence would be counted as from 
the midnight of the 25th, the prisoner being entitled to count the whole of the 26th 
as the day of imprisonment. 1 


342. In this view a sentence for one calendai month, does not imply 
imprisonment foi a fixed number of days. It may vary according to the month in 


(19) “Month,” s. 3 (33); “Year,” s. 3 (59), 
Act X of 1897, the older Act had the same 
definition, s. 2 (4), Ac! I of 1868. 

(20) Act XV of 1877 ; now see s. 25 of Act 
IX of 1908. 

(21) It is so enacted by 24 Geo. II, c. 25. 

(22) 21 Hen. III. 

(23) 24 Geo. II, c. 23. 

(24) Co. Litt., 255a ; Stephen’s Criminal 
Law, 155 ; hence the practice of fixing a year 


and a day in certain cases of crimes; g.g., 
death to constitute murder. 

(25) Migotti v. Colvill, 4 C. P. D. 233 ; 
Combe v. Pitt, 3 Burr. 1434 ; Field v. Jones, 9 
East. 151 ; Glassington v. Rawlins, 3 East. 
407 ; Wright Mills, 4 H. & N. 488 ; Edwards, 
9 Ex. 628. 

(1) Migotti v. Colvill, 4 C. P. D. 233 (236), 
affirmed O.A., ib., 237. 
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Section.” 


” Oath.” 


which the sentence was passed. Thus, for example, if the imprisonment began on 
the 30th of a month it will expire at midnight of the 29th of the following month if 
the following month is not February, in which case it will expire on its last dav 
whatever be the total number of days, served by the prisoner. So if the month in 
which the prisoner was sentenced had 31 days, he is only entitled to be released on 
the 30th of the following month, though in that case he shall have spent in prison 
31 and not merely 30 days. So where the prisoner was on the 31st of October sen¬ 
tenced to imprisonment for one calendar month, and for a second offence for i 
fortnight, commencing after expiration of the calendar month it was held that the 
calendar month did not expire until the 30th of November so that he was not 
entitled to be discharged from the second term of imprisonment until the full 

period of 15 days computed from the first December had expired i r until 
midnight of the 14th December. 2 

50. The word “ section ” denotes one of those portions of a chapter 

of this Code which are distinguished by prefixed 
numeral figures. 

tinn- 34 1 3 * 1 Anal °g° u s Law.—As no numericals have been prefixed to sub-sec¬ 
tions and clauses they do not constitute sections by themselves, and cannot be 
referred to detached from the full sections of which they form a part. 

51. The word “oath ” includes a solemn affirmation substituted 

by law for an oath, and any declaration required 
or authorised by law to be made before a public servant 

or to be used for the purpose of proof, whether in a Court of Justice or not. ’ 

, 344 ’ Law.-An "oath" is a general term and includes an 

affirmation where it is so allowed, and an affidavit whether used in a Court of law 

or otherwise. An affidavit, filed before a Revenue officer assessing Income-Tax 
is thus an oath within the meaning of the section. A mere declaration as is 
used in the verification of plaints and petitions, is. however, not an oath because 
it is not made before a public servant, nor is it admissible for the purpose of proof 

345 An oath is a religious asseveration, by which a person renounces the 
mercy and imprecates the vengeance of Heaven, if he do not speak the truth. 3 

, 346 ‘ , , In ; l< r ts of Parliament passed since the end of 1850, “ the words ' oath ' 

rinTtl 1 " and a f ffidavlt shall include ‘ affirmation,’' declaration,’ affirming and decla- 
g the case of persons by law allowed to declare or affirm instead of sweating ”« 

The same words occur in the English Interpretation Act, 1889 s and n the 
General (lauses Act. 6 ’ m t,lc 

l 347 ' A* t( > the persons allowed to affi.m instead of swearing, reference must 
be made to the provisions of the Indian Oaths Act, 2 which substitutes affirmation 

h* ° dt 1 m 11 E. case of Hln< hi and Mahomedan witnesses, interpreters and jurors • 
in other cases affirmation is admissible onlv if an oath is objected to. 8 ’ 

P QI exmajori cautela the same Act enacts that in sections 178 and i«i 

o the Code the words “or affirmation ” shall be deemed to have Teen inser ed 8 

but in view of the extensive meaning of the word here given, that addition would 
have been assumed as a matter of construction. uAc * 

349. Meaning of‘‘Oath ”.-The primary object of an oath is of course 

an invocation addressed to God as an avenger of perjury or as a witness * TLo f ’ 

of oath, therefore, naturally differs, and has .oVac^mX^T.he^SS 
he does not believe, and whom he, therefore, does not reverence. 10 The rule oTfaT 


(2) Migotti v Colvill, 4 C. P. D. 233 (237) 

(3) White, 1 Leach 430 (431). 

(4) 13 & 14 Viet., c. 21, s. 4. 

(5) S. 3. 

(6) S. 3 (17), Act I of 1868 ; s. 3 (36), Act 


X of 1897. 

(7) Act X of 1873. 

(8) lb., s. 6. 

(9) lb., s. 15. 

(10) Puffendorf. Bk. IV, c . 2, s. 4 
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therefore, is to let a man swear according to the peculiar ceremony of his religion 
or in a manner as he may consider binding on his conscience.” So while a Christian 
usually swears on the Bible,’- and a Roman Catholic with a Crucifix or a Cross placed 
upon it, a Jew is allowed to swear upon the Pentateuch ,’ 4 and a Mahomedan 
upon a Koran, while a Hindu may swear on the Gita, or touching the feet of a 
Biahrmn The oath of a Chinaman is much more elaborate. He must be provided 
wnh a China saucer which he strikes and breaks and whereupon he solemnly swears 
as fo lows : I shall tell the truth, and the whole truth ; P the saucer is cracked 

and if I do not tell the truth, my soul will be cracked like the saucer.”” And there 
is the record of a trial for high treason in which a recalcitrant witness who was 
raigned for treason having objection to be sworn was said to have complied with the 

law °" ^3 hls buttons and declaring that he was sworn and was under 

an oath In this country where innumerable sects and creeds prevail a witness 
is usually given the choice of swearing by his favourite deity, but this is by no means 
necessary, nor is it the law, for a Hindu and Mahomedan has the statutory right to be 
affirmed, and all that he should be required to do is to affirm in some such language • 
The evidence that I shall give shall be the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, so help me God being added by a witness desired to swear. 


350. The provision as to the form and administration of oath is not 
stringent, and an omission to administer an oath or affirmation cannot be availed 
of by the witness as a defence in a prosecution for perjury .’ 9 

351. Solemn Affirmation. —A solemn affirmation is equivalent to an oath 
only in the case in which it is “ substituted by law for an oath.” It is not her sc 
equivalent to an oath, but attains its solemnity by virtue of the Statute The 
Indian Oaths Act is, of course, the law in this country which has made that sub¬ 
stitution. 2 ’ The form in which an oath or an affirmation shall be made is left to 
be provided by the High Courts . 22 


352. Declarations.— Similarly, a declaration, merely as such, is not tanta¬ 
mount to an oath. But it has that effect for the purpose of the Code if it is made 
(a) because it was required by law, or if, at any rate, it was made; ( b ) because it was 
authorized by law ; and (c) assuch.it was made to a public servant 23 or Id) was 
legally admissible in evidence. In the case of a prosecution for making a false decla¬ 
ration, it is on the prosecution to show that the declaration was so made failing 
which the prosecution would fail. ’ ® 


353 . Such a declaration need not be in any set form. It is a simple affirma¬ 
tion of a fact, statement or belief as regards matters upon which a declaration is 
required. Such declarations are required in a variety of cases, such as those which 
relate to the revenues of customs, or income-tax 24 or excise, the post office, lailways 
and other depaitments of administration. Where a declaration is made in regard 
to matters only, some of which are required or authorized by law to be so declared, 
only so much of the declaration shall fall within the definition of an “ oath ” the 
remainder being ignored. The law, here spoken of, means a legislative enactment, 
or, at least, rules and regulations framed under the authority of such an enactment! 
It does not mean a mere departmental or disciplinary order, though it may be 
perfectly legal, being within the competency of the executive authority. So a 
person could not be prosecuted under section 177 of the Code for making a false 
return of lands in his enjoyment, because the return was only required by a depart¬ 
mental order, and not by law . 25 So a policeman who had secured his enlistment by 
giving false information to the recruiting District Superintendent of Police could 


(11) Miller v. Solomons, 7 Ex. 534 (558). 

(12) Gilham, 1 Esp. 285. 

(13) Love, 5 How, S. T. 113. 

(14) Omichand v. Barker, 1 Atk. 21. 

(15) Morgan, 1 Leach 54. 

(16) Omichand v. Barker, 1 Atk. 21. 

(17) Entrehman, C. & M. 248. 

(18) Christopher Love, 5 St. Trials 113. 


(19) S. 13, Indian Oaths Act (X of 1873). 

(20) Act X of 1873. 

(21) Ih., s. 6. 

(22) 76., s. 7. 

(23) S. 21, I. P. C. 

(24) S. 52, Income Tax Act (XI of 1922). 

(25) Appayya, 14 M. 484. 
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not be convicted under section 177,’ but in so far as it was held that he could not 
also be convicted under section 182, the decision appears to be unsound 2 A 
purchaser of a stamp paper giving a false name cannot be said to have made a false 
declaration, because there is no law under which he is bound to give any informa¬ 
tion. bo a false representation in a memorandum of appeal is not an offence as 
it is not required by law to be verified. 4 So a person, being now under no j e «al 
obligation to state the truth to a police-officer, cannot be‘convicted under either 
' 7 , s s 18_, tor giving him false information without intending to injure 

anybody. Similarly, a false declaration prepared and not tiled before a public 
servant would constitute an oath within the meaning of the section though 
here is no section in the Code to punish it. Such a declaration must be authored 
m be made either before a public servant, within the meaning assigned to that term 
in section 21, or it may be authorized by law to be used for the purpose of proof 

.. Goo 5 i 2 faith"° th,n6 H t0 K b ?- d ° n , e or *> eIieved in “ good faith” which is 
Good faith. done or believed without due care and attention. 


354. Analogous Law.—This definition of “ -r 


>od faith ” is met el y a 


nega- 


tu-e one. It does not define " good faith " but rests con.Jm by bating what it is 
in^hilh itTEdXd?™^ U ' rm “ by t,U ' Gwicral <• 'auses Act, 6 

3 (20). A tiling shall be deemed to be done in ‘ <>ood faith ’ uh, rr» it i • f , , 
honestly, whether it is done negligently or not. 1 " ’ " hcre lt ,n fact (lon ? 

lhis definition in General Clauses Art is the vcrhnKm r rm,- i.. , , 

Sfetf m thC ^ Biils Ac,: M ,88Va;h the 

crimes, and Us present is ordinarily'fsuffidem anLlrTo'adL^ge'of'crim^nahTv in 
many cases, fhe definition here given is, therefore the kev note of u 

Which “ good faith ” enters. Its precise Significance is.t feorl! ncctZT™ 

356. It will be observed that the section defines good faith bv exclusion it 
says that an act done without due care and attention shall not bedeemed tohnveb’ 1 

done m good faith. The section makes no reference to the moral dementi nM 7 
»d right motive which ale involved the popular ^ 

Legislature. It, therefoie, follows that while an honest blunderer a c u -? f th ® 
faith within the meaning of the General Clauses Art un “ u 1*1 * in ,^ ooc ^ 

never act in good faith within the meaning of the Code for being 11 " negligent"I 

common between them. For while the general definitives 
caielessness, if only there was honesty, the Code rework hnnnct , R gence and 
and the presence of " care and attention ” as all in all In tine y as immaterial, 
tion would appeal to closely correspond with the English notion the clehm ~ 

prudence CaUSe " “ " ““ *«“*“« ““ “ - "din SSftg 

357. In this sense, the question of “good faith ” is ikv-me - *• <■ r 

to be determined in accordance with the proved facts and circumsUnSrof ewh 

(1) Dwarka Prasad, 6 A. 97. 

(2) See Muhammad Khalil, 10 A. 49; 

Ganesh Khanderao, 13 B. 506 ; Budha, (1880) 

P. R. No. 14, in which it was held that he 
would be guilty under s. 182, F. P. In 
J a ggat Singh, Oudh Cas. 11, it was said that 
he would be guilty even under s. 177. 

(3) Pav may a, (1885) B. U. C. 210; contra 
in Paghoji, 3 B. H. C. R. 42, under the 
Stamp Act of 1862. 

14 


(4) Ghanaya, (1879) 1> R \ n 17 • 7 i 

(1881) V. R. No. 41. n. Sunt Lai, 

1 Z\ _ •• % , . 


(.*>) Suraji Mohan, (18731 B. U 
but if he intends to injure anybody 
ill- (c), meets the case ' y ’ 

(6) Act X of 1897. No definition 

term existed in the earlier \cts 

(7) S. 90. Acts - 

(8) S. 62, sub-sec. 2. 


C 

s. 


76; 

182, 


of the 
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ca S e '1 he standard of " due care and attention ” is not the standard of the hypothe- 

tically reasonable man. But it is the standard of the man whose “ good*faith ” 

is on trial The Court has to see whether he, circumstanced as he was had 

exercised the care and attention which might be expected of him. It is, therefore 

irrelevant to say that, in such a case, any other man would have acted differently" 

it may be so but the question is not what another man would have done but what 

the accused did at the time, and what more he could have done, but which he had 

ailed to do As Batty J., remarked in a case, “ good faith ” requires not, indeed, 

ogiccil infallibility but clue care and attention. But how far erroneous actions 

or statements are to be imputed to want of due care and caution, must in each 

case be considered with reference to the general circumstances and the capacity 

and intelligence of the person whose conduct is in question. It is only to be expected 

that the honest conclusions of a calm and philosophical mind may differ very 

largely from the honest conclusions of a person excited by sectaiian zeal and untrain- 
ed to habits of precise reasoning.” 9 


358. The “ due ” care required must depend upon the nature of the act, 

“Due” Care. its ma £ nitu de and importance, and the facility a person 

has f° r the exercise of caie and attention. It does not con¬ 
stitute good faith necessarily that the person making the imputation believed 
it to be true. Due care and attention imply a genuine effort to reach the truth, 
and not the ready acceptance of an ill-natured belief. 10 A butcher unskilled in 
surgery employed to set a bone on board a vessel on the high seas, would be judged 
by a very different standard to a qualified surgeon discharging the same duty. So a 
surgeon working in his surgery would be judged by a different standard to a surgeon 
in the field. But where a quack unskilled in surgery performs an operation winch 
even a trained surgeon seldom dares, he cannot be accredited with good faith, if his 
patient trusting him succumbs to his operation. Such was the case of one Kabiraj 
who, having no knowledge of surgery beyond what he had acquired in his practice, 
operated a man for internal piles by cutting them out with an ordinary knife, in conse¬ 
quence of which he died from haemorrhage. It was held that as the operation was 
one so imminently dangerous that even educated surgeons scarcely ever attempt 

it, the accused was guilty of manslaughter punishable under section 304-A of the 
Code. 11 


359. In another case, the accused saw a stooping child in the early gloaming 
and believing it to be a demon, dealt it blows, of which it died. It was proved that 
the place had the reputation of being haunted but the Court held that, though he was 
under a mistake of fact he had acted without care and caution and that, therefore, 
he was guilty under section 304-A of the Code. 12 So again, in another case, A 
caused crops to be sown on land, as to the enjoyment of which there was a dispute 
between her and B. B’s men having proceeded to reap the crops on behalf of B, 
the servants of A went to the place with the station-house officer and some constables 
who were armed. The station-house officer ordered the reapers to leave off reaping 
and to disperse, which they did not do ; he then told one of the con¬ 
stables to fire, who fired into the air. Upon this some of the reapers flew 
away while others remained there and assumed a defiant attitude. The 
station-house officer without attempting to make any arrests and without 
also warning the reapers that if they did not desist from reaping, they would be 
fired at, gave orders to shoot, and one of the constables fired and mortally wounded 
one of the reapers. It was found that neither the station-house officer nor the last 
mentioned constable believed that it was necessary for the public security to disperse 
the reapers by firing on them. It was, therefore, held that the station-house officer 
and the constables were not acting in good faith and that the order to shoot was 

(9 ) Abdool Wadood, 31 B. 293 (298); 82 ; 27 I. C. 657; Channing Arnold, 41 C. 

Mhd. Gut v. Haji Fazlev 56 C. 1013; Upendra 1023 (1058), P. C ; Gayadin, (1934) O. 124. 
Nath Bagchi, 36 C. 375; YadAli, (1929) C. (11 ) Sukaroo Kabiraj, 14 C. 566. 

779 \Bhola Nath, 51 A. 313. (12) Hayat, (1888) P. R. No. 11 ; Levetl* 

(10) Anandrao Balkrishna, 17 Bom. L. R. Cro. Car. 536. 
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Belief must 
Reasonable. 


illegal and did not justify the act of the constable, and that both he and the 
station-house officer were guilty of murder. 13 

360. The circumstances that operate on the exercise of care and attention 
are, thus, so varied and variable that it is not possible to fix a general standard by 

at the same time, in such cases, it is always permissible to argue r.r 'post foci that is 
to sa\, a person may show that theie was a want of "good faith " because there 
was the absence of the requisite care and caution. On the other hand , person 
relying upon good faith may show that he had taken the necessary care and can 

obseived • H 1T’ ^ ^ d ° ne in « ,,od f;lith ' As the Law Commissioners 
obseived . He will be required to proye that his conduct was such as to lead fairly 

proye directly what was in his nfind. but he may fc^bl^to pro ^st/S 

his may be sufficiently manifested."- “ To satisfy the Com- o I s m l faith 
he must shew at least that he acted adyisedh- m,i ti, i,.i i 1 

Puma fane for believing that he ought to^h! wilat he did rCaS ° nuble gr ° Und 

361. So, in order to establish belief in good faith, "a person’s simple belief in 

be f K>,i ^ lth tllat t-ircumstances are such and such, ought not to 
be sufficient ; there ought to be sufficiently strong and just 
, . . grounds for his belief. An instance has been known of a person 

shootins his o«-n servant who had ,« his room at „i K l,t ,sS no 1imLo™ 

stt.isfythet our, that he believed in gcmdftudlX rTtT which 

must be taken, we conceive, to exclude a mere reckless conjecture ot suspicion 

rwd'^ 

£«« ^ sue sS£ 

orckA'o cl 101 f ° r !, he pUrp ° Se ° f causin g annoyance or from idle curiosity but in 

.h.S.? P ^eSar"Xrti“ S “ d ««>• "- constable 

and because it resembled the animal his father had lost nm . +■ y c0 ? cealmen T 
jumped at once to the conclusion that the Torse ^wis iS s Z r‘° US - y ', 
stolen property. The Sub-Inspector never sent for the supposed owner of^ 1 ' 1 !^ 35 
nor took the trouble of getting any credible information as to whether it washk 

plead good faith in exoneration of his conduct. 18 Tluf same view was i T ^ 
another case in which the Sub-Inspector had J 2T was taken ln 

with the prerequisites of s. 165 of the Criminal ProcedureCode*-^ 11 COmplyin S 


(13) Subh Naik, 21 M. 249. 

(14) First Report, § 113. 

(15) First Report. $5 114; Charming Arnold 
41 C. 1023 (1058), P. C. 

(16) First Report, § 161. 


(}Zj Bhcuuoa v. Mulji, 12 B. ,377. 

Q r vs i'r? V - Mhd - Fa *«. 10 W R 20 

(19) Gopi Mahto, 10 Pat 89f • ni 
(1933) A. 434. * 821 » Chatterji, 
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363. As a person, acting in good faith, is excepted from criminality under the 
chapter relating to General Exceptions, and as the word “ good faith ” is there used 
in varied collocation, its presence, in each case, must depend upon the circumstances 
which alone entitle a person to exemption from criminal responsibility. The sense 
of the term in that connection will have, therefore, to be considered elsewhere. 20 


(20) See Ch. IV, post, and the several sections in which the word occurs. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF PUNISHMENTS. 


" Punishments. ” The punishments to which offenders are lia¬ 

ble under the provisions of this Code are,— 

First. —Death. 

Secondly. —Transportation. 

Thirdly. —Penal servitude. 

Fourthly. Imprisonment, which is of two descriptions, namely 

(1) Rigorous, that is, with hard labour. 

(2) Simple. 

Fifthly. —Forfeiture of property. 

Sixthly. —Fine. 

364. Analogous Law.—This chapter on Punishments is really a chapter 
on adjective law though it is naturally connected intimately with the'substantive 
law enacted in the Code, in which, accordingly, it finds a place. But all the same, 
t is a chapter relating to procedure and its provisions have, therefore, to be read 
with the lrocedure Code which largely affects its provisions. The authors of the 

n ’ I. 7 )pe ; ,dcd % ° ng u° tC t0 this chapaT ' wlti( ' h i* Partly explanatory and 
jartly indicative. 1 lus chapter was, again, cxhaustivelv reviewed by the Indian 

Law Commissioners the result of whose minute and critical examination is em- 

bodied nj sections 433-528 of their Second Report. Jeremy Bcntham has in his 

J . "V P e K-° f ] e na La r devot . ed severa l Chapters on the rationale of punishment, 2 
and the subject has, in fact, received a consideiation which has created quite a liter- 

a ure on the subject. It is not here proposed to pursue the subject from any desire 

to present the result of studies in this branch of law, for it is unnecessary and woulc 

be beyond the scope of tne present work. At the same time, it would be conducive 

> an intelligent study of a subject, which is otherwise obviously repellant and repul- 

sive from its nature and association, if sufficient light is thrown upon it as may be 

useful alike to the student studying for its principles, and the judge and the lawyer 
administering its stern provisions in practice. • 

365. It is a standing complaint against the Code that it is Draconian in its 

True Measure of seve py as regards punishments. This criticism was not 
Punishments. overlooked by the authors who wrote: “We entertain a 

. confident hope that it will shortly be found practicable 

greatly to reduce the terms of imprisonment which we propose. Where a good 
system ot prison discipline exists, where the criminal, without being subject to^any 

ive kfnT 13 strlct y restrai ned, regularly employed in labour not of an attract¬ 
ive kind and deprived of every indulgence not necessaiy to his health a vear’s 

conhnement wd! generally prove as efficacious as confinement for two years in a 

gao where the superintendence is lax, where the work exacted is light and where the 

i " ts fin d means of enjoying as many luxuries as if they were at liberty As the 

cd m the gaols ot this country, we have haS access to i.££ S* “ 
to say with confidence that, m this department of the administration If 
reforms are greatly needed and may easily be made. The researches of f ? Xt . e " Slve 
rnittee will, we hope, enable the Law Commission, hereafter, to prepare suchO fOd' 
of p rtson discip line as. wtthou, shocking the human teelings'of ,LSmSv maf 

(1) Note A. - * J 


( 2 ) 


Vol. I, Collected Edn., p p . 390-578. 
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cle b ta„ t operrt“n"X b “« w “ ch » Coc,e shaU 

of -he tmJ of ,m F «,wh.Sf !ve h”v e propS. «"**» '° *"•» T 

on Ihe'otnd^Sr'^SoToS ia^ "FT* ***« 

SXS U trite te 

o5 saw t i»^S 

o-rnnnH 1 U M 1 • d r ? c,et - v progressed, retribution receded into the back 

ss£ “.^rrisv-? re™; 

m modern civilized State is, therefore, now based on the prevention°of crime^but 

said bv Pi' l'T'o t l0Ugh n , 0t US S ° le ’ ° bject - For - notwithstanding what has’ been 
said by Plato both personal as well as public sentiments demand that the nerson 

who has made others suffer unjustly should himself be made to suffer in return 

Hus is quite distinct form the moral side of an act with which properly the Courts are 

not concerned They are concerned solely with the nature o P f the act viewed as a 

crime, or breach of the law. The law indicates the gravity of the act' bvthe 

maximum penalty provided for its punishment and the Courts have to judge 

so^by^iow nuicli COmml ^' ed ^ ^ maximum degree of grar .fr. mid. If 

,. 3 P 67 ' Thc Principal object of punishment, however, is the prevention of crime 
and the measure of punishment must, consequently, vary from time to time’ 
according to the prevalence of a particular form of crime and other circumstances. 

. n amount of severity may be very appropriate at one time which would be quite 
uncalled for at another. It may generally be taken as a sane principle to fodow 

of popular feeling, as expe.ience shows. To shut a man up in prison longer thaS 

is really necessary is not only bad for the man himself, but also it is a useless piece 

of cruelty, economically wasteful and a source of loss to the community. 4 

% 

368. The seven forms of punishments here prescribed necessarily exclude 

Discarded Punish- oth er forms of punishment. Two such forms were specially 
ments. considered by the draftsmen, namely, dismissal from office 

. , , iU . a " d Pillory or exhibition of the offender on a donkey Thev 

considered the first as unfit for executive action, and the second as unequal- "To 

? y a Punishment which is more bitter than the bitterness of death to the man 

S , 0me remains of virtuous and honourable feelings, and which is a 
reasonable 6 ” 5 ° jUStlCe to the utt erly abandoned villain, appears to us most un- 


369. It will be observed that flogging is not in the list of punishments 

Why Flogging P rovl ded the Code. This was also the punishment passed 
Condemned. in review by the draftsmen and condemned for the same 

reason as pillory and donkey-riding on the ground that to a 
person m decent station in life, it adds disgrace to the severity which could not be 


3, 

P 


(1) Note A, Reprint, p. 95. 

(2) Principles of Penal Laws, Pt. 2, Ch. 
P- 396 (Vol. I, Coll. Edn.). 

(3) Mercer’s Criminal Responsibility, 


(4) Per Burgess, J.C., in Nga Kn, (1897) 


U. B. R. 330 (334):* Nga Tha Kin . 11 I. C. 
(U. B.) 792 ; see, to thc same effect, Ben- 
tham’s Principles of Penal Law, Pt. 2, Bk. I, 
pp. 406-408. 

(5) Note A, Reprint, p. 103. (Pothen, 
L. B. R. 62.) 
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d /fu e P!u Wheninfli " te ^P°n juvenile offenders. 1 The draftsmen, however, 
admitted that their remarks did not apply to juvenile offenders in whose case that 

torm of sentence is both deterrent as well as unexceptionable. In 1884 a Whinnine 

Act was passed and it introduced the sentence of flogging in certain crimes 2 This 

act was recently the subject of comment in the House of Commons, anil at the 
instance of the Secretary of State for India in Council, a Bill was drafted and sent 
1 f country to take the place of the old Act, and it was passed into law in 
1908. It has considerably modified the rigor of the old Act and has confined that 
form of sentence to only old oftendeis and juveniles. 

M t easure of Punishments. The appropriateness of the nature and 

Tnd ?r C V n , CaC1 , Case de ' )ends u P° n the gravity of offence, the position 

and status of the ofiendei, Ins previous character and the existence of aggravating 

circu ™ stan<:es - A da >’’ s ‘mprisonment to an honourable man will 
have far more deterrent effect than a life spent in durance vile b V a hardened criminal 

ceTmtir PUmSh f ment ,S ' th , crefore ’ thc measure that must be adapted to each 

arc the basic principles upon which the enactment has announced the maximum 

punishments, leaving their adjustment, in each case, to the disc retion of the judge 

371. Death The sentence of death stands in the forefront in the category 
of punishments 1 he question whether the State has the right To tike away a 
man s Iffe has often been agitated, but i, is a question upon which the moralist and 
the jurist are neverikely to agree. For, while the one condemns it as a ,dic o a 1 ar- 
banc age in which life lor life ” was the common form of revenge the other 

a deterrent effect upon criminals, while its application furnishes an „ je L on 

which not only purges society of its canker worms bm tend ;generally to elevate its 

conception of, and respect for, human life. 

372. All the same the tendency of modern times has been to abolish the 
capital sentence, and its abolition in several European States does not appear to 

have had any unfavourable effect on crime. England is, however still one of those 

countries in which the capital sentence is still retained. Jt is, however confined to 
eleven cases, namely ’ LUIirmC( -i to 

(1) Treason. 

(2) Murder. 

(d) Attempted murder by administration 
of poison, or by wounding, etc. 

(4) Burglary aggravated by assault with 

intent to murder, etc. 

(5) Robbery with wounding. 

(6) Piracy aggravated by assault with in¬ 

tent to murder any person on 
board the vessel in respect of 
which the piracy is committed. 

t . ,, 373 -. J? ™ iU ' tluls ’ b e seen that with the exception of the first and last two 

li e °f enCeS lnvolvin 8 e,thcr th e wilful destruction of human 

life, or the wilful exposing of it to peril. From the tabulated statement elsewhere 

knen, it will be seen that the capital punishment is confined by the Code only to 
Six principal offences, namely y oni > t0 


(7) Setting lire to a dwelling-house with 

any person living therein. 

(8) Destroying vessels with intent to 

murder. 

(9) Exhibiting false lights, etc., with intent 

to bring a vessel into danger, etc 

(10) Destroying ships of war , Royal 

Arsenals, etc. 

(11) Unnatural offences. 


(1) Ireason, e.g., waging war against the 

King (s. 121) ; abetment of mutiny 
(s. 132). 

(2) Perjury resulting in conviction and 

death of an innocent person (s. 194) 

(3) Murder (ss. 302, 303). 


(4) Abetment of suicide of a minor or 
insane person (s. 305). 

(o) Attempted murder by a transported 
convict (s. 307, cl. 2). 

(6) Dacoity with murder (s. 396). 


374. The offences for which the Code awards the sentence of d P ati, 
really two, namely, ( a ) treason and (6) murder. In this respect the Cod ^ th “ S 
a notable contrast to the English Law and the authors had d n 6 S° de P resents 
depa rture adding - tha, to* p„, 

(1) Note A, Reprint, p. 104. (2) Act VI of 1864. ~ 
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observed that as those offences wei a l connection with murder, the draftsmen 
stances that the offender hadit invl alwa Jj com mitted under such circum- 

mmmm 

ssw^RiSwSSSSSaSS 

ss s Sd"-* ed '%&■!* r ™“ si r 11 dir “* ha“ 6 «, b ;s 

to Ippeai: li^peSli S'e t h?™ 

K#S?SS— mSS~L~S~rn 

now an offender may be transported up to seven vears 6 ' Tn the o- f°r lfe ' but 

and Americans the sentence of transportation is inapplicable the Court be'ineonlv 
empowered to sentence the offender to penal servitude ,WmH h i ? ° nly 

in accordance with the provisions of the Penal Servitude Act' 7 8 And”!? 01 " 
persons sentenced to transportation, it is provided in the Code of Criminal 
that the sentence shall not specify the place to which the 

, u a d n -P? rte< j l - fhls sentence is probably as ancient as the other sentence of death 
scliismntics, rebel, and rev„[„,i„„a„es. P pa„io5std 

sanrth^ m ® t th ° d of lo PP m S r off tall poppies, and semi-barbaric nations resort to it 
judiciai but 1 * 4 5 6 7 8 9 5 an'exIcZe act 6 ™"^ ° f ^ * M ’ Which is ’ h ^ever, not a 


377. The sentence of transportation figures more largely than the extrei 
penalty of law. It is the maximum sentence reserved for the following sections : 


(1) S. 121. Waging war (alternative with 

death). 

(2) s. 12 1 - A. Conspiracy against the State, 
(d) S. 122. Collection of arms, etc., with 

the intention of waging war against 
the King. 

(4) S. 124-A. Sedition. 

(5) S. 125. Waging war against any Asia¬ 

tic power. 

(6) S. 128. Public servant allowing pri¬ 

soner of State or war in his 
custody to escape. 

(7) S. 180. Aiding, etc., of such escaped 

prisoner. 

(8) S. 131. Abetment of Mutiny. 

(9) S. 132. Abetment of Mutiny if it is 

committed in consequence (alterna¬ 
tive with death). 


(!?! 5- Perjury in a capital crime. 

(11) S. 195. Perjury in a crime punishable 

with transportation. 

(12) S. 225. Resistance to apprehension 
fl ov of a convmt sentenced to death. 

W Omission to apprehend 

or sufferance of escape on part of 
public servant in certain cases. 

(14) S. 226. Unlawful return from trans¬ 

portation. 

(15) S. 232. Counterfeiting coin. 

(16) S. 238. Import or export of counter¬ 

feit coin. 

(17) S. 255. Counterfeiting Government 

Stamps. 

(18) S. 302. Murder (alternative with 

death). 

(19) S. 304. Culpable homicide. 


(1) Note A, Reprint, p. 93. 

(2) lb., approved by the 
sioners in 2nd Report, $ 462. 

(3) lb. * 1 

(4; S. 368 (1). 


Law Commis- 


(5) S. 371 (3), Cr. P. C. 

(6) S. 59, post. 

(7) S. 2, Act XXI\ of 1855 ; see s. 56, post 

(8) S. 386 (2). r 




(20) S. 305. Abetment of suicide by a 

minor or insane person (alternative 
with death). 

(21) S. 307. Attempted murder with 

hurt. 

(22) S. 311. Being a Thug. 

(23) S. 313. Causing miscarriage without 

woman’s consent. 

(24) S. 314. Ditto, if the woman dies. 

(25) S. 315. Abortion. 

(26) S. 326. Causing grievous hurt by a 

dangerous weapon. 

(27) S. 329. Causing grievous hurt for 

extortion. 

(28) S. 364. Kidnapping and abduction 

in order to murder. 

(29) S. 371 Trade in slaves. 

(30) S. 376. Rape. 

(31) S 377. Unnatural offence. 

(32) S. 388. Kxtortion by threat of un¬ 

natural offence. 

(33) S. 389. Intimidation bv threat of 

accusation of unnatural otfem e. 

(34) S. 394. Robbery with hurt. 

(35) S. 396. Murder in dacoitv (alter¬ 

native with death). 

(36) S. 400. Belonging to a dacoit gang. 

378. P reviews convicts mav also 


(37) S. 409. Criminal Breach of Trust by 
public servant, banker, merchant, 
agent, etc. 

(38^ S. 412. Receiving property stolen in 
dacoity. 

(39) S. 413. Trade in stolen property. 

(40) S. 436. Mischief by fire to destroy a 
house, etc. 

(41) S. 437. Mischief by fire with intent 
to destroy vessels, etc. 

(42) S. 419. i louse-trespass to commit 
an offence punishable with death. 

'43) S. 459. Grievous hurt caused whilst 
committing lurking house-trespass. 
(44) S. 460. Death or grievous hurt by a 
confederate concerned in house¬ 
breaking. 

45) S. 467. Forgery of a valuable 
security, etc. 

'46; S 472. Manufacturing seal with 
intent to commit forgery. 

-47) S 474. Possession of a forged 
security, etc. 

118 1 S. 475. ( ounterfeiting device or mark 

for forgery, etc. 

(19i S. 477. 1 raudulcnt tampering of a 

will. etc. 

h5th S. 5 1 1 ( ertain attempts. 

in certain other crises he sentenced to 


of 


Justification of 11 ,,,ls P ()r tation. Ill’s sentence i>, tints, one which presents 
Transportation. as muc ^ variety, as it i> one which is the maximum sentence 

. which may be passed in anv case in which an enhanced sen- 

tenco is admissible. The draftsmen explained the appropriateness of this 
sentence as follows: “The consideration which has chief!v determined 
us to retain that mode of punishment is our persuasion that it is 
regarded by the natives of India, particularly bv those who live at a distance 
from the sea, with peculiar fear. The pain" which is ruined bv punishment 
is an unmixed evil. It is by the terror which it inspires that it produces good, 
and perhaps no punishment inspires so much terror in proportion to the actual 
pain which it causes as the punishment of transportation in this country. Prolonged 
imprisonment may lie more painful in the actual enduiancc, but it is not so much 
dreaded beforehand, nor does a sentence of imprisonment strike either the offender 
or the by-standers with so much horror as the sentence of exile beyond what they 
call the Black Water. This feeling, we believe, arises chiefiv from the mystery 
which overhangs the fate of the transported convict. The separation resembles 

f i . _ criminal is taken for ever 

lrom the society of all who are acquainted with him, and conveyed by means, of 

which the natives have but an indistinct notion, over an element which they regard 
with extreme awe, to a distant country, of which they know nothing, and from which 
he is never to return. It is natural that this fate should impress them with a deep 
feeling of terror. It is on this feeling that the efficacy of the punishment depends, 
and this feeling would be greatly weakened if transported convicts should frequent¬ 
ly return, after an exile of seven or fourteen years, to the scene of their offences 
and to the society of their former friends.” 1 


379. The concluding remark has, however, no application, for law now allows 
transportation for seven or more years, in which case, the transported convicts do 
return to the scenes of their earlier years, though the terror of exile has by no 
means abated on that account. Indeed, it may be doubted, if the learned draftsmen 
have not attributed the terror to a cause which is not all in all. For no little terror 
of transportation is due to the fact that the person banished is as good as dead for 
his relations cannot see him, and if a Hindu, his crossing the Black Water involves 
forfeiture of his caste. That this last ter ror has not wholly disappeared wdl be 

(1) Note A, Reprint, p. 94. -- 
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equivalent. A Committee has cone int.^th^ encountered has been to fix its 
and action is awaited to altei the law. question and published its reports, 

sentenc? 1 ' ChffhT!^ ° ri « in , al draft th , ere was no provision for this 

and engaged in ignomS^ ft *• C ™<* of justicS 

the execution of the sentence , , The - v ' therefor e, recommended 

to some British Colony situated nTFZ bv transportmg European offenders 

gRu^SBas £333 

S2B,S£“B£B. isSsSSS'S 

StSfSKft? 

j^^ ^qi» JqJ 11 r f p.- _ i m< E CO^ of transportation or of imprison- 

m0§^mmmmrn 


Transportation for 7 years 

" 7 to 10 y ears 

10 to 15 years 
exceeding 15 years 
for life 


9 9 


9 9 


equals Penal Servitude for 4 years. 

4 to 6 years. 

6 to 8 years. 

0 to 10 years, 
life. 


I 9 


9 9 


9 9 


9 9 


in a pem?entim, ni ^ TK P f 0nm v ent IS 0rdmanl >' confinement of a person 

necesSSv beln - nlf Y P l ’" lshment - But such confinement must not 

whaS i - Place Prescribed for the purpose. “ It seems clear that any place. 

^^^ ^ J^^. i | . a supposed crime is restrained 

house of a rnTr , 1 ! in - th ? St ° cks at the street ’ or in the common gaol, or in the 
nrkfn T ?u c C ‘ 01 ‘ private Person, or the prison of the ordinary—is properly a 

So i!‘ hl " ‘ 16 StatUt - ' f o r imprisonment is nothing else but a lestraint of liberty. 9 

till th. mpnsonment m the true sense of the term where a person is sentenced 

the Derson lng ° f ^ C ^ U T ° aS th , e libert y of the person is thus restrained, though 

this sentence the framers of the Code wrote : “ Of imprisonment we propose to 

/ « > _ _ - —------- 


(J) Note A, Reprint, p. 96. 

(2) lb ., pp . 95. 96. 

3 16 & 17 Viet., c. 99. 

(4 Duma Baidya , 19 M. 483. 

te>\ S ’ 21 ’ Prisoners’ Act (V of 1871). 

(6) Penal Servitude Act (XXXIV of 1856). 

(7) lb., Preamble. 


(8) lb., S. 15. 

(9) 2 Hawk, P. C. 18, s. 4. The state¬ 
ment is made with reference to 1 Edw. II, 
De fragentibus prisonam. 

(10) Such a one considered to be evasion 
justice merely. Kmihi Bava, 114 I. C. 234. 


of 
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msatuic iwo grades, rigorous imprisonment and simple imprisonment. But we do 

^ ode . ls , the P™P ei P Iace for describing, with minuteness, the 
natuieof either kind of punishment. This was, therefore, left to the Gaol discipline 

and tasks varying with the locality, health and culture of the prisoners have been 
prescribed as forms of rigorous imprisonment. In England the picking of oakum and 
working the treadmill, m India the picking of wool, the crushing of grain, the break¬ 
ing of metal and the pressingof oil are regarded as the usual tasks allotted to rigorously 

imprisoned offenders; while lighter work or no work at all is exacted from those 
“, Ced *° S , lmp ' e lm Piisonment. Indeed, simple imprisonment is really detention 
tonv o S iV v prisoner being at liberty to do light work to break the mono- 
Snr f r n lf J*® ' S T’ dlSp ° Sed - Sllch sentence is appropriate to men of posi- 

tonor culture to whom the ignominy ol imprisonment is a sufficient punishment. 

384. It was originally proposed to fix both a minimum as well as a maximum 

Why Minimum pumshnu ‘ m 1,1 sevcral ras °s, hut the propriety of prescribing 
Sentences NotFixed. minirnum ^ntence in .ill cases was questioned hv the Select 
, . . ... ( ommittee, who were of opinion that considering the 

general terms in which the oftences had been defined, and the presence of nu gat ng 

T maV ren<ler adhc T nce l ° th « Prescrilxil minimum a matter 
of hardship and even injustice, ,t wa, ultimately resolved to fix only the maximum 

the apportionment of sentence, in each case, being left to the discretion of the fudge' 

Butin the case ot certain heinous ottences, it was considered indispensable to fix 

e^ntmmimum sentences, and so the ( ode jireseribes minimum sentences in the 
tvo following cases: (,) A here at the time of committing robbery or dacoity the 
offender uses any deadly weapon, or causes grievous hurt to any person—in which 
the minimum term ot imprisonment iixed is 7 years; 1 2 and (u) tin- same sentence is 
prescribed as the minimum in the case of a robber and <lac.it armed with' a d.-.dlv 
weapon at the time of the commission of the offence. 3 4 In all other cases the ('ode 
fixes no minimum sentence. 1 lie maximum sentence fixed for a single offence is 14 

vfP' ; p d 1 ! e ° vve : st t /’ rm actually named fo. one offence is twenty-four hours 5 

And so while the kind of imprisonment to be awarded in each rase is left to the 

judgment of the Judge the Code instances three cases in which the fiagrant nature 

of the crimes is marked with the single sentence of rigorous imprisonment These 

are offences of giving or fabricating false evidence with intent to procure con 

viction for an offence which is capital by the Code or by the law H England 6 

<**) unlawful return from transportation; 7 and (Hi) house-trespass in 'order to 
commit an offence punishable with death. 8 

On the other hand, there are a number of delinquencies for which the sentence 
prescribed is only simple. These cases are— 


unlawfully 


d) S. 168. Public seivant 
engaging in trade. 

(2) S. 169. Public servant unlawfully buy¬ 

ing or bidding for property. 

(3) Ss. 172, 173. Evasion of summons. 

( 9 S. 174. Failure to attend on summons 
or order. 

5; S. 175. Failure to produce document. 

Failure to give information. 
Failure to render assistance. 
Refusal to take oath. 

Refusal to answer questions. 
Refusal to sign statement. 
Disobedience of legal order. 


(6) S. 176 

(7) S. 177. 
(3) S. 178. 
(9) S. 179. 

(10) S 180. 

(11) S. 188. 


(\2) S. 233. Escape fiom confinement 

,, m c tn ™> negligence of a public servant, 
do) S. 22a-A ( b ). 1 0 apprehend, etc. 

negligent omission. 

(14) S. 228. Interruption of judicial pro- 

ceedings. 

(15) S ‘ 2 91 ; .Continuance of nuisance 

af ter mjunction to discontinue. 

[ \n } o* \ Vron S f »l restraint. 

' ) Ss. .*>00, 501, 502. Defamation and 

knowingly printing o r selling defama¬ 
tory matter. 

!io! e' 5??* indecent behaviour. 

(19) S. alO. Misconduct by a drunken 
person. 


t, ™ • 384 " A ’ T hi s classification is made only to show what the view of the Leffisla 
ture is as regards the gravity or otherwise of the various crimes described in the" 


(1) Note A, Reprint, pp. 94, 95 

(2) S. 397. 

(3) S. 398 

(4) S. 55. 


(5) S. 510. 

(6) S. 194. 

(7) S. 226. 

(8) S. 449. 
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Code. This, however, gives only a general idea of the relative importance of the 
\ arious crimes. It gives no further suggestion. In fact, as observed before the 
Legislature has advisedly left the apportionment of punishment, in each case to the 
Judge And so left, the Judges often find themselves in a quandary as to the prin¬ 
ciples by which they should regulate their discretion. The result has been a gross in¬ 
equality of the punishments awarded by the different Courts, and this has led to the 
establishment of principles, which, though leaving sufficient discretion to the Tudee 

are yet such as are intended to reduce the inequality to a minimum. These princi¬ 
ples will, therefore, be here set out. v 


385. Principles of Punishment. —In every criminal case, two things 

Offences against e ^ e . con ^idcred ‘ first , the heinousness or enormity of 

Person. the crime itself, and, secondly , the particular circumstances 

under which the accused has committed it. The first 
is determined by the law, as will be seen from the preceding discussion, and 
the comparative table of offences prepared foi that purpose. The second point 
requires further consideration, and will now be considered. Amongst the various 
offences treated of in the Code the first in order of importance are offences against 
t he person. These are properly accounted as of greater magnitude than offences 
against property: (z) Because bodily injury inflicts more suffeiing to the party in- 
j ured than loss of property; ( n) it is more difficult to protect persons against personal 
violence; (tii) personal violence spreads a feeling of insecurity and terroi through the 
community; and (tv) injury from it in serious cases is irreparable. 

386. As, therefore, personal crimes are more serious than offences against prop¬ 
erty, ;t is the duty of the Judge to see that the sentence in the one case is heavier 
than in the other. But at the same time it must not be forgotten that those are also 
the cases in which mitigating circumstances are oftener present, hor they are crimes 
which may be committed in the supposed exercise of the right of private defence. 

a momentary impulse, or provocation, or a feeling of wrong, 
or they may be very technical having no criminalitv in them, 1 all of wlv'ch are 
mitigating circumstances which it would be injudicious to ignore. Then, again, as 
regards the offender, he may be a man of tender age or of immature understanding, 
an old man of senile intellect, a man given to uncontrollable fits of temper, or he may 
have acted under the order of a person in authority over him, or, of one who was in a 
situation to influence him or to dominate his will. Then, again, the offence may have 
been committed undei a combination of circumstances and the influence of motives 
which are not likely to recur either with respect to the offender or to any other. 
Lastly, the Judge cannot ignore the state of health and sex of the accused, his posi¬ 
tion in life and the extent of deprivation of the ordinary comforts to which he was 
accustomed. 2 


387. On the other hand, the following circumstances cannot but be regarded 

Aggravating Cir- ? s . a ££ ravatan £ : (0 Deliberate violence—especially when 

cumstances. * s super-added to another ciime, viz., robbery and dacoity, 

which case, the offender justly foifeits all human sym¬ 
pathy , (zz) use of lethal weapons; 3 (Hi) wanton cruelty and malignity ; (iv) treach- 
ei y a- " where a man is inveigled into an ambush and then murdered ; (v) nature 
of the injury as where a man is clubbed to death, or where he is stabbed with a 
knife , (?;z) motives, which will, of couise, play a most prominent part in determining 
sentences, hor though the proof of motive is not necessary to establish a crime, it 


(1) Ananda Parhi, (1931) Pat. 242. 

(2) Bcntham mentions the following nine 

circumstances in mitigation of punishment : 
(1) absence of bad intention ; (2) provoca¬ 
tion ; (3) self-preservation ; (4) preservation 
of some near friend ; (5) transgression of the 
limits of self-deience ; (6) submission to 

menaces; (7) submission to authority; (8) 
drunkenness, and (9) childhood. The pub¬ 
lished reports of cases give effect to these 


considerations, e.g., youth is always a ground 
for mitigation in a case of murder. A T ga Tha 
Kin, 11 I. C. 792. See also cases under s. 302. 
So age (Muniandi, 16 M. L. T. 535) ; position 
( Kewala , 1913 P. L. R. 317 ; 21 I. C. 478); 

but a Baluchi custom justifying the accused 
in taking the life of his sister for unchastity 
is no ground for mitigation of sentence. Rahim 
Khan, 24 I. C. 589; Kaim, 28 S. L. R. 279. 

(3) Mya Din, 10 I. C. (R.) 773. 
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(ii) Habitual 
Criminal. 


is an element which is very material in determining the sentence. Thefts from 
places of public iesort, such as the fairs, railway trains and the like, are justly deserv¬ 
ing of condign seventy, inasmuch as such offences are extremely difficult to discover 
and therefore, profitable to those engaged in committing them. 1 The same reason 
justifies the severity with which thefts of ornaments from infants are visited. 

388 ; There is still another consideration which demands notice. All crim- 

lnalsrna}’ be divided into three classes, namely (i) the casual, (ii) the habitual, and 
(in) the professional. 

The casual criminal may be a victim of circumstances. On the other hand, 

(i) Casual Criminal. ma -y be a professional criminal in the bud. But since tin' 

A <>ul t no reason to suppose that it is so, all first offenders 
have the sympathy of the Court, provided, of course, that they have not forfeited 
it by their aggravating conduct. In the absence of such circumstances the case of 
a first offender must be viewed with commiseration, and as in such a case repent¬ 
ance and reformation are always possible, punishment should be rather by way of 
warning than of penalty. Such a criminal should he given every chance to retrieve 
his lost reputation, and the Legislature has now provided means by which this 
may be now done. Even when warning and recognizance are deemed insufficient 

the penalty inflicted should correct and not sting. It should be such as to produce 
contrition and not recoil. 1 

389. The case of a habitual oflender deserves condign punishment. He is a 

pest on society and he has forfeited its protection. Hut 
while it is so, there may still he mitigating circumstances in 

his case. He may have been driven to the crime by famine 

and hunger, the wants of Ins family, or the failure of his crops. Though a habitual 

he may have exercised moderation in his crime, helping himself to just what he 

wanted and leaving alone what he did not. A petty plunderer like this can scarcely 
be treated as a habitual in the real sense of the word. 

390. A habitual criminal may become a professional criminal. Educated 

(iii) Professional }° c criI1 ]c, living by crime, he commits crime as his business in 
Criminal. deliberately, with malice aforethought, calculating 

, carefully the proportion which the chance of pi off t bears 

to the risk ot detection, capture, trial, conviction and punishment — all of 
which are taken into account. 3 In India, there are castes of professional criminals 
the members of which follow theiving as a hereditary calling These cut-throats’ 
and thieves were, at one time, the thugs and pindarees whose terror is at present 
immortalized in the nursery rhymes. But, though they have passed away there 
still remains a number of castes of hereditaiy thieves such as the Minas Vaddars 
and Pasees, who are trained to their ancestral calling from early childhood In the 
Deccan there are castes of hereditary coiners. In the North there are whole villages 
of depredatory tribes who overrun the country after the unctuous festival of Dassehra 
offering their sacrifice to their protecting deity, the Goddess Kali. They consult 
Brahmin astrologers as to the “ auspicious ” day and hours foi their burglaries They 
work in gangs and assume disguises through which only a skilled eye can penetrate 
They are highwaymen, house-breakers by night and holv mendicant- by day Thus 
safely they reconnoitre the places which they plunder at night. They possess 
jemmies, picklocks, skeleton keys and unsuspecteing long nails which they dexter¬ 
ously employ in house-breaking. They can jump incredibly high, and scale over 
walls with nothing but a dhoti or rope to support in. Such criminals whenever 
brought to justice, should have all the terrors of law shaken upon them They are 

enemies of society upon which they prey, and they should be hounded down by a 
remorseless sentence. y 


(1) Ananda, 15 I. C. (B.) 803. 

(2) S. 562, Cr. P. C. 


( 13 5 C ° X ° n thC Princi P les o{ Punishments, 
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391. The character of the criminal is, then, an important determining 

offences against * ct ° r m tbe awarding of punishment. But as in the case 
Property. 0 onences against the person, so in the case of offences 

against property, there are aggravating and mitigating 

circumstances affecting the ciime apart from the criminal. These are suffici¬ 
ently indicated in the sections which have accordingly provided for gradu¬ 

ated sentences, applicable to such cases. But apart from these circum¬ 
stances, there are others which aggravate or mitigate the crime, and which have 
to be taken into consideration in awarding sentence. An offence, for instance 
committed in respect of property, of necessity exposed but yet impossible to be’ 
closely watched by the owner, is naturally visited by a severer punishment to safe¬ 
guard it, than property over which closer supervision is possible. Horses and cattle 
in the fields, or with travellers encamping with their belongings in the open illus¬ 
trate this rule, dhe cause with which an offence may be committed as compared 
with the gravity of the possible consequences is another circumstance of aggrava¬ 
tion. Hence the severity of sentence visited on forgers, coiners and utterers of 
base coin; law has no means of prevention in these cases, except by awarding 
exemplary sentence both as a deterrent to the wrong-doer as well as a warning to- 
others similarly inclined. 


392. Lastly, offences against the peace receive marked disapproval of law, 

Offences against I 101 ° uly because the >' are offences against the persons (§ 370)’ 
Peace. & but also because they lead to widespread mischief by attract¬ 

ing partizans and confederates and by the recklessness which 
the collective courage and encouragement begets. They are also the fruitful 
source of vendetta which it is the object of law to avert.' This exegesis on the 
measure of punishments is not intended to be complete ; because, to be complete 
it must pass in review all the sections of the Code which have worked out the 
l elative gravity of the offences in the graduated sentences annexed to them. The 
principles hereinbefore discussed are, therefore, only supplementary and are intend¬ 
ed to give only an indication of the trend of judicial discretion as influenced bv 
other circumstances. 


393. Forfeiture. —Blackstone justified the sentence of forfeiture on an 
assumed original compact between the subject and the State, in which the State 
safeguarded civil rights of the subject so long as the subject obeyed its laws. 1 But 
this theory has long since become obsolete and is no longer the favoured formula 
of sociology. t T nder English law, forfeiture is now reserved for outlawry. 2 A 
complete history of forfeiture was given in the previous edition of this work, to 
which reference is invited. 3 

394. The Code, as originally drafted, followed the English law before its 
amendment in 1870,,and was only amended in 1921 4 by abolishing the sentence of 
forfeiture in the case of offences except those punishable under ss. 126, 127, and 169 of 
this Code, in addition to which s. 517 of the Code of Criminal Procedure enables the 
Court “ to make such order as it thinks fit for the disposal of any property or docu¬ 
ment produced before it, or in its custody, or regarding which any offence appears 
to have been committed, or which has been used for the commission of any offence.” 
But, inasmuch as this section authorizes both restoration as well as confiscation 
of property and is limited to property used in the commission of the offence, it 
cannot be treated as legalizing the sentence of forfeiture. 

395. Pecuniary Forfeiture or Fine. —The sentence of fine is allied to 
forfeiture. It is, indeed, forfeiture of money by way of penalty. 5 It was justified by 


(1) 4 Black., pp. 383. 384. 

(2) 33 and 34 Viet., c. 23, s. 1. 

(3) See 1 Penal l aw (4th Ed.) po. 342, 343. 

(4) Act XVI of 1921. 

(5) It is rightly so treated by Bentham 
in h’s Principles of Penal Laws, Pt. 2, Bk. 3, 
pp. 467-470 (Vol. I, Coll. Ed.). On pp. 468, 


469 Bentham classifies the superiority of fine 
as follows : (1) It has the striking advantage 
of being convertible to profit. (But then 
Bentham forgets that on that very account 
it is liable to abuse). (2) It can be regulated 
according to the means of the offender. (Why 
should this be an advantage and why cannot 
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i 


the Law Commissioners on the ground of its universality, though they admitted 
that its severity should be proportionate to the means of the offender, since the 
sentence not only affected him but also his dependants. 1 

396. Since fine with all its defects continues to be a sentence and the (Ode 
does not invariably prescribe the maximum, it is necessary that it should conform to 
certain well-defined principles ensuring that its amount, in each case, is reasonable 
but not excessive. In ordei to secure this result, four points have to be kept in view • 
(i) The prolit of the offence ; (ii) the value of the thing which is the subject-matter 
of the offence ; (Hi) the amount of the injury ; and (ir) the fortune of the offender. 2 
These reasons underlie the report of the authors of the Code and have been adopted 
in other systems of law. 3 In some cases, not heinous, the Legislature has fixed a 
limit, but, where no limit has been fixed, it does not follow that fine should be un¬ 
limited. Consequently, excessive hue is a sufficient ground for appeal or revision. 
Fine as an additional penalty can only be justified in special cases, (a) where a short 
term of imprisonment is considered expedient as where the offender is too old or 
infirm to undergo a long term of imprisonment, (b) where it is desirable to com¬ 
pensate the complainant, and (c) where the offence involves misappropriation of 
property by the offender. In other cases, it is inexpedient to add line to a sub¬ 
stantial term of imprisonment, and in practice.it is onlv in exceptional cases that 
fine is added to a substantial term of imprisonment. 4 

397. As regards the imposition of fine as a sentence, the Code may be d ; \ uled 
into four parts: (p) Offences in which fine is the sole punishment and its amount 
is limited; (ii) offences in which fine is an alternative punishment, but its amount 
is limited; (Hi) offences in which it is an additional imperative punishment, but 
its amount is limited ; and (iv) cases in which it is both an imperative punishment 
and its amount is unlimited. A classification of offences from this standpoint 
would at once shew how the Legislature has carried out its expiess intention in 
affixing that sentence. 

398. Thus in the following cases line is the sole punishment, and except 

in two cases, its amount is limited :— ’ * 


(1) S. 137. Negligently suffering a desert¬ 

ers to conceal in a vessel—maximum 
fine Rs. 500. 

(2) S. 154. Criminal responsibility for riot 

held on one’s land—maximum fine 

Rs. 500. 


id) S. 155 Liability of person for whose 

benefit riot is committed -unlimited 
fine. 

(4 1 S. 1/6. Liability of agent 
person—unlimited fine. 


of such 


399. The second and thud classes comprise by far the largest number of 
offences in the Code. Lastly, come those heinous cases in which the fine is both 
compulsory and unlimited. Such are— 


(1) S. 123. Concealment of conspiracy t > 

wage war against the King. 

(2) S. 124. Assault on Governor-General, 

etc., with intent to compel or restrain 

the exercise of any lawful power. 

(3) S. 126. Depredation on an ally. 

(4) S. 127. Taking property in such depre¬ 

dation. 

other punishments be also regulated.) (3) It 
implies no infamy (sc far it fails to fulfil the 
object of punishment). (4) It is remissible so 
that complete reparation can be made for an 
unjust sentence—which is certainly its great 
advantage. (5) It is popular (which is the 
reverse of its advantage). One further 
advantage overlooked by Bentham is that fine 
has the effect of relieving the tax-payer by 
reducing the cost of prevention and punish¬ 
ment of crime. 

The true disadvantages of fine as a sentence 
are stated by Bentham to be as follows : 
(1) It is the family and the dependants who 
are innocent. (2) It is not exemplary, as at 


(5) Ss. 128, 129. Public servant allowing 

escape of political prisoner. 

( 6 ) s - 130. Aiding, etc., escape of such 

prisoner. 

(7) Ss. 131, 132. Abetment of mutiny. 

(8) S. 133. Assault by a suboidinate on a 

superior officer. 

(9) S. 134. Abetment of above. 

its execution no spectacle is exhibited 
The true disadvantage of fine is its inappro¬ 
priateness in serious crime. Its true advan¬ 
tage lies in the means it affords for com¬ 
pensating the complainant. 

(1) Note A, Reprint, p. 97. 

(2) Note A, Reprint, p. 98. 

(3) This is in accordance with 4 Black 

377; view of the English Criminal Law Com" 

missioners (7th Ed., p, 107); and the Bill of 
Rights, though advisedly opposed to Livine- 

pp O, 97b9) 0de ° f L ° uisiana Note A. 

(4) Islam, (1931) C. 710. 
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JJ?? f' A?-' J heft in » dwelling house - etc. (12) S. 457. Lurking house-trespass by 

Ul) b. 47b. C oimterfeiting device or mark night. 

for authenticating documents. 

400. Certainty with respect to the punishment which each of two or 

more prisoners is to suffer is as essential in a sentence when the punishment is a 

fine as it is when the punishment is a term of imprisonment.” 1 The sentence of 

fine of a specific sum on a number of prisoners individually and collectively is 
therefore, illegal. 2 

401. The procedure provided by the Legislature foi the recovery of fine 
will be discussed under section (34 which is the section in point. 

402. Whipping. —Corporal punishment was not provided for in the Code. 
It was expressly abolished in 1834 in territories subject to the Presidency of Fort 
William, 3 though the same exemption was not extended to the other two Presiden¬ 
cies. In 1844 4 power was, however, given to Magistrates to punish offenders of 
tender age with stripes. It also provisionally empowered them, “ until adequate im¬ 
provement in prison discipline can be effected ” to sentence to corporal punishment 
persons convicted of petty theft. By a later Act 5 it was extended to life convicts. 
The sentence, however, became geneial in its application to certain cases by an Act 
of 1864 6 which was replaced by Act IV of 1909,which reduces the number of offences 
in which the sentence of whipping is admissible. “ The principal merit of simple 
afflictive punishments is their exemplarity. All that is suffered by the delinquent 
during their infliction may be exhibited to the public, and the class of spectators 
which would be attracted by such exhibitions, consists for the most part of those 
upon whom the impression they are calculated to produce would be most salutary.” 7 
But the drawbacks of such a punishment are many. In the first place, the suffering 
it produces is momentary, and it varies with the caprice or desire of the executioner. 
In the second place, while it produces trivial effect upon low natures, the degradation 
that it involves in the case of persons of social standing is out of all proportion to 
their delinquencies, so much so that a respectable man would prefer death to such 
dishonour. In the third place, it is a sentence in which reparation is impossible. 

403. The punishment is a relic of the old form of tortures of which many 
forms were devised by the ingenuity of the Middle Ages, and all ol which, including 
flogging, have now been abandoned in Europe. And even as regards this country, 
there was a strong movement against its continuance, but while'its total abandon¬ 
ment has been considered inexpedient, the Legislature has modified its generality 
and sanctioned Ms application only to hardened criminals to whom the ordinary 
punishment may not be sufficiently deterrent. The authorshad, however,condemned 
this punishment except in the case of juvenile offenders. 8 (§369). The mode in 
which this sentence ^s to be executed is described in the Code of Criminal Procedure. 9 

404. No Punishment.— The enumeration of punishments in this section is 
exhaustive. Consequently, an order of detention passed by the District Magis¬ 
trate under the Reformatory Schools Act, 10 or an order for notifying address of 
previously convicted offenders passed under s. 565 of the Code of Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure, 11 or an order for release upon probation of good conduct under s. 562 of the 
same Code or one for mere detention as prescribed in certain Revenue Acts for 
failure to pay the land assessment 12 do not amount to punishment under this Code. 
Since the Code prescribes no minimum period of imprisonment, an order for 


(1) 5 M. H. C. R. (App.) 5. 

(2) lb. 

(3) Reg. II of 1834. 

(4) Act III of 1844. 

(5) Act XVIII of 1845. 

(6) Act VI of 1864 amended by Act II of 

1895. For Upper Burmah, see the Burmah 

Laws Act (XIII of 1898), s. 3 (6) and Sch 2 ; 

for the Punjab Frontier Districts and 

Baluchistan, see the Punjab Frontier Crimes 

Regulation (Reg. Ill of 1901), ss. 6 & 12 


(2) Now re-enacted as Act IV of 1909. 

(7) Principles of Penal Laws (Coll. Ed., 
Vol. I), pp. 145, 416. 

(8) Note A, Reprint, pp. 104, 105. 

(9) Ss. 390-396. 

(10) Act VIII of 1897; Krishna, 27 I. C. 
(M.) 198. 

(11) Jhagroo, 9 N. L. R. 88. 

(12) S. 130, C. P. Land Revenue Act 
(C. P. Act I of 1917). 
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Commutation 
sentence of death. 


imprisonment till the rising of tlie Court is punishment within the meaning of this 
section. 

54. In every case in which sentence of death shall have been passed, 

the Government of India or the Government of the 
of place within which the offender shall have been senten¬ 
ced may, without the consent of the offender, commute 
the punishment for any other punishment provided by this Code. 

405. Analogous Law. —The power of commutation here conferred upon 

the Executive Government follows the precedent of English Law unclei which it is 

lawful for the Secretary of State to order convicts, under sentence of transportation > 

to be confined in any place appointed for the purpose l>v His Majesty, in England, 

until, it may be, they “ shall become entitled to their liberty.” 1 

^ ^ 

406. The provisions of this and the next section have, in a great measure, 
become unnecessary by the ampler provisions of the (Ode of Criminal Procedure, 
which empowei the Governor-General in Council and the Local Government to com¬ 
mute, suspend or iemit all judicial sentences, 2 provided that in the case of commuta¬ 
tion, they are empoweied to commute any one cl the following sentences for any 
other mentioned after it : Death, transportation, penal servitude, rigorous imprison¬ 
ment for a term not exceeding that to which an offender might have been sentenced, 
simple imprisonment for a like term, fine. These power* of the Government are 
independent of those possessed by the Sovereign, who, being the fountain-head of 
mercy, is entitled to grant pardons, reprieves, respites, or remissions of punishment. 3 
In one case, however, the High Court also possesses the power of commutation, for 
it is provided in the Procedure ( ode that if a woman sentenced to death is found 
to be pregnant, the High Court shall older the execution of the sentence to be post¬ 
poned, and may, if it thinks fit, commute the sentence to transportation foi life. 4 

407. Principle.—The principle of this section is thus explained by the 
framers of the Code : ” It is evidently lit that the Government should be empowered 
to commute the sentence of death for any other punishment provided by the Code. 
It seems to us also very desiiablc that the Government should have the power of 
commuting perpetual transportation for perpetual impiisonment. Many cir¬ 
cumstances, of which the executive authorities ought to be accurately inform¬ 
ed, but which must often be unknown to the ablest Judge, may, at particular 
times, render it highly inconvenient to carry a sentence of transportation into effect. 
The state of those remote Provinces of the Empire, in which convict settlements 
are established, and the way in which the interest of those Provinces may be affected 
by any addition to the convict population, are matters which lie altogether out of 
the cognizance of the tribunals by which those sentences are passed, and which the 
Government is only competent to decide.” 5 

408. Commutation of Capital Sentence. —The power of commutation, 
as here described, is not in harmony with the corresponding section of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure. 6 For while under this section the sentence of death may 
he commuted ” for any other punishment provided by this Code,” the Procedure 
Code only authorizes the Government to ” commute any one of the following sen¬ 
tences, for any other mentioned after it ”, i.e., in the case of death sentence the only 
power it possesses is of commuting it to the sentence of transportation. Under the 
Code, however, there is nothing to debar the same authority to commute the sentence 
to any sentence, though it may be the lowest sentence of fine. In any case, what¬ 
ever its power, it can only commute the original sentence. It cannot commute 
a commuted sentence, for its power ceases the moment a commutation is made. 
The power of commutation is independent of the consent of the convict. He may or 
may not consent to suffer commuted sentence which takes effect as a substantial 


(1) 5 Geo. IV. c. 84, s. 10. 

(2) Ch. XXIX (ss. 401,402). 

(3) Cf. S. 401 (5), Cr. P. C. 

(4) S. 382, Cr.P. C. 

15 


(5) Note A, Reprint, p. 95 ; Law Commis 
sioners’ 2nd Rep., ss. 511, 512 
(61 S. 402. 
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sentence from, the date of commutation. The power of commutation must be 
unconditional, nor should it be made subject to its acceptance by the convict. On 
the other hand, the powei to suspend or remit a sentence may be either unconditional 
or it may be made subject to “ conditions which the person sentenced accepts.” 1 
In the latter case, the same authority may recall its clemency on breach of the condi¬ 
tion. 2 The condition, again, may be imposed on the accused or any one else. 3 

409. The power of commutation is left advisedly unqualified by any indi- 
cition of the Legislature as to the reasons for, or the circumstances under which, 
it will be exetcised. The case of a pregnant female convict has been elsewhere 
provided foi. 4 What remains is the case of a person in whose favour similar 
dictates of humanity might influence the Government to intervene. It may be that 
a person, too young or too old, or one whose loss to his family would mean its ruin, 
?uight be spared the extreme penalty of law. Cases of infanticide often call for 
the exercise ot clemency. A young widow led astray, destroying hei offspring, 
a mother unable to support her newly born babe are not infrequently supplicants 
for the exercise of this power. Then, again, social and intellectual greatness, past or 
Inline services to the State, disclosure of extenuating circumstances not known 
to the Judge, or not sufficiently accounted for, would be considerations which the 
Government could not overlook. In fact, after justice has pronounced its doom, 
there always still remain considerations of clemency and expediency, which require 
a wider outlook and which call for the exercise of the plenitude of powei. Mercy is, 
theiefore, the pierogative of the King as the head of social order and well-being! 
and the power of commutation or suspension is the power which his representatives 
must, of necessity, possess, as they possess othei attributes of sovereignty. 

55. In every case in which sentence of transportation for life shall 

have been passed, the Government of India or the 
Commutation of Government of the place within which the offender 

shall have been sentenced' may, without the consent 
of the offender, commute the punishment for impri¬ 
sonment of either description for a term not exceeding fourteen years. 

410. Analogous Law. —The necessity for this power has been explained 
before in the woids of the draftsmen of the Code (§ 407). Provision for the commu¬ 
tation here prescribed has also been made by the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

56. Whenever any person being an European or American is convicted 

of an offence punishable under this Code with trans- 

Scntcnce of Euro- portation, the Court shall sentence the offender to penal 

to DC 11 al scrvitUd^ * servitude instead of transportation according to the 

provisions of Act XXIV of 1855 : 

Provided that, where an European or American offender would, but 

for such Act, be liable to be sentenced or ordered to 
be transported for a term exceeding ten years, but not 
for life, he shall be liable to be sentenced or ordered to 
be kept in penal servitude for such term exceeding six 
years as to the Court seems fit, but not for life. 

411. Analogous Law. —Act XXIV of 1855 is the Penal Servitude Act, 
which is based on an English Statute. 5 The proviso was added by the Indian 
Penal Code Amendment Act of 1870. 6 The procedure foi the trial of European 
British subjects is prescribed by the Code of Criminal Procedure. 7 

412. The teim ” European ” is explained by the Penal Servitude Act 8 
to mean what has since come to be designated a “ European British subject,” 9 
the meaning of which term has already been explained elsewhere. (§ 382} 


sentence of transporta¬ 
tion for life. 


Proviso as to sen¬ 
tence for term exceed¬ 
ing ten years, buc not 
for life. 


(1) S. 401, Cr. P. C. 

(2) S. 401 (31, Cr. P. C. 

(3) Cl. (4). 

(4) S. 382, Cr. P. C. 

(5) 16 & 17 Viet., c. 99. 


(6) Act XXVII of 1870. 

(7) Ch. XXXIII. 

(S) Act XXIV of 1 c 55. 
(9) lb., s. 15. 
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413. As the sentence of penal servitude is exceptional and reserved only to 
the cases of Europeans and Americans, it is not a legal sentence to be passed on a 
native of India. Where, therefore, a Court had sentenced a prisoner to penal 
seivitude for life, the High Court alteied it to transportation for life.’ 

57. In calculating fractions of terms of punishment, transportation 

Fractions of terms for life shall be reckoned as equivalent to transpor- 
• of punishment. tation for twenty years. 


414. Analogous Law. —Not only lor the purpose ol calculating fractions of 
terms of imprisonment, but also for the purpose of the sentence itself, transportation 
for life has now come to mean transportation for 20 yeais, the transported 
convict being, on expiration of that term, free to remain in his abode of exile or return 
home at his pleasure. 

58. In every case in which a sentence of transportation is passed, 
Offenders sent-.m ■ >1 the offender, until he is transported, shall be dealt 
to transportation, how with in the same manner as if sentenced to rigorous 
halt with unti! Iran,- imprisonment, and shall be held to have been under- 

porte ' 1 going his sentence of transportation during the term 

of his imprisonment. v- 


415. Principle. A- transportation is the sentence reserved for neinous 
crimes, the convict is naturallv tegarded as rigorouslv imprisoned till the sentence, 
passed on him, can be given effect to. But except for this temporary purpose, the 
two sentences cannot be regarded as identical, for, as the ratio laid down for the 
conversion of ttansportation into penal servitude shows (§381), rigorous impri¬ 
sonment is far more arduous than transportation, and, therefore, the one cannot 
he rcgaided for all p trposes as equivalent to the other. 1 hcrefore, in cases in which 
the sentence of transportation cannot be at all carried out, the substituted sen¬ 
tence of impi isonment would have to be revised by Government under section 401 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure, f jjt 

59. In every case in which an offender is punishable with imprison- 
Transportation in mint for a term of seven years or upwards, it shall be 


stead 

meat. 


of 


imprison- competent to the Court which sentences such 

offender, instead of awarding sentence of imprison¬ 
ment, to sentence the offender to transportation for a term not less tiian 
seven years, and not exceeding the term for which by this Code such 
offender is liable to imprisonment. 


416. Analogous Law. —This section is new, and was added after the 
submission of the oiiginal draft Code. It enunciates a rule at variance with the 
views of the authors of the Code, who were of opinion that, to be effectual, the sentence 
must be lifelong, 2 (§§ 378-379) also adding that their recommendation was in 
accordance w ; th the then prevailing usage. 3 This recommendation was approved 
by the Law Commissioners, who were appointed to revise the draft and the present 
section was thus only added when the Bill was before the Council, but its addition 
necessarily involved an alteration of the other corresponding sections of the Code, 
which have, however, remained unamended. Thus the woids used in several places 
are “ shall be punished with transportation for life or with imprisonment which 
may extend, etc.," which naturally implies what the authors had, indeed, intended 
that the only transportation to which the Court could condemn an offender is “ trans¬ 
portation for life " and not for any shorter term as here prescribed. In other words, 
while the Court has an option in deteimining the duration of the term of imprison¬ 
ment, it has no option in determining the duration of the term of transportation. 
In the section of the Code which prescribes transportation as a punishment, with 
the exception of this section, the language used is such as not to leave the Court 


(1) Duma, 19 M. 483. the Law Commissioners in 2nd Renorf q 

(2) Note A, Reprint, p. 94; approved by - (3) 76., p. 94. ^ r *’ S ‘ * 3:> * 
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any option regarding the duration of the term. 1 As th-'s is the only section which 

authorizes the Court to pass a sentence of transportation for a shorter period 

than for Me, the correct mode of proceeding is to mention that the sentence is passed 

in accordance with this section, 2 3 4 in which case, the form to be used should be 
as follows :— 


“ The Court directs under the provision of section 
Indian Penal Code, that the said 


and section 59 of the 
be, etc/’ 



1 his section is inapplicable to a conviction had 


under a special or a local 


417. Principle.—This section places on the Statute Book an adaptation 
of the doctrine that banishment need not be permanent, but may be of shorter 
duration, tor any term up to 7 years. When transportation was the legal punish¬ 
ment m England, it was usually inflicted to last from 7 to 14 years. The authors 
of the Code were against short terms of transportation (§ 416). But as Bentham 
remarks : “ Punishments which are inflicted at the antipodes, in a country of which 
so little is known, and with which communication was rare, could make only a tran¬ 
sient impression upon the minds of people in this country. ‘ The mass of people.’ 
says an author who had deeply considered the effects of imagination, ‘ make no 
distinction between an interval of a 1,000 years and of a thousand miles.’ 


418. Meaning of Words.—“ Offender is punishable with imprisonment. 
etc.,": The word “punishable” implies that the punishment for the offence is at 
least 7 years or upwards. An offender may be punished with imprisonment for 
7 years with combined sentences, but in that case the section is inapplicable, and the 
convict cannot be transported. In order to admit of commutation into transporta¬ 
tion the imprisonment must be rigorous. 5 “ It shall be competent," i.e. r merely 
lawful but not obligatory. “ Instead of awarding sentence of imprisonment," i.e. t 
notwithstanding anything to the contrary hereinafter contained. “ Such offender is> 
liable to imprisonment," i.e., under the sentence passed by the Court. 


419. Commuted Transportation.—This section may be regarded in some 
degree as a counterpart of section 55, which authorizes the Government of India 
and the Local Governments to commute the sentence of transportation to any other 
sentence. This section enlarges the powei of the Court by authorizing it to commute 
the sentence of imprisonment into one of transportation. But the power of the 
Court is circumscribed by the section, the requirements of which must then be strict¬ 
ly fulfilled. In the first place, then, the sentence must, in one offence alone,be at 
least of 7 years’ imprisonment. It cannot be made up by adding two or more sen¬ 
tences, even though passed at the same trial for different offences, 6 or sentences 
oassed at separate trials for two or more offences of the same kind, 7 nor can there 
be a general sentence of transportation for two or more offences when only one of 
the sentences passed is of 7 years’ imprisonment.® As, therefore, the single sentence 
passed by the Court in one offence must be of at least 7 years’ imprisonment, it 
follows that no Court can avail itself of the power conferred by this section, unless 
it has jurisdiction to sentence offenders up to 7 years. 9 As such powers are only 
wielded by Judges of the High Court and Sessions Court, and Magistrates specially 
empowered under section 30 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, it follows that the 
operation of the section is confined only to those Courts, and in respect of offences 


(1) Naiada, 1 A. 43 (45), F. B.; Boodha, 
9 W. R. 6 F. B.; Mhd. Sharif, (1915) P. R. 
14, 29 I. C. 826; Alla-ud-din, 52 I. C. (A.) 49. 

(2) Rughoo, (1864) W. R. 30. 

(3) S. 40, ante; Mutharamalingam, 11 M. 
L. J. 127. 

(4) Bentham’s Principles of Penal Laws, 
Bk. 5, pt. 2, p. 491 (Vol. I, Coll. Edn.). 

(5) 1 W. R. Cr. Letters No. 5; ib., No. 10. 

(6) Premchand, (1864) W, R. 35; Mootkfe 


Kora, 2 W. R. 1; Sunda, (1866) P. R. No. 63- 
Mt. Mathro, (1886) P. R. No. 4; Bahadur> 
(1886) P. R. No. 14 ; Salar Baksh, (1901) 
P. R. No. 27; Nga Meik, (1905) U. B. R. 11 
P. C.; Tonooram, 3 W. R. 44. 

(7) Gourchunder, 8 W. R. 2. 

(8) Shonaulla, 5 W. R. 44. 

(9) Boodhooa, 9 W. R. 6, F. B.; Nurav e . 
(1880) P. R. No. 17. 
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which are punishable with 7 or more years' imprisonment. Thus, then, the offence 
must be punishable, and the offender punished with at least 7 years' imprisonment 
before it could be commuted to transportation under this section. Where, there¬ 
fore, a person was convicted of an attempt at rape, and sentenced under this section 
to transportation for 7 years, the sentence was held to be illegal on the giound that 
though rape is punishable with 10 years' imprisonment, an attempt at rape is punish¬ 
able undei section 511 of the Code with only 5 years' impiisonment. It was, how¬ 
ever, added that as rape is also punishable with transportation for life which counts 
as tiansportation for 20 years, the sentence of 7 years’ imprisonment, being less than 
one-half of 20 years, would have been legal if passed independently of this section. 1 
So where a prisoner was convicted on separate charges of giving false evidence in a 
judicial proceeding under section 193 and of forgery under section 407 and sentenced 
to 7 years' trails xirtation for the first offence, and a further period of transportation 
for 3 years for the second offence, the second conviction was quashed as illegal on 

the ground that no transportation for less than / years could be ordered under this 
section. 2 

420. The minimum period of transportation being thus fixed to be 7 years, 
the Court has either to sentence one to that period or not at all 3 It may,' how- 
evor , fix any term in excess ot that period, provided that the term so fixed does not 
exceed the term tor which by this ( ode such offender is liable to nuprisornuent." 
These words leave no doubt as to what they mean. Foi example, an offence is 
punishable with death, transportation foi life and rigorous imprisonment extending 
to 10 years. Here the (omt may sentence the offender to the extreme penalty oi 
law, or it may transport him tor life or imprison him tor 10 years, but it, in the last 
case^ it wishes to commute that sentence under this section it can only commute it 
to transportation for any term between 7 and 10 years 10 years being the term 
of imprisonment to which the offender was liable under the section. 4 Of course, in 
such a case the ( ourt may find itself confronted with a difficulty, for while its powers 
of commutation are thus limited, it may consider it a hard case for transportation 
for life, and as that is the only next alternative, it wall have to choose between 
transportation for life or an imprisonment for 10 years. A transportation, say for 15 
years, would, in such a case, be illegal. 

421. Again, since the commutation for transportation is only legal in a case 
when the Couit substitutes it for substantive sentence, it could not, for example, 
award it in default of payment of fine. 5 Where, therefore, a house-breaker was 
sentenced to transportation for 9 years and to pay a tine of 300 rupees, he could not 
be sentenced to a further term of 3 years in default of payment of fine. In such a 

. I could pass is a sentence of imprisonment in 

accordance with the rule laid down in sections 64 and 65. 

60. In every case in which an offender is punishable with imprison¬ 
ment which may be of either description, it shall be 
competent to the Court which sentences such offender 
to direct in the sentence that such imprisonment shall 
be wholly rigorous, or that such imprisonment shall 
be wholly simple, or that any part of such imprison¬ 
ment shall be rigorous and the rest simple. 

422. Analogous Law.— The provisions of this and sections 63-74 have been 
locally modified by the Frontier Crimes Regulation, 6 and the provisions of this and 
sections 63-65, 68-74 have been modified by the Sind Frontier Regulation. 7 

423. Principle.— This section is discretionary, and enables the Court to 
pass an appropriate sentence, whether rigorous or simple, or partly of one kind and 


Sentence may be (in 
certain cases of im¬ 
prisonment) wholly or 
partly rigorous or 
simple. 


(1) Joseph Merrlan, 10 \V. R. 10. 

(2) Gourchunder, 8 W. R. 2. 

(3) San Da, 0906) 4. L. B. R. 65. 

(4) Rughoo, (1864) W. R. 30 ; Keif a Singh, 

3 W. R. 16 ; Mohan undo, 5 W. R. 16 ; Bood- 

hoon, 9 \Y. R. 6. F. B. ; Joseph Merrian, 10 


W. R. 10; Naiad a, 1 A. 43 F. B. ; Atnera ’ 
(1903) P. R. No. 31. ’ 

(5) Kunhussa, 5 M. 28. 

(6) Reg. Ill of 1901, ss. 13 (2) 61 

(7) Reg. Ill of 1892, s. 28 (1). 
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partly of the other, according to the individual requirements of each case—the dis¬ 
cretion being, of course, subject to the provisions of the Code, which has in some 
places, specified the nature of imprisonment appropriate to certain cases. * 

61. [Sentence of forfeiture of property.} Repealed■' 

424. Analogous Law. —This section which has since been repealed by Act 

Sentence of forfeit- 1921 stood as under: " In every case in which a. 

ure of property. person is convicted of an offence for which he is liable to for¬ 

feiture of all his property, the offender shall be incapable of. 
acquuing any property, except for the benefit of Government, until he shall have- 
undergone the punishment awarded, or the punishment to which it shall have been, 
commuted, or until he shall have been pardoned ” 


Illustration. 


. , -t A ‘ b , eIn K c . onvicted of waging war against the Government of India, is liable to. 

forfeiture of all his property. After the sentence, and whilst the same is in force A's father 

dl ® S ; ® aVln S al j estate which but for the forfeiture, would become the property of A The- 
estate becomes the property of Government. r ¥ y • i © 


For a comment on this section, see Penal Law (4th ed.) pp. 356-358. 

62. [Forfeiture of property t in respect of offenders punishable with death 
transportation or imprisonment.} Repealed 1 2 

425. Analogous Law. —This section which has since been repealed by 

Forfeiture of prop- XVI of 1921 stood as under : “ Whenevei any person is- 

erty in respect of convicted of an offence punishable with death, the Court 
offenders punishable may adjudge that all his propeity, moveable and immove- 

portation at or imori' able ' sh; J 1! bf forfeited to Government ; and, whenever any 
sonment. P person shall be convicted of any offence for which he shall be- 

transported or sentenced to imprisonment for a term of seven 
years or upwards, the Court may adjudge that the rent, and profits of all his move- 
able and immoveable estate during the period of his transportation or imprisonment,, 
shall be forfeited to Government subject to such provision for his family and. 
dependants as the Government may think fit to allow during such period.” 

For a comment on this section, see 1 Penal Law (4th ed.) pp. 358-360. 


63. Where no sum is expressed to which a fine may extend, the- 

Amount of fine. amount of fine to which the offender is liable is unlimit¬ 

ed, but shall not be excessive. 


426. Analogous Law. —Under the General Clauses Act 3 the provisions- 
of sections 63-70 apply to all fines imposed under the authority of any Act, Regula¬ 
tion, rule, or bye-law,unless the Act,Regulation, rule or bye-law contains an express- 
provision to the conti ary.* Similarly, these sections have been also made applica¬ 
ble to several local Acts. 5 The policy underlying this section was the subject oh 
much controversy at the draft stage of the Bill. The controversy arose from the- 
fact that in some systems of Law the maximum limit of fine is fixed, whereas in the 
Bill the authors had fixed no such limit, but had left it solely to the discretion of the 
Judge. In adopting this course, they justified themselves on three grounds, viz.,, 
(i) that the majority of the offenders being poor it would be a hardship on the offender 
and entail distress on his family, if a minimum is fixed ; (ii) the incidence of penalty 


(1) Repealed by the Penal Code Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1921 (Act XVI of 1921), s. 4, 
•which, again, has been repealed by Act X of 
1927 as spent; but see the General Clauses 
Act, 1897 (X oi 1897) s. 7. 

(2) lb. 


(3) Act X of 1897. 

(4) S. 25, Act X of 1897. 

(5) Bom. General Clauses Act, s. 26 (Bom. 
Act I ot 1904); Mad. General Clauses Act,, 
s. 19 (Mad. Act I of 1891); Bengal Act V' 
of 1867, s. 4. 
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varies according to the pecuniary capacity of the offender and must be left to be 
adjusted to the circumstances of each case; (Hi) lastly, if the measure of fine were to 
be proportioned to the amount of the offenders property, it would lead to endless 
complications. 1 

427. The authors, therefore, recommended adoption of the clauses as here 
enacted, following the authors of the Bill of Rights, who, with many instances of 
gross abuse fresh in their recollection, could devise no other rule than that excessive 
fines should not be imposed. So Blackstone observed “ that the quantum of pecuniary 
fines neither can nor ought to be ascertained by an invariable law. The value of 
money itself changes from a thousand causes ; and, at all events, what is ruin to one 
man’s fortune, may be a matter of indifference to another’s. Statute law lias not, 
therefore, often ascertained the quality of fines, nor the common law ever. 2 

428. This was, again, the view reiterated by the English Criminal Law Com- 

When the Maxi- missioncrs who remarked that “ the inequality and injustice 
mum may be Fixed. m some cases » an d the inefficiency in others, of resorting to 

fixed and absolute fines as a mode of penal restraint confines 
its operation within narrow limits, principally to instances of minor delinquencies 
punishable by virtue of a summary juiisdiction, and in some particular instances of 
higher magnitude where the condition of the class of persons on whom the restraint 
operates is such as to remove, or at least greatly to reduce, the probability that it 
will operate either with unequal severity, or will be ineffectual from the inability of 
those who offend to pay the fine, and where, in addition, such a mode of punishment 
is appropriate to the nature of the offence,and does not afford room for invidious com¬ 
parison with other instances in which corporal punishment is inflicted in respect of 
less heinous transgressions.” 3 4 5 

.. 429 ,‘ Pri " ci P le -— The great objection to limiting the amount of fine is 
then the danger that while it may be inconsiderable to the rich, it may be unjustly 
oppressive to the poor. The magnitude of a fine must, therefore, in justice be 
proportioned to the offender’s means. There are, however, certain cases in which 
the transgressions are so small, or are such as affect only a class that the limitation 
of fine is unobjectionable. Barring such cases the policy of the Legislature has 
been against limiting it. Its amount is left to the discretion of the Judge. But there 
are small delinquencies in which it wou’d be unfair to leave fine to the discretion 
of the Judge. In such cases, the law has to fix the maximum. In other cases, it 
has left the amount to the discretion of the Judge because of the objections’to 
any other course being taken. (§§ 395, 427). 


430. Fair Measure of Fine.— Fine may be limited by Statute in which 
case the section has no application. Where it is not so limited, the section provides 
that it may be “ unlimited but shall not be excessive.” This does not imply that 

any Magistrate may impose an unlimited fine, for the jurisdiction of Magistrates is 

in itself limited to the imposition of a limited fine,** and where it is so, that jurisdic¬ 
tion cannot be exceeded by reference to this section. In other words while this sec¬ 
tion legalizes the imposition of any fine regardless of amount, it does riot confer upon 
all Courts the power to award it. Now, as the power of the Presidency Magistrates 
and first class Magistrates is limited to a fine of Rs. 1,000 and of the second and third 
class Magistrates to Rs. 200, and Rs. 50 respectively, it follows that the maximum 
magisterial fine cannot exceed Rs. 1,000= Only the High Court and the Court of 
Sessions are thus in a position to inflict an unlimited fine. 6 Indeed, in a large number 


(1) Note A, Reprint, pp. 97, 98, 

(2) 4 Comm., p. 377. 

(3) 7 Rep., Cited in Law Commissioners' 
2nd Rep., s. 476. 

(4) S. 32, Cr. P. C. 

(5) Under s. 349, Cr. P. Code, 2nd and 

3rd class Magistrates being empowered to 
refer cases before them to a first class Magis¬ 
trate for enhanced sentence, the latter may 
inflict the same fine which he could have 


himself inflicted if he had tried the case. 

(6)_ Abdoor Rahman, 7 W. R. 37 ; M oh ana 

(1895) P. R. No. 20, contra in Subhan, (1878) 

P. R. No. 18, is untenable, as the section 

was never intended to define jurisdiction or 

override that conferred by the Procedure 

Lode. It only enunciate? the principle 

leaving its administration to the Procedure 
Lode. 
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of cases dealt with in the Code, the amount of fine is itself limited, so that it is only 

in cases where it is not so limited, and where the offender is being tried before a Judge 

of the High Court or the Court of Sessions, that the question of unlimited fine be- 
comes relevant. 


431. But the prohibition of the section against excessive fines applies equally 
to all cases, though the section, as worded, does not deal with excessive lines in cases 
m which its amount is limited. Nevertheless, it is a general principle, which the 
section recognizes, that no Court should inflict a fine which it would be impossible 
<>r very difficult for the accused person to pay, or which is wholly disproportioned 
to the character of the offence.’ (§ 395). Indeed, it is a cardinal principle of 
all punishments that the sentence passed must suit the crime, and in the case of fine 
it should be specially so. In the first place, the fine inflicted must have reference 
to the nature and character of the offence. A person betrayed into crime by his 
cupidity is a person who should be exemplarilv amerced as a deterrent check to his 
cupidity. " For in punishing thus, he is struck in the most sensible part, which has 
so to speak been pointed out by himself; for it is not possible but that the mischief 
wuich he has chosen as the instrument of his vengeance, must appear hurtful to 
mm self. In this respect the policy of law is to deprive him of all his ill-gotten 

gams (§429). For example, a person who has run away with a loaf of bread from a 

baker s stall, because he was hungry, cannot be treated on the same footing as a 
bank clerk, who misappropriates a large sum of money by falsification of accounts, 
o. being an agent or servant, he defrauds his master by misappropriating large 
sums of money, out of which he has acquired property of his own. In such cases 
law is callous as to the amount of suffering that it would thereby produce among 
person^ affected thereby. For no man has a right to keep his family in comfort by 
plunder. Wnenever such a case is brought before a Magistrate, it is perfectly compe¬ 
tent to him to commit a case to the Sessions, so that the offender may be properly 
amerced. 1 2 3 But all cases in which the love of lucre plays a part cannot be treated 
alike. For there is a distinction between a highwayman and the father of a famish- 
ing family committing a theft for bread to support it. In the one case the offender 
is the object of a just vengeance of law, in the other case he is justly the object 
of its commiseration. Bentham lays down the three following rules as applicable 
to the subject under discussion :— 


(1) That the greater the uncertainty, the greater should be the punishment. 

(2) That it should be sufficient to turn the offender’s advantage to a loss. 

(3) That it should be deterrent. 4 


432. These principles are general but not inflexible, and, indeed, they are not 
intended to be so. For there can be no invariable standard applicable to all cir¬ 
cumstances which are infinite and diverse in each case. Law has, therefore, refused 
to commit itself to any generalization on the subject. It has left'it to the Judge to 
fix a fine with due regard to the circumstances of the case in which it is imposed, 
and the condition in life of the offender. In any case, fine must serve its own purpose ; 
fo. it is not the object of fine to extend to the utmost possible limits the term of impri¬ 
sonment to be awarded by the Magistrate trying the case, 5 and where a fine is not 
suited to the nature of the offence and is quite beyond the means of the offender to 
pay it, it should never be inflicted merely in order that a further term of imprison¬ 
ment in default shall be suffered in addition to the substantive imprisonment which 
the Magistrate has inflicted to the limits of his powers. If the substantive sentence 
awardable by a Magistrate is in his opinion insufficient for the offence, it is a fit 


(1) Per Jackson, J., in Abdoor Rahman, 
7 W. R. 37. 

(2) Bentham's Principles of Penal Laws, 
p. 400 (Coll. Ed., Vol. I). 

(3) S. 206. Cr. P. C. 

(4) Principles of Penal Laws, pp. 401, 
402 (Coll. Ed., Vol I). The language employed 

Ly Bentham is neither perspicacious nor 


easily intelligible. The text lays down what 
he means by his rules, which having regard 
to the numerous and varied circumstances of 
human life, are not probably capable of a 
more general enunciation. 

(5) Subhan, (1878) P. R. No. 18; Nga 
Chin, 1 Bur. L. R. 483. 
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case, not for eking it out by the addition of a fine, but for committal or submission 
to a higher Magistrate for enhanced sentence. 1 It has already been remaiked 
before that when more than one person is fined on conviction for a joint offence, 
the sentence must impose a specific fine on each prisoner, 2 and realize it from him 
and him alone. Consequently, a Magistrate is not justified in inflicting heavy lines 
on poor persons, on the mere supposition that they are backed up by influential 
persons who might pay for them. Such considerations should never influence 
the Magistrate who could have regard only to the circumstances of the accused and 
not of his possible allies. 3 It is, sometimes, also the practice to mulct offenders in 
prohibitive fines, the object being to convert the sentence of fine into one of 
imprisonment. Such a course is to be deprecated, and is opposed to the spirit of 
the section. 4 And as line is a punishment for an accomplished wrong, it cannot be 
inflicted to prevent the commission of a possible offence. 5 Of course, there are 
cases in which non-compliance with a bye-law is expressly punishable with a daily 
fine, in which case, such a line for continued infringement is perfectly legal, but 
such cases do not arise under the Code, and under it, therefore, no sentence of daily 
fine can be legally imposed. 6 

433. Procedure for Recovery of Fine.—The question as to what is an 
appropriate line in a given case is ordinarily a question of fact and of judicial dis¬ 
cretion. Hut inasmuch as the exercise of sound judicial discretion is in itself a 
question of law the question is not olten considered as one ol law in which the 
High Court would properly exercise its powers of revision. 

434. Where a conviction has been had under two sections of the ('ode, in 
one of which only an alternative sentence ot imprisonment or fine is allowed, a sen¬ 
tence of fine alone is illegal. 7 A fine once imposed cannot be remitted merely on the 
ground that the offender had already been fined departmental!v for his wrong. So 
where a soldier was found drunk on a public road within ( antonment limits for which 
he was punished departmentally, as well as by the ( antonment Magistrate, it was 
held by the High Court that the fine judicially inflicted cannot be remitted, not 
having been in itself an improper one. “ Departmental punishment cannot with¬ 
draw a wrong-doer from the cognizance of the ordinary Courts or relieve him from 
the penalties provided by the law.” 8 

435. As will be presently seen (§ 440), that the Court sentencing an offender 
to a fine has also to sentence him to an alternative sentence in case of default. In 
such a case, the offender has to suffer imprisonment unitl the line is paid. Hut the 
•sentence of imprisonment does not necessarily take effect from the moment it is 
pronounced, for the Court is authorized to suspend its execution for a time in order 
to enable him to raise the amount. 9 It is further empowered to issue a warrant for 
the levy of the amount by distress and sale of anypioperty belonging to the offender, 
although the sentence directs that, in default of payment of line, the offender shall 
be imprisoned. 10 Where several lines are due from an offender, it has been held 
that following the principle of s. 59 of the Indian Contract Act, the payer should 
have the option to determine the order in which to discharge the liability. 11 

436. As one object of fine is to compensate the complainant, the Code of 
Compensation out Criminal Procedure empowers the Court to order, when 

of Fine. passing judgment, that the whole or any part of the fine 


(1) Mohana, (1895) P. R. No. 20. 

(2) 5 M. H. C. R. (App.) 5 ; West, J., 
assumed the legality of a joint fine in a case, 
the headnotc alone of which is available, 
(1875) B. U. C. 90. 

(3) llhilya, (1891) B. U. C. 556. 

(4) NgaChin, 1 Bur. L. R. 483; Abdullah, 
711 C (I ) 998 

(5) Nga Paw Hi, 1 Bur. L. R. 421; Sagar 

Dull, 1 B. L. R. 41; Love. 18 W. R. 44; 

faiannath, 5 B. H. C. R. 103; Kristodhone, 


25 W. R. 6; Chairman, Municipality v. 
Aneesuddin, 20 W. R. 64; Tarineechurn, 21 
W. R. 31; Ramkrishna Biswas, 27 C. 565. 

(6) Nga Paw Hi, 1 Bur. L. R. 421 ; Kristo¬ 
dhone, 25 W. R. 6. 

(7) Bhoobun, 11 W. R. 39. 

(8) Ramnaik, (1887) B. U. C. 318 19 

(9) S. 388, Cr. P. C. 

(10) S. 386, Cr. P. C. 

(11) Yakoob, 24 S. L. R. 437. 
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cution ; ( b) in compensation fo/th^^ur^cTused^^h in the P rose - 

appeal. ^PP^lable cases such payment is to be made on decision of the 

64. In every case of an offence punishable with imprisonment as. 

Sentence ot impri- well as fine, in which thp nffonrW o + a& 

sonment for non-pay- whether with or withmi* . f{end . er 1S sentenced to a fine,, 
ment of fine. wiiemer w ltn or without imprisonment, 

imprisonment or fine ^orl* 1 2 3 4 5 with^ r^ se °^, an . offence punishable [with 

sentenced to a fine, 1 h ^ ° nly ’ m which the offender is. 

to directb h ylhe lent^thatX'defauU of paymenroTthefinrjh 

S5V- excels s x 

or which he njy he liabl^ndTTc^^^ 

nounced^to be^lfhTp'py clfStl 1^' f? b ,“" ^ 

was subsequently altered. Its object is to confer on the (m rts thTjem'raTpower 

« =7Xy'^nL°s\^ *■*“ b "s 

438. The general territorial extent of the section has been modified by two- 

i, p Regulations, the first of which 6 makes the first two clauses 

Its Extent. inapplicable to the hill tribes affected by the Kachin Hill 

Will w i +• 7 iHbes Regulation, the second regulation being the Chin 

Hills Regulation, 7 8 9 which substitutes the words “ In every case in which die offender 

is sentenced to a fine for them. As regards the Punjab Frontier District and 
Baluchistan, its provisions are affected by the Punjab Frontier Crimes Ref lation » 

whetheiwnideMhe 2%S8ZP *“ ™ ** 

of s. SS.5S ™ I “ »PP'™»<ed by .he provisions 

439. The first two clauses were substituted for the words " in every case 

Amendment. p P n'i, an , offen , dei IS sentenced to fine” by the Indian 

„ . „ Penal Code Amendment Act, 1882,” and the words “with 

lmprisonment^or fine in the second clause were further inserted by the Amending 

Act of 1886 These amendments were necessitated by the view taken in several 
cases of the Madras High Court in which it was held that'the award of imprisonment 

was unauthorized by law.- I„ .he first case, this lee,ion was heTd to iave no iint 
cation to a conviction under the Police Act, and in the second case a similar viTw 
was ^iterated, and a dissent expressed from two other cases- of ^the same CoTrT 
in which the award of the sentence of imprisonment in default of payment of fine" 
was held to be a mere informality. The effect of the amendment is now to legalise 
the sentence of imprisonment in such cases, the other cases laying down the 

(1) S. 545, Cr. P. c. 

(2) These words were inserted by the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1886 
(X of 1886) s. 21 (2). 

(3) See s. 426. 

(4) Per Benson, J., in Yakoob Sahib, 22 M. 

238. 

(5) lb. 

(6) Reg. I of 1895. 

(7) Reg. V of 1896. 

(8) Reg. IV of 1887. ss. 15 (2), 52. 

(9) General Clauses Act, s. 5 (Act I of 


1868); General Clauses Act, s. 25 (Act X of 
1897), see s. 40, ante, as to its applicability 
to special or local laws. 

(10) For one such case, see Nan E, 9 R. 
612. 

(11) Act VIU of 1882, s. 2. 

(12) Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act 
(Act X of 1886) s. 21 (2). 

(13) 3 M. H. C. R. (App.) 9; 6 M. H. C. R. 
(App.) 40; 7 M. H. C. R. (App.) 22. 

(14) 5 M. H. C. R. (App.) 21; 5 M. H. C_ 
R. (App.) 23. 
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contrary being overruled by the Legislature, which has made the rule one of general 
application to all special and local laws. 1 

440. Principle. —1 he sentence of fine would be incapable of execution, if 
the offender had no available means to pay up his fine, and if there were no alter¬ 
native sentence to induce him to pay it up. I his section, therefore, generally 
confers upon the Court the power of imprisonment in default of the payment of fine,, 
which often acts as a screw to make the offender choose the lesser of the two evils. 

441. Meaning of Words.—“ Of an offence ” : The word “ offence " here 

means anything punishable under the ( ode or any special or local law. 2 " Pun¬ 
ishable with imprisonment as well as fine” \ 1 he words “ as well as ’ arc ambiguous. 

For they may either mean “ imprisonment and fine ’ or “ impiisonment or fine/* 
though in reality they are intended to cover both. 3 Ordinarily, however, the 
phrase is used only in the first sense and not in the wider sense which has here become 
necessary by reference to the concluding words " in which the offender is sentenced 
to a fine whether with or without imprisonment, which refers to a case in which 
imprisonment is either superadded or is awarded as an alternative. “ // shall he 
competent,” i.e., it is permissive but not imperative. 4 

442. Imprisonment in Default.—-1 his section confers the general power 
on Courts to award the sentence of imprisonment in delault of tine. The cases 
contemplated by the section are as follows :— 

where the offence is punishable with — '] [ the offouler is sentenced to 

(a) imprisonment with fine ; 

or and -j 

(h) imprisonment or fine ; or 
(c) fine only 

the Court may sentence the offender to a term of imprisonment in default 

of the payment of fine. As the term “ offence ", as used in this section, means not 

only an offence punishable under the Code, but also an offence punishable under 

any special or local law, 5 it follows that the section is equally applicable to all 

offences whether committed under the Code or under any special or local law. 

(§ 439 ) 

443. As observed before, the provisions of this section aie permissive, and 
it is not obligatory on the Court, in every case, to award an alternative sentence. 
The Courts, sometimes, consider it incumbent upon them to pass such a sentence 
even in view of the fine foithcoming, but this is an erroneous procedure, and one 
which serves no useful purpose. 

444. It will be observed that the section excludes cases, in which the only 
sentence is death or transportation. This is not because, in such cases, the Code 
does not prescribe the sentence of fine, but because the Legislature regards in them, 
the added sentence of imprisonment as inexpedient. 

The next section prescribes the limit to imprisonment for non-payment of fine. 

65. The term for which the Court directs the offender to be impri- 
Limit to imprison- soned in default of payment of a fine shall not exceed 

one-fourth of the term of imprisonment which is the 
maximum fixed for the offence, if the offence be punisha¬ 
ble with imprisonment as well as fine. 6 


(/) imprisonment ; or 
(ii) line ; or 
(Hi) both. 


nient for non-pay¬ 
ment of fine, when 
imprisonment and 
fine awardable. 


(1) Mitra, 58 C. 1293. But nevertheless, 
in a case decided since the amendment, this 
section has been held to be inapplicable to 
mere technical offences such as those created 
by the Municipal and other similar Acts. 
Basanta v. Corporation, 15 C. W. N. 906; 11 
L C. 143; but this section is permissive 
merely and not mandatory. Cf. Lakmia, 
18 B. 400. 

(2) S. 40. 


(3) Yakoob Sahib, 22 M. 238- Darba, 1 A. 
461, F. B.; Tirumalai, (1894) 1 Weir 31; Nga 
Myaing Gyi, (1898) P. J. L. B. 494. 

(4) Beni Pershad, (1878) P. R. No. 30: 
Anon, 1 Weir 31; Cf. Lakmia, 18 B. 400. 

(5) S. 40 ; but see Puna Luxman, 6 Bom. 
L. R. 357; L. B. R. (1872-1892) 473; Vaidya- 
tin gam, B. 1J. C. 871; Nga Tun Hlai U B It 
(1897-1901). Vol. I, p . 221. 

(6) See $ 422. 
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, 4^- Analogous Law.-This section remains exactly as it was originally 

drafted. It is qualified by section 33 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. & * 

446. The provisions of this section and those of s. 67 have been held to be 
equally applicable to punishments under special laws like the Bombay Gambling 


f ^ • • • • —The principle of this section, as explained by the Law 

Commissioners, 15 that the punishment provided by it is in default of payment 

of tine and not in lieu thereof; in other words, the imprisonment does not satisfy the 

fine, which still remains due m spite of the imprisonment. The Commissioners 

thought that this was not a hardship, because the prisoner had the option of averting 

imprisonment by satisfying the fine, and, if he undergoes it, it is not more than a 

reasonable punishment for his obstinate resistance to the due execution of the 
sentence. 1 2 3 


,, r , t 48 ; r Meanin £ of Words.—" The Court directsi.e., may direct (s. 64) 
/ ndefaultofpayment of fine," means faihire to pay, not that it amounts to pay- 
ment , (§ 447) on the other hand, when a portion of the fine is paid the offender is 
entitled to a proportionate reduction of the imprisonment (s. 69). “Which is 
the maximum fixed for the offence " apart from the enhanced punishment to which 
the offender may be liable under s. 75 post. The word" offence " here means anything 
punishable under the ( ode or under any special or local law . 4 Punishable 
with imprisonment as well as fine ” : The sense of the phrase " as well as ” has been 

J 1 . £ • • , ^ ^ ^ section apph'es to cases both in which 

trie sentence of imprisonment is compulsory, and where it is passed in default of fine 

The only case not included in the section is the case dealt with in s 67 in 
which the sentence passed is of fine only . 5 


449. Fair Term of Imprisonment. —This section prescribes the maximum 
period of sentence to which an offender may be sentenced under this section It 
does not prescribe any inflexible rule, nor does it even attempt to lay down any 
general rule which the ( ourt may follow in awarding imprisonment for non-payment 
of line. But it is clear that the term of imprisonment in default of payment of fine 
should bear a reasonable proportion to the amount of the fine, regard being had to 
the circumstances of the convicted person 6 The fact that one-fourth of the 
sentence is the utmost limit should be also the invariable rule. The maximum is fixed 
so that it may not be exceeded. Where, for instance, in a case of assault under s. 352 
the offender was fined Rs. 50, he could not be sentenced to a month's imprisonment, 
for that period would exceed one-fourth of the maximum period of three months, 
the imprisonment prescribed for the offence . 7 Now, as under the scale provided by 
s. 67, the offender would have been, in such a case,liable to undergo simple imprison¬ 
ment up to two months, if the offence had been punishable with fine only, it follows 
that the offender may conceivably get a shorter term in a more serious offence and 
a longer teim in a less serious one , 8 and this is an anomaly for which there is no 
justification. It would, therefore, be the duty of the Court*to be more discriminat¬ 
ing in its application of these sections which are not the best possible, though 
they are undoubtedly the best the Legislature could provide. 

450. As the only alternative sentence that the section provides is that of 
imprisonment, the Court cannot pass a sentence of transpoitation, for which s. 59 
lends no countenance. So for the purpose of magisterial jurisdiction, the alterna¬ 
tive sentence authorized by this section is not to be reckoned as a part of the 

(1) Cl. 52, Draft Bill. ( 5 ) Chunder Prashad Sing, 10 W. R. 30. 

(2) Radho, 91 I. C. (S.) 394; (1926) S. 144. (6) Nga Cho, (1885) S. J.' L. B. 353. 

(3) Note A, Reprint, pp. 93-200. These vie- (7) Jehan Buksh, 16 W. R. 42 ; Darba, 1 A. 
ws were generally concurred in by the Law 461, F. B. ; Venkatesagadu, 10 M. 165 (167), 
Commissioners in their 2nd. Rep., ss. 489- F. B. ; overruling Muhammad, 1 M. 277. 

49 . 4 ; _ (8) Darba, 1 A. 461, F. B. ; L. B. R. 

( 4 ) s - 40 ' ante but see K tawa, S. C. 175 (1872-1892), 364 ; Ah Hein, (1893-1900), 385; 

COudh). Bhiharao, B. IT. C 979. 
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substantive sentence. But the powers of the Magistrates in this respect are 
defined by the Code of Criminal Procedure, to which reference has been 
made elsewhere (§§ 445, 446). The result of that provision, taken with 
this section, is that where a Magistrate only fines a person for an offence punishable 
with imprisonment as well as fine, he is competent to award an alternative sentence 
up to the extent of his power, provided that it does not contravene the rule of this 
section. Thus, suppose that in a case of theft under s. 379 of the Code convicted by 
a Magistrate of the first class, the offender is sentenced to mere fine. Now, the 
utmost sentence of imprisonment which he can pass in default of payment of the fine 
is under this section one-fourth of the maximum term of three years provided by that 
section, i.e., 9 months. Now suppose, in the same case, if the sentence passed was 
one of imprisonment with fine, then, though this section would make no difference 
in the alternative sentence, yet the passing of that sentence would contravene s. 33 
of the Procedure Code under which, in a case of such combined sentences, the maxi¬ 
mum sentence in lieu of fine, which a Magistrate is empowered to pass, is not one- 
fourth of the sentence prescribed by the offence, but one-fourth of the sentence 
which the Magistrate is empowered to pass, i.e., 6 months. The two sections, thus, 
do not always act in unison, but the t ourt has to see that, in complying with one 
it does not contravene the other. 


451. Since the offence of bribery »s punishable with 3 years’ imprisonment, 
an offender convicted on three counts might be sentemed to IS months’ further 
imprisonment, i.e., six months under each count in default of payment of fined 

66 . The imprisonment which the Court imposes in default of pay 

Description of im- ment of a fine may be of any description to which 

prisonment lor non- the offender might have been sentenced for the 
payment of fine. offence. 1 2 


452. Analogous Law. — The word “ offence ” as used in this section denotes 
anything punishable under the Code or under any special or local law. 3 

453. Nature of Alternative Imprisonment. This section enables the 
Court to award any kind of imprisonment, whether rigorous or simple, in default 
of payment of line, provided that such imprisonment was allowable as a substantive 
imprisonment under the section. Consequently, where the sentence of rigorous 
imprisonment is the only sentence affixed to an offence, the Court cannot award 
simple imprisonment in default of fine. 4 * In other cases it has a discretion. 


67. If the offence be punishable with fine only, the imprisonment 
Imprisonment for which the Court imposes in default of payment of the 
non-payment of fine fine shall be simple, and the term for which the 
when offence punish- Court directs the offender to be imprisoned in 
able With fine only. default of payment of fine, shall not exceed the following 
scale, that is to say, for any term not exceeding two months when the amount 
of the fine shall not exceed fifty rupees, and for any term not exceeding four 
months when the amount shall not exceed one hundred rupees, and for any 
term not exceeding six months in any other case. 

454. Analogous Law.— This section corresponds with s. 54 of the draft 
Code, but it was modified before its enactment, and it has since been amended 
by the addition of the words " the imprisonment which the Court imposes in default 
of payment of the fine shall be simple, and.” 3 This amendment was anticipated 
by the Bombay High Court, which commented on the ambiguity oi the section 
as it was then worded, and altered the sentence of imprisonment in default of fine 
from rigorous to simple. 6 The section has been modified as regards hill tribes 
affected by local Regulations. -7 It is further affected by s. 33 of the Code of Criminal 


(1) Harsukh Rai, (1919) 3 P. W. K. 3. 

(2) See § 422. 

(3) S. 40. 

(4) Shim onto Kotal, 7 W. R. 31 ; Nga Paw 

L. B. R. (1893-1900) 281. 


(5) Act VIII of 1882. s. 3. 

(6) Sanlu, (1868) 5 B. H. C. R 45 

(7) i Kachin Hill Tribes Regulation (Re* 

I of 1895), s. 1 (3), and 3 Chin Hills Regula¬ 
tion (Reg. V of 1896) s. 3. *egula- 
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which has been set out under s. 65 (§§ 445, 446). This section is com- 
plementarj to s Go, as it deals with the cases not provided for in that section, namely 
■those in which the only sentence prescribed is that of fine. It lays down the equi- 
valent maximum imprisonment that the Code is empowered to award in default 

° t ' le Payment of fine. This power is independent of, and unlimited by the power 
of the Magistrate on summary trials,’ so that, while a Magistrate, on a summary 
trial cannot sentence an offendei for a term exceeding 3 months, still, where he merely 
tines him, he may exceed that limn in sentencing him to an alternative imprisonment 
•under this section. But, in awarding the sentence of imprisonment under this 
-section m default of the payment of line, the Magistrate cannot exceed the term to 
which, m the exercise of his ordinary jurisdiction, he is entitled to sentence an offend¬ 
er. As the maximum term of sentence, that may be passed under this section 
cannot exceed 6 months, a first and second class Magistrate may pass a sentence 
up to that limit, but, inasmuch as a third class Magistrate cannot pass a sentence 
for more than one month, he cannot pass a longer sentence, though allowable under 
this section, for, it would be opposed to s. 33 of the Procedure Code. Of course, 
though a Court may, under this section, award imprisonment in default of payment 
of fine, it cannot be levied by imprisonment, 4 where imprisonment has not been 
awarded as an alternative sentence. 

455. Principle.—This section refers only to an offence for which fine is the 
•only punishment. It has no reference to offences punishable either with imprison¬ 
ment or with fine, the sentences in which would be regulated by s. 65. 5 

68. The imprisonment, which is imposed in default of payment of 

Imprisonment to ter- a fine sha11 ter ™ in ate whenever that fine is either paid 
minX on payment ° r levied b >' Process of law « 

of line. 

456. Analogous Law. -The process of law under which fine may be levied 
is to be found in ss. 386 and 389 of the Criminal Pioceduie Code. 

457. Principle.—This section subordinates imprisonment to fine. Such, 
indeed, was the intention of the sentence, and so it is provided in the next section 
that even if the accused pays a portion of the fine, he is entitled to a remission of his 
proportionate imprisonment. 

69. If, before the expiration of the term of imprisonment fixed in 

Termination of im- default of payment, such a proportion of the fine be 

paid or levied that the term of imprisonment suffered 
in default of payment is not less than proportional 
to the part of the fine still unpaid, the imprisonment 
shall terminate. 7 


prison merit on pay¬ 
ment of proportional 
part of fine. 


Illustration. 

A is sentenced to a fine of one hundred rupees and to four months’ imprisonment 
■in default of payment. Here, if seventy-live rupees of the fine he paid or levied before the 
•expiration of one month of th" imprisonment, A will be discharged as soon as the first 
month has expired. If seventy-five rupees be paid or levied at the time of the expiration 
of the first month, or at any later time, while A continues in imprisonment, A will be 
immediately discharged. If fifty rupees of the fine be paid or levied before the expiration 
of two months of the imprisonment, A will be discharged as soon as the two months are 
-completed. I? fifty rupees be paid or levied at the time of the expiration of those two 
months, or at any later time while A continues in imprisonment, A will be immediately 
discharged. 

458. Principle.—Though this section enacts in favour of proportionate 
remission of imprisonment on payment of a proportionate part of fine, still it confers 


(\) Asghar AH. 6 A. 61. 

(2) S. 262 (2). Cr. P. C 

(3) Darba. 1 A. 461, F B. ; Asghar Ali, 6 
A.. 61 ; Venkatessagadu, 10 M IBS, F. B 

(4) Parvag Rai v. Arjun Mian, 22 C. 1.30 ; 

Murad Ali, 40 P. R. 1830 ; Nga Kywe, 4 
T.: B. R. (1872-1892) 410. Ss. 67, 68. 69, 

apply to the Madras Harbour Trust Act (Mad. 


Act II of 1886). In the case of hill tribes, 
to which the Kachin Hill Tribes Regulation 
(I of 1895) is applied, the scale of punishment 
is different. See, also, Chin Hills Regulation 
V of 1896, s. 3. (See foot-note 7 on p. 237). 

(5) Yakoob Sahib, 22 M. 238. 

(6) § 422. 

(7) lb. 
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on the Court no power to refund the fine if the necessary remission earned has not 
been made owing to an error in not communicating the order to the jailor , 1 though 
m such a case, the piisoner may apply to the Government for refund of the fine so 
paid. It is, however, the duty of the Court to order release of the prisoner as soon as 
the terms of this section have been complied with. And when a fine is imposed 
m addition to transportation, and the whole or part of the line is levied, it is the 
duty of the sentencing Judge to inform the authorities at Port Blair of the’fact . 2 

70. The fine, or any part thereof which remains unpaid, may be 

levied at any time within six years after the passing 
Fine leviable with- of the sentence, and if, under the sentence, the offender 
in Six years, or during he liable to imprisonment for a longer period than 
imprisonment. six years, then at any time previous to the expiration of 

.. that period; and the death of the offender does not 

discharge from the liability any property which would, after his death 
be legally liable for his debts. ’ 

450. Analogous Law.- This section \v;i> framed on the analogy of the 
procedure adopted for the recovery of debts in civil cases. As the imprisonment 

of the debtor docs not absolve him from the payment of his del)!. 3 so it was s lid 
should the imprisonment of a convict, whose ca.se is worse and not better than that 

of a judgment-debtor, not absolve him from the pavment of the fine . 4 

6 • 

n section enacts a rule of limitation, regarding the 
period within whirl) line nwv be r.- ovciv.d. The period of six veers follows the 
English hiw of limitation for recovery of debts whil- the provision tint line 
remains recoverable out of the assets of the deceased otlendi l lollows the piiiuiple 
of civil law applicable to debts. It will be noticed tint this debt, though a C rown 
debt, is not tla- first charge upon the assets of the deceased . 5 

4f>l. Procedure for Recovery of Fine. I iris section is really a proviso to 
ss. 64 and 67. for, while these sections provide for alternative imprisonment 
this section provides that the imprisonment so aw irFd and suffered will not absolve 
the offender from payment of the fine, which still remains due, and which may be 
recovered within six years of the sentence, or thereafter before expiry of his sub¬ 
stantive imprisonment, if the offender be sentenced to more than six years’ imprison¬ 
ment . 6 This means that the limitation fixed by law for recovery of the fine is six 
years, within which it is competent to the Court to recover it. Such fine may be 
recovered from the moveable or immoveable property of the convict. The Code of 
Criminal Procedure pro' ides for its recoveiy both out oi the moveable and immove¬ 
able property of the defaulter . 7 In any case, the limitation applicable is six years 
after which the offender’s property cannot be proceeded against, though there 
peing no limitation for Ids personal arrest, his liability to imprisonment awarded 
m default of payment of line continues irrespective of time. Indeed, such impri¬ 
sonment is not a satisfaction of the fine, but is a punishment for contempt . 8 The 
fine inflicted mav, therefore, be recovered even though the offender may have 
served out the alternative imprisonment, and his liability does not even cease with 
his death. For, on his death, the line may still be recovered from any property 
which would, after his death, he legally liable for his debts.” The effect of this 
clause is to make the unpaid fine rank as a Crown debt pari passu with the other 
debts of tlie deceased offender. The question as to what property of the deceased 
is so liable is a question the determination of which depends upon the personal law 
°f the deceased and the civil liability of his estate to discharge his debts. It may 
however, be added that, but for this clause, it would not have been always possible 
for the Crown to recover fine from the estate of the deceased offender. For instance 


(1) Nath,, Mala, 4 B. H. C. It. 37. 

(2) 5 M. H. C. It. (App.) 44. 

(3) S. 58, C. P. C 

(4) Note A. Reprint, p. 100; Sagwa, 
A. 497. 

(5) Note.A, Reprint, p. 100. 
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«iS,'B , ‘'CS' : < o lls ‘ 21 A -*• 

20 ( C 478 86 ' Cr ' P ' C ' ° Verruling Sita Xath . 

3 W r“si ■ S' 884 ’ U wI : , C :,o 07 : M °°*s°odun, 

S \\ . k. 61 ; Sagwa, 23 A. 497. 
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in the case of a Hindu convict, the sons might have repudiated the debt as illegal 
and immoral and therefore, irrecoverable out of the family estate. In any other case, 
the liability might have been considered as only personal, ceasing with the death 
of the offender. The liability declared by the clause obviates such questions. It 
does not, however, create a charge on the offender's estate. There is, therefore, no 
case of special priority or enlarged limitation. 

462. Though the imprisonment awarded in default of payment of fine 
does not absolve the convict from the payment of fine, still it counts as a sentence, 
and the C ourt has, therefore, to see that reducing the sentence of imprisonment and 
substituting therifor the sentence of a line, has not the effect of enhancing the 
sentence as a whole. Where, foi instance, the Magistrate had in case of cheating 
under s. 420 sentenced the accused only to a sentence of six month's imprisonment, 
and on appeal the Sessions Judge reduced the imprisonment to four months, but 
added a tine of Rs. 100, or in default of pavment, two months' further rigorous 
imprisonment, it was held that the effect of the sentence on appeal was really to 
enhance it, for the accused may conceivably have to remain in prison for six months, 
and yet remain liable to pay the line. 1 The meie fact that the fine is written off 
as irrecoverable is, subject to the limitation of six years, no bar to its subsequent 
recovery by coercive process of law, if it appears that the person from whom it was 
due has acquired means to pay it. As the section provides a special limitation for 
the recovery of line, it cannot be further enlarged by acknowledgment or part-pay¬ 
ment under the general law of limitation. 2 


71. Where anything which is an offence is made up of parts, any of 
Limit of punishment which parts is itself an offence, the offender shall not 
of offence made up of be punished with the punishment of more than one of 
several offences. such of his offences, unless it be so expressly provided. 


Where anything is an offence falling within two or more separate 
definitions of any law in force for the time being by which offences are defined 
or punished, or 


where several acts, of which one or more than one would by itself 
or themselves constitute an offence, constitute, when combined, a different 
offence, 


the offender shall not be punished with a moresevere punishmentthan 
the Court which tries him could award for any one of such offences. 3 


Illustrations. 

(a) A gives Z fifty strokes with a stick. Here A may have committed the offence of 
voluntarily causing hurt to Z by the whole beating, and also by each of the blows which make 
up the whole beating. If A were liable to punishment for every blow, he might be impri¬ 
soned for fifty years, one for each blow. But he is liable only to one punishment for the 
whole beating. 

(/>) But if, while A is beating Z, Y interferes, and A intentionally strikes Y, here, as the 
blow* given to Y is no part of the act whereby A voluntarily causes hurt to Z, A is liable to 
one punishment for voluntarily causing hurt to Z, and to another for the blow given to Y . 

[■ Offence —s. 40.] 

463. Analogous Law.—The last three clauses of this section are new and 
were added by the Penal Code Amendment Act of 1882. 4 The provisions of 
this section are closely analogous to those of s. 28 of the General Clauses Act 5 and 
of ss. 35 and 235 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

464. Under English law, a person cannot be tried for two offences committed 

. in the same transaction on the ground of unfairness to him in 
Compared ractice ^hat wou i ( j amount to the giving of evidence of his bad 

character, and otherwise embarrass him in the defence. 6 
This section, as well as s. 235 of the Criminal Procedure Code, adopt a rule more 


(1) Sagwa, 23 A. 497. 

(2) Latiful Hasan v. Mumtz Ai, 3 
A. L. J. 818. 

(3) See § 422. 


(4) Act VIII of 1882, s. 4. 

(5) X of 1892. 

(6) Castro, 6 App. Cas. 229 (244.) 
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favourable to the accused, though this section merely provides for limiting the 

punishment in cases covered by it. As such, it provides only a penalty for a single- 

offence under the law and in so doing, recognizes the rule of Roman law, followed 

in many cases decided under the English law.' It is a recognition of the maxim 
nemo debet bis punire pro uno delicto. 2 

amrf u; 5 65 ' T i e - ord “ offe u nce ’’ ,‘ S USed in the section in its wider sense, as meaning 
anything punishable under the Code or any special or local law . 3 

466 Principle.— The object of the section is to confine punishment within 
reasonable limits. It is based on the rule that where the intention was to commit 
an one nee, the commission of which involves the perpetration of acts, by themselves 
punishable, the offender shall not be punished for them separately, as his object 
was to commit one crime and not many. Moreover, if in such a case, every criminal 
act, however subservient to the main design, were penal, there would be no end to 
punishment and the most trivial act might thus be magnified into offences the punish¬ 
ments of which might be wholly disproportionate to the nature and gravity of the 
act accomphshed. As both this section, as well as the two corresponding sections 
of the Procedure Code, are directed to this end, and as the two Codes approach the 
same question from a different standpoint, it is necessary to see how far the provi¬ 
sions of the one Code are affected by the corresponding provisions of the other. 

nrofess 4 m' ™ ** ° bser ? d J 1 * the two sections the Procedure Code do not 

p ifess to modify any part ot this section, which has therefore to be first 

considered, and which again would prevail in case of conflict’with them. 

468 Meaning of Words.—“ Where anything . is made uh of Parts"- 

taken dmdv The^l™ "n mCan ™ here several acts constituting an offence are, 

commits no offence, but only that he cannot l/so convicted, for if he is con c ed 
he will also have to be punished. 5 " Unless it be so expressly Provided ™ This 
makes it subject to an express direction to the contrary. The provision for separate 

Se'inTiw lTmuTbe be SOr ^ thi " g mor ° tl,an a mere fact that the act is punish- 

“ « 4 - a dlrectlon sufficiently explicit to override the rule 
Constitute an offence, i.e., as defined in the Code. In the words of Mahmud T 

iXTf l! bC understood t0 refer to the definitions of the offences as enunciated 

KSSre' kl “ ,ity0r 

469. The section now deals with three specific cases ■ U) Where a number 

TTu d ’ aU u° f Which are »«-ces. both collective^ as 3 as 

SI 

offender can onlv t tW ° ° r more of th ™ *re combined then the 

act. The section thus provides for (a) the plurality of acts (cl. 1), (61 the plurality 

r a /7 ^ /i i ^ it a _ * ~ 

10 A. 58 ; 4 M. H. C. R. (Ann ) 27 w 
mgs should be recorded on all’counts, though 
punishments should be awarded ks here 

Z w~ 6 K • H - C R ' < A PI 47 

(7) a r Jan> 10 A ' 58 (69> - 

(8) Cl. 2 ; Lalamun Singh, 1 A<?ra 41 . 

SnkT l a - n Pat L W 3 «. 38 I C 433 
Sukhnandan Das, 43 1 C (Put \ ii; . dl * 

Singh (19301 1 j , xt ’ Rhagat 

M. 337 ’ Anant Na ™y™. (1933) 


(\)Moodie, 1 M. & R. 128; Berry 

T\' H ■ 5 Q- B. 296 (302), followed 

P D ° d ^ Basa ya. 11 C.H.C.R, 13. 

+ 1 - 1 “ N °r? ne s !; a11 be twice punished for 
the same offence. 

ill h 4( l Ali Khan • 55 A. 557. 

IKQ 7 \ J? a 26 ; £ eneral Claus es Act (X of 
loy/). Rahamatulla, 1 Pat I 1 37Q t c 

438 ; Kiamuddi, 51 C. 79.' J 73 ' 38 1 C 

-*T?vhr!it lJHS,b i remcd!um ’’ (where there is 
,ght there ,s als ° a remedy )—Wazir Jan 
16 ’ 
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of aspects (cl. 2), and (c) the organic connection of acts with a result differing from 
the elements (cl. 3). 

470. Referring now to s. 35 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, it would be 
observed that that section was amended in 1923 1 and the word “ distinct ” deleted. 
The effect of the amendment is that it is not necessary that the offences should be 
distinct in order to enable a Judge or Magistrate to pass consecutive sentences subject 
to s. 71 of the Penal Code. The combined effect of these two sections would be, 
that if a case falls under s. 71 of the Penal Code the Court cannot award a severer 
punishment than it could, for any of the offences, constituting component parts 
of the main offence. 2 Now if we turn to section 235 of the Procedure Code, cases 
occur in which the plurality of sentences, though legal under that section, would be 
illegal under the rule here enacted. But in such case, the Procedure Code yields to 
the rule of the section, which is paramount wherever its principle collides with the 
Procedure Code. Indeed, the two Codes provide two different rules intended for two 
different purposes. As was observed by Muttuswamy Ayyar, J., section 234 of the 
Procedure Code provides rules of criminal pleading only, the rules for assessing pun¬ 
ishments being provided by this section supplemented by section 35 of the Procedure 
Code. 3 In other words, the combined effect of the three sections is that while 
it is legal under the Code of Criminal Piocedure that the accused should be tried 
for more than one offence, whether they are parts of a greater or another offence 
or not, but in awarding punishment the provisions of this section shall be observed. 
There is thus no conflict between the three sections, and cases which note a conflict 
are cases in which this difference has been overlooked. 

471. It will thus be evident that while there is no objection to several such 
offences being charged with and tried together, the Code limits the punishment to 
which the offender may be sentenced on conviction. It may, however, be noted that 
while section 235 of the Procedure Code speaks of the person accused being “ charged 
with and tried," the illustrations all refer to cases in which the person accused may not 
only be charged with and tried but also convicted of separate offences. The conflict, 
if any, must then be with these illustrations and the section. 

472. Test of Criminality in Complex acts.—This section lays down the 
true test of criminality in complex acts resulting in complex offences, in which the 
elementary acts are themselves complete offences as understood in section 40. The 
section enunciates the rule in which the Code authorizes the passing of a single 
sentence. But if this were all, all difficulties would have been reduced by reference 
to it, and m cases howsoever complicated and transactions howsoever long, the 
sentence would be as for one offence committed. That this was not the object of 
the Legislature is evident from the enactment of section 235 of the Procedure Code 
in which more than one offence are contemplated and made penal. The illustra¬ 
tions appended to this section then comprise cases which the Legislature had 
intended to exclude from the operation of the rule. These offences are ordinarily 
those committed in the same transaction, in which case the several offences committed 
are treated as independent offences. 

473. The thirteen illustrations appended to section 235 of the Procedure 

Code are cases in which the Legislature saw no objection 

(1) Offences in the e separate conviction of the offender. These cases 

ame ransac ion. f urn i s h an apt contrast to the two illustrations appended to 

this section. Take, for instance, the first illustration of the two sections : A person 
rescues another from lawful custody. It is an offence complete and entire by itself. 
He is resisted by the custodian who is thereupon grievously wounded.* Now, since 
the wounding of the custodian was not a part of the offence of rescuing a person 
from lawful custody, the offender may be not only tried but also punished for the two 
offences. But suppose that the person rescued was recaptured by the constable, 

(1) Act XVIII of 1923. (4) S. 235. ill- ( a ), Cr. P. C. ; of this section, 

(2) Hamma Timma, 30 Bom. L R. 383. ill. (b). 

(3) Nirichan, 12 M. 36. 
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and the rescuer thereupon made another effort to rescue him with success Here 
since the second rescue was a part of the same intention in pursuance of the same 
design the offender could not be convicted as for two offences to rescue a persmn 
in custody. So where a person breaks into a house, and removes property which 
happens to belong to several persons, he is guilty of only one offeEceard not Jf 
as many offences as there are owners. 1 Where a eane of riirdt in 1 01 

of the common object of robbery, attacked at the same time two houses of Srent 

of dacoity and not of two offences because of the two houses robbed 2 For the 
same reason there could be only one conviction of a guard in char-eof-i'annH, 
or robbery of peoples’ goods Iron, separate bags & a truck i lH tclfcas s 
rule applicable appears to be this, that if the property, which it was it 
tnefs intention to take, was lying handy so as to be available by one act of 

tinct theft ■ »“ lk 01 P™P?«y cfno. "Ananiy be considered to tea dis- 

been acteved'^ 
whether belonging to the same or different*“^3! CSi 

up the unity of the transaction. If, on the other hand, the property taken consign 
of a number of articles so distinctly or diversely situated r 'm • , s * s * e< ^ 

act of trespass or a distinct enterprise fur the removal of each' the t 'tt' a r lstin , ct 
ordinarily held to have been not single but complex and Vs ^ 

involved the commission of more than one separate ’theft 4 So if Jl ° f iaVe 
time criminally intimidates three persons, he haE been held to commit Z * T 
offences, and not merely one ■ but it may not alwavs he so • T , , Se P arate 

ed had abetted two persons to commit criminal breaches of trust lie was He/tlvT^H 
liable to suffer the penalty for committing two offences * nghtly held 

474. The unity of offences thus depends upon the unity of transaction as 

well as upon the unity of intention. Thus suppose a thief 
goes to a threshing-floor where the grain of severKltiva 

that there was presumably to one 1 .^ 

tout'd 25^55’SS,»•» SS 

to the rule that where there is a unTty of f?,, , ," , are tln,s s ” b J«t 

offence are founded on one single continuous tnnvmth n s ' “"T™"? 15 the 

conviction, 10 though the offences may be severai and distinct' VS ' ° y OIW 

current under the Proceduie Code of 1872.’ 3 And thls was the Vlew 

,(ff Shaikh Moneah, 11 W.R. 38, followed in 
Krishna, (1897) B. N. j, 927 ; NgaPo. (1882) 

M.L.B, 168 ; San Hla, (1889) S.J.L.B 475 
2) Nga San Dan, (1889) S. J. L. B. 444; 

(followed in L. B. R. (1872-92), 475 

(3) Har Dial, (1905) P. R. No. 58. 

(4) Ah Mahomed, 1 I. C. (C.) 335. 

(5) Goolzarkhan, 9 W. It. 30. 

(6) L. B. R. (1872-1892) 492. 

(7) Babujan (Sheikh), (1923) Cal. 403 

(8) C. P. Cr. C„ Pt. 2. No. 20 

(9) 4 M. H. C. R. (App.) 27 

(10) 6 M. H. C. R. (App.) 47. 

(11) The view taken in Calcutta was that 

* ^ _ only one con¬ 

viction— funaokoch, 2 W. R. 63 ; Chytun, 


(2) Unity of Inten¬ 
tion 


5 W . R. 49 ; Nobo Pullee, 6 W R 49 • m u . 
sahur Daoudh, 6 W. R. 92 ; Sahroe 8 W R. 

488 F a ^ a, ‘b (i866) B ' L - R <Sup. Vol) 
R 31 u 'l J° ntra u ln Ttncour e*. (1864) W 
; But the other three Courts had dis- 

senRd from this view —Anwarkhan. 9 B. H. 
172 » Tukaya, 1 B. 214 • 4 M H r t? 

y P l 46 37 h : ?£ <la r ya ' 3 A - 305 ; Zor Singh] H) 

' . ', the Calcutta view has since been 

accepted by the Legislature, s. 35, ill., C r. 

(12) S. 35, ill., Cr. P. C 

A oujan, 7 M. H. C. R. 375 • U. C. 79 , 
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475. The question whether certain acts are the component parts of the 

P 7^ imit , y - of Same otfence - depends upon whether the several acts were 

of Acdon andTesuU w WCTe "T a part f ^ esame design, which again depends no 
, . ' , less u P on the proof of circumstances evidencing intention as 

upon the interval of time and place by which 1 the several acts are separated. If 

suppose that in the above illustration of house-breaking and theft a burglar had 

broken the house, but was scared to flee. He, however, returned’afteS the 

following night and committed the theft. Here the two offences were distinct 

because they were severable and were committed after an interval of time Thev 

wouid therefore be separately punished. So where four policemen were charged 

wdh ill-treating the complainant Hamma, his wife Mt. Rakhma, and his son-in-law 

YeUla during the course of a police investigation into a case of theft, the question 

was whether the several acts of ill-treatment, between the 5th and 18th January 

1889, constituted only one offence or several offences, it was held that the several 

acts of violence between those dates could be rightlv recorded as constituting only a 

single transaction. But the ill-treatment of Mt. Rakhma in different places was not 

taken in the same light, nor was her wrongful confinement and hurt caused to her 

on a previous day held to be a part of the same transaction. 2 And even as regards 

Hamma, though the several hurts could be tried together, they were held to consti¬ 
tute separate offences. 3 


476. Proximity of time combined with intention and similarity of action 
and results are elements for consideration whether the acts alleged form the same 
transaction or not. 4 5 The utility of this principle as a test was well brought 
out in a case in which the facts were these. Four robbers waylaid a partv of women 
and their attendants on a road leading from Batesar Fair at 8 p.m. with the object 
of robbery. Whilst the robbery was being carried out, a Chaukidar, attracted by 
the noise, ran up shouting : “ Take care, I am coming.” Upon this the four thieves 
ran up and hit the Chaukidar with sticks, fracturing his skull, from which he died 
These men had committed another robbery on the same evening between 5 and 
6 o clock, on the same road, about three miles distant from the scene of 

the murder. They were, therefore, charged at the same trial for two robberies and 

murder, and the question raised on appeal was whether they could be so tried - it 
was held that they could not, because the three offences were not immediately con¬ 
nected with each other so as to be jointly triable.® In this case there was proxim¬ 
ity of time and place, but no unity of intention,which is the reason for holding the 
joint trial of two riotous factions irregular though not illegal. 6 In such cases, the 
applicability of the section is out of question, for the three offences could not be re¬ 
garded as parts of the same offence, and illustration ( b ) of the section excludes such 
cases from its purview. 


477. But where the accused were convicted of wrongful confinement and 
Illustrative Cases assau lt, the facts proved being that they had seized, dragged 

Illustrative Cases. ^ pushed the complainant to certain place in 0rd | r % 0 

punish him, it was held that all the acts of the accused fell within the definition 
of wrongful confinement and assault, and that, therefore, the case fell within the 
second paragraph of this section. 7 But where a Head Constable falsely charged a 
person for gambling and supported his action by false evidence, the two offences 
were held to be distinct and by no means parts of each other.® This view follows an 
older case the facts of which are not reported, but in which Kemp and Glover, JJ., 
geneially laid down that ” the offence of making a false charge and the 
offence of intentionally giving false evidence in any stage of a judicial proceeding 


(1) Nga Tha, 15 I. C. 485. 

(2) Fakirapa, 15 B. 491. 

(3) lb. 

(4) Per Jardine, J., in V ajiram , 16 B. 414. 

(5) Mulna, 14 A. 502. 

(6) In re Choragudi Rai Jagadish, 15 

C. W. N. 732, 5 I. C. 847 ; Bazu, 8 W. R. 47 ; 
Surroop Chunder Paul, 12 W. R. 75; Chandra 


Bhniya, 20 C 537. In Bachu v. Sia Ram, 14 
C. 358, the Court, however, set aside the 
conviction ; but this view was not concurred 
in Chandra Bhniya, 20 C. 537. 

(7) Fahiva Khan, 19 C. W. N. 181. 

(8) Pir Mahomed, 10 B. 254 ; Balwant, 14 
B. L. R. 41. 
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again°it Zl S* Z K 

the offence of selling for the ^urnnfr nf J J + 16 ° ttence ? f kl dnapping and 

offences, for it does not follow that^hprai - P os ltlltlon ar e distinct and separate 

the age of 16 years out of the keeping of her lawful en }} ce *. away a minor under 

the intention of selling her for the purposes of prostkution.*’ neCeSSanlv with 

been exercised in furtherance offhe'attemD^and 116111 T T attempt tu kid nap has 
and is not done with an intention „hi«d 7f & oest() iorm P art of that offence 
intention to kidnap it will constitute nn int ' "i ’ Can ] )e se P arat ed fron the general 

service in India, and go ti Azamearh and l ho ' 11e ,° 1 n the P^tence of obtaining 

being to ship them off as emigrants to (hen to c - ,ha fP ur ' the real intention 

they were confined in the two cities for ■[ mM ' >r ( n P K ad ’ and w ‘th that object 

prosecuted for wrongful confinement ind ! b |i °j days ’ u P. on which they were 

much as the wrongful confinement was in furTh*^ kldna PP in £> 11 was held that inas- 
was in fact a partof that oEand a£ to kidnap, and 

object which could be separited from ti P 1 7 not done WIth any intention or 

of that offence and coukUot ^ he b £ K f $?**? t0 k ’ dna P'* was a Pnrt 

to his son, where she remained two days £fter which slT to be married 

where she remained a month, after which she was Iran'f 1 takcn . t0 a relative, 
the police rescued her, and prosecuted the Brahmin -^T r- d t0 , 0ther places uil 

it would have been Ire correct o say tlT ? T S ' 366 '“ but P™bably 
under s. 366, they could not be convicted under s 363. Y nght ' y Convicted 

and 372 7 ?he to offences under ss. 363 

punishable.® On the other hand wh™. t i na PP ln P; and is as such, separately 

napping a child with the intention of robbing k'wafconvktcdh 11 il ^7 ° f kid * 

adultery (s. 497) after the accused had already°bTn convicted In* “ T ^ f °f 

necessary, the Judge should have annulled the Lcused’s Z rti "7 con , sidered 
for there could not be two conviction* on tu* , ‘ , s . convlctlon f° r adultery, 

intention in the one case being the substantive ThcOn^othen« CtS ’ ^ req ’ USite 

employed to commit’it ^Where the accuseTwa^ ?°i ™ att . er what means are 

under s. 506, a conviction under s. 507 could not be'superadded'toTh 1 lntlm ! dat ! on 
on the ground that the accused had no*tpH .m ^ radded to the intimidation 

.he r S e pc rso „ . ^ 

the same lie in two depositions would constitute2 , th °ngh 

offences. 10 The double conviction of X accused for tW ° distinct 

justified on the ground that one offence was not involved in the other 1 Xutme '*** 
ably no rape in that case was possible without trespass Th.l 7 but P re sum- 
■h to section .0 predude th e Ccur. f,„ m c011victin P s the 

/ 1 \ Ml 1 ■ . "" “-—_____.__ 


(1) Abdool Azeez, 7 W. R. 59. 

lot D ° wga Doss • 7 w - R- 104 (Rev. p. 68). 
(8) Mangroo, 6 N. W. p. H. C. R 293 

(4) lb. 

(5) lsree Panday, 7 W. R. 56. 

(6) Doorga Doss, 7 W. R. 104 (Rev. p 68) 


^ 7 ) Po Lan, 6 Bur. L. J. 77 19 T r i an 
Shama Sheikh, 8 YV. R 35** ' U. 167 , 

? M * C. R- (App.) 16. 

(9) Zora, 4 B. H. C. R 12 

}?} Cast™ v. Q., 6 App. Cas. 229 
(11) Kanchan Molla, (1924) C 1015. 
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offences if they are distinct and separately punishable under the Code. Such is 
for instance, the offence of kidnapping and rape,’ house-breaking at night with 
intent to commit theft punishable under s. 457 and theft as a distinct offence 
punishable under s. 380. 1 2 But for the same reason a man cannot be awarded conse- 

? Utl " e o, Se f ntenC : eS under s - 394 and s - 397 > though preparation (s. 399) and assembling 
( s - 402) for the purpose of committing dacoity, being separate offences, would be 
punishable as distinct offences. 3 


481. The offences of possessing stolen property under s. 411 and of volun- 

Theft and Receiving. { :a \ 1 !- v conc ealing the same property under s. 414 have been 

held to be identical for the purpose of punishment, the 
reason given being that s. 414 applies only when there has been no actual receipt 
ot the stolen property and the act of concealing, or assisting in concealing stolen 
property, does not aggravate the offence of receiving it, the acts of the person being 
throughout parts of one single continuous transaction. 4 So where a person has 
obtained property by a criminal breach of trust, he may be convicted for that offence, 
but he cannot at the same time be convicted also for receiving or retaining stolen 
property under s. 411, for a person cannot be said to receive or retain stolen property 
which he had already stolen himself, by getting possession of it by committing a 
criminal breach of trust. Section 411 applies to a person who receives dishonestly 
property that has been stolen, or who, after it has been stolen by some means or 
other, obtains control over it, as for instance, if it is brought to his house, and he, 
knowing it to have been acquired by theft, retains it. Where, therefore, the attri¬ 
butes of “ stolen property ” only became attached to it by the fact of misappro¬ 
priation, it could not be said to have been stolen when it was received by him. 5 In 
other words, the property was not stolen property when the prisoner received it ; 
it became so as soon as he had committed its misappropriation. As possession was 
necessary for misappropriation, the one was a part of the other and could not be 
otherwise treated. So, a person cannot be convicted of using certain forged 
documents under s. 471, and of having them in his possession with intent to use 
them under s. 474 ; for he could not well have used them unless he had them 
in his possession.” 6 


482. But this reasoning would not hold good in a case where a zemindar 
employed one Bhagi to secrete stolen railway pins, in the fields and godown of his 
enemy Sedari for the purpose of implicating him as the thief. Here the zemindar 
had (a) secreted stolen pins and (6) he had by doing so fabricated false evidence 
against Sedari, and as the one act was no part of the other, though the two acts 
were done with the same intent, the accused was held to have committed two dis¬ 
tinct offences and not only one offence under the Code. 7 In another case, the accused 
had cut down and appropriated a tree standing on Government land, whereupon he 
was convicted both of mischief (s. 425) as well as of theft (s. 379), and his conviction 
was upheld on the ground that the mischief was complete before the theft could 
have commenced. 8 But this case overlooks the fact that there could be no theft 
unless the tree was severed from the ground, and that as its severance was with the 
intention of committing theft,—an act necessary for that purpose, there could be 
no double conviction for mischief as well as theft. This, at any rate, was the view 
taken in two Calcutta cases in which mischief and theft were regarded as parts of 
one and the same offence. 9 And it is clearly the correct view. 

483. Double Liability of Rioters .—This section prescribes a rule that 
in an offence, the several component parts of which themselves constitute different 
offences, the sentence should not exceed that prescribed for any one of them. But it 
naturally leaves the question what component parts constitute distinct offences to 


(1) Ghulam Muhammed, 7 L. 484. 

(2) Mamrez, 89 I. C. (C.) 390. 

(3) Ghulam Rasul, (1925) L. 819. 

(4) 4 M. H. C. R. (App.) 13. 

(5) Shunker, 2 N. W. P. H. C. R. 312 ; 

Sheikh Mudun, 1 W. R. 27 ; Sreemunt, 2 W. 


R. 63 ; Seeb Chum, 11 W. R. 12. 

(6) Nuzur Ali , 6 N. W. P. H. C. R. 39. 

(7) Rameshar Rai, 1 A. 379. 

(8) Narayan, 2 B. H. C. R. 392. 

(9) Bichuk v. Auhuck, 6 W. R. 5 ; Sahroe, 
8 W. R. 31. 
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be determined by reference to other sections of the Code. Two such sections have 
given rise to some judicial conflict now sought to be reconciled by the amendment 
of s. 35 of the Procedure Code. The conflict relates to whether in a case of riot 
accompanied by the causing of hurt or grievous hurt the two constitute a single 
offence of riot or are a compound offence in which rioting and the causing of hurt or 
grievous hurt constitute distinct offences calling for separate sentences. The four 
sections germane to the discussion are sections 141, 149. 319 and s. 349. Section 141 
“ Fifth ” provides that an assembly that does any of the acts mentioned in the 
section by means of criminal force is an unlawful assembly punishable under s. 143. 
Section 149 enacts a rule of constructive liability, and s. 319 includes in the defini¬ 
tion of hurt the causing of bodily pain, while s. 349 defines criminal force in large 
terms and would include the causing of hurt, though in the punitive sections it is 
limited to common assaults. Now, if we take all these sections together their 
cumulative effect seems to be that the offence of rioting does necessarily postulate 
the use of some force, and that, therefore, where in such offence hurt is caused by a 
person or persons, unknown, the rioters cannot be separately convicted of the two 
offences of rioting and the causing of hurt, and it lias been so held in some cases. 1 

484. But it is, of course, clear that where any of the rioters is found to have 
caused hurt, he becomes personally liable for his act, since section 149 lias then no 
application, and it has been so held. 2 But on the lirst point the cases are, in spite of 
the amendment of s. 35 of the Procedure ( ode by no means unanimous, since some 
cases have held before the enactment and still continue to hold that since the use of 
criminal force does not include the causing of hurt a dual conviction even in those 
cases is legal, though the sentence must not exceed that prescribed for rioting as 
provided in this section. 3 * 

485. 1 lie difference between the two points of view depends upon the 
quantum of force included in s. 141. It is agreed on all hands that it does not imply 
the use of unlimited force or violence, e.g., the causing of grievous hurt or death, 
though some cases go the length of including grievous hurt as comprised in s. 141 ; 
but in view of the amendment of s. 35 of the Procedure Code these cases should no 
longer be treated as authoritative. 

486. Turning now to the amendment of s. 35 of the Procedure Code, its 
e feet is to emphasize the control of this section in a conviction for two or more 

offences, not necessarily “ distinct " as under the unamended section. This still 
leaves the main question still undecided. 

487. There can be no doubt that the use of some force or violence is neces- 

sary to c ° nst i tute rioting, and so long as it is limited to the extent the rioters had 

decided to use it or its members had anticipated that it would be used, the offence 

is a single one, and all would be equally liable for it.* But if the forceor violence 

used is such as could have been never anticipated by the rioters then they could not 

be convicted of the offences so committed though they may be all guilty of 
noting. 5 ' 

488. The question then depends upon two other questions, namely, (a) what 
was the amount of force or violence used, and (b) could the rioters have foreseen it— 
both of which are questions of fact, and not of law. In case (a) the actual assailant 
may be convicted of a specific offence, committed on individual responsibility, if 
its commission could not have been foreseen by the rest. If it could have been, 

(1) Nilmony Poddar, 16 C. 442 F. B.; over¬ 
ruling contra in Lokenath, 11 C. 649 ; Kia- 
muddi, 51 C. 79 ; Ponniah Lopes, 57 M. 643 ; 

Bajo Singh, 8 Pat. 274 ; Basiruddin, 101 I. C. 

(C.) 660 ; Amiruddin, (1925) C. 217 ; Haren- 
dra Barman, (1931) C. 606 ; Baradi, (1909) 3 
S L. R. 224. 

(2) Mohar Mir, 16 C. 7 25 ; Ferrasat, 19 C. 

105; Ram Angutha, 40 C. 511; Kapil 

Rabhani, (1925) C. 1039. 


v. 


{ 'ta^ Pun J a ’ 17 B 260 F - B ■ ■ Mal «. 23 
B. 706 F. B. ; Pint, 49 B. 916 ; Ram Sarup, 

1 A. 757 F.B. following Dungar Singh 7 

A. 29 ; followed in Bisheshar, 9 A 645 

kZ% Mi-il *•«>**• 

*!3LTT£i p,\ 9 105 

(5) Sothavalan v. Rama, 56 M. 481. 
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;!:» In lw f s ™"k * he —• 

grievous hurt or murder cannot be 1 bUt f! the CaU f ing of 

it is a distinct crime and as such se D rath ™ S f ° rCe ° r vlolence - 

aiders and abettors is, m tldsVespectTb ect f G s 149 1 r “ ^ ^ of 

the principal offender, it follows that if tlfL° {} ’ “-extensive wrth that of 

offence could have been foreseen by the other he C ,T misslon of that 

guilty of it (§§ 281-285). th ters ’ the y would then be equally 

r ^ r 4 . l l | ■ * —The second para- 

Paragraph 2. dea ]? with cases in which the same facts constitute 

Offences under ss. 143 and 46 island SS? Under , the 1 C " de °F different laws. 

420, 2 323 and 324, 325 and 327 394 a^d 397 a^Tand 'S?* 211 ° r un f er 417 and 

offences under the i n u , and 436 are examples of such 

scribed and consenuenilv !h h cases , the offence is one, though it is differently de- 

de f ribed in tL Code in which tifl 

STS offences^butS ^,l”Sed tf.Ff ‘° ! h '““Wiplica- 

^ore ' ■ap P ropri^e Ch oTtL th u;r:eTtl b V W F °o' 

oe?Ln has hepn hplH 1 ? ngl \ sh cases ' one act or set of acts of the accused 

and sentencetas been P s^tm a ned eU tW ° <Kfferent StatUteS and a d ° uble C ° nviction 

differen 4 t 9 sDecie n s S and C t a n Se r!r the ° f the Le g islature is to guard two interests of 

hwdh theTnteHtioTofT chmbedon to the foot of a warehouse,and set fire to 

used b for the nistoH V f ; firSt V nder S ’ 436 ot mischief in destroying a building 

damage to nroner^ P h r ° perty ’ and secondl y under s. 435 of mischief by causing 

the convicHon P foThe ° f UpWards Rs ' 100 ’ and k - therefore, set asidl 

the conviction for the minor offence under s. 435. 7 So in another case where the 

asi C dTthe h cun?u^t COnV1Ct t ed ° f Ch !f ating b ° th lmder ss - 417 and 420, the Court set 
thc d a^use rnnlH under: s. 420, holding that as the act was the same, 

killed her rhild h • f subjected to a double penalty. 8 So where a mother 

bodi under ss 304 ."S? llge ? C ?' she K was held liable onl y under s. 304 and not 

would eppm tn l ’ . ou & 1 111 SUC ^ a case a charge under both the sections 

would seem to be an appropriate one. As Straight, J., remarked : “ The criminal 

the rr? re a 3 f 17 f Was - the dlrect cause ° f the death of the child - and therefore 

Sh!npTnU inStea Qn°/ St T ° PP ‘ ng at r s - 317 ’ death being caused, took the more serious 
' ‘i? 7 1* er \ , ' k was ; °t course, perfectly proper to frame a charge upon 

s 317, because had any question arisen about the cause of death being the exposure, 
the transaction would have resumed its character under s. 317.” 10 So as the offence 
of unlawful assembly is included in the offence of rioting, there cannot be a conviction 
both under s. 143 and s. 146." So there cannot be a double conviction for being 
in possession of implements and materials for the purpose of using the same for 
coun er ei mg king s com (s. 235) as well as for performing a part in the process of 


(1) Ferrasat, 19 C. 105. 

(2) Francis Xavier, (1890) B. U. C. 506. 

(3) Matnrez, (1926) L. 47. 

(4) Dod Basaya, 11 B. H. C. R. 13 

T Lush * J- in Berry v. Henderson, 

L. R. 5 Q. B. 296 (302). 


(6) Dharm Deo Singh, 35 I. C. (A.) 978. 

(7) Dod Basaya, 11 B. H. C. R. 13. 

(8) Francis Xavier, (1890) B. U. C. 506. 

(9) Banni, 2 A. 349. 

(10) lb. 

(11) Meelan v. Dwarka Nath, (1864) W. R. 7 
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counterfeiting king s coin (s 223), or for counterfeiting king’s coin ; 2 or culpable 
homicide (s. 304) as well as for being a member of an unlawful assembly armed with 
deadly weapons ; for dishonestly receiving property (s. 411) as well as for assisting 
in concealment of stolen property (s. 414) ; 4 for abduction with intent to rob (s. 369) 
as well as theft from the person of a child so abducted ; 5 for house tres- 
pass and an attempt to murder by the trespasser ; 6 grievous hurt (s. 326) 
and dacoi y with grievous hurt (s. 397) 7 of adultery (s. 497) as well as for enticing 
away for the purpose of illicit intercourse (s. 498) ; 8 for abetment of abduction 
of a woman (ss. 109 and 498) and for her wrongful confinement (s. 343). 9 For the 

Sai ? e -nc ea f 0 ?r the < T 0Urt quashed the doubIe conviction for offences under ss. 354 
and d() 6, holding that the intimidation by throwing a knife was a part of the 
assault complained of. 10 1 

491. Compound Offences.—The third paragraph deals with the plurality 

Paragraph 3. of acts, one or more ol which are themselves criminal and which 

case also law limit when combined, give rise to a different offence, in which 
case also law limits the punishment to any one of such offences. So interpreting a 

similar clause in the old Procedure Code of .872,” the Madras Court remand 
b 5 e severdl fa ct!» aggregated form one offence, and, if severed, constitute several 
ment rt “ de [ Z dy - b /i Charged Wlth evep >’ “ffence committed, hut the utmost punish- 
nfWp ” iT b -ru S the extreme punishment for the concrete or for one of the separate 

illustration tr Z TIZZL SU ? h offencos in th e Code. The case presented u, the 

r™ d< ‘ s an ?« en ce m point. There it is enacted that house-breaking with intent 
° comim theft (s 4o7) and theft (s. 380) are two acts constituting one offence under 

selves Vrimina th 0 ^ 5 hous g breakin g («• 453) and theft (s. 380) are by thern- 
fs 17 th ° ugb th ^ lr combination produces an offence of a different kind 

gj T WhlC t ' 1S dlst , lnct fr ° m the two offences of which it is made up. In such a 
the , se f 10 " declares that the punishment shall be in accordance with the last 
FhTS presently considered. The same rule applies to cases in which 

PerS ° n for abe tment as well as attempt. So is a case where the 

accused was convicted of attempt tocomm.it house-breaking by night (ss. 457 and 511) 

IJnTlZ! mt" pr a P 7, ty . (S - 41l) ' of abe trnent of his confederates in house-breaking 

unhAlH ti 9)/ P ° f a member of an unlawful assembly (s. 143), the Court 

der tlim. 0 ^ 1 7 ° n 4 f °c attem P ted house-breaking, quashing the convictions 

wofl L f t I™?: • S ° a gang of dacoits “"not be convicted of dacoity as 

wellas of abetment of it in so far as they assist one another. An offence under 

is a % T f f vou * hurt whilst committing house-trespass or house-breaking, 

(s. 4 d 3) and (c) causing of grievous hurt (s. 325 or s.326). So s.460 

ronlH hi P ? oHe " ce f. P unish able under ss. 304, 325 and 456. Other illustrations 

e nr b ir ily f mUltlph ^.r re necessar Y- But they all refer to offences in which 
the WnH° f som , e . additional circumstance constitutes either a graver offence of 

a, J IT ,k ’ a dlHer , ent ? ffence altogether. The words “ constitute an offence ” 

irre/rf r ln th ' s P ara | ra P b refer to the definition of offences contained in the Code 

rr- tlV T°» f c e l Z nUty 0r non - ldentit y of the evidence whereby the several acts 

2 ?' S ° Where , a perSOn fa sel y personated a public servant (s. 170) and 
using his position as such, committed extortion (s. 383 or s. 384) it was held that 


(11 
( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 
(7) 

25 B. 
Fah. 

(«) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 


Hoy at, (1905) P. R. No. 14. 

Bishandas, 71 I. C. (L.) 700. 
Rubbeeoolah, 7 W. R. 13. 

4 M. H. C. R. (App.) 13. 

Noujan, 7 M. H. C. R. 375. 

Barkat, 60 I. C. (L.) 54. 

Kottaigadu, 30 I. C. (M.) 439; Mabi, 
706; distinguished in Lab Singh, (1923) 
2d 1. 

Pochun Chung, 2 W. R. 35. 

Ishwar Chandra Jogee, (18 4) W. R 21 
Nga. Lu Nyun, 4 Bur. L. J. 67, 10 I. C. 


771. 

(11) Act X of 1972, S5 452, 456. 

(12) Noujan, 7M.H.C.R. 375. 

,, l\*\ Mahavir, 1 Bom. L. R. 69; Nag Pru 
(1886) S. J. L. B. 300. It was so held in the 
older cases; Tunaokoch, 2 W. R. 63 ; Chytnn 
Bowra o W. R. 49 ; Nobo Pullee, 6 W. R 49 • 
Mussahur, 6 W. R. 92 ; Sahroe, 8 W R 31 ■ 
Ratncharan, 6 W R 39 F . v 

M.H.C. R.375 ’ B ’ Nou > an > 7 

h ur teh K . han ’ 8 B °m- L. R. 835. 

(lo) W azir Jan, 10 A. 58. 
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consHtut^ diff C °' 1St ’ tuted distinct offences - ^nd as their combination did not 

of the evidence, nor merely to the individual facts of each case as to the nractn 

thp lllty * °Vr e , ol ?f nce ’ but t0 the definitions of offences as to the elements of 

of th?T t dlCh ? at r WC ™ USt f look for decidin gthe question as to the applicability 
punLhment " P 71 of the Indian Penal Code for purposes o? assessing 

492. Quantum of Punishment— The last clause lays down the quantum 
Paragraph 4. ol punishment in the three classes of cases pieviously dealt 

with. Its wording has to be noted, for it has given rise to 
M)me controversy. It will be observed that all that the clause enacts is that the 
maximum punishment in cases covered by the section shall be the maximum punish- 
mcnt fixed for any one of such offences. The words “ the Court which tries him 
cmdd award do not refer to the jurisdiction of the Court but to the penalties 
afhxed to offences the object of the rule being to limit the offender’s punishment 
m such cases to the maximum sentence for the gravest offence that his acts may 
disclose, bo far the clause appears to be clear. But subject to that maximum the 
sentence should be passed in respect of only the gravest offence, 01 it should be 
distributed over the different offences of which a person may have been found guilty 
The clause only prohibits the passing of a severer sentence than is the maximum 
provided for any one offence. It does not prohibit multifarious sentences following 
upon multifarious convictions. In other words, prima facie the section regulates 
punishment and not procedure. It only lays down the principle without affecting 
any rules of procedure not inconsistent with it. b 

fnr.ff, 493 ' ThC ^ Sti0 "' ther <: fore .' whether on conviction at one t.ial of a person 
for offences comprised in the section, it is allowable to pass only one or more sentences 

is then a question which has nothing to do with the Code. It is a question of mere 

procedure, for which reference must be made to the Procedure Code for guidance 

Now, if we turn to s. 35 of that Code,* we find it laying down the following 


{a) On conviction for several offences—the Court may sentence for all of 
them. 


(b) Such sentences may be either concurrent or consecutive. 

(c) But the maximum consecutive sentence shall in no case exceed imprison 

merit for more than 14 years; or twice the amount of punishment which 
a Magistrate is ordinarily empowered to inflict, whichever is less. 

(d) Reservation (c) does not apply to concurrent sentences. 


72. In all cases in which judgment is given that a person is guilty 

of one of several offences specified in the judgment, 
but that it is doubtful of which of these offences he is 
guilty, the offender shall be punished for the offence 
for which the lowest punishment is provided if the 
same punishment is not provided for all. 3 4 


Punishment of per¬ 
son guilty of one of 
several offences, the 
judgment stating that 
it is doubtful of which. 


494. Analogous Law— This section was clause 61 in the Bill and its object, 
as explained by the Codifiers, was to provide against offender’s escape from punish¬ 
ment for any offence, when it was certain that he had committed one or the other 
of two or more offences for which he was tried, though it could not be held with 
certainty that he had committed one of them to the exclusion of the other. Take, 
for example, the case of theft and criminal breach of trust. The offender is found 
to have fraudulently misappropriated property, but it is not certain whether his 
act amounts to theft or criminal breach of trust. He cannot escape punishment 
for both, consequently, this section provides for his conviction in the alternative. 1 * 


(1) Wazir Jan, 10 A. 58. 

(2) Act V of 1898. 


(3) See § 422, supra. 

(4) Vide Note A, Reprint pp. 105, 106. 
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495. The provisions of ss. 236 and 267 (3) of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
supplement the provisions here enacted. 

496. Principle. —The section only applies when the Court has no doubt 
about the facts, nor of the offender’s criminality, being only doubtful about the 
specific offence his act amounts to. In such a case, this section enables it to convict 
the offender in the alternative (§ 494). 


497. Meaning of Words.—“ It is doubtful of which of these offences he is 

guilty : 1 he doubt exists not as to the accused’s guilt but as to the nature of his 

guilt. “ The offender shall be punished ... ” : The court has to give him the benefit 
of the doubt as regards the sentence, but tie cannot escape scot-free. 

498. Conviction for Doubtful Offences.—This section and the cognate 
sections of the Criminal Procedure ('ode (Ss. 236 and 267 (3) ) deal with a case 
in which the facts are certain and they amount to an offence, but which offence 
it is not certain. In such a case, the Court being in doubt as to the offence, 
gives him the benefit of its doubt in the sentence which it passes in view of 
the lesser of the two or more offences, of anv one of which lie is found guilty. 
It will be observed that the language of the section would seem to suggest that 
in such a case, the offender is to be punished “ for the offence for which the lowest 
punishment is provided, and from which it might be argued that the ofiender 
is entitled to an acquittal lor the graver of the two offences. But this is not 
its meaning, though its language is defective. As is clearly expressed in the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, in such a case the proper course is to convict in the 
alternative, 1 only the sentence being regulated in view of the minor offence. So, 
where a person is convicted of two offences in the alternative,one of which is murder, 
the section is an authority for punishing him with only imprisonment, though that 
would not have been the sentence admissible, if the offender had been only guilty 
of murder. 2 Of course, judgment in the alternative cannot be passed in cases 
in which it is doubtful whether the accused person is guilty of any one of the sev eral 
offences charged. 3 In such a case, the accused is entitled to be discharged, for it 
is not a case of doubtful offence but of doubtful criminality. 4 The section applies only 
to cases of certain criminality but uncertain offence. 


73. Whenever any person is convicted of an offence for which under 

Solitary confinement. ^ IS ^ 0( ^ e the Court has power to sentence him to rigo¬ 
rous imprisonment, the Court may, by its sentence, 
order that the offender shall be kept in solitary confinement for any portion or 
portions of the imprisonment to which he is sentenced, not exceeding three 
months in the whole, according to the following scale, that is to say :— 

a time not exceeding one month if the term of imprisonment shall not 
exceed six months : 


a time not exceeding two months if the term of imprisonment shall 
exceed six months and [shall not exceed one] 5 year : 

a time not exceeding three months if the term of imprisonment shall 
exceed one year. 6 

499. Analogous Law. —Lnder English Law, solitary confinement, though 
at one time legal was rarely awarded 7 and was finally abolished by the Statute Law 
Revision Act, 1893 8 This section prescribes the limit within which solitary con¬ 
finement may be awarded. It repeats an old English rule, 9 now obsolete as a form 
of torture which fails in its effect on the public. When unduly prolonged it leads to 
mental deiangement. 


(1) Tarinee, 7 W. R. 13. 

(2) Sahee Singh, (1906) A. W. N. 93. 

(3) Partapa, (1913) 11 P. R. No. 11, 21 
I. C. 904. 

(4) Jamurha. 7 N. W. P. H. C. R. 137 ; 
Khan Muhommed, (1887) P. R. No. 11. 

(5) See § 422, supra. 

(6) These words were substituted for the 

•words “be less than a” by s. 5 of the Indian 


Penal Code Amendment Act, 1882 /VIIT 
of 1882). 

(7) 7 & 8 Geo. IV, cc. 29, 30 ; 9 Geo 
IV, cc. 55, 56 ; 11 & 12 Viet., c. 159 ; 14 & 

15 Viet., v. 92; Larceny Act, 1861 (24 & 25 
Viet., c. 96). 

(8) 56 & 57 Viet., c. 54. 

(9) Bentham, IV, p. 49 ; X, p. 530. 
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human 5 int'erc^urse" and^societv^^I^r 11 ^ 1161116 ^ r 1SOl ; lt '° n of the P risoner from 

garious instincts of man p7i ** n 7 ?• feebng of oppression due to the gre- 
intolerable and often leads to mpnfl , lsolatlon from human communion becomes 

it gives him time toTeflett u£ntheu 0itvTsocTJ‘ pr ° longed ’ 

On debased native SnS i„Ec« SalT influence upon man. 

are felt most uneauallv hv Hiffe f : le P an £ s °* solitary confinement 

SSut^'feTs " “it d ""”“" rS ' blank 

sSSsr'Tr 2 zt “ L 

solitary Confinement of t ’ a T,T, °! “X T There may then be 

suaS *=3 

sentence not"fsuTstaniive 

in solitary ^confinement lint °f r ^ a P ortlon of a sentence shall be suffered 
" sontary confinement is not a judgment against which there can be anneal Tt is 

as the on 1 yrestrTctmn made 'Th PaSS ? d and P ronounced with the sentence! And 
which the Court awards the in e 3ectlon is that it may be added only in cases in 
cannotbe ordered TT™ oi ^ orous imprisonment, it follows that it 

ment or in which the offend W - 1C f ^ eit ^ e . r Z 10 * P un ishable with rigorous imprison- 
ferial that the w " 1S n0t S ° ? ums led - If he is so punished, it is imma- 

sentence • summary, for the mode of trial does not affect that 

which under fhis Cod!“\t C Which iS reserved onl y for an offence “for 

it follows that =ohtarv cf' laS powe [ to P ass a “ntence of impiisonment, 

u iaer special or local laws. 7 And since solitary confinement “ is to be ordered for 
any portion or portions of the imprisonment to which he is sentenced ” it follows that 

SE=‘ mrrRsrssS 

»< fuSsre'S, 1 ” sfSdbSLu,° f ,he “ ■» 

a De.son°k sen S teneed y t COnfinement iS then a Sentence reserved onl y for cases in which 

mentis he sen ten! 1 lg0r °K S uT Pri A 0n r e ? t ° F m a Case in whicb rigorous imprison- 

the Court 5o dfreet th f reSCn , bed b L thC C ° de - In that case, the section empowers 

shall be suffered in 1 1 P °n ° h 7imprisonment up to the limit of three months 

one sentenre the , 7 confi, ? ement - A *>- however, this is a period fixed for any 

on^sentence, the accused may be sentenced to as many three months of solitary 

/ 1 \ <• _m 7“ :-r----—__ J 


(1) Stone walls do not a prison make 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage.” 
ro Althea from Prison.— Richard Love¬ 
lace (1618-1653). 

(2) Nyan Sukh Methar, 3 B. L. R. 

49. 

A 3) ™i hala > (1877) P. R. No. 11; 
Kh ?i* h £> (1877) P. R. No. 13. 

(i\ F T? Ua ’ (1878 ) P - R - No. 16. 

(OJ lb. 

(6) Anna Khan, 6 A. 83. 

(7) Gholam Hossain, (1866) P. R. No. 


120 ; Hurnarain, (1870) P. R. No 20* 
Manawar, (1875) P. R. No. 4; Mukh Ram, 
(1879) P. R. No. 24; Jammu, (1889) P. 
R. No. 17; Gurdit Singh, (1889) P. R. No. 

L 7 i, Nga » Kun Ba ’ ( 1899 ) p - J- L - B. 554; 
fidha 21 A. L. J. 914; Nazir Singh, 76 
I. C. 184. 

(8) Umar Singh, (1869) P. R. No. 20; 
Bunsi, (1882) p. R. No. 9. 

( 9 ) Jit*, (1873) P. R. No. 26; Jam- 
dad, (1887) P. R. No. 53. 

(10) Kundan, 36 A. 495; Phakkar, (1927) 

A. 472. V ' 
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confinements as there are convictions, though it is the most unusual course (§ 500) 
and one which is only barely legal. 1 In fact, it would be as wrong to accumulate 
sentences of solitary confinements, as it would be wrong to pass several sentences of 
whipping amounting to 30 stripes each on different simultaneous occasions. 2 

505. Whenever the Court sentences a person to solitary confinement it 
must specify the exact period for which that sentence is passed 3 Being a sentence 
highly penal, the Court must not overstep the strict limits provided by the section. 
It has, for instance, no power to direct that the sentence of solitary confinement shall 
be executed in the first week of everv month. 4 

506. No Solitary Confinement. —Since the section empowers the inflic¬ 
tion of solitary confinement for a conviction under this Code , it follows that it is not 
competent to the Court to impose that sentence in a conviction had under any other 
law, e.g., the Criminal Tribes Act 5 or the Arms Act. 6 


74. In executing a sentence of solitary confinement, such confine- 

Lirnit Of solitary me,lt . sha11 in no c *se exceed fourteen days at a time, 
confinement. with intervals between the periods of solitary confine- 

ment °f n t>t less duration than such periods, and, when 
the imprisonment awarded shall exceed three months, the solitary confine- 

s in an}' one month of the whole imprison¬ 
ment awarded, with intervals between the periods of solitary confinement of 
not less duration than such periods. 

507. Analogous Law.— 1 his section has been enacted on medical grounds. 

Continuous solitary confinement is conducive to physical deterioration and mental 

derangement. It has, therefore, been decided that it shall be at least regularly 
intermittent. ” y 


508. Limit of Solitary Confinement.— This section regulates the execu¬ 
tion of the sentence of solitary confinement, as the last section limits its 
duration. According to the rule here prescribed, the mode of execution depends 
upon the term of the substantive imprisonment. If it exceeds 3 months then 
solitary confinement must he worked out in smaller instalments. For the term 
being long, the prisoner can serve out his sentence in shorter spells. On the other 
hand, where the substantive sentence is itself short, that is, where it does not 
exceed three months, then the longest period of solitary confinement at any one 
time may extend to a fortnight, but it shall not be more. This is, of course, the 
maximum term of solitary confinement which the prisoner may be subject to at a 
time. But where the whole term of imprisonment to which the prisoner was sen¬ 
tenced was only a fortnight, he could not be condemned to pass the whole of that 
term in solitary confinement. 7 Indeed, as the last section contemplates, only a 
portion of a sentence can be ordered to be passed in solitary confinement. 


509. In case of longer sentences, no single period of solitary confinement 
shall exceed seven days in any one month. If, therefore, the sentence was for a term 
of one year and one day out of which 3 months were to be passed in solitary confine¬ 
ment, the order as to solitary confinement, though legal under the last section 8 
would be illegal under this, for three months could not be passed in solitary confine¬ 
ment within a year and a day. having regard to the rule enacted in this section. 
The Court accordingly reduced the period of solitary confinement to 84 days. 9 But 
this does not appear to be the view in the Punjab where in a case of 4 months’ 


(1) Ibrahim, (1879) P. R. No. 7; 

Abdulla Jan, (1905) P. R. No. 37 ; Nga 

Po Thain, (1897) P. J. L. B. 598; Nga 
Kaing, (1898) 1 U. B. R. 247 ; U. B. C. 
M S. 100; (1892) 1 U. B. R. 148; Pati- 

ram, 5 C. P. L. R. 23 * Dangar Khan, 68 

I. C. 817; (1923) L. 104. In U. B. C. M. 
S. 10, Nga Sein Po. 1 R. 306, cumulative 
sentence of solitary confinement is said to 
be illegal. 


(2) Ratiram, 5 C. P. L. R. 23 

(3) Rajada, (1869) P. R. No. 33. 

(4 ) Jiman, 5 C. P. L. R. 17 - 
Chand, 3 P. W. R. 1913. 


Duni 


(5) Act III of 1911 ; Bidha, L. R. 5 a iq 

( 6 ) Nazir Singh, 76 1. C. (P.) 184 

(1) Nyen Suk Mether, 3 B. L. R. A. 49 
(A. Cr ). 

( 8 ) See s. 73, last clause. 

(9) Anon, (1879) 1 Weir 15. 
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rigorous imprisonment, of which one month was ordered to be passed in solitary 

than?^ ’ the sentence as le S al th ™gh its execution for more 

than 28 days was admitted to be not possible. 1 

75. Whoever, having been convicted,— 

Enhanced Tpuuish- (a) by a Court in British India, of an offence 

fences for Certain ° f ' P ur \ ish ^ble under Chapter XII or Chapter XVII of this 

Code with imprisonment of either description for a 
term ot three years or upwards, or 

{b) by a Court or tribunal in the territories of any Native Prince or 
State in India acting under the general or special authority of the Governor- 
General in Council or of any Local Government, of an offence which would, 

r Cin British India, have been punishable under those chapters 
of this Code with like imprisonment for the like term, 

shall be guilty of any offence punishable under either of those chapters 
with like imprisonment for the like term, shall be subject for every such 
subsequent offence to transportation for life, or to imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to ten years. 

510. Analogous Law.— Section 75 was substituted for the original 2 by the 
Indian Penal Code Amendment Act, 3 which came into force on the 18th February 
1910. The amendment was explained to meet the case of a habitual offender 
who, though convicted of serious offences against property, in a place like Berar 
which is only technically a Native State, cannot be adequately punished upon his 
subsequent conviction for a like offence in the Central Provinces. 4 The amend¬ 
ment does not take account of a previous conviction by a Native Prince or State 
in alliance with His Majesty, though a conviction by an official in such a State 
appointed generally by the Governor-General in Council or a Local Government 
would be good for an enhanced sentence under this section. The question under 
clause ( b) would thus, in each case, be whether the previous conviction was had 
by a tiibunal “ acting undei the general or special authority of the Governor- 
General in Council or of any Local Government. A person whose services are 
merely lent to a Native Darbar by which he is constituted a tribunal is obviously 
not such a person. On the other hand, persons appointed to be Diwans and 
Magistrates in Native States which, owing to the minority or incapacity of theii 
chiefs, are under management by the Biitish Government are clearly such tribunals 
for the time being. Consequently, the question now arising in each such case would 
be not as to where, but by whom the offender had been previously convicted. 

511. The concluding words of this section "or to imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to ten years ” were substituted for " or 
to double the amount of punishment to which he would otherwise have been liable 
for the same , provided that he shall not, in any case, be liable to imprisonment for 
a term exceeding ten years by the Amending Act of 1886. 5 In its application to 
hill-tribes to which the Kachin Hill-tribes Regulation 6 is applied, 7 the Code is to 
be read as if the following additional section were inserted :— 

“ 75A. Notwithstanding anything in this Code, or in any other enactment for the 
time being in force, a person convicted of any offence punishable under this Code or under 
any other enactment shall be punishable with fine in lieu of, or in addition to any other 
punishment to which he may be liable." 

In the Chin Hills the Code is also to be read as if this section (save a few verbal 
differences and similarly worded), were inserted. 8 


(1) Fatta, (1878) P. R. No. 7. Sahib, 1930 M. W. N. 173. 

(2) For the text section as originally draft- (5) Indian Criminal Law Amendment 

ed see 1 Penal Law (4th Ed.) p. 35 foot- Act (X of 1886), s. 22. 

note 18. (8) R e g. I of 1895. 

(3) Act III of 1910. (7) lb., ss. 1 (3), 3. 

(4) The Mover’s (Sir Herbert Risley's) (8) Chin Hills Regulation (Reg. V of 

speech in Council, Gazette of India, Pt. 6 1896). 

(February 5, 1910), pp. 13, 14 ; Syed Khader 
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512. Chapter XII deals with offences relating to coin and Government 
stamp (ss. 230-263A), Chapter XVII with offences against property (ss. 378-462). 

513. Sections 221(7), 310, 311 and 315 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
should be read as supplementing the law as here set out. 

514. Charge. —The procedure relating to a charge under this section will 

(i) Previous Im- be presently discussed (§§ 521-522). The charge after a 
prisonment. previous conviction may be thus worded— 


I [name and office of the Magistrate or Judge) d<> hereby charge you-as follows 

that you, on or about the-day of -at-committed— and thereby committed 

an offence punishable under section- (or section- where charge is in the alternative) of 

the Indian Penal Code and within my cognizance (or within the cognizance of the Court 

of Session or High Court ) And you the said-stand further charged that you, before tin; 

committing of the said offence, had been convicted on the-day of-of an offence 

punishable under Chapter XII (or Chapter XVII) of the Indian Penal Code with impri¬ 
sonment for a term of three years, to wit, the offence— , which conviction is still in force 

^ * are thereby liable to enhanced punishment under section 75 of 

the Indian Penal Code. 


(ii) Previous Whip- 


And I hereby direct that you be tried (by the said Court of Session, or High Court) on 
the said charge. 

515. In all cases in which a previous conviction of any offence renders an 

accused person liable to whipping on conviction on the charge 
ping. lor which lie is under trial, and it is intended to prove such 

. previous conviction to enable the Court to add the sentence 

of whipping, the following charge would hat e to be added 

l hut at <i date previous to the date of the offence of now charged against you — 

inz on the-you—were convicted by the Court of of tin- offence of specified in 

section 2 or 4 (as the case may be) of Act VI of 1884, and that this conviction of-is still 

in lull force and effect, and being a conviction for the same specific offence as that now 

charged against you, renders you liable in case you should now be again convicted of — to 

the punishment of whipping in addition to the punishment provided for the said offence 
by the Indian Penal Code. 1 


516. It should be noted that though no conviction can be legally had under 
this section without a specific charge, it does not follow that an enhanced sentence 
passed under this section constitutes an independent conviction. Consequently, a 
person convicted of, say robbery and sentenced to enhanced punishment under this 
section is not convicted of separate offences within the meaning of s. 35 of the Code 
of Criminal Proceduie, so as to justify the awarding of two separate sentences. 2 As 
this section makes a previous conviction relevant, s. 54 of the Indian Evidence Act 

is no obstacle to proof of a previous character, which must, however, be adduced 
only after the accused is found guilty. 3 4 5 


517. As the section applies only to persons “ convicted of an offence punisha- 

Lirnitsof the Rule. ble under Cha P ter XII or Chapter XVII of this Code," it had 

been held to be inapplicable to convictions for offences com¬ 
prised in other Chapters, e.g., s. 369* or s. 51 I s or under special or local or other 
laws. 6 And as the section is a part of a Code which has of its own force no operation 
beyond British India, a conviction in a foreign State which has adopted the Code, 
is clearly beyond its comprehension. 7 And as to offences under the Code itself' 
it avowedly applies only to cases in which both the previous conviction and the trial 
are under Chapter XII or Chapter XVII. It has been consequently held that, if the 


(1) As to the offences punishable in case 
of second conviction with whipping in 
addition to other punishment, see ss. 3 
and 4 of the Whipping Act (VI of 1864) 
and s. 391 (3), Cr. P. C. 

(2) Muthuakka, 30 I. C. (M.) 435. 

(3) Ismail Ali Bai, 39 B. 326 ; Followed 
in Suban Sahib, 52 M. 358 ; Darning, 5 
Bom. L. R. 1034. 

(4) Fattu, 75 I. C. (L.) (1923) I.. 286. 

(5) Brij Behari, (1926) 88 I. C. (A.) (1926) 


A. 44 ; Banne, 24 O. C. 260 ; 64 I. C. 142; 
Mohammad Hussain, 29 P. L. R. 34. 

(6) Moluck Chand, 3 W. R. 17; Hur- 
paul, 4 W. R. 9; Budhun, 10 C. L. R 
392; Khan Muhammad, (1904) P. R 

17 ; Private Johnson, (1933) Pesh. 6. 

(7) Bahawal, 21 I. C. 904; (1913) P. R. 

No. 11 (Cr.) ; Muhammad Yar, (1904) P R 

7C,P K L R M 2 t hetH ' 1Wdr 40: Lal Singh, 
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ottr e^dence , <Tf^ e ^vwu^ t con\^ddcm^^iinst >1 lito ai * ^ *’ le "* 

tl on befng to V"? sec' 

= S was h K 
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of se ven years imprisonment, and he was afterwards convicted of “eft of 
articles of trifling \alue, the High Court considered the application of this section 

TheTm°nnrt te 't the '/ alue of P ro P ert V is often the result of an accident 

The important question is the intention of the man and his character and attitude 

towards society," the nature of the offence committed and the gravity of Te risk 

for the fifth time convicted of the theft of property of no great value the Court coS 
dered the sentence of seven years’ transportation by no means excessive 6 So while 
there !s no limitation against the applicability of the section, still as a matter of 
judicial discretion, the Court is loth to take up an old conviction only for JhTpurpose 
of awarding enhanced sentence.’ The section should not be applied mechanSdlv 
in all cases in which there has been a previous conviction. The interval of time that 
ma V have since elapsed, the age and character of the accused during this interval 
and the necessity of enhanced sentence should all be considered. So where a man 

fmvell rS ' 1 ’ 7Y onv ! cted of pocket-picking by making a snatch at a purse m a 

during the interval since h,s last conviction, the fact that he had probably yielded 

dependen on him for support his previous conviction might be disregarded and it 
accordingly reduced his sentence of transportation for seven years to rigorous im¬ 
prisonment for one year though he had been previously sentenced to four yeara’ 
rigorous imprisonment for the same offence* It goes without saying that the 

highly penal provisions of the section are not retrospective and have no applicat on 
to an offence committed before the passing of the Code. 9 

i , 5 , 1 2 3 ? - P^nciple.—This section was no part of the original Bill as it left the 

,»i ^ r r ^■ i | j .. . .. ? It was, however, added before the Bill 

was passed into law, and it was justified on the ground that repeated attacks on prop¬ 
erty merited more deterrent treatment than the Code had made provision for. 

(1) Damn Haree, 21 W. R. 35; Sri- ~ “ ' 

charan, 14 C. 357; Nana Rahim, 5 B. 140: 

Kashia, 10 Bom. L. R. 26 ; Ram Dayal, 

8 A. 773 ; Aiudhia, 17 A. 120 ; Bharosa, 

17 A. 123 ; Banne, 64 I. C. (O.) 142 ; Motaivel 

Pakuran, 1 Weir 37 ; Deva Singh, (1872) P.R. 

No. 27; Nihal Singh, (1882) P.R. No. 37; Fattu, 

U884) P. R. No. 34 ; Chandrai, 11 I. C. (L.) 

623. 

(2) Kashia, 10 Bom. L. R. 26. 

(3) Sheo Saran, 9 C. 877 ; fowahir Singh, 

I. C. (L.) 759; Tshar Singh, (1926) L. 617. 


(4) Shamjee, 1 C. L. R. 481. 

(5) Nur Din, (1903) P. R. No. 28. 

(6) Nga Kan Tha, (1895) 1 [I. B. R. 147. 

(7) Nga Lit Gui, (1884) S. J. L. B. 
291 ; Alladin, 29 P. L. R. 59 ; Indar Singh, 
(1926) L. 617 ; Karuppa Thcvan, (1929) M. 
841 ; Murido, (1930) S. 58. 

(8) Kasim Ali, 6 W. R. 23; Ishar Singh, 
(1926) L. 617 ; Lahh Singh, 94 I. C. (I..) 365. 

(9) Kau shy a Yeshu, 4 B. H. C. R. 11; 
Moluckchand, 3 W. R. 17; Hurpaul, 4 
W. R. 9 ; Pubon, 5 W. R. 66. 
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Siwh ns f ettled f ate 0f . s0 ? e ty at the time the Bill was under discussion, and to 
check the frequent organized plundering then going on, the ordinary penalties of the 

Code were considered to be inadequate. But, as observed before, the section 

confers a power, recourse to which need not be had in every case. It is a reserce 

urgent(f 5IS) 0 "” 11 ” 11 Whkh Sh ° uld be drawn U P°" on, y in case of exceptional 

520. Meaning of Words.—" Having been convicted " : This means a con- 
vict io n for an offence and does not include imprisonment awarded for failure to give 
C .? rity under s. 108 or s 110 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 1 “Punishable 
with imprisonment , that is, the penaltv affixed to the offence must be three years 

° v ,7’, thou f h , tbe . offender may have been punished with a less sentence 
Shall be subject, i.e., is liable to. It does not mean that the Court shall be 

" 3,? t0 P ass such a sentence. It? competency depends upon its jurisdiction 
prelXonvktiom ° s ” bse< foent offence was committed after the 

. 521 * Gase f ° r Enhanced Punishment.—Five conditions must be fulfilled 

ore a person can be awarded enhanced punishment under this section 

(*) He must have been previously convicted {a) in British India 2 3 4 5 * or lb) bv 
any other Court in India acting under the general or special author¬ 
ity of the Governor-General in Council or of any local Govern- 

ment, of an offence which is punishable with imprisonment for 
<it least 3 years.* 

(u) The offence of which he had been convicted, and of which he is subse- 

quently charged, must be one included in ( h. XII or Cli WIT of 
the Code. 8 ‘ 

(iii) It must have been committed in British India. 

(*’*) He mUSt be Subsequently charged with an offence punishable with 
imprisonment for at least 3 years. 6 

(v) He must have committed it since his previous conviction. 7 

522. The previous conviction referred to in the section naturally 

priorTo the ^ CCmm,ssu ? n of ' ;ind th e conviction for an offence in point of time 
P"? totbe com m|ssion of the subsequent offence. 8 If, therefore a person shown 

conviJr P revl ously convicted but not of an offence previously committed his 

punXent" 11 ^ tsTcS °- a trial ^ the puJoLT^d 

rn.-iffa f 1 sectl0n ,s inapplicable where the two offences were com 

nutted at one and the same time, 18 though in such a case, one convicdon mTv have 

been made previously. In one case the section was held to apply only to an offence 
, r " ra ,' tt , ed by a P e k rs< m a f ter hls release from prison “ on the ground that the sentence 

undergone and no time has been given for reformation, it cannot be said that a 

wouMha had any opportunity of shewing what the effect of the first sentence 
would have been upon him, and it would not be just to punish him as thn„*h hiV 

evil copses ThUfeJlSd^t" 0 C 7,P aratively . light punishment could wean from 
evu courses This is the doctrine of locus pcenitentice which, however humane nnH 

commendable, appeals to find no place in the section. It is no doubt juTt that a 

(1 ) Murid, (1930) s. 58; Khantt 110 1. C. 

(L.) 804 ; f aim al Singh, (1923) L. 224. 

(2) Muthusamy, 58 M. 707 (Conviction out 
of British India is of no account.) 

(3) Bahawal, (1913) P. R. No. 17. 20 I C 

1007. ' 

(4) Bhanwar, 42 A. 136 ; Bahawal 21 I C 
904, (1913) P. R.No. 11 (Cr ). 

(5) Fattu, (1923) L. 286, 

17 


Sakya, 5 
Po So, 


(6) Chandaria, 11 I. C. (L.) 623 

(7) Say ad Abdul, (1926) B. 305 

R 36 : M e %ha, 1 A. 637 
9 L. B. R. 77, 42 I. C. 1007. 

( 8 ' lb. 

(9) Megha , 1 A. 637. 

(10) Jhoomuck, 6 W. R. 90. 

• l »l Per ? Seton - K ar r and Glover TT 
in Pubon, 5 W. R. 66. ’ J J •» 
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criminal should have time to reflect before the vengeance of law is visited upon him 

of 1 law ’ 1S S matt T T the COnSlde, ; atl0n 0f the Court - lt is not a necessary corollary 
o law. bo much, however, is clear that where a person is convicted at one trial 

of two or more offences one conviction cannot be used as a previous conviction for 
the purpose of enhanced punishment. 

. .. 523 ’ Pro^dnre for Enhanced Punishment.-The statutory provisions 

of the Procedure Code bearing upon the question of procedure have been already 
noted elsewhere (§ 494). Reference to them will shew that three elements are 
necessary to prove a previous conviction against an accused :_ 

{i) It must form a subject-matter of the charge. 

(it) It must be proved, if denied. 2 

(lit) The enhanced sentence must be within the jurisdiction of the Magis- 

tnitc. 


, „ . 524 ; Why Previous Conviction Charged.— As regards the charge, the Code 
of ( nminal Procedure provides that, if it is intended to prove a previous conviction 
lor the purpose of awarding enhanced punishment, the fact, date, and place of the 
previous conviction should be stated in the charge. If such a statement is omitted 
the Court may add it at any time before sentence is passed. 3 The object of this 
statement in the charge is to give notice to the accused of his liability to enhanced 
punishment, and to give him an opportunity of correcting error, if any, prejudicial to 
him. In order, therefore, to put the accused upon enquiry, mention of the fact, date 
and place of the previous conviction is essential; otherwise, the accused cannot be 
legally sentenced to enhanced punishment. 4 The mere mention of the fact that 
the accused had been previously convicted of offences under the Indian Penal Code 5 
or that he “ is an old offender, is obviously insufficient." 6 Any defect or omission 
in this respect may be made good by an addition made before the sentence is pro¬ 
nounced ; but it cannot be made good afterwards. 7 8 Nor can there be sufficient 
compliance with law unless a separate charge under this section is framed and 
recorded B A previous conviction duly proved entitles the Court to award enhanced 
sentence for the offence for which the accused is on trial before it. It cannot sen¬ 
tence the accused as if he had been convicted of two distinct offences_the one being 

the previous conviction. 9 Refeience to previous conviction in the charge is not 
an indictment, but a reference necessary to inform the accused that his offence 
presents circumstances of aggravation which, though not affecting his present 
criminality, will call for condign punishment, if the offence is otherwise adequately 
proved. It is, therefore, laid down that in a case tried by jury or with the aid of 
assessors, refeience to the previous conviction must not be made till after the close 
of the trial. Reading the previous conviction before its close, is calculated to bias 
the jury or the assessors, and it is, therefore, sufficient to vitiate the trial. 10 


(1) C. P. Cr. C. No. 19. 

(2) Feroze Khan, 26 P. L. R. 843. 

(3) Abbulu, (1909) 7 M. L. T. 77 ; s. 221 
(7), Cr. P. C. 

(4) Dungri, 10 I. C. (L) 241 ; Haridas 

5 A. 500 ; in Raghibali, 3 A. 633 F. B. the 
facts were peculiar, and the accused was 
therefore held not to have been misled by 
vagueness of the charge. 

(5) Sheikh Jakir, 22 W. R. 39. 

(6) Yippika, (1881) Weir 885. 

(7) Raj Coomar, 19 W. R. 41 ; Annoji, 
B. H. C. Cr. Rul., 27th April, 1873 ; Mangloo, 
(1930) L.* 544. 

(8) Esan Chundcr Dey, 21 W. R. 40 ; Dora - 

samy, 9 \I. 284 ; Dungri, (1911) P. \V. R. No. 

40, 10 I. C. 341. In Ismail, 39 B. 326 followed 


in In re Subramanian, (1916) M. W. N. 327, a 
previous conviction not charged induced 
enhanced sentence ; but the judgment is (it 
is submitted) unsound. In Subramanian, 
(1916) M. W. N. 327, the Sessions Judge who 
tried the appellant failed to charge him under 
this section, but before sentencing him ques¬ 
tioned him about his previous conviction. 
The High Court thereupon refused to quash 
the enhanced sentence, though it pointed out 
the desirability of separately charging 
prisoners under this section. 

(9) Khalak, 11 A. 393. 

(10) Kulum, 10 W. R. 39; Roshun, 5 
C. 768 ; Jhinguri, (1890) A. W. N. 12 ; but 
see Nazim, 5 C. W. N. 670 (672). 
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Jurisdiction. 


525. As the sole object of proving a previous conviction is not to eke out 

Proof. weak evidence against the accused but to help the Court to 

determine the measure of punishment, 1 the Magistrate should 
trj, t° ignore that fact m considering his judgment. And it is only at the close of 
the trial that evidence of previous conviction should be admitted. 2 Such evidence 
must be clear and precise, 3 and whenever it is intended to prove it in accordance 
with section 511 of the Criminal Procedure Code, it must strictly conform to Jhe 
requuements of that section. An examination of the accused for that purpose is 
not Proof of a previous conviction, unless it be an “ admission " upon which the 
Court is authonzed to act. And though under section 511 of the Procedure Code 
a certified copy of the record of the Couit or of the sentence or order is sufficient 
it must be a copy certihed under the hand of the officer having the custody of the 
records of the Court in which such conviction was had.'' 5 A mere kaifial or m.ort 

r, the re n° rd not sufficient. 6 But a certificate under the hand of the 

officer in charge ot the jail in which the punishment, or any part thereof was 

undergone, has been held sufficient proof of conviction. So ffiso it is held proved 

by the actual warrant ot commitment under which punishment was suffered In 

every case, of course the identity of the accused with the person prev ouslv con 
victed must be clearly established. 7 1 previously con- 

526. The power of enhanced punishment does not carry with it enhanced 

power to award it. The jmisdiction of the Magistrate was 

by . ^ The fact that enhmmed pumshnintTs S’ Zslut tlSre TnSS 

S f W ««• Wfcttd by a Magistrate no. p“°S S ”i K c nfl c 

W henever a Magistrate considers the infliction of a sente, lie I,even ii 

^ mpetenev essential, lie should commit the case to the Court of Session 9 ' 

1 e ls alread > undergoing imprisonment, and then commute the imnl- 
than he isSE'suX 

by the 5 Code Inm W a* .u° ted that whi PP in g was "ever the sentence recognized 

529. Nature of Enhanced Sentence.—It will be observed tint iUa 
provides for the enhanced sentence as comprising only of transportation for liffi 100 
imprisonment upto 10 years. In other words, the Court, if it awards a sen till 1 

ever SPO f rtatl n n ’ mUSt scntence the convict to transportation for life. In lieu how 

scrintion S f 1Ch senten ceit may sentence the convict to imprisonment of either de 

it ml f a term wh ! ch ma y extend to 10 years, and under the provisions of s 59 " 
d may^ m every case in which the offender is punishable with imprisonment for a 

6 m H U c b j t H ,T ir \ < I8 ? 4) B u - 1 ■ 688 ; 

H c C r., R (A PP ) 2 : 1 Weir 36, 37. 

Mir c Mundal ■ 3 W. R. 38; Jehan 
J!*’ 5 V*. R. 67 ; Kristo Behari Dey, 

11() L R 5 ^ 5 ' Be P* n Behar '- 13 C. L. R. 

V- R - 7 ; Abdul Malik • 52 

/7 95 ’ ( Pohce Certificate insufficient.) 

670 (672) 310 ' ^ P ‘ C ' ; Nazim > 5 C. W. N. 

(5) S. 511, Cr. P. C. 

(6) Sheikh Ramzan, 15 W. R. 53. 


(7) Feroze Khan, (1928) L. 107 

( 8 ) Vithaya, (1871) B. U. C. 49 ; David 

Narsu, 6 Rom. L R 54 Q • n 

M 8941 R n c coo hi ’ trw/afe Hannr, 
(1894) R U. C. 688 ; Bahadur, (1872) P. p 

(9) S S i:/ U ^J ha r W J' B 78.' 

2B H C R 7, 19« 8 ' rff'i C " Ganu La ^u, 

z R. IT. U. R. 126; Khalak, 11 A 393 

(10) Sakya, 5 B. H. C. R. 36 

(11) Kg« T„« 77,a (1894) P. J. L B . 78. 

1864) ' ' Wail PP' n g Act (VI of 
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term of 7 years or upwards, instead of awarding sentence of imprisonment, sentence 

the offender to transportation for a term not less than 7 }'ears, and not exceeding 

the term for which under the Code such offender is liable to imprisonment. 1 The 

section as to enhanced sentence is not to be pressed into service in every case of a 

previous conviction satisfying its conditions. The enhanced sentence must be called 

for by the justice of the case. Where, for instance, the subsequent offence was a 

petty 2 or a technical theft, the Court should not be justified in passing more than 

a nominal sentence. 3 In any case, the provisions of the section are merely permissive 

and not obligatory, 4 and are not to be resorted to without due regard to the character 

of the accused since his previous conviction, the nature and gravity of the 

crime and its other attendant circumstances justifying the imposition of a deterrent 
sentence. 5 


530. Section when Inapplicable. —It has already been observed that the 
section is inapplicable where the two convictions are not for offences comprised 
in Chapters XII and XVII. If, therefore, a person with such a previous conviction 
is again convicted, say under s. 403, he could not be awarded enhanced sentence 
undei this section. 6 Noi could one convicted of an attempt (s. 511) be subjected 
to enhanced sentence under this section. 7 It has been held that in apportioning 
the sentence the Court may take into consideration, independently of this section, 
a previous conviction of the offender for the same offence, e.g., under s. 323.® 


(1) Muhammad. Sharif, (1915) P. R. No. 
14, 29 I. C. $26. 

(2) NgaPo Huyin, 10 I. C. (R.) 772; 

Harnam Das, (1930) L. 100, Maula, (1929) L. 
787; Ujarsingh, { 1933) L. 147; Kuppuswami 
Chetty, (1933) M. W. N. 1259. 

(3) Jawahir Singh, 22 I. C. (L ) 759. 

(4) Chamman, 54 I. C. (Pat.) 623. 


(5) Po Nyein, 9 L. B. R. 167; 45 I. C. 847. 

(6) Chandaria, 11 I. C. (L.) 623. 

(7) Brij Behari Lai (1926) A. 44 ; Mhd. 
Hussain, 29 P. L. R. 34 ; Nathan, (1933) L. 
433 

(8) Ismail Ali, 39 B. 326; Suban Sahib, 
52 M. 358; NgaBa Shim, (1928) R. 200 F. B. 




CHAPTER IV. 


GENERAL EXCEPTIONS. 

the necessity°o f^peating**1 ri every penal cI^iTse F a ** beer ] fra P? ed in order t0 obviatG 

tions. Some limitations relate onIv P to as c . onsiderable number of limita- 

of provisions....Every such exception evidenf/v Pr °«tV° n ' w° r t0 a very sma11 cIasS 

which it is intended to modify. But there ^re othef^ LcLtf dppe " d * d to the ru,e 
to all the penal clauses nf * V other exceptions which are common 

many chapters Such a/e ^he eve^Hn ° ^ # r . eat variety of clauses dispersed over 

sons'uhder the influence of de.irtuT ?he tcZZ nf • lu '? tics ’ idiots ’ 

direction of the law of acts done in exceptions in favour of acts done by the 

done by the consen’t of the party harmed bythem “Yt rifiht . . of self-defence, of acts 
venient to repeat these exceptions several tirnlc/ 11 1 ould obviously be incon- 

sats-.*; =““££•'-P 1 --" -2ft. yzp&ssrz 

pr ” vl, ‘°”' * h “" •» «*.* iS e E"ch" p"r5"“' 


(i) Where there is An absence of crirni- 
92 . 94 ) ntent (sections 81 ’ 86 a nd 

Si 8e8 . of acciden t (section 79). 

21 "V sta !* e of fact (sections 76 79). 

(4) Act done by consent (sections 87-90). 


(5) Triviality (section 95). 

(6) Acts done in exercise of the right 

of private defence (sections 96- 

106 ). 

(7) Privileged acts (sections 77, 78). 


cases in which ther£ is absence'o^rimlh d 11 ^ 1 1 cIassi r f ^ d and . described, are really 
i section 95 in which*!)™ °i intent. I here is ofily one case dealt 

Of criminal intent, the act committed I? w** 6 f ? F exe ™P tion In spite of the presence 

’ me act committed being so inconsiderable as to be negligible. 


Act done by a per¬ 
son bound, or by mis¬ 
take of fact believing 
himself bound, by law. 


76. Nothing is an offence Which is done by a 
jjerson who is, or who by reason of a mistake of fact 
arid not by reason of a mistake of law in good faith 
believes himself to be, bound by law to do it. 

Illustrations. 

*“ p " ior «* «•*“<* -» 

.Oth, Code pter has b “" extend ' d *» “ dd ' d 

being T:r\ SeCti ° n iS a ’} al °g° us to section 79, the only difference between the two 

thoueht t ZT beca r he T bdi r d he must : in the dther - he act " because he 

same g p rot e Ct io n elther CaSe the tW ° Sections throw round him the 

535. Principle.— This section and section 79 are a paraphrase of the English 
common law maxim in its application to criminal law : Ignorantia facti excusat • 

)Ur \ S T eXCUSat A mistakc of law is ^ver a defence in law whett 
ayl m-crmimal: Ignorantia junsnon excusat * This is the rule, but it is sometimes 

ill H t? nrvt-i 4- » 1 Af' I . —■ 1 ■ ■ — _ 


(1) Note B Reprint, p. 106. 

(2) By the Indian Penal Code Amend¬ 
ment Act (XXVII of 1870). This Act 
adds new offences to the Code, to which 
Chs. IV, V and XXIII were extended. 

s. 13, as amended by the Repeal¬ 
ing and Amending Act (XII of 1891) under 


which this chapter waTmade ^ppli^TblTto 
offences punishable under ss. 121-A 124 A 
225-A, 225-B, 294-A and 304-A. ’ 

(3) 1 Co., 177. "Ignorance of fact 
excuses; ignorance of law does not 

(4) "Ignorance of law is no excuse.” 
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explained by another maxim. “ Every man is presumed to know law,” 1 which 
it a maxim, is not true, for there can be no presumption when it is a notorious fact 

at war as to what is law. The true 
reason why ignorance of law is never a defence, is that, if it were a defence, it would 

screen offenders and lead to endless complications. For there would have to be an 
inquiry m every case, if an accused person was cognizant of law, which would lead 
to evasions of its provisions on the plea of ignorance. Moreover, the peremptory 
mandates of law in so far as they are universal and of general application are based 
upon fairness and commonsense, and they are, at any rate, available to any one 
desirous of acquainting himself with them. They are, therefore, never the copy¬ 
right of the Legislature which offers every facility for their promulgation. 

536. Ignorance of law is, therefore, never an excuse, and all persons resi¬ 
dent within a State are held to be bound by it, it being immaterial whether they are 
its subjects or are foreigners. 2 

537. Of course, the term law as used in this connection means the general 

Meaning of “Law” |f W ,° f t!l6 1 f 1<1 ^ Ut th . e nik a PP lies equally to all laws, 
in this Connection. bye-laws, rules and regulations having the force of law. 3 

ror, though no man is presumed to be the walking cyclopae- 
ia o all laws, however parochial and artificial, still, if ignorance of law were ever 
admitted to be an excuse, it would introduce the element of uncertainty in the 
administration of justice which is the foundation of civil society. 4 All the same, 
the rule is properly applicable only to the general municipal law, though for the sake 
of convenience it is held to be a rule of universal application, and as one admitting 
of no exceptions. 5 But exceptions there must be ; since no man can be convicted of 
violating a law of which, as a matter of fact, he is wholly ignorant. It must, then, 
depend upon the law, the nature of publicity given to it, and the likelihood of the 
offender being acquainted with it. In a large number of Acts, some qualifying 
phrases occur which, in themselves, recognize the exceptions. On the other hand, 
there are bye-laws, such as those regulating the height of buildings, thickness of 
walls, preservation of open spaces and others conducive to public sanitation and 
hygiene—which no one can circumvent on the ground of ignorance. The question of 
mens rea must, therefore, depend upon the subject-matter of the enactment, its 

purpose and the various circumstances which would make the construction reasonable 
or unreasonable. 6 

538. So far as the present Code is concerned, it is apparent from the exceptions 
No Intention: No here made that the test of criminality in the Code depends 

* >une - . . upon the presence of criminal intent. The maxim— actus non 

Jacit reum, nisi mens sit red 7 is, then, as true here as it is in England. It is, indeed, the 
keynote of the present chapter, as it is of the English Criminal Law. So Coleridge, J., 
in one case said : “ Ignorance of the law cannot excuse any person ; but, at the 
same time, when the question is, with what intent a person takes, we cannot help 
looking into his state of mind ; and if a person take what he believes to be his own, 


(1) Per Erie. C. J., in Pooley v. Brown, 
11 C. B. (N. S.) 575 ; Kitchin v. Hawkins, 
L. R. 2 C. P. 22 ; per Sir W. Scott, 
The Charlotte, 1 Dods. R. 392; per Pollock, 
C.B., in Cooper v. Simmons, 1 H. & N. No. 
717. Cf. maxim: “ Ignorantia juris quod quisque 
tenetur scire neminem excusat" (2 Rep., 36), 

Ignorance of the law, which every man is 
presumed to know, excuses no one." This 
maxim is quoted and paraphrased with com¬ 
ment, by Blackstone in 4 Black, p. 27. So 
Hale: “ I gnorantia corum quoe scire tenetur 
“non excusat" (Ignorance of those things 
which one is bound to know, excuses not) 
—P. C. 42. 

(2) Baronet and Allain, (1852) Dearsly 

51 ; 1 Jurisprudence, 498. 


(3) Kassim, 15 I. C. (B.) 802 contra 

Lewis, 38 M. 773. 

(4) Cf. per Willes, J., in Tolson, 23 Q. B. 
D. 168 (172). 

(5) So Lord Westbury in one case re¬ 
marked : " It is said ‘ I gnorantia juris non 

excusat ’ ; but in that maxim, the word ‘ -jus ' 
is used in the sense of denoting a private 
right, the ordinary law of the country. 
But when the word * jus ’ is used in the sense 
of denoting a private right, the maxim 
has no application "— Cooper v. Chibbs, L. 
R. 2 H. L. 149 (170). 

(6) Per Willes, J., in Tolson, 23 Q. B. D. 
168 (172,173) ; Narantakath, 45 M. 986. 

(7) “ The act itself does not make a man 
guilty, unless his intention were so." 
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it is impossible to say that he is guilty of felony.” 1 So, in another case, the Court 
remarked : " It has been said that ignorance of the law is no excuse. But when the 
Court has adiscretion, the petitioner’s ignorance of the law may be properly ex< used.” 2 
Where, therefore, the Divorce Act, 1857, 3 enacts that the Court shall not be 
bound to pronounce a decree for divorce, if it shall find that the petitioner has,during 
the marriage been guilty of adultery, the Court was held to have a discretion whit h 
it could exercise in favour of a person who had contracted a bigamous marriage 
in the belief that his marriage with his first wife had been dissolved by a private 
agreement setting each party free to marrv again. 4 Here then was a case where a 
person had violated the Statute in ignorance of its provisions, but as he had no inten¬ 
tion to do so, and as the Court had a discretion in the matter, it gave him the benefit 
of that ignorance. This principle may be illustrated by the view taken by the 
Indian Courts in similar cases, in which it was laid down that inasmuch as the pro¬ 
visions of section 494 of the Code are rigid and rendei a bigamous marriage, apart 
from intention, criminal, the plea of innocence is no defence to a charge under 
that section, though it would be a good defence to a charge under section 497, the 
language of which leaves room for its admission. 5 But the language of a Statute, 
though a guide, is not to be taken to be the sole guide in judging of the criminality 
of an act. For, as Foster, J., said ” that though the words of the Statute s< e n to 
exclude any other excuse, yet the circumstances must be taken into consideration ; 

otherwise, a law calculated for wise purposes might be made a handmaid to 
oppression.” 6 

539. In the light of these cases, the rule laid down by the Bombay (Hurt 
cannot be upheld. In another case, the facts were diffeient, but it illustrates the same 
principle. There the captain of a ship had hired native labourers and carried them 
on board. At the time that he set sail there was no prohibition against the employ¬ 
ment of native labour, but before the natives were engaged, an Act was passed 
which prohibited the enlistment of native labourers without a license, and their 
confinement and removal from one place to another was declared to be a felony 7 
and the question was whether the Master of the vessel had brought himself within 
the Act. “ It may, however, be suggested,” the Court remarked, “ that the canying, 
though not unlawful in its commencement, became so when the Act came into 
operation, notwithstanding the ignorance of the Master that any such Act was in 
force and though it was then out of his power to obtain a license. But before a 
continuous act or proceeding not originally unlawful can be treated as unlawful 
by reason of the passing of an Act of Parliament by which it is in teims made so, 
a reasonable time must be allowed for its discontinuance ; and though ignorance of 
the law may of itself be no excuse for the Master of a vessel who may act in contra¬ 
vention of it, such ignorance may, nevertheless, be taken into account when it 
becomes necessary to consider the circumstances under which the act of proceeding 
alleged to be unlawful was continued, and when and how it was continued, with a 

view to determine whether a reasonable time had elasped without its beine 
discontinued.” 8 h 

540. In another case, however, ignorance of law was held to be a case for 
pardon and not acquittal. In that case, the accused, the Master of a ship, was 


(1) John Reed, (1842) C. & M. 306. 

(2) Whitworth v. Whitworth, (1893) P. 
85 (88) : citing Noble v. Noble, L. R. 1 
P. & D. 861. 

(3) 20 & 21 Viet., c. 85, s. 31. 

(4) Whitworth v. Whitworth, (1893) P. 

85 (88). 

(5) Karsan, 2 B. H. C. R. 117 (124, 1st 
Ed.) ; Manohar, 5 B. H. C. R. 17 ; Khemkor 
v. Umiashan, 10 B. H. C. R. 381; Robi v. 
Gobind, 1 B. 97 (116); Sambhu, 1 B. 347; 
Umi, 6 B. 126; Narantakath, 45 M. 956; 
contra Abdul Ghani v. Azizul Huq, 39 C. 
409. 

(6) Foster's Crown Law (3rd Ed.), App. 


439(440), cited per Willes, J., in Tolson, 
23 Q. B. D. 168 (175); also followed by 
Lord Kenyon, in Banks, 1 Esp. 144; Willa- 
mett,. 3 Cox. C. C. 281; Cohen, 8 Cox C. C 4p 
Sleep, 30 L. J. (M. C.) 170; O’Brien, 15 L T 
(N. S.) 419. 

(7) Kidnapping Act, 1872 (35 6c 36 Viet 

c. 19), ss. 3,6,9, 16,20. (The title of this 

Act has been altered by 38 & 39 Viet., c. 51 

to “ The Pacific Islanders Protection Act 
1872.") ct ' 

(8) Per Baggallay, J. (Brannvell and The- 

JJ-' con curring), in Burns v. Nowell, 
5 y. B. D. 444 (454). 
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97th Ct i d f<>r , ™ allcl0us ly shootin g a mariner of another vessel on the high seas on the 
27th June 1/99, an offence made indictable by 39 Geo. Ill c 37 which 

/ on me lUtii May, 1799, that is, only six weeks before the commission of the crime 
Of whose existence the accused had no knowledge. The jiTrvfoundthatthe 

that The act oTtheT ^ iTll' in ,. cons « C|U f ce of a quarrel with its captain, and 
t the dct u ot the accused fell within the Statute 39 Geo. Ill and Lord Eldon 

buTthoughtTT TTTTh 0 RUilty th f ereund y- thou S h he was unware of its existence! 
ut thought it might be a case for pardon. However, on reference to twelve 

ier Judges it was held that the accused could not be indicted under a Statute 

thaT h° Se h eX1 m e n Ce he had , no knowledge, and that they, therefore, thought it right 
that he should have a pardon.’ These are extreme cases, but then extreme ca^es 

the pnmt-f n e f ? °] the valldit -V ot a r ule. But as it is, these cases only go 

not fn g f 'hmorance of law may be pleaded in extenuation, though 

an evil ! !? ° f , a cn !™;- T f he ™ 1S ’ however, a presumption that mens rea, 

ntentlon ’ or a kn °wledge of the wrongfulness of the act is an essential ingre- 

wnri m mn ry c 0 . ! n p Ce ' but , tha t presumption is liable to be displaced either by the 

de-H= H f fK he r St t tU T Creatin ?. the offence ' orb y the subject-matter with which it 

deals, both of which must, therefore, be considered. 1 2 


f • 54 1‘- S u° far as u th f Code is concerned, it declares that all the 32 sections 
forming this chapter should be read as qualifying the penal provisions which follow 
it. The question then is, whether any of the exceptions forming this chapter negative 
an oflence otherwise shown to have been committed. 


542. These sections necessarily lay down only general exceptions, that is 

Absence of Speci- *° sa ^ exce Ptions which negative, in all cases, the presump- 
fic Intention. * lon °* criminality. Independent of them, there are certain 

other consideiations which are refeired to in the Various 
sections defining offences or laying down penalties which alone determine criminality 
in a particular case. For example, some offences are only complete, if the act con¬ 
stituting them is done “ voluntarily,” or “ dishonestly,” “ knowingly ” or “ having 
reason to believe ” in the existence of certain facts or in other conditions of the mind, 
which is, then, the essence of criminal obligation, the absence of which form 
other exceptions to criminal responsibility. It is only when an act is otherwise an 
offence, answering, as it does, all the requirements of a given definition, that resort 
must be had to these general exceptions which form, as it were, thfe touchstone 
ot criminality, to which reference becomes necessary, because the deed would 
otherwise be a crime. Indeed, reference to this chapter need not be made by the 
prosecutor at all, for the elements, there dealt with, are not essential for the 
composition of a crime. They are rather dissolvents which reduce or annihilate 
criminality by associating it with other acts and intentions which have the effect 
of altering its original aspect and character. 

543. Now, as the mental elements of different crimes differ widely, it follows 
that the appropriate exceptions to those crimes must also correspondingly 
differ. So the term mens rea, intent or “ guilty mind,” though commonly 
supposed to underlie all crimes, still differs in each case according to the nature 
and circumstance of the crime. For instance, “mens rea ” means, in the case of 
murder, malice aforethought ; in the case of theft, an intention to steal; in the 
case of rape, an intention to have forcible connection with a woman without her 
consent ; and in the case of receiving stolen goods, knowledge that the goods were 
stolen. In some cases, it denotes mere inattention. For instance, in the case of 
manslaughter by negligence (s. 304-A), it may mean forgetting to notice a signal. 
The term “mens rea ” is, therefore, a mnemonic aid, but by no means an exact expres¬ 
sion. And as an expression it is inexact and misleading. 3 Now as this chapter 
generally provides an antithesis to such general criminality, it must necessarily 

(1) Richard Bailey, (1800) R. & R. 1. (921); 1 Weir 74. 

(2) Nichols v. Hall, L. R. 8 C. P. 322; (3) Per Stephen, J., in Tolson, 23 Q. 

Sherras v. De Rutzen, (1905) Q. B. 1918 B. D. 168 (186). 
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be equally inexact and often misleading. Its exact applicability and its necessary 
shortcomings will best be illustrated by its application to concrete examples. 

544. So far as regards this section, it lays down expressly what shall excuse 
an offence, and impliedly what shall not. Expressly it lays down that an act prompt¬ 
ed by (a) a mistake of fact, (6) good faith, and (c) belief in legal compulsion, is 
protected. Impliedly it lays down that a criminal act under mistaken law is entitled 
to no protection. The question then is what is the meaning of these terms. 

i f 45 ; , What is a Mist ake of Fact.- Mistake has a recognized place in civil 
aw As such it is a well-known concept. There it is used in the sense of miscon¬ 
ception or error of judgment not intended to produce the result attained. Such a 
mistake may, or may not, be due to forgetfulness, ignorance, imperfect information, 
or faulty ratiocination. It may be due to chance, negligence, stupidity or even 
superstition, but it must not be due to design, pre-arrangement or pre-concert. 1 2 
A mntake may be due to the imperfection of senses, or it may be due to the deficiency 
o intellect. \Vhere, for instance, a man kills a man believing him to be a ghost, 3 
a hunter mistakes a man for animal and fires, his mistake may be as much due 
o defective vision as to defective intellect. In either case, if there was no mens rea 
there was a mistake, and therefore it may be no crime. Here, through a mistake, a 
man, intending to do a lawful act, has done that which is unlawful. There has not 

been that conjunction between his act and his will, which is necessarv to form a 

crimina act. Ignoratia facti doth excuse, for such an ignorance many times 
makes the act itself morally involuntary. It is known in war, that it is the greatest 
ottence for a soldiei to kill or so much as to assault his general : suppose then the 
inferior officer sets lus watch or sentinels, and the general, to try the vigilance or 
courage of his sentinels, comes upon them in the night in the posture of an enemy ; 

he sentinel strikes or shoots him, taking him to be an enemy ; his ignorance of the 

person excuseth his offence.” 4 5 6 

546. So where a person made a thrust with the sword at a place where, 
upon reasonable grounds, he supposed a burglar to be, and killed a person who was 
not a burglar, he was held to have committed no offence.® Where the fact is a 
tangible object, a mistake regarding it may thus assume any form. Its identity may 

J™ st J* en ° r . lts f f °f m m!s read. Where, foi instance, in' a case the prisoner was 
indicted for unlawfully taking an English girl under the age of 16 out of the posses¬ 
sion and against the will of her father, and it was proved that befoie the girl was 
taken away she had declared her age to be 18, which the prisoner also believed to 
be the case and his belief was reasonable, the question arose whether his erroneous 
Dona fide belief exculpated him from the offence of abduction under the statute * 
and it was held by the majority of the Court that he was guilty of the misdemeanour 
notwithstanding his mistake. 7 But this decision of the Court is regarded as unsatis¬ 
factory, and in conflict with established principles. 8 But the eventual decision 


(1) Kelly v. Solari, 9 M. & W. 54 ; 
Brownlie v. Campbell, 5 App. Cas. 952 ; 
followed per Kay, L.J., in Barrow v. Isaacs 
& Sons, (1891) 1 Q. B. 417 (425, 426). 

(2) Sandford v. Beal, (1895) 65 L. 1. 

(Q. B.) 74. 

(3) Wary an Singh, (1926) L. 554. 

(4) 1 Hale P. C. 42. 

(5) Levet’s case, 1 Hale, 474, cited per 
Stephen, J., in Tolson, 23 Q. B. D. 168 

(187, 188). 

(6) As the question turned upon the word¬ 

ing of the statute, it may be here quoted : 

“ Whosoever shall unlawfully take or cause 
to be taken any unmarried girl, being under 
the age of 16 years, out of the possession 
and against the will of her father or mother 
or of any other person having the lawful 
care or charge of her, shall be guilty of a 


misdemeanour and being convicted thereof 
shall be liable, at the discretion of the Court, 
to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding 
2 years with or without hard labour."— 
24 & 25 Viet., c. 100, s. 55, cf. s. 361 post 
for a similar offence. 

(7 ) Prince, 44 L. J. (M. C.) 164, so held 
by 15 Judges. Brett, J. (afterwards Lord, 
Esher, M.R.) alone dissenting. 

(8) 1 Russ. (5th Ed.) 888 ; Watkins v. 
Major, 44 L. J. M. C. 164. It should be 
noted that in 48 & 49 Viet., c. 69, s. 7, the 
following is added : “ Provided that it shall 
be a sufficient defence to any charge under 
this section that the person sc charged 
had reasonable cause to believe that the 
girl was of or above the age of 18 years. 

inV/ hlS e ^ ined P er Stephens, J., 

in Tolson, 23 Q. B. D. 168 (189 190) 
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turned upon the wording of the statute, and the meaning of the word “ unlawfully ” 

therein occurring,’ which was held to mean “ without lawful excuse ” or “ without 

such an excuse as, being proved, would be a complete legal justification for the act 

even where all the facts constituting the offence exist.” 1 2 In other words a person, 

who deliberately does that which is wrong, must also take the risk of its turning out 

to be criminal, and if criminal, he cannot turn round and say that he had not con- 
templated the consequence of his wrongful act. 


547. Natural Consequence. —That a man must be prepared to bear the 
natiual consequences of his act is not disputed, as, if he strikes with a dangerous 

weapon with intent to cause grievous hurt, and kills, he cannot be heard to say 

that lie had misjudged his blow. I he result makes the crime murder, not 
because there may not have been a mistake but because the prisoner had 
run the risk. It may then be generally laid down that where an act is in itself 
criminal, criminal intention is presumed, and even proof of mistake of fact is then 
no defence. In this view the conviction of Prince was right, but not otherwise. 
C n the other hand, where the act is initially indifferent, and becomes only criminal, 
by the existence of certain facts superadded, then the fact that the accused had mis¬ 
construed or mistaken those facts is a good defence, whether the misconstruction 
or mistake was due to lack of will or lack of knowledge. 

548. Effect of Mistake of Mixed Law and Fact. —Sometimes the mistake 
pleaded is both a mistake of fact as well as of the law. Such a case may arise 
where a person makes bigamous marriage in ignorance of law, 3 or where he seizes 
property in the bona fide belief that it is his; or take again the case of two persons 
reasonably believed to have committed murder in trying to escape, whereupon two 
persons give them a chase to prevent their escape : one is a policeman, and the other a 
private citizen. What would be their offence, if suppose each of them kills the run¬ 
aways to prevent their escape ? It has been held that the policeman would be 
justified but not so the private citizen. 4 For his mistake “ would be not only a 
mistake of fact, but a mistake of law in supposing that he, a private person, was 
justified in using as much violence as a public officer, whose duty is to arrest, if 
possible, a person reasonably suspected a murderer. The supposed homicide would be 
in the same position as if his mistake of fact had been true ; that is, he would be 
guilty, not of murder, but of manslaughter.” 5 So on this point Bishop says : ” In 
civil causes, it would seem that if law and fact are blended as a mixed question, or 
if one s ignorance of fact is produced by ignorance of law, the whole may be regard¬ 
ed as ignorance of fact, of which the party is at liberty to take advantage. So, 
in criminal jui isprudence, if the guilt or innocence of the prisoner depends on the 
fact, to be found by the jury, of his having been or not, when he did the act, in some 
precise mental condition, which mental condition is the gist of the offence, the juiy, 
in determining this question of mental condition, may take into consideration his 
ignorance or misinformation in a matter of law. Thus to constitute larceny, there 
must be an intent to steal, which involves the knowledge that the property taken 
belongs not to the latter. Yet if all the facts concerning the title are known to the 
accused, and the question is merely one of law whether the property is his or not, 
still he may show, and the showing will be a defence to him against criminal process, 
that he honestly believed it his, through a misapprehension of law. A mere pretence 
of claim set up by one who does not himself believe it to be valid, does not prevent 
the act of taking from being larceny.” 6 In short, a mixed question of law and fact, 
is, for the present purpose, treated as a question of fact if the accused was misled 
into an error of fact on account of an error of law. 


(1) See Prince, L.R. 2 C.C. 154 at pp. 170, 
178 (per Blackburn, J., and Denman, J.) 

(2) Prince, L. R. 2 C. C. 154 (175). 

(3) Narantakath, 45 M. 986. 

(4; 2 Hale P. C. 89 (97); 1 - Russ. (5th Ed.) 


p. 726 ; Raghunath, (1920) Pat. 76. 

(5) Per Stephen, J., in Tolson, 23 Q. B. 
D. 168 (188). 

(6) Criminal Law (3rd Ed.), s. 378. 
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549. A mere mistake of fact is not enough. It must be an honest mistake, 

Mistake must be am * must not known to tiie actor <is a mistake when the 

believed in. ^ecd was done. ^ the doer knew that he was impelled 

by a mistake to a deed which he knows to be wrong, he has 
no defence, save that of insanity. It is only an honest faith in a person’s act,as a 
righteous act, that is entitled to legal protection. 1 he fact may not exist, but he 
must honestly believe in its existence. On the other hand, if the'fact exists, and he 
does not believe in its existence, there is no belief in “ good faith ” and consequently 
no protection. Where, for example, a person heard at night a noise and saw a man 
at the back of the door of his house, from which he believed that an attempt was 
being made to break into it, and, acting on that belief and on his wife telling him that 
the plaintiff was the man, he gave the plaintiff, a respectable neighbour, who happened 
to be passing the front of the house at the time, into custody, whereupon the plaintiff 
sued for damages for false imprisonment, and the question was whether the defend- 
ant had reasonable grounds for believing the plaintiff to be guilty, and if so, whether 
he honestly believed it. It was then pointed out that a mere honest belief is not 
enough unless there also existed reasonable grounds for that belief. As Keating, J., 
remarked : It cannot be supposed that il a man merely dreamt of a certain 

^ts, w ^ 10,lt any grounds tor his impression, and acted on it, it would be 
sufficient. 1 In this case, the defendant may have grounds for suspicion. But as 
was pomted out by Willis, J., in another case, 2 mere suspicion will not do. 

550. What is the difference between suspicion and belief ? “ Suspicion may 
rest on no grounds . belief rests upon some grounds.” But as there can be no rea- 
sonable grounds unless there are facts sufficient to justify that belief, it follows that 

C ' 0,1 . rt " rst inquires about is what were the facts and whether thev were 
sufficient to induce an honest belief, and not necessarily a reasonable belief, 3 in 

' ns view was emphasised in an Indian case to which reference has been 

made before (s. 52), in which the facts were somewhat similar 5 So in another 

case where a policeman had arrested a person as Giria which in fact he was not, the 

r'Ou. acquitted him on the ground that he had made reasonable inquiries and 

Having come to Bombay from an up count! y station to effect the arrest he was 
honestly mistaken. 6 

551. The same view was taken in an English case in which the plaintiff, 
passing through the streets of the city of London with a bundle in his hand about 
IU o clock at night, was stopped by a watchman who took him to the defendant, a 

't\° questl0ned him as to the contents of the bundle, which the plaintiff re¬ 
plied he did not know and that he was carrying it to his sister in St. George’s Fields, 
and referred him to a house there. He was arrested without enquiry at the house 
referred to but was subsequently discharged, and the question was whether the 

beadle had the power of arrest, and it was held that he had such a power and that 
tne arrest was justified by “ abundant ground of suspicion.’' 7 

552. A person who kills another on jealous suspicion of a wife however 

Mistake itu t stron £' cannot therefore plead mistake, for he had no facts 
good faith Tnsuffi- w ^ereon to build his honest belief as required by law. 8 So 

cient. where a number of men seize hold of a woman believed to be 

a witch and do her to death, they cannot defend their 

atrocity by reference to honest belief in the woman’s witchcraft. For, if such 

a belief were sufficient to take away human life, there will be no security left 
but that a person may with impunity slay another because he believes him to 
be a ghost, or possessed of an evil spirit. 


(1) Leete v. Hart, L. R. 3 C. P. 322 (325). 

(2) Roberts v. Orchard, 2 H. & C. 769 
(777); Herynann v. Seneschal, 13 C. B. (N. S.) 
392 (403). 

(3) Per Keating. J., in Leete v. Hart, L. R. 
3 C. P.322 (323). 


(4) Hughes v. Buck land, 15 M. & \V 
*5) Bhawoo v. Mulji, 12 B. 377. 

(6) Gopalia, 20 Bom. L. R. 138. 

( 7 ) Lawrence v. Hedger, 3 Taunt, 
Dhanjibhai, 20 B. 348. 

(8) Devji, 20 B. 215. 


346. 
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553. Policeman’s Duty.—The power of a policeman or other recognized 
conservator of peace to arrest and detain a person in custody must depend upon 

he terms of the particular statute creating it. Where the terms of such a statute 
are satisfied, reference to these sections becomes unnecessary, because these sections 
deal with bona fide mistake, and not with due performance of duty. Indeed, in the 
latter case, the question of bona fides and sufficient grounds is immaterial. For there 
was a duty to do, and it was done, whatever may have been the doer’s motive. It is 
only when the act was not justified by law that the other questions arise. This is 
implied in illustration (a), where a soldier firing on a mob by the order of his superior 
officer, in conformity with the commands of the law, is held to be protected. Now 
this section does not state whether the order given by the superior officer was right 
or wrong. But it is implied that it was wrong. For if it had been right, then the 
act would have been legal, apart from good faith and his belief in its legality. It is 
only when the order is illegal that the questions of good faith and belief in its legality 
arise. A person is then not implicitly bound to obey the commands of his superior 
officer. The latter may order him to torture a person to death, but he is not bound 
to obey such an order; and, of course, the maxim respondeat superior has no appli¬ 
cation to such a case. 1 Only the fear of instant death would extenuate such 
a crime. 2 

554. A Soldier’s Duty.—A soldier may be ordered to use force in four 

Their duty. cases : ( ] ) when his country is at war with another, (2) when 

an area is proclaimed under martial law, (3) when he is called 
in to aid the civil authorities to preserve or restoie order, and (4) when the civil 
authorities withdraw leaving the military to preserve or restore older. In the firsi 
two cases the civil law is suspended and with it this section is in suspense. 

555. In the third case, the responsibility of the civil power remains and it is 
on them to observe the behests of the section, ‘in the last case, that responsibility 
is thrown on the military who are called in to perform the police duties in the 
discharge of which they aie as much subject to the ordinary law as they would, 
if instead of being directly charged with the duty of restoring order they weie still 
under the civil power, the only difference being that the directing control is shifted 
from the civil to the military. 

556. It may be said that it is the duty of the soldier to obey his command, 
it is not for him to reason why. That is true, but only true within limits. The soldier 
obeying his command only throws the responsibility on his commandant but who 
has to justify his action. He is not entitled to discharge his duty at his discretion. 

If this were the law, there would be no difference between a country being placed 
under martial law which is no law at all and one in which the military are merely 
called in to perform the police duty. 

557. It is, therefore, settled that in such a case the military must put theit 
conduct to the touchstone of two following principles, namely ( a ) They must act in 
good faith, i.e., with due care and caution and (6) they must not use more force or 
destroy more life and property than is absolutely justified by the necessities of the 
case. 3 The same rules apply to the private whose subjection to military discipline is 
not higher than his subjection to the higher law m favoui of public safety when the 
act which the military discipline attempts to enforce or to justify, is one which 
affects the peison or property of another. In such a case a soldier, for the purpose 
of establishing civil order is only a citizen armed in a paiticular manner. In 
judging of his action the civil law looks to the surrounding circumstances to see 
whether they are of such a character as would lead a man of ordinary intelligence 
to entertain a reasonable belief, that he is bound by law to obey the commands of 
his superior. 4 

(1) Devji, 20 B. 215 ; Latifkhan , 20 B. 394. to suppress the colliers' strike in 1893, 

(2) S. 94 ( q. v.) ; Latifkhan, 20 B. 394. printed in 1 Penal Law (4th Ed.) pp. 426-428. 

(3) S. 130 (2), Cr. P. C. See the Report (4) Gurdit Singh, (1885) P. R. No. 27; 

of Lord Bowen, Sir Albert Rollit and Niamat Khan, (1883) P. R. No. 17 ; Kennett, 

Mr. Haldane, Q.C. on the use of military force 5 Car & P. 282 ; 172 E. R. 976. 
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558. A person who knowingly obeys an illegal order abets the illegal act of 
his superior, and as the latter, so is the former without any justification. 1 So where 
three sepoys of a regiment were cognizant of a quarrel which their Naik had with 
a mob which was threatening them under circumstances which did not render the act 
excusable under s. 96, and two men were shot dead, it was held that the sepoys 
who had fired in obedience to the Naik’s ciders were not protected by this 
section, as they must be taken to have known that the Naik was wrong in law, 
in firing upon the mob, and that they were not bound to obey his illegal orders. 2 

559. Limits of Soldier’s Justification. This view makes it clear that hi 
this respect the duty of the officer and soldier i? the same. Either has to believe in 
good faith that firing is necessary and that firing should not do more harm than 
is absolutely necessary. If the officer orders firing before it is necessary, the duty 
of the soldier is plain : he must refuse to fire, and if he does fire, he does so at his own 
peril. It might be said that this civ il duty of the soldier is in conflict with his military 
duty and discipline, but as Whiles, J., remarked : " I believe that the better opinion 
is, that an officer or soldier, acting under the orders of his superior—not being neces¬ 
sarily or manifestly illegal—would be justified by his o;ders." 3 In fact, it is only in 
such cases that the rule here enunciated becomes applicable. The soldier is to 
exercise good faith, and with good faith he must believe in his legal duty. If he does 
not know that his officer is wrong, and if he believes that he is right, lie is exempt 
from punishment, whatever may have been his mistake. As Sir fames Stephen says : 
" Soldiers might reasonably think that their officer had good reasons for ordering 
them to fire into a disorderly crowd, which to them might not appear to be at 
that moment engaged in acts of dangerous violence; but soldiers could hardly sup¬ 
pose that their officer could have any good grounds for ordering them to fire a 
volley down a crowded street, when no disturbance of any kind was either in pro¬ 
gress or apprehended.” 4 


560. This rule applies not only to soldiers but also to others who act in a 
similar contingency under the orders of their superior ; B so where a first class con¬ 
stable verbally ordered two police constables to arrest bad characters on the road 
and to fire if resisted, whereupon the constables challenged two men and fired and 
killed one man who did not stop, it was held that the order given being manifestly 
illegal, as it was uncalled for, the constables who obeyed it were themselves guilty of 
culpable homicide not amounting to murder, though the fact that the accused had 
acted under orders was material for mitigation of punishment. 6 So in a similar 
case a sailor was ordered by his superior officer on board a man-of-war to prevent 
the approach of boats and served out ammunition for the purpose. Boats having 
persisted in approaching in spite of repeated warnings, he fired a shot and killed a 
plan. He \yas indicted for and convicted of murder, the Court holding that 
although he had fired upder the impression that it was his duty to dp so, it was 
murder, as the act was not necessary for the preservation of the ship. 7 These are 
cases in which the superior had authority, but he had exercised it at the wrong 
moment. 


561. The case where the superior was without legal authority is, of course 
worse. So where at the trial and execution of Charles I, a soldier who commanded the* 
Guards pleaded at his trial that all he did was as a soldier by the command of his 
superior officer whom he must obey or die. It was resolved that that was no excuse 
for his superior was a traitor, and all who joined with him in that act were traitors' 
and where the command is traitorous the obedience to that command is also traitor¬ 
ous. 8 Now, however, s. 94 would be a complete answer in such a case. 

(1) Latifkhan, 20 B. 394. (4) 2 Criminal Law, 205. 

(2) Per Rattigan, J., in Gurdit Singh, (5) Trainer, 4 F. & F. 105(112) 

(1883) P. R. No. 27 ; Niamat Khan, (1883) (6) Nga Myat Tha, (1882) S. I. T R 

P. R. No. 17. (7) Thomas, 4 M. & S. 442. 

(3) Keighley v.Bell, 4 F. & F. 490. (8) Axtell, (1661) Keylin 13. 
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562. Engine Driver s Mistakes.— The applicability of this exception 

n the case of public may arise in a case where the public are bound by law to assist 
the magistracy and police as they are “ in the taking or preventing the escape of 

and '‘ the' pcrson , whom such Magistrate or police officer is authorized to arrest 
and the prevention or suppression of a breach of the peace, or in the prevention 

ronenv ] ' U ’ ry ° comm ' tted t0 an Y railway canal, telegraph or public 

p ipcrt> So where the engine driver and fireman of a train were indicted for 

manslaughter arising out of a collision, it appealed that the engine driver had special 
instructions on that day when an unusual number of trains were running f 0 P r the 
Ascot races that the red signal winch usually meant “ stop ” was to be read as only 
implying danger which lie followed with the result that there was a collision with 
another trainwhich had preceded them fiveminutes before andhad stopped atEgham 
of which fact the accused were ignorant. It was found that if this train had not stop¬ 
ped, as she did at Egham, there would have been no collision. Willes, T. directed the 
jury t ha tithe accused had obeyed the special instructions, believing that they were not 
illegal, that they had acted honestly in the belief that they were carrying them 
only, and that they could not, therefore, incur any criminal liability for the result. 
As for the fireman, he had obeyed the driver, as he was bound to do, and he had no 
hand in the management of the train. They were accordingly both acquitted. 2 


563. In another case, the deceased, a stoker on board a steam tug, was killed 
by its explosion, whereupon the captain and engineer were indicted for manslaugh- 
ter. It appeared that the explosion was due to the failure of the safety valve to act 
on account of its being tied down by weights, in consequence of which there was 
more pressure on the boiler than it could bear. There was another valve, the dupli¬ 
cate keys of which were to be in possession of a government inspector and the captain 
but the latter had no key at the time of the explosion, and the valve was out of order’ 
but the accused were unaware of it. Hill, J., held that, as the deceased could have as 
well seen that the vah e was out of order and might have repaired it without the intei- 
vention of cither of the accused, there was no case for their conviction. 3 This case 
may seem to support the defence of contributoiy negligence, and the language used 
by Willes, Jm a case would seem to support the view that a man was nol criminal¬ 
ly liable for negligence for which he would not be liable in a civil action, from which it 
might be inferred that as contributory negligence has a recognized place in tort 
it should also have a place in delicts. But Lush, J., adverted to this expression of 
opinion in another case and said that it was quite at variance with what he had 
always heard, 5 and it is now the prevailing view. 6 The conduct of the person 
injured will, of course, have important influence as amatter of fact upon the relation 
of cause and effect between the act of the accused and the consequence induced. 
But beyond this it has no application. Indeed, in a civil action the primary object 
of the party injured being the recovery of damages, it is always admissible for the 
party in wrong to show that the injury complained of has been in part brought about 
by the party complaining upon himself. But in a criminal case, the object is not to 
redress personal wrongs but to protect the public, and the same plea cannot be allow¬ 
ed to prevail, for if it were, a person could not be convicted of murder for abetting 
suicide. 7 So Pollock, C.B., said that where there is a loss of life “ each party is 
responsible for any blame that may ensue, however large the share may be, and so 
highly does the law value human life that it admits of no justification wherever life 
has been lost and the carelessness and negligence of any one person has contributed 
to the death of another person." 8 [Fora further commentary on this subject see 
s. 304-A.] J 


564. Mistake when No Defence. — Mens rea is not required where the acts 
prohibited by a statute are not criminal in any sense, but are prohibited in the public 


(1) S. 42, Cr. p. c. 

(2) Trainer, 4 F. & F. 105 (112). 

(3) Gregory, 2 F. & F. 153. 

(4) Birch all, 4 F. & F. 1087. 

(5) Jones, 11 Cox C. C. 544. 


(6) Per Pollock, C.B., Swindall, 2 C. & 
R. 330 ; per Rolfe, B. in Longbottom, 3 
Cox C. C. 439; 6 M. H. C. R. (App.) 31 (33). 

(7) 6 M. H. C. R. (App.) 31 (33). 

(8) Swindall, 2 C. & R. 330. 
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interest under a penalty. Even in crimes properly so called, the Legislature some¬ 
times prescribes a punishment without requiring proof of moral guilt. But the 
general rule is that a presumption exists that mens rea is essential to every criminal 
offence. The question in each case is one of construction, but it may be'generally 
stated that while mens rea is usually necessary in the case of an offence under this 
Code, it is usually not necessary in the case of a statutory offence. Ordinarily such 
statutes are enacted in the interest of public convenience, public health morals or 
revenue, orto protect women and children, and other persons suffering from disability 
But there are exceptions in each case, and this Code itself furnishes instances in 
the offences of bigamy, and abduction of a minor under section 361 1 where the offence 
is complete without the presence of a mens rea 2 In cases of statutory offences 
regard must be had, not only to the language but also to the policy which underlies 
the statute. For instance, under the English Lunacy Act, it is " not lawful ’’ for 
any one to receive two or more lunatics in an unlicensed house. The accused received 
such lunatics but was found not to have known that the persons she received were 
lunatics. Stephen, j., who tried the prisoner told the jury "that an honest belief on 
the part of the defendant that that person was not a lunatic would be immaterial ” 
and he was held to be right by a Court of five Judges. 3 Offences insuring the purity 
of food and drugs are punishable in the public interests apart from tin' question of 
mens rea. So the innocent possession of adulterated tobacco 4 the sale of adultcrat 
ed food or drugs 5 are offences which are punishable independently of mens rea 
So again public policy demands the protection of infants and the preservation of moral 
relations which justifies the offences before mentioned, the control of intoxicants and 
poisons and that which prohibits the delivery of intoxicating liquors to children 

under fourteen except in corked and sealed vessels 7 Another class comprehends 
some, and perhaps, all public nuisances. 8 

565. 1 here are, again cases in which, although the proceeding is criminal 
in form, it is really only a summary mode of enforcing a civil light. 8 ' Such cases 

* ' * r 1*1 ^ * a public works contractor received 

peimission from his department to quarry stones from a place which turned out to be 

a protected forest whereupon he was convicted under the Forest Act in Madras ’° 

though the permission would have exculpated him in Bombay.” There'can of 

course, be no mistake of fact when there was no possibility for the existence of the 

fact. This was laid down in a case in which the accused pleaded his mistaken right to 

hsh in a navigable river which Lush, J., held to be no defence as such a right was 
wholly unknown to the law. 12 * 


566. But these statutes, though they do not condone the crime do not alto 

gether ignore the mens rea, for it still enters in the apportionment of the sentence 

But otherwise it is not permitted to obscure the public policy which demands of 

every man the exercise of a certain degree of diligence which it regards incomoati- 
ble with the possibility of a mistake. F 

77. Nothing is an offence which is done by a Judge when acting 

Act Of Judge when JudiciaHy in the exercise of any power which is, or 

acting judicially. which in good faith he believes to be, given to him bv 

law. J 


[Judge —S. 19. Good faith 


(1) Prince’s Case, L. R. 2 C. C. 154. 

(2) Lolley’s Case, R. & R. 237. 

(3) Bishop, 5 Q. B. D. 259. 

(4) Woodrow, 15 M. & W. 404. 

(5) Fitzpatrick v. Kelly, L. R. 8 Q B. 337 ; 
Roberts v. Egerton, L. R. 9 Q. B. 494 ; Derby¬ 
shire Houliston, (1897) 1 O. B. 772. 

(6) Waman, 10 Bom. L. R. 171 ; Masse v. 
Morriss, (1894) 2 Q. B. 414. 

(7) Brooks v. Mason, (1902) 2 K. B. 743. 

(8) Stephens, L. R. 1 Q. B. 702 ; Medley, 


-S. 52. Judicially —S. 385 ] 

Q B 47 292 ; Barnes v ' Akr °yd. L. R. 7 

(9) Morden v. Porter, 7 C. B. (N S ) 641 

(10) Penchul, 9 I. C. 567 ; Lewis, 22 I C 

802’ dissenting from Kassim, 15 I. C. (B.) 

(11) Kassim, 15 I. C. (B.) 802. 

(12) Hargreaves v. Diddams, L R 10 O n 

M 2 c : . 6 f 5 ° ,loWing Hudson v Ma'cr*: 33 L. J. 
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568. Though this and the next section speak only of “ Judge ” having re 
gard to the meaning of that term in s. 19, it embraces " Judge, Magistrate Tftice 
of the Peace Collector or other person acting judicially .” The two sections the e 
fore, cover the same ground though they are differently worded. And so while the 
older Act speaks of acts whether or not within the limits of his jurisdiction '"it 

or which m good fa.tli he believes to be, given to him by law.” A maliciotslv un 
justifiable act is as much outside the limits of the one Act as it is of the other Sort 
was held under an old English Statute,* replaced by the Act of 1850 that the 
protection afforded by it to provincial Magistrates in India from actions for any 
wrong or injury done by them in the exercise of their judicial offices, does not confer 
unlimited protec ion, but places them on the same footing as those of English Courts 

of a similar jurisdiction, and only gives them an exemption from liability when 
acting bona fide in cases in which they have mistakenly acted without jurisdiction 
Trespass will not he: against a Judge for acting judicially but without urisdiction 
unless he knew, or had the means of knowing, of the defect of jurisdiction and it 
lies upon the plaintiff in every case to prove that fact* This is so, but it dies not 
mean that a plaintiff complaining of judicial misconduct has to establish the excep¬ 
tional immunity of the defendant. All he has to shew is that the conduct amounts to 
a delict or an actionable wrong. It is then for the defendant to plead and prove the 
exemption. 1 2 3 4 The law, both civil and criminal is in this respect the same. 6 


569 Principle.- Judges and judicial officers have in all ages been the tar¬ 
gets of malice and spite Their function often leads to exhibition of temper and a 
feeling of retaliation. If therefore, Judges had been placed on tfie ordinary footing 
as legards the defence of their official acts and conduct, they would soon have for¬ 
saken their legitimate duties in qrder to find time to vindicate themselves More¬ 
over, their exposure to the shafts of unsuccessful party or of condemned convict would 
have made their position one of considerable peril and precarious advantage For 
no one would come forward to seek a situation in which his very fearlessness and 
independence would make him the butt of unscrupulous attack and organized opposi¬ 
tion The laws of all countries have therefore protected their Judges by special 
legislation, and the same protection has been thrown round them in this country from 
very early times (§ 567). So Markby, J„ in one case said : " The duties which he 
(a Magistrate) usually performs are of such a nature as to render it absolutely neces¬ 
sary for their due performance that he should have that protection. He has generally 
either to punish an offence or to vindicate the rights of a private individual; and 
if he were hampered by fear of the consequences which might arise from a mistaken 
conclusion, he could not have that independence of mind which is essential to the 
discharge of such functions as these. This protection is not confined to persons 
holding and exercising a regular judicial office, but it extends to any persons whose 
duty it is to adjudicate upon the rights or punish the misconduct of any given 
person, whatever form the proceedings may take or however informal they may be. 
This has been so held in England, 6 and I do not see any reason to doubt that the 
same would be held here.” 7 


570. At the same time while there is special protection, it is not unbounded 
nor unqualified. A corrupt and a tyrannical Judge is as much a pest of society as a 
biigand and a cut-throat. The one attacks society by polished weapons, the other 

(1) XVIII of 1850. (A. C.) 41. 

(2) 21 Geo. Ill, c. 70, s. 24 ; Calder v. (5) Vinayak v. Bai Itcha, 3 B. H. C. R. 

Halket, 2 M. I. A. 293. (A. C.) 36.' • 

(3) Calder v. Halket, 2 M. I. A. 293; (6) Tozer v. Child, 7 E. & B. 377. 

Vinayak v . Bai Itcha, 3 B. H. C R. (A. C.) (7) Chunder Narain v. Brijo Bullub, 14 

36 ; Sinclair Broughton, 9 C. 341, P. C. B. L. R. 254 (257, 258). 

(4) Venkat v. Armstrong, 3 B H. C. R. * 
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and therefore not entitled to any special protection 5 Thn d ' it a judicial act 
case was decided was somewhat ^ ^ this 

■encroachment in any public highway . . shall be liable fo a fine nmL obstruction or 

clause it was contended that the fine and the removal of obstruction 
judicial acts, as the one could not be separated from the other But the cf t 
that if that were the correct construction, then the Magistrate could not * he d 
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(1) See Ch. Ill, “Powers of Courts," Cr P C 

(2) Meghraj v. Jakir Husain , 1 A. 280- 
Haltmoozzumah v. Municipal Commissioners 
13 W. R. 340. 

(3) Collector v. Taruknath , 7 B. L. R. 

449 ; on review from Taruknath v. Collector, 4 

18 


B. L. R. (A. C.) 37. 

T' b - 14 B 

(5) lb. ’ 8) °- A - ; **•. 264-267. 

(6) Beng. Act VI of 1868, Sch. K. 
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power of removal were two independent acts, the one being judicial and the other 
only executive, and, as such, entitled to no protection.' 


574. This case shows the difficulty of sometimes separating the judicial! 

What is a Judicial * rom what * s P ure ty a ministerial or executive act. And in. 
Act ? a country where the two functions are still combined in the 

same individual,this difficulty is not of infrequent occurrence.. 
At the same time, there must exist a clear line of demarcation between them. Even 


the word “ judicial " is not free from ambiguity. For it has two meanings : "it may 
refer to the discharge of duties exercised by a Judge or Justices in Court ; or to 
administrative duties which need not be performed in Court, but in respect of which 
it is necessary to bring to bear a judicial mind; i.c., a mind to determine what is fair 
and just in respect of the matters under consideration. Justices, for instance, act 
judicially when administering the law in Court, and they also act judicially when 
determining in the private room what is right and fair in some administiative 
matter brought before them, e.g., the levying of a rate." 2 The word " judicial"' 
properly applies to such a proceeding as is proper to the function of a Judge. 3 4 ' 
The fact that the proceedings are conducted in Court do not necessarily make 
them " judicial ", for a Court may perform various functions. Parliament is a 
Court. Its duties as a whole are deliberative and legislative : the duties of part 
of it only are judicial. It is nevertheless a Court. There are many other Courts- 
which, though not Courts of Justice, are, nevertheless, Courts according to our law. 
There are, for instance, Courts of investigation, like the Coroner’s Court. The exist¬ 
ence of immunity does not, therefore, depend upon the question whether the 
subject-matter of consideration is a Court in Justice, but whether it is a Court in 
law. It is only to a Court in law, that the privileges under reference apply. A 


575. The act may be scdente curia, or it may be not, but if it was ot a judicial 
character, it is entitled to the immunity of law. 5 Therefore, an order under the seal 
of a Criminal Court to bring a native in that Court, to be there dealt with on a 
criminal charge, is an act of a judicial character, and whether there was any irregular¬ 
ity of error in it or not, would be dispunishable by ordinary process at law. 6 So the 
taking or refusing of bail is a judicial and not merely a ministerial act, and mistake- 
in the performance of that duty is, apart from malice, insufficient to support an ac¬ 
tion. 7 As has been before remarked (§§ 572-573) the fact that an officer or body of 
officials have judicial powers, does not imply that all their acts are of a judicial 
nature. The London County Council possesses judicial powers, but its members do 
not act judicially when they sit in council to consider the advisability of granting 
licenses for music and dancing. 8 "In the case of duties properly administrative, such 
as that of granting licenses, their action was consultative, for the purpose of adminis¬ 
tration, and not judicial." 9 So the proceedings of a military Court of inquiry are 
not judicial, though the enquiry made is authorized andis made by that Court "judi¬ 
cially," that is to say, in a manner as nearly as possible similar to that in which a 
Court of Justice acts in respect of an enquiry before it. 1 ° In this case the inquiry had 


(1) Per Couch. C.J., in Chunder Narain v. 
Drijo Bullub, 14 B. L. R. 254 (265-266). 

(2) Per Lopes, L.J., in Royal Aqua¬ 
rium r. Parkinson, (1892) 1 Q. B. 431 

(452). 

(3) Per Fry, L.J., in ib., p. 447. 

(4) Ib. pp. 446, 447. 

(5) Per Baron Parke, in Calder v. 
Halket, 2 M. I. A. 293 (308). 

(6) Calder v. Halket, 2 M. I. A. 293 
(308), citing (1815) Taaffe v . Downes (unrep.) 
Irish case, see ib., p. 300. 

(7) Parankusam v. Stuart, 2 M. H. C. 
R. 396. 

(8) Per Lord Esher, M R. in Royal 

Aquarium v. Parkinson, (1892) 1 Q. B. 431 

(441, 443). 


(9) Per Lord Esher, M.R., in Royal 
Aquarium v. Parkinson, 1 Q. B. 431 (443). 

(10) Dawkins v. Lord Rokcby, L. R. 8 
Q. B. 255, O. A. L. R. 7 H. L. 744. ex¬ 
plained per Lord Esher, M.R. in the Royal 
Aquarium v . Parkinson, (1892) 1 Q. B. 431 
(442). It may be added that Kelley, C. B., 
based his decision on the ground that the 
motivesas well as the duty of a military officer, 
acting in a military capacity, are questions 
for a military tribunal alone, and not for a 
Court of law to determine." Dawkins v. 
LordRokeby, L. R. 8 Q. B. 255 (272). Indeed^ 
the learned Judge cited the Queen’s Regu¬ 
lations {ib., p. 266), in which it is expressly 
laid down, that a Court of inquiry is n< t to 
be considered in any light as a judical body ; 
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been ordered by the Commander-in-Chief who was to pass the final order. So in 
a similar case, where the Viceroy suspected the Maharaja of Panna of being implicated 
in a case of murder by poisoning, and he thereupon appointed a special Court of 
inquiry who allowed counsel, recorded evidence, and submitted their report to the 
Viceroy for final orders, it was held by the Privy Council that the Court so constituted 
was in no sense a judicial tribunal, and its inquiry was not a judicial inquiry, nor 
its report a “ judgment ’’ against which there could be an appeal. It was in short 
a tribunal specially constituted “ for the information of his mind,” the final order 
passed being an act of State outside the pale of municipal law. 1 

576. Illegal Acts Excluded. —Assuming now that the act complained of 
was a judicial act, and not within the power given by law, the section requires that it 
should be further done in good faith and in the belief that it was sanctioned by law. 
These two requisites are the necessary pre-requisites for exoneration from criminal 
responsibility of all persons empowered to act under the direction of law. Law 
extends its protection only to a person who bona fide and not absurdly believes that 
he is acting in pursuance of his legal power. 2 The question of bona ,ides is out 
of question, it the act complained of was wholly illegal. A Commanding Officer 
of a Cantonment believing a person to be dangerous by reason of insanity, actual 
or impending, caused him to be arrested and detained in his house for medical 
examination. The medical officers reported him to be sane, but recommended that 
he should be placed under the observation of the ( i\ il Surgeon of the place, for which 
purpose he was further detained. '1 he Commanding Officer who had control and 
direction of the Police in the Cantonment did not act or intend to act under the 
Lunatic Asylums Act. 3 'flic person wrongfully detained sued the Commanding 
Officer foi damages for false imprisonment, and the case ultimately went up to the 
Privy Council, whose judgment was delivered by Sir Barnes Peacock, who assumed, 
as it was the finding of the Courts below, that at the time of his detention the plaintiff 
was not a dangerous lunatic. He also found that the defendant had acted bona 
fide in the discharge of a public duty, and under belief that the plaintiff was dan¬ 
gerous by reason of lunacy. But at the same time lie held that there was no law 
wfuch empowered the defendant to put the plaintiff under restraint for such a purpose, 
nor had he, after the report of the medical officers that the plaintiff was perfectly 
sane, any colour of authority for keeping him under restraint in order that he might 
he removed from the Cantonment and placed under the observation of the Civil 
Surgeon, even though recommended so to do by the medical officers. The Act for 
the protection of the judicial officers was relied on by counsel of the defendant, but 
their Lordships summarily rejected that contention, holding that the defendant was 
neither a judicial officer nor did lie act judicially. In the result he was mulcted in 
damage* for wrongful confinement.* 

577. The same view was taken in another case in which a Commanding 
Officer of a regiment had caused a contractor of the regiment to be arrested and 
kept in confinement on a reasonable suspicion of fraud entertained against him 
erroneously believing himself to be lawfully possessed of the authority to do so, though 
he was shewn not to have acted in malice or conscious violation of the law, nor for 
the furtherance of any unlawful purpose. The same view was taken by the Madras 
Court 5 in the case of a Collector of Sea Customs who professed to act under an Act 
which empowered the levy of a penalty in case of importation of contraband goods. 
Under that Act, 6 the Collector seized the goods of a merchant from Ceylon on the 
ground that he was smuggling opium. It was found that the action of the defendant 
in fining him by telegraph Rs. 56,000 after 15 months' delay without a trial and 


and this view was affirmed O. A. in L. R. 7 H, (J) Maharajah Madho Singh, 6 Bom. I,. R 
L. 744 (754) by Lord Cairns, L. C., who held 763, P. C. 

that though the inquiry was not judicial, (2) Spooner v. Juddow, 4 M I A. 353 (379) 

still the same exemption from prosecution (3) XXXVI of 1858, s. 4. 

of witnesses examined by it should be made (4) Calder v. Halket, 2 M. I. A. 293 (308) 

on the ground of public policy, and this view (5) Patton v. Hureen Ram, 3 Agr? 409 ’ 

was concurred in by the Full Court. (6) VI of 1863, s. 24. 
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without hearing him, and seizing and selling his palmyras to levy the fine was 
apart from jurisdiction wholly illegal.’ That in these circumstances, he'could 
not have acted in good faith is clear ; for fair enquiry and considerations which 
are indicative of good faith were totally wanting. The fact that his proceedings 
were acquiesced in by his superior officers is immaterial, as is also the fact that he 
may have entertained a belief that he had jurisdiction. A judicial officer is only 
protected if he exercises reasonable care in the performance of his official duty* 
Mere bona fide belief is, therefore, not enough, it must be supported by act and conduct 
from which the Court may reasonably draw an inference that the defendant had 
fallen into the error in spite of himself. A Magistrate who wilfully acts beyond his 
jurisdiction does so at his own peril. He is entitled to no consideration, 1 2 3 4 as Lord 
Denman said in a case . Magistrates cannot, as is often said, give themselves 
jurisdiction merely by their own affirmation of it.”* So where a Magistrate charged 
and convicted a tailor for “ misbehaviour as a domestic servant ” under the Regula¬ 
tion of 1814 without information or evidence of the offence charged, and in spite of 
the plea of the accused that he had given up service because his wages had not been 
paid, into which there had been no enquiry, it was held that the Magistrate had 
acted without jurisdiction, and as he had failed to act reasonably, carefully and cir¬ 
cumspectly , he could not be said to have acted in good faith, and he was, therefore, 
not entitled to the protection of the Act. 5 6 


578. The plea of bona fides can, therefore, only arise when there was a juris¬ 
diction, but which was exercised under a misapprehension either with reference to 
a person not within it, or in excess of the power of the tribunal. It is out of place 
where there was initially no jurisdiction, and when the proceeding was throughout 
corum non judice* If there was a jurisdiction, the fact that it was improperly 
conferred, or was otherwise defective, would be covered by the rule (§ 573). 

579. Reasonable Belief in Jurisdiction Essential. —But a Magistrate 
who, whether from indolence or considerations of his own convenience, remanded 
under-trial prisoners for over three months, his proceedings could not be charac¬ 
terized as anything but unwarrantable and illegal. 7 8 An order for the removal 
of an obstruction under s. 144 of the Code of Criminal Procedure was in one case held 
not to be a judicial order, consequently a Magistrate who passes an illegal order 
has nothing to protect him.® But such an order cannot but be regarded as judicial, 
though it is necessarily summary. 9 And a Magistrate acts improperly when, 
purporting to act under that section, he orders the demolition of a house which is 
neither an obstruction nor a nuisance, though if, in such a case, the Magistrate 
honestly believed that he had jurisdiction, he was held entitled to the protection. 10 
But the soundness of this view is open to question. 

580. If a Magistrate acts in defiance of law with his eyes open, it cannot be 
said that he had acted in good faith. Indeed, such an order maybe properly termed 
malicious, using that term in its wider sense. As Taunton, J., said : “There are 
two sorts of malice, malice in fact and malice in law ; the former denoting an act 
done from ill-will towards an individual ; the latter a wrongful act intentionally 
done without just cause or excuse.” 11 This appears to have been the view taken 
in a case in which a Magistrate, professing to act under what is now s. 144 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 12 had ordered the cutting of the plaintiff’s bund 


(1) Collector v. Chithambaram, 1 M. 89 
(97) F. B. 

(2) Collector v. Chithambaram , 1 M. 89 (106) 
F. B. 

(3) Amiappa v. Mhd. Mustafa, 2 M. H. C. 

R. 443. 

(4) Bolton, 1 Q. B. 66. 

(5) Vithoba v, Corfield, 3 B. H. C. R. 
(App.) 1 (24). 

(6) Sinclair v. Broughton, 9 C. 341 (353, 
354) P. C. 

(7) Sahoo, 11 W. R. 19. 

(8) Ashburner v. Keshav, 4 B. H. C. R. 


(A. C.) 150. 

(9) Seshaiyangar v. Raghunatha, 5 M. 
H. C. R. 345 (353) ; Taraknath v. Collector, 
4 B. L. R. 37 (40, 41) ; Bishoo v. Chunder, 
10W. R. 27; Jaykisto, 1 B. L. R. (A. Cr.) 
20 ; Bhyroo Dyal, 3 B. L. R. (A. Cr.) 4. 

(10) Seshaiyangar v. Raghunatha, 5 M. H. 
C. R. 345 (359). 

(11) Mitchell v. Jenkins, 5 B. & Ad. 5; 
Kindersley, J., in Collector v. Chithambaram, 
1 M. 89 (99) F. B. 

(12) The case was decided under Act 
XXV of 1861, ss. 62, 308 ( Cr. P. Code). 
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that the whole proceeding is corum non judice, that the judicial functions are exercised 
by persons who have no judicial authority or power, and a man’s life is taken, that 
is murder ; for murder is putting a man to death without jurisdiction, or without 
any of those mitigating circumstances which reduce the crime of murder to one of 
low degree. Thus in the case put by Lord Coke of a lieutenant having a commission 
of martial law, who puts a man to death by martial law in time of peace,—that, 
says Lord Coke, is murder. 

584. “ Again, on the second branch of the case, in which we take the legality 
of martial law for granted, if you think that although there may have been a mistake, 
and most grievous mistake, in condemning and sending this man to death, yet 
that the proceedings were done honestly and faithfully, and in what was believed 
to be the due course of the administration of justice, again I say you ought not to 
harass the accused persons by sending them for trial to another tribunal .” l 

585. Civil and Criminal Liability. —In the cases above cited instances 
have been foi the most part given of cases in which the Judges were proceeded 
against civilly. But the same principles which govern theii civil liability also 
govern their ciiminal liability. The difference, if any, between the two cases, 
is one of degree and not of quality. So it is laid down in Bacon’s Abridgment : 

“ Any fraud or misconduct imputed to Magistrates in proceeding, notwithstanding 
the issue of a certiorari, may be ground for a criminal proceeding against them, 
and Loid Kenyon 2 said he believed there were instances in which a criminal in¬ 
formation had been gi anted against Magistrates acting in Sessions. But these mud 
have been instances of manifest oppression and gross abuse of power, for generally 
the Justices are not punishable for what they do in Sessions.” 3 Such was held to 
be the case where the Justices had caused a woman to be whipped foi damning an 
older man under a statute which only applied to vagrants, 4 or where they corrupt¬ 
ly refused to issue licenses to publicans. 5 And the result would have been the same, 
even it, apart from corruption, they had acted from malevolence or perversity. So 
Ashurst, }., said in a case in which the Justices had discharged a vagrant, who had 
been committed by another Justice, from mere caprice : " This, therefore, was gross 
misbehaviour in the defendants, which cannot be imputed to mistake or ignorance of 
law. And though they have denied generally that they acted from any interested 
motive in this business, yet that is not sufficient, for if they acted even from passion 
or opposition, that is equally corrupt as if they acted from pecuniary considera¬ 
tions.” 6 


586. The oppression and tyrannical partiality of Judges, Justices and other 
Magistrates in the administration, and under colour of their offices, may be punished 
by impeachment in Parliament, or by information or indictment, according to the 
rank of the offenders, and the circumstances of the offence." 7 Thus, if a Justice of 
the Peace abuses the authoiity reposed in him by law, in older to gratify his malice, 
or promote his private interests or ambition, he may be punished by indictment 
or information. But though a Justice of the Peace act illegally, yet if he has acted 
honestly and candidly, without oppression, malice, revenge, or any bad view or ill- 
intention whatsoever, the Court will nevei punish him by the extraordinary couise of 
an information, but will leave the party complaining to his ordinaly remedy.® And 
whenever Justices have been challenged, either by way of indictment, or application 
for a criminal information, the question has always been, not whether the act done 
might, upon full and mature investigation, be found strictly right, but from what 
motive it had proceeded, whether from a dishonest, oppressive, or corrupt motive, 
under which description fear and favour may generally be included, or from mistake 
or error. In the former case alone, they have become the subject of punishment. 


(1) Cockburn, pp. 124, 156. 

(2) Seton, IT. R. 373. 

(3) 4 Bac. Abr. 631. 

(4) Mather, 2 Barnardiston, 249. 

(5) Davis, 3 Burr. 1317 ; Holland, 1 T. 
R, 692. 

(6) Brooke, 2 T. R. 190. 


(7) 4 Black., 141. 

(8) 1 Black., 354, Note (17) ; Palmer, 2 

Burr. 1162; 1 Russ., Bk. 2, Ch. XIV (5th 

Ed.), p. 297. 

(9) Per Lord Tenterden, C.J., in Borrow, 
3 B. & Aid. 434 ; ex parte Fenton, 2 Ad. & E. 
127 ; Black, 354. 
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So, if a Magistrate were to refuse bail in a bailable offence wilfully and in defiance of 
the law, he will be liable to a criminal prosecution. 1 

587. The Code of Ciiminal Procedure provides that no Judge or other public 
D . c servant, not removable from his office by''the Government 

to Prosecution" ,0n of India or the local Government, can be prosecuted for any 

offence of which he is accused as such Judge or public servant, 
without the previous sanction of the Government having power to order his removal! 
Such Government may determine the person by whom, the manner in which, and 
the offence or offences for which the prosecution of such Judge or public servant 
is to be conducted, and may specify the Court before which the trial is to beheld. 2 
The object of this provision is to prevent petty or vexatious prosecutions. 


78. Nothing which is done in pursuance of, or which is warranted 
Act done pursuant by the judgment or order of, a Court of Justice, if done 
to the judgment or whilst such judgment or order remains in force, is an 
order of Court. offence, notw ithstanding the Court may have had no 

jurisdiction to pass such judgment or order, provided the person doing the 
act in good faith believes that the Court had such jurisdiction. 


588. Analogous Law. —This section is a continuation of the last, and it is 
subject to the same rules. Its provisions should lie compared with those of the Act 
for the protection of judicial officers, which is quoted here, so far as it is material 
for the purpose of the present section. The language of that Act and this section 
is not similar, but how far the two really differ will lie presently considered. (§ 594). 

The clause under reference runs thus : “ {1) .No officer of an/ Court or other person. 

bound to execute the lawful warrants or orders of any such Judge, Migistraie, Justice of the 
Peace, Collector or other person acting judicially, shall be liable to be sued in any Civi’ 
Court, for the execution of any warrant or order,which he would be bound to execute, if 
within the jurisdiction of the person issuing the same.” 3 4 * * 


589. The Police Act lays down the following clause which confers a special 
protection upon police-officers executing the order of Magistrates :_ 

“ Section 43. When any action or prosecution shall be brought or any proceedings held 

against any police-officer for any act done by him in such capacity, it shall be lawful for 

him to plead that such act was done by him under the authority of a warrant issued bv a 
Magistrate. 7 


“ Such plea shall be proved by the production of the warrant directing the act, and 
purporting to be signed by such Magistrate, and the defendant shall thereupon be entitled 
to a decree in his favour, notwithstanding any defect of jurisdiction in such Magistrate. No 
proof of the signature of such Magistrate shall be necessary, unless the Court shall see reason 
to doubt its being genuine. 


“ Provided always that any remedy which the party may have against the authority 
issuing such warrant shall not be affected by anything contained in this section. 


590. Principle.—Protection of judicial officers would be inadequate and 
incomplete, if, though enjoining personal immunity, they may be attacked through 
their ministerial officers who have acted in obedience to their commands. The 
position of a ministerial officer, acting under the direction of a Judge, is not 
incompatible with that of a soldier obeying the commands of his commander. So 
Alison, in his Principles of Criminal Law of Scotland , writes : “ The express command 
of a Magistrate or officer will exonerate an inferior officer or soldier, unless the com¬ 
mand be to do something plainly illegal, or beyond his known duty." If through 
gross ignorance, or neglect or design, a Judge or Magistrate pronounces an unlawful 
sentence, what shall be said of the officers and others who carry it into execution? 
If the order or warrant was plainly illegal, as for example, to strangle a prisoner in 


(1) Badger, 4 Q. B. 468 ; Dodgson, 9 A. & 
E. 704. 

(2) S. 197, Cr. P. C. 

(3) Act XVIII of 1850, S. 1. 

(4) Act V of 1861, s. 43. For local varia¬ 

tions, see the Madras District Police Act 

i{ Mad. Act XXIV of 1859), s. 54 ; The 


Madras vity Police Act (Mad. Act III of 
1888), s. 81 ; The Bombay City Police Act 
(BormActy of 1902), s. 140 (3) ; The Bom¬ 
bay District Police Act (Bom. Act IV of 
1890), s. 80 (3) ; Bombay Village Police Act 
(Bom. Act VIII of 1867), s. 20. 
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jail or to poison him, or the like, certainly the mere possession of such a warrant wilt 
not pree-en the officer, who wickedly yields it obedience, from leing held as paTty 
in the legal murder, and suffering for its commission. But, on the ether hand 

if the ciror was m such a part of the proceedings as the officer entrusted with 

its executmn has no opportunity of seeing and is not called upon in duty to examine 

and if the warrant put m his hands be fair and in ordinary form, certainly he will, 

not be answerable for any illegality or vice in the previous, and to him, inscrutable 
proceedings. 

591. The same distinction is applicable in the case of a soldier acting in 
obedience to the orders of his superior officer, with this additional circumstance 
m his favour, that he is not only in a much humbler station, and trained to more 
implicit obedience than a legal functionary, but subject to a peculiar and peremptory 
code of laws, armed with powers of extraordinary severity, for the express purpose 
oi enforcing on Ins part the most implicit obedience to command. It will require 
therefore, the very strongest case to subject a soldier to punishment for what he does', 
m obedience to the distinct commands of his commanding officer. But still this. 
pri\ ilege must have its limits ; it is confined to what is commanded in the course of 
official duty, which plainly and evidently does not transgress its limits. For 
"hat if an officer were to command a private soldier to commit murder or to steal, 
or to aid him in a rape, or if he order a file of soldiers to fire on an inoffensive multi¬ 
tude, certainly in none of these cases will the privates be exempt from punishment if. 
they yield obedience to such criminal mandates/’ 1 

592. It will be noticed that (a) good faith and (b) belief in the legality of the 
order are the only two requisites of an exemption from criminal liability under this 
section. Mistake of law may, therefore, be a good defence under this section, for in 
believing that an order issued was legal, a person may be misled by a mistaken view 
of law as much as by a mistaken view of facts. 


593. Meaning of Words .—“In pursuance of, or which is warranted by the • 

judgment or order ,” i.e., the act alone was either ordered by the Court or is justified 
by its order. The judgment or order must be in writing, unless an oral order 
is authorized bylaw. 2 “ If done whilst such judgment or order remains in force”'. 
Suppose a warrant is issued for the arrest of a person or the attachment 
of his property, and while the bailiff is on his way to execution, the judgment of the • 
Court is reversed. The bailiff does not know of it and cannot be communicated with. 
Is he protected under the section? Apparently not under this section, for the sub¬ 
sistence of the judgment is a conditio sine qua non for exemption. But he may be 
exempt under section 76 or section 79. “ Notwithstanding the Court may have had ’ 

no jurisdiction”: The question raised is one of jurisdiction, and not propriety. A 
judicial order, if within jurisdiction confers an absolute immunity upon persons 
commissioned to execute it whatever may be said against its propriety. It is only in 
the case of a judgment without jurisdiction that good faith and belief in its legality 
are essential to immunity. “The Court had such jurisdiction,” i.e., at the time of 
the judgment or order. 

594. Protection of Ministerial Acts. —This section extends, as regards 
criminal prosecution of ministerial officers, the same immunity which they enjoy 
from civil liability under the Act of 1850. 3 Under that Act the immunity is confined 
to the execution of any warrant or order which under this section is extended to 
anything done in pursuance of, or which is warranted by the judgment or order. 
The difference in language between the two statutes is noticeable not only because 
they both relate to the same subject but also because they are complementary safe¬ 
guards against accountability of persons placed in positions of subordinate respon¬ 
sibility. Now ordinarily, it may be taken as a sound maxim, that a person’s civil 
liability for a wrong is greater and not less than his criminal liability. If so, it follows- 


(1) P. 673. (3) Judicial Officers’ Protection Act (AcV 

(2) Maung Pa, (1908) 4 L. B. R. 253, 8 XVIII of 1850). 

Cr. L. J. 63. 
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that the Act of 1850 should be wider in its operation than the piesent section. But 
it is not. For under the language used by the two sections it may be that a person 
cannot be reached on the civil side, but still he may be proceeded against criminally. 
For under the Act of 1850 anything done in execution ol anv warrant or order protects 
the officer charged with its execution whether the warrant was or was not legal 
and whether it was issued with or without jurisdiction. But under this section 
the officer is not to the same extent protected against criminal prosecution, for if 
the warrant was without jurisdiction, it must be shown that “the person doing the 
act in good faith believed that the Court had such jurisdiction." But this need not 
be pleaded in bar of a civil suit. So it was held in an Knglish case that the governor 
of a prison is protected in obeying a warrant of commitment, on its face valid, chough 
it may in fact be illegal. 1 So much appears to be deducible from the language oi 
the Act itself. For it protects persons bound to execute legal warrants, who 
do any act for the execution of any warrant which they would be bound to execute, 
if within the jurisdiction of the person issuing the same. In other words, prisons 
placed in habitual obedience to the lawful orders of others aie entitled to presume 
that all orders emanating from them are lawful, and if any single order be illegal, 
they cannot be held to act at their peril. At the same time no subordinate, whatever 
his subordination, can be exonerated foj doing an act palpably and apparently illegal. 
Having had an actual notice of illegality oi defective* jurisdiction, he is bound to 
pause and not persist in an illegal pursuit. 

595. It is not necessary under the Civil Act that the officer should have been 
accustomed to execute orders of Court. All that is necessarv is that it should have 
been within the scope of his oi dinary duties. If, for example, an orderly peon is 
employed as a bailiff, he is not entitled to exceptional protection. But this is not 
ingredient in judging of the criminality of an act under this section, which approaches 
the question from a somewhat different standpoint. In the first place, while the 
Civil Act confines its protection only to “an officer of any Court or other person 
bound to execute the lawful warrants or order," the section is more general, and pro¬ 
tects not only such persons but also the public at laige- the test being the act and 
not the person, and the limit of criminal responsibility being determined not by the 
ordinary duties, but by the terms of the order and belief in its legality. For instance, 
a person may be awarded a decree declaring his right to maintain a police force. The 
Court may or may not have juiisdiction to pass such a decree, but if there was such 
a decree, and he believed in the jurisdiction of the Court, he is entitled toenlist a police 
force, though, by so doing, he may contravene the law. So if a Court pass a decree for 
possession of property or delivery of land and on motion or appeal the judgment- 
debtor obtains stay of execution, his resistance to execution by the decree-holder 
would be as legal as seizure in execution on behalf of the latter. 


596. In this connection the words “ in pursuance of " must be distinguished 
from " warranted by." The former imply an act directly authorized by the order, 
the latter an act which, though not expressly authorized by it, follows from it, as a 
matter of course, or as a matter of legal or logical consequence. A warrant of arrest 
authorized the seizure of the person ordered to be arrested in pursuance thereof. 
If he escapes, his recapture again and again is warranted by it as a matter of necessity. 
Whether an act is warranted by, or is done in pursuance of an order, is a question, 
the answer to which must depend upon the construction of the ordei itself, and the 
legal incidents that may be attached to it. For instance, the warrant of a Civil 
Court, authorizing the seizure of moveable property, must be read subject to the 
rule that a person executing any process under the Code of Civil Procedure directing 
or authorizing the seizure of moveable property shall not enter any dwelling-house 
after sunset and before sunrise, oi break open any outei door of a dwelling house.* 
He has, therefore, no right to seize property of a third person, or in possession of a third 
person in pursuance of such a warrant, which further does not wairant the bieaking 


(1) Olliet v. Bessey, T. Jones R. 214; Butt 
v. Newman, Gow. 97 ; Henderson v. Preston, 
121 Q. B. D. 362. 


(2) S. 271, Civil Procedure Cade (Act 
XIV of 1882), now see s. 62, Act V of 1908. 
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S.'aLteTbvlaw 1 * “V? ^ipnent-debtor except as and to the 

passer and nv nu!! * u b >\ law ’ the P ar ty wronged may treat him as a tre™ 

damio-Vc 2 V • 0 _ dls °f private defence, or sue him for recovery of 

Court* 3 4 the “1 S1 " ce tlie judgment-debtor is exempt from arrest while attending a 

wav to theC C t h0n , T g eUnd °' morando - et redeundo* his arrest, while on his 
precincts of n Pr T obe< !‘* nce t0 a Cltatl0n to give evidence, and made within the 

con.d not be ^ 

must; 1 be aS6S r U l e( \ by thC Civil Procedure Code; and whether His IShorized It 

no right ton sel o r c 'and 1° Hi 1 the absence of a n express direction a bailiff has 

An 1 > i “"'I .-f illegally brought within jurisdiction and then arrested.® 
under the Code^fr''^ * tbe duty to arrest must be in possession of his authoiity, for 

rant I Tv i t P< j rS ° n be arreste d. and, if so required, to show him the war- 

civil process® 16 Tflh ? W ° appear to a PP ly to an arr est made in execution of a 
in his possession ’ t , heiefo,e ’ a P er ^>n attempts to arrest another under a warrant not 

conhnimtrff ’ f ™ ay plead thls sec * lon as a defence to a chaige of wrongful 

private defend bUt the perS ° n arrested has then al *° the right of 

?ustodv . T ‘ Z C T n0t be punished, if he resists his seizure or escapes from 

be no defect H f SUChca / es : thou gh the judgment or order may be legal, and there may 

complained If f Junsdlc , tlon . .still the exemption does not extend, because the act 

waTmnted d b U n ° d ° ne m pUlsuance of the judgment or order, nor was it 


an<l \ff,,i f° Un 1 er the J Gamblm S Act ’° ‘he District Superintendents of Police 

o r nffi l ° n Cred ' b ' e mforma ti°n satisfied, are empowered to authorize 

The reremt f 1 P rescrlbed ™nk to enter and search suspected gaming-houses. 
1 he receipt of credible information is a sine qua non of a legal search > 1 But if the 

otficer concerned issue a search-warrant without credible information, the warrant 

cases If i u Z u exeCUtin § it is protected. These may be said to be 

“* of la tent illegalities which no person in subordinate charge can be reasonably 

pee o cancass , where, howevei, the defect is patent and such as the exercise 

a reasonable care may unravel, the case is different. For there is then no good 

iaith. Indeed, in this connection it may be well to note that as there are different 

degrees of illegalities, so are there different grades of criminal liability. The judg- 

ment or order here rcfeired to may be (*) illegal, or («) without jurisdiction. Its 

illegality may be either (a) patent, or ( b ) latent ; and as regards jurisdiction, (a) it 

may have been issued by a Court acting wholly without jurisdiction, or (b) having 

jurisdiction, it may have been irregularly or improperly exercised. These distinctions 


(1) Gazi, 7 B. H. C. R. 83. 

r <“) 7 B H. C. R. 83 ; Damodher v. 

L rf l 1 o H - C - R -. (A - C ) 177 ; Gom « v. Gokal 
n \r ’ S - 74 ’ Bullub v. Issan Chunder, 
qo\ V r?* , 3 ° 5 6 7 8 ' Sub J an V. Sariatalla, 12 W. R. 
•it'd-, Kishorymohan v. Hursook, 17 C. 436, P.C. 

(3) “ While going, staying and returning." 

(4) Thakoordas v. Shunker Roy, 3 W. R. 

•Oo. 


(5) Anderson v. McOueen 7 W R 12 

(6) Shearwood, 2 Tay & Bell 71 

(7) S. 80, Cr. P. C. 

(8) Amarnath, 5 A. 318. 

A { %\^ m “ rnath > 5 A. 318; Janki Pershad, 3 
‘> A °dul Gafur, 23 C. 896; Satis Chundra 


Jadu isiandan, 26 C. 748; Durga v. Nabin 
25 C. 274 ; H. Colville v. Kris Kishore, 26 C. 
746. The English Law is identical, Codd v. 
Cabe, 1 Ex. D. 352. It would be otherwise 
in the case of an arrest by a police officer on a 
suspicion of theft, Vyankatrav, 7 B. H. C. R. 
50. 

(10) S. 5, Act III of 1867. 

(11) Subsookh, 2 N. W. P. H. C. R. 4762 
Chunni Mull, (1871) P. R. No. 35 ; Sandhi v. 
Kanhya, (1876) P. R. No. 14 ; Kada (188 
P. R. No. 6 F. B. 

(12) Banwari, (1895) P. R. No. 38; Vir 
Singh, (1895) P. R. No. 59. 
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-do not directly affect the question to be here considered; but their importance will be 
readily appreciated in cases arising out of resistance to lawful authority. 1 

598 . Lastly, the section contemplates cases in which the act lacks in bona fide 
belief in the jurisdiction of the Court. Criminal law protects person acting in good 
faith. On the other hand, it makes no concession in favour of persons who act with 
their eyes open. In considering this question, regard must always be had to the nature 
of the act as well as to the position and education of the person acting. A jailor 
•charged with the duty of carrying out the sentence of whipping may be aware that the 
Magistrate had no jurisdiction to pass it. He is not then bound to execute his order, 
and if he does so, he acts at his own peril. On the othci hand, a menial llagellator 
may plead his exoneration on the basis of this section. The exercise of good faith 
then depends not only on the nature of the act, but also upon the character of the 
actor. The greater the illegality, the less is the chance of exoneration. But it is not 
all. For even a most flagrant act of illegality in a judgment or order may be un¬ 
noticed by a person ignorant of the language and too indolent to get it read. Such 
a person mav lack “ good faith ” if he believed in jurisdiction without inquiry and 
without bestowing even a casual attention. A nod is as good as a wink to such a 
blind person, and be cannot claim protection of law: \ i^ilantibits, non donmenti- 
hu s jura subveniitnl . 2 


Act done by a per¬ 
son justified, or by 
mistake of fact be 
lieving himself justi¬ 
fied by law 

r 


79. Nothing is an offence which is done by 
any person who is justified by law, or who by reason 

of a mistake of fact and not bv reason of a mistake 

% 

of law in good faith, believes himself to be justified by 
law, in doing it. 


Ill u sir at ion. 

A sees Z commit what appears to A to be a murder. A, in the exercise, to the best 
of his judgment, exerted in good faith, of the power which the law gives to all persons of 
apprehending murderers in the act, seizes Z, in order to bring Z before the proper author¬ 
ities. A has committed no offence, though it may turn out that Z was acting in self- 

defence. 

[ Good faith — S. 52, supra.] 

599. Analogous Law. —This section is closely analogous to section 76 
with which it should be read in order to understand its true significance. It is well 
to note that the same facts which exempt a person under that section are sufficient 
to exempt him here. The commentary under this section is, therefore, merely 

supplementary. 

600 . Principle. —Section 76 deals with cases in which a person acts in the 
belief that he is bound by law to act. This section deals with a case in which a person 
acts in the belief that he is justified by law. Otherwise, the two sections are iden¬ 
tical. Cases in which a person feels justified by law are naturally more numerous 
and complicated than those in which the act is the result of a legal compulsion. This 
section, like section 76, is generally worded, and protects not only acts justified but 
not justifiable by law, but also acts both so justified and justifiable, in which case, 
however, the question of criminality does not arise, for what is legal cannot be ciim- 
inal. The section then properly applies to cases in which a person acts in the belief 
that his act is justified by law but which it is not. 

601 . Meaning of Words.— “ Justified by law The word “ law ” is used here 

in its large sense as signifying both written and unwritten law (§ 537). “ Mistake of 

fact," “ Mistake of Law " for the meaning of which, see section 76 (§ 545). “ Believes 

himself to be justified by law”: It is not necessary that the belief so entertained should 
be communicated to others. All that is necessary is that it should be entertained 
in the mind of the actor at the time of the performance of the act. This is essential, 
for belief ex post facto can have no effect upon its criminality. 

(1) Ss. 172-190,223-227,353. 

12) "Laws come to the assistance of the 


vigilant, not of the sleepy." 
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602. Acts Justified by Law.-As remarked before, acts justified by law 
Prerogative of the tar the most complicated and numerous cases im. 

Kin 6- . ™ inal law - lu England, the powers of Government officer? 

In India, however where^be lawOriv' 1 h"' Statut ® an d partly upon common law. 
derive their powers mamlv from ctaf f been m ® stl y ^fied, Government servants 
not derived from Statute' This is sr. 11- ?! 3W ’ tl0 ? gl t iey stip retain some powers- 

Crown possessmg sole of V TTl Y ^ the CaSe ° f SU P eiior offi cers of the 

above the law. C ’ hecause thc - v are done b Y virtue of a power which stands, 

is a nuesHon far th ' S P ° Wer is P ossesse d, and in what cases it may be exercised 

men 'o Sa m TheT * V U P° n the place to the G "ve n 

it becomes nefe™- / - excrcises ''°™ e of th e delegated functions of sovereignty. 

Sovereign wl.o t "'? mqU ,‘ re ,nto the legal status and liability of the British 

the king the law "' m f the EngHsh consti tubon. Now, as regards- 

The kinw’can do ti hlm - m hls P ollt, cal capacity absolute perfection, 

king doe's is iust -md l °f g i hlS ancient maxim does not mean that whatever the 

nor fc hr, 1 11 V 1 , 6 conduct public affairs is not to be imputed to the kine 

Native of a th S e W rrm l h Penally to his poeple ; and secondly, that the prero-' 

pose him cambist 5 1S "?* - unde J V? e coercive P ower of the law, which will not sup¬ 
pose turn capable of committing a folly, much less a crime. 

of Indi 6 i°twh,rh We y ° f the Government of India.-Now, as the Government 
subordffiat?^ioihp r y means the Governor-General in Council) is a Government 
which are hv n rown and Parliament, it necessarily possesses rights and powers 
whatever a "? eanS co-extensive with those possessed by the Crown. And 

Government? m ri / V* may transmit by delegation to'local or subordinate 

defined bv + 1 ' , £° l ai as t be powers of the Government are conferred or 

tion For -i r f C ’ n0 ( . C nee d be encountered in the construction of the sec- 

iustified h i cr . encc t° the Statute will at once shew whether the act sought to be 

when thoh l c V 1 f- S ° .l ustlbab le. The question, however, becomes more difficult 
en the justification is made on any of the other grounds. 

theso Amenabilit y to Civil Court. —That acts done in the execution of 

of Tnrlio t? U were not subject to the control of the Municipal Courts either 

clenrfhnf° r England . has been held in several cases. 2 On the other hand, it is 

f c ‘ a c ^P ora f lo n or company wielding sovereign powers cannot be exempt 

h 0 "n am f nab : ht ^ V t0 Mumci P al . Courts merely because it is a sovereign body,. 

S a f, s ’ in ros P ect of which its liability is to be determined, may in no wise 
possess the attributes of sovereignty. 

,*• u . Act State. It is thus clear that a Sovereign may possess lights 
• h ma y be amenable to the jurisdiction and control of the Municipal Courts, and 
n aspect ot them it would be no defence to say that they were acts of State . 3 On 
e o ei and, the Municipal Courts cannot arrogate to themselves any jurisdiction 
over e egitimate exercise of sovereign rights against which the subject may have 
a remedy—as will be seen in the sequel—but that it is not in the Civil Court. So 
iar it is c ear and universally conceded. But it does not advance the discussion 
muc i further. \\ e have still to ascertain the exact nature and extent of the two 
c asses of rights, for upon that depends the practical solution of the question. There 

\ 7 ^ la i Ck y P‘ ^ Black., 254, 255. used in two senses—in one sense as meaning 

t> * ob °f J ^ rcot v- E. I. Co., (1793) 4 the lawful acts of the executive Government 

M ro - {• v. Syed Ali, (1827) and its servants ; in the other and narrower 

sense, as denoting warlike and other acts 
rn tl avnachee, 7 M. I. A. 476 (531). done by the authority of the Crown affecting. 

(3) The term “act of State" has been rights of aliens out of its dominions. 
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are, no doubt, certain acts of the sovereign power which would be obviously regarded 
as acts of State. Such would be an act of the Sovereign Power, in relation to peace 
•or war, or an act done by it as being absolutely necessary for the public safety. 1 As 
the Privy Council observed : “ The transactions of independent States between each 
■other are governed by other laws than those which Municipal Courts administer ; 
such Courts have neither the means of deciding what is right, nor the power of 
-enforcing any decision which they may make.” 2 

607. But there is no such thing as an act of State between the Sovereign 
-and its subjects. Any seizure of their property or of their person to be legal, must 
be justified by law. If otherwise, Municipal Courts have the jurisdiction to canvass 
the propriety and justice of the order and to afford redress in case of impropriety 
injustice or illegality. And for this puipose the State has no advantage over'a 
private subject, for both must appeal to the same law for the justification of their act 
or conduct. So Stephen says : “ Courts of law are established foi the express pur¬ 
pose of limiting public authority in its conduct towards individuals.” 3 

608. Where then the legality of an act is called in question against a servant 
•of the Crown by a British subject, it is not enough for the defendant to plead that it 
was an act of State ; lie must also show that it was law ful in accordance with the 
law of the country in which the act complained of was committed, 4 any unlawful 
interference with the person and property of the subject being actionable.® 

609. So far, then, as regards the personal exemptions of executive officers of 
Government. The liability of judicial officers to criminal prosecution has already 
been discussed elsewhere. (S. 77) 

610. Suspension of Civil Law.—Turning next to the exemption of persons 
from criminal prosecution on account of justifiable acts, the question may be regarded 
from the following standpoints: (i) When the act is defended, not under the ordi¬ 
nal v law, but on the ground of emergency ; (n) when the act is defended undo the 
ordinary law, but under exceptional circumstances ; and (Hi) when it is defended on 
the ground cf private defence. As regards justification on the ground ot public 
emergency, sufficient has been said before as to when the use of force is justifiable 
for the suppression of lawlessness in a given locality. But the question here is, 
in what circumstances and how far is the suspension of ordinary law, and its super¬ 
session by military law' justifiable. Now, martial law is neither more nor less 
than the will of the General who commands the army ; in fact, martial law means 
no law at all. Therefore, the General who declares martial law, and commands 
that it shall lie carried into execution, is bound to lay down the rules, regulations 
and limits according to which his wall is to be carried out. 


611. Whenever a country is in open rebellion and the power of the civil 
authorities cannot be exercised, and the country is in the occupation of the military 
force, the suspension of civil law follows as a matter of course, for there can be no 

aw whe n the power to enforce it is gone. In such a case therefore, resort must be 
had to maitial law, in its widest sense. 


(1) Cf. Secretary of State v. Kamachee, 7 
M. I. A. 476 (501). This view taken by the 
Supreme Court at Madras is not affected by 
fact that their judgment was reversed by the 
Privy Council.— lb., p. 529. 

(2) Per Lord Kingsdown in Secretary 
of State v. Kamachee, 7 M. I. A. 476 (529). 

(3) Stephen's Commentaries, p. 65. But 
the Sovereign possesses the power of dismiss- 

ing its servants at pleasure on public grounds, 
and the persons so dismissed have no redress, 
though under the same circumstances they 

might have had redress, if their employer did 
not wield sovereign powers. This is a prero¬ 
gative of the Crown justified on the ground 


of public necessity. It could scarcely be 
designated an act of State. Grant v. Sectary 
of State, 2 C. D. 445 (460, 463) ; Chatterton 
v Secretary of State, (1895) 2 0. B 189- 
Shentonv. Smith, (1895) A. C. 229- Dunn v 
The Queen, (1*96) 1 Q B. 116; Mitch el y. 
The Owen (1896) 1 Q. B. 1321 (footnote) • 
Gould v. Stuart, (1896) A. C. 575 ; Jehangir v 
Secretary of State, 27 B. 189, 213 S 

C [ \\& arr V ' Francis • Times & Co.. (1902) A. 

(5) Fabrigas v. Mostyn. 20 St. Tr 229- 
Gubick y. Carrington. 18 St. Tr. 1029 • Walker 
v. Baud, (1892) A. C. 491. ’ ker 
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612. When Martial Law Justifiable—- The proclamation of maitial law 
is in fact no more than a declaration that, under ciicumstances of urgent public 
danger, the law is for a time suspended, and that for the safety of the State the 
Government deems it necessary to set aside the ordinary rules of law by military 
force, and to proceed summarily to put down the rebellion, or to punish those who- 
are concerned in it. Courts-martial are employed on such occasions, in order to guard 
against the dangei of subjecting innocent persons to military executions by instituting- 
an enquiry, necessarily only summary, into the guilt of the parties whose immediate 
punishment is necessary for the restoration of tranquillity and the suppression of 
rebellion. But Courts-martial so assembled have nothing in common with the 
tribunals bearing the same name which, under the Mutiny Act, take cognizance of 
miUtary offences. Courts-martial of such description have powers lawfully defined by 
the laws under which they are created, and the sentences passed become matters of 
recoid, which can be enforced by the military authorities, which is not the case with 
Comts-martial assembled for the punishment of rebels, under proclamation of 
martial law, without the sanction of any positive enactment. Sentences of such 
Courts add nothing to the legality of the punishments inflicted, and serve only to 
show that these punishments have not been inflicted, without due regard to~the 
guilt of those who were subjected to them. Accordingly, it is the practice where 
maitial law has been used, and punishments have been inflicted under it, that w ; hen 
the danger is over, the Legislature should be applied to for laws of indemnity for 
the security of those by whom these powers have been exercised, and for whom there 
is no legal warrant, however necessary it may have been to assume them.” 1 


613. The power to proclaim martial law must, however, be exercised by the 
civil authorities, and that power they may possess cither by delegation from fhe 
Crown, or by an Act of the Legislature. Possessing the power, it can only be put 
in use on an occasion of great and imminent emergency. It cannot be put in force 
in apprehension of—but only in the presence of—danger. 


614. General Result. The decided cases 2 3 establish thiec propositions 
ol law, namely, (i) that the Governor has power in case of rebellion to suspend the 
operation of civil law, and to place the country under martial law, (ii) that an act 
may be warranted by martial law wffien it is unjustifiable by civil law, and (in) that 
though on the restoration of peace an Act of Indemnity is ordinarily passed legal- 
izmg all acts committed during the period of disturbance, and though such an act is > 
ln *n* cases> sufficient to absolve all persons from criminal or civil liability, 

still it is not a sufficient answer to an act of gross oppression or brutal barbarity. 

, Emergency Legislation. —These principles have been followed by 

the Indian Government in the administration of this country, and the State Offences 

Act, since repealed, 4 empowered—and the pow r er vested in the Governor-General 

still empowers 5 the Executive Government to proclaim any aiea subject to its 

jurisdiction as in a state of rebellion, and any person committing any crime against 

the State, or murdei, arson, robbery, or other heinous offence against the person or 

property may, thereafter, be triable by a Commission whose sentence is final. 6 The 

Commission was, however, only empowered to pass a sentence warranted by law 
for such crime. 7 


616. Indeed, the rights of private persons during the existence of an insur¬ 
rection do not necessarily involve suspension of all rights of person and property. 
They exist, as they existed befoie, but they are liable to be superseded by the higher 
interests of society, for the attainments of which they may be even encroached upon 


(1) Finlayson’s Review of Authorities as 
to Suppression of Riot or Rebellion, p. 96. 

(2) Phillips v. Eyre, L. R. 6 Q. B. 1 (16, 
17) ; affirming L. R. 4 Q. B. 225 ; Wright v* 
Fitzgerald, 27 St. Tr. 759 (765). 

(3) Act XI of 1857. 

(4) By Act IV of 1921. 


(5) S 72, Government of India Act. 

(6) Cj. Act XI of 1857, s. 4. Similar 
powers were conferred by the Martial Law 
Ordinances passed from time to time; e.g.„ 
Ordinances II-V of 1921 dealing with the- 
outbreak of lawlessness in Malabar. 

(7) Act XI of 1857, s. 4. 
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or ignored : salus populi est supremo, lex} The position in such a case is not incom¬ 
parable to that of a house on fire, when no one denies that it would be perfectly 
right to pull down neighbouring houses to arrest the progress of the fire. It is, 
indeed, the natural deduction from the primary law of society, based, as some philo¬ 
sophers term it, on the original compact, that every member of society shall, in the 
case of necessity, subordinate his individual welfare to the welfare of the community. 
So there are many cases in which individuals sustain an injury for which the law 
gives no action, as where private houses arc pulled down or bulwarks raised on 
private property for the preservation and defence of the kingdom against the King’s 
enemies. 1 2 So long, therefore, as the acts of the Executive Government were 
directed to the maintenance of order and preservation of peace, the private subject 
has no remedy, and it would be a sufficient defence to say that the act was considered 


in the circumstances justifiable. Nor can the conduct of those arraigned for acts 
done on the spur of the moment and at a time of great national danger be judged 
by the standard applicable and ap died to ordinary cases, though there are naturally 
limits to this doctrine of irresponsi >ility, but those limits can only be reached if there 
is shown to be the presence of malice, cruelty or inhumanity manifestly unnecessary 
or uncalled for. 3 


617. Operation of an Act of Indemnity.— In older to pi event litigation of 
this nature it is the usual practice of all States to pass an Ac t of “grace, and general 
pardon, indemnity and oblivion,” on the restoration of peace. Such an Act has 
necessarily retrospective effect 4 and is a sufficient defence 5 to all actions, whether 
civil or criminal, for liability aiising under the general law. Of course, if the* 
act sought to be idemnified were tyrannical and inhuman, the' Crown has the 
right of veto which it may be moved to exercise on the advice of its Ministers. 6 
But once an Act is passed, and duly assented to by the ( t own, it is not for the Muni 
cipal Courts, to enquire into its propriety, though they are, of course, precluded 
from considering how far an alleged act was justified by it. 


618. Right of Correction.— There remain other acts which may be justi¬ 
fied by law. A moderate' chastisement is, foi instance, justifiable in the case of 
parents and persons in loco parentis. It is customary in this country dc jure maritiis. 
The correction in each case must be administered to the person placed as childwife 
pupil or apprentice, and in every case it must be moderate and inflicted with discre¬ 
tion. As Cockburn, C.J., said in a case : “ A parent, or schoolmaster, who for this 
purpose represents the parents, a d has the parental authority delegated to him, may,, 
for the purpose of correcting what is evil in the child, inflict moderate and reasonable 
corporal punishment, always, however, with this condition, that it is moderate and 


reasonable. If it is administered for the gratification of passion or of rage, or if it 
be immoderate and excessive in its degree, or if it be protracted beyond the child’s 
power of endurance, or with an instrument unfitted for the purpose, and calculated 
to produce danger to life, or limb, in all such cases the violence is unlawful, and if 
death ensues, it will be culpable homicide.” 7 This was the case of a schoolmaster 


who had caused the death of a boy by excessive beating. In another case, where the 
father beat a child two and a half years old with a strap, of which he died, Martin, B.. 
said : “ The law as to correction has reference only to a child capable of appre¬ 
ciating correction, and not to an infant two and a half years old. Although a 
slight slap may lawfully be given to an infant by its mother, more violent treatment 
of an infant by its father would not be justifiable ; and the only question for the 
jury to decide is, whether the child’s death was accelerated or caused by the blows 
inflicted by the prisoner.” 8 


(1) " The safety of people is the supreme 
law." 

(2) Carter v. Thomas, (1893) 1 Q. B. 673. 

(3) Per Buller, J., in Plate Glass Co. 
y. Meredith, 4 T. R. 797 ; see s. 81, ill. ( b). 

(4) Act set out in Phillips v. Eyre, L. R. 

Q. B. 225 (226. 227). 


(5) Per Willes, J., in Phillips v. Eyre, L R 

6Q. B. 1(23). 

(6) Per Cockburn, C.J., in Phillips v.Evre 

L. R. 4 Q. B. 225 (243). y ” 

(7) Hopley, 2 F. & F. 202. 

(8) Griffin, 11 Cox. C. C. 402. 
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upon eScas?'! fathtth ‘l appr ° pri * te dep “* 

of stealing, questioned him as toTfheffc.eady p' 0^3 against % “* 

father was struck with horror a™he consequence as ?3S;„°f Wh,Ch he , died - The 
him so as to cure him of his wickedness and it wLhrld ,| U ' r ,', , ' n i Vas onl y t0 punish 

justifiable, i, had been immSSandfte father wis cotirteA" 1 ' "tH Was . 

In another case a girl aged 15 was nlared in th* r * ctec * manslaughter. 1 

that she \\a.^ sure that she was acting the hypocrite and shammino- ill 

simi ar case the same view was taken of a master who had by privation and ill treat 
men compassed the death of an apprentice placed under his careas t?e U treat 
men was held to be prompted by a desire to cure the apprentice of his lazy and dirtv 
habits. o again, where a person locked up his idiot brother in his house and kent 
him in a dark room without sufficient warmth 01 clothing he was I pIH n 7 * if* 

of assault or imprisonment* These arc all cases in wMc'h a plrson placed S 

that purpose uses force. In such cases, the questions to be considered are m 

the force employed reasonable ? (ii) was it necessary ? and (ii) was it used for correc- 

Uon. If these questions are answered in the affirmative, it is no offence if from any 

-unforeseen cause death should ensue. irom an ^ 

620. The authority of the schoolmaster to inflict reasonable co.poral pun- 

T? r HPOn "L pr^Us^f^"S’, SjSS *£ gH 

7~ l sE 

digatcr. the 5* ^t^^and"SSli 

thfctduc^oS Themis fnmfl ■ ^ ° f faCt --feat whether 

consequences would result if it were heldThat a P unishr ^, ent lsn S ht - Very grave 

c3 P m33c e r itlvtldtl’ m nd , that r - ““ ?"*‘"autoS; 

the present the boy who had been'ass^uS had ^y^ooSliTlJ 

trate and to enforce a remedy between them as citizens.” 5 § g 

621. In contrast to these cases, may be mentioned those in which the peisons 

Limit of his Autho- t h dr aTluTheZ LshioT ' ^ Pr ° teCti ° n ° f ^ ^ 
rity IS™**?* f, akin? , indCCent ^hSemale pupdaged 

and intention. 6 Cases [17/^ 

a correction' 6 Xen hTs^d T™'*’ ^ ^ iS ° nly I ustifiabl e’so long as it is 

of law 1 ’ h d f&r any her P ur P° se 11 ceases to have the protection 

* Shin 6 a 2 t 2 sea 1 tl! e in J flW h0rity °f the • C ,? ptain at Sea —The right of the Captain of 
^ ship at sea to inflict corporal punishment upon a seaman for mutinous conduct 

^gg^g_upgn_theJaw^ofj iecessity. (§615). Of cWse, the pred icament T, CaptaS 

(1) l^onnnr 1C Ar T? aoo ~r -.——- ± - * 


(1) Connor, 7 C. & R. 438. 

(2) Cheseman, 7 C. & P. 455. 

(3) Self, 1 East, P. C. 226, 227. 

(4) Smith, 2 C. & P. 449. 


,.Ph C .l e “ r y v - (1893) I Q. B. 465 

(4oo, 469). 

(6) NichoU R- & R. 130 ; M’Gavarson, B. C. 
& R. 320. • 
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placed before a mutinous crew is not better but worse than that of a Governor of a 
rebellious country For while the Governor may consult his council of war and 
obtain protection from elsewhere, the Captain of a ship i, placed in a position of 
imminent peril, and cut off as he is from the rest of the world, he has to act on his 

^ 1 1 ^ 1 1 ^ • « • . ^ vessel and himself 

!S all m ail to him His conduct is, therefore, to be judged not by the ordinary 

standard of men who act in cold blood, not of those who judge after'the event but 

of a reasonable man placed under the same predicament as the Captain. 

623. Right of Arrest.— Another case for legal justification arises where a 
person circumscribes the liberty of anothei in the real or supposed exercise of 
power conferred on him by law. The right of arrest is ordinarily pressed ,v 
police-officers m cognizable cases,' that is to say, cases in which a police-ofhJ 

W , lt h n Y lthl f )l r thC pr , eS ,l denCy tOWn mav ' 111 accor dan«:e with the Second Schedule 
of the Code of Criminal Piocedure or under any law for the time beine in force 

arrest without warrant 2 So far as regards the offences dealt with in this Code’ 

the Code of Criminal Procedure divides them for this purpose into either cogniz d le 

or non-cogmzable, the difference between the two classes being that while ;t police- 

officer may on his own responsibility arrest in the one case, he cannot do so in the 

other. In the latter case he can only arrest on a magisterial warrant. I'he Procedure 

Code still deals with a class of cases in which any person mav arrest with or without 

a warrant. In the case of offences undet a special or local law, police-office and 
others also possess similar power ol arrest. 

624. A police-officer may arrest without a warrant in the case of the foil,,wing 

offences under the Penal Code :— in * 


Ss. 109-120 (if the substantive offences are 
cognizable). 

Ss. 131-136, 138, 140, 143-148. 

S. 149 (if the offence committed is cogniz¬ 
able). 

Ss. 150-153. 

Ss. 157-158. 

Ss. 170, 171. 

Ss. 212, 216, 216A. 

Ss. 224, 225, 225B, 226. 

Ss. 231-263A. 

Ss. 269, 270, 277, 279-283, 285, 286 289 
291-294, 295-297. 


Ss. 302-31 1, 317, 318. 

Ss. 324, 333, 335-344, 346 348. 

Ss. 353, 354, 356, 357, 363-369, 371-374 
Ss. 376 (rape on a person other than wife) 

377. h 

Ss. 379-382, 392-402 
Ss. 406-414. 

Ss. 419. 420. 

Ss. 428-433, 435-4 40 
Ss. 447-462. 

Ss. 467-471. 


In the case of offences under other laws a police-officer may arrest a person 

without warrant, if the offence is punishable with death, transportation or imori 

sonment for three years or upwards. In any other case, the police may not arrest 
without a warrant. y 

Any police-officer may, without an order from a Magistrate, and without a 
warrant, also arrest persons mentioned in s. 54 of the Criminal Piocedure Code. 

Similar powers of arrest are given to officers in charge of police stations 
under ss. 54 and 55 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

A person committing a non-cognizable offence in the presence of a police-officer 
may be arrested if on demand he refuses to give, or gives a false name and residence 
till the true name and residence have been ascertained. 3 

Police-officers also possess power of arrest without warrant under certain 
special and local laws. 4 

XXI of 1883) s. 82 ; Explosives Act (Act IV* 
of 1884) s. 13 ; Fisheries Act (Act IV of 1897) 
s 7; Forest Act (Act V of 1882) s. 51 • 
Railways Act (Act IX of 1890) s 13 - 
Public Gambling Act (Act III of 1867) 
s. 13; Reformatory Act (Act VIII of i«Q 7 ! 

24; Salt Act (Ben*. Act VIII of *64 
s. 24 ; Mad. Act 4 of 1889, s. 49- (Bom a 

of 1890) s. 39. ’ loom. Act II 


(1) S. 4 (/), Cr. P. C. 

(2) lb. 

(3) S. 57, Cr. P. C. 

(4) Arms Act (Act XI of 1878) s. 12 ; Can¬ 
tonments Act (Act XIII of 1889) s. 15; 
Criminal Tribes Act (Act XXVII of 1871) 
ss. 20, 26 ; Cruelty to Animals Act (Beng. 
Act III of 1869) s. 1 ; European Vagrancy 
Act (Act IX of 1874) s. 19 ; Excise Act (Act 
XXII of 1881) s. 27 ; Emigration Act (Act 

19 
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Forest officers aie also empowered to arrest a person “reasonably suspected 
having neen concerned in any forest offence punishable with imprisonment for 
one month or upwards if such person refuses to give his name and residence or ffives 

toTSK irSXoS/'!" rC “ 10 believe 10 lx> h -ion 

625. Limitation on the Power of Arrest.— As regards the power of the 
police, it will be observed that it has the absolute power of arrest in a cognizable 
case, but tins power, though plenary, has to be exercised with discrimination There 
must be at least a reasonable complaint or suspicion against a person of the commission 
ot a non-bailable offence before he could be placed under restraint. “ It seems 
to be generally supposed, and the supposition seems to be generally acted upon 
that police-officers, in making enquiries into criminal cases, are limited by their 
own discretion as to what persons they may arrest and detain in custody But 
so far from this being the case, the powers of a police-officer to airest without a 
warrant are strictly defined bv the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

626. Under section 54 of the Procedure Code, the police are empowered 

Some Ground Re- t0 arr f t * person r ™ son ^|y suspected of being in posses- 
quired. sioii of stolen property. Where it is so, a policeman must 

allege and prove grounds for his suspicions, otherwise he is 
not protected under this section. Where, for instance, a policeman questioned a 
person carrying clothes in a bag and upon ieceiving replies which he erroneously 
believed to be false, ariested him on a charge of being in possession of stolen goods, 
the Court held that the arrest was justifiable under this section. 1 2 But the same 
defence could not be availed of by a policeman who seeing a horse openly tied up 
without any attempt at concealment, at once jumped to the conclusion that it was 
his father's missing horse, and who thereupon at once arrested the owner and the 
person from whom he had purchased it ; though, as a matter of fact, the lost horse 
had been previously found in another place. 3 4 This case may be distinguished from 
the last on the ground that, while in the one case there was an enquiry and the 
exercise of some judgment, in the other case there was no enquiry at all and 
therefore, no facts elicited for the formation of a judgment. This principle’may 
be aptly illustrated by the case of the court-peon who went with two of the 
decree-holders' men to arrest one M. A palki with closed doors was noticed to be 
coming out of the male apartment of M’s house, whereupon the peon intercepted it 
and examined it in spite of the protests of its attendants. The peon being prosecuted 
under section 341, the Court held this section applicable on the ground that the 
coming of the palki from the direction of the male apartments of M gave the peon 
some reason to believe that it contained M who was trying to evade his arrest.* 

627. While the police possess abundant power of arrest, they are not free 
to choose their own procedure foi effecting an arrest. The right procedure is 
laid down in ss. 46, 47, 48 and 50 of the Code of Criminal Procedure which must 
be strictly followed. 

628. Execution of Warrants How Protected. —As regards the protection 
of the police acting under a warrant, police-officers are doubly protected. For not 
only are they protected under this section, but they have been exempted from 
criminal responsibility by the Police Act. B 

629. While a man’s house is his own castle, it cannot be used for harbouring 

f • a Doors criminals, and so both in England as well as in this country, 
orcmg . fp e j aw ^ as j 3een an( j <■ w p ere a felony hath been 

committed, or a dangerous wound given, oi even where a minister of justice cometh 
armed with piocess founded on a breach of the peace, the party’s own house is no 
sanctuary for him ; doors may in any of these cases be forced, the notification, 
demand, and refusal before-mentioned having been previously made.” 6 So a 


(1) Act V of 1882, s. 51. 

^2) Bhawoo, 12 B. 377, see for a similar 
case Lawrence v. Hedger, 3 Taunt, 14. 

(3) Sheo Surun v. Mhd. Fasle, 10 W. R. 20. 

(4) Kanailal Gowala, 24 C. 885. 


(5) Act V of 1861, s. 43, for similar pro¬ 
visions in the other local Poiice Acts see 
under s. 78. 

(6) Foster Cr. L., 320. 
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by“im:in m dt ?s n n a ot ri -e'jmmkliately pu™^ 

case or 6 t 3° 0 app ;; hend the aftayers in eith - 

630. The amount of force that may justifiably be used to effect an arrest 

What is Justifiable p Y ' P ollc «;°fficer is defined by section 46 of the Criminal 
Force. Procedure Code which lays down that in the case of hemous 

or alive, but in other casTs the pobcKavend ri-dlt ufc' ° f a man dead 

arrest, fn either case, the noli?e must 1 ’ f T* d * ath in Meeting the 

effect the arrest, and in judging of what is the”^ 6 t>an ' S necessar y to 

question would be whether the means employed to to Tf" f ex ^ cise of force - the 

ordinarily prudent man would make use of who hid n e ' "’T ? u . ch as an 

serious injury. 2 Merely excessive i f . h • , intention of doing any 

criminal, though it may not he civilly excusable^ "xVl^t 710t however 

condemns use of excessive force or force n- An ! ' v , n p tde Procedure Code 

not deprive the police of their rwht of private def 'n^ ‘ ° at ' • stl1 ! that sect ion does 

maybe caused, 4 though the causing of L ti ' f nt f! n pxe,clse » f winch even death 
Such a case may arise where the police ' ! UOU , d Jc (, thorwise unjustifiable, 
entitled to repel' force hv force Their first' 1 dn't" ldch cas< ' they are 
are bound to effect it whatever resistance the ^ t - > C fect an arrest . a nd they 

of cowardice and a grave derelic on ad l -r" 7 n ‘ e >' would bp guilty 

desisted from arrest. ^Thev are empkived to ini'!■ U ,^ f,n , a 'T 1 e V* S J 10W of resistance' they 
to apprehend them at the risk of their life fn'I cr,mina y and it is their duty 
more stringent, for it recognizes the riht of the „"T* En ?’. ish * even 
cannot be arrested alive.® But the rivht to kiin-'r t° e ^ cr > kill the felon if | le 
offenders charged with offence punishable wi IT lhls COUntr - v ,0 °nly 
‘•‘at is to say, offences under sections 12 'i iTTo t S2 S P ortation for 
which are punishable with death ■ and sections 191 T loo 305 ’ 307 - and 396, 

Of arrest.® Village watchmenT chaukidar^a P , rsons ma .V exercise the right 

ing of the Procedure Code, and they hav- therefor P ° lce ' officers within the mean- 
private persons. 7 Y hdW ’ therefore > no greater power of arrest than 

law unde? wldclfa privatf person i^boundlo dis 11 ) ** oh t f Tved that lh ere is no 
police. Under s. 42 he is bound to ac «'c/ to dlschar ff e the same duties as the 

ably demanding his aid. Under s. 43 it ^optiraal^ith 1 ' P° lice ‘ cfficer r eason- 
m cases provided by that section. So under s 59 it 1 P h ' m ,i aSSist or not 
him to arrest a person committing an offence as therein rl ^ally optional with 
the private person then entitled^ to phv the noli descnbed. In no case is 

his duties being merely to assist the pdice soTquffed 1 nT' h" offender with, 
respect English Law would appear to differ. For uX* that lT dlSposed - this 
has the same right of arresting a felon as the police the nil ^- a P nva te person 

sr: 

netted- And in.the case death in ^ he^l^t^,^ T' 

■ r 1 _ T~1 a — ^ ' * 


(1) 2 Hawk P. C. 136. 

(2) Protab Chowkedar 2 W R Q 

(3) Budrool Hossein, 24 \V R si 

(4) S. 100, post. bl 

(5) 1 Hale P. C. 489 490 • i u i ~ „ 
81. . Hast P C. 298 8 300 490 Fos 1 te r H c a r Wk L. P 2 7 ^; 


111 ' 43 ; 59 Cr. P. C . 

»• «. Cr P. C A ' 60 ; Kalai ’ 27 C - 366 , cf. 

with v^pfiiby^x’ & I C OUg 6 1 r 359 b Ueck ~ 
Russell, 5 Bing. 344 & C ’ 63 ' * Davis v. 
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not only that the felony was committed, but that the person killed was the felon ' 
With respect to the right of a private person to arrest in the case of misdemeanour 
the rule has been thus stated by Cockburn, C.J.,: “ Where any one is found actually 
committing an offence, it is not necessary to wait till a warrant can be obtained if 
the arrest is effected actually on the spot, and the prisoner is forthwith brought 
before a Magistrate. It seems to be sometimes supposed that the right of piivate 
persons to arrest an offender committing a misdemeanour is limited to those mis¬ 
demeanours which partake of the nature of a breach of the peace. But the more 
correct view appears to be that, excepting such crimes as consist of mere omission 
or non-feasance, e.g., neglecting to provide one’s family with food, there is no distinc¬ 
tion between one misdemeanour and another. In fact, all misdemeanours, with 
the possible exception of perjury and forgery, are breaches of the King’s or Queen’s 
peace, as appears from the old forms of indictments contra pacem.” 2 

633. In order to justify an anest, the police must shew one of two things, 
first, that the prisoner had committed the offence, or secondly, that the person arrest¬ 
ing, knew or believed at the time that the person arrested had committed the offence. 
A constable was employed to guard a copse from which wood had been stolen, and 
for this purpose he carried a loaded gun. He saw the complainant coming out of 
the copse carrying stolen wood which of itself was a misdemeanour and challenged 
him, whereiipon he ran away and the constable finding no other means of bringing 
him to justice fired and wounded him in the leg, for which he was indicted. It, 
however, appeared that the prosecutor had been twice before convicted of stealing 
wood, which aggravated his theft to a felony 3 and which, if known to the constable, 
would have justified the act. But Erie, J., told the jury that neither the belief of 
the prisoner, that it was his duty to fire, if he could not otherwise apprehend the 
prosecutor, nor the alleged felony unknown to him at the time constituted such 
justification, and this view was confiimed on appeal on the ground that though the 
act of the prosecutor amounted to a felony, still it was no justification for the shooting 
as the constable did not know of it at the time. 4 But where a person was indicted 
for wounding a constable with intent to prevent the lawful apprehension of himself, 
Talfour, J., held that to support the charge it was sufficient that the prisoner was 
lawfully apprehended, and it was immaterial whether the prisoner believed his 
apprehension to be lawful. 5 Whether apprehension in a given case was or was 
not lawful depends upon the facts of each case. Where a police-sergeant went to 
supervise the work of the accused, a police constable, with whom he had an alter¬ 
cation who thereupon assaulted the sergeant who left him, and returned with 
police-assistance, but the accused was not found. They returned again in two hours 
and found the accused at home. The sergeant told him to accompany him to the 
station-house, but he declined, whereupon the sergeant attempted to arrest him, 
and thereupon the constable severely wounded hum. The jury found the constable 
guilty of wounding with intent to prevent his lawful apprehension ; but upon a case 
reserved, it was held that apprehension was not lawful, for the assault had been 
committed before and there being no probability of its renewal, the constable could 
not be arrested. 6 


634. The illustration appended to this section exemplifies the operation of 
this section in the case of private persons effecting an arrest in accordance with the 
rules of the Procedure Code. The right of a person to arrest suomotu is confined to 
cases described in section 59, that is, to cases in which a person commits a non- 
bailable and cognizable offence in his view, or where a person is a proclaimed offender. 
A private person has, therefore, no right to arrest a person on mere suspicion or 
information. 7 The fact that the person arrested had in fact committed a non- 
bailable and cognizable crime is in reality no defence to such an arrest, if the person 

(1) 2 Hale P. C. 83 ; 1 Fast, P. C. 300 ; (4) Dadson, 20 L. J. M. C. 57. 

Foster Cr. L. .318 ; 1 Russ. 713. (5) Bentley, 4 Cox. C. C. 406. 

(2) Griffiths v. Taylor, 48 I.. J. App. (C. P.) (6) Dears, C. C. 358 ; Marsden, L. R. 

152. 1 c. C. R. 131. 

(3) 7 & 8 Geo. IV, c. 29, ss. 39; 24 & 26 (7) Potadu, 11 M. 480. 

Viet., c. 96, s. 33. 
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arresting had not witnessed the crime. But where lie so witnessed it, he is protected 
though there may be facts behind his view which may place a different complexion 
upon the affair, and which, if known to him at the time, would not have justified 
his apprehension. A person lawfully arresting another may make him over to his 
servant for delivery to the police. For in such a case his original custody continues 
even whilst the person arrested is in charge of his servant. 1 

635. Where the accused had arrested a police constable and took him to the 
Magistrate, and it was found^that the constable was caught in the act of abetting an 
extortion, an offence which is bailable, the Court acquitted the accused, holding 
that the act was covered bv this section in that the accused had acted in the bona 
fide but mistaken belief that he had the authority to arrest the constable. 2 

636. Detection and Destruction of Postal Articles. —Theie are ceitain 
powers which special Acts confer upon departmental officers, the exercise of which 
are subject to the rules and lestrictions contained in those Acts. Thus, for instance, 
the Indian Post Office Act 3 empowers a postal officer, in charge of a post office or 
authorized by the Postmaster-General in this behalf, to open or unfasten any news- 
piper or any book, pattern or sample packet, in the course of transmission by post, 
which is suspected to have been sent by post in contravention cf any provisions 
of the Act relating to postage. 4 5 The Postmaster-General has further authoi in¬ 
to authorize the opening and destitution of any postal article containing obscene, 
seditious, or grossly offensive matter.® The Governor-General in Council have 
also power to detain or take delivery of any postal article “ on the occurrence of 
any public emergency, or in the interest of the public safety oi tranquillity.” 6 7 A 
certificate signed by a Secretary to the Government of India is conclusive on the 
points Acting under the power so conferred, the Government of India had caused 
to be detained a number of private letters of English tourists and Indian public men 
in the autumn of 1907, and on a question being raised in the House of Commons 
the act was held to be justifiable under this Act. 

637. Acts Done under Civil Process.— Persons executing civil process 
are bound to strictly follow the rules laid down in the Code of Civil Procedure. These 
rules have now been relegated to the Schedules of the Civil Procedure Code, the 
terms of which are to be strictly complied with. 8 

638. Other Justifiable Acts. —Several instances occur of acts which the 
aw would justify as done in the belief that they were warranted by law. A bigamous 

in the belief that her marriage with her husband 
nas become dissolved by his apostacy is an instance of a mistake of mixed law and 
act which the law condones. 9 Other similar instances are afforded by the seizure 
o his wife by the husband, 10 the pulling of a woman’s hair by hei lover, 11 the arrest 
ot a person by a policeman who erroneously believed that the person arrested had 
committed a non-bailable offence. 12 It is said that the justification of “ law ” in 
this section excludes a special Act, such as the Forest Act which creates special 

offences for the protection of public revenue, 13 but this view has been combated 
elsewhere. 14 


80. Nothing is an offence which is done by accident or misfortune 

Accident in Doin- and without an y criminal intention or knowledge 
a Lawful Act ° in the doing of a lawful act in a lawful manner by lawful 

means and with proper care and caution. 


(1) Potadu, 11 M. 480; Pakira, 17 M. 103. 

(2) Ragunath, (1920) Pat. 76; 54 I. C. 997. 

(3) Act VI of 1898. 

(4) lb., s. 23. 

(5) lb., ss. 20, 23 (3) 

(6) lb., s. 26. 

(7) lb., s. 2C (2). 

(8) Act V of 1905, Sch. I. 


(9) Narantakath, 45 M. 986. 

(10) Ramlo, 12 S. L. R. 29, 47 I. C. 807. 

(11) Mi Hia So, 4 Bur. L. J. 268, 13 I. C. 
•9 . 

(12) Reghunath, (1920) Pat. 76. 

(13) Lewis, 38 M. 773. 

(14) Kassim, 15 I. C. (B.) 802. 
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Illustration . 

A is at work with a hatchet ; the head flies off and kills a man who is 
iTere. it there was no want of proper caution on the part of A his act 
and not an offence. 


standing by. 
is excusable 


.., t 39 / . Analogous Law.—This section is closely analogous to the next section 

with which it should he studied. The main difference between these two sections 
appears to be that while under this section there should be the absence of both 
criminal intention as well as criminal knowledge, the next section postulates a case in 
which there is only the absence of criminal intention. The use of the two terms 
in this section, and the absence of one in the next, shews that the Legislature intended 

to make a distinction between them. And indeed there is a distinction, as has been 
before explained. (§§ 310-313). 

640. Principle. In so far as this section lays down that there can be no 
crime without a criminal intention, it states what is a transparent truism, for 
there is no such thing as crime in the abstract. No act is per se criminal unless 
the actoi did it with criminal intent. It is, therefore, the correct maxim to say that 
actus non facit reum, nisi mens sit rea which only means that both the intent and 
act must concur in order to constitute a crime. The object of the repression of crime 
is to preserve order and peace in human society, and it is, therefore, only against 
human beings who are its component members that criminal law is directed. And 
as the object of criminal law is to punish only serious infractions of the iules of society, 
it follows that criminal law cannot punish a man for his mistake or misfortune. 

But accident is not of itself a defence to a civil suit, unless it was not only an accident 
but also a misfortune. 


641. Meaning of Words.—' " Nothing . done by accident ” : The word 

accident does not mean here a mere chance. It rather means an unintentional 

and unexpected act. The words imply the idea of something not only not intended, 
but something which was so little expected that it came as a surprise. So the term 
misfortune means the same thing, with this fact superadded that it was as unwel¬ 
come as it was unexpected. “ The doing of a lawful Act in a lawful manner ” means 
that the act which originated another act must be not only lawful but performed in 
a lawful manner and by lawful means. “ And with proper care and caution ,” the 
propriety being judged by the nature of the act. 

642. Accident when a Good Defence. —Accident and misfortune have a 
recognized place in criminal jurisprudence. They always afford a good defence to 
the charge of criminality. 1 2 But they are only a good defence in certain cases and 
under certain circumstances. They do not furnish an unqualified defence in every 
case in which the resultant act was unintentional or unexpected. In order that an 
act should be justifiable on the ground of accident it must be shown (i) that the act 
was an accident or misfortune, and (ii) that it was not accompanied by any criminal 
intention but that, on the other hand, (in) it was the outcome of a lawful act, 
(iv) which was done in a lawful manner, ( v) by lawful means and (vi) with proper 
care and caution. 

643. What is an Accident ? —Now, in the first place, what is an accident ? 
Literally, the term means only a befalling of an event. 3 In ordinary parlance it 
means an event that takes place without one’s foresight or expectation. And this is 
substantially the sense in which the term has been used here. It means here not 
only an event, or a thing which occurs, for every occurrence is not an accident. An 
accident is an occurrence out of the ordinary course, 4 which no man of ordinary 
prudence could anticipate or provide against. A misfortune is only an accident 
with attendant evil consequences. Now as both the words “ accident ” as well 

(1) “The act itself does not make a man the question was about the loading of a ship 

guilty, unless his intention were so." under a contract executed “ in cases of riots, 

(2) Dwijendra, 31 I. C. (C.) 164. strikes, or any other accident beyond his 

(3) From Lat. Ad Cadere, to fall. control.” To the same effect Hamilton v. 

(4) So held by Willes, J., in Fenick v. Pandorf, 12 App. Cas. 518 (524). 

Schimalz, L. R. 3 C. P. 313 (316), in which 
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as “misfortune” are here used necessarily in the sense of implying injury to another, 
the word “ misfortune ” differs from “ accident ” in that while the latter involves 
only injury to another, the former causes injury as much to the author as to another 
unconnected with the act. It is easy to conceive of a variety of cases of accident, 
but the accident, here spoken of as a defence to criminality, is an accident wlrch 
causes injury to anothei, but causes it only in the manner here described. 
If A intending to poison B lays a bait loi B, which C takes, and dies. Here C’s 
death was an accident in the ordinary sense of the term. So it is in law. But A is 
nevertheless responsible for it in the same mannci as if A had planned his death. 
And why? Because A s act in attempting to poison B was illegal, and there being 
one act illegal in the chain of events between the original act and the resultant effect, 
the effect is the same as if all the acts had been throughout illegal. So where a 


mother, being angry with one of hei children, took up a small iron bar used as a poker 
and threw it after the child as he was running away from her, and it hit another child 
who was retur ning by the same way, in consequence of which lie died, the mother was 
held to be guilty of manslaughter, although it appeared that she had thrown the 
poker merely to frighten the child with whom she was angry and she had no idea 
of the presence of the other child who was actually hit and killed. Commenting on 
these facts, Park, said : “ If a blow is aimed at an individual unlawfully— 
and this was undoubtedly unlawful as an improper mode ol correction- and strikes 
another and kills him, 9 is manslaughter ; and there is no doubt d the child at whom 
the blow was aimed had been struck and died it would have been manslaughter, 
ana so it is under the piesenl ciiciimstances.'’ 1 So if A and B conspire to assault 
( with their fists, and C receive a chance blow from the list of either of them causing 
his death, both A and B aie guilty of manslaughter, because their initial act was 
illegal. But if suppose in such a case instead of hitting C with fist either A or B 
w'ere to suddenly lay hold of a weapon and therewith strike C, the other will not 
be liable for causing the death, as he could not be held responsible for an unlawful 
act not done in pursuance of the common design of them both. 2 

644. The exercise of a lawful right in an unlawful manner is an unlawful act 
taking away the defence afforded by the section. A person had trespassed into the 
house of the prisoner in his absence. On his return he desired him to leave, but he 
refused, which led to an altercation which excited the prisoner who gave him a kick, 
causing him an injury which occasioned his death. The prisoner being indicted for 
manslaughter, Alderson, B., said : “ A kick is not r. justifiable mode of turning a man 
out of your house, though he be a trespasser. If the deceased would not have died 
but for the injury he received, the prisoner having unlawfully caused that injury, 
he is guilty of manslaughter.” 3 The same view was taken in another case in which 
a person in sport threw stones down a coal-pit whereby a man was killed, though he 
happened to be a trespasser. 4 So there is nothing illegal in a friendly contest for 
the trial of skill or strength, but if a party take undue advantage of another and cause 
him injury, he will be criminally responsible. 


645. Unlawful Games. —This is in cases where the game itself was lawful. 
But where the game itself was unlawful, then no consent would condone an injury 
therein committed. In England, prize-fights, public boxing matches and the like 
wherein combatants fight for lucre and not for sport are unlawful, and persons 
engaging therein are guilty of assault to which the consent of the persons to the 
interchange of blows affords no answer, 5 whatever may have been the agreement 
between the parties. In fact, the Courts have even gone the length of not only 
holding the actual combatants liable, but they have even held the spectators to be 
accomplices. 6 

(1) Conner, 7 C. & P. 438. 4 C. & P. 537 ; Lewis , 1 C. & K 419 • 

(2) Caton, 12 Cox. C. C. 624. Coney, 8 Q. B. D. 534. 

(3) Wild, 2 Lew. C. C. 214. (6) Murphy, C. & P. 103, 1 Hale P. C 439* 

(4) Fenton, I Lew. C. C. 179. see to the same effect, Fost. Cr. L. 350 * Conev 

(5) Boulter v. Clarke, Buffer’s N. P. 16 ; 9 Q. B. D. 534. ' 

Mathew v. Ollerton, Comb, 218 ; Perkins, 
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646. The absence of criminal intent or knowledge alone does not therefore 

Facts Negative the .it were sufficient, there was no criminal intent, or 

Defence of Accident, knowledge in any of the cases before cited. Indeed, the pre- 

f ■ , . _ sence of thes e elements effectively rebuts any presumption 

L j C i aClent ' , or - ris before remarked, an act could not have been accidental if it 

tad been intended or known. In practice, therefore, the cases relating to accident 
presenting any difficulty, are those in which there is a question of unlawfulness or 
neghgence at some stage. If the act was unlawful, and an injury is caused, it is an 
offence whatevei may hat e been the intention. So if a peison give an improper 
quantity of liquor to a child and death ensue, it will be manslaughter, though the 
liquor may have been supplied for sport and without any criminal intention 1 
l he goods of a debtor were seized by a person who was put in possession theieof. 
the debtors plied him with liquor, himself drinking freely, till he was drunk. The 
debtor then put him into a cabriolet and caused him to be driven about the streets. 
W itlnn a couple of hours the man died. Lord Denman told the jury that the prison¬ 
er would be guilty of manslaughter, if he had driven him about the place, when the 
deceased was drunk, in order to keep him out of possession and thereby accele¬ 
rating his death. So the prisoner having the right to possession of a gun in the 
hands of the deceased, attempted to take it away by force, though he knew it to be 
loaded. In the struggle which ensued the gun went off accidentally and killed the 
eceased. Lord Campbell told the jury that though the prisoner was entitled to 
the gun, to take it away by force was unlawful; and that as the evidence showed 
that the discharge of the gun, though accidental, was the result of this unlawful 
act, it was their duty to find the prisoner guilty of manslaughter. 3 


647. It is,however,evident that the case wouldhave been one of pure acci- 
ent, if the prisoner had not known that the gun was loaded. In one case,however, 
the prisoner had found a pistol in the street, which he had reason to believe was not 
loaded, having tried it with a rammer. He took it home and standing before his 
wife he pulled up the cock in sport and touched the trigger. The pistol went off 
and killed the woman. He was indicted and convicted of manslaughter, though it 
was found that the rammer was too short and had, therefore, deceived him. But this 
is a view which is not likely to be taken, should such a case again arise. Indeed, as 
roster says . Accidents of this lamentable kind may be the lot of the wisest and 
the best of mankind, and most commonly fall among the nearest friends and rela¬ 
tions." 4 Foster himself cites the case of a man who went with his wife to dinner 
at the house of a friend, carrying with him his loaded gun, which on arrival at the 
house he discharged and kept aside in a private place. After the dinner he found 
it theie and carried it home, his wife carrying it a part of the way. On arrival at 
home he touched the trigger and the gun went off, killing the wife whom he dearly 
loved. It was found that a stranger had in the meantime handled the gun and re¬ 
turned it deposited in the place from where it had been taken. The prisoner was 
acquitted, on the ground that he had no reason to believe that the gun was loaded. 5 


648. Criminal Negligence. —This brings us to the subject of criminal negli¬ 
gence—a subject which has been already discussed elsewhere in another form 
(§§ 354-357). Cases of gun accident present differences due to the difference of views 
as regards the liability of persons handling dangerous weapons. It is sometimes said 
that a person handling a gun ought to know that it might be loaded. So he should, 
but what if he examined it and was satisfied that it was not, though this exami¬ 
nation was defective. Such was the case of the man who had examined the gun with a 
short rammer. He was reasonably cautious, though he was held to be guilty. But, as 
remarked by Foster, J. : “ The law in these cases doth not require the utmost caution 
that can be used ; it is sufficient that a reasonable precaution, what is usual and 


(4) Foster .Cr. L. 263 (264) ; 1 East P. 


266. 

(5) lb., 265. 



(1) Martin, 3 C. & P. 211. 

(2) Packard, C. & M, 246. 

(3) Archer, 1 F. & F. 351. 
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ordinary in the like cases, be taken.” 1 This is as true as it is supported by prece¬ 
dents. The amount of care and caution required depends upon tlie nature 4 of the 
occupation and the amount of risk to human life. The instance of a chemist’s 
apprentice negligently delivering laudanum, mistaking it for paregoric and thereby 
occasioning the death of a child, is an instance of negligence which may or may not 
be criminal according to the circumstances. So Bavlev, }., told the jury that if they 
thought that there was negligence on the part of the* prisoner, they were to find him 
guilty ; if not, they must acquit him. 2 in another case, the prisoner was indicted 
for causing the death of two females passing along the causeway in Liverpool where 
he had been slinging a cask, which fell and caused the death. It appears that there 
were three custom try modes of slinging casks there, one by slings passed round each 
end of the cask, a second by crane hooks, and a third by a single rope round the centre 
of the casks which was the manner in which the prisoner had slung it. The cask was 
hoisted up to the fourth story of a warehouse, and on being pulled endways, towards 
the door, it slipped from the rope, which it would not have done if it had been secured 
by any of the first two modes. Park, }., told the jury : “ The double slings are un¬ 
doubtedly the safest mode ; but if you think that the mode which the prisoner 
adopted was reasonably sufficient, you cannot convict him.” 3 

649. Negligent Driving. It is the duty <>f every person making use of a 
public way to so use it as not to cause injury to others who are equally entitled to 
use it. A person driving a cart has to see that persons walking on foot are not in¬ 
jured by his driving. And this liability continue whether the carriage'wav is or i> 
not apart from a footpath, for a foot passenger has the light to walk on the carriage¬ 
way if lie is so minded. 4 The amount of care required in driving or rifling along a 
public highway depends upon the time of the clay, its ciowded state and the 
nature of the animals driven or ridden. The same care is not required in driving at 
daytime as is required when driving at night. Again, a street crowded with chil¬ 
dren or a busy thoroughfare demands more caution than a deserted road. So, 
while a quiet animal may be easily driven, one has to take care that an unmanage¬ 
able animal does not get out of hands. So a person using the highway, has to 
acquaint himself with ar.d observe the rule of the road. 

650. Again, a public way is not a race course and persons have n< right to use 
it as such. If, therefore, carts race each other and run over a man killing him, they 
are both responsible for the death, for they were both using the road in an unlawful 
manner. Such was the case of Swindall and Osborne who were driving two carts 
loaded with pots from the potteries. On the way they got drunk and began to race 
with each other. It was night, and arriving at a toll-gate Swindall who appeared 
all along to have led the way, told the gate-keeper : ' ‘ We have driven over an old 
man.” The man died and they were indicted for manslaughter. For thel 
prosecution it was contended that it was perfectly immaterial in point of law whether 
one or both carts had passed over the deceased. The prisoners were in company and 
had concurred in jointly driving furiously along the road which was an unlawful 
act ; and as both had joined in it, each was responsible foi the consequences, though 
they might arise from the act of the other. For the prisoners it was contended that 
evidence showed that only one of the carts had run over the deceased, and the other 
was therefore entitled to an acquittal. But Pollock, C.B., said : “ I think that is 
not so. I think the counsel for the Crown is right in his law. If two persons are in 
this way inciting each other to do an unlawful act, and one of them runs over a man 
whether he be the first or the last, he would be equally liable. The person who runs 
over the man would be a principal in the first degree, and the other a principal in the 
second degree.” And referring to the condition of the deceased the Chief Baron 
said : “ The prisoners are charged with contributing to the death of the deceased by 
their negligent and improper conduct ; and if they did so, it matters not whether 


(1) Foster, Cr. L. 264; 1 East P. C. 266. 

(2) Tessytnond’s case, 1 Lew. C. C. 169. 

(3) Rigmaidon s case, 1 Lew. C. C. 180. 


(4) Boss v. Litton, 5 C. & P. 407 ; Grout 
6 C. & P. 629. 
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0r P"< contributed his own death, for in 

run a g a inst each other, and the driver^of both™ Cr " 11 ! I | al P roce edings. If two coaches 
remedy for damages against the other Rut ° blan ( le ,’ neither of them has any 

a totally different view ?oJ there each m h CaS6 .? l0 / S ° f life ' the law ta kes 

ensue, however large ’the s,T ' P f lty 15 r f ponsible for any blame that may 

human life, tha it admits of no TmHtTV and C° h ^ hly d «es the law value 

carelessness or neglumnce of TrTT,™ , 100 Wher ? hfe ha s been lost and ^he 
person .” 1 1 - e person las c °ntnbuted to the death of another 

651. 


no defence in such a case that the deceased was guilty of contii- 

Contributory Negli- apnearedthJ^Sh C H 0l \ an indictment for manslaughter, it 
gence No Defence. of mtoxfc it nn Tf 606336 ' 3 WaS Walk,n S alon g a road in a state 

On seeW the die C P n T er was drivin 8 a P a ir without reins, 
to get out of the way, but from the ranid^ . ie P n s«ner called out to him twice 
he could not do so^ndTneTf tlT ? aC ? ° f the h ° rSe and his own intoxication 
It was held that the pdsoner was over him and he was killed, 

drive as to prevent anv accident nHni? ° u^nslaughter, as it was his duty to so 

tion of the deceased and his calling him mu HiT "Tf ” cc,ir ’ and that the intoxica- 
In another case, the driver of a r -irt wn - = . 1 . dld . not , take aw ay that responsibility. 3 
and while he was sitting there hie r-> ■+ ,n g inside instead of at the driver’s seat, 

flowers on the road. He was held vniltv P assed ove 'j' a ch dd who was gathering up 
he was guilty of negligence 4 sT wh< P T T lau g hter , as hy sitting inside the cart 
each other, and a driver of one in wh’ • wo opposition omnibuses were racing 

of the other, which upset the om!iibSs? Patterir J h( ^^ fri ^ ed the horses 
whether you are satkfipH • : ’. .said . 1 he question is, 

that, by reason of his gross negligence* 5 hThaT^ m SUch a ne ghgent manner 

and that depends onSetherfh^' ’ l0St th< i command of his horses; 

that he had been racin" with the >tn rS6S •, were un ruly, or whether you believe 
he could not stop them - because ] er omm bus, and had so urged his horses that 

them afterwards P if he had lost th; however , he might be endeavouring to stop 

then he isn tSt T e ll Wa ?. run away with, without any act of his own, 
was the prisoner dn^vinl asTit a?5 SuK Ze T omnibuses racing ? and 

y n ou aTe d o h f e tS ed HiS h0rS6S t0 T rapid a P aCe ’ th " ^ tTem^Vf 

arc of that opinion you ought to convict him.” 5 * 

where aTnan^ffror? ^? nt !, ib ^ or y was again strongly urged in a case 

appearedThat at th^e h T h k Wa f, rUn over b y the prisoner’s cart, and it 

riX.Tin th 1 at th f he had been walking in the middle of the road in snite of 

repeated warnings, whereupon Rolfe, B., said : “Whatever may have been the 

S^y n ?xo^ted e 7^ d th am dCarly ° f 0pi f m u n that the P ris oners would not be 
be traced to the r ne f 1 T e C !, nsequ r c es of th eir own illegal acts, which would 

any one shoulcl Triv? g6n T i ’ any SUCh existed - 1 am of opinion that if 
as to be h m h P y al ° ng a S reat thoroughfare leading to a large town 

middle of the road T lu Tn S ° VCr ? ny ? edestrian who may happen to be in the 

."tot sttTt? T i“?f 1 acl . in * he . e r e » f * h<! “1. if deathtS to 

ent on to add that there was a wide distinction between a civil action for pecuniary 


(1) Swindall, 2 C. & R. 230. 

54 ( 2 ) Per Lush, J., in Jones, 11 Cox. C. C 

(3) Walker, 1 C. & p. 320. 


(4) Knight's case, 1 Lew. C. C. 168. 

(5) Knight’s case, 1 Lew. C. C. 168 

(6) Longbottom, 3 Cox. C. C. 439. 
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compensation for death arising from negligence, and a proceeding by way of indict¬ 
ment for manslaughtei. In the one case liability of one depends upon the balance 
of negligence, whereas in the other, negligence is punished ; but, if then be contri¬ 
butory negligence, it is taken into account in awarding the sentence. 

653. The crowded state of a road was urged as a plea in extenuation in a 
case in which Perrin, J., however, told the jury that “ this unusual concourse of 
people, instead of offering any extenuation for the prisoner, or diminishing the 
criminality of his careless driving, if they found it to have been such, would but be a 
circumstance to add to it, and that it was his duty as well as of all driving upon 
such occasions, to take more than ordinary precautions against ac< idents, and to 
use more than ordinary diligence for the safety of the public.” 1 

654. So while a person is not bound to observe the rule of the road, he is 
bound to use additional precaution if he uses the wrong side, for he ought then to 
know that he then runs a greater risk of causing accidents. 2 


655. 


Servants’ 
gence. 


Negli- 


Allied to the subject of contributory negligence is the subject of neg¬ 
ligence of servants. If the mastei and servant engage in 
a dangerous trade, and the master is guilty of some negli¬ 
gence, which alone, however, was insufficient to produce 
the mischief, the fact that the negligence of the servant, snperadded to that of the 
master, had caused the injury, would not render the master criminally liable for it. 
It was so held in a case in which the prisoner was the maker of fireworks which he 
stocked on the premises, contrary to statute. During his absence, by the negligence 
of one of his servants, the fireworks became ignited and set lire to a neighbouring 
house, the occupant of which was burnt to death. Willes, )., com ic ted the master 

of misdemeanour holding that, if he had not stocked the fireworks contrary to 
the statute, the lire would not have occurred. But on a case reserved, the prisoner 
was acquitted, Cockburn, C.J., holding that, though the prisoner was guilty of 
illegal act, it was not necessary and immediate cause of the death, since, 
superadded to his negligence, there was the negligence of the servant. 3 But this 
was a case of negligence of the servant. The case could have been differently 
decided, if the servant had been guilty of a wilful act, as in the case of the baker 
who was held liable, because his servant, to his knowledge, had mixed noxious 
materials in his bread. 4 In another case, it was suggested that even in a case of 
negligence of servant, if it could be shown that the injury was well within the 
contemplation of the master, he would be liable. 5 


656. As already observed, a person may not be civilly liable and yet he may 

be criminally prosecuted. (§ 852). These cases are, however, 
Civil Liability. those which stand on the border land between civil and 

criminal law. It is sometimes said that accident of itself 
is not a defence to civil suit, but this is certainly not the view of civil law. 
As Parke, B., said : “ When the act is that of the servant in performing 

his duty to his master, the rule of law we consider to he is that the only 

remedy in that case is against the master, and then only is maintainable, when 
that act is negligent or improper ; and this rule applies to all cases where 
the carriage or cattle of a master is placed in the care and under the manage¬ 
ment of a servant, a rational agent. The agent’s direct act or trespass is not the 

direct act of the master.In all cases where a master gives the direction and control 

over a carriage, or animal or cattle to another rational agent, the master is 
responsible in an action on the case for want of skill or care of the agent—no 

more.” 6 So where the servant was driving his master inacarriage and the horses 

took fright at the barking of a dog and bolted, knocking down the plaintiff who was 
in the highway, it was held that the injury was purely accidental, and as it 
could not be attributed to the negligence of the servant, neither the master 


(1) Murray, 5 Cox. C. C. 509. 

(2) Pluckwell v. Wilson, 5 C. & P. 375. 

(3) Bennett, Bell. C. C. 1. 

(4) Dixon, M. & S. 11. 


(5) Lister, 26 L. J M. C. 196. 

(6) Sharrod v. London and North-Western 
Ry. Co., 4 Ex. 580 (586). 
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therefore based on tl mC cnmina lablbt 3 of a person on account of negligence is 
of kind Same COnSlderatl0ns ' The di «erence is one of degree and not 

657. Accident in Doinsi an Unlawful Apt tu a 

shoot porcupines with the deceased. They agreed to take uJTrtT* Went , ° Ut t0 
the jungle and He in wad for game, which' was donl ^ ^accused 

;l P ° rCUpine ’ he fired in th at direction, but the 
penetrated the heart of his companion who died immediatelv The accused 

was shooting with an unlicensed gun, but it was held that the case was one oi 

Tte e iud™ “17 Secti "" ilnd th « «* ““-0 w» end,led 
i 7 l 7 ' , S ‘ VeS ” C ' "'f °" ‘° r aCf l U,,tal ' b «> « is clear that it draws 

IS said that a ner on “ “ ^ that is to say, whenever it 

result what T"! ™ Un l awful ^cupation is responsible for the 

what is nrohihitpff 1 1 - ^ f C f ? n aw ^ u ness t ^ e occupation is something more than 

which is nmh dW f0r f purp ° se 0f revenue or census. It implies something 

for anvthint wholl S d a" 8 !° gal f ° r SOme P ur P ose . d cannot be referred to 
ior anything wholly unconnected with the purpose. 

Chief 0 f 6 fnait S icJ 3 h r e L a H StatUte ““J 68 l duty with the ob i ect of preventing a mis- 
torv dutv suffers a l ’f a °’ by reaS0n ° f another ’ s neglect of the statu- 

respectmf such Ls T ? dlfferent ? md ’ is not titled to maintain an action in 

stat?tS^hp f o^ hlC S y r Were Wa d overboard - jt was held that the object of the 
and not to nrLTnt ^ mg PreVCnt t u 6 Spread ° f conta g ious disease among animals, 

Aplt R , <u agams i penls 0f the sea - the Plaintiff could not recover.' 

had contmrneH ' * ' ? ’ Y reaS ° n ° f the neglect complained of, the cattle 

the c^e stands n T fT dlsease ’ the case would have been different. But as 
the case stands on this declaration, the answer to the action is this : Admit there 

aWe e th n c a mr C \ 0f 7 : admit K there has b cen a consequent injury, but for an 

for fll n dlffereat P ur P° se i its object was not to regulate the duty of the carrier 
ior ail purposes, but only tor one particular purpose." 6 

659 The accused was engaging in a fight, in which a woman intervened to 

prevent, whereupon the accused aimed a blow at the woman, but it accidentally 

fell upon and killed the infant she was carrying. It was held that this section 

afforded no defence, as the accused had attempted to assault the woman which was 
in itself a wrongful act. 7 

660 These cases, by no means exhaustive, are sufficient to explain the opera¬ 
tion of negligence in the formation of crime. Other cases will be found cited in the 
commentary under section 52 (§§ 354-363). 

(1) Holmes v. Mather, L. R. 10 Ex. 261 ; 

the same view has been taken by Denman’ 

J * m Stanley v. Powell, (1891) 1. Q. B. 86. in 

which all the cases on the point have been 
reviewed. 

(2) Stanley v. Powell, (1891) 1 Q. B. 86. 

(3) Txmappa, 3 Bom. L. R. 678. 


260; 


(4) 1 Hale P. C. 475 ; 1 East. P. C. 
Foster Cr. L. 259. 

(5) Gorris v. Scott, L. R. 9 Ex. 125 ; 
Ward v. Hoebres, 4 App. Cas. 13. 

(6) Ib„ p, 130. 

(7) Jageshar, 74 I. C. 533. 
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Act likely to cause 
harm, but done with¬ 
out criminal intent, 
and to prevent other 
harm. 


81. Nothing is an offence merely by reason of its 
being done with the knowledge that it is likely to 
cause harm, if it be done without any criminal inten¬ 
tion to cause harm, and in good faith for the purpose 
of preventing or avoiding other harm to person or 
property. 


Explanation .—It is a question of fact in such case whether the harm to 
be prevented or avoided was of such a nature and so imminent as to justify 
or excuse the risk of doing the act w ith the knowledge that it was likely to 
cause harm. 


Illustrations. 

(a) A, the captain of a steam vessel, suddenly and without any fault or negligence 
on his part, finds himself in such a position that, before he can stop his vessel, lie must 
inevitably run down a boat B with twenty or thirty passengers on board, unless he 
changes the course of his vessel, and that, by changing his course, he must incur risk of 
running down a boat C with only two passengers on board, which he may possibly clear. 
Here, if A alters his course without any intention to run down the boat C. and in good 
faith for the purpose of avoiding the danger to the passengers in the boat B, lie is not 
guilty of an offence, though he may run down the boat C by doing an act which he knew 
was likely to cause that effect, if it be found as a matter of fact that the danger which 
he intended to avoid was such as to excuse him in incurring the risk of running down C. 


(b) A in a great fire pulls down houses in order to prevent the conflagration from 
spreading, He does this with the intention in good faith of saving human life or property. 
Here if it be found that the harm to be prevented was of such a nature and so immi¬ 
nent as to excuse A's act, A is not guilty of the offence. 


661. Analogous Law.—This section recognizes the doctrine of self-preser¬ 
vation, since it speaks of prevention of harm to person or property, which may lie 
of the offender or of any other person. The authors of the Code gave an instance of 
a smith forced by dacoits to open a door which he did, to avoid his own torture and 
death. But the case would be different if he had belonged to a gang of dacoits and 
had then been forced to open the door which he was unwilling to do. A thief who 
steals, because he would otherwise starve, has similarly no excuse for doing so ; it 
he were excused, it would let in a large body of men to prey upon society and thus 
destroy the very foundation of society itself. 


662. Principle.—This section only gives legislative sanction to the doctrine 
of salvage common in the law of all nations. Indeed, it is a doctrine of necessity 
which has, since the sacrifice of Iphigenia, found ready recognition in all mundane 
transactions. It sanctions the doing of an evil so that good may come. It permits 
the infliction of a lesser evil in order to avert the greater evil. The two illustrations 
appended are based upon that assumption. The section requires that the act 
done should be without “ criminal intention,” but the word “intention" is here 
evidently used in a somewhat narrower sense and as distinguished from knowledge. 
Its primary meaning is the aim or resolution of the mind to produce an effect upon 
the sensible world. Its secondary meaning is the presumption which law makes 
of such a resolution from action accompanied by knowledge of the consequence. 
The section only requires that “ criminal intention " in the first sense shall be 
absent, for intention in the second sense was certainly present in the mind of the 
Captain in illustration (a) who knowingly runs down boat C to save his own (See 
s. 24). His motive was certainly not to run down C, but motive is not always the 
same thing as intention (§ 205). The antithesis of intention and motive may in 
practice create difficulties. But the Legislature has wisely excluded cases of 
deliberate mischief from penal immunity, though the boundary line between knowl¬ 
edge and intention may sometimes be invisible. The conditions imposed by the 
Legislature for penal immunity in any case is that the act which constitutes an 
offence should not have been so intended, but what should have been intended is 
the prevention of some imminent injury. The explanation leaves the determination 
of this question to the jury, and rightly so, for the question depends upon how a 
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5?j£sn«er “ : 

/ r \ t i t °thei* means were less effective or more costlv or 

(< ) that the means employed were most efficient.’ Stly ’ ° r 

“ e * nin « 0t Wo "V «•«* knowledge that it is likely to cause 
,larm As , t0 thc meaning of the term “ knowledge’’ here see s 24wZ 

Inch see S a Preventing or avoiding other harm ” : The harm caused need not 
1 e necessarily less than the harm averted, though this question would become material 

, 66 , 4 ;, Necessity as a Defence to Criminality.-As has been alreadv 
einar-e , us section is grounded on the wide doctrine of necessity (§ 662) It is 

law of necessity as led Agamemnon to make the sacrifice of Iphigenia The 
captain who capsizes a boat to save his own, a person who dismantles houses to arrest 
the progress of fire, appeal to the same law of necessity as those who deal blow for 

t d h f C In *L an Le ^ lslat ure has thought fit to sanction this doctrine wfll be 

be caused, and the question may be whether this injury may extend to the 

and D h f Cr ° f a fe lov ^: bein S to assuage hunger. Such a question arose in England 
and t forms the leading case on the point. There three seamen and a boy thf crew 

Cane of n Good y Hone' away in a st . orm 011 the hi S h seas, 1,600 miles from the 

the said yacht. They had no food and no water in this boat and in order to save 
themselves fiom a certain death they put the boy to death and fed on the boy’s 
body, when they were picked up by a passing vessel. Y 

665 It was certain that if they had not fed on the boy’s body they would 
have died before they were picked up. It was also probable that the boy killed 
would have succumbed earlier than the three remaining seamen In fact the 
slaughter of some one was imminently indispensable to save the lives of the rest, 
and the question was whether the prisoners who had killed and eaten the boy were 

ofHhe °ntw r ? er ’ was T so held b X Lord Coleridge, C. J., with the concurrence 

of the other four Judges. In so holding the learned Chief Justice, however, laid 

some stress upon the fact that the boy was selected for the sacrifice unfairly and 

without his consent. But on the question of the right of a person to take another’s 

life to save his own, the judgment was equally explicit. It laid down that law 

does not recognize in man the absolute necessity of preserving his life. And that as 

regards morality it recognizes the duty of sacrificing it for the sake of saving another 

life. It is further admitted that there was in this case no such excuse unless the killing 

was justified by what has been called “ necessity .” But the temptation to the act) 

which existed there, was not what the law has ever called necessity, nor is it to be 
regretted. J 

666. Though law and morality are not the same, and many things may be im¬ 
moral which are not necessarily illegal, yet the absolute divorce of law from morality 
would be a fatal consequence ; and such divorce would follow if the temptation 
?’.°-J Tlurder ' n ^ b ' s , cas . e were to be held by law an absolute defence of it. It is not so 
Tu preserve one s life is generally speaking a duty, but it may be the plainest and 
highest duty to sacrifice it. War is full of instances in which it is a man’s duty not 
to live, but to die. The duty in case of shipwreck, of a captain to his crew, of the 


(1) Bentham’s Principles of Penal Laws. 

(2) s. 100, post. 


(3) “ Necessity overcomes law. 
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crew to the passengers, of soldiers to women and children.these duties impose 

on men the moral necessity, not of the preservation, but of the sacrifice of their lives 
for others, from which in no country, least of all it is to be hoped in England, will 
men ever shrink, as indeed, they have net shrunk. It is not correct, therefore, 
to say that there is any absolute or unqualified necessity for preserving one's life. 
It is not needful to point out the awful danger of admitting the principle which has 
been contended for. Who is to be the judge of this sort of necessity? By what 
measure is the comparative value of lives to be measured ? Is it to be strength, 
or intellect, or what ? It is plain that the principle leaves to him who is to profit 
by it to determine the necessity which will justify him in deliberately taking another’s 
life to save his own. In this case the weakest, the youngest, the most unresisting, 
was chosen. Was it more necessary to kill him than one of the grown-up men? 
The answer must be ‘ No’— 

“ So spake the Fiend, and with necessity, 

The tyrant’s plea excused his devilish deeds.” 

It is not suggested that in this particular case the deeds were “ devilish,” but 
it is quite plain that such a principle, once admitted, might be made the legal cloak 
for unbridled passion and atrocious crime. There is no safe path for Judges to tread 
but to ascertain the law to the best of their ability and to dec ap> it according to their 
judgment, and if in any case the law appears to be too severe on individuals, to leave 
it to the Sovereign to exercise that prerogative of mercy which the Constitution lias 
entrusted to the hands fitted to dispense it. 

It must not be supposed that in refusing to admit temptation to be an 
excuse for crime it is forgotten how terrible the temptation was ; how awful the 
suffering; how hard in such trials to keep the judgment straight and the conduct 
pure. We are often compelled to set up standards we cannot reach ourselves, and 
to lay down rules which we could not ourselves satisfy. But a man lias no light to 
declare temptation to be an excuse, though he might himself have yielded to it. or 
allow compassion for the criminal to change or weaken in any manner the legal 
definition of crime.” 1 


667. Grove, [., fully concurred with this judgment and added : “If the two 
accused men were justified in killing Parker, then if not rescued in time, two of the 
three survivors would be justified in killing the third, and of the two who remained 
the stronger would be justified in killing the weaker, so that three men might be 
justifiably killed to give the fourth a chance of surviving.” 2 This w r as the case, it 
will be noted, of a person who had deliberately killed another for food. And it was 
a case in which the victim had not been a consenting party. If suppose the boy 
and the three men had cast lots for the life of one of them, would the case have been 
different? Evidently not, for such was the case supposed by Sir James Stephen 
of sailors who had to cast lots to throw some of them overboard to save themselves 
and to which Lord Coleridge referred in these terms : “ The American case 3 cited 
by my brother Stephen in his Digest from Warton on Homicide, in which it was de¬ 
cided, correctly indeed, that sailors had no right to throw passengers overboard to 
save themselves, but on the somewhat strange ground that the proper mode of deter¬ 
mining who was to be sacrificed was to vote upon the subject by ballot, can hardly, as 
my brother Stephen says, be an authority satisfactory to a Court in this country ” 4 

668. The principles deducible from the leading English case are then the 


following : (i) Self-preservation is not an absolute necessity • 
Necessity Justify- No man has a right to take another’s life to presei ve his 
ng om c e. own . ^ ) There is no necessity that justifies homicide. The 

last requires an explanation. When it is said that no necessity justifies homicide, 


(1) Per Lord Coleridge, C. J., in Dudley (2) lb., p.288, note 1. 

and Stephens, 14 Q. B. D. 273 (287, 288). The (3) This was the case of Commonwealth 

Court passed the sentence of death on the v. Holmes, cited in Wharton’s Homicide 

prisoners, but that sentence was afterwards p. 237. 

commuted to one of six months'imprison- (4) Dudley, 14 Q.B. D. 273 (285). 
ment. [Ib., p. 288, note 2.) 
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is of two kinds ‘ (i) a !!°”neceiity‘lhid, e i?rf a 

relates to the public justice and safety. The former i" S£SS£ 
a man to his own defence and safeguard.” 1 y wmcn 0Dil ged 

669. In other words, homicide is justifiable only in self-defence 1 2 and when if 
is necessary for the good of society—as in the case of war. It is justifiable in no other 
case. But these cases naturally refer to death when it is the result of direct voli 
tion and violence. The same principle cannot be extended to where a person puts 
another s life in jeopardy to save his own. Such a case is assumed in illustration 
}' wheie a captain runs down the boat C with two passengers, imperilling their 
life for the sake of saving the passengers of his own boat. Such a case presents 
some analogy to the case supposed by Lord Bacon of two ship-wrecked persons 
clinging to a plank not large enough to support both, on which one pushes off another 
to save himself upon which he is drowned. 3 Sii William Blackstone thinks 
this is not a crime on the ground of self-defence '* since their both remaining on the 
same weak plank is a mutual, though innocent, attempt upon, and an endangering 
of each other s life. Both in this case as well as in the case of the captain of the 
d ustratmn, there was no direct bodily harm, but harm nevertheless, which jeopardiz- 
eel lire. Harm to this extent is in extreme cases evidently justifiable. 


670. But the section puts no limit on the haim that may justifiably be done in 
any case. It makes it a question of fact to be decided in accordance with the circum- 
stances of each case. This view was evidently enacted, following the report of the 
English Criminal Law Commissioners, who had recorded the following opinion: 

We are certainly not prepared to suggest that necessity should in every case be a 
justification. We are equally unprepared to suggest that necessity should in no case 
be a defence; we judge it better to leave such questions to be dealt with when, if ever, 
they arise in practice, by applying the piinciple of law to the circumstances of the 
particular case. 1 here can be no doubt but that this opinion has been embodied 
in the explanation, the effect of which is to leave the question of necessity as a defence 
to criminal liability for determination in each case. All the same the English prece¬ 
dents show how far the doctrine of necessity has received the sanction of English 

Law, and how far it will receive sanction if a similar question comes up for deci- 
sion in this country. * 


671. Dangerous Method of Detecting Crime.—The question what 
injury a man may justifiably inflict upon another for the preservation of his own 
property is one upon which the section sheds no certain light. That any harm in¬ 
cluding death may be caused in self-defence is of course clear. 5 But the question 
here, is, what harm he may cause voluntarily, not in defence of threatened injury 
to his property, but to safeguard it against possible injury. The question arose and 
was decided in a case in which one Dhania Daji owned some date-trees at Tithal 
from which the toddy was being constantly stolen. In order to detect the unknown 
thief, he put into certain of the pots some of the juice of the milkbush. This toddy was 
purchased from a boy (whether he was or was not the thief is not clear from the report 
of the case) by some soldiers who drank it and thereupon they weie seized with 
vomiting and purging and a burning sensation in the throat. .Medical aid was im¬ 
mediately at hand and the use of the stomach-pump relieved the sufferers. The 
owner was then prosecuted under s. 328 of the Code for administering poison oi caus¬ 
ing it to be taken with intent to cause hurt, and he was convicted bv the Court whose 
short judgment, however, g ; ves no reason for their view. It, however, states that 
“ the case does not come within the provisions of s. 81 of the Indian Penal Code, 
which applies only to acts done without any criminal intention to cause harm.” 6 


(1) 1 Hale P. C. 478. 

(2) S. 100. post. 

(3) Bacon’s Elements, c. 5; Hawk P. C. 73. 


(4) 4 Black Comm. 186. 

(5) Dhania Daji, 5 B. H. C. R. 59. 

(6) Dhania Daji, 5 B. H. C. R. 59. 
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There was no criminal intention in the present case, though there was the intention 
to cause harm and as that was alone sufficient to justify a conviction under s. 328, 
the case was perhaps rightly decided. But if the offence had turned on the presence 
of criminal intention, there can be no doubt that Dhania had no such intention. 

672. Indeed, the true reason why the case is not saved by this section is 
that stated in the explanation, namely, the harm to be prevented was neither so 
great nor so imminent as to have justified Dhania in doing the act which lie knew 
might cause widespread harm. In short, the trap laid was unjustifiable on the 
ground of its great risk. If the risk had not been so great, the act would not have 
been criminal. Indeed, the fixing of an electric burglar alarm which gives a 
nocturnal intruder a rude shock and holds him in its grip is not an offence but a 
legitimate precaution which any householder might think lit to adopt. Indeed, if 

Dhania had mixed a less deleterious drug to attain his object, he could not have 
been convicted under s. 328. 

673. On this principle Jardine, J., justified a kick given by a sentry on duty 
to a police Chief Constable while attempting to force his guaid in front of a house 
on fire, which he was doing in the discharge of his duty, but which the sentry did 
not know, as the Chief Constable was not in uniform. So Jardine, J., said : “ The 
kick would be justified under s. 81 of the Penal Code as given in good faith for the 
purpose of preventing much greater harm, the looting of the house or the spread 
of the tire, on the same principle, that the man is excused by that section, who in a 
great fire pulls down other people s houses to prevent the conflagration from 
spreading. As Bostan (the accused) did not know the official character of the Chief 
Constable, and as this ignorance was a mistake of fact, and not of law, he must be 
dealt with as if the Chief Constable were an ordinary citizen." 1 So where the accused, 
a member of the Governor’s Council, was tried for imprisoning and deposing 
Lord Pigot, Governor of Madras, on the ground that he had, by his arbitrary and 
unconstitutional conduct, brought public business to a stand-still, Lord Mansfield 
in convicting the prisoner, observer : " In England it cannot happen, but in India 
you may suppose a possible case ; but in that case it must be imminent extreme 
necessity. There must be no other remedy to apply to for redress : it must be very 
imminent, it must be very extreme ; and in the whole they do, they must appear 
clearly to do it with a view to preserve the society and themselves, with a view of 
preserving the whole." 2 

674. The cases falling under this section must be distinguished from those 

Self-defence. in which the act is justified on the ground of self-defence. 

The two classes of cases have often been dealt with as if they 
were reducible to the same principle. 3 But they are entirely distinct and distin¬ 
guishable, and a given case may be defended on the ground of " private defence " 
though it may be indefensible under this section. And there may be cases which are 
defensible on either ground. Such was held to be the case of one who had locked 
up a person found drunk and disorderly on a public way. 4 


Act of a child under 82. Nothing is an offence which is done by a child 

seven years of age. under seven years of age. 

675. Analogous Law. —" Infants under the age of discretion," wrote 
Blackstone, “ ought not to be punished by any criminal prosecution whatever. 3 
What the age of discretion is, in various nations, is a mattei of some variety. The 
civil law distinguishes the age of minors, or those under twenty-five years old, into 
three stages: infantia , from the birth till 7 years age, pueritia, from 7 to 14, and 
pubertus from 14 upwards. The period of pueritia , or childhood, was again’sub¬ 
divided into two equal parts : from 7 to 10£ was aetas inf antiale p ro xima ,{rom U)\ 
to 14 was actas pubertiati proxima. During the first stage of infancy and the next 


(1) Bostan , 17 B.626. 

(2) Stratton, 21 St. Tr. 1046 (1224). 

(3) 1 Russ, Crimes, pp. 847, 848. 


(4) Gopal Naidu, 46 M. 605 (631) F R 

(5) Hawk, P. C. 2. V " 
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half stage of childhood, infantia proxima, they were not punished for any crime.'' 
During the other half stage of childhood, approaching to puberty, from 1(U to 14 
they were indeed, punishable, if found to be doli capaces, or capable of mischief • 
but with many mitigations, and not with the utmost rigour of the law. During last 
stage (at the age of puberty, and upwards), minors were liable to be punished, as well 
capitally, “ as otherwise .” 1 2 3 The rule of the civil law as to the absolute and qualified 
immunity of infants has found its way into the system of most countries. So under 
the laws of England “under 7 years of age, indeed, an infant cannot be guilty of 
felony, for then a felonious discretion is almost an impossibility in nature ; but at 
8 years old lie may be guilty of felony. Also, under 14, though an infant shall be 
prima facie adjudged to be doli incapax , yet if it appearsto the Court and jury, that 
he was doli capax, and could discern between good and evil, he may be convicted 
and suffer death .” 4 As regards rape English law presumes that a boy under 14 is 
incapable of committing that offence, but under the Code, while a boy under seven 
is held totally irresponsible for that or any ofience, there is no presumption of non- 

case of a boy under 14, it being a question of fact in each case 
whether the offence of rape, or indeed, any other offence has been committed . 5 

676. The exemption made here in favour of infants of below 7, does not 
extend to offences under special or local laws . 6 So an infant below 12 may be 
con\ ic ted of an offence under the Indian Railways Act , 7 and he may be sentenced 
to whipping, the Court having the discretion of binding over the father or guardian 
against repetition of the offence by the infant. So an infant may be punished under 
other Acts which are enacted to preserve public health, order or sanitation, and in 
fact, any offence of which mens rea is not an essential ingredient. 

677. Principle.—This section and the next lay down a rule which, owing to 
its origin to the civil law, had long since become established in the criminal systems of 
all civilized countries. An infant below 7 is absolutely doli incapax. In the ordinary 
course of nature a person of such age is absolutely incapable of distinguishing between 
right and wrong. There may be an occasional example of exceptional precocity, 
but such cases must indeed be rare, and law cannot take notice of such freaks. After 
attaining the age of / the absolute immunity of infants is qualified, and infants 
between 7 and 12 are criminally liable, if it is shown that they have attained the requi¬ 
site degree of understanding to discriminate between right and wrong. It will be 
seen that the age of qualified immunity has, so far as regards this country 
been reduced from 14 to 12,® as it was considered that children born in the tropics 
sometimes attain the requisite understanding at that age. This fact is recognised 
by the Indian Majority Act , 9 which has fixed the age of 18 as the ordinary 
period for attaining majority, which is thus 3 years less than the age of majority 
under English Law. 


678. Meaning of Words.—” Nothing is an offence which is done by a child," 
i.e., so far as the child itself is concerned. If an adult employs a child below 7 
years to commit an offence, he is liable, though the child is not. 

679. Privilege of Infancy. —An infant under 7 years can do no wrong. He 
can commit no crime as he is incapable of understanding the consequences of his acts. 
If therefore a. child is accused of an offence under the Code, proof of the fact that he 
was at the time below 7 3 /ears of age is ipso facto an answer to the prosecution . 10 
It is not then open to the prosecution to prove precocity of intellect, or any fact to 
rebut the presumption of innocence, which is then irrebuttable. In England, the 
law in this respect is slightly different, depending as it does upon the distinction 
there drawn between a felony and a misdemeanour. An infant under 12 is there 

(1) Inst., 3-20-10. (6) S. 42, ante. 

(2) 4 Black. 22. (7) Act IX of 1890, s. 130. 

(3) 1 Hale P. C. 27. (8) S. 83. 

(4) 4 Black. 23. ( 9 ) A ct IX of 1875. 

(5) Paras Ram, 37 A. 187; cf. Gopal Naidu, (10) Lukhini Agradanini, 22 W. R. 27 (28). 

46 M. 605, F. B. V ' 6 
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said to be privileged only in case of non-feasance , 1 but for misdemeanour accom¬ 
panied with force and violence, as a riot or battery, lie is not immune . 2 So he 
maybe, it is said, convicted of a forcible entry 3 or cheating . 4 But no cases have 
been recorded of the conviction of a child below 7, and the absolute rule here enact¬ 
ed is then practically the modern English rule, under which it is settled that an 
infant below 7 cannot be convicted of a felony. And therefore, a person cannot 
justify taking such an infant into custody and taking him before a Magistrate on the 
ground that he had been caught stealing a piece of wood . 5 

680. It will be seen that, while this section speaks of “ under seven” and the 
next section of ” above seven,” the two sections make no provision for an infant of 
7 years. But such an infant should be dealt with under this rather than under 
the next section. In a case the jury having found and in fact having committed an 
act which would, if he were an adult, be homicide, pardon was granted because 
it was found that at the time of the commission of the act he was under seven . 6 
He would be entitled to an acquittal undei the Code. 

680-A. Where an adult purchased from a child, aged 6 years, two pieces 
of cloth worth fifteen annas for an anna, and it appeared that the child had taken 
them from the house of a third person, it was held that, as the child could not steal, 
the receiver could not be convicted under s. 411 of the Code, but nevertheless, he 
might be convicted of criminal misappropriation, if he knew that the property be¬ 
longed to the child’s guardian, and dishonestly misappropriated it to his own use . 7 

681. Though a child below 7 years is incapable of committing an offence, 
a person may employ it as an innocent agent for the commission of a crime, in which 
case, the adult will be responsible in the same way as if he had himself committed the 
crime. If suppose in the case last cited the accused had asked the child to fetch him 
the clothes, which he had done, he would have been guilty of theft though he could 
not be convicted as a receiver. So again, an adult abettor of a child under 7 may be 
convicted of abetment, though the child abetted was by law incapable of committing 
an offence 8 A person may, for instance, employ a child below 7 to set lire to another’s 
house, or to murder another by administering him poison. In such case the 
abettor would be punished though the child could not. 

83. Nothing is an offence which is done by a 

seven ° f and lM under child above seven years of age and under twelve, who 
twelve, of immature bas . not att ained sufficient maturity of understanding 
understanding. to judge of the nature and consequence of his conduct 

on that occasion. 

682. Analogous Law.—Under the Civil law the period of qualified 
criminal responsibility is fixed between 7 and 14, which is also the rule adopted in 
England. But this section fixes the shorter period ending with 12 years, which was 
approved by the Law Commissioners who wrote : “ With reference to the precocity 
of children in the East, the rule of the Indian Code, which fixes the age of twelve as 
the period after which the plea of immaturity of understanding shall not be allowed, 
appears to be proper.” 9 The age of 12 years was the age of possible discretion 
under the ancient Saxon law . 10 The effect of this section as distinguished from the 
corresponding English rule is thus explained by the Law Commissioners : “ It would 
seem from this [i.e. y the section) that maturity of understanding is to be presumed 
in the case of such a child, unless the negative be proved on the defence. By the 
English Law, in the case of a child from 7 to 14 years of age, incapacity to commit 
a crime is to be presumed until the contrary be proved. After 14 years capacity 
is to be presumed until the contrary be proved .” 11 

(1) 1 Hale P. C. 20. (7) Makbulshah, (1885) ] Weir 740 

(2) lb. (8) S. 108, Exp. 3, lllus. (a), (b). 

(3) 4 Bac. Aler, 591. (9) First Report, s. 117. 

(4) Bac. Ab. Infancy H. (10) 4 Black. 23. 

(5) Marsh v. Loader, 14 C. P. (N. S.) (11) 4 Black. 23; so held in Lukhini Apy* 

53 5- danini, 22 W. R., 27 (28). * 

(6) 1 Hale P. C. 27. ' 
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vilppp a 83 ' i M rinCl pi le ’ Un<ier En « lish law > as already observed, (§ 682) the nri- 
v lege ° f a child aged between 7 to 14, is absolute, while it is qualified in this count™ 

tie reason being that cases are known to occur when a child tinder 14 is fnnnri 7’ 

iave attained sufficient maturity of understanding to be able to judge the nature 

s&rsrs hmir eahoi,sh m ~ ^ -Ms: 


684. Meaning of Words.— 

i • ■ ■ 


j . 7 . ,, -- Who has not attained sufficient maturity nf 

understanding means maturity of understanding sufficient to -judge of the 

nature and consequence of his conduct on that occasion.” The consequences of his 
onduct here spoken of do not mean the penal consequences, but the natural conse¬ 
quences which flow from a voluntary act, such for instance, as that, when fire is 

applied to an inflammable substance it will burn, or that a heavy blow with an axe 
or a sword will cause death or grievous hurt.’ " 

685. Qualified Privilege of Children between 7 and 12._Under Civil 

law a person under 18 is incapable of entering into a contract. Under the Code 
a person below 7 is incapable of committing a crime ; and a person above 7 and 
below 12 may or may not be able to commit a crime according to his individual 
intelligence. Full criminal responsibility commences after 12, though civil liability 
does not commence till a person has completed his eighteenth year. Law thus 
presumes earlier development of the faculty to understand criminal responsibility 
than civil rights. And this is in accordance with the practical experience 
of mankind. For discrimmation between right and wrong does not require 
the same exertion of the mind as the recognition of civil rights and duties. Lord 
Hale records the case of a girl of 13, who was burnt for killing her mistress ; and one 

i 50 J° i 0,an J another of 9 years old, who had killeed their companions, were sentenced 

to death and the boy of 10 years actually hanged. 1 2 And another boy of 8 years 

old was tried at Abingdon in the fifteenth century for firing two barns, and lie was 

hanged as it was proved that he had malice, revenge, and cunning. 3 And so in still 

another case a boy of 10 was hanged for murdering his bed-fellow, 4 on the ground 

that after committing the act, he had actually hid himself, from which it was evident 

that he could discern between good and evil, and malitia suppiet cetatem.* Two parish 

children aged 10 and 5 were left in bed together. On the parishioner’s return 

the girl aged 5 was missing, and the boy being questioned stated that the girl had 

been helped by him to put on her clothes and she then left he knew not whither 

Subsequently he confessed to having cut her in various places with a large knife 

because she had been used to foul herself in bed and had done so that morning which 

was incorrect. His story was otherwise circumstantially corroborated. He was 

accordingly convicted, but his sentence was reprieved on his promising to enlist in 
the navy. 6 ° 


686 . There is thus nothing against the possibility of an infant of below 12 
y^ ai j5 a § e committing a crime, but in convicting an infant of such tender years 
the Court requires strong and unimpeachable testimony about the facts constituting 
the crime, and as he is deemed ex presumptione juris to possess no discretion, it 
further requires evidence of it. The second requirement is dispensed with by the 
section as here enacted, but the rule as to strict proof still remains, and it has been 
insisted on the trial of infants of tender years. It is necessary, ’says Lord Hale, 
speaking of infants between the years of 7 and 12, that very strong and 
pregnant evidence should be given to convict one of that age. 8 Though "it has 
also been pointed out that in construing this section the capacity of doing that which 
is wrong is not so much to be measured by years, as by the strength of the offender’s 
understanding and judgment, the circumstances of a case may disclose such a 


(1) Lukhini Agradanini, 2? W. R. 27 (28). 

(2) Alice de Waldborough's case, 1 Hale P. 
C., 26, 27. 

(3) Dean’s case, 1 Hale P. C., p. 25, note 
(u). 

(4) Spigurnal’s case, 1 Hale P. C., 26. 


(5) “ Malice makes up for age." 

(6) York’s case, Fost. Cr. L. 70. 

(7) 1 Hale P. C. 27; 4 Black 23. 

(8) 1 Hale P. C. 27, 28; 1 Hawk. P.C.C., I, 
s. 1, note (1) ; 4 Black. 23. 
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degree of malice as to justify the application of the maxim malitia supplet aitatem} 
In the case in which these observations were made, the facts found were these : 
The prisoner, a girl of about 10 years, had been 10 or 12 days before the act abused 
by her father-in law and her husband, who had attempted to strike her. She took 
up a dao (a sharp cutting instrument) and struck her husband, while he was asleep, 
with it on the neck, causing an incised wound 2 inches long by J inch broad and from 
i to 1 inch deep, which caused his death. After the assault the prisoner ran away 
and concealed herself. The Court noted her presence of mind and ingenuity in Court, 
and judging from her demeanour in Court, and her concealment after her deed, 
it came to the conclusion that she was doli capax and she was accordingly convicted 
of murder and sentenced to transportation, the Court, however, adding an earnest 
solicitation for the reprieve of her sentence in excess of 7 years . 1 2 


^ 687. In another case, the prisoner, a girl under 12 had set lire to her neigh¬ 
bour s house, because the latter had threatened her mother, and the question was 
whether the prisoner could be tried for arson. The High Court, to whom the refer¬ 
ence was addressed on the preliminary question, remarked that the age of the prisoner 
was no element in considering the propriety of proceeding with the trial, that it was 
a fact which the prisoner had to establish in defence, in the same manner as the 
pica of insanity or other incapacity . 3 4 * And in considering the question of the 
maturity of understanding sufficient to judge of the nature and consequence of the 

consider was the natural consequences 
which flow from a voluntary act, and not the penal consequences that flow therefrom. 
In other words, where a child is being tried for murder all that the accused need 
know to be criminally responsible is that death or grievous hurt would ensue from 

a . fftven, or, in the case of arson, that when fire is applied to a substance it 
will catch tire.'* 


.. 688 . In cases arising under this section the sole question that arises is • 

Was the accused capable of understanding the nature of his act ?® This may be 
proved by the nature of his act, his subsequent conduct and his demeanour and 
appearance in Court. Instances have been given wheie the Courts have inferred 
maturity of understanding from the fact that the offender had taken pains to conceal 
himself after the act. Pre-meditation may evince intelligence as where the girl 
wife sought the favourable opportunity of attacking her husband while he was 
asleep. Where a child of 9 years of age took a necklace valued at Rs. 2-8 from 
another boy and immediately pledged or sold it to another for five annas, the Court 
considered his conduct, displaying sufficient intelligence to hold him guilty of theft.® 
But if m such a case the accused had sold or pledged the necklace in the vicinity 
of the theft, it would rather shew defect of intelligence rather than otherwise. And 
so it was held by Prinsep and Hill, JJ., in a case in which the accused, a boy aged 9, 
was at 3 a.m. found in the compound of the Commissioner of Patna with a brass 
pot offering it for sale. The pot belonged to a constable in the compound and 
the boy was therefore convicted of its theft. But the High Court remarked that 

the fact that he offered it for sale very soon after taking it, and in the same locality 
is remarkable, and would seem to throw some doubt whether he understood the 
nature and consequences of his act ,” 7 to which might be added that it was still 
more remarkable that he should have been found offering it for sale at 3 a.m. In 
another case, the accused, a girl of 10 , a servant of the complainant, picked up his 
button worth eight annas and gave it to her mother, whereupon she was convicted 
and sentenced to a month’s imprisonment, undei s. 381, but the High Court quashed 
her conviction holding that there was no finding by the Magistrate that the accused 
had attained maturity of understanding sufficient to judge of the nature of her act.® 

(1) “Malice makes up for age.” Aimona 

(A//.), 1 w. R. 43. 

(2) Aimona (Mt.), 1 W. R. 43 (44). 

(3) Lukhini Agradanini, 22 W. R. 27. 

(4) Lukhini Agradanini, 22 W. R. 27 

(28). 


(5) Mukimuddin, 27 C. 133; Marimuthu 

1 I. C. (M.) (807). cirimutnu, 

(6) Begaragi, 6 M. 373. 

(7) Makimuddin, 27 C. 133. 

(8) Marimuthu, 1 I. C. M 807 • 

Mohimuddin, 27 C. 133 ’ following 
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689. Of course, the nature of the act complained of often offers a fair indi¬ 
cation of the capacity and intelligence of the accused. A boy under 12 may for 
instance, be conceivably capable of committing theft, arson or even murder But 
he is incapable of committing rape. So in regard to rape Lord Hale has laid down 
a rule that a boy under 14 is under a physical incapacity to commit the offence. 1 

there is, says Lord Coleridge, C. J., “prcesumptiones juris et de jure, and Judges 
have time after tune refused to receive evidence to shew that a particular prisoner 
was m fact capable of committing the offence.” 2 And the same learned Judge 
went on to say that a person could not be guilty of an attempt to commit an offence 
which he is physically incapable of committing, 3 though in such a case the prisoner 
may be convicted of common assault, 4 or even an indecent assault. 5 6 And so in 
another case a girl of 10 years of age who had married another man during the life¬ 
time of her first husband who was thereupon prosecuted for bigamy, was held 
not to have attained sufficient maturity of intelligence to judge of the nature and 
consequence of her second marriage. In this case the marriage was negotiated and 
caused to be performed by the mother of the accused, and there was nothing to 

that she had herself brought about her second marriage by concealing the 
fact of her first marriage, or that she otherwise understood that what she was made 
to participate in was illegal or improper.® 

84. Nothing is an offence which is done by a person who, at the time 

Act of a person 0 f * t ’ by reason of unsoundness of mind, is inca- 

unsound mind. pable of knowing the nature of the act, or that he is 

doing what is either wrong or contrary to law. 

Analogous Law.—The last two sections deal with the deficiency in 
^ V1 6 *°««* en< ^ er a £ e * This section deals with a deficiency of will due to weak 

intellect. “ The second case of a deficiency in will," wrote Blackstone, “ which 
excuses from the guilt of crimes, arises also from a defective or vitiated understanding, 
viz., in an idiot or a lunatic, for the rule of the law as to the latter, which may easily 
be adopted also to the former, is that furiosus furore suo punitur ." 7 In criminal 
cases, therefore, idiots and lunatics are not chargeable with their own acts, if commit¬ 
ted when under these incapacities : no, not even for treason itself. Also if a man 
in his fond memory commits a capital offence, and before arraignment for it, he be¬ 
comes mad, he ought not to be arraigned for it, because he is not able to plead to it 
with that advice and caution that he ought. And if, after he has pleaded, the prisoner 
becomes mad, he shall not be tried ; for how can he make his defence. If, after he 
be tried and found guilty, he loses his senses before judgment, judgment shall 
not be pronounced, and if, after judgment, he becomes of non-sane memory, execution 
shall be stayed ; for peradventure, says the humanity of the English Law, had the 
prisoner been of sound memory, he might have alleged something in stay of judgment 
of execution." 8 


691. These provisions are not novel to this country for they find place 
in the Code of Criminal Procedure. 9 

692. Assuming that the three compartments of the mind are those controlling 
cognition, emotion and the will, this section only exempts one whose cognitive 
faculties are affected. As such the section has been regarded as too narrow and out 
of date, inasmuch as it makes no provision for a case where one’s emotion and the 
will are so affected as to render the control of the cognitive faculties ineffectual. 10 


(1) 1 Hale P. C. 631. 

(21 Groombridge, 7 C. & P. 582 ; Philips , 
8 C. & P. 736; Waite, (1892) 1 Q. B. 600 
(601). 

(3) Waite, (1892) 1 Q. B. p. 601, per 

Hawkins, | . in Williams, (1893) 1 Q. B. 
320 (321, 322). 

(4) Waite,. (1892) 1 Q. B. 600 (601) ; 

Williams, (1893) 1 Q. B. 320 (321). 

(5) Williams, (1893) 1 Q. B. 320 (321). 

(6) Godi, (1896) U. B. J. 876. 


(7) “A mad man is punished by his madness 

alone." The same meaning is conveyed by the 
maxims ** Furiosi s nulla voluntas est.” ("A 
mad man has no will ") and Furiosus absentis 
loco est " (“ A mad man is like one who is 

absent"). 

(8) Hale P. C. 34. 

(9) Ss. 464*475, Act V of 1898. 

(10) Kader, 23 C. 604; followed in Chajju 
Mai, (1909) P. L. R. 94, 4 I. C. R. 985. 
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693. Principle. Jurists have given various reasons tor the exemption 
of lunatics from criminal responsibility. It has been said that a mad man is best 
punished by his own madness. So it has been said that it a mad man commits an 
offence he shall not suffer for the act, because being deprived of memory and under¬ 
standing by the hand of God, he is regarded as having broken the mere words of the 
law, but not the law itself. The reason, however, why a mad man is exempt is that 
his acts being unintentional and involuntary, no Court can correct them by punish¬ 
ment. Being depri\ed of free-will a mad man is not placed even in a worse predi¬ 
cament than an infant under 7 years. For while the latter can at least control and 
regulate his acts, the former cannot. Being a victim of his impulses Ins acts are 
involuntary as they are unintelligent. It is idle to talk of his possessing mens rca 
for even his mind is not his own. He is therefore in all ages a lit object of commiser¬ 
ation ; but a society has to be protected even against the attack of maniacs, the 

Procedure Code provides for his detention to prevent mischief. But his detention 
is not his sentence. 

694. It will be observed that the burden of establishing “ unsoundness of 
mind is cast upon the defence.” 1 1 his is in accordance with reason. For as Rolfe, B., 
told the jury in a case : “ Every man committing an outrage on the person or 
property of another, must be, in the lirst instance, taken to be a responsible being. 
A man going about the world marrying, dealing, and acting as if he were sane, 
must be presumed to be sane till he proves the contrary. 1 he question therefore 
would be, not whether the prisoner was of sound mind, but whether he had made out 
to their satisfaction that he was not of sound mind.” 2 But while it is so as a strict 
matter of law, since the ( ourt has to find the incus ecu, it is not precluded from 
considering the plea if the materials for it are sufficientiv on record. 3 

695. Meaning of Words .—' 11 Who at the time of doing it ” : In order to rely 
on the defence of insanity under this section it must be shown that the accused was 
insane at the time of the commission of the offence. His insanity, antecedent and 
subsequent, would of course be relevant to prove his mental state at the time of 
the offence, but this alone is directly relevant to the case. 4 The section only 
deals with what constitutes an offence, and what does not. It therefore only speaks 
of mental irresponsibility at the time of the act. His subsequent incapacity does not 
affect his crime, though it affects his trial, and the contingency has been therefore 
provided for in the Procedure Code. 5 " By reason of unsoundness of mind ” : This 
is equivalent to non compos mentis ; the words “ lunacy or madness ” have been 
avoided as they may differ in degrees and kind. The unsoundness of mind here 
spoken of may be temporary or permanent, or due to any cause. An idiot, a person 
non compos mentis by sickness, a lunatic or a person naturally mad or one whose 
reason is clouded by alcohol is a person so unsound, provided that his unsoundness 
makes him blind to the nature or criminality of an act. 

“ Incapable of knowing the nature of the Act ” : This phrase differs from that 
used in s. 83, where the words used are ” the nature and consequences of his conduct ” 

(§ 684). It means nothing more than that the person doing the act was not aware 
that what he was doing was wrong. So the Court in a case told the jury : “ The 
question is whether the prisoner was labouring under that species of insanity which 
satisfies you that he was quite unaware of the nature, character, and consequence of 
the act he was committing, or, in other words, whether under the influence of a 
delusion or of a diseased mind, he was really unconscious at the time that the act 
he was committing was a crime.” 6 The use of the word “ knowing ” is signifi¬ 
cant and implies that in order to exempt a person from criminal responsibili¬ 
ties, insanity must have affected his cognitive faculties. If it merely affected his 
emotion, or will, leaving his cognition substantially unimpaired he cannot plead 


(1) Ram, 50 I. C. (C.) 991 ; Mantajali, 
55 I. C. (C.) 477; Bazlur Rahman, (1929) C. 1. 

(2) Layton, 4 Cox. C. C. 149. 

(3) Tincourie, (1923) C. 460. 

'4) Golla, 22 I. C. (M.) 737; Chajju Mai, 


(1909) P. L. R. 94. 4 I. C. 985. 

(5) S. 466, C.r. P. C. 

(6) Oxford 9 C. & P„ 555 ; s. 102, Indian 
Evidence Act ; Kader Nasyer, 23 C. 604. 
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exemption though it may be a case of extenuation.’ Such was the case of the 

m which lucid intervals alternated with eompiete in.^/ It ITs C ,l S'at 
' ‘• / I 1 "'. ?' “mmmmg murder he was insane but sane enough to know petfcetlv 

Local Government for the exercise of its power of clemency. 2 ' Y 

696 What is ‘ ‘ Unsoundness of Mind —A person of " unsound mind ” 

is under certain arcumstances held to be exempt from criminal responsibility The 

Code does not define unsoundness of mind.” It assumes that the phrase will be 

understood But it is one of those phrases which every one professes to understand 

b ut few will dare to explain. 1 he term "unsoundness of mind ’' has been undoub tedlv 
used here, as it has been by Sir James Stephen, as equivalent to insanity Bu^ 

UI ^ soundnessofmm d, mental derangement, mental disorder, madness 

and mental alienation or aberration have been indiscriminately applied to those 
states of disordered mind in which a person loses the power of regulating his actions 

?ho d It aCC ° r g t0 | he 0r J nar > r rldes of societ -V- " In all cases of real insanity, 
the intellect is more or less affected—hence the term intellectual insanity. In a 

medical sense this implies a deviation of the mental faculties from an assumed normal 

or healthy standard. In an insane person there may be no bodily disease but his 

language and habits are changed, the reasoning power which he may have’enioved 

in common with others is lost or perverted, and he is no longer fitted to discharge 

those duties which his social position demands. Further, from perversion of reason 

he may show a disposition to commit acts which may endanger his own life or the 

lives of those around him It is at this point that the law interferes for his own 
protection, and for that of society. 3 


.. , f 97 ' aIr ^ ad y observed, insanity not only affected the cognitive facul¬ 

ties but also the other compartments of the mind, viz. , the emotion and the will 
However, in law, insanity is understood to mean a mental condition in which either 
from the existence of delusions, or from incapacity to distinguish between right and 
wrong, with re gard to any matter under action, there is no individual responsibility 
It is only witheinsamty of this kind that we are concerned. It is said that for this 
purpose, insan persons may be divided into four kinds : (i) a lunatic (u) an idiot 
(m) one non compos mentis by sickness, or (iv) by drink. 4 A lunatic and an idiot 
may be permanently so, or they may be subject to only temporary and occasional 
fits of the malady. A person suffering from a total alienation of the mind is called 
" insane ” or " mad,” the term " lunatic ” being reserved for one whose disorder 
is intermittent with lucid intervals. Insanity is again sub-divided into (a) dementia 
a nativitate ,“ and ( b) dementia accidentalis vel adventitia, 6 persons drurk being 
spoken as suffering from dementia affectata7 Leaving alone for the present this 

form of " madness ” dealt with in the next section, the three other forms of madness 
call for notice under this section. 


698. A person mad from birth is, of course, wholly irresponsible for his acts 
and his case presents no difficulty. 8 It is only persons who do not suffer from per¬ 
manent insanity, or who suffer from partial insanity which leaves still some reason 
and understanding, that present the greatest difficulty. Speaking of partial insanity, 
Hale says, that it is the condition of very many, especially melancholy persons, 

(1) Lakshman, 10 B. 512; Venkatasami, (4) Co. Lit., 247; Bevercy's case 4 Coke 

12 M. 459; Muthusawmi M. 53 I. C. (M.) 828 ; 124. 

Razai Mia, 22 C. 817 ; Rader, 23 C. 604, (5) “Madness from birth.” 

Mantajali, 55 I. C. (C.) 477 ; Chajju Mai, (6) Madness which is accidental or adven- 

(1909) P. L. R. 94, 4 I. C. 985 ; Anandi, 45 A. titious. 

329 ; Lachman, 46 A. 243 ; Ramzan, (1918) P. (7) Sib. : “ Affected or pretended mad- 

R. (Cr.) 30, 48 I. C. 492 ; Bugwati Prashad, ness”—madness by drunkenness so called. 
74 I. C. (A.) 69. Co. Lit., 247 ; 1 Hale P. C. 32 ; 1 Hawk P. C., 

(2) Lachman, 46 A. 243. c. 1. s. 6. 

(3) Taylor's Medical Jurispruden ce (4th (8) Curiously such a person is called an 

Edn.) p. 474. “itliot ” in law, 1 Hale P. C. 34. 
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who for the most part discover their defect in excessive fears and gri°fs, and yet are 
not wholly destitute of reason. Doubtless most persons that are felons of them¬ 
selves and others are under a degree of partial insanity, when they commit these 
offences, it is very difficult to define the invisible line that divides perfect and partial 
insanity , but it must rest upon circumstances duly to be weighed and considered 
both by the Judge and Jury, lest on the one side there be a kind of inhumanity to 

ward the defects of human reason, or, on the other side, too great an indulgence 
given to great crimes.” 1 


699. What kinds and degiees of privations or perveision of understanding 
exempt a man from liability to legal punishment are therefore questions of some 
nicety. As Tracy, J., told the jury : “ If a man be deprived of his reason, and 
consequently of his intention, he cannot be guilty ; and if that be the case, though 
e had actually killed my Lord Onslow, he is exempted from punishment ; punish¬ 
ment is intended for example, and to deter other persons from wicked designs; but 
the punishment of a mad man, a person that hath no design, can have no example. 
I his is on one side ; on the other side, we must be very cautious; it is not every 
frantic and idle humour of a man, that will exempt him from justice, and the 
punishment of the law. When a man is guilty of a gieat offence, it must be very 
plain and clear, before a man is allowed such an exemption; therefore it is not ever}' 
kind of frantic humour or something unaccountable in a man's actions, that points 
him out to be such a mad man as is to be exempted from punishment; it must be a 
man that is totally deprived of his understanding and memory, and doth not know 

what he is doing, no more than an infant, than a brute or a wild beast, such a one 
is never the object of punishment” 2 


700. But this statement of the law probably carries the doctrine too far, 

for if the prisoner, in committing the act, was deprived of the 
True Test stated. power of distinguishing between right and wrong with rela- 

, ti° n to that act, it was not necessary that he should not have 

Known what he was doing 3 Such a person is undoubtedly of “ unsound mind ” 
within the meaning of the section. That term then has been used to embrace the case 
ol a person who, moved by an irrational impulse, committed the act without knowing 
at it was a crime. It is used here to denote mental irresponsibility arising from 
want of capacity, whether temporary or permanent, natural or supervening, whether 
ansmg from disease or existing from the time of birth, or whether it was the result 
of habitual indulgence in liquor or intoxicating drugs. But the insanity here spoken 
o is something more than a passing phase of a normal mind, as for instance, a tem¬ 
porary insanity or loss of self-control induced by a single drinking bout, or ganja 
smoking which can scarcely be designated a temporary insanity, as being momentary 
it may call in the aid of sections 85 and 86 but is not to be treated as insanity here 
described. 4 Thus, an idiot who is a person without understanding from his birth, 

a lunatic who has intervals of reason, and a person who is mad or delirious are ali 
persons of “ unsound mind.” 


701. There are numerous degrees of insanity. It has been said that not 
every little cloud floating over an otherwise enlightened understanding will exempt 
from criminal responsibility ; nor, on the other hand, will every glimmering of reason 
over the darkness of a troubled mind, subject the unfortunate being to the heavy 
pains provided for wilful wrong doing. 8 In order to render a man irresponsible 
for his acts the Code prescribes two tests, namely, (i) that his unsoundness must have 
reached that degree that he was “ incapable of knowing the nature of the act,” or 
(u) that it had precluded him from understanding that the act he was doing was 
Wrongful. 6 These two elements need not be simultaneously present, in each 

W * **ale P - c - 30. 916 ; Maung Gyi, 7 L. B. R. 13, 20 I. C. 411 

(2) Edward Arnold, (1724) 16 St. Tr. 695 (5) Harkha, (1906) A. W. N. 193 

(764, 765), followed in Tola Ram, 29 P. L. R. (6) Bazlur Rahman, (1929) C. 1 ; Ans. to 

Qs. 2 and 3 in McNauehten’s rasp ih • 

(3) Earl Ferrers, 19 St. Tr. 886. Kurma Urang, (1928) C 238 

(4) Vithoo, 7 N. L. R. 185, 13 I. C. V ' 
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case nor indeed, are they invariably so present. For it is easy to conceive of a case 
la '\c' l th a perS ? n may be P erfe ctly conscious of the nature of his act though he 

hat hi, act was done by the immediate command of God, is an example Here 

act wn S °w 7 g , km ;"' that hls act "'ll] result in death, but he did not know that that 
c s , " n)1 ? g 11 • ^ ier instances will have to be presently considered (§ 702) 

cmrent oi 1 EmdSr r ’ ^ th f ? ^ down thc ^ tests 'the Code foIlcLThe 

J r l ^ ,ldge ^ consulted by thc House of Lords replied : “ If under the influence of 
his and he k,'ll PP t°W an ° ther u an t0 bc in the aCt ° f att empting to take away 

injury to his character and fortune, and he killed him in revenge for such supposed 
njuu , he would be liable to punishment.’'’ The accused, in a case, was prored to 
be subject to insane delusions to the effect that he believed at times that hewas sur¬ 
rounded and attacked by persons from whom he tried to escape. One day he became 
subject to a passing delusion that the priest of a Buddhist monastery was keeping his 
sisters and daughters in the monastery, but for this he had apologized to the priest 
whom he however, later on attacked inflicting eight cuts from the effects of which he 
c iec . )eing pro\ °d that the accused was a known mad man and had no conceiv¬ 
able motive for the crime, the Court acquitted him of murder holding that he did 
not know the nature of the act or that it was wrong. 2 3 


702. These are cases of delusions in which there is a mistake of fact, as where 

Mental Delusions. a P er ? on kills another but thinks that he was breaking a jar 

or thinks that by doing so he is sending the person slain to 
heaven. In such cases the rule is the same, whether the person was under a 
mistake of fact, or in delusion. As in the one case so in the other, the Court places him 
as regards responsibility, in the same situation, as if the facts with respect to which 
the mistake was made or delusion existed, were real. 4 The twofold test, therefore; 
follovvs the two-fold functions of the human mind namely, reason and emotion. 
The function of the former or the faculty of thought is performed in cognition, 
perception or judgment : of the latter in moral sentiments and affections, the propen¬ 
sities and the passions. These two functions belong to two different compartments 
of mind, and one may be diseased while the other is normal. 5 The two classes, it 
will be seen, relate solely to the domain of reason, they exclude all cases of emotion. 
A Gha^i plunging his knife into the heart of a Kafir may truly believe that the deed 
will secure him the peace of Heaven, but he knew that his act will result in death— 
indeed it was so intended and he further knew that his act was contrary to law. He 
may be a religious maniac, but he cannot be exempted from punishment, because 
his case does not fall within the exemption. 


703. Indeed, such a case is amply met by the reply of the Judges to the 
first question of the Lords. 6 Cases of human sacrifice and of murder of supposed 
witches (s. 302) offer other examples. So where a man saciificed his own son to the 
God Mahadeo in pursuance of a vow that if the son were born he would offer Ganges 
water and do puja, and because, as he alleged that though the son came, wealth had 
not accompanied its birth, as a protest against which he had cut his own throat, it 
was held that he could not but be convicted of murder, though his act may have been 
prompted to some extent by his religious enthusiasm or even hallucination. 7 
The accused, in another case, had confessed that he had seen the deceased (a lad aged 
8 years who was his brother-in-law) arrange a clandestine meeting between his wife 
and a young man whom he actually saw enter his wife’s apartment sometime before 
midnight, and again leave it after a considerable interval, and in consequence of 
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what he saw he had not had a wink of sleep until he killed him. It was held that the 
accused actually believed that he had ocular proof of his wife’s infidelity, and that the 
estimate of his guilt must be made upon the basis of actual existence of the facts 
in regaid to which the delusion existed, and since the accused had acted under the 
immediate influence of such provocation, his guilt was greatly mitigated under 
exception 1 to section 300. 1 In another case, the prisoner killed his uncle, by 
hacking him on the head and neck with a swoi d, after which he rushed about brandish¬ 
ing his weapon shouting “ Victory to Kali,” and he attempted to stiike other persons 
including his own father, and the question was whether lie was guilty of murder. 
It appeared that the prisonei was a young man of weak intellect. The motive 
actuating the offence was trivial and inadequate. When the paroxysm had passed 
off, during the police inquiry he appeared to oe lational, but immediately afterwards 
he developed aphasia, attempted to commit suicide, and was undoubtedly insane 
from that time for a period of five years. It was held that the facts warranted, a 
finding that the prisoner was suffering from a fit of melancholic homicidal mania 
at the time he hacked the deceased with the sword and was by reason of unsoundness 
of mind, incapable of knowing that he was doing an act which was wrong or contrary 
to law, and that therefore he was not guilty of murder. 2 

704. “ Run Amuck.” -Persons who “run amuck ” probably suffer from 
similar insane delusions. Fancying some wrong, exaggerating the importance of 
some grievance, real or imaginary, the soldier takes up his gun and commences to 
fire at people indiscriminately. All these are cases of homicidal mania, the importance 
of which calls for separate notice. 

705. Homicidal Mania. —Homicidal mania or monomania is commonly 
defined to be a state of partial insanity, accompanied bv an impulse to the perpetra¬ 
tion of murder, from which it is also sometimes called impulsive or paroxysmal 
mania. There may or may not be evidence of intellectual aberration, but the main 
feature of the disorder is the existence of a destructive impulse which, like a delusion, 
cannot be controlled by the patient. This impulse, thus dominating over all other 
feelings, leads a person to destroy those to whom he is most fondly attached, or any 
one who may be involved in his delusion. 3 It sometimes seizes a man all of a 
sudden, sometimes it is long-felt but concealed and restrained : there may be merely 
signs of depression and melancholy, low spirits and loss of appetite, as well as eccen¬ 
tric oi wayward habits, but nothing to ead to a suspicion of the fearful struggle 
that may be going on within the mind. “ As in suicidal mania, many of those 
who are in habits of daily intercourse with the patients have been first astounded 
by the act of murder, and then only for the first time led to conjecture that certain 
peculiarities of language or conduct, scarcely noticed at the time, must have been 
symptoms of insanity. Occasionally the act of murder is perpetrated with great 
deliberation, and apparently with all the marks of sanity.”* Taylor goes on to 
observe that these cases are sometimes rendered difficult by reason of the fact that 
there may be no distinct proof of the existence, past or present, of any disorder of 
the mind, so that the chief evidence of the disorder is the act itself. 

706. But medico-legal writers are agreed that there are no hallucinations or 

illusions in this form of insanity 5 which is simply a perver- 
tion mPathetiC AffGC " sion of the moral sentiments. But inasmuch as the mental 

powers are seldom unaffected when the moral feeling is so 
disordered, the derangement of the latter necessarily implies some derangement of 
the former. Indeed, the perversion of moral feeling is generally observed to be a 
precursor of mental derangement, though not K* the same extent. Homicidal mania, 
as such, has therefore no recognized place in this exception. And in this respect the 
English Law is identical. 6 In other words, neither under this section, nor undei the 
rules of English Law can a person plead exemption from criminal liability merely 
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that forbidding and punishing its perpetration. We must return, therefore to the 
simple question you have to determine : Did the prisoner know the nature of the 
act he was doing, and did he know that he was doing what was wrong ? 1 

710. The fact that the prisoner was suffering from partial delusion is no 

Partial Delusions. S roun d for exoneration if he was then possessed of sufficient 

sense to know that his act was wrong or that it would result 
m loss of human life. So where the prisoner who was sleeping in the same hut with 
the deceased and the latter’s father and brother, got up at dawn and seized an axe 
which was in the hut, struck the deceased, and then ran away, throwing the axe 
in the jungle close by, and went to his house about two miles distant where he stayed 
till the next day when he was arrested, and brought before a Magistrate to whom he 

« a * • y . e night of the occurrence he had seen the deceased who 

was his brother-in-law, a lad of 8 years, having a private conversation with another 
who gave him a rupee which he carried to his wife. That another then entered 
the hut, where his wife was and returned after some time, whereupon he was smitten 
with such shame that he could get no sleep and that out of rage and a feeling of dis¬ 
grace he had lost his senses when he killed his brother-in-law. It was found that the 
accused could not have seen what he had confessed, that the wife, of the accused was 
but a girl of 11, and had not even attained puberty, that the accused had at the same 
time no other motive. The accused was undoubtedly suffering from a delusion and 
he actually believed that he had ocular proof of his wife's infidelitv. He was accord¬ 
ingly convicted of murder, though it was suggested that the Government might 
consider the question of reducing the sentence. 2 

711. So where the prisoner and his wife were seen walking along a load the 
prisoner chiding her, and then all of a sudden he fired a pistol at her and she’fell 
whereupon be pulled her up and they proceeded a few yards, when he pushed her 
down and inflicted a second wound on her throat with a knife. He then ran away 
till he was overtaken and arrested by an onlooker to whom he stated that h» had 
had a misfortune and had cut his finger. He would not tell what he had done with 
the pistol and knife, but said : " I did it. I intended to do it, and that will put an 
end to it. I have been unhappy since Christmas.” The prisoner had threatened 
to murder his wife before, on whom he had made a previous attack. At the same 
time the muider was committed without secrecy, whereupon Rolfe, B. told the jury ■ 

The conclusion seemed irresistible that the prisoner was to some extent labouring 
under a delusion, but he was not exempted from responsibility because he was la 
bouring under a delusion as to his property, unless that had the effect of making him 
incapable of understanding the wickedness of murdering his wife But whether 
that was the question they had to consider, he could not say that it was altogether 
immaterial that he was insane on one point only. Indeed, his insanity on that point 
might guide them to a conclusion. As to his sanity on the point involved in this 
case, and, in this view of the matter, there were two circumstances in the evidence 
of great importance : these were, the want of motive for the commission of the crime 
and its being committed under circumstances which rendered detection inevitable’ 
They could come to no other conclusion than that the prisoner had taken away the 

life of his wife, and that this was murder, unless he had satisfied them that he was not 
capable, at the time, of appreciating his acts/’ 3 

712. In the third class, the impulse to kill is sudden, instantaneous, unreflect¬ 

ing, and uncontrollable. The act of homicide is perpetrated 

Impulsive Insanity, without interest, without motive, and often on persons who 

... . „ are most fondly loved by the perpetrator. This has been called 

impulsive insanity. It is said that on particular occasions men are seized with 
irrational or irresistible impulses to kill, to steal, or to bum, and under the influence 
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of such impulses they sometimes commit acts which would otherwise be most 

a rocious crimes. It would be absurd to deny the possibility that such impulses 

may occur, or the fact that they have occurred and have been acted on. Instances 

are given in winch the impulse was felt and resisted. The only question which the 

existence of such impulses can raise in the administration of criminal justice is 

whether the particular impulse was really irresistible as well as unresisted. If it 

wab rc f lsil ble, the fact that it proceeded from disease would be no excuse at all. If 

a mans nerves were so irritated by a baby’s crying that he instantlv killed it 

his act would be murder ; it would not be the less murder if the same irritation and 

corresponding desire were produced by some internal disease. 1 The great object 

of the criminal law is to induce people to control their impulses ; and there is no 

reason why if they can, they should not control insane as well as sane impulses. 2 

1 he proof that an impulse was irresistible depends on the circumstances of the 

particular case. The commonest and strongest cases are those of women who, 

without motive or concealment, kill their children after recovery from child-bed.” 2 4 

This is called puerperal mania and .is a recognised malady, known to the medical 

science. Taylor says that in most of these cases women are fully aware of the 

nature of the act, and that it is contrary to the laws of God and man; they even 

make efforts to resist it, but they are unable to control their actions like persons 

in a normal state. 5 In this form of insanity the will-power is then affected. But 

insanity affecting emotions and the will is not entitled to exceptional treatment. 

(§§ 725-728). 


713. Other forms of impulsive insanity induce the person affected to other 
forms of crimes. The morbid mania leading to impulsive acts of incendiarism 
without any motive is a condition recognized by medico-legal writers, 6 though it is 
not recognized by law. So the morbid propensity for thieving is known as klepto¬ 
mania, a mania which is said to show itself in females labouring under disordered 
menstruation, or amongst those who are far advanced in pregnancy—the motive 
being a mere wish of possession. In this form of the malady, however, the person 
stealing is perfectly conscious of the act and of its illegality, as is evidenced by the 
precaution taken before and after the theft. 7 Another form of mania owing its 
origin to the primary disturbance of the functions of the brain from disease, is that 
called erotomania, in which the person affected gets possessed of uncontrollable 
amorous ideas, which are then as predominant as religious ideas in some cases of 
religious melancholia. Persons of both sexes are subject to this disorder, which is 
said to be due to some defect in the sexual organs.® Persons so affected are 
perfectly conscious of the nature of their acts, and they are therefore amenable to 
criminal law both here as well as in England. 


714. Dipsomania or Drunkenness. —Allied to these monomanias, is the 
mania caused by alcoholism. Diink as a rule is no excuse for crime, as the next 
section lays down. But the question here to be discussed is not that raised by that 
section, but that which is the outcome of the present exception. That intemperance 
is not infrequently only the sign of insanity, or one of its symptoms, is now recogniz¬ 
ed ; that intemperance may lead to total deprivation of self-control, or at all events 
delusions induced by excess, as in delirium tremens rendering the individual irrespon¬ 
sible for his actions, is also possible. So it has been held that though mental in¬ 
capacity produced by voluntary drunkenness is no defence under the next section, 
still, if voluntary drunkenness causes a disease which produces such incapacity 
then this section applies though the disease may be of a temporary character. 9 So 
where the accused Bheleka Aham, while proceeding towards his field one day, met a 
boy returning home whom, without speaking a word, he killed with a single stroke 
of the dao as he passed him. There was no motive for the crime and it appeared that 
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the accused had exhibited symptoms of insanity since six or seven days previously. 
His replies to the police were incoherent and meaningless. The evidence showed 
that the accused was addicted to intemperate habits by excessive use of opium where¬ 
upon the Court held that the accused was irresponsible for the act, as at the time 
he killed the boy, he was incapable of knowing the nature of his act. 1 

715. The law in England is the same. Voluntary drunkenness is no excuse 
there. It is, on the other hand, considered an aggravation. Still, if a person addict¬ 
ed to drink commit a crime, the question about Ids intemperance is always relevant 
as reflecting upon intention, or upon his criminality. So in a case of attempted sui¬ 
cide, Jervis, C. J., said : “ If the prisoner was so drunk as not to know what she was 
about, how can you say that she intended to destroy herself ? ” 2 And so if drun¬ 
kenness produces a condition of mind in which the sense of discrimination between 
right and wrong is obliterated, the question is relevant, for on the existence of that 
sense depends his criminal responsibility. Excessive drinking causes the derange¬ 
ment of mind known as delirium tremens. It commences with tremors of tlie hands, 
and the individual suffers from hallucinations and illusions sometimes of a horrid kind 
referring to past occupations or events. The patient acquires a predisposition to com¬ 
mit murder or suicide, especially the latter. In delirium tremens there is a formed 
disease of the brain, while voluntary drunkenness merely' produces a temporary 
disturbance of its functions. 3 In countries where and amongst classes in which 
drunkenness is common, this form of dementia is frequently raised as a defence. 
But in order to be sufficient it must establish a condition of positive and well defined 

% degree of proof, drunkenness is not an answer to a 

crime though it may be taken into account as an extenuating circumstance. 

716. Somnambulism. —Medico-legal writers regard somnambulism as 
also a form of insanity in which the mind is subject to hallucinations and illusions, 
though except in very extreme cases, in which there is a sudden access of insanity! 
the person is not likely to commit a heinous crime like murder, without recovering 
from the delusion. In crimes committed in this state of semi-consciousness, the 
person usually mistakes one person for another, or believes himself surrounded by 
robbers, or is haunted by imagined feelings of wrong. Taylor mentions scveial 
cases of crimes committed during sleep. In one case the prisoner suddenly awoke at 
midnight, and saw before him, as he believed, a frightful phantom. He twice called 
out “ Who is that ? " but receiving no reply, and imagining that the phantom was 
advancing upon him, he seized a hatchet which was beside him, attacked the spectre, 
and it was found that he had killed his wife. He was tried for murdei, but acquitted 
on the ground that he was not at the time conscious of his actions. 4 In another 
case an itinerant pedlar, given to sleep-walking, and in the habit of moving about 
the country armed with a sword stick, was while asleep on the high road roused by 
a passer-by. The pedlar suddenly awoke, drew his sword and stabbed the man who 
soon afterwards died. It was pleaded for him that he had committed the act 
believing himself to have been attacked by robbers. He was, however, convicted of 
manslaughter, presumably because he was conscious when he stabbed the man. 5 In 
another case the prisoner, a woman, had stabbed at night her son-in-law sleeping in 
the same room with her. There was evidence of previous malice and the knife with 
which the wound had been inflicted bore the appearance of having been recently 
sharpened, and the prisoner must have reached over her daughter who was sleeping 
in the same bed with the deceased. These facts were held to negative the suggestion 
of unconsciousness, and the prisoner was convicted. 6 In one case the prisoner 
commit ted an act during sleep which was the result of voluntary drunkenness, but his 
act was held to have been done in a state of unconsciousness and he was acquitted 
In that case the prisoner and the deceased were two soldiers, and the former had been 
arrested for drunkenness and put to bed. The deceased went to awaken him, when 
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the prisoner suddenly kicked out, and his boot struck the abdomen of the deceased 
causing rupture of the intestines and death. The prisoner did not awake and 
appeared then to be quite insensible and he was on that ground acquitted™ 

i f 7 ? 7 ' IUSa " ity as a Defence to Criminality.— The plea of insanity is a 
defence to criminal responsibility. It must be therefore established by the defence 1 2 

defence Insanity is a medico-legal question. It comprises not only all degrees of 
mental disorders expressed by the terms partial insanity, impulsive insanity moral 

hi hS’ r u° n0marUa ' pyromama kl eptomama and the like, but it presents considera¬ 
ble difficulties in investigation, and, requiring as it does highly specialized mental 

capacity tor observation, it is a defence which is readily available, but which it is 

not always easy to establish. At the same time, while true cases of insanity are 

rare, when they do occur they present problems which baffle even specialists in 
mental diseases. r 


718. The present section does not refer to insanity in all its stages It 
only allows such insanity to be a defence as is sufficient to deprive the person of his 
reason so that he is unable to “ know the nature of the act.” In England where 
all criminal trials are held by a jury, the question does not present the same difficulties 
The juries are entitled to pronounce their verdict without giving their reasons. Accor¬ 
dingly, they do not regard the question from the same standpoint as a judge in this 
country wno has to discharge the double functions of Judge and jury, and give his 
reasons for his judgmmt, which, again, is subject to confirmation, appeal or revision. 

719. When the prisoner is tried by a jury, the latter do not as a rule trouble 
themselves with the niceties of law or the perplexing problems that a given case 
may present. They usually ask themselves the question, " Could any man in his 
senses have done such an act ?" and their verdict depends upon the answer they 
are able to give to that question. Such a question, indeed, presents itself to the 
unaided Judge even irl this country, but it is not the only question he has to answer, 
nor is it the sole test by which he judges of the criminal responsibility of an accused 
before him. It will, therefore, be the purpose of the present discussion to present 
a summary of the subject so far as it has a bearing on a person’s criminal responsibility. 

720. It has been before stated that criminal responsibility depends upon 
Physical Changes criminal intent (§ 661). In other words, wherever there is no 

in Deranged Mind. criminal intention, there is as a rule no criminal liability. Now, 
the absence of criminal intention may arise from a variety of causes—-mistake, imma¬ 
turity of understanding due to youth, or absence of understanding due to insanity. 
Now, insanity may be temporary or permanent, total or partial. It may have, 
again, some bearing on a person’s criminal get, or none at all. Barring certain 
exceptional cases to be presently considered, insanity is a disease or disorder of the 
mind which deprives the man of his reasoning faculties, and makes him a victim to 
its uncontrollable impulses. Now, as the brain is the organ of the mind, and it 
is invisible, the only manifestation of mental disorder is presented by the outward 
acts and conduct of the individual. Even when laid bare either experimentally in 
the lower animals, or in the human subject by the operation of disease, by acci¬ 
dent, or by surgical measures, the passages of motion from place to place and the 
intimate molecular changes by which its functions are exerted cannot be observed. 
The utmost that can be observed is a difference in the amount of blood suffused in 
the vessels of the part, and the effects of injury, in the shape of paralysis or other dis¬ 
ability, when the patient is dead, and if the brain is examined microscopically, 
we can, indeed, observe an extraordinary complexity and delicacy of structure, 
and we can often distinguish changes in this structure which we know, or reason¬ 
ably infer, to be the results of the disease.” 3 This is all that can be known. The 
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disordered working of the structure cannot be seen, for the working ends with death 
" and although we may justly infer, when we see a nerve-cell or nerve-fibre 
shrivelled or swollen, or distorted or disintegrated, that it must, during life, have 
performed its functions badly or not at all; yet, in the absence of all exact and 
specific knowledge of what that function is, we are unable to connect in any rational 
way the changes found after death with the symptoms observed during life. 

721. We may be sure that a cell that has burst and extended its nucleus, and 
a fibre that is severed and broken into lengths, did not, during life, transmit motion 
in normal amounts or directions, and did not add thereto or subtract therefrom, 
and did not modify in normal ways the direction of such motion as reached them! 
But this very general reasoning does not enable us to understand why the patient 
during life should have been excited or stuporous in conduct nor why lie was elevated 
or depressed in mind. It gives us no inkling of the reason that he entertained 
delusions, still less of the character of the delusions. We are reduced to suppose 
that a patient, who has a delusion that he is prosecuted by some unseen and incom¬ 
prehensible agency, has a change of structure in a part of his brain ; and that another 
patient who has a delusion that the whole world is his own private property, has 
a change of a different character in that part of his brain, or a change of the same 
character in another part of his brain, or a change of different character in a different 
part of his brain. But this is all conjecture. 

722. Our knowledge does not enable us to associate any specific kind of change 

with any specific kind of delusion, nor can we even say that 

tlonimno«ihip erva " :ul y particular change of structure is necessarily associated 

P with delusion at all, nor, conversely, that delusion is necessarily 

associated with any particular structural change, nor with any discernible structural 
change. And what is true of disorders of mind is equally true of disorders of con¬ 
duct.” 1 ” Unsoundness of mind ” cannot, therefore, be the subject of ocular ins¬ 
pection or demonstration. It can only be known by its outward manifestations. 
By the language and conduct of the man, his thoughts and emotions are read. Accor¬ 
ding as he conform to, or contrast with, the practice of people of sound mind, the 
large majority of mankind, we form our judgment as to his mental soundness. For 
this reason evidence is admissible to show that iiis conduct and language at different 
times and on different occasions indicated some morbid condition of his intellectual 
powers ; and the more extended the view of his life, the safei is the judgment formed 
of him. 

723. Everything relating to his physical and mental history is relevant. 

Evidence as to insanity in his parents and immediate rela¬ 
tives may also be pertinent 2 . It is never allowable to 
infer insanity in an accused person from the mere fact of 

its existence in his ancestors. But when testimony directly tending to prove insane 
conduct on the part of the accused himself has been given, evidence of his family 
antecedents is admissible as corroborative of that testimony. 3 But the pica of 
general insanity though admissible, is not a complete answer to a charge. As the 
section lays down, in order to be effective as a defence, it must be an insanity by reason 
of which the person wii incapable of knowing the nature of the act. So it is stated 
by Alison that ” to amount to a complete bar of punishment, either at the time of 
committing the offence or of the trial, the insanity must have been of such a kind 
as entirely to deprive the prisoner of the use of reason, as applied to the act in question, 
and the knowledge that he was doing wrong in committing it. If, though somewhat 
deranged, he is able to distinguish right from wrong in his own case, and to know that 
he was doing wrong in the act which he committed, he is liable to the full punishment 
of his criminal acts.” 4 


Evidence 

sanity. 


of In- 


(1) Mercier’s Criminal Responsibility, 
pp. 83, 84. 

(2) Bahadur, 9 I,. 371. 

(3) Per Cox., J.in United States v. Guitean, 

10 Fed. Rep. 161, per Maule, J., in Tucker, 

21 


1 Cox. C. C. 103 ; Anandi, 45 A. 329 ; Bhae- 
wati Prasad, 74 I. C. (L.) 69, Nga Pyau 4 
Bur. L. J. 267. 13 I. C. 385. V 

(4) Principles of the Criminal Law of 
India, p. 654. 
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724. The inquiry is then narrowed down to this : Was the accused not in 
possession oi his understanding at the time of the act ' so that S couki not 
discern that he was doing a wrongful act ? The expression used in the section 

tLt k T Vin§ tK ? na mT ot a the act >” which would at first blush seem to imply 
that only insanity which affects the cognitive faculties is a defence to criminal rS 

ponsibihW Instances of unsoundness of mind of this description would be such 

as these . A person strikes another and in consequence of an insane delusion thinks 

!rhilS rea H lng a ]ar ' H !T; he d ° eS not know the na ture of the act. Or he may kill 
a child under an insane delusion that he is saving him from sin, and sending him to 

eaven. Here he is incapable of knowing, by reason of insanity, that he is doing 

what is morally wrong, or he may, under insane delusion, believe an innocent man 

whom he kills to be a man that was going to take his life, in which case, by reason 

to the law of theTand> * mCapable ° f 1<nowin « tha * he « doing what is contrary 


725. But insanity affects not only the cognitive faculties of the mind which 
guide our actions, but also our emotions which prompt our actions and the will 
by which our actions are performed. The question whether the exemption here 

conhned only to cases of insanity affecting cognitive faculties, or also to those 
affecting emotions and will, was raised but not decided in a Calcutta case, 3 in which 
however it was held that,if insanity affects a person’s emotions and will, it is difficult 
tc say that it does not atlect also his cognitive faculties. But the Court was “ not 
prepared to accept the view as generally correct that a person is entitled to exemp¬ 
tion from criminal liability under our law in cases in which it is only shown that he 
is subject to insane impulses, notwithstanding that it may appear clear that his 
cogmtn e faculties, so far as we can judge from his acts and words, are left unimpaired. 

1 o take such a view as this would be to go against the plain language of s 84 ” 4 In 
this case it appeared that the accused Kader was a cultivator, and had his house 
and property destroyed by fire, since when he complained of pain in the head and 
spoke to himself : when the pain was particularly severe, he did not answer when 
spoken to; that on one occasion he was seen eating potsherds. He played and went 
about with children much more than was to be expected from a man of his age ; 
and it was found that he was fond of a boy Abdul whom he subsequently murdered 
without any sane motive. But it appeared that the accused had observed some 
f ec F e u c .y “ commuting the murder. He had tried to conceal the corpse, and he 
had lnd himself in a jungle. On these facts the Court was called upon to determine 
his criminal responsibility. The Court found that the accused was suffering from 
mental derangement of some sort, but having regard to the circumstances attending 
the act it was constrained to hold that the accused was not, on that account, “ inca- 

C i j ^u n0Wm ^ t - 6 nature ac t-” 5 Finally, however, though constrained to 

uphold the conviction, the Court recommended the case to the Local Government 
for mercy. 


726. The same course was adopted in another case. The accused Lakshman 
was suffering fiom fever, and feeling annoyed with the cries of his two children, 
aged three years and one year, he took the younger child out of the cradle and cut 
her throat with a hatchet on the threshold of the inner room. The other child was 
at the door of the house. He seized her also, and cut her throat in a similar manner, 
and then went to bed, and fell asleep. The accused had shown no previous symptoms 
of insanity. He had had fever since five days prior to the day of murder and on 
that day he had high fever ; and the Court had thus to consider the criminality of 
the accused in the light of this section. It was conceded that if the case had to be 
decided by medical tests, the accused would have had to be acquitted. But the 
question was whether that test was legitimately applicable. It was held that it 
was not, and the Court finally held that unless the act be shown to have been commit¬ 
ted in a state of delirium, the accused must be found to be guilty. In other words, 

(1] \ Subbigadu, (1925) 49 M. 1238. (Sanity (3) Kader Nasyar Shah, 23 C. 604. 

at the trial immaterial). ( 4 ) Jb. 

(2) Kader Nasyar Shah, 23 C. 604. (5) lb. 
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the criminality of the accused was to be judged by the sole test of his consciousness 
of the nature of his act. As, however, there was no evidence of delirium, the Court 
confirmed the conviction, but commended him to the mercy of Government. 1 2 

727. The same view was taken in a parallel case disposed of by the High 
Court at Madras. In that case one Yenkatasami was prosecuted for the murder 
of a child, his brother’s wife, probably, as the medical evidence showed, during the 
paroxysm of inteimittent fever, evidently in the belief that he was surrounded by 
objects intending to harm him. In that belief he had previously killed a goat with 
a thrust, and seizing the sword which was handy, he stabbed "the child probably 
without knowing that he was killing a person whom he loved. It appeared in 
evidence that the accused had acted very strangely a short time before the murder 
He had abused his parents, and had stabbed the goat. The rest was medical evidence 
which in the opinion of the Court did not amount to more than that there was 
the possibility of a sudden attack of homicidal mania. But the Court held that 
judging by the judicial tests which it was bound to apply, it could not find that what 
the accused was doing was wrong within the meaning of this section. 3 * * But in another 
case one Dil Gazi had for no reason cut his wife’s throat with a duo. It appeared 
that for about a month and a half previously to the deed the accused had ceased 
attending to his crops or his cattle, saying that the paddy would grow by itself; 
he chased and abused people, and said that he wanted to die as he thought people 
were going to loot his house; that he climbed up a tree saying his pillow was there, 
and that he cut himself on the aim with u dao ; that from about the same time the 
accused had harboured a delusion that armed men would come to his house and take 
awav his wife, and that he was undei that delusion on the evening of the occurrence. 
It also appeared that after the murder, the accused made no attempt to escape or 
offer resistance or to conceal his act. On these facts the Couit said : “ In view 
of the uncertainty that always exists as to how far diseased state of mind extends 
and in view of the difficulty, that is never absent from cases like this, of obtain¬ 
ing any trustworthy evidence, we find that the facts on record prove that the 
unsoundness of his mind prevented his knowing the nature of his act, and that it was 
wrong.’"* The difference between this case and those previously cited would appear 
to be the presence of symptoms of mental aberration from which the clouding of his 
cognitive faculties might well be inferred. 


728. This difference in view marks the difference between the medical and 
legal standpoints from which insanity is viewed. (*')For while a Court of law common¬ 
ly looks for “ some clear and distinct proof of mental delusion or intellectual aberra¬ 
tion existing previously to, or at the time of, the perpetration of the crime,” 8 a med¬ 
ical man recognizes that there may be delusion, springing up in the mindsuddenly 
and not revealed by the previous conduct or conversation of the accused 8 
(it) so the tests employed by the medical man to detect the insanity are different 
from those employed by the lawyer. He infers insanity from the absence of motive 
of any attempt to escape, and of any accomplice. The fact that the person 
was conscious of the crime is immaterial. On the other hand, the legal test of the 
existence of insanity is “ conduct ”. A lawyer means by madness “ conduct of a 
certain character,” while a physician means bv it “ a certain disease one of the effects 
of which is to produce such conduct.” 7 The medical man says that an act with¬ 
out motive is the act of a madman. But motive is neither an important nor a 
recognized test of insanity. 

(1) Lakshman Dagdu, 10 B. 512. 32 1. C. 67. 

(2) Venkatasami, 12 M. 459 ; Muthuswami, (4) Dil Gazi, 34 C. 686; Mam Ram 8 T i \a. 

53 I. C. (M.) 828. Tola Ram, 102 I. C. (L.), 774. ' 

(3) Venkatasami, 12 M. 459, following (5) Burton, 3 F. & F. 772. 

Laxman, 10 B. 512; followed in Rader Nasyar, (6) lb. 

23 C. 604; Dhani Bux, 9 S. L. R. 271, (7) Stephen’s Cr. L. 87. 
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729. Partial Lunacy.—Paitial lunacy would be judged by the same tests 
^whether the accused was so bereft of reason as not to know the nature of his 

730 Irresponsibility must be at the time of Doing the Act.—In order 

to sustain the plea of irresponsibility it must be shown, not that the prisoner was 
insensible at some other time, though it is not immaterial, but that he was insensible 
so as to be irresponsible at the time of the commission of the crime. So Lord Justice 
Clerk Hope told the jury in one case : “ A man must believe, not that the crime is 
wrong m the abstract (for most madmen do admit murder to be wrong and punish¬ 
able in the abstract), but that the particular act, committed under the influence of the 
motive which seems to have prompted it, was not an offence against the law one 
may know that in the abstract the act is punishable, and yet believe that his parti¬ 
cular act is not in law a crime and not punishable.” 1 2 The fact to be primaiily 
determined is then the state ol the prisoner's mind at the tune of the doing of the act 
and it is its unsoundnesss” at the time that is an answer to his criminality But 
how is the state of his mind at the time to be determined ? Direct evidence may be 
forthcoming as to his overt acts, but it cannot speak of the state of his mind. It will 
therefore, have to be judged not only by his contemporaneous acts, words and 
conduct, but also his pre-disposition and his prior and subsequent acts and conduct. 
As the fact to be inquiied is his mental power of cognition at the time all facts 
tending to throw a light on it are relevant. The usual method adopted in such 
inquiry is (t) to place the accused under medical observation, (it) to let in evidence 
as to the prisoner s antecedents, (in) to observe and note his demeanour in Court 
(iv) to see if his crime was supported by a motive, or ( v ) circumstances which postulate 

vii) the choice of weapon, and the manner of 
using it, (vin) attempts at concealment, either before or at the time of the act, 
or afterwards, (ix) the circumstances attending the commission of the crime such 
as the choice of time, place and opportunity, (x) the assistance of an accomplice, and 
(xi) the statements made immediately after the crime. These points require separate 
consideration. M r 


*731. Pleading and Proof of Insanity. — As has been already observed, 
the plea of insanity is an exception, and as such, it is a plea which must be taken 
and proved by the defence. 3 But this is scarcely a rule which the Courts will enforce 
in every case. Indeed, its rigorous observance may in the very cases in which 
the defence is most helpless, lead to injustice. For prisoners in this countrv are, 
as a rule, undefended, and an insane prisoner is pnma facie incompetent to plead his 
insanity. Indeed, the very plea, if taken, would establish his sanity. He is, therefore, 
naturally thrown on the mercy of the Court whose duty is then to afford him 
all possible assistance. The first thing, though perhaps not the most important 
thing, is to place a prisoner suspected of insanity under medical observation. But 
it must be remembered, that a medical witness cannot be expected to depose about 
the past condition of the prisoner’s mind. That must be the subject of non-medical 
evidence. The medical evidence is given as of an expert, 5 and as such, it is subject 
to the reservations and limitations to which such evidence is usually subject. In 
this connection the Civil Medical Officer is the recognized expert in all cases involving 
any kind of medico-legal question. But medical officers trained to general duties 
are usually as learned, in the subject they are called upon to depose about, as any 
layman, and the present writer has met cases in his practice, in which the counsel 
employed in the case knew more about the special subject requiring expert 

(1 ) Lord Ferrer's case, 19 St. Tr. 947 (3) S. 105, Indian Evidence Act (I of 1872); 

Arnold’s case, 8 St. Tr. 317; 16 St. Tr. Ram Sunder Das, 50 I. C. (C.) 991; Manta 

764 (765); Bellingham's case, Collis. Add. Jali, 55 I. C. (C.) 477; Niaz AH, (1904) A. W. 
636 ; Oxford, 9 C. & P. 533 ; Oxford, 5 C. & N. 2 ; Chandra Lai, 21 A. L. J. 776; Irapa, 
P. 168 ; Oxford, 9 C. & P. 525 ; Hadfield’s (1898) B. U. C. 818; Bazlur Rahman, (1929)C. 1; 
case, Collis, 480; Poochee, 3 W. R. 9; Southey Manx Ram, 8 L. 124 ; Bagga, (1931) L. 276. 
(1865) 4 F. & F. 864 ; Leigh, (1866) 4 F. & F. (4) Tincourie, 27 C. W. N. 290. 

(5) S. 45, Indian Evidence Act (I of 1872). 

(2) James Gibson, (1844) 4 Brown 232. 
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advace than the senior surgeon whose services were requisitioned for the purpose 

Sh f esb Z y - S ; al d ' n V; e Wmdham case ■ "He d.d not know that medi¬ 
cal gentlemen (he said it with all respect), unless they had made insanity theii 

special study, were more qualified to judge of the soundness or unsoundness of mind 

than any person of common sense and practical knowledge of the world Mere 

opinions and scientific speculations ought no longer to be adduced in the courts as 

testimony. Whatever evidence was given by a medical man should be facts and 

judgments based on these facts.” In cases of insanity the testimony, to be at all 

useful, is required of a specialist in mental diseases, and it may be doubted if the 

testimony of any other medical practitionei is relevant. However assumin'* that 

sh Ch ]H e K tlI A° ny f 1 !i aVailable L the P ° intS t0 which the attention of a medical witness 
should be directed are woithy of notice. 

732 i' f The law >' er ’s standpoint in judging of the criminality of an offender on 
the ground of insanity is different from that of the medical man, since the lawyer is 

e ely concerned with asking himself the question whether the piisoner knew 
that what he was doing was wrong, whereas the medical man does not care what the 
prisoner thought only so long as his act was the result of an uncontrollable impulse ’ 
But, as regards the absence of secrecy and accomplice, both the lawyer and the 1 3 medi¬ 
cal man take the same view, since secrecy and co-operation of an accompli™ Tre 
evidence of intelligence and not of lunacy. It has been held that a medical witness 
might give general scientific evidence on the causes and symptoms of insanity, but 

Medical Witness. be rn, ist not express an opinion as to the result of the evidence 

• 2 .p, . ie bacl bearcl with reference to the sanity or insanity of the 

prisoner. I he question, whether on given facts the prisoner should or should not 
be pronounced insane is one of fact which it is for the jury to decide and not for the 
medical witness to depose about - The proper function of the medical witness 
is as an expert to give his opinion as to whether the facts proved furnish proof of the 

mnHp nH -< f f de T\v HC ™ ay , be able t0 S W ln Poking to the previous habits and 
mode of life whether there has been any change of habits or character indicative of 

Isk th/m J?c e i jU r ge l lnstance ’ P lac f certain fact ^ proved or assumed and 

ask the medical witness if, in his judgment, they were indicative of insanity on the 

part of the prisoner at the time of the alleged act 4 A medical man may be ques¬ 
tioned whether certain proved acts, appearances and conduct are in his opinion 
symptoms of insanity* though he cannot be asked if the evidence given establish 
a case of insanity, for that is the very thing the Judge or the jury have to decide 6 
The expert may be asked as to the state of the prisoner’s mind but not as to his 
responsibility, which is again a matter for the Judge or the jury to decide 7 Where 
tor instance, a person is in a state of mind in which she is liable to fits of mad- 
ness, it is for the jury to consider whether the act done was during such a fit though 
there is nothing before or after the act to indicate it. 8 In examining medical experts 
it must not be forgotten that the physician and the jurist view insanity in relation to 
criminal responsibility from different standpoints (§§ 725-728). And the examina¬ 
tion of a medical witness must, therefore, be directed to elucidating points relevant 
from the standpoint of the jurist. In other words, as the jurist is 8 concerned with 
onJy one aspect of insanity—the insanity of the mW—the only questions relevant 
would be those calculated to prove or disprove that foim of insanity Other uues 

\Tl- r u b ' ,wever not necessarily irrelevant, for, as has been seen, there may be cases 
in which the insanity of other faculties, emotions and the will, re-acts upon the mind 
and produces what may be called intellectual insanity. nd 

733. Questions to Medical Witness.-The following therefore apnear 

to be the appropriate questions that may be put to a medical witness in cas^s of 
suspected insanity :— oi 


(1) Burton, 3 F & F. 732. 

(2) Doe v. Bainbridge, 4 Cox. C. C. 454. 

(3) Wright, R. & R. 456; Searle, 1 M. & 
Rob, 75; Bainbridge v. Bainbridge, 4 Cox. C. 

C. 454. 


(4) Frances, 4 Cox C. C. 56 

(5) John Wright, R. & R. 456 

(6) Searle. I M. & R. 75. 

(7) Richards, I F. & F. 87. 

(8) Richards, 1 F. & F. 87. 
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1. Have you examined. . . .? 

2. Have you done so on several different 
occasions, so as to preclude the possibility of 
your examinations having been made during 
lucid intervals of insanity ? 

3. Ho you consider liim to be capable of 
managing himself and his personal affairs ? 

4. Do you consider him to be of “ unsound 
mind,'’ in other words, intellectually insane ? 

5. If so,do you consider his mental disorder 
to be complete or partial ? 

6. Do you think he understands the obliga¬ 
tion of an oath ? 

7. Do you consider him, in his present con¬ 
dition, competent to give evidence in a Court 
of law ? 

8. Do yo consider that he is capable of 
pleading to the offence of which he now 
stands accused ? 

9. Do you happen to know how he was 
treated by his friends (whether as a lunatic,an 
imbecile, or otherwise) prior to the present 
investigation and the occurrences that have 
led to it ? 

10. What, as far as you can ascertain, were 
the general characteristics of his previous 
disposition ? 

11. Does he appear to have had any pre¬ 
vious attacks of insanity ? 

12. Is he subject to insane delusions ? 

13. If so, what is the general character of 
these ? Are they harmless or dangerous ? How 
do they manifest themselves ? 

14. Might such delusion or delusions have 
led to the criminal act of which he is accused? 

15. Can you discover the cause of his reason 


having become affected ? In your opinion 
was it congenital or accidental ? 

16. If the latter, does it appear to have 
come on suddenly or by slow degrees ? 

17. Have you any reason for believing that 
his insanity is of hereditary origin ? If so, 
please specify the grounds for such an opinion! 
and all the particulars bearing on it, as to the 
insane parents or relatives of the accused ; 
the exciting cause of his attack ; his age when 
it set in ; and the type which it assumed. 

18. Have you any reason to suspect that he 
is, in any degree, feigning insanity ? If so, 
what are the grounds for this belief ? 

19. Is it possible, in your opinion, that his 
insanity may have followed the actual com¬ 
mission of his offence, or been caused by it ? 

20. Have you any reason to suppose that the 
offence could have been committed during a 
lucid interval, during which he could be held 
responsible for his act ? If so, what appears 
to have been the duration of such lucid inter¬ 
val ? Or on the contrary, do you believe his 
condition to have been such as altogether to 
absolve him from legal responsibility ? 

21. Does he now display any signs of homi¬ 
cidal or of suicidal mania or has he ever done 
so to your knowledge ? 

22. Do you consider it absolutely necessary, 
from his present condition, that he should be 
confined in a Lunatic Asylum ? or again— 

23. Do you think that judicious and un¬ 
remitting supervision out of as asylum might 
be sufficient to prevent him from endanger¬ 
ing his own life, or the lives or property of 
others ? 


734. Test to Feigned Insanity.- -The defence of insanity raises the ques¬ 
tion of feigned insanity, a subject in which the co-operation of a specialist has to be 
necessarily requisitioned. Indeed it is only after prolonged and critical observation 
made when the prisoner feels that he is unobserved, that even a specialist can definite¬ 
ly say whether the insanity pleaded is natural or feigned. The principal points to 
consider when feigning is suspected would appear to be the following :— 

1. When did the prisoner first exhibit signs of insanity ? Before or after the commission 
of the crime ? It is a fact taught by human experience that insanity is usually pretended 
after the commission of the crime, and that where the prisoner is shown to have done so, it 
may be regarded as a badge of fraud, though it is by no means conclusive, for cases have 
occurred when the first symptom was only noticed after the commission of the crime. And 
indeed, cases are on record when the intellectual aberration was sudden, but in such case it 
was almost invariably preceded by some great moral shock or other very obvious cause. But, 
as a rule, dementia comes on slowly, and is obviously dependent on organic changes, such as 
old age, apoplexy, paralysis or hemiplegia, or it is a consequence of recurrent mania or 
monomania. As this form of insanity consists in an entire abolition of all mental power the 
discovery of any connected ideas, reasoning or reflection, either by language, writing or 
gestures, would at once show that the case was not one of real dementia * 


2. A person feigning admits his insanity, but a person really insane will never admit 
it, but will, on the contrary, endeavour to establish his sanity. " It may be safely held that 
a person feigning insanity will rarely, if ever, try to prove himself to be sane ; for he runs 
the great risk of satisfying others that he is sane, a conclusion which he rarely desires to 
avoid. But there is no better proof in general, that the insanity (supposing other evidence 
of it to be strong) is real, than keen and eager attempts by the accused to prove that he is 
sane, and strong and indignant remonstrances against being held to be insane, although they 
would protect him against trial and punishment."* 

3. Insane persons sleep but little, and the sleep is disturbed. An impostor sleeps as 
soundly as a healthy person. 

4. An impostor acts his part only when he thinks he is observed. He takes rest when 

he thinks he is by himself. A madman’s impulses are spasmodic and continue by day and 
night. An impostor may therefore be detected by watching him unawares. _ 

(1) 2 Taylor’s Med. Juris., p. 509. (2) 2 Taylor's Med. Juris., p. 508, 
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/—i ^ ^ j- ^ j . i a pseudo-lunatic is in contrast with that of a maniacal 

F a !! ent - 1 h . er ,f Is ab v ° ut the e - ves 111 mania a restlessness which cannot fail to attract atten¬ 
tion. Especially is this noticeable when the conversation is turned on matters affectin'' the 

his countenance and especially 
affectin^h'im 16111 ° f ^ CyCS that thcre is an intelligent understanding of the conversation 

6. Insanity may also bo detected from handwriting. As there is no memory in 
dementia, it commonly happens that the same words are written over and over again - N. 
person in a state of confirmed dementia can write a connected sentence, because before the 
3 of the sentence is completed, the first is forgotten. I n imbecility v,, may meet with 
ZIZ Z ety : mental defect, but the state of the mind is generalU indicated by the 

expression of the thoughts in writing. ' It is said that this often serves to detect the 
existence of a delusion when other means fail. Rut inasmuch as persons otherwise insane 

h = v! l een i T Vn , t0 compose coherent writing, and since all but the most raving lunatic 
a e lucid intervals, this test is one which is not of itself conclusive. 1 2 

f . 7 ‘ Eccentricity.and unusual habits may be genuine or assumed. But mere weakness 

c larac er, mere liability to impulse, good or bad. mere imprudence, recklessness, and 

eccentricity to which might be added immorality, do not constitute unsoundness of mind, 

unless in lookmg fairly at the whole evidence, there was a good reason to refer them to a 

morbid condition of the intellect. They may furnish evidence of un^oundness, but they do 
not constitute it. * 


735. Other Evidence of Insanity. —Besides medical evidence, oilier evi¬ 
dence is also admissible in proof ol insanity. Such evidence may consist of facts 
tending to show that the act of the accused was without motive, and perpetrated 
under conditions and circumstances which any sane man would have guarded against. 

lhe conduct of the accused before the commission of the alleged ciime is, as has been 
before observed, always highly relevant, loi it shows not only that the accused was 
piobably not feigning insanity, but that the act complained cf must have been 
unintentional, because the prisoner had been bereft of reason even before the com¬ 
mission of the act. As regards motive, it should he obseived that in the view of 
criminal law the mere absence of motive is never sufficient to exculpate a crime 
(§ 215), but where insanity is concerned, the want of motive is regarded as some proof 
of the want of intention, and when that fact is conoborated by evidence of an inde¬ 
pendent character of the previous insanity of the prisoner, the Court would be justi¬ 
fied in acquitting him. So where the prisoner murdered his wife and mother, at the 
same time wounding his child, and it appeared that he had had previous attacks of 
insanity and the act complained of was without any motive, the Court felt con¬ 
strained to acquit him in spite of the dubious testimony of the medical officer. 3 


736. 1 he evidence that the prisoner had prior to the act exhibited symptoms 

of insanity is relevant, though he may be perfectly sane at the time of the trial, 
for the question to be considered is the state of the prisoner’s mind at the time of the 
act, 4 not his state of mind at the time of the trial, though the latter fact is also rele¬ 
vant foi the purpose of procedure. 5 The mere facts that the conduct of the accused 
had been of late in some respects unusual, and that his father was insane were in one 
case held to be insufficient to establish the exception, 6 and these facts by themselves 
would be insufficient to establish it in any case. But though insufficient, they are 
not irrelevant, and indeed, in an inquiry touching the prisoner's mind at the time 
of the act, there can be nothing irrelevant that relates to his physical and mental 
history. For this purpose, evidence as to insanity in his parents and blood relations 
is relevant as not affording independent proof of his insanity, but as corroborative 
of other testimony as to the insanity of the accused. In other words, evidence 
of ancestral insanity is corroborative of the evidence of the prisoner’s insanity. It 
has been before observed that the plea of insanity is one which must be raised and 

proved by the accused. The evidence given should be not only unequivocal 
but clear and distinct. 7 ~ 1 


(1) 2 Taylor’s Med. Juris., pp. 538, 539. 

(2) lb., p. 540. 

(3) Sheikh Mustaffa, 1 W. R. 19. 

(4) Pursoram Doss, 7 W. R. 42 ; Jugo 

Mohan, 24 W. R. 5. 


(5) Ss. 464, 465, Cr. P. C. 

2 W R C 33 Am ‘ ha ' B U - J - 10 ; Arzao Bebee, 
(7) Stokes, 3. C. & K. 185. 
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act is Jln 7 ,>t P Y hen t vf absel ' CC of an >' motive - preparation or purpose for a criminal 
inen t ( f cv ; ldence of some mental derangement such as melancholy or excite- 

he h’r n y eXtra ; ,rdlnary l T onduct has deen given, or other index of disease of 
arim? a PP ears m the case, the Court ought to use the means pointed out in the 

state of thp V1S ‘° nS n f . a 'V°r aS t0 fi,Ul 0Ut as much as Possible about the mental 
from h Se(L f , rhe Court 1 I 2 l la y for the Purpose of the trial presume insanity 

• rd before it can take the plea into consideration as an answer to the charge. It 

, ecause a man commits a very horrible murder, or because he commits it 
while labouring under strong passions and feelings, that therefore the world is to 
assume that he must have been insane when he committed the deed. Where for 
instance, it appeared that the accused had, in a sudden fit of jealousy, exhibited 
intense rage and grief, rolling on the ground in his passion, his eyes being red orblood- 

L-hot and his skin being hot, and he struck down his wife calling aloud that he had 

kihed her and then voluntarily gave himself up to a Chowkidar that he might be 

dealt with according to the law for what he had done, upon which the Court 

o )ser\ cc , It may be that, if there had been substantial evidence of the prisoner’s 

unsoundness of mind, these facts, or some of them, might have been deemed to be 

corroborative of it. But in themselves these facts, whether taken singly or together, 

are no real evidence of unsoundness of mind, for there is not one of them which 

might not, in the natural course of events, have been found to exist in the case of a 

man who was perfectly sane, but was labouring under the influence of great grief 
and passion. 3 ^ 


738. The law presumes every person at the age of discretion to be sane unless 
ie contrary is pro\ed , so if a lunatic had lucid intervals, the law presumes the 
offence of such person to have been committed in a lucid interval, unless it appears 
to have been committed during derangement. 4 The accused has, therefore, to 
prove not only that he was a lunatic, but that his act was committed during lunacy 
anr not in a lucid interval. \\ here partial delusion or the existence of mental 
disease is established, it may not be sufficient to exempt a person from criminal 
responsibility, though mental weakness caused by disease is an extenuating circum¬ 
stance affecting the sentence. And so while a mental derangement a year prior to the 
act was in itself insufficient to exonerate the prisoner, still it was a fact calling for 
further scrutiny. 5 In ordei to offer a complete answer, the evidence must prove an 
alienation of reason perverting the moral sense. 6 


85. Nothing is an offence which is done by a person who, at the time 

Act of a person in- by reason of intoxication, incapable of 

capable of judgment knowing the nature of the act, or that he is doing what 
by reason of intoxica- is either wrong, or contrary to law : provided that the 
Don caused against his thing which intoxicated him was administered to him 

without his knowledge or against his will. 


739. Analogous Law. —In laying down that drunkenness excuses a crime, 
the section provides that the drink must have been administered to him without 
his knowledge or against his will. This is in accordance with the English Law, 
under which it is settled that if the drunkenness be voluntary, it cannot excuse a 
man from the commission of any crime,* 7 but it is, on the other hand, an aggravation 
of the crime. “ As to artificial voluntarily contracted madness by drunkenness or 
intoxication, which, depriving men of their reason, puts them in a temporary 
frenzy, our law looks upon this as an aggravation of the offence rather than as an 
excuse for any criminal misbehaviour." 8 A drunkard, says Sir Esward Coke, who 


(1) Nepal, (1886) B. U. J. 229 ; Nga Po Tho 
(1896) P. J. L. B. 249. 

(2) Ss. 464, 465, Cr. P. C. 

(3) Nobin Chunder Banerjee, 20 W. R. 70. 

(4) Babe, (1881) B. U. J. 172 ; Irapa (1898) 

B. U. J. 818 ; Sheodin, (1901) A. W. N. 132 ; 

Niazali, (1904) A. W. N. 2 ; Nabinchandra 


Banerjee, 20 W. R. 70. 

(5) Arzao Bebee, 2 W. R. 33. 
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is volunlarius dcemon, has no privilege thereby, but what hurt or ill soever he doth, 
his drunkenness does aggravate it : nam onine crimen ebrietas cl inccndit, et detect . it 
has been observed that the real use of strong liquors and the abuse of them by drink- 
ing to excess, depend much upon the temperature of the climate in which we live. The 
same indulgence, which may be necessary to make the blood move in Norway,would 
make an Italian mad. A German, therefore, says the President Montesquieu, 1 
drinks through custom, founded upon constitutional necessity; a Spaniard drinks 
through choice, or out of the mere wantonness of luxury ; and drunkenness, he 
adds, ought to be more severely punished, where it makes men mischievous and mad, 
as in Spain and Italy, than where it only renders them stupid and heavy, as in Ger¬ 
many and in more northern countries. And accordingly, in the warmer climate of 
Greece, a law of Pittacus enacted,that he who committed a crime,when drunk, should 
receive a double punishment,” one for the crime itself and the other for the ebriety 
which prompted him to commit it. 2 1 he Roman Law,indeed, made great allowances 
for the vice: Per vinum delapsis cupitalis petna remittitur. 3 ” But the law of 
England, considering how easy it is to counterfeit this excuse, and how weak an 

excuse it is, though real, will not suffer any man thus to privilege one crime bv 
another.” 4 

740. Principle.—Since criminal intention is the foundation of all criminal 
responsibility, it follows that a person drunk is in the same predicament as a person 
temporarily insane. Indeed, such state has been termed dementia affectata —a form 
of lunacy in which the functions of the mind are temporarily suspended. But since 
no man can be permitted to wear the cloak of immunity by getting drunk, the rule 
justly excepts cases of voluntary drunkenness. But while such drunkenness is 
never an answer to a crime, it is relevant in determining the question of inten¬ 
tion and for that purpose it is permissible to prove in defence that the prisoner was 
suffering from a habitual and fixed frenzy brought on by drunkenness. 5 

741. Meaning of Words.—” Who at the time of doing it”: The state of the 

prisoner’s mind to be inquired about is at the time of the act, for it is only the mind 
as influencing his act that is relevant. ” Incapable of knowing the nature of the act ,' 
etc ’’\, These words are the same as occur in s. 84. ” The thing which intoxicated 

him,” i.e., the intoxicant, such as, alcohol, opium or the laughing gas. ” Without 
this knowledge,” not necessarily without his consent. For a person may have been 
imposed upon, in which case he may have consented to taking the intoxicant. ” Or 
against his will”: This means by force. 


742. Operation of Drunkenness.— In all agesand in all countries, voluntary 
drunkenness is regarded as offering no answer to a charge of criminality. Indeed, 
in some countries drunkenness is regarded as by itself a crime, so that the wrongful 
intent to get drunk coalesces in law with the intent of the act done when drunk. 6 But 
the true position of the law seems to be to ignore the fact of drunkenness altogether. 
It says to the offender : We do not care whether you were drunk or not ; if you were 
so, it was your own act; you cannot plead your own fault; we pay no regard to the 
fact. 7 Drunkenness is, therefore, neither an aggravation 8 nor a palliation of the 
crime.® It is immaterial that the drunkenness had deprived a person of his self- 
restraint. It was a state which he could have foreseen, and it was at any rate the 
consequence of his voluntary act. 10 Drunkenness is then never an excuse, but 
when drunkenness becomes a disease, it is then a defence, not because it is 
drunkenness, but because it is a disease. 11 But in order to relieve a person from 
criminal responsibility, it must produce a disease of the mind such as delirium 
tremens.'* So Lord Hale said: “Although simple frenzy occasioned immediately 


(1) Sp. L. b. 14, c. 10. 

(2) Puffendorf’s Laws of Nature, b. 8, c. 3. 

(3) Ff. 49, 16. 6. 
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frenzy bec”u%d 1S thon^M? 1 ^ 1 by ° ne ° F m ° le SUch practices an habitual or fixed 
‘Tj °e caused though this madness was contracted by the vice and will of the 

party \ et this habitual and fixed frenzy thereby caused, puts the man into the same 
condition in relat,°n to crimes, as if the same were contracted involuntarily at 

concealed in some way, or being weak, or suffering from an old injury to the 
head an amount which formerly would not have affected him, now produces a 
gicat effect ’ m , a S ] ate 0 acute alc °holism he commits a crime, and doubtless 

which i,r ,r S1 t e ? £ 0t gu . lIty ; but if he has experienced several times the danger 
which he incurs by taking stimulants even in small quantities, and yet continues to 

indulge, and then perpetrates a crime, he may justly be considered responsible even 

of intemperance he becomes slowly a ffected by mental disorder, and in a s?ate of 

rtTJvL re ^ en \ 16 , COr J ln ? , , ts a cnme ' he Wl11 probably not be considered fully res¬ 
ponsible. It instead of delirium tremens alcohol produces chronic insanity or general 

paralysis of the insane, and in this condition of genuine insanity he does harm he 
will not be considered responsible for his acts.” 2 

d.mcin 74 ?' , !t bas been .stated in the last article (§ 742) that insanity producing 
delusion leads to crime, m which the plea of insanity is sufficient. Such insanity 

may arise from drunkenness or any other cause. But a delusion arising from drun¬ 
kenness short of insanity is never a defence to a crime in this country, though it 
appears to be otherwise in England. y b 


7^' p01 as Stephens, J., remarked : " Any disease, which so disturbs the 

rn , 1I ? c ! at > ou cannot think calmly and rationally of all the different reasons to 
which we refer in considenng the rightness or wrongness of an action, may fairly be 
said to prevent a man from knowing that what he did was wrong.” 3 

745. Drunkenness when a Defence. —But while voluntary drunkenness 

is, as such, never a defence, still when habitual drunkenness produces frenzy, that 

fact becomes material for the purpose of showing how it was produced, and when 
i s ex is ence is established, it will excuse a crime, even though it was caused by 
voluntary drunkenness. 4 Drunkenness is also relevant in considering intention. 
As Jervis, L. J. said : “If the prisoner was so drunk as not to know what she was 
about, how can you say that she intended to destroy herself.” 5 So Coleridge, J., 
in one case told the jury that "drunkenness is ordinarily neither a defence nor 
excuse for crime, and where it is available as a partial answer to a charge, it rests 
on the prisoner to prove it, and it is not enough that he was excited or rendered 
more irritable, unless the intoxication was such as to prevent his restraining himself 
from committing the act in question, or to take away from him the power of forming 
any specific intention. 6 So in the case of attempted murder, Paterson, J., told 
the jury that " although drunkenness is no excuse for any crime whatever, yet it 
is often of very great importance in cases where it is a question of intention. A 
person may be so drunk as to be utterly unable to form any intention at all, and vet 
he may be guilty of very great violence. 7 So Baron Alderson said : “ If a man 

chooses to get drunk, it is his own voluntary act : it is very different from a madness 
which is not caused by any act of the person. That voluntary species of madness, 
which it is in a party’s power to abstain from, he must answer for. However with 
regard to intention, drunkenness may perhaps be adverted to according to the 
nature of the instrument used. If a man uses a stick, you would not infer a mali¬ 
cious intent so strongly against him, if drunk, when he made an intemperate use of 

it, as you would, if he had used a different kind of weapon ; but where a dangerous 
instrument is used, which, if used, must produce grievous bodily harm, drunkenness 
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can have no effect on the consideration of the malicious intention of the 
paity.” 1 

746. Now as regards the section it will be noticed that while it recognizes 

Excuses Intention ^ le distinction between “intent" and “knowledge" which 
but Not Knowledge. are the constituents of most offences under the Code, it lays 

down no more than that a voluntary drunkenness is no excuse 
for not possessing the knowledge of an act, but it says nothing of the intention. Con¬ 
sequently, where an offence requires that an act shall be done with a particular 
intention, voluntary drunkenness is an excuse, though it is no 'excuse where the 
degree of mentality necessary for the completion of an offence is limited by “ know¬ 
ledge as distinguished from an intention/ 2 Moreover since voluntary drunken¬ 
ness merely creates the presumption ot knowledge, such knowledge would not 
lead to further presumption of intention, since where intention is presumed from 

knowledge, it is presumed from actual knowledge and not when knowledge is merely 
a legal fiction. 3 

747. The net result ot drunkenness as affecting mental responsibility as 
regards crime may then be thus stated 

(1) Drunkenness caused without one’s knowledge or against one’s will 
excuses the crime (s. 85). 

Voluntary drunkenness is an excuse only as regards “ intention,” 
so that it is a complete excuse in crimes requiring the presence of an 
"intention ” to complete a crime. 4 

b^A.Dut voluntary drunkenness is no excuse for a crime which requires 

the presence merely of “ knowledge ” as distinct from an 
" intention.” 

In any case though a voluntary drunkenness is no excuse for knowledge 
it does not imply actual knowledge giving rise to the inference of 
presumed intention. 

Now since an intention is always a material element in the composition 


( 2 ) 


(4) 


748. 


How Far Excuses 
Intention 


of a crime, the effect of this view would seem to be that 
though voluntary diunkenness is not a self-sufficient defence, 
- , i- s yet an element which the Court cannot ignore in judging 

o the culpability of an act. 1 his was the view taken by Sir Henry James to whom 
the conflicting views of the Judges had been referred to for opinion' After expressing 
his mabddy to quote any general or definite rules on the subject of the extent to 
w ich drunkenness can excuse crime, or ought to increase or mitigate punishment, 
le summarises his own views to the effect that in determining the legal character of 
the offence committed, drunkenness may be taken into account— 

(i) Where it has established a condition of positive and well-defined insanity. 

(ii) If it produces a sudden outbreak of passion, occasioning the commission 

°L. cnme un( ^ ei circumstances, which, in the case of a sober person, would reduce the 
offence of murder to manslaughter. 

(Hi) In the case of minor assaults and acts of violence it never can form any 
legal answer to the charges preferred, but it may either aggravate or mitigate the 
character of the 1 act committed—probably aggravate it. 
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^ ie e ff ec ^ that should be given to drunkenness when determining the 
amount of punishment to be inflicted, no general rule can be laid down. It= existence 
may be considered, and may tend either in the direction of increasing or diminishing 
the punishment. 1 That some such discriminating view should prevail in the 
enlightened criminal jurisprudence of all countries appears to be incontestable. Sup¬ 
pose, for instance, a man has in his pocket some base coins which he keeps for amuse¬ 
ment. He gets drunk and instead of paying out in current coin he puts his hand 
in the wrong pocket and pays in a coin which is counterfeit. Can it be said that 
such a man stands on the same footing as another who passes a counterfeit coin 

knowingly and intentionally, and yet if the section be closely construed, that would 
appear to be the consequence. 2 

749. So far then as regards voluntary drunkenness. Turning now to involun- 

tary drunkenness, two questions arise : (i) when may drunken- 
involuntary Drun- ness be said to be involuntary ? and (it) what is its effect upon 

kenness. crime ? The first question seems simple, and has been dis¬ 

posed of by the section with the words “ that the thing 
which intoxicated him was administered to him without his knowledge or 
against his will. Ihis description would cover the case of a man made drunk 
through stratagem or the fraud of another, or through ignorance or coercion 
practised by his friend or foe, as if a person be drugged by his enemies 
or given to eat or drink such a thing as causes frenzy, or his unskilful physician give 
him to drink, in all of which cases the person intoxicated may be said not to 
have been a free agent, and, therefore, not responsible for the consequences of his 
act. 3 Whether drunkenness in a given case was voluntaiy or involuntary is a 
question of fact to be decided upon the proved facts of each case. In some cases 
drunkenness may have been partly voluntary and partly involuntary, as where 
a person once drunk is given more to drink when he has either lost the power of resis¬ 
tance or under circumstances which precludes his knowledge of it. What is his 
criminal responsibility in that case ? It is submitted that in so far as his helplessness 
was brought on by his involuntary act he could not be held responsible for his act. 


86. In cases where an act done is not an offence unless done with a 

particular knowledge or intent, a person who does the 
act in a state of intoxication shall be liable to be dealt 
with as if he had the same knowledge as he would have 
had if he had not been intoxicated, unless the thing 
which intoxicated him was administered to him with¬ 
out his knowledge or against his will. 


Offence requiring a 
particular intent or 
knowledge committed 
by one who is intoxi¬ 
cated. 


750. Analogous Law.—This section would at first blush, appear to have 
been enacted in antagonism to the prevailing doctrine of the English Law. But 
that does not appear to be really the case. It gives the drunken man the knowledge 
of the sober man when judging of his action but does not give him the same intention. 
Consequently, it does not render him liable to be dealt with as if he had the same 
intent. The omission to make any express provision in this section as to the 
intention of a drunken man is not accidental, but appears to have been dictated by 
the sense that it would have carried the legal fiction too far. Where, therefore, 
intention is a constituent of an offence, the question must be dealt with on the general 
principles of law, which are the same both here and in England. The drunkenness 
may be and should be taken into consideration on the question of intention 4 (§ 751). 

751. Principle. —Voluntary drunkenness does not afford a defence that 
the knowledge required to complete an offence was wanting, though it may be used 
to show that any “ intent ” if required was absent. The section, it will be seen, 
draws a distinction between the presumption as to knowledge and presumption as 
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tom ten turn, and though, ordinarily, intention is to be inferred from knowledge 
still it is not to be inferred when the knowledge is merely a legal fiction.' ' 

752. Meaning of Words.—" With a particular knowledge or intent ” ■ 
1“ words “ knowledge ” and " intent ” are not necessarily synonymous here’ 

Shall be liable to be dealt with,” which probably means the same thine as " shall he 

dealt with” “As if he had the same knowledge,” but not necessarily the same 
intentr The last word has been advisedly omitted. 

753. Presumption of Knowledge Not Resulted by Drunkenness.—A 

large number of offences in the ( ode expressly require that in order to complete a 
particular crime, an act should have been done with a particular “ knowledge " 
or "intention.” Thus for instance, murder is defined to be only culpable homicide 
if the act by which the death is caused is done with the intention of causing death." 3 
Where, however, death is caused by an act with the knowledge of causing death it 
is usually only culpable homicide- The words “ knowledge ” and " intention " 
do not, therefore, imply the presence of the same ingredient. According to the rule 
here enunciated, it is permissible to rebut a charge of murder by reference to drunken 
ness, but it would not be permissible to rebut a charge of culpable homicide on the 
same ground, for the section declares that in spite of drunkenness the same knowledge 
shall be presumed. But the rule has not been construed so strictly for it has been 
held that though voluntary drunkenness cannot excuse the commission of an offence 
yet when the question is whether the act was premeditated,or done only from sudden 

Ip I * 1 i 1 1*1* • M ' _ being intoxicated could not be overlooked 5 

This is also the accepted view in England 6 and it is commendable to reason 4 

went into B s house having a dah in one hand and called out to him to pdve him monev 

threatening to cut up B and his wife, He kicked at the doors and slashed them but 

when the doors gave way he fell down. Meanwhile B and his wife had fled out of 

their house A was charged with attempted robbery aimed with a deadly weapon. 

commission of the offence 

Tt . hd , d 5 hat hls drunkenness did not prevent the accused from forming in his 

though it was doubtful whether 
h,s ebnety would have enabled him to rob B 7 In another case the accused who waS 

a confirmed ganja smoker was convicted of the murder of a boy for which there was 

no motive. The accused did not plead insanity under s. 84 but nevertheless the 

Court held his case to fall under this section and exempted him from the extreme 
penalty of the law. 8 11111 

87. Nothing which is not intended to cause death or grievous 

hurt, and which is not known by the doer to be likely 
to cause death, or grievous hurt, is an offence by reason 
of any harm which it may cause, or be intended by 
the doer to cause, to any person, above eighteen years 

plied, to suffer that harmful £nown 

,hVri 8 fof th«to™ y '° CaU “ *° any S “ Ch Wh ° has “““"“I «ke 

Illustration 

consent oTeafh TslVer SUm which TZ in, a ™ us . emet P t This agreement implies the 
ou t foul play; and if^, while playing fairly, hurt sT* A commZnZoB^nce^ With ‘ 

/ * \ n: a ... _ „ _ —------- 


Act not intended 
and not known to be 
likely to cause death 
or grievous hurt done 
by consent. 
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754. Operation of Consent on Criminality. —Under the law of the 

Romans, who had borrowed their ethics from the Greeks, consent was a complete an¬ 
swer to any charge including even murder. This remained the law till the advent 
of Christianity which taught the sanctity of human life, the doctrine of which was 
echoed by the Prophet of Islam. Christianity in its turn, had borrowed the tradition 
from the Jews who regarded suicide as a crime and committed his body to an unhal¬ 
lowed grave. In England, the denial cf the right of Christian burial to a suicide has 
been abrogated by Statute, 1 though such person is buried with an abbreviated 
service not touched by the Statute. This section adopts the view of the 
Law Commissioners who instanced the case of a surgeon who had to 
perform an operation involving the risk of life, but with an even chance 
of the patient’s recovery, or of one who fired at a wild beast attacking a man whom 
he intended to save, though there was a danger of his killing him by the shot. There 
were also cases of sport, e.g. y boxing and duelling in which both parties consent to 
suffer harm ; but since duelling involves the risk to life it is excepted, otherwise 
this section and the next two formulate a lule in accordance with the modern notion 
of life. 


755. Apart from this and the two ensuing sections, several Acts, e.g., the 
Factory Act and the Workmen’s Compensation Act have further limited the opera¬ 
tion of consent as an exoneration of the employer from his civil liability for compen¬ 
sating the workmen, even though they might have agreed to take the risk. Where 
such risk does not involve obvious peril to life or suffering of grievous hurt, it would 
be a good defence to the employer’s criminal liability under the Code, though it 
would not exempt him from civil liability. 

756. Principle. —As already stated (§ 754), the common and the canomical 
law both recognize consent as a good defence to the causing of injury. They both 
assume that everyone is the best Judge of his own inteiest, and therefore, it pre¬ 
sumes that no one can consent to that which is hurtful to that interest. The doc¬ 
trine so far is simple and perfectly intelligible, and it is, indeed, the outcome of that 
natural liberty to which every man is entitled, and the curtailment of which, to be 
justifiable, must proceed from manifest public policy or obvious necessity. The 
restrictions made in this and the following sections are dictated by these considerations 
for, beyond a certain stage, they regard presonal injuries from a different ethical 
standpoint, and it is, therefore, that, while on the one hand, law will not suffer a 
person to consent to their infliction, nor on the other hand, when inflicted, is the 
party aggrieved permitted to compound them with the felon. 

757. Meaning of Words. —“ Not intended to cause death or known to be 
likely to cause death ” : These words have been used to define murder 2 and culpable 
homicide, 3 hurt* and grievous hurt. 5 “ By reason of any harm which it may cause ”: 
Such harm may result even in death, but it should not have been intended or known 
to be likely. Any hurt short of grievous hurt may have been intentionally caused. 

“ Above eighteen years of age ” : That being the age of majority, is also necessarily 
fixed here as the age of consent fixed in this country. 6 “ Who has given consent ’* 

“ Consent ” is nowhere defined in the Code, though it has been defined in the Indian 
Contract Act 7 as follows : “ Two or more persons are said to consent when they 

agree upon the same thing in the same sense ” ; it is negatively described in s. 90. 
Consent is the manifestation of the will in concurrence of an act. It implies the use 
of judgments, free will and physical action. “ Express or implied' ’: Acquiescence is 
implied consent. It may be inferred from act, as well as conduct. If A challenges B 
to a boxing match, and B accepts the challenge, both A and B impliedly consent 
to the infliction and sufferance of mutual injuries though the infliction of such 
injuries may not have been made the subject of an express covenant. Such is the 
case contemplated in the illustration. 

(1) (1882) 45 & 46 Viet., c. 19, s. 2. (5) S. 322. , ^ # 

(2) S. 300. (6) S. 3, Indian Majority Act (Act IX of 

(3) S. 299. 1875). 

(4) S. 321. (7) S. 13, Act IX of 1872. 
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758. Consent as a Defence to Criminality.—Consent, as alieady seen, has 

the effect of exonerating or extenuating a criminal act in the following cases 

{a) Harm short of grievous hurt may be caused by consent in any case ; 

(b) Even harm resulting in death may be caused, if it was not so intended, 
but was intended for his benefit; and in such case, even consent 
(s. 92) is unnecessary where it is not possible. 

7 . 59 -. But tbese sections evidently refer only to the operation of consent on 
personal injuries. They have no reference to offences relating to property, and sexual 
relations. But consent plays an equally important part in these cases, and the 
present discussion will not be complete without reference to them. It may then be 
generally stated that, in addition to the two cases above set out, there are other 
cases in which consent is either a material element in the composition of the crime 
or where it has the effect of neutralizing it. Theft and rape may be given as examples 
of the former, and adultery of the latter. There are other offences, such as wrongful 
confinement, in which consent is an essential ingredient. Consent, moreover 
plays a conspicuous part not only in determining the nature of the offence but 

iw 0 n I i"n I S? Catl0 M 0f an f Ct ° A the . rwise criminal - It is a ground of mitigation 
even in the case of homicide. And as consent may be either express or implied the 

subject assumes a degree of complexity into which it is useful to enquire. 

760. In the first place, therefore, what is consent ? It is undoubtedly the 
Consent Defined. concurrence of wills. But besides concurrence of wills 

( ,, , , its chief essential constituent is consciousness or knowledge 

of the act consented to. So on a charge of indecent assault on a boy of eight years 
he Court told the jury that " knowledge of what is to be done, or of the nature of 
the act that is being done, is essential to consent to the act." ' So where a person 
consented to the performance of a surgical operation upon himself with great X 
tance, lie only information communicated to him being that if he submitted to it 
he would be cured, the Court held that a person could hardly be said to accept a risk 

treatment unless it were shown that the patient was aware of the risk and Septed 
it.’ So in another case the fact that the force applied was a form of initiation of a 

defence if he did not know beforehand that that was the pirt of the ceremonv ' 

Knowledge^ of the act and its probable consequences is therefore the first SuSte 

that consent without consciousness is impossible. So sexual intercourse vviih* 
put under chloroform or rendered otherwise unconscious is rape the estion if 

never *° jf 

or the free exercise of the will of a conscious agent ’ ^Vh^thereforea'dhfdT't' 
above ten years of age yielded to hor father tLro , , , ,* tnereiore a child just 

Lush. J„ told the jury : ■■ Consent means coisenTof will and «the"child"ZV “ 

in the power of the man, her father, there was no real consent’*' H f h f 

761. So Sir James Stephen defines consent in criminal law to mean “a consent 

Consent in Crim- , 7, R ‘ ve f n by a rat,on al and sober person so situated as to 

1,131 T', . consents - Tnd he goesrate add fK t0 Whkh he 

/ />\ /■’ • * * * • 


(2) Sukaroo , 14 C. 566. 

V * H e * sl ey, 3 Jones 131; State 
v. Williams, 75 M. C. 134. 

/c) iS* P ost anc ^ Comm. 

2 Cox c"c ns 1 n C ° X , C * C 229 : R yan. 
Z cox, C. c. 1 lo ; Dee, 15 Cox C. C. 579. 


C ( C ] SRR 6 ' n C ° X iP /?' 22 °* Flattery, 13 Cox 

m 'R ee - 15 Cox C C - 579. 

(/) Woodhurst, 12 Cox c r a An 

15 CoxC. C. 579. C ' C ' 443 ; Dee 

(8) Woodhurst, 12 Cox C. C. 443 

uo) /*;. Cr - L - Art - 224 - 
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1 his view has become established in America where Orton, J., enunciated the prin¬ 
ciple as follows : “ When the mind is subjugated as well as the body, so that the 

Power of volition and the mental capacity to either consent or dissent is gone, then 
the act may be said to be against the will ” ; and so also it may be said to be without 
consent. But when the mind is left free to exercise the will, and to consent or dissent 
then by consent responsibility for the act is incurred ; where there is no such mental 
capacity, the quality of the act is indifferent, there can be no consent or dissent 
and consequently no responsibility. The physical power may be overcome and the 
utmost resistance be una\ ailing , yet the mind may remsin free to approve or dis¬ 
approve, consent or dissent.”’ Of course, consent may be free, but it may have been 
brought about by fiaud, misrepresentation or coercion. A person may have 
consented to a game with a sword in ignorance of the fact that it was tipped with 
poison : the wife may consent to intercourse with her husband in ignorance of the 
fact that he was suffering from a foul disease, 1 2 in both of which cases the effect 
is the same as if there had never been any consent at all. 3 

762. Implied Consent. But so long as there is consent, and the consent 
is free, it is not necessary that it should be express or articulate. For it may be 
implied or given by implication, or inferred by conduct. So there may be and are 
cases in which silence implies consent. A modest girl may even signify her consent 
to her lover’s proposal by a “No” uttered so as to denote a modest but real “Yes” : 
iVon quod dictum , scd quod factum injure wspicitur.* So where a customer enters a 
tradesman’s shop and picks up goods exhibited for sale, there is implied consent (a) to 
enter, ( b) to handle goods, and (c) to appropriate them at the stated or reasonable 
price. So again, where a person has been a welcome visitor in the past, he may well 
assume consent to his continued visits, unless he has had reason to believe otherwise. 
The term “ implied consent ” is then, so far as regards the criminal law, used to 
signify either (a) consent by acts and conduct, or ( b) consent presumed though 
never given or in any way signified. The examples above given illustrate the first 
sense ; illustration (m) appended to s. 378 of the Code may fitly illustrate the other 
sense. " A, being on friendly terms with Z, goes into Z’s library in Z’s absence, 
and takes away a book without Z s express consent, for the purpose merely of reading 
it, and with the intention of returning it. Here it is probable that A may have 
conceived that he had his implied consent to use Z’s book. If this was A's impression, 

A has not committed theft. Why not ? because A had Z’s implied consent to enter 
his library, and lend himself any book he required therefrom. In this case “ im¬ 
plied consent ” was only a fiction. It was really no consent at all, but only the 
probability of obtaining one. In other words, in imputing consent to Z in the case 
supposed, law presumes consent because, having regard to human conduct and 
probabilities, it was highly probable, indeed, so probable that its existence may 
be assumed. It is, however, an assumption all the same, and as such, a fiction, 
and being a fiction, its scope must be narrowly watched. For while it is true that 
there are facts which have to be assumed in human conduct, it is also true that 
human conduct is not invariable, and does not present uniformity. It must, there¬ 
fore, be clearly established, by evidence from which the Court may be entitled to say 
that either the consent was not given owing to accidental causes or that it was 
given by acts or conducts or the only way in which it could have been given. 

763. The question whether there was such a consent in a given case is there¬ 
fore a question of fact dependent upon the circumstances of each case. A large 
number of cases are to be found in the reports in which the only phase of the question 
illustrated is that which relates to consent to a sexual intercourse. In such a case 
express consent is seldom to be looked for, and the only consent possible is implied 
consent which may be inferred from non-resistance and previous intimacy. It is 
sometimes said that the resistance required to overcome the imputation of consent 


(1) Whittaker v. State; 50 Wis. 518. 

(2) Clarence, 23 Q. B. D. 58. 

(3) S. 90 ; Jaladu, 36 M. 453 (456, 457) ; 


Soma, (1916) P. R. 17 (Cr.). 

(4) Croft v. Lumley, 6 H. L. C. 722 
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entire disapproval. Arid S, ^"”ot aKvn “ b?“S!i^” P fof & 

woman may be paralyzed from fear and terrorized into submission or she n v 
have been overpowered by actual force, or by the number of accomplices , ' 

her own want of strength. ' attumputes, oi irom 

764. Of course, consent cannot be inferred from mere passivity without 

SrSionto E m 'iL be ”T 

to h y ave acq,°S"„ U,e Various ac.T'iw ^'fTV 7* ’’""'A is >* » 

Ke^urgSry^e^ndfu^^lhJ'hUenrion^^ to 

If the person blowing out the light w ' , ' , ' '* h « llts vcre extinguished. 

-.d s r® z 

to have laid a trap for the burg J b ITt tint won lT7 ’ bcpr ° Mlnied 

.. .nay bo ,„L, ,„e owner was 

765. Another class of cases m which implied consent is inferred is that in 

Doctrine of Obvl- f VV “V 1 tlic rlsk °/ harm is obvious and visible Such trades 
ous Risks. for instance, as involve the handling of machinery or icids 

cn f?aged therein are prc»™Sy ™" ^aS'' f" which P“»“ 

to ; " Apart, from theS orovUinn f f U,ey have hnpliedly consented 

arising out of service taken is that the a-/ pr ‘ )tLCtuu enactments, the presumption 

he has no pro," comSTe" f" thC bu f ncss was being conduct d® 

neglected.”® " 0t COmpIaint - evc » d reasonable precautions have been 

method*JS'°r™IeT' aio m ^ T taVe‘ yi '\°d ,r '‘ P5 U * ■»'“>'-* ifstifiablc 

that if stolen it may be indented l u mark " d I™ per , ty in such a position 
or notes marked for the same purpoie a bird‘^er m " gratification in coins 
and assist in the commission of a crime Kt the 5 P 7 ^ acc «rraplice 
case contend that those facts in anv wrv tin m mm i nal cannot in any 

an American case that “ the fact that R * 1S crnne \ lt was s aid in 

detection and arrest of a criminal does not -* W * t0 assist 111 aad facilitate the 
of the crime, nor will the mere fact that thorp 1 ” t0 a 1 conse . nt to t,ie commission 
a ssisting), the appellant in the commission 

n e, f! e v - Morrison, 1 Parker Cr R 
62 f ’ , e r °P e v Dohring, 59 N. Y. 374. 

(2) Mallet, 9 C. & P. 751. 

(3) 1 Wharton’s Cr. L. 164 

Cr.L.fp* LCaCh C ' C - 913 '• 1 Stcph. 

(5) Employers’ Liabilities Act, IK80 • 

Membery v. Great Western Ry. Co 14 \,, D ' 

22 


647 : mfin -X anno, ‘ lh v ■ France, 19 Q. B D . 

M7.(66!) Thrussell v. Handy si etc, 20 0. ]j D . 

(6) Sullivan v India e , 

113 Mass. 396. M*nufactunng Co., 

(7) ligginton. Leach C. C. 9I 3 

(8) State V. Stickncy, 53 Kan. 308. 
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1 • The P r ^ lc 'P^ e underlying this and similar cases has not been stated 

but it is obvious. No person can justify an illegal act on the ground of consent! 
It it were otherwise, the assistance received from abettors and accomplices would 
be a material element in mitigating the crime. But it is not. So no consent can 
atone for a public wrong. 1 here are, however, some offences in which consent 
operates as a condonation of the crime. Such an offence is adultery, 1 which, how¬ 
ever, is not even a crime in England. Oth,er offences affecting human life, limb or 
liberty, are also affected by thepresence orabsence of consent. In fact, such offences 
ma\ be generally sub-divided into two clauses viz (a) those in which non-consent is 
necessary to constitute the crime, and (b) those which are complete independently 
of non-consent, but of which consent is a sufficient justification. As instances of the 
former may be mentioned rape 2 and theft ; 3 as instances of the latter may be 
mentioned hurt caused during employment or in a game. In the foimer case the 
very criminality of the act depends upon proof of non-consent, which must then be 
established by the prosecution ; while, in the latter case, consent or its absence is 
not necessary for the constitution of the crime, though consent has the effect of 
negativing it. This and the other following cognate sections only deal with consent 

in its second operation, and it is to this aspect of the subject that the present 
discussion is primarily confined. 


768. Operation of Consent on Crime. —Instances have been already 
given of offences in which consent has the effect of negativing criminality. It has 
been said that where the offences are of a public character, consent does not vary 
their nature or affect their penalty. Such are offences against the State 4 those 
relating to the Army, Navy and Air Force 5 or those affecting the public tranquillity 6 
offences by or relating to public servants, which cannot be minimized by consent; 
indeed, in cases of the receipt of illegal gratification, in which money is received by 
consent, the consent in no way affects the crime. Offences against public justice, 7 
and those relating to stamps, coins, 8 weights and measures 9 are for the same 
reason independent of consent. On the other hand, consent may mitigate or even 
excuse some of the offences described in Chapter X. 10 Offences relating to religion 
are necessarily dependent upon consent, while those affecting the human body 
depend upon consent only in cases covered by this and the next two sections. It 
will thus be seen that the value of consent varies in the inverse ratio with the 
gravity of the crime. And in the case of public crimes it has no place at all. And 
even in other cases its operation is controlled by public policy. 

769. So the question whether harm caused in a game is or is not justifiable 
does not depend merely upon consent, but upon the lawfulness of the game. If the 
game was unlawful, which means if it was one against public morality or public 
policy, then the hurt caused therein even by consent is punishable ; or, in other 
words, consent is no defence to an illegal act, when it is both illegal and injurious 
to the public. So where persons who engage in prize-fights which are illegal commit 
assault upon each other and are so punishable in spite of their consent. 11 But hurt 
legitimately caused in manly sports and pastimes entered into for health or recreation, 
as fencing, boxing, football, single sticks wrestling by consent, playing at cudgels, 
fencing, archery and the like is justifiable in accordance with the rule here enunciat¬ 
ed. But the reason that hurt is justifiable even in these games is because the caus¬ 
ing of hurt is inevitable but is not the primary object of the game. If, therefore, the 
game is made a pretex for causing hurt, it becomes the primary object, and 
it is not then justifiable, since it is necessary that even in a legitimate game proper 
caution and perfect fair play should guide both parties. 


(1) ; S. 497, post ; Marris v. Marris, 2 Sw, 
& Tr 530 ; Elly at t v. Ellyatt, 3 Sw. & Tr. 504 ; 
Adams v. Adams, I P. & D. 333. 

(2) S. 375, post. 

(3) S. 378, post . 

(4) Ss. 121-130. 

(5) Ss. 131-140. 

(6) Ss. 141-160. 


(7) Ss. 191-229. 

(8) Ss. 230-263A. 

(9) Ss. 264-294A. 

(10) Ss. 172-190. 

(11) Murphy, 6 C. & P. 103 \ Boulter v. Clarke 
1 Puller's N. P. 16; Mathew v Ollerton, Comb. 
218 ; Perkins, 4 C. & P. 537; Lewis, I C. & K. 
419; Coney, 8 Q. B. D. 534 (549). 
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not so much on the antiq^U^o/populadfvof^he 1 ?^ Wful games ' the c l uestiun depends 

risk they involve to life" anS fftCiXeT/l natU , re and th « 

illegal unless the force employed involves d inner t,! i / i, '/ render a game 
contest which made the Roman’s holiday won Id ,.nH ? c ] l 1 nd , llInb - A gladiatorial 
illegal nowadays. The modern Spanish bull h-h^rh ' d |’’ b ° regarded as wholly 
in Spain, would be condemned as illegal in tluf coun , y 8 '/ /?, tlonal lnstlt ution 

was, once upon a time, the favourite pastime of FmdPn ' / 0r louni ament 

held to be illegal even though it may have been 8llsh men but lt was nevertheless 

the King’s commandment would n't p^ify or C x use " ° d by tbe Kin *> even 

m a tournament, because the commandment itself ? who kllk ' d another 

the end of the foils. Duel! th ® buttons are at 

equally guilty as aiders and abettors, 2 though* ca^nn kin f part . 111 them are 
mere presence constitutes the spectators as aiders and abettS " laintained that 

exercisfand ^vdopTm^tla^lpirit" and "they7^nc^Me >7'^ ^ 

tor.25, > 3 ? 

derived from the game. And this is especially'ti,(. P c < 1 T! >r . fl ,° n t " the advantage 

peace. It is for this reason that pri^fiS,s n Tl'° lving th <‘ '’reach of 

laid down as the one test of legality? such rises tint iSrn Indeed ' ,r ma y he 
on either side, the game is legal But its | ef1 | ' ," l v harm ,snot the motive 

weapons employed are deadly? dangerous or ‘ 1 e „ ° s< T IOUS 1 ly shaken if the 

motives and draws a large crowd, or being in itself ?!*/? ,)kiyedfrom mercenary 
engaged therein do not observe its rules but whether i f ‘ W game< P ersons 

upon each other more injury than would be fair in a frien ,, ugh llca £ or an ger inflict 
is nothing unlawful in sparring, it becomes illegal if ,? ? C °, nt f St ' So while there 
they are so weak that a dangerous fall is the result ■ c n T j atants ,% ht on until 
ly legal it would be an assault, if after a combatant will]e wrestling is perfect- 
the other continues to pummel him and thereby causes!!?,? ^ ° f Vancplished - 

and it was given for a °lawful*pJ*pSle^i th - at - there is consent 
inflicted must not exceed the limit prescribed bv thp ^ } 1 m J llr y that may be 

is not the actual harm but the harm intended or f Z ^ measure of which 

points call for notice. First, the legality ofthe extern on,' ° connection two 
consent given, but by the intention and knowledge o 1 e ?!? 1S ]Udged n0t by the 
intended or knew that death or grievous hurt would , th ® P erson causmg it. If h e 
is liable for whatever harm may have been caused , n H„ * a 1 of tlle lla rm, he 
p e othcr P ar ty. One person may request another to of any consent of 

to kill him by request. The question then being denende??’ bUt u® haS n ° right 
knowledge of the doer, is one the answer to which!™? ??? Up> ? n mtenti «n or 
circumstances of each case. But the foregoing consider?essarily depend upon the 
material, as they illustrate the guiding priSciS^ ?!“”? a ? f ° r this Purpose 
Secondly if the harm was not initially intended or known? * 1 16 rule IS sub ject. 
then the fact that the harm actually caused was priev ° Cause grievous hurt, 
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of consent. On the other hand, in a wmstim? 
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grievous hurt. It is a fair trial of strength, but if perchance an awkward throw breaks 

tire bone of a wrestler, the other party is not liable, because the injury would be 
attributed to misadventure. 

773. In one case the deceased, a middle-aged Burman, believed himself to 
have been rendered rfao-proof by charms and asked the accused to try a dao on his 
right arm. The accused believed in the assurance of the deceased and inflicted a 
moderate blow with his dao as requested, with the result that his arteries were cut 
and the deceased bled to death. He was convicted under s. 304 but on appeal his 
conviction was set aside on the strength of this section and section 90, the Court 
holding that the accused neither intended to cause nor knew that he was likely to 
cause any hurt, much less the death, of the deceased. 1 


774. Who must Consent?- Lastly, the section enacts that, in order to be 
operative, consent must be given by the person suffering the harm , and he must be 
then above eighteen years of age. Of course, where harm is caused with the consent 
of other persons, the paity inflicting it may still be protected under the provisions of 
section 89, if a proper case under that section is made out or, lastly, it may be a case 
falling under section 92, in which case, there need be no consent at all. Reserving 
these two latter cases for future consideiation, the section requiies that acts sought 
to be justified under it must be shown to have been consented to by the sufferer 
himself. If, therefore, a person is forced to play a perfectly legitimate game and 
suffers injury, it is not justifiable. The fact that in such a case the consent of some 
other person, whether parent or master, had been obtained is immaterial. And as 
the person consenting must be above eighteen yeais of age, what becomes of persons 
below that age of discretion? Their case is apparently not met by the subsequent 
sections, which refer to other contingencies. Such a person is then incapable of 
joining a lawful game under the conditions which prevail in the case of male comba¬ 
tants. 


88. Nothing, which is not intended to cause death, is an offence by 

Act not intended to reason of any harm, which it may cause, or be intended 
cause death done by by the doer to cause, or be known by the doer to be like- 
consent ill good faith ly to cause, to any person for whose benefit it is done 
for person's benefit in g ood f a jth, an d w h 0 has given a consent, whether 

express or implied, to suffer that harm, or take the risk of that harm. 

Illustration. 

A , a surgeon, knowing that a particular operation is likely to cause the death of Z, who 
suffers under a painful complaint, but not intending to cause Z’s death, and intending, in 
good faith, Z’s benefit, performs that operation on Z, with Z’s consent. A has committed no 
offence. 

775. Analogous Law. —Under the last section the intentional causing of 
death or of grievous hurt cannot be justified by consent. Under this section 
unintentional causing of grievous hurt is justifiable, though not of death. The reason 
is that under the last section there was no question of benefit to the complainant, 
whereas in this the act is done in good faith and for the benefit of the injured. The 
illustration makes it clear that the section has a direct reference to an operation 
performed by a surgeon, though the section may have a wider application. This sec¬ 
tion enacts a rule in harmony with English Law which was proposed to be thus 
stated in the English Criminal Code Bill of 1879 : “ Every one is protected from 
criminal responsibility for performing with reasonable care and skill any surgical 
operation upon any person for his benefit provided that performing the operation 
was reasonable, having regard to the patient’s state at the time, and to all the 
circumstances of the case.” 

776. The fact that a person performs an act in good faith and for the 
benefit of another does not entitle him to perform that act forcibly upon him, even 
though the person upon whom the benefit is sought to be conferred be foolish in 


(1) Nga Shwe Kin , 8 L. B. R. 166 ; 30 I. C. 133. 
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denying to himself the benefit which the other intends to confer on him. Consent 
is therefore, necessary, though it need not be express, which may even be implied 

I he resultant harm may be great, causing even death, but it must not be so intended' 
It will, thus, be seen that a person working for the benefit of another is given n 
greater latitude than one who inflicts harm in sport or play. 

777 : Principle. -A person working for the benefit of another is -oven a 
greater latitude than is allowed to one acting merely with consent. The only thine 
postulated in his case is that he should not intend to cause death, though he rnay know 
that death will be caused Here, since death of a person was probably cei tain with¬ 
out the benevolent interference of the other party, law permit, him to baite. one 
chance for another. 1 he illustration appended furnishes an apt example / j s 
here suffering from a painful malady. If it were curable without' an operation 

W h 0U ( > n° necessity for A's assistance. It may not immediately catiS 
death, but it will probably do so, and in the meantime cause the sufferer pain 
The sufferer is then penmttedtochoo.se between the chance of a cure and death' 
and he is so permitted, because, without taking that risk, no surgeon will operate 
on him, and without operation he cannot hope for a cure. Take another example- 
A person ,n thegnp of a wild beast orders his companion to fire, and the slmSse^ 

It" Tyin ' S hlm - 1Ierc hc had bartered one chance for another and the fact 
th.it it killed him would not affect the question. 

II , is not intended /<> cause death"’ In the 

i lcnlionTlv^ tTh 'if™ T P' dr ,^ r:l P h (§777), if the surgeon pretending to cure 

both the cases they will hc responsible, for their acts. The clause means tint the doer 
for’hii n £ n< fil 0t Tfi n<,t tU C; '" Se dl ‘ :,th - hut l|is act niust he done in good faith and 

cause death Or intended by the doer to cause," that is, if the do-r intend, to cause 
SSufth" T ° death '." ,s no offt ' nc <’ if (0 he did not intend to cause fin death 

if the act done was for Ins benefit, (in) it was done in good faith and ( i) the 

«r^ nSC ° f ; he r ,nUnK hann t0 which < 7 ') he had expressly or impliedly 
lsented. For whose benefit it is done"-. The explanation added to section 29 says 

mere pecuniary benefit is not benefit within the meaning of sections 88. 89 and 92 

779. Harm Intended to Benefit. The scope of the rule here emm. i .wi 
ha. been already discussed elsewhere (§ 753). The section enacts that consent iusti 

o v7^ rm Sh0 H% 0f ' ntc " (lcd death even though the harm may result in death if 
nly it was caused for his benefit and in good faith. These words then control the 

death The’se thrU C C .° m t mcnci f n « w0 [ ds: "Nothing which is not intended to cause 
/'•; * hest ^ iree restrictions form the exceptions to the rule for Lv a 

Uhl * n °f ° n f a 1 - 1 " underaa V circumstances be excused for causing another’s death 

fml whirl 10 ^^ '!'a° r ’ f lt was not caused whiIc doin P an act for his benefit and 
M winch was not done in good faith. If so fa. the act of the accused is not hlkme 

Sarm’from 1 T!' and ™ though he may ha^S^T^y 

of evils a person may well be left to be his own judge. 1C£ 

780. I he first condition postulated is that the act done must be beneficial and 

Act must be Bene- ^ ? x P lained elsewhere,' the ” benefit ” here conie.n- 
ficiai. P lated , ls not a merc pecuniary benefit,” which implies that 

... . it may be a pecuniary benefit if it is also a benefit of some other 

hmd, as, for instance, it may be for the benefit of his life, health or body He mav 

benefit. But if the harm cause only a pecuniary benefit itis not^ XStC 

mentioned by Lord Coke, to amputate his arm so as to be able to bee sin 
The harm contemplated would have eonferred a mere 

(1) s. 92, Expl. - 
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« b hi‘s S ° * here iS * d “ S »' P«™ in 

harem or to follow the occupation of ''“.utch Jrls nTh*” f ob,aillil 'e s "™e in a 

S* a s‘L“3rlr ^ =; 

c—qu^rs^js^ isL°s£r 

xjeSSw- 

manner in which the operation'was' Srfo'rSl^ C'ifT'"^ T*' 1 ' unskilful 

sssF^ ^ s 


781 . Now as the exercise of care and attention does not postulate any techni- 

Act must be Done CaA „ 111 but onl y such sklA1 a s a man of ordinary prudence and 
in Good Faith. intelligence may command, it follows that it is by no means 

riorod i m i a ne 1 cessar y ingredient of the section that the assistance ren- 

?hat d fl nh U d be 0ne especially q ualified t0 render it. So it has been held in England 

exempt?on y = 1Cla So 0 R]arl S t° n ^ be , a re S ular or licensed one to be entitled to 

P, 0 plaster to cure him, which, contrary to expectation kills him this is 

criminal^ Ur ho e w n v°e r r 7 misadventure; and he shall not be punished 
nally, however liable he might formerly have been to a civil action for negli- 

S?nn r 1 f 10ra , nce; but lt bath been Irolden, that if it be not a regular physician or 

ter S Tt 'thTe°1 I' 6 ' neblcme P erforms the operation^it is manslaugh- 

*. e . Aeast - ^et Sir Mathew Hale very justly questions the law of this 

determination; since physic and salves were in use before licensed physicians and 

InA t e s and doctors in physm, though it may be of use to make people 
cautious and wary, how they meddle too much in so dangerous an employment. 6 


782. It has thus been long since settled that what is required is care and 

Only Care and At- attentlon < not necessarily special skill and knowledge. This 
tention Required. ^ as dearly laid down by Hullock, B., in a case in which 
i r , e prisoner had been arraigned before him for compassing 

the death of a person by thrusting a round piece of ivory against his rectum. 

It is my opinion that it makes no difference whether the party be a regular or 
irregular surgeon ; indeed, in remote parts of the country, many persons would be 
iett to die, it irregular surgeons were not allowed to practise. There is no doubt that 
there may be cases where both regular and irregular surgeons, might be liable to 
an indictment, as there might be cases where, from the manner of the operation, 

even malice might be inferred.In the present case no evidence has been 

given respecting the operation itself. It might have been performed with the most 
proper instrument and in the most proper manner and yet might have failed. 

. But At would be most dangerous for it to get abroad, that if an operation 

performed either by a licensed or unlicensed surgeon should fail, that surgeon would 


(1) Babulan Hijrah, 5 W. R. 7. 

(2) lb. 

(3) Sukaroo Kabiraj, 14 C. 566 

(4) S. 52, ante. 

(5) i Hale P. C. 429. 


(6) 4 Black. 197. It may be added that 
this view has since been unanimou sly 
adopted by the Courts ; Crick, l F. & F. 
519 ; Webb, 1 M. & Rob. 405 ; Crook, 1 F 
& F., 521 ; and cases cited post. 
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be prosecuted for manslaughter.” 1 So in another case, the prisoner had been known 

accoacbeur amon 8 the lower classes of people, and as such safely con- 

deceased ’ but t^ 0 da ys hiter the deceased suffered from a prolapsus uteri 
which the prisoner mistaking to be a part of the placenta, attempted to pull out, 

and in so doing he lacerated the uterus and severed the mesentric artery causing 

dc dea h ° f the P-dient. The prisoner was thereupon indicted for murder but 
Lord Ellen borough, LJ., charging the jury said, that. “ though the accused was 
a quahhed accoucheur the fact that he had confined many women at different 
times showed that lie had some degree of skill and the only question that remain- 

negTigence 6 *^ 61 ^ theiC WaS any want ot att ention on his part amounting to crimina' 

783. But want of care must depend upon the circumstances of each case 

True Test of Pro- , . e ’ *° r instance , a quack induced a person, two of whose 

per Care. relations had died of consumption, to place herself under his 

mHent inA +i treatment stating that she should die unless she became his 

, A and thereupon he applied a noxious liniment which produced a wound 

tn ItnnarT’u 0n dcscnbin S as an improvement, and which he did nothing 
nrknnerTin Whl ° h * he eventually succumbed in a fortnight, it was held that the 
prsoner had been guilty of gross imposture and that he could not be acquitted. 3 4 

In tins case the prisoner was able to produce 29 witnesses who had been patients 

h!rt h founr| 0 h- r ’ and were . satlsficd with llis skid and diligence ; but nevertheless the 

mnnnpr d i T j” J ’ becaus ? lie had applied a dangerous ointment in a reckless 
manner and had moreover, hoaxed the deceased with false assurances of her 

Two“om m 4 l toiy.' l "“ r W " idl m0r,if y in ' ! *«• su PP ural ' n R and sn.w- 

,,™' Wh K her , th ' c , ar<! ',"' d attention employed in a case has been adequate 
and proper may be judged by the effect produced.- And so Bolland, B„ observed 

in the same case : To my mind it matters not whether a man lias received a medical 

ucation or not ; the thing to look at is, whether, in reference to the remedy he has 

or on thp the t C ° ndact he Ilas delayed, he has acted with a due degree of caution, 

i have no hesitation in saying for your guidance, that if a man be guilty of gross 

SfnThe 111 at , tendmg his after he has applied a remedy, or of gross rash¬ 

ness m the application of it, and death ensues in consequence, he will be liable to a 

Ixme'arrth/iU manslaa g hter ” 5 . The two cases instituted against one St. John 

befmviK/i i tratC b thC °P e / at , lun of th,s rule - In the one case the prisoner had 
been visited by his patient, of whose condition he was made aware from day to day 

in spite of which he went on asserting that the symptoms seen were just the symptoms 

Drob- 1 hh? e tl t p d m a r aSC ° f * U v e ’ wh f reas ln the second case the prisoner had applied 
£ ly f he same liniment, but after the application he did not know the where- 

outs of his patient, and when he did, she was already under the treatment of another 
the S other C ° nSeqUen Y ® ^ COnvicted him in the first case a "d acquitted him in 

785. The amount of care and attention required in a given case depends no 

. ss u P on the nature of the disorder, the character of the medi- 

cefare Mate™"' 'T USed ’ d ' an “P°n the education and experience of the 

prisoner. The same latitude cannot be allowed to a person 

• • , , , . working from mercenary motives, as to one whose act was 

inspired by chanty and benevolence. A person who handles a dangerous poison 
such as morphia, cannot be excused on the ground of mistake if he had administered 
it wdhout weighing it. So where a person, not a regular practitioner, administer¬ 
ed lobelia, a dangerous medicine, it will be for the jury to say whether he had not 
acte d so r ashly and c a relessly as to cause death- So where the disease from which 


(1) Van Butchell, 3 C. & P. 629. 

(2) Williamson, 3 C. & P. 635. 

(3) St. John Long. 4 C. & P. 398. 

(4) Per Bayley, B., in St. John Long 


(2nd case), 4 C. & P. 423. 

£) S »t' J° hn Lon 8’ 4 C - & P. 423 

(6) McLeod, 12 Cox C. C. 534 

(7) Crick, 1 F. & F. 519. 
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ne^s r on n tb S p^ ffe , rin f g ^ SUC} ' aSref l uire skilled medical aid, it would be a sheer reckless- 
wi^h of h Pd + t ° a Quack to perform the operation whatever may have been the 

nnoH fn'-i ?i d * e ’ * or tke q ues tion here is not one of consent, but the exercise of 
g c u i, w ncn demands careand attention independently of consent 1 2 An unskill 

ed practitioner should be as cautious in not performing difficult operations as in nre 

m one case observed : ” if a person takes upon himself to administer a danger's 

Jt 1S U H dUt T t0 ad T 11Ster U with P ro P er care - and if he does it with negli- 

he h-ffi 16 r f U1 j y ° f man ' s | au ghter.” 3 St. John Long was convicted because 
had applied a dangerous ointment in a reckless manner. (§ 783) So where a 

merCUry tC ! :i tumour due to cancer, in consequence of wS the 
patient died of poisoning and the medical evidence showed that, though the deceased 

ould have died of cancer, still his death was accelerated by the medicine, it was held 

of sk n in n ?h regdrd 10 f P rlsoner s education and employment, it was almost want 

o A 11 m the prisonei to use the dangerous substance in the manner it had been 

but the question was left to the jury who found the prisoner guilty. 4 

786. In such cases where want of care and caution in the prisonei is alleged, 

Evidence of Quali- the evidence of qualified medical men is admissible for the 
tied Medical Men. purpose of showing that the disease sought to be cured was 

danuemiK pi senous - or that the medicine employed was unsuitable and 

treated n f'w= f C - P r , !Sonei ca | lnot cad evidence to shew that he had successfully 

he eener r m! f Slm ' llar , “mplaints. for the question to be inquired into is not 
c general competency of the prisoner but his competency in the particular case. 5 

"imniiiJn^ rnLastly, the greater the education of the prisoner, the greater will be the 

effie^s into a Z ^ at f tentlon re P ulred - As Tindal, C.J., said : " Every person who 

S?ee Of r, ri g i Pr , 0f n SS1( S u 1 ndertakes to bring to the exercise of it a reasonable 

even*! nd . skl11 He does not undertake, if he is an attorney, that at all 

a cm-p n ? ld ,^ ain y° ur cause ■ nor does a surgeon undertake that he will perform 

be npr on u Y under t ake use the highest possible degree of skill ; there may 

imrWMr W r° haVC hlgker education and greater advantages than he has, but he 
undertakes a fair, reasonable, and competent degree of skill.” 6 

^w' ykese principles equally apply to other persons requisitioned for assist- 
. e ow-sportsman cannot refrain from firing to rescue his comrade from 
the grip of certain death, merely because his shot might miscarry and kill every 
person he intended to save. The test in both cases is the same. ' Did he act for 
the benefit of the other, and had he used proper care and attention ? 

89. Nothing which is done in good faith for the benefit of a person 

Act done in good unc * er twelve years of age, or of unsound mind, by or 

by consent, either express or implied, of the guardian 

or other person, having lawful charge of that person, 

is an offence by reason of any harm which it may cause, 

, # or be intended by the doer to cause, or be known by 

tne doer to be likely to cause, to that person : 

Provisos. Provided — 


faith for benefit of 
child or insane per¬ 
son. by or by 

consent of guardian. 


First. That this exception shall not extend to the intentional causing 
of death, or to the attempting to cause death ; 


(1) Spillcr, 5 C. Sc P. 333, Lamphier v. 
P hips on, 8 C. & P. 475 ; Spilling, 2 M. & Rob. 
107 ; Moahes, 4 F. & F. 920. 

(2) Markuss, 4 F. & F. 356 Chamberlain, 
10 Cox C. C. 486 : Bull, 2 F. & F. 201 ; Rud¬ 
dock v. Lowe, (1865) 4 F. & F. 519. 

(3) Bull, 2 F. & F. 201 ; Nanny Simp - 

Case ' (1829) 1 I.ewin 172; Joseph 

2 Lewin 191 ; Jones v. Fay, 

(1865) 4 F. & F. 525. 


(4) Crook, 1 F. & F. 521. 

(5) Per Maule, J., in Whitehead, 3 C. & K 
202 ; explaining Williamson, 3 C. & P. 635 
as follows : “In Williamson the witnesses 
were asked generally causa scientiae. Neither 
on the one hand nor on the other can other 
cases be gone into. The attention of the 
jury must be confined to the present case." 

(6) Lamphier v. Phipos, 8 C. & P. 475. 
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things iufHu y ,u~ That thl ! exce P tion shall not extend to the doing of any- 
thing which the person doing it knows to be likely to cause death for any 

J|T Se 6r 0ther th * n the Preventing of death or grievous hurt, or the curing 
of any grievous disease or infirmity • > ^ cui 

or erievous *""• ~ «■“ 

Fourthly.— That this exception shall not extend to the abetment of any 
offence, to the committing of which offence >'t would not extend. 

Illustration 

object was the cure of the child. u ,,n 1 K exce ption inasmuch as his 

[Good faith —S. 52. J 

, , „„!h 9 ' An alogous Law. This section was clause 71 which the authors justi- 

12 d JSrs h of^ ld that ;, aS the harm . hcre lnfl,cted was on a lunatic or on a child under 
12 years of age something more than mere good faith and benefit was necessary 

fi "theirmT f “1 f T P[° visos -. The a »thor, »>ad appended six illustrations 
to their note of which only illustration (d) was enac ted while the other five were 

r t o nivJt d C f re f e m° the parent chastising his child or confining it for its benefit 

chi 1, g ‘I!- 0 ! he hands ,,f kidnappers ; but if he emasculated his 

child or abetted a rape upon his daughter, though for pecuniary benefit his consent 

would not exempt him. These illustrations are covered by the provisos.' 

larlu cit 79 -°o ^ rinc, pl e ;— rhls section empowers the guardian or other person simi- 
arly situated to inflict harm either himself, or consent to its infliction by another 

good fa7th U ” r b-^‘ 5 * fh in u Ct Tf °f '\ arm Sha11 - as in otht>r cases - be (fi'“d„ne in 
S S h A \ Z , « nefi / ? f the I )erson ''’ and further that though done in 

fllegal (§ 789) " ° pers ° n ‘ U is n0t an act wliich is immoral or 

of a v,™ •• M w nin f f of Words. " Nothing . done in good faith for the benefit 

out ender s 87 ‘ Rph 1 has , been defmed in s - 52 ■ and its sense generally set 

of whTcfi i the original draft Code.- " Of unsound mind," for the meaning 

ine .nr '7 b '? 4 \ Th f 1S ’ however ’ used here in the wider sense as denot- 

72 7 1° haS “"‘F 01 of f, lther his cognition, emotion oi will. “ Guardian 

"a nZZ h T” g Z lc 'f ul char V u : The word " lawful ” does not qualify the word 

Zt 1 1 u may val ! dl y consent only if the consent required is of ‘‘other person,” 

exclurl(7 T- m ! Cbar , ge 0f the P erson • The section is really intended to 
exclude an officious intermeddler in no way interested in his welfare. ' 

„ , 79 t 2 ‘ ^fent by Guardian.-This section extends the exception to harm 

caused either by the guardian himself or by another with his consent. It recognizes 
the power of parental discipline over children below 12 years of age for it permits 
a guardian to chastise his ward for his benefit. The schoolmaster or other persons in 
loco parentis would be excepted for the same reason. The limit within which a 
pet son in authority may legitimately chastise another has been already discussed 
All such cases are as much excepted under this section, as on the ground of eeneml 
policy (§ 789). The question if and how far the husband is pmtfcJed by the 
here enacted is perhaps not difficult to answer, as the section does not save any class 
of persons be ow 12 years of age. It may then be predicated as regards the 
husband s right of correction that he being the guardian of his minor wife is not 
precluded from administering correction. " ’ b n01 


(1) Note p. Reprint p. 109. 


(2) 


See 1 Penal Law ^4th Ed.) §851. 
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as a childminder tweh-e ve 1S *7' a11 P ur P oses in the same predicament 

but it is probable thlt l f f, 7 1C f Ctl0n d ° es not s P eak of his lucid intervals, 

for himself in hi 1, ^ P t °']' T gl ° f unsound m ind, would be allowed to judge 

1 wer which is in no way limited or qualified by the fits of the maniac. P 

of the m'soi^Lnn Z b L thi ,® sec tion must be exercised for the benefit 

temporal benefit nnt T° ( f ‘ Uth ' , The beneflt ” here spoken of is the personal 

He is no hlJm d be 5° tbe benefit of his child, if it were sacrificed to his deity, 
belief that it is nn irt ^ ln him as a sacrifice. Some persons have a 

does not i ; whatever may have been their motive. Indeed, the section 
it would not he difficnTV- 6 ° f so-called spiritual benefit. If it were so, 

dians. 1 the lfC and lberty ° f infants t0 ° much in th e hands of their guar- 


nmsrrihp +V,~ . 6 ° f ^ onsent -—Unlike the last section this section does not 
to all nPT-snnc age c ° nserd> and if may be a question whether the section applies 
the pT rrlian , 1F1 espective of age. But since the next section refers to the consent of 

that g nnW tuT the . case of a P ers on under twelve years of age, and s. 90 enacts 
as is intenrlpri t C 77 rary appears from the context, a consent is not such a consent 
ave it folio <-7 i-7 sectl ? n > d if is given by a person who is under twelve years of 
done h l hlS SG T 0n P ermits a minor above that age to consent to an act 

other inmmnptp SeC PT. But the validity of consent on the ground of non-age or 
nrovidesfn P ency is thrown into the back-ground by the provisions of s. 92 which 

for tl Snri Ch fr S6S ' , ° f c ° urse - one P er son seeing another in distress will not wait 
from •,/ t saica ormality of a formal consent, which will in most cases be presumed 
from acceptance of service oi the exigency of the case. F 

90. A consent is not such a consent as is intended by any section 
Consent known to be of this Code, if the consent is given by a person under 

mis* oncep tfon . 0r It™ ° f or ander a misconception of fact, and if 

. e P erson doing the act knows, or has reason to believe, 
mat the consent was given in consequence of such fear or misconception ; or 

if the consent is given by a person who, from unsoundness of mind 

Consent of insane or intoxication, is unable to understand the nature 

person. and consequence of that to which he gives his consent ; 

or 

unless the contrary appears from the context, if the consent is given 
Consent of child. by a person who is under twelve years of age. 

796. Analogous Law. —This section does not define consent, but mereet 
provides that wherever the term consent is used in the Code it must be deliberaly 
and free. 1 


797. In order then that there should be such a consent, the mind must have 

(l) Consent under ™ atei ; ials to work upon. In the first place it must have 
Misconception. knowledge or consciousness of the act consented to. 2 A 

person consenting under a “ misconception of fact ” cannot 
be said to consent within the meaning of the section. Such misconception may 
arise from fraud or a misrepresentation of fact. 3 Suppose, for instance, that a 
person is told bv a medical man that a certain drug, if taken internally, would 
cure him of his ailment. He believes him and consents to take the drug, which was 
poison, and dies. Here his consent cannot be availed of, because it was given 

(1) Story’s Eq. Juris. § 222. 13) Jatadu, 38 M. 453 (456, 457) ; Soma, 

O 12 Cox 244 : Kgwa v. Shwe Kin, (1916) P. R. (Cr.) 17; Mg. Ba Chit, 7 R. 821 

8 L. B. R. 166, 30 I. C. 133. (836, 837). 
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rh?™?^ T!? n .° f l acts ' So VVhere the accused who professed to be snake- 

indnriL thf t ad K d ! he d( ! ceased to al,ow them to be bitten by a poisonous snake, 
there !1! to ' behevc that the y had power to protect them from harm. Here 

belief That He ent ’ b “V! Tf* g,ven under a misconception of facts, that is, in the 
knew accused had power by charms to cure snake-bites, and the accused 

which inm ent as , ls here und erstood.' So there have been several cases in 
vereTTTt f C rT Cd to acts on the assurance of their medical men that they 
“ p:art of the treatment, ancl, as such, necessary for the cure, in all of which 

be said ?nTh could not be u .^ d to exculpate the criminal. 1 2 In such a case it may 

another materially different, on which she had been prevented by his baud from 
exercising her judgment and will.” 3 

in f art ’ T hC ? fi P ers01 ] consents to a thing on the assumption of facts which 

am, nine! t f ICSU 11S the same as d on tlle true facts there never had been 

thJ • SCn ' i lc d ’ J - ’ in one case said: " 1 he actual circumstances were that 

th p inV S °+ ner ’ no ' vln t? he i |:ld a h )U l and infectious disease upon him, and that 
the infection of his wife would be the natural and reasonable consequence of inter- 

rnnnf' f s ° hclted intercourse. He also knew that his wife consented to it in igno- 
ance of his condition. Under these circumstances, f think, that her consent- 
U,,mtccourse in fact was given upon the implied condition that, to the know- 
£ , the P rls °ner, the nature of the intercourse was that to which she had bound 

connTIt ° , C °T *i nd had bee " accustomed to consent, a natural and healthy 
d?twTn * But thC ln [ er ? 0Urse wh'ch the prisoner imposed upon his wife was of "a 
j: na me. one which, in all probability, would communicate to her a foul 

she know i°ruT h T h ; tb f.p; r v,Pave found, that she would not have consented, had 

(" ex ti r I f ^ l. r ^ ^ . . that, ti e mere 

consent of the prisoner s wife to an act, innocent in itself, and in no way injurious to 

JTh n ° , conse . nt at a1 ’ t0 what the prisoner did, and, moreover, that he obtained 
Hken ^ onserd as she gave by wilfully suppressing the fact that he was suffering from 

sent T'V; k 6 T tu ■ Ilt> theref ? rc - at which I have arrived, is, that there was no con- 

althn ,Tt!T Ct i, by the prisoner s; wife to the prisoner’s act of intercourse because 
although he knew, yet his wife did not know, and he wilfully left her in ignorance as to 

the real nature and character of that act.” 4 " Where consent is obtained by duress 

iraud or misrepresentation, there is not even the freedom of will necessary'for con- 


hnv» u 7 "'r ° f u.° U u Se ’ T 1S n0t necessar y that the misconception of facts should 
have been brought about by the accused. All that is necessary is that he must know 

Tf rt VC r . eason . to be h ev e, that theconsent was given under the misconception of facts. 

, neretore, there be a misconception of facts unknown to the accused the result 
so tar as he is concerned is the same, as if there had been no misconception at alb 
1 he deceased believed that he had been made invulnerable by charms. He in¬ 
vited the accused to try his cla (a stick with a blade about a foot and a half Ions on 
im, and he struck him with it with a moderate force with the result that the arteries 
were cut and the deceased bled to death. The accused, an ignorant youth of 19 
had probably believed in the alleged immunity of the deceased. He was consequently 
acquitted, the Court holding him protected both by s. 87 and this section. 6 

800. Secondly, there can be no knowledge unless there is consciousness 

(2) Consciousness. y he F e - therefore, the prisoner made the prosecutrix quite 

drunk and ravished her while in the state of insensibility 
there could be no question of consent, for consent implies a conscious mind 7 So 


(1) Poonai Fattemah, 12 W. R. 7. 

(2) Flattery, 2 Q. B. D. 410; Young, 14 
Cox. C. C. 14. 

(3) Case, I Dent. C. C. 580 (582) ; cited 

with approval, per Mellor, J., in Flattery, 

2 Q. B. D. 410 (413). 


(4) Clarance, 22 Q. B. D. 58. 

(5) Saunders, 8 C. & P. 265. 

(6) Ngwa Shwe Kin, 8 L B R 

30 I. C. 133. * K 

(7) Camplin, 1 Den. C. C. 89. 


166, 
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where the mind is blank owing to idiocy or imbecility, there can be no consent, and 
any consent given is immaterial. 1 

801. riiiidlv, there may be both consciousness and knowledge, and yet not 

(3) Mere Submis- V ia 5 * ree d° m °f niind which is the very essence of consent, 
sion is Not Consent. m a case where a master had taken indecent liberties with 
, . a female scholar to which she did not resist, the Court told 

ne jury that though there was submission, there was no consent, as the act was 
done against her will. 2 So in a similar case Coleridge, j., distinguished a mere sub¬ 
mission fiom consent : “ Every consent involves ? submission ; but it by no means 

iouows that mere submission involves consent. It would be too much to say that 
an adult submitting quietly to an outrage of this description was not consenting; 
on t c ot h i hand, the mere submission of a child, when in the power of a strong man, 
and most probably acted upon by fear, can by no means be taken to be such a consent 
as wHl justify the prisoner in point of law.” 3 So the submission by a boy of eight 
veai s o age to an indecent assault was held not to amount to consent, as he was ignor¬ 
ant o the moral nature of the act done to him. In the cases above cited there was 

a ear, though not perhaps the fear of injury. But wheie that fear is piesented the 
case is, of course, worse. 


802. It is sometimes said that persons who “ take the risk” must be deemed 

(4) Merely Taking t0 consent ; Instances have been given before (§ 765) of cases 
the Risk. in which the Courts have refused to infer consent from the 

mere desire to take a risk. A workman may find the machi¬ 
nery he is employed on dangerous. He apprises his employer of that fact and pro¬ 
tests againsi his having to work on it. The employer neglects to repair it. The 
workman is unwilling to work, but he is afraid to strike, lest he should be dismissed. 
He takes the risk but does not consent to it. The question, however, becomes more 
complicated. \\ hen the question of taking the risk is presented with reference 
to that expression as used in Exception 5 to s. 300, which says : ” Culpable 

homicide is not murder when the person whose death is caused being above the 
age of eighteen years, suffers death, or takes the risk of death with his own consent.” 
In this connection it was said in a case : “A man who, by concert with his adversary, 
goes out armed with a deadly weapon to fight that adversary who is also armed with 
a deadly weapon, must be aware that he runs the risk of losing his life ; and, as he 
voluntarily puts himself in that position, he must be taken to incur the risk. If this 
reasoning is correct as regards a pair of combatants fighting by premeditation, it 
equally applies to the members of two riots, or assemblies who agree to fight together, 

and of whom some on each side, are, to the knowledge of all the members, armed with 
deadly weapons.” 4 


803. The question of consent is said to play a part where an armed body of 
men encounter another body similarly armed, resulting in a free fight between 
them, 5 in which case it cannot be said that one party had consented to fight the 
other. The intention, indeed, was not to fight at all, but to overawe the other 
party to submission by the show of force. In such a case, the question of con¬ 
sent does not arise, though, if death is caused, it may be a question what offence 
the combatants had committed. The subject will be found discussed under s. 299. 6 

804. Unintelligent Consent. —The second paragraph deals with the 
semblance of consent which is, however, not the real consent as understood in law. 
If a person consents to an act, ” the nature and consequence ” of which he does not 
understand, his consent is inoperative and ineffectual. The meaning of the phrase 


(1) Fletcher, 28 L. J. M. C. 85 ; Charles (4) Kukier Mather, (unrep.) cited in 
Fletcher, L. R. 1 C. C. R. 39 ; Barret, L. R Shamshere Khan, 6 C. 154. 

2 C. C. R. 83. (5) Shamshere Khan, 6 C. 154. 

(2) Nichols, Russ. & Ry. 130. (6) Rahimuddin, 5 C. 31 ; Naamuddiny 

(3) Day, 9 C. & P. 722 ; Lock, L. R. 2 18 C. 484, F. B. 

C. C. R. 10 
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" nature and consequence ” of an act has been before explained (s. 83). It is used 
here in the same sense. 


805. Evidence of Consent. 


The question whether there was consent in 


a given transaction is necessarily one of fact depending upon the facts of each case. 
As consent justifies an act otherwise criminal, it lias to be pleaded and proved by the 
defence. But the evidence required and given will vary in each case. Where the 
consent pleaded is express, it must be so established. But the accused is not bound 
by any technical rules of pleading, and if he establishes consent of any kind, it would 
be sufficient. Ihe quantum of evidence required in a criminal case is not greater 
than or different to that required in a civil suit.’ As consent is a mental act it is 
idle to speak of “ physical consent a phrase sometimes used to denote physical 
expression of consent, for “ there can be no such thing as material consent and in 
the case of a rational being, it must be mental consent or nothing.” 2 The Code 
speaks of consent as express or implied, or as consent simply, in which case too the 
term would appear to have been used to mean consent, whether express or implied. 
The evidence of implied consent may consist of acts, circumstances and conduct 
from which the Court may infer at least a state of mind not opposed to the act In 
some cases implied consent may be merely a fiction, that is to say, it may be based 
upon a mere presumption, unconnected with the actual state of one's mind (§ 765) 

806. Consent of a child. —This section prescribes an age limit for consent 
in that it enacts that a child under twelve years of age is incapable of giving consent 
"unless the contrary appears from the context,” i.c., unless any provisions of the 
Code mentioning consent permit of a different interpretation. 3 

91. The exceptions in sections 87, 88 and 89 do not extend to acts 
Exclusion of acts which are offences independently of any harm which 
which are offences they may cause, or be intended to cause, or be known 

caused 7 ° arm t0 be likely t0 cause ’ t0 the person giving the consent, 

or on whose behalf the consent is given. 


Illustration. 

Causing miscarriage (unless caused in good faith for the purpose of saving the life of the 
woman) is an ofience independently of any harm which it may cause or be intended to cause 
to the woman. Therefore, it is not an offence ” by reason of such harm,” and the consent of 
tne woman or of her guardian to the causing of such miscarriage does not justify the act. 

[Benefit-See Explanation. Good faith — s. 52. Consent s. 90. 

Hart — s. 319. Grievous hurt —s. 320.] 

807. Analogous Law. —This section is intended to explain the exceptions in 

which the operation of consent in condonation of crime is defined. It lays down that 
the condonation will not extend beyond the harm caused and the offence that the 
causing of that harm may constitute. The section is a recognition of the two great 
sub-divisions of crime, public offences and private offences. ( vide § 768). Such are 
the offences against the State or its various departments or its currency or revenue 
offences, intended to produce public commotion or disturbance, acts intended to 
interfere with public convenience or to corrupt public morals which are all punishable 
regardless of the consent of any person who may have been incidentally affected by 
them. So the consent of an individual to obscene publications, indecent exhibi¬ 
tions and public nuisances has no effect on the criminal responsibility of the per¬ 
sons guilty of them. So again, in cases of affrays and riots consent of the individuals 
harmed thereby is no answer to the crime which affects the society generally. Duels 
and prize-fights afford other instances of offences in which the measure of criminality 
is not the harm consented to or caused to an individual. 

808. The case of the offence of miscarriage given in the illustration furnishes 
another, though not a very apt, example of the operation of the rule. With regard 
to this offence, there are two theories. It is, on the one hand, contended that the 
offence partakes of its public character on account of the injury caused to the chilr! 

g srs Swir -• 5,1i58 ’'- n *. * b* «* 
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And as affecting society by preventing the increase of its population. It is on the 
other hand said that the injury both to society and the child is too remote to be 
penal, but the unsoundness of this view is apparent, since an operation which is both 
dangerous to the life of the mother as well as deteirent to the progress of population 
cannot be regarded but as unlawful, regardless of the consent of the mother ? 


f r 809 - , Tbe sa ™ e P°[ ic y underlies the classification of offences made in the Code 
of Criminal Procedure between ‘ non-compoundable ” and " compoundable ” 

B en f e i’ 116 fo ™ er bein S offences in which the consent of the individual directly 
affected is insufficient to exculpate the offender, the latter being those in which the 
party wronged is permitted to exonerate the wrong-doer. 


810 The dlustration quotes the expression “ by reason of such harm” 
used in sections 87, 88 and 89, in a way which would seem to suggest that the section 
is naturally implied in those sections, which it is not. If it were, the illustration 
would have been sufficient without the section. 


92. Nothing is an offence by reason of any harm which it may cause 
Act done in good a person for whose benefit it is done in good faith 
faith for benefit of a even without that person’s consent, if the circumstan- 
person without con- C e S are such that it is impossible for that person to 

signify consent, or if that person is incapable of giving 
consent, and has no guardian or other person in lawful charge of him from 

whom it is possible to obtain consent in time for the thing to be done with 
benefit : 


Provisos. Provided — 

First.- —That this exception shall not extend to the intentional causing 
of death, or the attempting to cause death ; 

Secondly. —That this exception shall not extend to the doing of anything 
which the person doing it knows to be likely to cause death, for any purpose 
other than the preventing of death, or grievous hurt or the curing of any 
grievous disease or infirmity ; 

Thirdly. —That this exception shall not extend to the voluntary causing 
of hurt, or to the attempting to cause hurt, for any purpose other than the 
preventing of death or hurt ; 

Fourthly.-— That this exception shall not extend to the abetment of 
any offence, to the committing of which offence it would not extend. 

Illustration*. 

(a) Z is thrown from his horse, and is insensible. A, a surgeon, finds that Z requires to 
be trepanned. A , not intending Z's death, but in good faith, for Z's benefit, performs the 
trepan before Z recovers his power of judging for himself. A has committed no offence. 

( b) Z is carried off by a tiger. A fires at the tiger knowing it to be likely that the shot 
may kill Z, but not intending to killZ, and in good faith intending Z’s benefit. A’s ball gives 
Z a mortal wound. A has committed no offence. 

(c) A, a surgeon, sees a child suffer an accident which is likely to prove fatal unless an 
operation be immediately performed There is not time to apply to the child’s guardian. 
A performs the operation in spite of the entreaties of the child, intending, in good faith, the 
child’s benefit. A has committed no offence. 

{d) A is in a house which is on fire, with Z. a child. People below hold out a blanket. 

A drops the child from the house top, knowing it to be likely that the fall may kill the child, 
but not intending to kill the child, and intending, in good faith, the child’s benefit. Here, 
even if the child is killed by the fall, A has committed no offence. 

Explanation . —Mere pecuniary benefit is not benefit within the mean¬ 
ing of sections 88, 89 and 92. 

811. Analogous Law.— In its natural sequence this section should have 
found a place next after section 89. It deals with cases of emergency and not covered 
by that section. It was thus justified by the Draft Committee : “ There yet remains 
a kindred class of cases which are by no means of a rare occurrence. For example 
a person falls down in an apoplectic fit. Bleeding alone can save him and he is 
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unable to signify his consent to be bled. The surgeon who bleeds him commits 
an act falling under the definition of an offence. The surgeon is not the patient’s 
guardian, and has no authority from any such guardian; yet it is evident that the 
surgeon ought not to be punished. Again, a house is on fire. A person snatches up 
a child too young to understand the danger, and tlings it from the house-top, with 
a faint hope that it may be caught by a blanket below but with the knowledge that 
it is highly probable that it will be dashed to pieces. Here, though the child may 
be killed by the fall, though the person who threw it down knew that it would very 
probably be killed, and though he was not the child’s parent or guardian, he ought 
not to be punished. In these examples there is what may be called a temporary 
guardianship, justified by the exigency of the case and by the humanity of the mo¬ 
tive. This temporary guardianship bears a considerable analogy to that temporary 
magistracy with which the law invests every person who is present when a great 
crime is committed or when the public peace is concerned. To acts done in the 
exercise of this temporary guardianship, we extend by clause 72 (now 92), a protec¬ 
tion very similar to that which we have given to the acts of regular guardians." 1 


812. Four illustrations are appended to the section, to which the following 
may also be added :— 

(a) A is rendered insensible by an accident which makes it necessary to amputate one 
of his limbs before he recovers his senses. The amputation of his limb without his consent is 
no an offence. 

(b) If the accident made him mad, the amputation in spite of his resistance would be 
no offence. 

(c) B is drowning and insensible. A, in order to save his life, pulls him out of the water 
with a hook which injures him. This is no offence. 2 

813. Principle. — This section enacts a rule which carries its own defence. 
The four exceptions added were added because it was considered inexpedient to 
give unlimited power to officious interference with one's self, however benevolent. 
They demand that the interference shall be to save life, not to imperil it, and no one 
has a right to interfere with another unless he is reasonably certain of doing more 
good than harm. 


814 Meaning of Words. — “By reason of any harm " : This phrase has 
been used in sections 87, 88 and 89, and in the illustration to section 91. It refers 
to cases in which the mere causing of harm alone constitutes an offence. “For 
whose benefit" : As the explanation adds, this does not mean a mere pecuniary 
benefit. It does not also mean a spiritual benefit. “ If the circumstances are such" 
These circumstances may have affected his mind or power of speech or thought. A 
man gagged and wrongfully confined may be in such a predicament. “ It is possible 
to obtain consent in time," of which the person aiding will be the sole judge. 


815. Beneficial Act Without Consent. —This section deals with those 
cases in which the exigency of the case requires prompt assistance, in which the 
formality of consent might delay the benefit till it is too late. The acts authorized 
without consent are theiefore only such acts as from their urgency call for immediate 
relief, in which no one will think of pausing for consent before rendering assist¬ 
ance. Indeed, in such cases the dictates of humanity prescribe a rule far higher 
than the one recognised by the criminal law. For who will think of asking consent 
to justify an interference in a quarrel between two persons, and would it be wrongful 
confinement if the timely interference of a stranger prevents the combatants from 
coming to blows ? These are trivial cases which may be excused under section 95, 
but nevertheless they illustrate the first principle in the law of consent which under¬ 
lies civil as well as criminal law. For, civil law as much welcomes the presence of 
a stranger 3 as the section under discussion. In both the cardinal rule to be observed 
is that (i) his interference was necessary ; (it) that it was beneficial ; and (in) that 


(1) Note B, Reprint, p. 109. 

. (2) Stephen’s Cr. Law, Art. 226. 

(3) Eg., s. 69, Indian Contract Act (Act 


IX of 1872) ; s. 95, Transfer of 
Aci (Act IV of 1882). 


Property 
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it was made when consent was unavailable. The four exceptions appended to the 
section are self-explanatory. The first exception requires that under no circumstance 
shall a person intentionally cause the death of another or attempt to cause it. The 

^ ^ no means supererogatory. A person may find 

nimself surrounded by robbers who make a criminal assault on his daughter, where¬ 
upon he decides to kill her to save her from the disgrace. So a person may offer his 
child in sacrifice, believing that it will be to its spiritual benefit. So, again, while 
a person may not intend another’s death, he may risk his life without calculating 
its cost. This is safeguarded by the second exception. I he third exception enunci¬ 
ates the salutary rule that the hurt caused sha 1 in no case exceed the hurt to be 
a\ erted, which is another way of saying that the interference shall not cause more 
harm than good. The last exception is directed against assistance rendered for an 
unlawful purpose. The case of a number of eunuchs having caused the death of a 
person in trying to emasculate him may be cited by way of an illustration. In that 
case the deceased desired to emasculate himself and for that purpose employed an 
old eunuch who, however, performed the operation by cutting off his private parts 
without ligatures with the result that the patient died from bleeding. It was held 
that the accused were all guilty. 1 (§ 780) 

93. No communication made in good faith is an offence by reason of 

Communication any harm to the person to whom it is made* if it is made 
made in good faith. f Q r the benefit of that person. 

Illustration. 

A, a. surgeon, in good faith, communicates to a patient his opinion that he cannot 
live. The patient dies in consequence of the shock. A has committed no offence, though 
he knew it to be likely that the communication might cause the patient’s death. 

[ Person —s. 11. Good faith —s. 52. Harm — § 874. ] 

816. Analogous Law.—A communication made in good faith may amount 
to defamation, 2 or it may perhaps amount to hurt, 3 or more. The section sets at 
rest any doubt that may exist on the subject by protecting all communications 
made in good faith. 

817. Principle.—Two things aie essential to protect a person under this 
section : First, the communication must be made in good faith, and secondly , it must 
be made for the benefit of that person. It is not clear how the illustration given 
answers this second requirement. A doctor may be under the painful necessity of 
giving his patient a timely warning of his approaching dissolution, to enable him to 
settle up his worldly affairs, to arrange for his succession, and in such a case speaking 
broadly it will be “ for the benefit of that person,” though the resultant shock may 
kill him. But without any such paramount necessity a communication which 
merely hastens^his patient’s death without doing his estate any good could scarcely 
be regarded as entitled to any exceptional privilege. 

818. The word “benefit” has been here used undoubtedly in its large sense 
as including both personal or pecuniary benefit where death is inevitable ; it will 
be to the patients pecuniary benefit that he should be warned of it betimes, so that 
he may have time to settle up disputes which may avert the ruin of his fortune. 
Such a communication may even be for the personal benefit of the patient if it 
induces him to submit to a treatment of the last resort. 

94. Except murder, and offences against the State punishable, with 
Act to which a death, nothing is an offence which is done by a person 

person is compelled who is compelled to do it by threats which, at the time 
by threats. of doing it, reasonably cause the apprehension that 

instant death to that person will otherwise be the consequence : Provided 
the person doing the act did not of his own accord, or from a reasonable 
apprehension of harm to himself short of instant death, place himself in 
the situation by which he became subject to such constraint. 


(1) Baboolun Hijrah, 5 W. R. 7. 

(2) S. 499, post. 


(3) S. 319, post. 
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Explanation 1. — A person who, of his own accord, or by reason of a 
threat of being beaten, joins a gang of dacoits, knowing their character 
is not entitled to the benefit of this exception, on the ground of his having 
been compelled by his associates to do anything that is an offence by law. 

Explanation 2.—A person seized by a gang of dacoits, and forced by 
threat of instant death, to do a thing which is an offence by law, for example 
a smith compelled to take his tools and to force the door of a house for th 
dacoits to enter and plunder it, is entitled to the benefit of this exception. 

[ Offences against the State -Ch. \ ss. 121-130. Murdei -s. 300. j 


819. Analogous Law. —This section is narrower than the English Law 
under which, except in cases of treason and homicide, a person who has 
been forced to commit an offence by fear of death or of grievous bodily harm is exempt. 
The fear of having houses burnt, or goods spoiled, is no excuse in the eye of the law 
for joining and marching with rebels, 1 though an actual force upon the person and 
present fear of death may form such excuse, provided they continue all the time 
during which the partyremainswith the rebels. 2 As Blackstone observed : “A sixth 
species of defect of will is that arising from compulsion and inevitable necessity. 
These are a constraint upon the will, whereby a man is urged to do that which his 
judgment disapproves ; and which it is to be presumed his will (if left to itself) 
would reject. As punishments are therefore only inflicted for abuse of that free will 
which God has given to man, it is highly just and equitable that a man should be 
excused for those acts which are done through unavoidable force and compulsion/’ 3 
Of this nature there is the obligation of civil subjection, whereby the inferior has to 
obey the behests of his superior as where the State commands us subjects to do an 
act contrary to religion and sound morality. “ The sheriff, who burnt Latimer 
and Ridley, in bigoted days of Queen Mary, was not liable to punishment from 
Elizabeth for executing so hoi rid an offence, being justified by the commands of that 
magistracy which endeavoured to restore superstition under the holy aus Vices of its 
merciless sister, persecution/ 4 So in the case of persons in private re ations the 
principal case where constraint of a superior is allowed as an excuse for criminal 
misconduct proceed upon the matrimonial subjection of the wife to her husband, 
which the law, indeed, presumes so great that she is exempt from punishment for 
theft or even a burglary if committed in her husband's company. 5 But this is only 
a prsesumption, and even as such it only applies to minor offences to mala qua pvohi- 
bita and not mala in se, such as treason, murder or robbeiy, in which, apart from 
her husband's coercion, she is equally responsible. 6 

820. In this respect this section lays down a rule widely divergent 
according to which no compulsion justifies murder and offences against the State 
punishable with death, but compulsion may justify other offences if the compulsion 
was not self-invited. (§ 824), 


821. Principle. —"Criminal law," wrote Sir James Stephen, "is itself a 
system of compulsion on the widest scale. It is a collection of threats of injury 
to life, liberty and property if people do commit a crime. Are such threats to be 
withdrawn as soon as they are encountered by opposing threats ? The law says 
to a man intending to commit murder, if you do it, I will hang you. Is the law to 
withdraw its threat if some one else says, if you do not do it, I will shoot you ? 

822. " Surely it is at the moment when temptation to crime is strongest that 
the law should speak most clearly and emphatically to the contrary. It is, of course 
a misfortune for a man that he should be placed between two fires, but it would be 
a much greater misfortune for society at large if criminals could confer impunity 
upon their agents by threatening them with death or violence if thev refused to 


(1) MacGrowther's case, 18 St. Tr. 
391. 

(2) 1 Hale P. C. 44 (516) ; 1 Hawk P. C., 
c. 1, s. 14. 

(3) 3 Black, 27. 


(4) 4 Black, p. 28. 

(5) lb ; 1 Hale P. C. 45 ; 1 Hawk, P. c 
c. 1 , s. 9. 

(6) Buncombe, 1 Cox C. C. 183. 
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execute their commands. If impunity could be so secured, a wide door would be 
opened to collusion, and encouragement would be given to associations of male¬ 
factors, secret or otherwise/’ 1 

823. Meaning of Words. —“ Threats which at the time of doing it, etc that 
is, the apprehension of instant death must be present at the time of the act. The 
person must be under the belief that he is to do or die. “ Provided the person did not 
of his own accord as in the case contemplated in Explanation 1. Having joined a 
gang of dacoits, a person could not then plead compulsion, for his initial act was 
illegal, and one which he was by no means bound to do. “ Seized by a gang of dacoits," 
i.c., unawares ; not if the smith was one of the party but unwilling to force the door. 

824. Crime under Compulsion. —This section enunciates a simple rule 

(1) When Compul- under whicli law recognizes the presence of compulsion as a 
sion is No Defence. defence to criminality. It enacts that no compulsion can justify 
murder and offences against the State punishable with death. As regards the first, 
no man has a right to take another’s life to save his own 2 (§ 664). As regards 
the second, the State has the light to insure its own preservation by enacting 
deterrent pains and penalties. In this respect all States do no take the same view 
of their rights and responsibilities. Indeed, in England, the law in this respect 
has long since settled to be different. So MacGrowther who was tried for high 
treason in 1746, for having joined the Duke of Peith in arms against the King, 
proved that being a tenant of the Duke he had been compelled by him to join the 
rebel army, who had threatened to burn his house and to destroy his cattle and com, 
and that several of the Duke’s men came and threatened him with destruction and 
bound him with cords till he consented to serve as a lieutenant of the Duke’s rebel 
regiment, whereupon Lee, C.J., told the jury that there is not, nor ever was, 
any tenure which obliged tenants to follow their Lords into rebellion. And as 
to the matter of force, he said, that the fear of having houses burnt, or goods spoiled, 
is no excuse in the eye of the law for joining and marching with rebels. “ The only 
force that doth excuse is force upon the person and present fear of death, and this 
force and fear must continue all the time the party remains with the rebels. It is 
incumbent on every man, who makes force his defence, to shew an actual force, 
and that he quitted the service as soon as he could." 3 Such force will not excuse 
joining in a rebellion in this country. In other words, English Law permits a man 
to save his life at the expense of the State, but in India the State demands that 
it shall be preserved, it may be at the expense of its subjects. But offences against 
the State to which compulsion is no answer are only those punishable with death. 
There is only one such offence in the Code, that of waging war against the King, 4 
and the only sections to which this section is inapplicable are sections 121 and 302. 5 

825. With these exceptions the rule here enunciated applies. It lays down 

(2) When Compul- that an ;ict committed by a peison undei the fear of instant 
sion is a Defence. death is not a crime. But this fear must be present at the 
time of the act. If it preceded the act, it ceased to exercise the influence which alone 
entitles a person to exoneration. 6 So where certain persons admitted having 
perjured themselves to incriminate a person of murder because they had been so 
tutored by the Police, the defence was rejected, because they were under no compul¬ 
sion to make the statements which they did, and which would have had the effect 
of sending an innocent man to the gallows. 7 Indeed, in permitting a man to commit 
a crime for the sake of his life, law does not by any means set an exalted standard 
of morality before the people, but law is a corrector of evil and not a moralist and it 
never places before itself a standard of altruism which people will not generally find 
it easy to follow. If it did so, law will soon be honoured in its breach than by its 
observance. It has, therefore, been enacted that self-preservation shall be a defence, 

(1) 2 His. Cor. L. 107. (4) S. 121, post. 

(2) Dudley and Stephens, 14 Q. B. D. 273 ; (5) Aung Hla, 9 R. 404. 

Umar Din, 3 L. L. J. 287, 67 I. C. 340. (6) MacGrowther, 18 St. Tr. 301 ; Aiitar, 

(3) MacGrowther, 18 St. Tr. 301 (393, 394) .(1925) A. 315. 

followed in Aung Hla, 9 R. 404. (7) Sonoo, 10 W. R. 48. 
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bat a defence only when it was a case of self-preservation. Where, therefore, certain 
persons offered bribes to classers of the revenue suivey, alleging that the biibes were 
paid under the influence of threats held out by the accused of raising the assess¬ 
ment, cutting down the hedges, and erecting new boundary marks, it was held 
that the bribe-givers were all accomplices, as nothing but fear of instant death 
could excuse their crime. 1 But the person may not be threatened with death, 
and yet the person paying the money need not necessarily be an accomplice. Such 
a case would arise where the offence discloses facts constituting the offence of extor¬ 
tion. 2 Of course, this section only lays down the general rule, and it is subject 
to the special provisions of othei parts of the Code. 


826. In order, however, to entitle a person to avail himself of the general 
exemption here provided for, he must bring his case strictly within its compass. 
He must not only show that he was not a voluntary agent, but he must further 
show that he was given no alternative but to do oi die. On this subject people 
have curiously very vague notions in this country. They seem to think that compul¬ 
sion, whether physical or moral, of any degree, is sufficient to justify their crime. 
A policeman is no more justified in torturing a man to death, simply because he had 
been ordered to do so, by his superior, 3 than a robber can justify his act on the plea 
that he had to obey his fellow confederates, ff this had been a sufficient justification, 
law would be robbed of its most salutary check, for necessity would be made “ the 


legal cloak foi unbridled passion and atrocious crime.” 4 Necessity, short of the 
threat of death, does not, therefore, excuse a crime, though as a matter of judicial 
propriety it will necessarily mitigate the punishment. 5 


827. E ven where a person is shewn to have acted under the fear of instant 


Exception 4. 


death, still, it must be shewn that the predicament into which 
he found himself was not brought about bv himself. As the 


authors of the Code wrote : If a captain of a merchantman were to run his ship 
on shore in order to cheat the insurers and then to sacrifice the lives of others in 


order to save himself from a danger created by his own villainy ; if a person who 
had joined himself to a gang of dacoits with no other intention than that of robbing, 
were, at the command of his leader accompanied with threats of instant death, in 
case of disobedience, to commit minder, though unwillingly, the case would be 
widely different, and our former reasoning would cease to apply ; foi it is evident 
that punishment, which is inefficacious to prevent a man from yielding to a ceitain 
temptation may often be efficacious to prevent him from exposing himself to 
that temptation. We cannot count on the fear, which a man may enteitair of 
being brought to the gallows at some distant time, as sufficient to overcome the 
fear of instant death ; but the fear of remote punishment may often overcome the 
motives which induce a man to league himself with lawless companions, in whose 
society no person who shrinks from any atiocity that they may command can be 
ceitain of his life. Nothing is more usual than for pirates, gang robbers and rioters 
to excuse their crimes by declaring that they were in dread of their associates 
and durst not act otherwise. Nor is it by any means improbable that this may 
often be true. Nay, it is not improbable that crews of pirates and gangs of robbers 
may have committed crimes which every one among them was unwilling to commit, 
under the influence of mutual fear, but we think it clear that this circumstance 
ought not to exempt them from the full severity of the law.” 6 No man from a fear 
of consequences to himself has a right to make himself a party to committing 
mischief on mankind.* 7 


828. The only exception that justifies a person to participate in ciime is a rea¬ 
sonable fear of instant death, not a mere threat which may ormay not be carried into 


(1) Maganlal, 14 B. 131 ; Ss. 363 & 384. 

(2) Ss. 363, 384. 

(3) Devji Govindji, 20 B. 215. 

(4) Dudley, 14 Q. B. D. 273. 

(5) 2 Stephen Cr. L. 107. 


(6) Note B, Reprint, p. 112. 

(7) Tyler , 8 C. & P. 616 (620) ; Maganlal 
14 B. 131 (132) ; Devji Govindji, 20 B. 215 
(222, 223) ; Killikyatara, 19 I. C. (M) 207 
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executionbut athieat which precedes action, andan action which can only be averted 
by associating in the crime. The question whether the act of a person was prompted 
by such a fear is a question of fact depending on the circumstances of each case. "But 
whatever the facts, three essential points must be clearly established to justify an act: 
(a) that the person did not volun tai ily expose himself to the constraint; (b) that the fear 
which prompted his action was the fear of instant death ; and (cl that the act itself 
was done at a time when he was left no option but to do it or die. The threat couched 
m a resolution as of an anarchist meeting that a certain member shall murder a 
certain personage, failing which, his head is presciibed,is, therefore, threat ox certair 
death, but not of an instant death. It is,moreover, not a threat at all but a condition 
of membership, of which all members had timely notice. No anarchist can therefore 
complain that he was the victim of coercion. I he question whether a person was 
a particeps criminis or merely an involuntary agent will therefore depend upon his 
previous relations with the other criminals, and upon the circumstances which threw 
him in their company upon the threats given and resistance made, and the 
chances that there were of his dying at their hands if he did not submit to their will. 


(Explanation 1) : 
Exception 2. 


829. The fact that a person was coerced into joining a gang of ruffians may 

be a sufficient excuse, if he had been presented with the 
certain alternative of death in case of refusal. The mere 
# foct that a gang of dacoits threatened to beat a recruit is 
no reason for joining it. But if the gang had personated, say a marriage-procession 
or officers of Government on duty, the case would be otherwise. For he had then 
joined a lawful assembly as he then considered it. And if the gang afterwards 
threw up the mask, and compelled him to commit a crime, he must still resist, but 
must not be a willing tool in their hands, for his duty is even then to mankind. It is 
only when his will is dominated by the fear of instant death that he is permitted 
to plead necessity in justification of his crime. The mere fear of beating or other 
personal violence is not a reason for swelling the ranks of criminals. If such a reason 
were sufficient, it existed in MacGrowther’s case, 1 but they were considered wholly 
insufficient. (§ 824). 


830. But where a person does not join a gang but is physically overpowered 

to join it, and is then compelled by a threat of instant death 
Exception^! 00 2) : to work for it, he cannot be held responsible, for his will 

was never giver, a free play, as he was himself overpowered 
by physical force. Such is the case of the smith mentioned elsewhere. 


831. It will be observed that the section makes no special reference to 
femme covert. Their case will therefore be judged by the general rule. 2 

95. Nothing is an offence by reason that it causes, or that it is intended 

to cause, or that it is known to be likely to cause, any 
slight harm, if that harm is so slight that no person of ordi¬ 
nary sense and temper would complain of such harm. 

[ Intended to cause —s. 35. Known to be likely to cause harm —6S7-669 ] 


Act causing 
harm. 


832. Analogous Law. —This section is the legal recognition of the maxim 
De minimus 710 n cur at lex . 3 So the authors observe: "Clause 73* is intended to 
provide for those cases which, though, from the imperfections of language, they fall 
within the letter of the penal law, are yet not within its spirit, and are all over the 
world considered by the public and for the most part dealt with by the tribunals as 
incorrect. As our definitions are framed, it is theft to dip a pen in another man’s 
ink, mischief to crumble one of his wafers, an assault to cover him with a cloud of 
dust by riding past him, hurt to incommodate him by pressing against him in getting 
into a carriage. There are innumerable acts without performing which men cannot 
live together in society, acts which all men constantly do and suffer in turn, 


(1) 18 St. Tr. 391. (First Report, ss. 153, 154). 

(2) This omission must have been in- (3) “ Law does not care about trifles.” 

tentional, for it was noticed and anim- (4) Now, s. 95. 

adverted upon by the Law Commissioners 
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and which it is desirable that they should do and suffer in turn, yet which 
differ only in degree from crimes. That these acts ought not to be treated as crimes 
is evident, and we think it far better to except them from the penal clauses of the Code 
than to leave it to the Judges to except them in practice ; for if the Code is silent 
on the subject the Judges can except these cases only by resorting to one of two 
practices which we consider as most pernicious, by making law, or by wresting the 
meaning of the law from its plain meaning.” 1 

833. 1 he Madras Regulations 2 as to trivial offences remain unaffected by the 
section, which has no application where the act charged is an offence iirespective 
of whether the accused intended to cause or knew himself likely to cause harm. 3 It 
has, consequently, no application to offences under special or local laws, 4 which are 
dictated by a different policy. 

834. Principle. -Law does not busy itself about unconsidered trifles. It 
should be stultifying itself it it concerned itself with matters too trivial to demand 
its notice about which men in their ordinary frame of mind do not complain. 
Indeed, men living in society must suffer some inconveniences and transgressions 
without which indeed no society is possible. It will be an idle travesty of law to 
deal with such delinquencies as if they were crimes. The (Ode has, therefore, 
rightly exempted them from that category. 

835. Meaning of Words. —■" Intended to cause . any liman " : Even the 

intentional causing of harm b here excused bet ause of it.^ triviality. The word 

harm here means injury of any kind, including injury to mind, body or property. 
\o person oj ordinary sense and temper , ’ and belonging to the same class as the 
complainant and under the circumstances, would complain. Two friends may take 
liberties with each other, which, as strangers, they would have resented. So, while 
a friend may walk into anothei’s library and cairv away a newspaper, a stranger 
doing the same would be guilty of theft. 

836. Negligible Wrongs. 1 his section is intended to exempt from crimi¬ 
nality offences which, from their triviality, do not deserve the name of crimes. In one 
sense they are crimes because they fall within the general definition of crimes and, 
as such, but for this section, they would be punishable. Indeed, the section has 
no application, unless the act in question is otherwise a crime under the Code. 5 If 
there was no offence under the Code, there is no need to apply the section, where, 
for instance, the accused, a servant, was ordered by his employers to take certain 
bags of waste paper and forms belonging to him to his yard in a certain place, and there 
to burn and destroy them. And the accused carried the bags but to his own house, 
where he kept them presumably for sale. He was prosecuted for criminal breach of 
trust, and the question was, whether the act of the accused was justifiable under 
this section. It was conceded that the paper was worthless to the employer and 
its destiuction was ordered to prevent designing men from misusing it for the purpose 
of committing forgery, whereupon the Court held that, as the act of the accused did not 
amount to an offence, there was no need to resort to the provisions of this section. 6 
1 his case undoubtedly proceeded upon the assumption that the relinquishment by 
the owner of his dominion over the bags had the effect of making the bags no man’s 
property, the appropriation of which could not therefore be a crime. So where the 
Health Department of Government condemned as rotten a consignment of rice, and 
ordered its officers to destroy it, whereupon the latter appropriated it without 
destroying it, it was held that as the rice had ceased to be the property of the Govern¬ 
ment, the accused could not be convicted of criminal breach of trust, though they 
may have been guilty of disobedience of departmental rules. 7 


(1) Note B, Reprint, pp. 109, 110. 

(2) Reg. XI of 1816, s. 10; Reg. IV of 
1821, s. 6. 

(3) John Scott, 1 N. L. R. 139. 

(4) See s. 40, ante. 


(5) Preo Nath, 29 C. 489. 

(6) Ih. 

(7) Wilkinson, 2 C. W. N. 
Preo Nath, 29 C. 489. 
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837. Where, however, the facts point to an offence, the section is applicable 

(1) Relative Posi- on ^y ^ the facts disclosed make it an offence of a trivial 
tion. character. The triviality of an offence, however, must not be 

judged solely by the measure of harm, for it depends equally 
upon other considerations. A soldier striking his officer in anger commits an offence, 
the heinousness of which cannot be deteimined by the injury directly caused to the 
officer. Such assaults, if suffered, will be wholly subversive of military discipline, 
and they are therefore considered fit for exemplary punishment. This was the 
ratio decidendi of a case in which a dismissed policeman approached his Superin¬ 
tendent in office and asked him what had been done in the matter of his petition 
for reinstatement. The Superintendent replied that it had been rejected ; thereupon 
the accused lost control of his temper and struck the Superintendent a blow across 
his chest with an umbrella which he had in his hand; whereupon he was convicted 
under section 323 of the Code and sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. And con¬ 
viction and sentence was affirmed on the ground that though the pain caused by the 
blow might have been trivial, still as it was a blow struck in anger and was accom¬ 
panied by language of a most violent kind, it could not be treated as a case under this 
section. 1 A person may pull another by the ear and the case would be one under 
this section, if the two persons were friends and the pulling was done in sport or by 
way of gentle admonition. But where an official superior pulls the ear of his sub¬ 
ordinate in a quarrel, the case is then one which cannot be so lightly passed over. 2 
In this case the complainant having attended the office late, the accused called him 
into his room and assaulted and insulted him by pulling him by the ear, where¬ 
upon the complainant moved for a summons for assault, which the Court held could 
not be refused. So while it will be an assault of an aggravated kind if a stranger 
caught hold of the hand of a modest maiden, while passing along a public thorough¬ 
fare, the case would be different where the woman was of a questionable character, 
and the hand was caught in jest, though it had the effect of arresting her move¬ 
ment and causing her annoyance. 3 4 The object with which an act was done, no 
less than the relationship in which a party stood to another, will then detei mine the 
nature and degree of the crime. 


838. A thing may be valueless to one person, but it may have quite a different 
value to another. For example, a rough jotting of accounts between two persons 
in the handwriting of the obligor may have no value to the latter, but it may be a 
piece of valuable evidence to the obligee. Where therefore it was in the custody 
of the obligee as a token of the obligor’s indebtedness, the latter would be guilty of 
destroying a valuable security, if he tore it up in the course of an altercation with 
his creditor." 1 And the fact that the account sheet was unstamped, and therefore 
inadmissible for the enforcenemt of any legal claim, would be immaterial. For 
though it was not a valuable security, still, since it purported to be a valuable 
security, the wanton act of the accused became an offence under section 477 from 
which this section offered no escape. 5 So a person who made away with can¬ 
celled cheques which were to be filed as exhibits in a case, could not plead exemption 
under this section, on the ground of their intrinsic worthlessness, because, though 
in themselves valueless, they furnished valuable evidence of payments, which fact 
could not be ignored in judging of the gravity of the accused’s crime. 6 

839. Again law does not regard the same offence in the same light in every 

case. Reference has been made before to offences relating 

« ^ . • J, * * J to property exposed to view or lying in the open, thefts of 

Protection equ re . are treated with special severity (§§ 391, 392). This 

must be the underlying reason in the case in which the Court refused to apply this 
section to the theft of dung cakes worth one pie and mangoes worth three pies from 

(1) SheoGholam, 24 W. R. 67. last point, Kashi NathNaek, 25 C. 207, to toe 

(2) Walmsley, 1 C. W. N., cxxxiv. same effect Kapalavaya, 2 M. 

(3) Bhairon Misar, (1887) A. W. N. 73. 7 M. H. C. R., App. xxvi; Maula Baksh, 

(4) Ramasami, 12 M. 148. 27 A. 28. _ . 

(5) Ramasami, 12 M. 148, followed on this (6) Maula Baksh, 27 A. 2o. 
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the held of the complainant. 1 Such a case is easily distinguishable from one in 
which the accused was charged with theft of some pods of trees from Government 
ground, which were of no value to Government. 2 Such also will be the case where 
persons pluck fruit or leaves from road side trees. So where a person dug some earth 
from an open piece of private ground, the earth so appropiiated having hardly any 
appreciable value, the Court regarded the case as a lit one to be disposed of under 
this section ; 3 the same view was taken in another case in which a person had lopped 
off the branch of a tree overhanging his house, because it inconvenienced him. 4 

840. The ordinary terms of abuse do not constitute an insult and would be 
covered by this rule, since no one takes them seriously. 5 Moreover, the harm 
caused by defamatory or insulting words may be so slight as to call in the aid of this 
section. Where two pleaders in the midst of a case quarrelled over a remark made by 
one conveying an imputation on the other, whereupon the latter retaliated by calling 
him a “ liar,” the Court considered the case sufficiently met by the section. 6 So 
where the guard of a train asked a passenger for his ticket, stating that he suspected 
him of travelling without a ticket, the Court threw out the passenger’s suit for dama¬ 
ges on the ground that the matter was too trivial to call for damages. 7 8 It was 
found as a fact in the case that the guard had used the words bona juic, and his sus¬ 
picion was not altogether unfounded, which was really the saving grace in his case; 
otherwise the verdict would have been probably different. So where a man was false¬ 
ly charged with the theft of a goat, lie was held justihed in prosecuting his accuser 
of defamation, and the fact that he was a man of low caste could not bring his (ase 
within this exception. “ The false accusation was one against the moral character 
of the prosecutoi, defamatory in its nature, and presumably made with knowledge 
and intent to haim or injure the prosecutor, and unless shown to have been made in 
good faith, renders the party making it liable to be charged with the offence of defa¬ 
mation.” 0 So to write of a man as a kuibhrashta 9 or to impute a Hindu that he is 
an out-caste 10 in a published work would be cleat ly defamatory. 11 

841. There are some injuries which are from their veiy nature trivial, as 
where a person distorts his mouth and smiles at another 12 or where one indulges 
in practical jokes, in which case the criminality of the act will be judged by the inten¬ 
tion and the harm actually caused. So where two disputants challenged each other 
to a fight in the open, brandishing their sticks, the Court dismissed the case as one 
covered by this section taking the demonstration as in the nature of sparring, with no 
intention to fight. 13 A stranger entered a pleader’s room attached to a Court in 
order to see a pleader. One of the pleaders objected to the entry of a stranger reserv¬ 
ed for pleaders only, but as the stranger persisted in refusing to leave it he was eject¬ 
ed. He re-entered the room when the objecting pleader abused him, apologiz¬ 
ing very shortly afterwards. The stranger prosecuted him for insult but the Court 
held that in view of the previous provocation to and the subsequent apology by the 
pleader the case fell under this section. 14 The accused killed a goat by twisting its 


(1) Ranch ore, 1888 B. M. J. 400. 

(2) Kasya 5 B. H. C. R. 35 ; Mahomed 
Khan, 8 C. P. L. R. 15. 

(3) Gulzarilal, (1882) A. W. N. 229. 

(4) Jiwa Ram, (1881) A. W. N. 100 ; Maho¬ 
med Khan, 8 C. P. L. R. 15. 

(5) Sharif Ahmed v. Qabul Singh, 43 A. 
497. Bhagirath v. Saiyad Ali (1931) C. 392. 
JasRaja Jagga, (1929) L. 234. 

(6) Vansitart, (1883) A. W. N. 46 ; Shrif 
\hmed x. Qabul Singh, 43 A. 497; Philip 

Rangel, 56 C. 196 ; Aiwa Singh , (1926) L. 
412 ; Mg. Sein, (1927) R. 23. 

(7) South Indian Railway Co. x. Ram- 
krishna, 13 M. 34 ; Abdul Rashid, (1929) A. 
940. 

(8) Per Trevor and Loch, JJ., in Nobin 


Dome, 2 W. R. 35 (36). 

(9) Lit. Kul, family, and Bhrashta, defiles— 
one who defiles the family, one who is a dis¬ 
grace to the family by doing an act condemn¬ 
ed by the tenets of religion or morality. 

(10) Mohan Lai v. Ramcharan, (1928) A. 
213. 

(11) Ramanuja v. Prathirvatti, 12 I. C. (M.) 
217. 

(12) Brain's case, 1 Hale, P. C. 455 ; Cro. 
Eliz, 578, in which, however, the prisoner 
had killed the man, and it was held to be 
murder. 

(13) Parma Singh, 9 I. C. (C.) 586. 

(14) Moro Balivant, 22 I. C. (B.) 158; 
Abdul Rahiman, 36 I. C. (M.) 142. 
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b> M Ci r tinS , 0ft ? thr ,° at - He ex P° sed its carcass fo, sale, which was 

though the mode of killing might be obnoxious to their religious feeling the accused 
c s doing it foi a li\ mg and lie could not therefore be convicted under s. 298. 1 

rpl r f 42 * , While the rule is then applicable to all trifling injuries whether they 

l 1 t t l cl C 4- h h 111 1 ^ 1* 1 1 i a - f ^ se are cases in which Law 

So* 16 ^ / ma PP llcab } e - Such is the case of intangible immovable property 
ghts in which could not be protected by permitting petty encroachments. Conse¬ 
quently a commoner may maintain an action for an injury to the common against 
a person who merely walked over it. 2 ” That if a commoner could not mantain an 
actmn ot tins sort, a mere wrong-doer might by repeated torts in course of time 
establish evidence of a right of common.” 3 In such cases law allows an action on 
tiie ground of the apprehended damage which the denial of the right might entail. 4 

.ie.se were civil cases, but it is conceivable that the same reasoning may also support 
a criminal action. They are, however, exceptional cases and fall within the principle 

tnat a small mischief is actionable when its prevention would have the effect of 
preventing a greatei mischief. 


OF THE RIGHT OF PRIVATE DEFENCE. 

Dungs done in pri- 96. Nothing is an offence which is done in the exer- 

a e e ence. cise th e pjght G f private defence. 

843. Analogous Law.— I he object of the group of these sections dealing 
with the right of self-defence agrees with the English general law, 5 though the 
Commissioners had noted in their report that owing to the lack of spirit displayed 
by men in this country they had further strengthened this law. 6 

844. Principle.— Self-help was the first rule of Criminal Law. 7 It still re¬ 
mains a rule, though in process of time much attenuated by considerations of neces¬ 
sity, humanity and social order. “ The right of defence/' wrote Bentham, “ is 
absolutely necessary. The vigilance of magistrates can never make up for the 
vigilance of each individual on his own behalf. The fear of the law can never res¬ 
train bad men as the fear of the sum total of individual resistance. Take away 
this right and you become in so doing the accomplice of all bad men." 8 The eleven 
sections comprised in this sub-head codify the rules and limitations which are found 
floating in English Law. They are based on the cardinal principle that it is the first 
duty of man to help himself. It is next based on the principle that the Police 
of State is not ubiquitous, and a person may then strike out for himself, or for another. 
But such a rule, if unqualified, might encourage vendetta which would lead to social 
disorder. It therefore lays down the limits within which the rule applies, and the 
conditions to which it is subject. These conditions were the subject of extended 
controversy at the time the draft Bill was under consideration, but the clauses as 
framed, were found to be in substantial agreement with English Law, and w r ere as 
such passed. 

845. Plea of Private Defence. —This section is merely declaratory of a 
right in the abstract. It lays down that an act done in the exercise of the right 
of “ private defence " is not an offence. It does not define that right, nor does it 
describe its extent and limitations. This is left to the subsequent sections. The 


(1) Kirpa Singh, (1912) P. W. R. 26, 16 review by the Indian Law Commissioners 

I. C. 169. (First Report. §§ 130, 162). But there is 

(2) Pindar v. Wordsworth, 2 East. 154. nothing in this discussion to elucidate the 

(3) Ib. t 162. text. It is, indeed, wholly confined to answer* 

(4) Ganger v. Lysaght, 49 L. T. 51 ; Robert- ing objections, and justifying the clauses in 

son v. Hartopp, 42 Ch. D. 484 (500). the words of the authors themselves. 

(5) First Report, § 146, Reprint, p. 227. (7) See Introduction, to 1 Penal Law (4th 

(6) Note B. Reprint, p. 110. These Ed.) 

clauses were subjected to an exhaustive (8) Bentham’s Principles of Penal Laws. 
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right of private defence is, however, here declared to be a justification for a crime. 
But in order to be a justification, the crime must be complete without it. There is no 
right of private defence under this Code against an act which is not in itself an offence 
under it. 1 Consequently, there is no right of private defence against an act done 
in the exercise of that right. 2 But being an exception to general law, it must be 
pleaded and proved by the defence, 3 though such proof does not imply any evi¬ 
dence tendeied by the defence, since it mav equally be secured by the evidence of the 
prosecution or in the course of the cross-examination of their witnesses, 4 or by 
the statement of the accused. 5 6 It is competent to the accused to deny the act, 
and if proved, to justify' it,® though in some cases the contrary lias been maintained. 
So it is said : “ No accused person can at the same time deny committing an act and 
justify it. The law does not admit of justification by putting forward hypothe¬ 
tical cases; it must be by proof of the actual facts. 7 The plea of private defence 
cannot, it is said, be listened to unless it is pleaded, 8 and the proper time to plead 
it is the first Court and not in appeal. 9 But even if so there is nothing to prevent 
its being raised even at a later stage before the close of the trial, unless it has the efleet 
of springing surprise on the prosecution, in which case the Court will have to allow 
the prosecution a chance of meeting it. Of course, a Court cannot set up a plea of 
self-defence when the accused himself lias not done so, 10 but il the facts arc all there 
the Court is as much bound to apply the law as it is its duty to do so. And while 
it is true that the plea must be raised by the accused 11 still the Courts are reluctant 
to sacrifice justice to a mere technicality 12 unlcs> there are other substantial objec¬ 
tions to support it. 13 

846. 1 he true rule appears to be that where a certain intention or knowledge 

is part of the definition of an offence it is on the prosecution to prove it and in proving 
it facts have to be necessarily ascertained upon which the accused is entitled to 
re, y ^ ()r disproof or mitigation of his offence no less than for proving his non-liability. 
In such case the question is not one of the burden of proof at all, but rather a question 
of what offence the evidence discloses. But where proof of the oilence is complete, 
and independent evidence is requited to disprove the offence, then the question of 
onus becomes material. Even in that case the accused may by cross-examination 
of the prosecution witnesses or otherwise establish his exceptional immunity from 
the crime, and if the facts are all there, and there is no question of surprise or 
unfairness to either side, the Court will permit the accused to establish his non-lia¬ 
bility on the facts appearing on the record. But where the evidence is clear and 
unequivocal he cannot be permitted to take a line inconsistent with his previous 
defence and argue for his innocence on hypothetical grounds. He cannot persuade 
the Court to assume facts which he never pleaded, tne pleading of which would 
necessitate the calling in of new evidence. 


(1) Ganouri Lai Das, 16 C. 206 (218) 
Sewal Seth, (1933) Pat. 144. 

(2) Gowri Sanker v. Sulban, 41 I C 
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(3) S. 105, Indian Evidence Act (I of 
1872) ; Furman Khan, 5 Pat. 520. 

(4) Kali Cham Mookerjee, 11 C. L. R. 232 • 
Timmal, 21 A. 122; Cf. Bhola Nath, 51 A. 313'. 
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Pat. 568. [The right of private defence may 
be pleaded alternatively with the plea of 
alibi.1 

(7) Per Ainslie, J., in Jamsheet Sirdar, 
1 C. L. R. 62 ; Pasupat v. Rambhajan, 1 c! 
W. N. 545 ; Veerana, 15 I. C. (M.) 310 ; Adam 
AH, (1927) C. 324. 

(8) Jamsheet Sirdar, . 1 C. L. R. 62 ; Kali 

Churn Mookerjee, 11 C. L. R. 232 ; Timmal, 


21 A. 122 ; but contra in Wajid Hussain* 
32 A. 451 ; Babur am, 19 1. C. (C.) 951 ; Ram 
Khelawan Singh, 36 C. 827 ; Veerana, 15 I. C. 
(M.) 310 ; and cases cited post. 

(9) Timmal, 21 A. 122 ; but contra in 
Rahiman Shah, (1926) N. 202, where the 
Court admitted the plea in appeal ; Nurdad, 
(1932) L. 606. 

(10) Gullu, (1904) A. W. N. 113. 

(11) Upendra Nath, 30 I. C. (C.) 113 F. B.; 
Afiruddi, 52 I. C. (C.) 485 (488) ; Wajid 
Hussain, 32 A. 451 ; Yusuf Hussain, 40 A. 284 
explaining s. 105, Indian Evidence Act (I of 
1872) ; Prag Dat, 20 A. 459 ; Timmal, 21 A. 
122 ; to the same effect Ghulam Rasul, 62 I. 
C. (L.) 331 ; Kishen Lai, (1924) A. 645 ; 
Jogali, (1927) M. 97 ; Adam Ali , (1927) C 324- 
Hafiza Singh, (1927) L. 786. 

(12) Bahadurhhan, 9 O. W. N. 1019. 

(13) Ganowri Lall Dass , 16 C. 206 
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arp *? 7 \ T V S n0t P° bSlble t0 formulate a general rule which the Courts at times 
are apt to lay down in cases which, from their very complexity and variety present 

no common rule for guidance. While then the plea of private defence should in 
strictness of law be raised by the accused, the Court out of its solicitude for doing 
justice allows such a plea to be argued at any stage, not upon any hypothetical 
grounds, but it the facts necessary to establish it are on record. 1 But this is an indul¬ 
gence and not a right and it cannot be extended in a case involving consideration 
oi proof of independent facts, as for instance, defamation. 2 Moreover, the Court 
will not entertain a plea on appeal inconsistent with the defence set up at the trial. 3 


848. It has been said that the plea of self-defence must not be incompatible 
with the other plea set up by the defence. 4 This is undoubtedly the rule, but 
it does not mean that the accused is not entitled to set up alternative pleas. His 
pleas must not be hypothetical, but founded on a statement of facts. But suppose 
that the prosecution wholly fail to establish a person’s presence in a riot, could not 
the accused say ; “ I decline to say if I was there; but I do say that if I was, I was 
justified. Such a case is widely different from one in which the accused wholly 
denies his presence at the scene of crime, but finding his presence conclu¬ 
sively established, he attempts to justify it on appeal. 5 So where the accused had 

an intrigue with A s wife, who left her cot to visit him. A understood the purpose of 
her absence and followed her with a hatchet with which he attacked the accused, 
wounding him, whereupon the accused stabbed A with a knife in the heart killing 
him immediately. He then made away with the body and all traces of his crime. 
On being prosecuted for murder he denied all knowledge of the transaction and of 
his intimacy with A's wife. He was convicted, and on appeal he contended that even 
if the facts be as proved, his act was justifiable homicide in the exercise of the right 
of private defence, but, though the plea was considered, it was rejected. 6 


849. Private Defence v. Private Defence. —There is only a right of private 
defence against acts which are offences. Where an act is justified as being within 
the limits of the right of piivate defence, it could give rise to no right of private de¬ 
fence in return. 7 


Right of private 97. Every person has a right, subject to the restric 

defence of the body tions contained in section 99, to defend— 

and of property. 


First. —His own body, and the body of any other person, against any 
offence affecting the human body ; 

Secondly. —The property, whether moveable or immoveable, of him¬ 
self or of any other person, against any act which is an offence falling under 
the definition of theft, robbery, mischief or criminal trespass, or which is an 
attempt to commit theft, robbery, mischief or criminal trespass. 

[.Person — s. 11. Of fences affecting the Human Body — Oh. XVI, ss. 299-377 post. 

Theft — s. 378. Robbery — s. 390. Mischief — s. 425. 

Criminal trespass — s. 441. Attempt — s. 511.] 

850. Analogous Law.— This section lays down the rule as section 99 lays 
down the exceptions to which the rule is subject. It defines the extent of the right, 
as section 99 prescribes its limitations. This section lays down what a person may 
do ; section 99 lays down what he is forbidden to do. The two sections are thus com¬ 
plementary to each, and together, complete enunciation of the rule. 


(1) Wajid Hussain , 32 A. 451 ; Yusuf Hus- R. 4, 5 I. C. 714. 

sain, 40 A. 284 ; Garugu, 8 I. C. (M.) 1088 ; (3) Philpot, (1912) 7 Cr. A. R. 140 ; Fitzgib- 

Veerana, 15 I. C. (M.) 310 ; Baburam, 19 I. C. bons, (1912) 7 Cr. A. R 264. 

(C.) 951 ; Pachai Gounden, 26 I. C. (M.) 158; (4) Wajid Hussain, 32 A. 451; Baburam, 

Upendra Nath Das, 30 I. C. (C.) 113 F. B.; 19 1. C. (C.) 951. 

Afiruddi, 52 I. C. (C.) 485 (488); Pasupat v. (5) Hakim, (1884) P. R. No. 41. 

Ram Bhajan, 1 C. W. N, 545 ; Cf. Nazimuddi, (6) lb. 

40 C. 163 ; Ghulam Rasul, 62 I. C. (L.) 33l. (7) Gorie Sankar, 411. C. (L. B.) 832. 

(2) Abdur Razak v. Gansi Nath, ( 1910) P. W. 
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851. Principle. —T he right to protect one’s own person and property against 
the unlawful aggressions of others is a right inherent in man. The duty of protei t- 
ing the person and property of others is a duty which man owes to society of which 
he is a member and the preservation of which is both his interest and duty. It is, 
indeed, a duty which flows from human sympathy. As Bent ham said : “It i> a 
noble movement of the heart, that indignation which kindle s at the sight of the feeble, 
injured by the strong. It is a noble movement which makes us forget our danger 

at the first ciy of distress.It concerns the public safety that every honest 

man should consider himself as the natural protector of every other.’’ 1 But such 
protection must not be extended beyond the necessities of the case, otherwise it will 
encourage a spirit of lawlessness and disorder. The right has therefore been restrict¬ 
ed to offences against the human body and those relating to aggressions on property. 

852. Meaning of Words. —“ Every person has a right to defend The right 
exists to defend his and other's body and property by use of force. But what force 
is justifiable ? That depends upon the circumstances of each case. The amount 
of violence necessary to repel the aggression of one person will not be the same as is 
necessary to repel an armed band of twenty. “ Against an offence The word 
“ offence" here means an ottencc made punishable by the (.ode—and not merely 
under any special or local law.. 2 “ The body of any other person ," who may be 
a peifeet stranger. 3 “ Theft, etc," for the meaning of which see the various sections 
referred to below the text. 

853. Defence of Person. —The right of private defence consists of the 

right of self-defence and the defence of another person's bodv and property against 
the four offences of theft, robbery, mischief or criminal trespass. The right of such 
defence commences as soon as a reasonable apprehension of danger to person 4 5 or 
property® arises, and it continues so long as the* danger lasts or the property stolen 
is not recovered. The amount of force, justifiable in the exercise of the right, is 
such as was strictly necessary for the purpose 6 The right to defend one's own, or 
another s person is absolute and unqualified. 7 A person may be on bad terms with 
another and may be on the prowl to have his revenge. The fact that his act was 
actuated by malice and a spirit of revenge is nothing if he was well within his right 
under this section. Such, indeed, was the case of one Dhauman Teli who had been 
on inimical terms with one Itwari Teli owing to the latter's intrigue with his wife. 
One night he lay in wait for him with a friend and on Itwari appearing, subjected 
him to merciless beating. They were prosecuted, but the Court acquitted them 
observing : “ I think Dhauman Teli and Karu Lai are much to be commiserated. 

The former has defended his house and honoui against the trespass of a would-be 
adulterer ; and admitting on the meagre record that there was very violent retalia¬ 
tion, I think that under sections 96 and 104 of the Penal Code, he should be held to 
have committed no offence, as he was justified in causing any harm short of death 
to a person committing house-trespass. With respect to Karu Lai, I would give him 

the benefit of considering him to have aided Dhauman Teli to commit no offence." 8 

A person is, of course, entitled to resist by force his seizure for service or employ¬ 
ment.® 

854. It will be observed that the right of private defence postulates the 
attempt to commit or the commission of an offence specified in the section. There is, 
therefore, no right unless there was at least an attempt to commit an offence. To 
suppose in the last case, Itwari had been set upon before he entered Dhauman’s 
house, the two accused could not have justified their beating for the right had not 
then come into existence. And it would have ceased to exist as soon as Itwari had 
effected his retreat after the commission of the crime. 10 The right is indeed a right 


(1) Bentham's Principles of Penal Laws ; 
Dalganjan, 22 A. L. J. 81. 

(2) S. 40, para 1 ; Gobardhan Bhuyan, 4 B. 
L. R. 100. 

(3) Nga Than, (19331 R. 273. 

(4) S. 102 ; Pancham, 52 I. C. (O.) 887. 

(5) S. 105. 


(6) S. 99. 

(7) Rose, (1884) 15 Cox. C. C. 540. 

(8) Dhauman Teli, 6 W. R. 203. 

(9) Pancham, 52 I. C. (A.) 887. 

(10) Balakee Jolahed, 10 W. R. 9 ; cf. Banku 

Behan, 20 I. C. (Pat.) 602. Keshar Lai (19301 
M. W. N. 502. ’ 1 ] 
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of defence, and not of punishment for past and prospective 

of force sanctioned is, therefore, proportioned to that 
gravity of the crime. 


iniquities. And the use 
purpose and not to the 


anntl,, 85 Defence ° f Property.— So, as regards property, whether his own or 

u %T ry ?fu SOn las the n§ht to defend d b y peaceful means if he can, by show 
Hpfpn ° f lorce d he must - But wh en it is said that a person has a right of private 
cfence as regards property, all that is implied is, that a person in peaceful posses- 

sion of property is entitled to maintain that possession even by use of force if neces- 

Y ’ • , 2 ' c r T S ‘ 10n whether he had or had not the right to possession is im- 
c teriul. Indeed, it is not the business of criminal law to protect titles; it does 
so m' ien it can. But its chief function in this respect is to maintain peace, and 
or that purpose it protects peaceful possession irrespective of title. A person 
in such possession is then entitled to collect men to defend his property, and 
the concourse of such men does not constitute an unlawful assembly. 1 2 3 4 And as it 
i^ somc timo^ impossible to exercise such right successfully without preparation, a 
person in possession may prepare himself against an expected aggression.* But 
ns view is controverted in Allahabad, where the right of preparation is denied. 5 
ut it is difficult to concede the right without conferring the power to use it with any 
egret of success. It may be conceded that in case of disputed possession no person 
ras the right of using force against another, for the right of private defence postulates 
t le existence of at least undisputed prior possession. Where therefoie two factions, 
each of whom had been more or less in possession of a field, turned out with armed 
forces and had a free fight, the case would be different. But where possession is 
with one party and title in the other, could the person with title turn out the person 
in possession by main force, and has not the person in possession any right to 
repel the aggression ? That he has such a right is undisputed and undisputable. 6 
And so it has been held that where a person kills a wild animal or a wild bird on the 
piopertv of another, the latter has property in the game and may enforce his right 
by the use of force if necessary. 7 But the Allahabad Court denies that he has, under 
the circumstances, any right to repel force by adequate force. The reason why he 

should have the one right and not the other has not been stated in any reported 
case. 


856. 1 hat he has such right can no longer be denied. 8 Any other view 
would be subversive of the elementary right of self-defence. That it may, and at 
times does, cause bloodshed and that it is a right which is apt to be abused is no 
ground for denying it. 

857. It will be observed that so far as regrads the defence of one’s right to 

Section Not Ex- P ro P ert Y the section mentions only four offences against which 
haustive. the right is said to exist. But the enumeration of these offences 

is apparently inexhaustive. Indeed, it is not intelligible 
why the section should have mentioned theft and robbery and omitted to mention 
house-breaking and dacoity. Indeed if the two offences mentioned were intended 
to be referred to only generically, then the mere mention of “ theft ” without “ rob¬ 
bery ” would have been sufficient. As it is, the right being declared to exist against 
theft must be deemed to exist against all offences ejusdem generis. And the same 


(1) Possession may be proved by legal 
presumption ; Jainath, (1927) Pat. 181, Party 
relying upon possession must. of course, 
prove it ; Sulleman, (1927) S. 92, 

(2) Sachee, 7 W. R. 112, followed in Gooroo 
Churn, 14 W. R. 69 ; Toolsee Sing, 10 
W. R. 64. 

(3) Brijoo Singh v. Khub Lai t 19 W. R. 66 ; 
Shunker v. Burma, 23 W. R. 25 ; Ganourilal 
Das, 16 C. 206; Gulshah, 6 S. L. R. 121, 
Fouzdar Rai, (1918) Pat. 254. 

(4) Jagarnath, 24 C. 324 ; Pachkari, 24 C. 


686 ; Uma Churn Singh, 29 C. 244 (246); 
Poresh Nath Sircar, 33 C. 295; Narsan Patha- 
bai, 14 B. 441 ; Baglu Ragula Bheemappa , 
26 M- 249 ; Hira, 45 A. 250. 

(5) Prag Dat, 20 A. 459 ; Kaiiji, 24 A. 143 ; 
Khadn Singh, 24 A. 298 ; Bechor Anop, 40 B, 
105, JaipaJ, 33 I. C. (O.) 820 ; contra Hira. 
45 A. 250. 

(6) Jasuram , 74 I. C. (Pat.) 73. 

(7) Artur, 3 Pat. 549. 

(8) Hira, 45 A. 250; Fateh Singh, 41 C. 43. 
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Theft; Robbery. 


may be said of mischief and criminal trespass. As against the thief the right of the 
owner is not only to recover his property but also to secure the thief, and in securing 
him he is entitled to use such force and violence as may be necessary 1 (§§ 936-937). 
So where they seized a thief in the act of committing theft in his house, and on the 
villagers assembling, the thief was found to be dead, and medical evidence showed 
that death was probably caused by strangulation due to the prisoner holding the 
deceased with his face downwards as he was getting into the house, it was held that 
the prisoner had not exceeded the right of private defence, which he had against 
the thief, and he was consequently acquitted. 2 So in another case the accused had 
afield of chillies which had frequently been stolen ; one night he found the deceased 
stealing chillies from his field, whereupon he struck him a heavy blow with a stic k 
from which he died. He was held to have acted within his right. As the Court 
•observed : “ No man finding a plunder in his field by night in a place where others 
may be within call is expected to deal his blows very gently.” 3 Besides, it must 
not be forgotten that when a man is surpiised by a thief or finds himself surrounded 
by robbers, he cannot be expected to be cool and calculating. His first impulse is to 
strike a decisive blow. It may have been unnecessarily severe, but then the Court 
has to consult his feeling at the moment 4 

858. As it was observed in a case, the amount of force justifiable may then 
depend not only upon the nature of danger actually present, but also upon the nature 
of the danger apprehended. And in judging of the necessity of the violence used the 
feelings of the man at the time, his exaggerated sense of danger, the want of self- 
possession, and the disconcerted state of mind, must all be taken into account. 

859. The right of private defence against theft and robbery or an attempt 

to commit theft or robbery calls for no comment, since the 
right exists, is declared by the section and is otherwise 

supported by sound sense. But a case on the bordeiline may sometimes create 
difficulties. Such was the case of one A , whose cow had trespassed into the field 
°f whereupon B seized it and proceeded to take it to the cattlepound. He was 
waylaid by A and his two companions and as B would not give up the cow, there 
was a fight, in the course of which, one of A’s men speared B through the heart 
and killed him. They were convicted ; but B’s men who had inflected injuries upon 
A and A’s men weie acquitted on the ground that B being in lawful possession of 
the cow, its attempted rescue by A and his men presumablv amounted to an attempt¬ 
ed theft. This case can be held rightly decided only if A’s act in rescuing the cow 

is held to amount to an attempted theft within the meaning of S. 378, which was 
probably taken for granted. 5 

860. The same principles govern cases relating to mischief. Where for 

Mischief. instance, the prisoner found that a number of persons from 

another village had assembled to cut open a bund whereupon 
he took counsel of the villageis with whom he proceeded to oppose the mischief, he 
was held to be justified. In such a case the assemblage of men for organizing a 
defensive campaign cannot be held to be unlawful. 6 So where the villagers of A 

• . « • « ■ * .. . ^ ^ ^ carrying with them a pot of consecrated 

water, to which the villagers from B objected, and who consequently obstructed the 

procession, whereupon the party of A retaliated and used some violence causing 
grievous hurt to one of the obstructors and hurt to several others. It was held 
that inasmuch as the villagers from A had a perfect right to pass through B and 
as the latter, could not legally object to their carrying the water in their procession 
their obstruction was unlawful, and amounted to wrongful restraint or at least to 
attempted mischief in respect of the pot of water against which the other party had 
the right of private defence and which justified the force used by them. 7 

(1) S. 1 OS, Comm. 

(2) Karrim Bux, 3 \V. R. 12. 

(3) Makee, 12 W. R. 15. 

(4) Bhut Nath, 3 I. C. (C.) 867 ; Ahmad Din 
<1927) L. 194. 


(•S) Tanoo Shikdar, 3 W. R. 47 • Nvrin 

38 I.C. (Bur.) 316; Devi Das , 45 T c i 
683. ' 

(6) Birjao Singh v. KhubLall, 19W. R. 96. 

(7) Regula Bheemappa, 26 M. 249. 
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against criminal trespass entitles 
Trespass. person in actual physical possession to use such force as is 

necessary to maintain his own possession and to turn awav 
the intruder. In the first place, however, there must be at least peaceful possession 
with the party employing force, for where there is no possession, there is no legal 
protection to the use of violence. But the possession which law protects is not 
the possession of a thief. If A owns a house and leaves it open whilst he goes out 
for a drive, and B, a thief walks into it and takes possession during A’s absence, 
B has physical possession but not juridical possession so as to entitle him to legal 
protection. In fact B is not in such a case in possession at all; for possession in crim¬ 
inal law means at least prior peaceful possession. If, for instance, on his return, 
A finding B in the occupation of his house suffers to let him remain in possession, 
the possession of B would then develop into juridical possession against which A 
will forfeit the right of private defence. 


862. A person in possession does not forfeit his right by the mere disturbance 
of his possession, as distinct from dispossession. 1 2 The case would be otherwise if 
such disturbance was occasioned by the lawful owner effecting a re-entry upon his 
property. Where the owner of the land and the trees standing upon his tenant’s 
land entered upon it and used the force necessary to prevent the tenant from remov¬ 
ing a tree which had been blown down and severed from the ground by the action of 
the wind, his action was held justified. 3 So a lawful entry in an unlawful manner 
may entitle the party in possession to exercise the right of private defence. Where, 
therefore, a zemindar was entitled to levy distress after written notice to the tenants, 
whose servants entered upon the crops without such notice, the tenants were 
entitled to consider such an entry as trespass,against which they were held to have the 
right of private defence. 4 5 In this case there was an unlawful entry. But suppose 
that there had been no such entry, then the mere fact that there was persistence in 
demand of rent would not have amounted to trespass justifying the use of force. 8 

863. The rule as regards criminal trespass is that a person in actual peaceable 
possession of land cannot be dispossessed by mere use of foice ; and that he has a 
right to maintain his possession by use of force if any one attempts to assail it. 6 
In such a case the party in possession may use such force as is necessary to prevent 
a forcible entry by another and as is necessary to compel him to desist. 7 But it 
does not justify more. It will not, for instance, justify the confinement of the would- 
be trespasser.® Nor does the right include the wanton infliction of harm, as where 
a person went out to shoot and found the deceased committing real or supposed cattle 
trespass, whereupon there was an altercation in the course of which the deceased 
struck the accused with a heavy club who thereupon fired without any particular 
aim, but lowering the muzzle of the gun so as not to hit a vital part but death 
nevertheless ensued from the wounds thus inflicted, it was held that the accused's 
act was not a legal exercise of the right of private defence as he had only to stand 
back and he was safe. 9 So there is no right of private defence, in a case of pre¬ 
meditated riot where the primary object of the opposing factions is to fight, the 
complaint about trespass being merely a pretence. 10 Indeed, the right of private 
defence only commences when there is a reasonable apprehension of danger; where, 
therefore, persons fire guns from five and twenty yards at their expected assailant 
and injure him, their act is not protected as they had fired and injured a man befoie 
they could apprehend any danger fiom him. 11 


(6) Tulsi Singh, 10 W. R. 64 ; Sachet, 7 
W. R. 76. 

(7) lb., p. 77. 

(8) Shurufooedin v. Kassinath, 13 W. R. 
64. 

(9) Kureem Buksh, (1868) P. R- No. 13. 

(10) Jeolall, 7 W. R. 34 ; Sikander, (1918) 
P. R. No. 36, 48 I. C. 883. 

(11) Hussainuddy, 17 W. R. 46. 


(1) Fateh Singh, 41 C. 43 ; Ponthala, 24 I. 
C. (M.) 327, F. B.; Gorie Sankar, A\ I. C. 
(L. B.) 832 ; Fouzdar, (1918) Pat. 254. 

(2) Binderswari, 46 I. C. (Pat) 413 ; 
Chandulla, 22 I. C. (C.) 993. 

(3) Padu, 10 N. L. R. 38. 

(4) Kanhai Shahi, 23 W. R. 40. 

(5) Mahomed Jan v. Khadi Sheikh, 16 W. 
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864. There is, of couise, the right of piivatc defence against one forcing 
another to work or engage into any service against his wish, 1 or against the 
imprisonment of one’s cart or cattle for the service or benefit of a public servant. 2 

98. When an act, which would otherwise be a certain offence, is not 

Right of private that offence, by reason of the youth, the want of maturity 
defence against the of understanding, the unsoundness of mind, or the in- 

unsound mind rS e°t n c ° f toxica tion of the person doing that act or by reason 

of any misconception on the part of that person, every 
person has the same right of private defence against that act which he would 
have if the act were that offence. 


Illustrations. 

{a) Z, under the influence of madness, attempts to kill A ; Z is guilty of no offence. 
But A has the same light of private defence which he would have if Z were sane. 

(6) A enters by night a house which he is legally entitled to enter. Z, in good 
faith, taking A lor a house-breaker attacks A. Here Z, by attacking A under this 
misconception, commits no offence. But A has the same right of private defence against Z 
which he would have if Z were not acting under that misconception. 

[Misconception ss. 76-79. Youth— ss. 82, 88 Immaturity of understandings. 83. 

Unsoundnesa of mind— s. 84. Intoxications. 85.J 

865. Analogous Law.—This section means that the right of private defence 

exists irrespective of the physical or mental incapacity of the'person against whom 

it is asserted. Illustration [a) furnishes an example of the right against a person 

who is non compos mentis. Illustration (b) is taken from an English case, 3 discuss¬ 
ed elsewhere. 4 

866. Principle.— As the right of private defence is the right of the preser¬ 
vation of one’s life and property against all comers, it follows that the defender 
cannot permit a lunatic, or an inebriate to kill him or rob him of his property without 
protest. Having the right to preserve his life and possess his property, it is a right 
which, fiom its very nature, admits of no exception and may be asserted against any 
assailant, whether sane or insane, competent or incompetent, against a person 

mistaken or otherwise. In short the right prevails against overt attacks irrespective 
of their intention and meaning. 1 

867. Meaning of Words. —“ Or by reason of any misconception ,” such as in 

illustration (b). “ Every person has the right;' i.e., in judging of the right of private 

defence, the exceptions which make offences non-penal should be ignored. Accused 
was the proprietor of land in the occupation of a tenant,upon which a tree was felled 
by the wind Such trees belonged to the accused, but the tenant under a misconcep¬ 
tion that it belonged to him was cutting and stacking the wood. The accused 
entered on the land to remove the wood but the tenant resisted whereupon the 
accused assaulted him. The Court held that as, but for the misconception, the 
£ en j u £ s act would amount to theft, it was an offence against which the accused 
section® 11 ^^ °* ^ rlvate defence, an(l the force used was therefore justified by this 

99. There is no right of private defence against an act which does 

not reasonably cause the apprehension of death or of 

grievous hurt, if done, or attempted to be done, by a 

public servant acting in good faith under colour of 

his office, though that act may not be strictly justi¬ 
fiable by law. J 

There 18 n °T lght of P rivate defence against an act which does not 
reasonably cause the apprehension of death or of grievous hurt if done 

or attempted to be done, by the direction of a public servant acting in good 


Act against which 
there is no right of 
private defence. 


(1) Panchaw, 52 I. C. (O.) 887. 

(2) Ram Harakh, 24 I. C. (O.) 172 ; 

Pershadi v. Baljit, 20 I. C. (O.) 233; Asa 

20 I. C. (L.) 992. 


(4) s eV 79 >S CaSe> Cr °‘ Car ‘ 538 ' 

(5) Pad,,. 10 N. L. R. 38, 23 I. C . 704 
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tailh under colour of his office, though that direction 
justifiable by law. 


may not be strictly 


There is no right of private defence in cases in which 
to have recourse to the protection of the public authorities. 


there is time 


Kxtent to which the 
right may be exercised. 


The right of private defence in no case extends 
to the inflicting of more harm than it is necessary to 
inflict for the purpose of defence. 


Explanation 1.—A person is not deprived of the right of private defence 

against an act done, or attempted to be done, by a public servant as such 

unless he knows, or has reason to believe, that the person doing’the act is 
such public servant. 


Explanation 2.— A person is not deprived of the right of private defence 

against an act done, or attempted to be done, by the direction of a public 

servant, unless he knows, or has reason to believe, that the person doing the 

act is acting by such direction, or unless such person states the authority 

under which he acts, or, if he has authority in writing, unless he produces 
such authority, if demanded. 


[Public servant— s 21 Good faith s. 52 Acting under colour, etc.—s. 79. 

Grievous hurt — S. 320 ] 

868. Analogous Law. —This section has been misplaced. Its appropriate 
place is after section 100 which defines the extent of the right. This section defines 
its limitations. Indeed all the following sections might be more logically re-arranged 
in this order : Sections 102, 100, 101, 106, 105, 103, 104 and 99. The section itself 
would have been more logical if the third and fourth paragraphs had preceded the 
first two. The latter refer to a special class and the explanations would then be 
better placed. As it is, the third clause of this section must be read as subject to 
section 105. 1 The first clause was enacted to meet cases which would not fall within 
section 332 by reason of the public servant in section 332 not being at the time when 
the assault was committed on him in discharge of a duty imposed on him by law. 2 

869. Principle.— This section lays down the limits within which the right 
of private defence must be exercised. It does not arm the party wronged with fire 
and sword, but allows him to help himself only when there is a reasonable appre¬ 
hension of danger. 3 Other sections define the extent to which the right may be 
pushed. This section limits the general rule there laid down, and its object is to 
lay down certain restrictions ; the first two of which are specially intended to protect 
public servants, the remaining two paragraphs being more general. 

870. Meaning of Words.—“ Under the colour of his office,” that is, bona fide 
believing that it was his duty to perform the act, whether he was lawful or unlawful 
in the discharge of his duty. 4 " Strictly justified by law ” means that there must 
be jurisdiction, though the act complained of may not be within that jurisdiction. 

"More harm than is necessary for the purpose of defence,” that is, the harm inflicted 
must be no moie than is necessary to avert the danger. It may even be deterrent, 
but must not be excessive. 


871. Right against Public Servants. —The first two clauses of this 
Paragraph 1. section limit the right of private defence, against public 

servants, due to the reason that law presumes their acts to 
be legal, and when in fact they are illegal, law undertakes to remedy them. The 
first clause limits the right of a person of self-defence, when the party against 
whom that right has to be enforced happens to be a public servant. In other 
words, this clause confers an exceptional immunity on public servants against 
the attacks of persons in the exercise of their right of private defence. As 
regards the latter, the clause evidently confers no right to the defence of one’s 


(1) Narsing Pathabhai, 14 B. 441 

(2) Dalip, 18 A. 246. 


(3) Ss. 102, 105. 

(4) Dalip, 18 A. 246 (252). 
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property against the acts of public servants unless the seizure of property was 
accompanied by the use of force giving rise to the apprehension of death or of 
grievous hurt. Kut this is on the assumption that the public servant was 
acting within his legitimate powers, which it is for him to show. 2 When this is 

the case, there will scarcely be any necessity to invoke the aid of the section, for 

there is no law to justify a public servant in causing death or grievous hurt in 
the discharge of his duties. Such hurt he is no doubt entitled to cause when illegally 
resisted, but then there is no right of private defence, when one is legally liable to 
arrest and is using force to resist it. Nor are the persons who aid and abet such a 
person exempt from punishment. They cannot plead that they were justified in 
rescuing a thief by assaulting a policeman charged with the duty of arresting him. 
The question of private defence has then no application in such a case. The only 
question that may then arise is that raised in the two explanations, viz., that the 
person resisting did not know that the person resisted was a public servant, or 
was acting under the directions of a public servant. But the question attains 
prominence only when the public servant concerned had acted without jurbdic- 
tion, or having jui indict ion he had abused it. In order to earn the protection of this 
clause two things at least are essential : (i) that he should have acted in good 
taith ; and (uj that he should have acted “ under the colour of his office." 

872. lu the tirst place there must be good faith, a term negatively ex¬ 

plained in s. 52 which lays down what is not good faith. But 
Cjrood Faith. apart from that section the act of the public servant must be 

supported by the positive presence of care, caution and cir¬ 
cumspection and an honest endeavour to discharge his public duty with strict 
compliance with the requirements of law. This must depend upon the facts of each 
case. Cases decided on the point will be found set out under ss. 521 and 183 and 
other sections relating to public servants. 

873. As regards the exercise of good faith, the law iequires that the public 

be scl vnnt acting in the discharge of his duties must exercise 

due care and attention. Now, no one can be said to be 
. . possessed of good faith when he consciously arrogates to 

himself a jurisdiction which he does not possess. Where, for instance, a person ( 4) 
obtained a decree for a portion of land from a Court which had no jurisdiction to 
clfe A .partition, and the Court therefore asked theCollector for advice as to how to exe¬ 
cute the electee, and the Collector thereupon took upon himself to execute the decree 
by appmntmg a.surveyor to measure off the land and give possession of it to the de¬ 
in rie ii f* r ' surveyor went, but was resisted by the accused who questioned his 

I itthe »r,;^ ?rCUp ° n f W T prOSeCUted - but the Co ’ irt acquitted him, observing 
th.it the protection given by this section to a public servant, does not extend to an 

act which is altogether illegal.- So where the revenue peons were assaulted whUe 

effecting an attachment of property in execution of a warrant after the date of its 
return when it ceased to be operative, the Court held the resistance justified as the 

^ssue of he warra it being illegal the resistance offered was not uLjustified ‘ 

So where the partition Amin of one village being empowered to measure land 
proceeded to measure the la,rid of an adjoining village and was obstructed ‘the 
obstruc .on was held to be ' justifiable.- So while a District UatistrSe has 
jurisdiction to summon a witness to appear before himself he has n T ; , • a • .• 

a'permn u W ‘ tllCSS f ° r tllepurpose of vi «S evidence before the police. If 1 therSore 
a person be so arrested, his resistance would be justifiable 6 Sr, 1 ’ 

applied for a search warrant under section 100 of the Criminal Procerh, rP P TT 

(w ic t em powers the search for persons wrongfully confined), but the Magistrate issued 


There must 
Jurisdiction. 


<!> Po ?‘M* ir 24 I- C. (M.) 327; but see 
Adhar, (.. \V. N. 391. 

(2) Bahai, 23 A. 481 ; Sampat, 15 A. L. J. 

(3) Tuhiram, 13 B 168; Lilia Singh, 22 C. 
.Zob , /ogendra Nath Mookerjee , 24 C 320 

24 


MaMtlO lit C 821 BUr0 98S ' fOUOWed in Go ^ 

(4) Adhar Midday, 5 C. W. N 3 Q 1 

(5) Lilia Singh, 22 C. 2S6. 

ffi) J ogendra Nath Mooherjee, 24 C 320 
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a search waiTant under section 96, (which empowers the issue ot a search warrant for 

the production of document or thing which the Court thinks will not be produced on 

summons}, the Police empowered to execute it were not protected under this section 

as the issue of the warrant was not only " not strictly justifiable by law,” but wholly 

illegal and ultra vires.' So while a vaccinator is empowered to take lymph from 

persons who do not object to it, he has no right to take it as of right, and his attempt 

to take it without consent was illegal, and such as would justify an assault committed 
to prevent its removal. 1 2 

874. This raises the question when is an act merely “ not strictly justifiable 

Not Strictly Justifi- h Y law ’” so . as to entitle the P ublic concerned to the protection 
able by Law. °* tbe section. The words “not strictly justifiable" refer 

to irregular as distinguished from illegal acts. They show 
that the act was within jurisdiction, but that the jurisdiction had been exercised 
irregularly or on insufficient grounds. In short, the act has been done wrongly, 
though it might have been done rightly. They do not apply to an act which was 
done wrongly and could not possibly have been done rightly. 3 In other words, 
the clause is not intended to cure the want of jurisdiction but only to erroneous 
exercise of it, and that when the error affects the procedure rather than the principle 
—such an irregularity, for instance, as initialling a warrant instead of signing it, 4 
or issuing it without complying with the preliminary procedure prescribed 
by the Civil Procedure Code 5 the mode of delivering possession, 6 or the 
like—it would be covered by the clause. A Police officer executing a bailable 
warrant is bound to give the person arrested the option of bail, and if 
he fails to do so, he is not protected by this section against the rescuers ’ who use 
force to liberate the person so arrested. 7 So where a subordinate Police 
officer deputed by the officer in charge of the police station to make a search 
entered a house in search of person as well as property, though the search 
for the property required a search warrant from the Station House Officer, 
it was held that though the search of the house for property without a search warrant 
was illegal, still the inmates could not offer the resistance especially as the policeman 
had charged those persons with theft, and the resistance offered to the Police was as 
much to the search as to their own apprehension. 8 So wheie the accused were 
arrested by the Police at midnight lurkings armed, in a village inhabited by dacoits, 
it was held that even if the arrest be not justifiable under section 100 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code of 1861 , 9 still the resistance could not be justified under this section. 10 
The sergeant who arrested the accused whom he found armed with guns, and who 
were reported against as dacoits was fully within his rights under sections 45 (6) and 
54 (1) of the Criminal Procedure Code, and the accused who resisted him and fired 
at men assisting him, wounding and killing several, were clearly guilty of murder 
under aggravating circumstances. 11 

875. Such was also the case of a policeman whose cart had been stopped by 
some camel drivers whose camels had been trespassing on the Government canal 
banks, and through whose action a prisoner in lawful custody effected his escape, 
and who had further threatened the officer with personal violence, who thereupon 
fired a shot without taking careful aim wounding one of his assailants. 12 The same 
view was taken in another case in which a Sub-Inspector of Salt and Abkari had 
attempted to enter a house in search of property, the illicit possession of which was 


(1) Bisu Haidar v. Probhat Chunder, 6 C. 
L. J.127. 

(2) Mangobind, 3 C. W. N. 627. 

(3) lb., o. 629; Attar Singh, (1918) P. R. 9, 
44 I. C. 742; Gaman, (1913) P. R. 16, 18 I. C. 
894. 

(4) Janki Prasad, 8 A. 293. 

(5) Sahibnlla, 51 C. 1 ; Rajani Kanta, 58 C. 
940 ; Puna Mahton, 11 Pat. 743. 

(6) Preolal Mukerjee, 18 C. W. N. 548, 24 

I. C. 163; followed in Puna Mahton, 11 Pat. 


743; Rajani Kanta, 58 C. 940. 

(7) Shyama Charan, 15 I. C. (C.) 1006. 

(8) Vvankat Rao, 7 B. H. C. R. 50; Gaman, 
(1913) P R. No. 16, 18 I. C. 894 ; Mirshah 
Xewaz Khan, 8 S. L. R. 1 ; Chunder Kumar, 
3 C W N 344 

(9) Now s. 54. Act V of 1898. 

(10) Gateea Mcena, (1869) P. R. No. 69. 

(11) Bhanga Singh, (1900) P. R. No. 21. 

(12) Mukerjee. (1901) P. R. No. 5. 
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an offence under the Madras Abkari Act,’ and which he could not legally do without 
obtaining a warrant from the Abkari officer, who could only issue a warrant 
after recording “his reasons and the grounds of his belief.” 2 This case 
probably carries the doctrine of immunity too far. In another case an Excise 
Sub-Inspector was empowered to search only for “ excisable article ” under the 
Bengal Excise Act, 3 and he attempted to search a house for “ foreign excisable 
article, ' for which he was not empowered to search, it was held that this entrv 
being unlawful, the accused who assaulted him were justified 4 The section would 
however, clearly protect a person who attaches articles exempt from attachment’ 
as where a bailiff attaches agricultural cattle and grain which are undei the Procedure 
Lode exempt from attachment 5 So where in the case of a defaulter under the Local 
Board Act, a warrant of distress was issued, and a bucket and spade belonging to 
lm attached. The defaulter was a potter and the articles attached were his tools 
exempt from attachment. 6 The potter resisted the attachment, and it was held 
that his resistance was illegal. 7 So where on a Magistrate having been satisfied 
that certain persons accused in a case were keeping out of the wav, and he accordingly 
issued a proclamation under section 87 of the Code of ( riminal Procedure and an 

order for the attachment of their property under section 88, in execution of which 

the po ice-officer was informed that the property he was seizing in attachment did 
not belong to the absconding accused, but the paheun who was present having 
stilted the contrary, the police-officer proceeded with the attachment, and he was 
molested It was held that even assuming that the property attached did not be¬ 
long to the absconders, the rightful owners had no right to private defence 8 
. o wnere a vak; 1 \vas appomted to make the attachment, under O. 21 
R l°o of the Civil I rocedure Code, but no reasons were given for appointing him 
instead of the Anun or bailiff, it was held that the provisions in O 21 R 105 wcie 
not mandatory, consequently the attachment was not illegal or without jurisdiction 
and, therefore, no right of private defence arose for the accused person.» 

876. So where the Magistrate ordered the police to take charge of paddy 

pending proceedings before it, under section 145 of the Code of Criminal Procedure' 

Jrdedf Ud a° r ‘, g lt to d °' whereupon thc Police in pursuance of the order pro¬ 
ceeded to guard it, but were resisted by armed violence, it was held that violence was 

forward C ^ unjustlfied ’ specially as the police had acted in an open and straiglit- 

o ward manner simply announcing what the orders they had received were'o 

or contraband' s al^w it"h ^ Salt De P art ™ ent ' hcing empowered to make searches 
contraband salt without a warrant only in cases in which the delay in obtaining 

, w . Tr ,h f "'r 1 ' s “ rd ”' * 

i A 1 to dpply for a le £ al warrant, it was held that their seatch 
as illegal and resistance to it was consequently justifiable 11 There was of course 

persons for the indeed gives them power to seize animals belonging to private 
pertv^s i ff 5 ° f ? mp - transport ' Consequently, the owner of such pro- 
and this^erti f h 6 m reS1S , tmg , lts forclbl e seizure by such officers or their servants 

wholly illegal and‘wiffioffi juVTsdkrion.^ 3 '^ ° f abUSC ° f P ° Wer ’ and a proceeding 


(1) Mad. Act I of 1886. 
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dealing with was a public servant. Where a public servant has a distinctive badge 
orunifcrm, Ins position will be manifest to all who have to deal with him. But if a 

public servant has no distinctive badge or attire, he has to state who he is, before 

he can claim exceptional treatment. If he was, however, attended by peons whose 

badges proclaimed his position, or if he was already known in the locality it would 
be sufficient. 


878. Acting under Orders.— Next to the acts of public servants there 

are acts done under the direction of public servants which 
Paragraph 2. are similarly entitled to privileged treatment. Such acts 

may not be done by persons who are themselves public 
servants, but they must be done under their direction, and that direction must be 
legal, though it may not be strictly justifiable by law (§874). Thisis apparent from 
the tenor of the first clause, and from the language of which it is evident that an 
act which would be unjustifiable if done by a public servant, could be no less so 
if done by another under his authority. 

879. So where the warrant issued by the Civil Court was not in the pre¬ 
scribed form, but was generally worded, and it did not authorize the peon charged 
with its execution to enter into the accused’s house or seize his property, resistance 
to execution was held to be justifiable, though the accused in the case had exceeded 
his right by inflicting moie injury than was necessary under the circumstances of 
the case. 1 Similarly, the law does not empower a Police officer to search an 
accused's house for anything but the specific article which has been or can be made 
the subject of summons or warrant to produce. A general search for stolen property 
is not authorized and the law cannot be circumvented by use of such an expression 
as “ stolen property relevant to the case.” Consequently, a Police officer searching 
a house in execution of such a warrant is not making a legal search, and any resis¬ 
tance offered to him is not subject to the limitation enacted in this section. 2 

880. Public servants have no legal right to commandeer private property 
for their own use. 3 Where, therefore, a Forest Settlement Officer deputed a 
peon “ to impress fifteen carts for his use ” to which he was apparently entitled 
under the executive orders of Government, contained in a Revenue Handbook, 
it was held that the executive rules of Government not having the force of law, the 
action of the peon in impressing the carts was illegal being an offence under section 
374 of the Code, and the resistance offered was therefore justifiable. 4 But where a 
wairant was issued for the arrest of one Dalip under section 114 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure which was addressed to one thana, the officerin temporary chargeof which 
endorsed it over to one Nazir Hoossain and others who arrested Dalip, when they were 
not in possession of their warrant, whereupon they were set upon by his friends 
who caused hurt to the police and rescued him. It was held that though the arrest 
of Dalip was not strictly justifiable by law, still it was one, the irregularity of which 
was covered by this section and the accused had, therefore, no justification in offering 
the resistance. 3 In this respect the English Law takes a stricter view of official 
duties. For in England a person is held justified in offering resistance to a public 
servant making an arrest, if the wariant or writ is not with him ready to be shewn 
to the person to be arrested, or if it is in anyway defective, as if the name of the 
officer or party is entered without due authority. 6 This was conceded by Edge, 
C.J., in Dalip’s case in which, however, he considered the Indian rule to be diver¬ 
gent and wider, inasmuch as while good faith will not atone for the absence of a 
warrant in England, good faith without a wariant is in this country said to be 
sufficient, provided, of course, the officer had the necessary authority. 
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881. General Warrants. —A general warrant is a warrant either issued in 
blank or without particulars sufficient to identify the person sought to be appre¬ 
hended. The illegality of such warrants has long since been settled in Kiigland. 
All the writers upon the Crown law agree “ that there must be an accusation, that 
the person to be apprehended must be named, and that the officer is not to be left 
to arrest whom he thinks lit." 1 So where the Secretary of State had issued a warrant 
for the apprehension of the author, printer and publisher of a paper (ailed North 
Briton generally, without naming or desciibing them, Lord .Mansfield declared the 
arrest of one Leach as its printer illegal. As he remarked : “It is not lit that the 
receiving or judging of the information should be left to the discretion of the officer. 
I he Magistrate ought to judge; and should give certain directions to the officer. 
I his is so, upon reason and convenience.” 2 Not only the name of the person 
to be apprehended but the offence for which he is charged should be clearly stated 
on the warrant. This was settled in the reign of ( harles I who claimed it as his 
prerogative to commit by his own power, which power was said to devolve in point 
of execution upon the Secrctatyof State. 3 * * The Parliament disputed the King’s 
authority to commit, either by himself or by hist ouncil, without shewing the cause, 
and it condemned the practice by a resolution of the House passed on the 25th April 
1766. This resolution was passed after the practice of general warrants had been 
condemned and its illegality declared by three C ourts in 1763-1765.* in the first of 
which 1 latt, L. ( . J. (afterwards Lord Lamden), considered the pract ice as " totally 
subversive of the liberty of the subject.” And when it is said that the warrant 
must contain the name, w.tu is meant i> that the name should be so given as to leave 
no room for ambiguity. The insertion of a surname without the ( hristian name, 
the space therefor being left blank, would not be a sufficient description, though 
the name ol the lather be inserted, if it appears th.it more than one person answe red 
the surname. 6 If the Christian name of the person cannot be ascertained some 
other desci iption sufficient for identification should be inserted. 

882. Where a constable went to execute a warrant directing the ariest 
of one John H., instead of Richard H., the person reallv intended and who was sup¬ 
posed to be call' d John H., which was, however, the name-ol his father, it was held 

that the arrest of Richard under the colour of the warrant was unjustifiable , 7 though 

the complainant had pointed him out as the man who had stolen his mare «and against 

whom he had laid the information; but in such a case it would have been perfectly 

open to the constable to justify the arrest independently of the warrant. The case 

would have been again different if the warrant had been a writ of execution, in which 

case the Sheriff was bound to execute it notwithstanding that the defendant was 
therein wrongly described. 8 

883. It is thus settled that a warrant which does not contain the name oi a 
sufficiently clear description of the person, who is to be arrested or whose house 
s to be searched, is wholly illegal.® But the question whether such a warrant should 
also state the cause remains. In the three cases last cited the warrant under the 

S ^ r,° f i th ? Secre i ary of State fcr the search of papers in the office of the paper 
North Briton had stated no cause, and this fact was animadverted upon by the Tudees 

who, however, disposed of the cases on the ground that the Secretary of State had no 

power to issue a general warrant. The question, however, came up for decision in 

another case in which the plaintiff had been arrested by the Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
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H°u s e of Commons on a warrant which set out no reason tor the arrest. It was held 
y ^'°lcndgie, J., that it gave no protection to the officer executing it, but it was held 
on appeal that a distinction must be drawn between the warrants issued by the 
Superioi Couits and those issued by the inferior Magistracy, in the former case 
jurisdiction to issue such warrants would be presumed, in the latter case it must be 
proved. 1 2 I he Superior Courts, observed Parke, B., wield their jurisdiction by the 
authonty of common law, the Magistrates derive their power by statute by which 
their authority must appear on the face of the warrants. The rule of juiisdiction 
consequently, is that nothing shall be intended to be out of the jurisdiction of a 
Superior Court, but that which specially appears to be so, and nothing shall be in¬ 
tended to be within the jurisdiction of an inferior Court, but that which is so expressly 
alleged. If the analogy of these cases be applied to India the High Couits would 
be considered the Superior Courts within the meaning of the rule, all other Couits 
being Courts of limited juiisdiction and bound by the terms of their creation, whose 

warrants must comply with the strict requirements of the law which authorizes 
their issue. 


884. It is equally illegal to issue a general search warrant. In this connection 

reference may, however, be made to explanation 2, accord- 
Explanation 2. ing to which a person is not deprived of his right of private 

defence against an act done, or attempted to be done by the 
direction of a public servant, (a) unless he knows or has reason to believe that the 
person doing the act is acting by such direction; or (6) unless such person states the 
authority under which he acts; or (c) if he has authority in writing, unless he produces 
such authority, if demanded. In the case of a person excecuting a warrant, the writ¬ 
ten authority, if demaded, must be produced. If he is unable to produce the authori¬ 
ty, he is disqualified from enforcing it. Supposing, however, that the public servant 
is able to satisfy this requirement of law, is he then entitled to execute the process, 
though it may be otherwise illegal? In one case Prinsep and Stephen, JJ., have, 
indeed, permitted themselves to use language which would seem to countenance this 
conclusion : “ They say, that even supposing that the property attached was not 
the property of the absconders, 3 the rightful owner had no right of private defence 
of his pioperty, inasmuch as the evidence show's that the police officer was acting 
in good faith under colour of his office ; and even supposing that the order of attach¬ 
ment might not have been properly made, that would in itself be no sufficient ground. 
The law, as expressed in s. 99, explanation 2, is clear on this point.” 4 If this 
is intended to suggest that as soon as a person produces his authority, he becomes 
entitled to the protection of clause 2, whatever may have been the defects in the autho¬ 
rity, then the proposition cannot be correct. For as has been before observed, the 
delegate cannot acquire greater immunity by virtue of his delegation than the 
delegator. And all that Explanation 2 is intended to lay down is, that a person 
may have been deputed to execute the orders of a public servant, but no one is bound 
to take notice of him as such, unless the fact is known or brought to one’s notice in 
the manner stated in the explanation. The combined effect of the second paragraph, 
and the second explanation is to cast on the person claimimg special protection the 
burden of proving that the other knew about his status. This is clear from the 
use of the words “ know 7 s or has reason to believe,” w r ords which mean that the in¬ 
formation must be conveyed to him directly or indirectly unless the fact was already 
known to him. 


885. Recourse to Authorities. —The third clause of this section places a 

noticeable restriction upon a person’sright to private defence, 
aragrap 3. } a y S ^own that there is no right of private defence in cases 

in w’hich there is time to have recourse to the protection of the public authorities. A 
large number of cases have clustered round the words ‘‘ in which there is 
time,” words w’hich are perhaps ambiguous and misleading. In one sense 

(1) Howard v. Gossett, 10 Q. B. 377; (3) Whose property alone the officers wer 

14 L. J. (Q. B.) 375. entitled to attach. See case supra. 

(2) Howard v. Gossett, 10 Q. B. 452. (4) Bhai Lai Chowdhury, 29 C. 417. 
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there is always time to have recourse to the protection of the public authorities, 
the only danger is that the offender may in t le meantime escape, or the property 
lost may never be found. But as the object of private defence is both to protect 
person and recover property, it follows that any abstinence which defeats that object 
could not have been sanctioned by law. It may then be safely asserted that the 
clause has no application to a case in which the authorities are available, but not 
availed of, because of the delay and the consequent risk of furthei harm thereby 
apprehended. At the same time cases are conceivable in which there was manifest¬ 
ly time to have recoinse to the authorities. Such would be the case where the oppo¬ 
site party was preparing to light,or where forebodingsof a coming struggle were other¬ 
wise received. In such case the proper procedure would be not to oppose force by 
force, but to report the matter to the guardians of peace, whose duty it is then to 
prevent a disturbance. I his may appear to be a curtailment of the right of private 
defeme, but it is well justified. As Holloway, J., observed quoting the observations 
of I ollock, C. B. 1 . 1 lie natural tendency of the law of all civilized States is 

to restrict within constantly narrowing limits the light ol self-help, and it is certain 
that no other principle can be safely applied to a country abounding insects inflamed 
with the bitterness engendered by small theological or ceremonial differences." 
Quoting these observations Rampini, J., in another ease remarked : “ The light of 
self-help when it causes, or is likely to cause, damage to the person or property of 
another person must be restricted, and recourse to public authorities must be insisted 
on. If a person prefers to use force in order to protect his propeity when he could, 
foi the protection of such property, easily have recourse to the public authorities,’ 
his use of force is made punishable by the Indian Penal Code. No matter what the 
intention of that person may be, the law says that he must not use force in such a case. 

° j 1() ^ °^ ierw ' S(; . would be to encourage and put a premium on offences of 
rioting. * 

886. It comes to simply this, that our law does not permit rival claimants 
to enter in cold blood into battle to settle a dispute which can be settled in a lawful 
manner. This is possible where the combatants are aware of the preparation made 
)y each other. But a preparation to defend one’s possession is not necessarily a 
preparation to attack another. And the right of a aerson to collect an armed force 
would then seem to depend (i) upon his prior peacefu possession, (it) upon the neces- 
sity of defending it by force, and (tit) upon the reasonable expectation of an aggres- 

S T* / 1 her ^ ls nothln K in section 141 of the Code to render such an assembly 
unlawful On the other hand, the assembly of five or more persons, the common 
o ]ec o w ich is by means of criminal force to take or obtain possession of any pro- 

P er y "TV that s g tlon declared to be unlawful, 3 horn which it may be inferred 
that while the employment of force to take possession is undoubtedly unlawful, the 
maintenance of one s possession by use of force is not neccssaiily unlawful. But this 
is not the view on w rich the Courts here are agreed, though probably some of the 
cases may be distinguished on this ground. There are some cases in which the 
Courts have clearly laid down that a person in possession has undeniably the right 
of self-defence against another attempting to oust him,- but a different note has 
been sounded in other cases, 8 in which the view taken is that while one has cer- 

(1) Hyde v. Graham, 1 H. & C. 

(2) Kabirruddin, 35 C. 368, following per 
Holloway, J., in 7 M. H.C. R. (App.) 35 ; 

J air am Mahton, 35 C. 103. 

(3) S. 141, “ fourth" 

(4) Sohun, 2 W. R. 59; Mitto Singh, 3 
W. R. 41 ; Sachee, 7 W. R. 112 ; Tulsee Singh, 

10 W. R. 64 ; Birjoo Singh v. Khub Lull, 10 
W. R.66; Shunkur Singh v. Burmah Mahto, 

23 W. R. 25; Ganauri Loll, 16 C. 206; 

Mahesh Sheikh, 21 C. 392 ; Pachkauri, 24 C. 

686; Anant Pandit v. Madhusudan, 26 C. 

574 ; Poresh Nath, 33 C. 295 ; Bepin Behari 
v. Pranakul, 11 C. W. N. 176: Ambiha Lai 


35 C. 443; Baij Kualee, 36 C. 297; Silajit 

36 C. 365; Fateh Singh, 41 C. 43; Narsing, 
14 B. 441 ; Puliniuthu, 24 M. 124; Gouri 
Shankar, 41 I. C. (L. B.) 830 ; Panthala, 24 
I. C. (M.) 327, F. B. ; Penumetza, 44 I C (M ) 
40 ; Fouzdar, (1918) Pat. 254 ; Sunday Baksh 

(1918) Pat. 359, I.ashkar, Khan, 8 
S. L. R. 343, 29 I. C. 664. 

7 w’ i i aW ^ dee ',, (1864) W - R - 11 ; frjlaUi, 

I'T' ; M , a Z U Sln S h ‘ 7 w - R. 103; 

halee Beparee. 1 C. I R 521 ; Kabiruddm, 

7 C L. J. 359 ; Prag Dat, 20 A. 459 ; Kalin 
24 A. 143 ; Kadhu, 24 A. 298 ' ' 
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tamly the right ot repelling an unpremeditated attack, one has no right to prepare 
tor a tight, whether it be in a righteous cause or otherwise. This view is justified on 
the ground that the country would be “ deluged with blood" 1 if an offender who 
could get relief by recourse to law, were allowed to take the law into his own hands. 2 
The other \ iew is that a person in possession is entitled to defend his possession against 
all comers, and he is not bound to take the risk of referring his case to the police. 

887. So far as this clause is concerned, the question really turns upon the 
meaning to be assigned to the words when “ there is time " to have recourse to the 
authorities. Now it has been held that this clause must be read with the first para¬ 
graph of section 105; 3 consequently the right of private defence of proprety 
commences when a reasonable apprehension of danger of the property com¬ 
mences. “ Before such apprehension commences, the owner of the property is not 
called upon to apply for protection to the public authorities. The apprehension 
which justifies a recourse to the authorities ought generally to be based on some 
information of a definite kind, as to the time and place of the danger actually threa¬ 
tened." 4 Where therefore the owner received information that the accused’s 
party were coming next day to plough up the land, he was not thereupon bound to go 
and lay information to the police. And when in the morning the raid was made, 
his first duty was to go to his field and not run for the police, unless lie passed them 
on his way. For if he were to go to the police, it may be that the mischief threaten¬ 
ed to his property may, in the meantime, be completed.® This view, the soundness of 
which has never been questioned, shows when a person is said to have time to have 
recourse to the authorities, he is not to carry idle gossip to them; if he does so he runs 
the lisk of being himself prosecuted for making an accusation, the truth of which he 
may be unable to establish. His information must be definite and precise, and it 
is then his duty to lay his case before the authorities, before entrusting his defence to 
his strong right arm. For when it is said that a person having time to have recourse 
to the authorities has no right of private defence, what is meant is that having the 
two alternatives equally good, the owner must choose the submission of his case to 
the authorities rather than enter the lists with his adversary. He is not bound 
to have recourse to the authorities at the sacrifice of his interest. He is not bound 
to abandon his property to the mercy of marauders, with a view to making appli¬ 
cation to the police for assistance. 6 

888. So where the owner found some hostile claimants taking away his 
saltpetre, he was held justified in reclaiming the property by force, if the circum¬ 
stances were such that the wrong-doers would have successfully made off with the 
property if the owner had, in the meantime, gone to report to the police. 7 So wheie 
a person is assaulted, he is not bound to escape further injury by resorting to less 
violence or run away to have recourse to the protection of the public authorities. 8 
Indeed, the right of private defence would have been a mockery if the law were 
otherwise, for the right of private defence is founded on the doctrine of self-help, 
and its underlying principle is to allow people to help themselves. Moreover, the 
law could not be invoked to oppress persons, who, when there is no time to have 
recouise to the public authorities, find themselves in a position in which they must 
either exert the privilege of private defence as provided and restricted by the law, 
or submit to a forcible invasion of alight of person or property in case in which, 
under section 97, the law does not require any such submission. 9 

889. The question whether a person had, in a given case, time to have re¬ 
course to the public authorities, is naturally a question of fact dependent upon 

(1) Per Holloway, J~Tn~TM. H. C. R. (6) Anumantan, (1881) Weir, 144; Shammer 

(App.) 35 (36). Khan, (1896) A. W. N. 170. 

(2) Per Holloway, J., cited t>er Rampini, (7) Shamsher Khan, (1896) A. W. N. 170 ; 

J., in Kabiruddin, 7 C. L. J. 359 (366). Chandulla Sheikh, 22 I. C. (C.) 993. 

(3) Narsingh Fathubai, 14 B. 441. (8) Hafiz Ali, (1907) O. C. 196, 6 Cr. L. J. 

(4) Narsing Fathubai, 14 B. 441. 271 ; Alingal Kunhinayan, 28 M. 454 ; Nga 

(5) Narsing Fathubai, 14 B. 441; Chandulla Hla Tun U, (1896) P. L. J. B. 219. 

Sheikh, 22 I. C. (C.) 993 ; Penumetsa, 44 (9) Nga Hla Tun U, (1896) P. L. J.B. 219. 

I. C. (M.) 40. 
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(?) the antecedent knowledge of the attack; (ii) its precision and reliability; 
(Hi) the opportunity it gave to report to the authorities ; which again depends upon 
(w) the proximity of the police station or other place to which a report might be sent, 
these questions, of course, do not arise where the attack is sudden and unpremedi¬ 
tated ; or where there are no facilities for having recourse to the authorities ; or the 
recourse being had, there is no succour, or it is delayed. 

890. Commencement of the Right. —The next clause deaU with the 

quantum of harm that may be caused in self-defence. It 
Paragraph 4. will be seen that the right of private defence of person 1 and 

property 2 commences as soon as a reasonable apprehension 
of dangci to person or property arises. A person is not therefore bound to wait 
for the first blow before he strikes his adversary, but that does not justify him in 
attacking him in anticipation. “ It A team upon just grounds that I> intends to kill 
him, and is assured that he is provided with weapons and lies in w;dl so to do, yet 
without an actual assault by J> upon .-1 or upon bis house to commit that act, A may 
a a' fc prevention, hor the law hath provided a security for them by 

llighi, and recourse to the civil magistrate for protection.” 3 But if in such a case 
/•> trespass into A \s house to kill him, or raise a blow to smite him, . 1 ’s right of private 
defence commences, and he is then under no restraint other than here prescribed. 
But in considering what was a harm necessary to inflict for the purpose of defence, 
regard must be had to the position and circumstance of the partis, their compara¬ 
tive strength and the force and violence of the attack, and the consequent angry 
feelings aroused, the danger apprehended, and the difficulty of adjusting the harm 
caused to the danger threatened. 4 A man who is assaulted is not bound to modulate 
his defence step by step, according to the attack, before there is reason to believe 
the attack is over. He is entitled to secure his victory as long as the contest is 
continued, tie is not obliged to retreat, but mav pursue his adversary till lie finds 
himself out of danger, and if, in a conflict between them, he happens to kill, such 
killing is justifiable. And, of course, where the assault has once assumed dangerous 
form, every allowance should he made for one, who, with the instinct of self-preserva¬ 
tion strong upon him, pursues his defence a little farther than to a perfectly cool 
by-stander would seem absolutely necessary. The question in such cases will be, 
not whether there was an actually continuing danger, but whether there was a rea¬ 
sonable apprehension of such danger. 5 

891. I hat the person attacked should naturally exaggerate the danger is 
natural, that he should deal with him on that assumption is, therefore, not unreason- 
? f • -aw presumes every man to know law, but it does not presume every man to 
a; perfect. In judging of the necessity of harm it makes just allowance for the senti¬ 
ments of a person placed in a situation of peril and has then no time to think, whose 

J , ls , 10t * an d wl . lose sole object then is to strike one decisive blow so as to ward 
? orf the threatened mischief. But the right is, nevertheless, a right of defence, and it 
must not be converted into one of reprisal. Nor is it a primitive right. For the 
nirt caused in defence does not exonerate the offender from the sentence of law, nor 
does the fact that lie has already suffered harm entitle him even to a consideration. 

n the other hand, if the person entitled to inflict harm in private defence, inflicts 
more harm than was necessary, the Court may make an allowance for the fact and 
punish him only for the excessive harm. 6 Such harm, though not justifiable, 
would probably be punishable as a harm caused on provocation. 7 So where two 
owners of land found some trespassers threatening their possession, whereupon they 
ran home and brought swords with which they slightly wounded two of the trespassers 

fj USp c « 26 ^ 158: 

x 1931 M »• »• tc° t c1‘Si 2 w 

(S' A tin gal Kunhinayan, 28 M. 454 \ Bhut R 60 ^ J acks °n, J-, in Sohun, 2 W. 
Nath Dome, 13 C. W. N. 1180 ; 3 I. C. (C.) * 
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ttoJ^avin 1 'Teird‘to th the*n 1 rn“ S<! 0 ‘. swords " a ' m circumstances unjustifiable, 

m the ° f Pn ™" 

may be^pa^s* StT ZSg&gFtT ^ IT" ^ >-* 

he bTa : trespasser T -* »' a man o „,‘££&& 

an n u Sk ct ”a a , beco ! nC5 T excitcd and gives another a kick, it is 

tresn uhn? So Holroyd, J., said in another case: " A civil 

or nm f a De r/i * piSto1 - at a trespasser in sudden resentment 

me a pistol on every intrusion 01 invasion of his house he oueht if he has n 
tho'ks! 'extrE” h 1 1 ° end ® avou . r t0 remove him without having recourse to 

£ g t- th f law regards as equivalent to an assault upon a man’s person for a man’s 

but no'wordSor s C ’’ ^ therefo [ e - in the e y e of law , it is equivalent to an assault ; 
in retnrn ”3 d c g ? S ar f e( l ulvalent to aa assault, nor will they authoiize an assault 

'tu nln S ° Wh fl tW ° P ersons learnt that their land was being ploughed up by 
c ght or ten men and thereupon they rushed out with spears, and who, after a few 

thT^the f , r ' e / | nonstrance - kllle d two of the trespassers, wounding a third, it appeared 
lat the latter were unarmed and had offered no resistance, the Court held that 

the use of unprovoked violence lesulting in death was wholly out of all proportion 

]U tu d T C ° f threa tened, and that the act of the accused was therefore 
murder The decision in this case turned upon the fact that the trespassers were 
unarmed and offered no resistance. 

893. The case would, however, be different, where the trespasser attacked 

i -n 7u Cr W1 a a ,f pe . a , r ’ whereu P on the owner struck him a blow with a lathi which 
| k ' „ hlm ; ^ s . y iark by J., remarked : “ If the prisoner was justified in using it 

; at all, surely he is not to be expected on such an occasion to measure out with any verv 

> great nicet Y the force of his blow.” 5 In another case the zemindar and his ryots 
were on bad teims. The former had employed a number of up-country men to 
defend his cutcherry threatened by the ryots. One day a pony of Hira Singh, one 
of such men ol the zemindar’s having strayed into the ryots’ crops, the latter making 
this a pretext, assembled in large numbers and pursued him, so that he had to beat 
a retreat towards the cutcherry, where he was surrounded by the ryots whereupon 
he shouted for help which brought to his assistance eight men who were, however,, 
beaten and driven back. The ryots had actually entered the cutcherry when thej 
prisoner rushed into an inner apartment, brought out a loaded gun and fired off# 
both barrels, killing one man, and wounding others. It was held that the prisoner’s 
act was justifiable, as having regard to the attitude of the ryots he was justified 
m believing that they might cause death or grievous hurt to him or his companions. 6 
But in this case theie was a reasonable apprehension of danger, and on that appre¬ 
hension arising, the firing of a gun was held to be justifiable. But if in such a case the 
gun had been fired at, say, from the distance of five and twenty yards befoie the 
ryots had entered the cutcherry or menaced its peace, the conduct of the prisoner 
could not have been justified.* 7 

894. Where the deceased, a sturdy dissolute young man, quarrelled with the 
accused, his uncle and the latter’s son, and after an exchange of abuse snatched up 
a heavy jatu (side post of a cart), three feet long, and aimed a blow with it at his 
uncle and possibly another at his uncle’s son, whereupon the latter seized a second 
jatu, two feet long, and struck his assailant two blows on the head in consequence 


(1) Ram Prosad, (1919) Pat. 262. 

(2) Wild’s case, 2 Lew, 214 ; J haiku Tewari, 
21 I. C. (C.) 382. 

(3) Meade’s case, 1 Lew, 184. 


(4) Gourchand Chong, 18 W. R. 19 

(5) Moizudin, 11 W. R. 41 (42). 

(6) Ram Lall Singh, 22 W. R. 51. 

(7) Hussainuddy, 17 W. R. 46. 
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of which he died, it was held that there was an excuse for the right of pi h ate 
defence, and that the accused was entitled to be acquitted. 1 So was the accused, 
a policeman, who was conveying a prisoner, was mobbed by a number of camel- 
drivers whose camels were trespassing on the canal banks belonging to Government, 
discharged his gun either accidentally, or without taking careful aim, wounding 
one of his assailants, it was held that the accused was protected by this section. 2 
So while it is a legitimate exercise of the right of private defence to seize a thief, it 
is not a necessary consequence of that right that lie should be beaten to death, 
unless the thief offers resistance or uses force, in which case even the causing of death 
is justifiable. But where death was in\ oluntaiily caused, as in holding down the thief 
by the throat in consequence of which he died of suffocation, the Court regarded the 
death as caused in the legitimate exercise of the right, for which the person causing 
it could not be held liable. 3 4 But the case would have been naturally different, 
if in such a case the prisoner had stiangled the thief after he had been secuied and 
was helpless.* So where a person found a starved old woman cutting his lice, and 
thereupon he brutally assaulted her, fracturing her shoulder-blade and wrists and 
causing two contused wounds on the skull, from the effects of which she immediately 
died, it was held that the injuries indicted were far beyond what was justifiable 
under the circumstances, and that the act of the prisoner was nothing short 
of murder. 5 

895. Excessive Force.— 1 he case is, however, different where a person, 
whose property had been frequently stolen, resolves to lie in wait with a companion 
for the thief. At midnight a thief appeared in the field and thereupon the prisoner 
struck him a heavy blow with his lathi of which he died, the question was whether 
the light of private defence had been exceeded. Norman, )., held that it had not 
been. “ No man,” he observed, finding a plunderer in his field by night in a place, 
where others may be within call, is to be expected to deal his blows very gently.” 
The prisoner was acquitted. 6 What difference is there between this case and the 
last, it may be asked. But the difference is considerable. In the latter case the 
thief hit was a man and the blow struck was single, whereas in the last case the starved 
woman could not possibly have offered any resistance, and there was no reason to 
suppose that she had other companions. 1 his distinction accounts for the different 
view taken in a similar case. The prisoner had his grain stolen on previous occasions. 
He was therefore watching his field on a dark night. He saw the deceased cutting 
his corn, and so chased him. The deceased ran his head against a tree and fell. 
Hie prisoner thereupon commenced to hit him recklessly with a fair-sized stick and 
fractured his skull in two places causing death. It was held that the injury caused 
was quite unnecessary after the deceased was helpless, but that, inasmuch as it was 
provoked by the previous thefts from which the prisoner had suffered, he was entitled 
to some leniency. The accused who was trying to smuggle opium was entrapped 
by the Excise Inspector assisted by his peon. The Inspector ordered the accused 
to stop and fired two shots to frighten him. The accused thereupon turned round and 
stabbed the Inspector with his sword. He was then arrested and while the peon 
was disarming him the accused wounded him also with the sword. He was arraign¬ 
ed for wounding the two but the Court acquitted him of causing wound to the Ins- 

% . ~ might reasonably have caused the 

apprehension of death or of grievous hurt in the accused who was, however, guilty 

of wounding the peon who was justified in arresting him. 7 The accused had been 
to demand Ins share of the crops from the deceased who aimed a violent blow with his 
da U t> at Ins head but it fell on his shoulder, whereupon the accused struck back with 

r \ i /i . i ^ ^ i t ... , * „ ^ assailant. He was 

held protected by this exception 8 

(1) Puran, (1904) P. L. R. 49. 

(2) Mukerji, (1901), P. R. No. 5. 

(3) Kurim Bux, 2 W. R. 12. 

(4) Dhununjai, 14 W. R. 68. 

(5) Gohool Bowree, 5 W. R. 33. 


(6) Mokee, 12 W. R. 15. 

(7) Nga Nan Da, 54 I. C. (U. B.) 577. 

(8) Mhd. Akbar, 72 I. C. (L.) 520 
Pachai Gounden, 26 I. C. (M.) 158 
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than a tNmSf t H 7 man a ® a nght to klU a thief an y ™ore 
r V rv , p ; (§ 892) - , Hls nght extcnds to protection of his person and the re- 

L , OVe > ° A Us Property and no force not necessary for that purpose is justifiable 

' ? U KlC tlu . mvn< f 1 tound a thief committing house-breaking by night in his house 
uD 0 0 n U wiiichthe ? etCCt H Tf endeavouring to escape, (but which was not likely)' 

wt k H i elll 7, !>r< , US! '', d hlm ,h0 Ho convicted b„t hif seSenct 

tlin'd by 16 LoCal Government.’ It will be observed that in this case 
Jit killing was on purpose, and done with a weapon not ready to hand or seized by 

the pusoner, and used m the heat of sudden passion. The thief was killed while 
tying piostrate on the ground held by the accused who had other assistance available 
to prevent his escape. All these facts cleaily showed that the killing was wholly 
unnecessary to prevent Ins escape. The accused was therefore technically guilty 
of murder in cold blood, but inasmuch as his object in killing him was probably to 
Prevent Ins escape and inasmuch as his act was done in the undoubted belief that the 
accused hat! that right, the Court, while convicting the accused, commended these 
considerations to the mercy of Government who gave effect to them by commuting 
the sentence passed to one year’s rigorous imprisonment. 1 2 Another case illustrates 
the wording of the opposite rule. There a thief was caught house-breaking by night 
witli half his body and his head through the wall of a house occupied by none but 

and his young son who was an idiot. The prisoner 
awoke and seizing a pole-axe which was handy, seized the deceased by the 
hair, struck him five times on the neck, and in fact, neaily beheaded him. It was 
held that the accused had exceeded the right of private defence, and that he was 
therefore guilty of culpable homicide, as his case fell within Exception 2, section 300 
of the Code ; but having regard to the fact that the accused had not delibeiately 
chosen the dangeious weapon, that he was unassisted, and that the alarm and excite¬ 
ment produced by his determination to defend his house and his family to the very 
death, might have, under all the circumstances, led any one to use gieater violence 
than was absolutely necessary for defence, the ( ouit felt justified in passing the 
light sentence of four months’s imprisonment. 3 


897. But where the correction was not only excessive but cruel, mitigation 
was considered as out of question. Where, for instance, a parker finding a boy steal¬ 
ing wood in his master’s ground, beat and tied him to a horse’s tail, and the horse 
having taken fright lan away dragging the boy till his shoulder was broken, of which 
he died, it was held that the offence w r as minder, for it was not only an illegal, but a 
deliberate and dangerous act, and the correction was both excessive and savoured of 
cruelty. 4 The plea of pro v ocation will not avail where express malice be proved, as 
where a person declares that he wall take his life, in which case death will be attri¬ 
buted to his previous intention and not to the passion that the provocation may have 
suddenly aroused. 5 In the result he was convicted of culpable homicide and sen¬ 
tenced to one year s rigorous imprisonment. 6 It would seem that the mere fact 
that a thief is armed is not sufficient to cause a reasonable apprehension of danger, 
so as to let in the right of private defence. The accused at night found a man in his 
field stealing melons. He challenged him, but the man made no answ^ei but ran 
away, whereupon the accused pursued him into a deserted village, and coming up 
witli him, first struck him a blow on the cheek with his sword, and when the man 
suddenly turned round, he struck him another blow, which proved fatal. The ac¬ 
cused believed that the deceased was armed with a knife and had turned round to 
stab him, but it was held that the supposition of the accused that the deceased was 
armed with a knife was insufficient to give rise to any right of private defence in the 


(1) Durwan Geer, 5 W. R. 73. 

(2) Durwan Geer, 5 W. R. 73 (75) note. 

(3) Fukeera, 6 W. R. 50 ; Kunja Bhunia, 

39 C. 896 ; Nga Tun Nyein, 38 I. C. (L. B.) 
316 . 

(4) Holloway, Cro. Car. 131 ; 1 Hawk P. C. 


c. 39, s. 42 ; 1 Hale, P. C. 453 ; 1 East P. 
C., p. 237 ; Post. 292. 

(5) 1 East. P. C., p. 224 ; see s. 302, 
Comm. 

(6) Bag, (1902) P. R. No. 29; distingui¬ 
shing Mokee, 12 W. R. 15. 
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absence of any thieat or attempt to draw the knife tor the purpose of attacking the 
accused with it. That as the accused had no stolen property in liis possession, 
the right of private defence foi recovery of property did not continue until the wounds 
were inflicted. The accused’s act therefore amounted to murder. 1 

898. So where a Magistrate erroneously ordered the attachment of paddy 
purporting to act under section 145 ol the Criminal Procedure Code, and the Police 
Officer intimated to the accused that, in taking charge of the crops, they were only 
carrying out the order of the Magistrate, whereupon the accused pushed and jostled 
the constables brandishing their sticks, and then confined them for 19 hours in a room 
without food and drink, it was held that the action of the petitioners was violently 
aggressive, and not merely self-defensive, and that they were not therefore 
protected. 2 

899. Limits of the Rule. —There can be no right of private defence where 
there is no violation of a legal right. Where a girl who had been previously betrothed 
to one A was afterwards betrothed to another B, whereupon A eloped with the girl 
accompanied by two servants. The party were, however, intercepted by C, a party 
of the girl’s father, who seized M’s horse to prevent his riding away with the girl, 
whereupon A and his servants attacked and struck C. It was held that A had no 
right to attack C, and that the mere fact that he apprehended a general attack upon 
his party by C did not let in that right. 3 Jn another case the proved facts of the 
case disclosed that the accused was in intrigue with one A’s wife, who one night 
left her husband to visit the accused, who was then sleeping 80 paces distant from 
A’s lodging whereupon A understood the purpose of her visit and followed lnr with 
a hatchet with which he attacked and wounded the accused, who thereupon stabbed 
A with a knife in the heart, instantly killing him, for which he was prosecuted for 
murder. In the original Court he denied his intimacy with A's wife, and all know¬ 
ledge of the transaction, but on the facts being found against him, he contended on 
appeal, that even if the facts be found to have been as alleged, his act was justifiable 
homicide in the exercise of the right of private defence, but it was held that the 
accused had failed to establish any circumstance establishing the necessity of killing 
A which it was upon him to do, and that the plea could not be availed of; 4 So where 
the complainant’s party had seized the accused’s cattle after they had left their field 
which they had no right to do, whereupon the accused resisted, killing one of them, 
it was held that the accused party did not constitute an unlawful assembly, and 
only the person who had inflicted the mortal wound was liable for it. 5 

100. The right of private defence of the body extends, under the 

When the right of restrictions mentioned in the last preceding section, 

to the voluntary causing of death or of any other harm 
to the assailant, if the offence which occasions the exer¬ 
cise of the right be of any of the descriptions herein¬ 
after enumerated :— 

First .—Such an assault as may reasonably cause the apprehension 
that death will otherwise be the consequence of such assault ; 

Secondly. —Such an assault as may reasonably cause the apprehension 
that grievous hurt will otherwise be the consequence of such assault ; 

Thirdly. —An assault with the intention of committing rape ; 

Fourthly. —An assault with the intention of gratifying unnatural lust ; 
Fifthly. —An assault with the intention of kidnapping or abducting ; 

Sixthly. —An assault with the intention of wrongfully confining a person 
under circumstances which may reasonably cause him to apprehend that he 
will be unable to have recourse to the public authorities for his release. 

[' Voluntary —s. 39. Grievous hurt —s. 320. Wrongfully confining —s. 340. 

Kidnapping—s. 359. Rapes. 375. Unnatural'lust— s. 377. ] 


private defence of 
the body extends to 
causing death. 


(1) Gulbadan, (1885) P. R. No. 25, 
v 2) Bhola Mahto, 9 C. W. N. 125 (127) 
Shurfooddin, 13 W. R. 64. 


(3) Gurdeit Singh, (1872) P. R. No. 12 

(4) Hakim (1884) P. R. No. 41. 

(5) Ahmad, L. L. J. 245. 
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Engl, S h Law SEEKS ^^tnam‘d ,n theofe 
sufficiently grave provocation so as to justify homicide. * 


n Principle. Homicide is justifiable only upon the plea of necessitv 

, n< such necessity only arises in the prevention of forcible and atrocious crimes’ 
I Ins sec ion lays down what is the law in England that a person upon whom a felo- 

find 1S f ttaC V* h , rst f m , ade ls not obliged to ietreat, but may pursuetiie felon till he 
finds himself out of danger ; yet if the felon be killed after he has been propeilv 

secured and when the apprehension of danger has ceased, such killing will be murdem 

held 1 '? P h haP i’ ' f the , bl,ood werc stlU hot fr om the contest or pursuit, it might be 
held to be only manslaughter on account of the high provocation.’ This is the 

ride here enacted. I nder the last section two things cm tail the defender’s right 

(i) facility of recourse to the public authorities, and (ii) the rule that the harm caused 

should be preventive and not punitive. These two rules still apply to this section 

as do also the other two restrictions specially made in favour of public servants or 

others acting under their direction (§ 878). Subject, then, to these four restiictions 

a person may even take human life to save human life or liberty or dishonour of the 

kind which is deemed even as a greater calamity than death. 

902. Meaning of Words.—" Voluntary causing of death," which may more¬ 
over be intentional. Or of any other harm to the assailant": The word " assailant ” 
would here include also his confederates. If a man is surrounded by two brigands 
one of whom deals him a deadly blow and then runs away, leaving the other to finish 
him, could it be said that his right was only against him who had hit him and lun 

away ? ‘ If the offence . such an assault There must be at least an assault 

before the commencement of the right under this section. “ Under circumstances 
which may cause him to apprehend, ,} which will depend upon the means of his 
knowledge, and the manner and nature of his captivity. 


903. Justifiable Homicides.—Homicide in self-defence is justifiable under 
this section subject only to the restrictions contained in the last section. Consequent¬ 
ly it may be justifiable irrespective of the fact that the party killing was guilty of an 
assault, or was engagedin an unlawful contest, provided (i) that the party killing did 
not either commence or provoke the attack with intent to kill or do grievous bodily 
haim ; ( ii) that he declined further conflict, and quitted and retreated from it so 
far as was practicable with safety ; (Hi) that he killed the assailant because he had 
reasonable cause for believing it to be necessary to do so, in order to avoid immediate 
death, 2 or the other offences heie enumerated. A person who apprehends that his 
life is in danger or his body in liskof grievous hurt, is entitled to defend it by killing 
his assailant, but in order to justify his act the apprehension must have been reason¬ 
able, and the violence used not more than what was necessary for self-defence. 3 
Nor should it be used towards persons unconnected with the assault, actual or 
threatened. A 


904. So where the deceased C, who was going on a cart, met one A, 
whom he asked, “ Is that you,” and on his replying in the affirmative he commenced 
to abuse him and kicked him. The latter (A) then called out to one B, who ran up 
with a bottle in hand with which he struck C. The latter (C) then slashed A with 
his dah after which he turned on B and slashed at him with it. The injury caused to 
A was slight, but the blow given to B cut off three of his fingers. A thereupon took 
out a knife which he carried and stabbed C in a vital part causing his death, the 
question was how far his act was justifiable. It was held that although C had turned 
upon B,A had the right to cause his death if he reasonably apprehended at that time 
that B’s life was in peril owing to the assault by C; that in the circumstances, A 
might reasonably apprehend that C’s conduct indicated an intention on his part to 
continue using the dah at either of them regardless of the consequences. Indeed, 


(1) Dig. Ch. XV, s. 2, Art. 21 ; First Report, (3) Kuppa Somier, 28 M. 454. 

s - 157. ( 4 ) Narain Das, 3 L. 144. 

(2) Tenth Part, Rep., p. 35. 
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if C had used his dah on B once more, there was the probability of his losing his 
life, and that under the circumstances A’s act in stabbing C was protected by this 
section. 1 

905. So where a person armed with a heavy weapon rushed at the accused 
showing every indication of assaulting him, whereupon the latter used his spear 
as the deceased was in the very act of delivering a blow to him, and which killed him, 
it was held that, though the accused could have run away, still he was not bound to 
do so, and that as he reasonably apprehended grievous hurt, he was entitled to use 
his spear even to the extent of killing his assailant. 2 The same view was taken in 
another case in which the deceased, a sturdy and dissolute young man, upon a quarrel 
with the accused who was his uncle and his son, seized the side-post of a curt and 
raised it to strike the former, whereupon his son seized another side-post two feet 
long and struck the deceased two blows on the head which killed him ; it was 
held that, as the blow aimed at him by the deceased would certainly have' caused 

grievous hurt and probably death, the accused was within his right in hitting the 

deceased in the manner he did. 3 

906. In these cases, it will be observed, that the weapons used were such 
as would have certainly caused grievous hurt, if not death, and where it is so, the 
question is comparatively a simple one, for all that the accused has then to show 
is that he had no time to have recourse to the authorities and that the harm caused! 
was under the circumstances not excessive. There may, however, be cases in which ^ 
it may not be easy to establish that the accused had reasonable apprehension of 
suffering grievous hurt, as that term is used to denote hurt “ which causes the sufferer 
to be, during the space of twenty days, in severe bodily pain, or unable to follow 
his ordinary pursuits/' 4 Now, how is it always possible for a person to say whether 
the force of a blow will be such as will disable him for twenty days ? Indeed, as Mr. 
Pyne, a Judge of the Sudder Court, commenting upon this clause remarked that 

" scarcely any assault could be committed wherein the assailed may not justify an 
act of homicide under the eighth definiton of the offence." 5 It may, however 
be added that though the accused may justify his act, it will be for the Court to see 
if the violence threatened was under the circumstances sufficient to have caused in 
the mind of the accused a reasonable apprehension of greivous injury. As 
Straight, J., told the jury in the case of a sergeant who had shot a native, and then 
pleaded self-defence “that they had to consider two questions, firstly, whether he 
had a reasonable apprehension that his life or limb was in danger, and secondly 
whether the force used was reasonable and such as he believed to be necessarv for 
the purpose of self-defence." 6 

907. The reports furnish several instances of justifiable homicides. In one 

case, an armed gang set upon the two accused announcing their intention to kill 
them and shouted : “ Din, Din." The accused bolted, but were pursued into the 
Clark kitchen of their friend where they had hidden themselves. The mob broke 
into the house and two of them made their way with torches to the kitchen where I 
they attacked the accused. The latter delivered a counter-attack, whereuopn one/ 
of their assailants fled but the other was hacked to death. Their act was held well/ 
justified. A person is not bound to abstain from performing a lawful act merelJ 
because he is aware that his action would result in a riot. If he is right woe betid l 
the rioters, rhe accused were digging a trench. They knew it would provoke 
a quarrel, which it did A party attacked the diggers who, being reinforced bv 
thear partizans, a free fight ensued in which one of their assailants was killed One 
of the accuse d was himself grievously hurt. They were acquitted. 8 ' U 


(1) Nga Kyaw Dun, (1903) 10 Bur. I.. R. 
99; Bertnu Sheliy, 94 I. C. (M.) 361. 

(2) Nga Kyaw Zan, (1903) 10 Bur. L R 
191; Chheda, ( 1933) 0.380. 

(3) Puran, (1904) 6 P. L. R. No. 49. 

(4) S. 320, “ Eighthly." 

(5) First Report, s. 151. 

(6) Whittaker, (1882) A. W. N. 172 


(173); s. 300, excep. 2. 

A)T l iT PP “ (,921) B 335 : Mohandi. 

J, 8) B Zl a ’ (1926) P ' L ' R 10S . 37 I C 

. *• 'T“ e main facts are stated to be given 

ln ? n j* her conne cted case which is not re 
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stances of a given case the accused could have had ™d‘ s for^hend' 

"AS?™"! *!*" ‘ »< -act bo decided ZtS 


of each case. As the illustration appended section 300.sW 
source of apprehension is not only the kind of weapon used, but the manner of using 
it. An ordinary piece of rope may be used to cause death, but it depends upon the 
manner m which it is used. So in a case where the prisoner who had strangled the 
deceased with a rope said : “We quarrelled about some money I had won from him • 
he wanted it back and I would not give it to him ; he struck me, and I knocked him 
down, and kicked him, and then I put a rope round his neck and dragged him into the 

dl f- Pat terson, J., told the jury, “ if you believe the prisoner’s statement, that 
w ill not prevent the crime from being murder, and reduce it to man-slaughter. If two 
persons light, and one of them overpowers the other, and knocks him down, and then 

pu ^ s , a i.[°P e rouncl llis . neck » anci strangles him, that is murder, the act is so wilful 
and deliberate that nothing can justify it.’’ 1 So again, the relative strength of the 
combatants is not immaterial. For instance, where a strong man is opposing a weak 
man, the former may have only a small stick, but the injury it is capable of causing 
may be very great. Such was the case of a father whose son had been beaten by 
another boy, and who, thereupon, ran three-quarters of a mile with a small rod, 2 
with which he dealt the boy a blow on the head of which he died. It was held to 
be manslaughter and but for the provocation, it would have been murder. 3 


909. Again the section deals with an exception to the ordinary liability fo r 
ciime. It must, therefore, be clearly established that the assault sought to be 
justified was really justifiable under the section ; so that it is not enough that an 
attack had been made upon the accused ; he must shew by the nature of the attack, 
the weapon used, the manner in which it was used, and other circumstances that 
his case was such that he had reason to apprehend the harm contempleted by the 
section. The fact that there was in reality such a harm would, of course, strengthen 
his case, but it is not necessary. For all that accused is called upon to show is, 
that he believed in its existence, and if the Court is satisfied that he had a reasonable 
cause for it, he will be held to have established his justification whatever may have 
been the real facts. Such was the case of one Levet who had killed F F under 
the following circumstances. F F was a female help engaged by Levet’s servant, 
who opened the door of the house at midnight to let her out. Levet heard the noise 
and suspecting that thieves had got in, took up a drawn sword and w r ent down in 
search of them. Hearing Levet’s steps, the servant hid F F in the buttery, where 
Levet’s wife espied her and, mistaking her to be a thief, cried out to her husband ; 
whereupon Levet rushed in that dierction, thrusting before him with his sword! 
and so doing mortally wounded F F. It was held to be a misadventure. 4 This 
finding was justified by Lord Hale on the ground that the ignorance of facts excuses 
the party from all sorts of blame, 5 and this is also the rule elesewhere enacted in 
the Code.® Where a person pleads the right of self-defence, it is not then necessary 
to establish the fact conclusively ; all that need to be proved is, that he had grounds 
for believing that violence was attempted and that belief was under the circumstances 
such as any rational man may have entertained. 7 If he proves this, he is entitled 
to an acquittal, though it may be shown that he was wholly mistaken in his belief. 
In short, his belief must be bona fide though it may have been wholly mistaken. 

(1) Shaw,. 6 C. & P. 372. 

(2) Godbolt’s Rep. 182; other reporters 
call it a cudgel. 

(3) Rowley’s case, 12 Rep., 87. This case 
has been much animadverted on. See Fost. 

Cr. L. 294, Cro. Jac. 296 ; Walsh, 11 Cox 
C.C. 336. 


(4) Levet’s case, Cro. Car., 538 ; 1 Hale> 

P. C. 42, 454. 

(5) 1 Hale, P. C. 42; 1 East P. C. pp. 
274 ; 275; 1 Hawk P. C., c. 28, s. 27. 

(6) Ss. 76, 79. 

(7) Casorati, (1879) P. R. No. 36. 
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101. If the offence be not of any of the descriptions enumerated in 
When such right the last preceding section the right of private defence 
extends to causing of the body does not extend to the voluntary causing 
any harm other than Q f death to the assailant, but does extend, under the 

deat restrictions mentioned in section 99, to the voluntary 

causing to the assailant of any harm other than death. 

910. Principle.—The result stated in this section naturally follows from the 
provisions of the last section. If the harm be of the serious description described 
in the last section, the right extends to the causing of death, otherwise the harm 
caused may be any harm short of death. But in causing such harm the restrictions 
laid down in section 99 still apply. Indeed, they are the restrictions which underlie 
the whole law of self-defence. 

causing of harm short of deatli are only 
the offences mentioned in section 97. There is no right of private defence against 
any offence under the Code’ much less against an act which is an offence only under 
any special or local law. 13ut this >ection was held to justify the intentional 
firing of a gun by a public servant who had been assaulted while making a lawful 
arrest, which wounded one of the rescuers. 2 Indeed, any hurt short'of death 
caused in self-defence would be justifiable under this section 

912. Excessive Harm. Law views with commiseration the ilight of 
a peison who has exceeded his right of private defence. If it has resuhec in death 

his offence is reduced to one of culpable homicide. 3 Where he is one of five or more 

the fact that he has exceeded his right does not convert him into a member of an un¬ 
lawful assembly, though he would be individuallv liable for his excess'* The 
case would, however, be different, if the party had initially exceeded that right or in 
a case where the exercise of that right was mere pretence. 5 In another case, the 
accused, a peison of education and wealth, living in a town where medical 
attendance could easily he procured, chained up Ins brother, who was subject to 
fits of violent insanity with lucid intervals, for over three months in an unnecessarily 
cruel way, and apparently would have continued to confine him indefinitely if the 
Distiict Judge had not interfered. He was held justly convicted under s. 344 
and he could not be exculpated under this section or section 92 because he had 
not acted with due care and attention. In other words, his act lacked good 
faith. 6 In one case the deceased descended upon the accused, with a pitch fork in 
his hand, and commenced to abuse his sister whose son attacked him, whereupon 
the accused struck the deceased on the head, of which he died. The blow was 
unpremeditated and held to be the result of sudden provocation. He was held to 

have chastised the deceased with undue severity and was, therefore, convicted of 
grievous hurt. 7 


102. The right of private defence of the body commences as soon 
Commencement and as a reasonable apprehension of danger to the body 
continuance of the arises from an attempt or threat to commit the offence 

fence of the bodv' 

* .. . y ’ and continues as long as such apprehension of danger 

to the body continues. S 


913. Analogous Law.—This section defines the commencement and con- 
1“ ° f th e right of private defence against personal injuries, as section 105 
oesenbes the right in protection of property. The two sections are complementary 

with tvfp , and have bcen unnecessaril y P laced a P ar t. They are both in harmony 

nerln i k! - Law ' lmder whlch a man ma y re P el force b V force in defence of his 
lw i naDltatl0n or property, against one who manifestly intends and endeavours 
y imence or surprise, to commit a known felony upon either. In these cases' 


(B S. 40. cl. i. 

(2) Mukerji (1901) P. R . No., 5 . 

(J) S. J0°, excep. 2 . j aipal Kunbi. (1922) 
IN. 121, NgaTun Nyein, 38 I. C. (Bur.) 316. 

25 


(4) P'enumetsa, 44. I. C. (M.) 40. 

(5) Nareshi Singh, 2 Pat. 595. 

( 6 ) Shimhha 21 A. L. J. 391 ; (19231 \ 

(7) Siryan (. Mt.) 34 I. C. (L.j 990 J 
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he i S not obliged to retreat, but may pursue his adversary till he finds himself out 
danger > and if, in a conflict between them, he happens to kill such killing is iusti 
fiable ’ But it has been held that this rule does nof applyto anJ crS.e unllcom- 
pamed with force, as picking of pockets. 1 2 It seems, therefore, that the intent to 
murdei, ra\ ish, or commit othei felonies attended with force or surprise, should be 
apparent, and not be left in doubt ; so that if A make an attack upon B it must 
plainly appear by the circumstances of the case that the life of B is in imminent 
danger , otherwise, his killing the assailant will not be a justifiable self-defence 3 

able unde; tlS CoTeS " b “" hCTe “ » «* P™*' 


915. Principle.—On the principle that prevention is better than cure 
this section confers upon a person the right of defending himself against both actual 
as well as threatened dangers. It only postulates that there shall be a reasonable 
apprehension of danger to the body arising fiom an attempt or threat to commit 
the offence : the right then comes into existence and continues so long as the danger 
lasts. It will be noticed that the wording of this section is different from that of 

section 97 ‘ 11 WiU be P resentl y considered how far this change of language is material 

(§ 917 ). 

916. Meaning of Words.—“ Private defence of the body,” that is, of the body 
of either the defender or any one else. “ Reasonable apprehension of danger,” which 
must be founded on facts. Attempt or threat to commit the offencei.e. t any offence 
punishable under the Code.® Though the offence may not have been committed ” : 
If committed, the right still exists if there is a reasonable apprehension of 

further danger, but not otherwise, for the object of the right is protective and not 
punitive. 

917. Commencement of the Right of Private Defence.—This section, 
along with section 105, lays down a very important rule, the existence of which had 
to be assumed in the previous discussion. The right of defence whether of person 
or of property depends upon the arising of a reasonable apprehension of danger 
to peison and property. 6 The apprehension must be a reasonable one, for the 
right does not exist against any belief which a reasonable man w'ould not entertain. 
It would not, for instance, extend to superstitious fears which a person may enter¬ 
tain of another. So where the accused met the deceased and a third person at a 
liquor shop, where they all drank together, and then walked in company through 
a forest when the accused charged the deceased with having caused the death of 
four of his children by his incantations, which the deceased admitted, and who 
threatened to have the accused devoured by a tiger before they were out of the 
forest. Thereupon the accused got frightened and killed the deceased with seveial 
blows of a heavy stick. The accused was an ignorant savage and probably did believe 
in the efficacy of incantations and in the threat to cause his death by their influence. 
But the fact that the accused believed in them does not make the apprehension a 
reasonable one, and the accused could not, therefore, justify his act on that ground. 7 
Moreover, the section requires that the danger must arise from an attempt or threat 
to commit the offence which means an act punishable under the Code. Consequently, 
such a threat could not be avenged, as it would not be an offence undei the Code. 8 
It is not every idle threat that entitles a man to take up arms. He must pause 
and reflect whether the threat is intended to be put into execution, and whether the 
person uttering it had the power to do so. 

918. There are many threats which are only used as a form of abuse, but which 
are never intended to be taken seriously. There are threats which the person uttering 


(1) Fost, 273; Kel., 126, 129 ; 1 Hale, 
P. C., 445, 481, 484; 1 Hawk, P. C., c. 28, 
§§ 21, 24 ; Reg. v. Bull, 9 C. & P. 22; cited 
in 1 Russ,, Bk. 3. s. 3, p. 849. 

(2) 1 Hale, P. C. 488; 4 Black, 180; 1 
■j?ast. P. C., c 5, s. 45, p. 273 

(3) 1 Hale, P. C., 464 ; 1 Russ 85-». 


(4) S 40, para, 1. 

(5) lb. 

(6) Hafiz Ali, (1907) 10 O. C. 196; 

Hussainuddy, 17 W. R. 46; Pokhar, (1907) 
P. W. R. No. 10 ; Kunja Bhunia, 39 C. 896. 

(7) Gnbardhun Bhuyan, 4 B. L. R. 110. 

(8) S. 40, para. 1. 
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them has not the capacity to put into immediate execution. For it is only against 
a danger, present and imminent, that the right avails. A threat that A shall murder 
B whenever he gets a chance, does not entitle B to kill A on the spot, for the right of 
private defence is essentially a protective and not a preventive right. “ A bare 
fear of any of these offences, however well grounded, as that another lies in wait 
to take away the party's life unaccompanied by any overt act indicative of such 
an intention, will not warrant him in killing that other by way of precaution, there 
being no actual danger at the time.” 1 The threat of an offence here spoken of 
must then be understood to mean a threat of present and not prospective danger. 
It may be that the threat uttered is in itself an offence. 2 Where it is so, the question 
still remains whether it is a threat of a danger to the bodv, and causes reasonable 
apprehension of it. Such apprehension could scarcely arise from the mere threat 
unaccompanied by any act of preparation. And where the preparation permits a 
person to have recourse to the authorities, he must apply to them for protection. 
If, however, lie obtains no protection, he is entitled to face the danger, and he has 
then his right, which he may exercise subject to the restrictions here laid down. It 
cannot then be said that he could have avoided the danger by running away. In¬ 
deed, if a person knows that another is on a road lying in wait for him, he is not bound 
to avoid it, but may proceed on Iris way having made preparation to resist the attack 
with all necessary force which he may resist until he has secured himself from all 
danger, and in doing so lie may pursue his adversary, and even kill him if necessary. 3 
So in a case Ford and his party were in possession of a room at a tavern. Several 
persons persisted in having it, and turning Ford out, but he refused to leave, where¬ 
upon they drew their swords upon Ford and his company, and Ford drew his sword 
and killed one of them. It was held to be justifiable homicide. 4 

919. So in another case, Mawbridge and Cope had some words, whereupon 
Mawbridge threw a bottle at the head of Cope, and immediately drew his sword. 
Cope returned a bottle at the head of Mawbridge, whereupon the latter stabbed 
Cope, and the question was whether Mawbridge was justified, but it was held that 
he was not, and that his act amounted to murder, because Cope's act in hurling a 
bottle at Mawbridge was fully justified, as Mawbridge first threw the bottle at Cope 
and drew his sword, the latter had reason to believe that Mawbridge meant great 
mischief. Cope’s act was, therefore, done in self-defence. And Mawbridge was 
consequently, guilty of murder, for he had then no justification foi stabbing him. 5 

920. It is not always easy to see the dividing line between criminality and 
non-criminality in such cases. A person may truly believe that his life is in 
danger ; he may consider his belief amply justified, but, in fact, it may not be so. 
Indeed, when once blood is hot, persons begin to take an exaggerated view of the 
injury threatened and received, and Law has, consequently, made some allowance 
for an injury caused in the exercise of the right of self-defence without sufficient 
grounds. Such cases would be dealt with as arising on a grave and sudden provo¬ 
cation. 6 So if an offender, against whom the right avails, is killed after he has been 
properly secured or after the apprehension of danger is over, such killing would be 
murder, though perhaps, if the blood were still hot from the contest or pursuit, 
it might be held to be only man-slaughter, on account of the high provocation. 7 

921. This raises the question as to how far the right of piivate defence 

Continuance of the f ontinues - According to the section the right continues “ so 

Right. long as such apprehension of danger to the body continues.” 

The “such” apprehension means, of course, the reasonable 

apprehension arising from an attempt or threat to commit the offence. Its continu¬ 
ance must then depend upon the existence of facts which had given rise to the 

(1) 1 East P. C. 271 (272). 

(2) S. 503 : Gunga Chunder v. Gour 
Chunder, 15 C. 671 (673). 

(3) 1 East P. C. 271. 

(4) Ford, Kel. 82 ; 1 East, P. C. 243. 

(5) Mawbridge, Kel. 121 ; Fost. 296. see 


1 East P. C. 276, quoted in 1 Penal Law 
(4th Ed.) S. 970, p. 646. 

(6) Ss. 300, (excep. 2), 334, 335. 

(7) 1 East P.C. 293; 4 Black, 185 ; 1 Hale 

P. C. 485. 16 
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apprehension. If for instance, the defender fears a renewed attack his rirfit 
/,// U Tl 1 2 3 4 S - ? WhCre hous e-breakers had made an aperture in the accusers 

kdhng him, it was held that the accused fad acted to So 

person was mobbed, and the mob entered the cutcherry in which the accused had 

Sr,„ Sr r hed d n r 3 bro "? ,,t out * ^ “ 

justified. But the right does not inure after the affray is over and 
defence* ^ rUnnmg aWay ' If th ey are pursued, it is revenge and not 

922. Again, the right of private defence cannot be availed of by a person 

Right to Protect ^ U T*/' V cr inie. He cannot use force in prosecution 
the Innocent. of an illegal act. Where, therefore, a man had wrongfully 

attacked it and endeo COnfi !\ ed s ° me m « n in a house and killed one of those who 
at least 1 d endeavoured to set * on fir e, he was held to be guilty of manslaughter 


103. The right of private defence of property extends, under the 
When the right of restrictions mentioned in section 99, to the voluntary 
private defence of causing of death or of any other harm to the wrong- 

cauw!m,Tf X h te,,dS t0 doer ’ if , the offe nce, the committing of which, or the 

, attempting to commit which, occasions the exercise of 

the right, be an offence of any of the descriptions hereinafter enumerated, 
namely— ’ 

First. —Robbery ; 

Secondly. —House-breaking by night ; 

Thirdly. —Mischief by fire committed on any building, tent or vessel 
which building, tent or vessel is used as a human dwelling, or as a place 
for the custody of property ; 

Fourthly. —Theft, mischief or house trespass, under such circumstan¬ 
ces as may reasonably cause apprehension that death or grievous hurt will 
be the consequence, if such right of private defence is not exercised. 

[Theft — s. 378. Robbery — s. 390. Mischief s. 425. 

House-trespass— s. 442. House-breaking s. 445.] 

923. Analogous Law.—This section is closely analogous to section 100. 
Indeed, the two sections lay down the same rule, namely, the circumstances in which 
even the killing of a person is justifiable. Section 100 deals with justifiable homi¬ 
cide in defence of body, while .this section deals with justifiable homicide in 
defence of property. The commentary under this section must, therefore, be read 
as supplementary to that given under section 100. 

924 The rule here laid down is in accordance with the English Law, in 
which a distinction is observed between such offences as are attended with force, 
or any extraordinary degree of atrocity which in their nature must be taken of such 
urgent necessity as will not allow of any delay, and others of a different sort if no 
resistance be made by the offender. 5 Accordingly it has been held that no one 
has a right to kill a person found picking his pocket.® “ But if one pick my 
pocket and I cannot otherwise take him than by killing him, this falls under the 
general rule concerning the arresting of felons.” 7 

925. Principle.—This section recognizes the right of a person to kill a person 
committing offences attended with force or surprise. The offences specified are of 
this character. 


(1) Pelkoo Nushyo, 2 W. R. 48. 

(2) Ram Lull Singh, 22 W. R. 51. 

(3) 4 Black 293. 

(4) 1 Hawk P. C. C. 28, s. 22 ; 1 Hale 

P. C. 405, 440, 441. 


(5) 1 East P. C. 273 ; Fost. 273 ; 1 Hale 

P. C. 445, 481-484; 1 Hawk P. C. 22 

ss. 21. 24 BuV. 9 C. & P. 22. 

( 6 ) 1 Hale P. C., 4 Black 180. 

(7) 1 East P. C. 5, s. 45, p. 273. 
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926. Meaning of Words. —“ Under the restrictions mentioned in section 
99”: Obviously the only restrictions ordinarily applicable aic those laid down in 
paragraphs 3 and 4 of this section. “ If the offence which occasions the exercise of 
the right": These words are inapt. They only mean if the offences committed 
and attempted are those described below, and if the circumstances which give rise 
to the right exist. Such circumstances are described in section 105. 


927. Death in Protection of Property. —The circumstances in which a 
person may lawfully kill another are described in section 100 and this section. The 
combined effect of the two sections is to authorize the killing of a person in the 
following cases ;— 

If the offender thieatens— 

(a) The causing of death or grievous hurt, 

( b) Rape and unnatural offence, 

(c) Kidnapping, abduction and wrongful confinement, 

(d) House-breaking by night or robbery, and 

(e) Arson. 


928. 1 lie right commences with the reasonable apprehension of danger to 

person 1 oi property. 2 In either case it extends to the causing of death in the five 
foregoing cases. 3 4 5 It ends with the cessation of apprehension of danger,* or the 
recovery of the property, or the obtaining of assistance of the public anthoiities or 
the escape of the offender. Now, as regards the right here conferred, two points are 
essential: ( i) The right doe.', not commence till there is a reasonable apprehension, 8 
and (it) that reasonable apprehension must be of the commission of the crimes 
described in the four clauses. In order then to justify homicide under this section, 
it is not enough to show that the person slain was a trespasser, or that he had even 
gone into one’s hen roost and some dead fowls and a crow found were near him, 
for that will not amount to house-breaking or robbery, or an attempt to commit 
the same. 6 But it will be, of course, different if he had already made an aperture 
in the wall, and was about to get in through, when he w'as assaulted 7 But a mere 
house-breaking by daytime would not justify the killing of the house-breaker and 
such is also the law of England, 0 but if the house-breaking is such as imports an 
apparent robbery, or an intention or attempt of robbery, then the case would be 
different, and in this respect also the section closely follows the English rule. 9 So 
where a person was in actual peaceable possession of land upon which he had sown 
a crop, the act of the accused who came in force to cut the crop was robbery, and the 
party in possession were entitled to resist it even to the extent of killing the aggres¬ 
sors. 10 And as dacoity is only an aggravated form of robbery, 11 it follows that 
the same right exists against dacoits as is here declared against robbers. A pick¬ 
pocket, as such, is not a robber, and therefore there is no right to kill him. Incen¬ 
diaries are similarly exposed to the same risk, if they commit mischief which is in¬ 
tended to destroy any building tent or vessel used for residence or custody of pro¬ 
perty. The last clause deals with the milder forms of the three offences dealt with in 
the three preceding clauses, but these assume the same aggravated form by the 
presence of apprehension of death or grievous hurt. This clause would be utilized 
if there be any technical objection to a case falling into any of the three earlier 
clauses. 


(1) S. 102. 

(2) S. 105. 

(3) Ss. 100, 103. 

(4) S. 102. 

(5) S. 105. 

(6) Scully, 1 C. & P. 319. 

(7) Poloke Nushyo, 2 W. R. 43 ; AH Mea, 


(1926) C. 1012. 

(8) 1 East P. C. 5, s. 44, p. 273 ; 4 Black. 
180. 

(9) 1 Hale P. C. 488. 

(10) Gooyoo Churn Chung, 14 W. R 69 • 
following Sachee, 7 W. R. 114 

(11) S. 391. 
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104. If the offence, the committing of which, or the attempting to 

When such rieht c °l nn ^ it w hich - occasions the exercise of the right of 
extends to causing any P rivate defence, be theft, mischief or criminal trespass, 
harm other than death. not °f any of the descriptions enumerated in the last 

preceding section, that right does not extend to the 
voluntary causing of death, but does extend, subject to the restrictions 

mentioned in section 99, to the voluntary causing to the wrong-doer of any 
harm other than death. 


929. Analogous Law. —This section is as related to the last, as section 101 
is to section 100. It is enacted to legalize the infliction of any harm short of death 

in all cases in which the offences of theft, mischief or criminal trespass are not aggra¬ 
vated in the manner described in the clause "fourthly ” of the last section, viz., by 
being attended with an attempt to cause death or grievous hurt. 

930. I he commentary under section 101 may be read, mutatis mutandis, as 
a commentary on this section. 


931. Meaning of Words. —“ Harm other than death"'. Harm implies use 

of force, not mere abuse punishable under section 504, which cannot be justified 
under this section. 1 

932. When Homicide is Unjustifiable. —The last section lays down the 
cases in which even homicide is justifiable. This section lays down that in other 
cases it is not. So where the accused were on their master's land, when the deceased 
came up with a number of men to fish in a disputed tank by force of arms. The 
accused were prepared for the fight, and the two parties fought in which one of the 
aggressors was killed. It was held that, as the act of the accused was not protected 
by the last section, it fell within the scope of this section, which did not justify 
the killing of a trespasser. But at the same time, though the accused had exceeded 
their light of private defence, still some consideration must be shown to them in the 
sentence, and their sentences were accordingly reduced to rigorous imprisonment 
from 7 to 3 years. 2 This was the case of death. But short of death the section 
justifies the causing of any harm, subject however to the restriction laid down in 
section 99 that the harm should not be more than is necessary for the purpose 
of defence. 3 And neither section takes note of the motive which prompted 
the harm, unless the harm caused was in itself so excessive as to be 
indicative of revenge. And in judging of the reasonableness of harm 
caused, it must be noted that though the harm caused by each individual 
may not be excessive or sufficient in itself to cause death, still if the 
cumulative effect of the injuries caused by several resulted in death, they will 
all be accountable for it. As Campbell, J., observed in a case : “ If several parties 
band together, and so act in defence of property that the lawful causing of death 
is a natural and probable result, and death, is in fact, so caused, it would be very 
dangerous to hold otherwise than that they are all responsible and guilty of culpable 
homicide of a low degree though it be." 4 But where a number of persons acting 
in concert are shown to have defended their property by use of force and they are 
acquitted of homicide, they could not be found guilty of rioting. 5 It is not the law¬ 
ful exercise of the right of private defence to confine trespassers for the night till the 
arrival of the police on the following day, 6 unless the trespassers were guilty of 
non-bailable and cognizable offence. 7 But a person in possession of his property 
is entitled to use force to eject a trespasser, and the trespasser cannot complain 
that he was acting under orders, if his act was in fact a trespass. So where a police 
constable authorized to watch the movements of suspected characters entered into 
the house of a person at midnight and knocked at his door to see if he was there 
he was held to be guilty of trespass, as he had no authority to enter into the houses, 

(1) Rakhal Das v. Kailash Babu, 5 I. C. (4) Mitto Singh, 3 W. R. 41 (42). 

(C.) 721. (5) Mitto Singh, 3 W. R. 41 (43). 

(2) Goburdhun, 14. W. R 74. (6) Shurufoodin, 13 W. R. 64. 

(3) S. 99. para. 4. (7) S. 59, Cr. P. C. 
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of even suspected cliaracteis, and the accused who resented the constable's act by 
abusing and pushing him and lifting his stick to strike him was held to be protect¬ 
ed under this section. 1 

933. The section says that harm may be caused to the wrong-doer, but this 
term would include his confedeiates, aiders and abettors who were present at the time 
of the commission of the offence, though it would not include an accomplice who 
was not present. If, for example, a zemindar sends out his servants to take forcible 
possession of property belonging to or m the possession of another, the latter would 
not be justified in assaulting the zemindar who did not accompany his men, though 
he was the principal wrong-doer. 

105. The right of private defence of property commences when a 
„ , reasonable apprehension of danger to the property 

c^~ emen / M commences. 

right of private defence rhe right of private defence of property against 

of property. theft continues till the offender has effected his retreat 

with the property or either the assistance of the public 
authorities is obtained, or the property has been recovered. 

The right of private defence of property against robbery continues 
as long as the offender causes or attempts to cause to any person death or 
hurt or wrongful restraint or as long as the fear of instant death or of in¬ 
stant hurt or of instant personal restraint continues. 

The right of private defence of property against criminal trespass or 
mischief continues as long as the offender continues in the commission of 
criminal trespass or mischief. 

The right of private defence of property against house-breaking by 
night continues as long as the house-trespass which has been begun by such 
house-breaking continues. 

934. Analogous Law.— This section was clause 81 of the draft in which the 
Law Commissioners objected to the plnase “till the offender has effected his retreat 
with the property. In a later opinion on this clause it was pointed out that if the 
clause remained, the right of private defence against robbery would cease after the 
robber had left the house, which could not he tlie intention of the framers of the Bill. 
But notwithstanding this criticism, this section was enacted as originally drafted. 2 

935. Principle.—This section lays down as to when the right of private 
defence of property commences. As such, the section is analogous to, and closely 

o ows the wording of section 102 in which a similar rule for the commencement 
o t e right for the defence of a person is enacted. The commencing periods for the 
wo rights naturally differ with the object they are intended to serve. But in one 
respect they both agree, for the right to personal protection as well as the protection 
o propei ty commences with the reasonable apprehension of danger to person or 
property. But as against theft the section declares the right to continue (a) till 
the offender has effected his retreat with the property; or (b) the assistance of 
the public authorities is obtained; or (c) the property has been recovered. 

1 he section does not say what becomes of the right if any one of the contin¬ 
gencies is satisfied, but the property remains unrecovered. But regard being had 
to the fact that the primary object of the right is to enablethe owner to recover back 
his property, the right would appear to exist till the purpose for which the right 
exists has been attained. In other words, the three clauses determine the owner’s 
right of recapture which it is for the owner to resort to at his discretion. 

936. Right of Defence of Property.—The right of private defence of pro- 

Wlth t - he reasonable apprehension of danger to such property 
»««-917). I he meaning of this phrase has been set out elsewhere, and its mean¬ 
ing must be understood in the same sense here. So far the section is perfectly 

(1) Dorasamy. 27 M. 52. (2) First Report Ss. 155, 158, Reprint p. 230. 
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intelligible. But then it goes on to limit that light by fixing a period for its deter¬ 
mination. As against theft it enacts that the right continues (a) till the offender 

J * • ffe< i f ed retr f a . t ' Vlth the Property, or (, b) the assistance of the public authori¬ 
ties ls obtained, or (c) the property has been recovered. V 

(§934MmtnevSh Cl r iSe i had an ™ ad y erted U P™ by the Law Commissioners 
U »•« . but nevertheless, it remains unaltered. Now in order to understand the clause 

itmust be remembered that the right of private defence of property here contemplat¬ 
ed is the defence of property’ by use of force. 1 2 This section then lays down 
up to what time it is lawful for a person to use force in defence of his property that 
is to prevent its seizinc and removal. The recovery of his property is the sole 
object of this right, and therefore, the clause lays down that the use of force should 

cease as soon as that object has been attained, namely, the property stolen has been 

recovered. If however, the property cannot be recovered, then the clause allows 
the ownei to follow the thief till " he has effected his retreat with the property ” 
which could only mean till the pursuit is given up. But the pursuit need not be 
hot on his heels, for the owner may fall behind and yet intend to continue the chase. 
And suppose A runs away with B’s watch, andZ? pursues him, but A getting the better 
of B cannot be caught and B gives up the pursuit. He sees A the next day wearing 
his watch ; is his right of private defence gone ? In one sense A had effected his 
retreat with the watch. But B has not recovered the property, and so long as B’s 
property has not been recovered, his right of private defence is assured to him by 
another clause. If, therefore, the two clauses are in conflict, is the felon to have the 
benefit of it? Such a view would be opposed to all reasonable interpretation of cri¬ 
minal law, and it would lead to awkward consequences. In such a case, the correct 
view would then seem to be that if B sees A with his stolen watch the next day, 

B has his right of private defence subject, of course, to the restrictions mentioned 
in section 99 , that is to say, if B sees a policeman in sight, he must seek his protection; 
if he does not, he may use force on A and recover his watch. 3 It is said that in such 
a case B’s right revives, 4 but there is no question of revival, for theft is a continu¬ 
ing wrong and a thief is a thief whenever he may have committed the theft. And 
if, therefore B sees A six months after the theft in possession of his watch, B 
has the same right against him as if A had only a moment before stolen it. 5 But 
this dictum must be qualified. The owner has no right to invade the privacy of 
another man’s house in order to recover his property,that a thief may have concealed 
therein. Such an entry, as of right, would be trespass. But if the house belong to 
the thief, then the owner may lawfully enter it in jwrsuit of the thief, for a thief’s 
house is not his castle. 


938. When the Right Ends. —The clause makes the right subject to th e 
limitation, that if the assistance of the public authorities has been obtained,the rigid 
of self-help ceases. In this connection the woiding of this clause is materially differ' 
ent to the corresponding clause of section 99. According to that clause, there is no 
right if there is time to have recourse to the protection of the public authorities. But 
under this clause, the right exists and may be asserted till the assistance of the public 
authorities is obtained. As this section is a special section dealing with a right directed 
against a special class of malefactors, it may even be contended that the owner is 
not bound to have recourse to the protection of the public authorities,and that he has 
the larger right against the thief till the public authorities choose to assist him. But 
this construction, though plausible is not a preferable one. For the right of private 
defence is a right of necessity, and it cannot therefore be asserted whenever it is pos¬ 
sible to have recourse to the public authorities whose duty it is to suppress and appre¬ 
hend crime. Moreover, though this section is not subject to section 99, still it is neces¬ 
sarily subject to section 104, which in its turn is subject to section 99. Conse- 


(1) S. 97. 

(2) s. 104. 

(3) Jarha v. Surit Ram, 3 N. L. R. 177 

(180, 181). 


(4) lb., p. 180, citing Mayne's Cr. L. 237. . 

(5) Jarha v. Surit Ram, 3 N. L. R. 177 
(181); contra Mirdad, 7 L. 21 ; Karam Ali, 
(1927) L. 355. 
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quently, it is a matter of legal obligation to have recourse to the public authorities 
for the protection as there required. 

939. Robbery is theft accompanied by violence. 1 The right against 

Robbery. robbery is,therefore, essentially a right against the use of vio¬ 

lence. The right against theft is then a right to prevent 

the removal of property. If violence ceases, so does also the right against its use 
unless its fear continues in which case the right remains so long as the fear lasts. 
But the fear must be of instant hurt or restraint. The fact that the person appie- 
hends a renewed attack is insufficient to let in the right. It mist be the fear of 
present and imminent violence. 

940. So in the case of criminal trespass and mischief the right remains only 

Criminal Trespass s0 ^ on S as t ^ ie offence is being committed. If a trespasser 
and Mischief. * ias ^ the land, the owner cannot pursue him for the purpose 

. ,°f chastisement. If he does so, he cannot plead the protec¬ 

tion of this exception. This rule only applies to criminal trespass and mischief as 
such and unattended by violence. When they are so attended, the right would 
be enlarged as it may then be a night robbery, or it may fall under the fourth head 
of section 103. But where it is not so, an assembly lawful in its inception may 
become unlawful as soon as the trespass or mischief it was intended to remove is over, 
bo where one Goluk Chunder in excavating a khal encroached on one Issur thunder's 
and, and committed mischief by cutting the land and throwing earth on it, which 
was resisted by Issur s men, whereupon the mischief ceased, but the men continued 
to remain assembled probably to prevent even the cutting of the khal, it was held that 
the assembly had no right of private defence after the mischief had ceased and when 
there was no likelihood of its removal. 2 It need scarcely be added that the right 
is not oniy limited as regards duration but also as regards the property in respect 

o w nc l the right exists, bor instance, if the owner detects two of his stolen cattle 
in a herd, he has no right to seize the herd. 3 

941. House-breaking is house-trespass attended with force or surprise. 4 
House-breaking. House-breaking, however, precedes house-trespass, and as 

, . house-trespass is the aim and object of house-breaking 

le rig t of piivate defence is enacted to last so long as such house-trespass con¬ 
tinues. As the right of the owner against a house-breaker extends to the extent 
o evcn causing his death, 5 it follows that the owner, subject to other reservations, 
as t iat right only so long as the house-breaker is on the premises. 6 The moment 
e quits t e premises the right too ceases. The owner has no right to run after him 
in the open, long after the house-trespass had ceased. 7 

942. The offences punishable under sections 403 and 411 are no exception to 
Misappropriation the offences against which the right of private defence exists, 8 

Property 1Vin6 Stolen ^ut in such cases, of course, the accused would have to show 

why he had no time to have recourse to the authorities. 


106. If in the exercise of the right of private de¬ 
fence against an assault which reasonably causes the 
apprehension of death, the defender be so situated that 
he cannot effectually exercise that right without risk 
or harm to an innocent person, his right of private 
defence extends to the running of that risk. 


Right of private 
defence against dead¬ 
ly assault when there 
is risk or harm to 
innocent person. 


(1) S. 300. 

(2) Rajkisto Doss, 12 W. R. 43. 

(3) Karam Ali, (1927) L. 355. 

(4) S. 445. 

(5) S. 103, “ Secondly '* 

(6) Balakee Jolahed, 10 VV. R. 9 (10). 


(7) Balaku Jolahed, 10 W. R. p. 10; 

Guladan, (1885) P. R. No. 25; Imamuddin, 

(1876) P. R. No. 17 ; Jaffer, (1882) P. R. No. 2. 

(S) Jarha v. Surit Ram, 3 N. L. R. 177 • 

contra Agra: (1914) P. R. No. 37:27 I C. 
833. 
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Illustration. 

i • i 943 \ Anal °S° us Law -—This section should be read with section 100 to 
which it relates. It is in accordance with English Law. It is a case o? extreme 

™ nrZll’ “ 1° a Pf SOn is entitled to run the risk of harming innocent persons 

n order to SaA e himself from mortal injury. Here, again the harm caused to innocent 
persons must have been necessary and it should not have been excessive. 



CHAPTER V.’ 


OF ABETMENT. 


Abetment of a thing. 107. A person abets the doing of a thing, who— 

First .— Instigates any person to do that thing ; or, 

Secondly. — Engages with one or more other person or persons in any 
conspiracy for the doing of that thing, if an act or illegal omission takes place 
in pursuance of that conspiracy, and in order to the doing of that thing ; or, 

Thirdly. — Intentionally aids, by any act or illegal omission, the doing 
of that thing. 

Explanation 1. —A person who, by wilful misrepresentation, or by wil¬ 
ful concealment of a material fact which he is bound to disclose, voluntarily 
causes or procures, or attempts to cause or procure a thing to be done, 
is said to instigate the doing of that thing. 


Illustration. 

si, <i public officer, is authorized by a warrant from a Court ol Justice to apprehend 
Z. B knowing that fact and also that C is not Z wilfully represents to A that C is Z, and there 
by intentionally causes A to apprehend C. Here B abets by instigation the apprehension of C. 

Explanation 2.—Whoever, either prior to or at the time of the commis¬ 
sion of an act, does anything in order to facilitate the commission of that act* 

and thereby facilitates the commission thereof, is said to aid the doing of 
that act. 

* 

944. Analogous Law. —The chapter opening with this section deals with 
English Law. ^ ie * aw ^ what is known as accessories in English Law, 

under which they are of three kinds : (i) accessory before the 
fact, (ii) accessory at the fact, and (in) accessory lifter the fact. Now, where two or 
more persons arc prosecuted for the same offence, they are classified as (i) principals 
in the hist degree, (ii) principals in the second degree, (Hi) accessories before the fact, 
or (tv) accessories after the fact. Accessories at the fact are usually classified as 
principals of the second degree, that is to say, aiders and abettors who are actually 
or constructively present at the scene of offence. In fact, the early writers did not 
know of the distinction between principals of the first and principals of the second 
degree. They called the latter accessories at the fact, but then there grew up a 
rule, out of the well-known maxim of Civil law, 3 that as accessories they could 
not be brought up for trial till the principal offender had been convicted or outlawed, 
a piocedure which was naturally productive of failure of justice as the accessory could 
never be brought to trial, if the principal offender died or escaped justice, or was un- 
known. In order to obviate this mischief, the Judges gradually adopted a rule by 
which such accessories became classed and were proceeded against as principals in 
the second degree. Accessories at the fact and principals in the second degree are 
thus two designations denoting offenders of the same kind, and they have been 
classed as abettors under this chapter, though a distinction is made as regards 
the punishment appropriate to their case. 5 


(1) There was at one time some doubt as 
to the applicability of this chapter to 
offences subsequently added to the Code, 
eg., by sections 12IA, 124A, 225A, 225 B, 

294A and 304A. This doubt has now been 
removed by the Legislature which has 
formally extended the chapter to those 
offences, see Indian Penal Code Amendment 
Act, s. 13 (Act XXVII of 1870) as amend¬ 


ed by the Repealing and Amending Act 
(XII of 1891). 

(2) Fost., 347. 

(3) Accessorius sequitur naturam sui prin¬ 
cipalis (“ An accessory follows the nature of 

his or its principal ") ; 3 Just. 139 ; 4 Black 

Comm. 36. 

(4) Coal-heaver's case, 1 Leach 66 

(5) S. 114. 
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945. As regards accessories before or after the fact, English Law differs from 
the lines here codified. Under English Law an accessory before the fact is one who, 
lx mg absent at the time of the crime committed, doth yet procure, counsel, or com¬ 
mand another to commit a crime, 1 while an accessory after the fact is one who 
knowing a felony to have been committed receives, relieves, comforts or assists the 
felon. Any assistance whatever given to a felon made the assister an accessory. 2 
Such persons have been rightly excluded from this chapter, though they have been 
dealt with elsewhere. 3 This chapter then deals only with offenders who would be 
classed as accessories before or at the fact, and so far only do these sections 
obtain their ground-work from the English cases. 

946. So far as this section is concerned it follows closely the English rule 
applicable to such accessories, and the English cases decided thereon should be 
instructive authorities on the subject. But the difference between the two systems 
must be kept in view. Under English Law the distinction between principals in 
the first degree and in the second degree is limited only to felonies, and does not 
apply to high treason, forgeiy or misdemeanours in which both are treated as prin¬ 
cipals. 1 his distinction does not find place in the Code, 4 which, indeed, recognizes 
no distinction between what are classed as felonies and what are merely misdemean¬ 
ours (§ 46). Again, the Code deals with accession after the fact as an independent 
offence and not as a branch of the law of abetment. The chapter as such has 
therefore no application to them. 


947. The definition of “ abet ” here given applies to all Acts of the Governor- 
General in Council, and Regulations under the Government of India Act, 1870 5 made 
after the 14th January, 1887. 6 Sections 109, 110, 112, and 114-117, moreover, 
apply to all offences under any special or local law. 7 So where a pleader sent a 
circular round to other pleaders inviting them to send him their cases, offering to 
share with them his iees, he was held to be guilty of abetment of an offence under 
s. 36 of the Legal Practitioners’ Act. 8 


948. Principle.— -This chapter penalizes abetment as abetment leads to 

crime and many crimes would be impossible but for the support and encouragement 
received from otlieis who, though not actively co-operating with the criminal still 
prepare his ground and facilitate his work. Indeed it is seldom that a criminal 
acts without accomplices. He does not feel the same confidence as when he has friends 
to consult, advise and assist him in his nefarious plan. As the rich man requires 
a sentinel to guard his riches, so does a thief in his plans to rob them. It is the 
object of this chapter to punish all such as may have lent their assistance to the 
commission of a crime. As Bentham remarked : “ The more these preparatory 

acts are distinguished for the puipose of prohibiting them, the greater the chance 
of preventing the execution of the principal crime itself. If the criminal be not 
stopped at the first step of his career, he may at the second, or the third. It is thus 
that a prudent legislator, like a skilful general, reconnoitres all the external posts 
of the enemy with the intention of stopping his enterprise. He places in all the defiles, 
in all the windings of his route, a chain of works, diversified according to circum¬ 
stances but connected among themselves, in such manner that the enemy finds in 
each, new dangers and new obstacles.® 

949. The definition of “ abetment ” here given is general. It is not even the 
definition of the abetment of an offence but of a thing which may or may not be an 
offence. This was necessary to embrace cases presented in the Chapter in which 
the Code regards the abettor as solely liable, though the person abetted may be wholly 

(1) 1 Hale P. C. 615, 616. Mooddeen, 1 W. R, 53, Ramlugun, W. R. 54; 

(2) 1 Hale P. C. 618 ; 4 Black 37. Elmstone, 7 B. H. C. R. 89, must now be 

(3) E. g., ss. 130, 136, 204, 212. considered as overruled by the L f£ ls A latl E e Q 

(4) S. 34. (8) Ptirbati Charan Chatterjee, 17 A. 

(5) 33 & 34 Viet., c. 3, s. 1. (504), SVC, m * rh 15 

(6) General Clusess Act (X of 1896) ss. 3 (9) Principles of Penal Laws, Pt. 3, vn. id, 

(1). 4 (2). p. 560. 

(7) S, 40. The contrary held in Kulli 
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innocent. In such a case, the act of the latter would not be an offence, as that term is 
defined in the Code : it is merely a “ thing ” the abetment of which may be neverthe¬ 
less punishable. The abetment of an offence is defined in the next section. Here 
the term is defined in the abstract. In the next section it is defined in its relation 
to a person as affecting his criminal responsibility. But though the term “ abet ” 
has been generally defined here, it is to be understood only as a prelimianry descrip¬ 
tion of the word as used in the Code. The encouragement of a virtuous act is not the 
“ abetment of a thing ” as here defined. The section describes the three shades of 
meaning which the term bears on the Code, which rests the degree of criminality 
upon the degree of abetment. The lowest form of abetment is when a person. 1 
instigates another to do a thing. Such instigation (i) may consist of a mere solicita¬ 
tion without more, or (ii) may be actively engaging with another in a conspiracy to 
do an act, or (Hi) may consist of active participation in the doing of an act, in 
which case the abettor is, what would be called in English Law, an accessory at'the 
fact, or a principal in the second degree. 

950. Meaning of Words.—“ Instigates any person to do that thing " : The 
word “ instigate ” has been used here not as a term of art, but in its general sense as 
denoting illegal solicitation. A mere request to do a thing may amount to an abet¬ 
ment, e.g., the offer of a bribe which is refused. It is not necessarv that a person 
instigated should be known to the instigator as for instance, a person may intend to 
instigate a general rebellion by his inflammatory writing. 2 “ ngages m any 

conspiracy . for the doing of that thing A conspiracy is an agreement by two 

or more persons to do an illegal act or a legal act in an illegal manner. Merely taking 
part in the deliberations of a conspiracy is not an abetment unless one “ engages ” in 
it, which means that unless one approves and fuithers its object. Moreover, then* 
must take place “ an act or omission in pursuance of that conspiracy.” “ l{an act 
or illegal omission takes place " : This means that there must be something more 
than a mere plotting to amount to an abetment under this clause (§ 964). ^ There 
must be some act or illegal omission in pursuance of that conspiracy. The words 
“ or illegal omission ” in the clause are added ex majori cautela. In view of the 
provisions of section 32 they were unnecessary. “ Intentionally aids by any act or 
illegal omission " : This clause must be read with explanation 2, which defines when 

a person is said to aid the doing of an act. In order to amount to abetment the aid¬ 
ing must have been intentional. 

951. Essentials of Abetment.—Three things are essential to complete 
abetment as a crime : There must be an abettor ; he must abet ; and the abetment 
must be of an offence. This section analyses the meaning of the word “ abet ” as 
used in this connection. It lays down that a person who instigates another to do a 
thing abets him to do that thing. In this sense, it makes instigation tantamount 
to abetment But a peison may not only instigate another, he may co-operate 

j wl lh mm, and his co-operation may consist of counsel or conjoint action. In either 


case there is an abetment. It is not difficult to see why a person who aids another 

in the commission of a crime is regarded as an abettor. Nor is it difficult to imagine 

why one who plots a crime and thereby facilitates its commission should be placed 

in the same category. But a person who merely " instigates ” another may have no 

idea of the crime that may be committed in consequence. And, moreover is an 

“ instigator ” worse than a co-conspirator, whose abetment is not’ complete unless 

an act or omission takes place in pursuance of that conspiracy’” The Question 

then depends upon the precise meanings attaching to the expression ” instigates ” 

(§§ 952-963), ” engages ” (§§ 964-973) and ” intentionally P aids”’ ( § 973 979, 
which have therefore to be examined. 


952. Instigation. In the first place, then, when is a person said to insti¬ 
gate another? The word instigate literally means to goad, 3 or urge forward 
or to provoke, inc it e, urge or encoura ge to do an act, by usage now an evil act. So 

w.th’Lsuck^"' a stick: ' n ^Ao7™ k 


(1) S. 108. 

(2) Savarkar, 5 I. C. (B.) 854. 
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the words abetment procurement, helping, maintaining and counselling have been 
used in the English Statutes as if they were synonymous and conveyed the same 
meaning, bo abetment is there described by the words “ command counsel or hire " 1 2 3 
or more loosely by use of the words “ comfort, aid, abet, assist, counsel, hire or com¬ 
mand. But m all these varied expressions, there is, however, one important 
element present, namely, that the abettor aids the offender in the commission of the 
crime. And when he aids him he is said to instigate him in popular parlance, and to 
abet him in the language of law. Such aid must be something more substantial 
than a mere advice. It must indicate some active suggestion, or support or stimula¬ 
tion to the commission of the act. 4 5 Two persons at least are, therefore, required 
to complete an offence by instigation. A person cannot instigate himself. 
He can only instigate another though that another may not be known to him 
Now a person may aid another without knowing that he was aiding him to commit 
a crime, and his aid may be so remote as not to amount to abetment which is the 
policy of law to check and punish. A hotel-keeper or a person charitably disposed 
may, for instance, give lodging and food to a robber on his way to the crime!* A 
smith may provide him with tools. They both assist him in a way, but are they abet¬ 
tors of his crime? All assistance is not abetment. As the Court remarked : “ The 

supplying of necessary food to a person known to be engaged in crime is not per se 
criminal, but, if food were supplied in order that the criminal might go on a journey 
to the intended scene of the crime or conceal himself, while waiting for an oppor¬ 
tunity to commit the crime, the supplying of food would be in order to facilitate the 
commission of the crime, and might facilitate it." 6 


953. In order to amount to abetment there must then be mens rea or com¬ 
munity of intention. Without knowledge or intention, there can be no abetment, 7 
and the knowledge and intention must relate to the crime. 8 And the assistance 
must be something proximate 9 and something more than a mere passive acquies¬ 
cence. So where two men having quarrelled agreed to fight with their fists each one 
having deposited £ 1 with the prisoner who held the amount as a stake-holder to be 
paid to the winner. He had otherwise nothing to do with the fight nor was he present 
at it. He had no reason to suppose that the life of either man would be endangered. 
The men fought and one of them received injuries, of which he afterwards died. The 
prisoner having been informed who was the winner but not knowing of the other 
man's danger paid over the £ 2 to the winner. He was indicted as an accessory, 
but was acquitted, Cockburn, C.J., delivering the judgment of the Court, having 
remarked : " To support an indictment for being accessory before the fact to man¬ 

slaughter, there must be an active proceeding on the part of the prisoner. He is 
perfectly passive here, all he does is to accept the stakes." 10 So too it has been 
held that persons who are merely present at an unlawful fight, e.g., a prize fight 
or a duel, are not necessarily to be treated as its abettors 11 though the contrary 
has also been laid down in other cases 12 which have already been referred to 
elsewhere (§ 770). The case of persons who do more than merely witness the fight, 
e.g., who keep the ring, or realize the gate money, or act as seconds, is, of course, 
different, for they are not merely spectator hand particeps but particeps criminis. 


(1) 23 Hen VIII, c. 1, s. 3; 1 Ed. VI. 
c. 12, s. 13. 

(2) 4 & 5 Ph. & M., c. 4. 

(3) 3 & 4 Will. & M., c. 9 ; 24 & 25 Viet., 
c. 94, s. 2, supra. 

(4) Raghunath, (1920) Pat. 76; Mihan 
Singh, 5L. 1 ; Basanta, 99 I. C. (C.) 236. 

(5) Lingam Ramanna, 2 M. 137. 

(6) lb. 

(7) Tha La Aung, (1906) 12 Bur. L. R. 70 ; 

Nemur, 33 I. C. (M.) 655. In Lakshmi Narayan, 

42 I. C. (M.) 989, the accused was found to 

have laid a trap to catch a Sub-Magistrate 

whilst receiving a bribe. He was convicted of 


abetment (submitted, wrongly), the Court 
holding the pretence of mens rea not a pre¬ 
requisite of abetment. 

(8) Mahomed Jamal, (1930) S. 64. 

(9) Ram Nath, 47 A. 268 ; Radha Kishun, 
(1929) Pat. 157. 

(10) Taylor, L. R. 2 C. C. R. 148; 44 L. J. 
M. C. 67 ; Sarju Prasad, 25 I. C. (O.) 625. 

(11) Young, 8 C. & P. 644 ; Cuddy, 1 C. & K. 
210 ; Coney, 9 Q. B. D. 534 ; Chatru, 43 I. C. 
(Pat.) 95. ‘ 

(12) Per Littledale, J., in Murphy, 6 C. & P. 
103. 
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That a person who is meiely present at 1 or cognizant of a crime 2 oi only 
conceals it cannot be treated as an accomplice has been conceded. So words 
that amount to bare permission do not amount to instigation as if A sav to li 
“I will kill C ” and B says “ you may do your pleasure^for me " which wdl not 
make B an abettor of A in his murder of C. 4 Not only acquiescence but some 
degree of active support is essential to constitute instigation. Where, fci example 

to a pregnant woman with 
a view to causing abortion of which she died, and it appeared that though the 

prisoner knew the purpose for which it had been obtained, still he had previously 

dissuaded her from taking it, and in fact, he had only procured it under a threat 

by her of suicide and in the belief that she may change her mind It was 

held that he was not an abettor of murder. 8 It is by no means necessary that the 

person instigated should be known to the instigator, as where the accused desired 

to instigate a rebellion by rousing the masses by his inflammatory writings 6 nor 

is it necessary that the instigation should be adequate to influence them. 

954. What Instigation is Abetment.— There must be then a direct 

incitement to crime. If it is so intended the instigation is complete, though it mav 
have produced no effect upon the person abetted. 7 No, is it necessary that the 
latter should have concurred in the proposal. To take an example given by he 
Raftsmen elsewhere : 1 he person who without any demand, express or implied 

on the part of a public servant, volunteers an offer of a bribe and induces that public 
servant to accept it, will be punishable under the law of abetment as an instigator 

public servant, cannot be considered as guilty of instigating that public^ervant 

to receive a bribe. In its lowest form then instigation may amount to a mere 
encouragement given in woids or by conduct * When in words it may be edther 
m direct language or by suggestive innuendos, as where A says to B “ C hr, 
case in my Court. He made a present to my wife. He won his case Persons 
who contribute to the payment of bribe, as by paying a subscription known to have 
been raised for the puipose. are, strictly speaking, instigators " A person mav 

real or supposed, which he has suffered,\uti/suc'ha 

not only what was said, but what was the speaker’s intention at the time svmr athv 
or instigation to crime. Indeed, words of mocksympathv ire often * ? thy 

and effective than a direct incitement to violence, but at the same time it is ^ !J* sl , dl0us 
easy to lay bare their true character, and it is but in Very ram Vas es tLflT 
words would be taken to amount to an abetment of the offence they may lead nn^n 

advertisement for the sale of obscene books is guilty of abetment a if h a" 
the advertisement would encourage their sale -* So again where the oris 

“ Ram n Ram ’’"to S'* deCeaSe f' S a ”*“■ had toller t0 P repeal 

Kam, Kam to become a suttee, he was held guilty of abetment. 13 peat 

955. Withdrawal after Instigation—A person may instigate mmt, 
and then recant before the offence is committed, but it does L se f Li f “ 

any the less responsible for his act. In England, the rule is in this respTct diff ° f 
So Lord Hale says : A commands B to kill C, but before the execution th 
A repents and countermands B. and yet B proceeds in the executionXmof ^ ' 
not accessory, for h.s consent continues not, and he gave timely countermand to B 


( 1 ) Deodhar Singh, 27 C. 144; Sarju Prasad 

25 I. C. (O.) 625; Nennnr Rami, 33 I. C. (M ) 
655; Ammaniammal, 7 Cr. I,. R (yr \ 900- 
Mataro, 23 S. L. R. 5. V ' 

(2) Jshan Chandra, 2l C. 328. 

(3) 1 Hale P. C. 616 ; 2 Hawk P. C. C. 

29, s. 23 ; Goman Saya, 21 I. C. (Bur.) 658. 

(4) 1 Hale P. C. 616; Efim Ah Muznindar 

4 C. W. N. 500. ' 

(5) Fretwell, L. & C. 161. 


if! (B> ss * 

j J (p/* s H 64, ill.; Deodhar Singh 27 C \aa 

(11) Maganlal, 14 B. 1 15 •a C * 1 44 ‘ 

Salebhoy, 24 B. 345. ' ^ meer ^<ddin 

(12) De Marny, (1907) 1 K. B 38s 

(13) Mohit Pandey, 3 N W p i-r r 

Gopal Sin % h ' 1 Agra 21 ; Rani Dial', 36 A.' 26 6 ’’ 
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but if A had repented yet if B had not been actually countermanded before the fact 
committed, A had been accessory.” 1 It may be doubted if this is even a good law 
now in England. For the mere inciting of another to commit a crime is itself a 
misdemeanour in English Law though no offence was committed in pursuance 
of the ^ incitement. 2 A misdemeanant is, of course, not an accessory under English 
Law (§945), still the result is the same. So far as this country is concerned, the 
retraction of an instigation does not purge the instigator of his crime, though the 
fact is material as evidencing intention, or as explanatory of the meaning of the in¬ 
stigation. or as shewing that the offence was not committed in consequence thereof 3 
and it may in any case be proved in mitigation of sentence. Even in England, it 
has been held in the case of conspiracy that the entering into conspiracy completes 
the crime though a conspirator may withdiaw from it on the spot'altogether 
and no one be harmed. 4 The accused has a locus pcenitcntice before his offence 
is complete but not afteiwards, for then though he may have done all in his power 
to undo the mischief, it may still remain. 


Instigation 
be conveyed. 


must 


956. There is, of course, no instigation where the incitement to commit a 

crime is written and posted, but the letter never reached the 
addressee, oi if it is handed by him to some one else before 
reading it. 5 In such a case though there is no abetment, 

the attempt to abet would be complete. 6 

956A. An instigation may be conveyed through the medium of a third party 
in which case there may be no direct communication between the abettor and the 
actor. So if A order his servant to hire another to murder B and the servant hires C 
with the money of A, A is an abettor in the same way and to the same extent as if 
he had himself hired C to commit the deed. 7 And so Lord Coke, commenting on the 
Statute of Westminster relating to abetment, said : “ Under the word ‘ aid ’ are 
comprehended all persons, counselling, abetting, plotting, assenting, consenting and 
encouraging to do the act and not present when it is committed." 8 

957. But a person instigating one offence cannot be held responsible 
... f T . .... for the commission of an offence wholly different from that 

urn la 1 1 y. ^e h a( j instigated. 9 Thus, if A, command B to burn 

C’s house, and he in so doing commits a robbery, in which case A though an abettor 
of the burning is not an abettor of the robbery. 10 So again, it A incite B to steal 
C’s goods on the road and B breaks into C’s house for the purpose, A is an abettor 
of theft, but not of house-breaking. 11 So where several soldiers empowered to 
arrest a person unlawfully broke into his house and some of the soldiers began to 
plunder and steal his goods, the question arising whether all were equally liable, 
Holt, C. J., said: “ That they were all engaged in an unlawful act is plain, 
for they could not justify breaking a man's house without making a demand first, 
yet all those who were not guilty of the stealing were acquitted, notwithstanding 
their being engaged in one unlawful act of breaking the door, for this reason because 
they knew not of such intent but it was a chance opportunity of stealing where¬ 
upon some of them did lay hands." 12 

958. In order then to make a man liable for instigation there must be 
something to show that it had influenced the actor, which may be presumed if 
he had substantially carried out the instigation. On the other hand, if his act 
was substantiallv different, it could not be presumed to be due to the 


(1) 1 Halo P. C. 618 

(2) Higgins, 2 East 5 ; Gregory, L. R. 1. C. 
C. R. 77. 

(3) S. 116 

(4) Per Bayley, J., in DeBcrenger, 3 M. & 

S. 67 (76) ; Bridgewater case (unrep.), cited 

per Lord Coleridge, L. C. C. J., in Mogul 
Steamship Co v. McCfregor Gow & Co., 21 Q. 
B. D. 544 (549) ; Sushil Chandra, 6 O. L. J. 
210, 51 I. C. 449. 

(5) Ransford, 13 Cox C. C. 9; followed in 


Sheo Dial Mai, 16 A. 389. 

(6) Ransford, 13 Cox C. C. 9. 

(7) Per Foster, J., in McDaniel, 19 St, Tr. 
746 (804) ; Earl of Somerset, 2 St. Tr. 966. 

(8) Per Foster, J., McDaniel, 19 St. Tr. 
746 (805). 

(9) Fost. 369. 

(10) 1 Hale 617; 4 Black 37. 

(11) Plowd. 475. 

(12) Anon, 1 Le?ch 7, Ncte (a). 
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instigation. . If, for instance, A oiders 3 to murder C by poison and 3 instead of 
poisoning him murders him by a sword or other weapon or by any other means, A is 
an abettor of the murder, for the principal object is attained though not in the 
manner suggested. 1 So if A instigates 3 to steal C’.v goods on the road and 3 
breaks into his house as stated before, A is not an abettor of house-breaking 
though he has abetted theft. But if in such a case A had incited# to steal goods 
in C s house, but not to break into it, and 3 nevertheless broke in to effect the theft 
A would be accessory to the breaking, because A, having commanded house- 
trespass, 3 had committed house-breaking which is not a very different offence. 2 
In fact an abettor is liable for the probable consequences of his abetment though 
not for the consequences not so connected with it. 3 So that if A advise# to rob 
r'u a ? d n ln robbin & hlm he kllls hlm » a is liable as an accessory to the killing whether 

. • * <*i i or upon anv other motive 

operating at the time of the robbery. So again, if A orders B to bum the house of 

C whmh B does, but the flames e^end and destroy D's house, A is liable as an 
abettoi ot the burning of the houses of both C and D. A 


959. But does the same principle extend to a case in which A orders B 
to murder C and B by mistake murders D ? It is said that, in such a case, A is not 

I 1 ,, B k ut , t i? ( ; soundness of this view may be gravely doubted. Suppose A 
had described C to B by his stature, appearance and the like, and B mistook, from 
the description ^1 gave, D for C and killed him, could it be said that A was not 

1 1 n | aj i" i ^ • _ case A would be certainly 

liable. But suppose that in such a case B knew C and D. and B having a grudge 

ahSted'n’ W ‘i th t? '! conv( - nient to despatch him,could it be said that/I had 

t s dcath • rhe true solution of the question is thus proposed by Foster : 

h/hip d ^.P rinclpal . comm ' t the felony he stands charged with under the influence 
of the flagitious advice; and was the event in the ordinary course of things, a probable 

“ea rSullv and Vn l0ny ? , ° F ** he ' f ?» owin « the suggestions of his own wicked 
subj!>ctT”« ' knowin K 1 y commit a felony of another kind, or upon a different 


960. But where the offence is committed in prosecution of some unlawful 
purpose, all persons who had gone in order to give assistance, if need were^or carrying 

mS be committedTn 6 , WOuld be e(piall y liab le for any offence which 

fn Drosecutiin of th a . C0mm c 0n d f and that («) the offence was committed 
n prosecution of that design. So where a number of men some of whom were 

armed with sticks met to commit rioting, and A ordered one of them his servant B 

to strike, whereupon, B who was unarmed picked up a stick lying bv chance on the 

rTuI r W 't h n VVhl -* h , c , omm u ltted grievous hurt it was held that Awls liable though 

h »' 7 h . .« «* assembly reived tote stotfd 

f h h m P1 . Cke l’ UP to use d 8 So the creditor, who ordered his servaS to carry 

off his debtor s cattle in satisfaction of his debt, which he did, keeping the cattle 

in h.s own custody, was convicted of abetment of theft* Instigation todoa certain 
act implies its negative. So where a person asked another to suppress certain facts 
in giving his evidence,,t was held to amount to the abetment of giving false evSence ’o 

961 * Misrepresentation or Concealment as Abetment-Instigation 

Explanation 1 . may consist not only in the direct incitement to crime but it 

which a person is boun3S tisctoZ' 1 ' ° r conceaIment of’a fact 

or indirectly. The illustration pr^^S' SH 


(1) Fost. 369, 370; 2 Hawk. P C C 

s. 20. 

(2) 13ac. Max. Reg. 16. 

(•'*) S. H 1, post (q. v.). 

(4) Fost. 370. 

(r>) Saunders, Plowd. 475; 1 Hale 431 
26 


29, 


( 6 ) Fost. 372. ~ 

(7) Rassokoollah, 12 W. R. 51 

( 8 ) Rassokoollah, 12 W R 51 

\s% M £ d T e ' 3 W ' R ' 2: Tarinee 

(10) Andy Chetty, 2 M. H. C. R. 438. 
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is not C. There is a warrant for the arrest of C. He represents to the officer execut- 
mg the warrant that B is C, and theieby causes the officer to arrest B. The officer 
is guilty of wrongful restiaint, but A is guilty of abetment. Here A was not under 
any legal obligation to assist the officer, but having preferred his assistance he could 
not deceive him. But, if in such a case, suppose that the officer had arrested B , 
mistaking him for C, and A had not disabused him of his mistake, would A have been 
liable as an abettor ? Certainly not. Because he was not bound to correct the 
officer and his omission to correct him could not visit him the consequence of insti¬ 
gation. But if he had been under some legal obligation to make the disclosure, 
his omission would then have been “ a wilful concealment of a material fact which 
he was bound to disclose " within the meaning of this explanation. 1 So an omission 
to give information about the commission of a crime does not amount to abetment, 
unless such obligation involves a breach of a legal obligation. 2 So a policeman 
or a chowkidar, failing to give information about the commission of a cognizable 
crime, would be guilty of wilful concealment within the meaning of this explanation, 
and so would also be a zemindar in certain particular cases. But a private individual 
is only morally, not legally, bound and if he omits to do what he ought to do, he may 
suffer in conscience or character, but the law will not touch him. 3 So under the 
Police Act a police-officer is always on duty in his district, and bound to shelter 
every person in custody, and to arrest persons committing assaults likely to cause 
grievous bodily injury. If, therefore, he purposely keeps out of the way, knowing 
that some prisoners are likely to be tortured to make confessions, he is guilty of abet¬ 
ment. 4 

962. As all acts amounting to abetment must have been done prior to 
the act which constitues the crime, any subsequent knowledge of the crime is wholly 
insufficient to constitute abetment. 5 And even when a person is shown to have 
possessed previously knowledge of a design on the part of anothei to commit a crime, 
and that he had spoken to him about it would be insufficient to constitute abetment, 
unless it is at the same time showm that the person aware of the design had instigated 
the other by word oi deed to commit the offence. 6 Here, again, the case of a police- 
officer would be different, for it is shown that he was aware of such a design, he 
becomes liable as an abettor 7 for he has then a higher duty to discharge, the 
omission of which exposes him to the same penalty as if he were an abettor. 


Intention or Pre- 


963. A mere intention or preparation to instigate is neither instigation 

nor abetment. A person who asks a doctor to supply her 
with poison to enable her to poison her son-in-law, does not 
paration. attempt murder of her son-in-law. She may, however, be 

charged for abetting the doctor to abet her to commit murder, and in so far as she 
abets him, she is guilty of abetment.® Here there was instigation, because the 
object was disclosed. But suppose that in such a case the accused had asked for the 
poison without disclosing her object, then theie would have been no abetment 
at all. So where one Baku took her grand-daughter-from Sholapur to Tuljapur, 
a place in the Nizam's dominions, her object being to dedicate her to a temple as a 
Murli, a class of persons who generally lead a life of prostitution, it was held with 
reference to the applicability of section 108-A that the conduct of the accused in the 
British territory did not amount to anything more than mere preparation, and that 
her intentions to dispose of her daughter for prostitution did not amount to an 
abetment within the meaning of this section. 9 But where a number of persons, 
being aware of the objects of the members of an unlawful assembly, departed from 
the locality where such assembly was formed, it could not be said that their failure 


(1) Cooverji, 9 Bom. L. R. 159 (161). 

(2) Khadim Shaikh, 4 B. L. R. (A. C.) 7. 

(3) Per Glover, J., in Khadim Sheikh, 4 B. 
L. R. (A. C.) 7 ; Latif Khan, 20 B. 394. 

(4) Latif Khan, 20 B. 394; Kali Churn Gan- 

gooly, 21 W. R. 11. See expl. 2, relied on in 

the last case. 


(5) Shumeeruddeen, 2 W. R. 40. 

(3) Venkatasami, ( 1866) Weir (3rd Ed.) 187. 

(7) S. 119. 

(8) S. 108, Expl. 4; Bakhtawar, (Rep. 1882) 
P. R. No. 24. 

(9) Baku, 24 B. 287. s. 108-A, Comm. 
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to remain and oppose the assembly amounted to instigation and in direct support 

dorume^t S T b y ' a person receives without objection an unstamped 

document, he cannot be held to have abetted its execution as such. 2 

964. Abetment by Conspiracy.—An abettor by instigation may not 

“Secondly. ’ ’ only be content with his instigation. He may " engage with 

dnW nf tw ti • » ° ne K° r u m0re person ° r persons ln an V conspiracy for the 
doing of that thing, in which case he not only instigates but conspires to commit 

a crime an act punishable under s. 120-B. The fact that he conspires in addition 

to instigating does not, however, aggravate his offence except in the four cases 

mentioned in s. 121-A (conspiracy to wage war), s. 311 (Thug), s. 401 (belonging to 

a gang of thieves), s. 402 (being a member of an assembly of dacoits). An agreement 

or combination to do an unlawful thing or to do a lawful thing by unlawful means 

1 amounts t0 a criminal offence. 3 Before the enactment of Chapter V-A 

h ’ C °f P m aCy aS f/ h , was treated as onJ y a species of abetment and was held 
be punishable as such (s. 120). But conspiracy ielates to the stage of prepaia- 
tion rather than abetment and though when it develops beyond the preparatory 
stage it amounts to and is punishable as an abetment. A mere conspiracy does not 
amount to abetment, 8 and is not punishable as such. In order to constitute cons¬ 
piracy foui things are essential(t) there must be at least two persons ; («) they 

engage 1,1 the commission of an act ; (in) " an act or omission ” must 

takeif nbro 11 ', pUrSUance f of that conspiracy ; and (ro) that act or omission must have 
taken place in order to the doing of that thing." 8 A person A may propose to 

proposa 1 is met by the first clause. But it is clear that if B agrees, he is equally guilty 
His case is met by this clause. As soon as A and B agree both become liable • B 
unde 1 tins clause, and A both under this and the last clauses. If B dissents A is 
neverthdess liable as an instigator under the last clause, though neither A nor B 
s liable under this. The two clauses thus then overlap, but this clause is intended 
to cover cases which, but for it, would not fall under the first or next clause 

965. Now as regards the first requisite it goes without saying that a man 

(i) Two or More cons P lr e with himself. He must have at least one 

must Join. another to conspire with. That other may or may not be 

tn , . an ac * u lt- In England the two must not, however be related 

“ thou»h“ tt Sb ^ d "f ,0r in the'eye of the 

ofcnce if'cons qUirCd t0 con u stitute a conspiracy, both wifi be acquitted of that 

spiracy cannot be established against any one of them.® ( § 126). 

966. Not only must theie be two persons, but the two must be " engaged ’’ 

(11) They must ! n the conspiracy. If one engages an innocent person as 
“ Engage. ’ ’ * lls a K ent for the commission of a crime, there is no conspiracy 


(1) AtimAli, 4 C.W.N. 500. A private 
citizen is under no obligation to take upon 

h ' n YTl f of unla "ful assemblies, 

(2) Janki, 7 li. 82; Mithulal. 8 A. 18- 

Shawe Bwm, 11 Bur. L. R 34 ’ s 

(3) S 120-A. 


(4) Tirumal Reddi, 24 M. 523; Sushil 
Chandra, 6 O. L. J. 210, 51 I. C. 449 

a i he , r AH ■ < 1879 ) p R No. 18. ’ 

(6) Kalit Munda, 28 C. 797. 

(7) 1 Hawk., c. 572, s. 8. 

(8) See S. 120-A, Comm .post. 

(1902)^Tb^39 2 3 ?■ ° A 4 ’ 1 Plumm ” 

„ 339 ’ J°& lban Ghose, 9 C. L T 

o63, Abdool Kureem, 4 C. 10. * •* 
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and put them under the tram. Kelly was absent when this was done, but he returned 
and took away the stolen oats with the rest. It was contended for Kelly that he 

S which h b ft convicted of - but Ma ^, J„ said that it was all one transaction 
in which both concurred, and that both having concurred, and both being present at 

some parts of the transaction, both might be convicted.’ They would be -convicted 

here of conspiracy under s. 120-A, which is much wider than the abetment 

punishable under this section or the rule enacted in s. 34. Indeed, almost all cases 

H c nn im’ result ! n ? m crime thereupon, would fall under the head of conspiracy, 

sniratof ^ th0 abettor ’ f such ' ma Y be less guilty than the com 

spirator, as, where he merely instigates another to do a thing which the other may not 

a h ree to do in which case, the offence abetted is not actually committed in conse¬ 
quence of the abetment An example would suffice to illustrate the difference 
A instigates B to murder C, B refuses. Heie A has abetted B but there is no conspir¬ 
acy. b\en in such a case, B agrees to commit murder, but does no other overt 
act in pursuance of the agreement, neither A nor B can be charged of conspiracy, 
iffiu, if B does an overt act, both A and B would be equally guilty though in a case of 
abetment A would be less guilty than B. The distinction between®the two cases 
is at times fine and in many cases, it is without a difference ; but the distinction 
exists and has been made in the law, which must be recognised. 


., * • %7 ; S ° T abetment 1S concerned, one thing is, however, clear, namely, 

iw L n u r T,. t0 char gf„ a Person with abetment under this clause, it must be shown 
that he had engaged in the conspiracy. That engagement of necessity postu¬ 
lates knowledge of the common design. It is not necessary that all co-con- 
spnators should be equally informed as to the details, for there is always 
such a thing as an inner circle in conspiracy but they must at least be aware of the 
general purpose of the plot, and that purpose must, of course, be unlawful. The 
engagement here spoken of may consist of nothing beyond a mere connivance and 
countenance on their part, as where a woman prepaied herself for suttee in the presence 
of the prisoners who followed her to the pyre, and stood by her, one of them, her 
s cp-son ciying Ram, Ram, and another asking the deceased to repeat 

Ram, Ram in order to become suttee, on which the Court found that the 
prisoners had all engaged with her in a conspiracy for the commission of the suttee * 

1 lie test of guilt in such cases is not what was the object of the accused, but whether, 
ha v mg regard to the immediate object of the instigation or conspiracy, the act done 
y the principal is one which, according to ordinary experience and common sense, 
the abettor must have foreseen as probable. 1 2 3 

968. The third essential element of this clause is that in order to con- 

(iii) There must be an< ^ complete a conspiracy there must take 

Consequent Act. place an act or omission in pursuance of that conspiracy.” 

All that this phrase means is that there is no conspiracy so 
long as it rests in intention merely. Two or more persons may be animated by the 
same intention. But the mere community of intention is not conspiracy. The law 
distinguishes between acts intended and acts done. If, however, they agree to carry 
out theii intention into effect, their agreement is an act in advancement of the 
intention which each of them has conceived in his mind. So Willes, J., said : 

A conspiracy consist not merely in the intention of two or more, but in the agree¬ 
ment of two or more to do an unlawful act, or to do a lawful act by unlawful means. 
So long as such a design rests in intention only, it is not indictable. When two agree 
to carry it into effect, the very plot is an act in itself, and the act of each of the 
parties, promise against promise, actus contra actum, capable of being enforced if 
lawful, punishable if for a criminal object or for the use of criminal means.” 4 

969. Such an agreement may be proved by words spoken or acts and cir¬ 
cumstances evidencing confederacy and common purpose. That purpose must be 
a defined act and not some vague suspicion resting upon no solid foundation. 


(1) Kelly, 2 C. & K. 379. See S. 120-A, post. (3) Mathura Das, 6 A. 491. 

(2) Mohit Pandey, 3 N. W. P. H. C. R. 316 (4) Mulcahy, L. R. 3 H. L. 306 (317); 

Ram Dial, 36 A. 26. Quinn v.Leatham, (1901) A. C. 495. 
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Wheie, for instance, one Sher Ali, a transfrontier resident, was found concealed in 
a deserted house in a village in the Kohat district with three companions, all armed 
to the teeth, the Commissioner convicted them under section 393, but the Chief 
Court of the Punjab reversed it on appeal, holding that the mere assembling of a 
number of persons together with general intention of committing theft, and not 
for the purpose of committing a specific theft or theft of specific property, cannot 
be considered to amount to the abetment of an offence : “ There must be a design 
to commit a specilic offence before a person can be held guilty of abetment of 
such offence by having conspired with others to commit it.” 1 In this case the men 


were evidently lying in wait in pursuance of a conspiracy, the nature and object 
of that conspiracy was not ascertainable, but it could have been presumed that the 
facts warranted an inference that the men contemplated some heinous crime—it may 
have been theft, it may have been murder. If so, the case would appear to have 
satisfied the test laid down by Willes, J., of a completed conspiracy. But as a mere 
conspiracy is not an oftence unless it is a conspiracy to commit a ciime, the men 
could not be convicted of abetment in the absence of any evidence as to the crime 
that had in view. Where a person intended to forge a document and for that pur¬ 
pose he conspired with others, and to that end he prepared a draft and purchased 
a stamp-paper upon which he was about to copy it ; the stamp-paper purchased 

_. t ^ 3^ tl in order to complete the instrument, he 

applied to a witness to furnish him with a Telugu date corresponding with the English 
date, which it was intended the forgery should bear ; it was held that the facts 
were sufficient to warrant a conviction of the accused for abetment of forgery. 2 In this 
case the accused had already performed some acts in pursuance of the conspiracy. 
These acts were held to have constituted forgery, but the High Court rightly remaiked 
that the draft could not pass for the original and was, therefore, not a forgery, nor 
was it an attempt at one, since there was no beginning of the commission of the act. 
It was a preparation for an attempt, but no one can be convicted foi a mere prepa¬ 
ration, as the law allows a locus poenitcntice , and will not hold that a person has 
attempted a crime until he has passed beyond the stage of preparation. 


970 . The distinction between preparation for an attempt, an attempt, 
Attempt and Pre- and an abetment must, therefore, be clearly borne in mind, 
paration Distinguish- Against a preparation merely, there is a locus pcenitenticB 
e ‘ against an attempt there is none. Some attempts are com¬ 

plete offences in themselves and they are punishable as such, 3 others are punishable 
under the general provisions of section 511. An act may amount to a preparation, 
but not to an attempt, whilst another may amount only to an abetment. The former 
consists in planning, designing and arranging means and measures necessary for the 
commission of an offence ; the latter is the direct movement towards the commission 
after the preparation is made. It is not of the essence of an attempt any more than 
of abetment that there should be a power in the offender to complete the offence. 
For a person may be convicted of attempting to shoot with a gun which could not 
be discharged. 4 So a person may be convicted of picking a pocket, which, in fact, 
was empty. 8 So where a woman erroneously believing herself to be with child! 
conspired with other persons to administer drugs to herself or to use instruments 
on herself with intent to procure abortion, she was held to be guilty of conspiracy 
to procure abortion, though abortion was impossible. 6 In one case, the prisoner 
having had a quarrel with the prosecutor threatened “to burn him up.” He went 
to a neighbouring stack, and kneeling down close to it, struck a lucifer match but 
discovering that he was watched, blew out the match and went away Pollock C B 
tokl the jury that the prisoner might be convicted of ar. attempt if they thought 
that he had intended to set fire to the stack and would have done so, if he had not 
been interrupted. “ It is clear that every act committed by a person with the view 


(1) Sher Ali , (1870) P. R. 18. 

(2) Padala Venkatasami, 3 M. 4. 

(3) E. g., ss. 121, 124, 125, 130, 

308, 309. 


307, 


l7 4) Cox U loT r ‘ h ' 0892)2 Q- B - 3 : Jackson, 

(5) Ring, 7 Cox 491. 

(6) Whitchurch, 24 Q. B. D. 420. 
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of committing the felonies therein mentioned is not within the Statute- as for inst-nce 

ly and directly tending to the execution of the principal crime and committed bv 

tfonTntn 16 " Un t Cr suc T h . clrcumstances as that he h as the power of carrying his inten- 
ron mfo execution. If two persons were to agree to commit a felony, and one of 

em were, in execution of his share in the transaction, to purchase an instrument 

bm mt PUrP ° Se, ^ ha / W ° UldP ? a sufficient overt act in an indictment for conspiracy 
but not in an indictment of this nature.”' i y 

or. 971 ' The acts °. f one co-conspirator are thus the acts of all, for which thev 
are conjointly responsible. As Couch, C. J., said: ‘‘Where seveial persons are 
proved to have combined together for the same illegal purpose anT act done by 
one of the parties in pursuance of the original concerted plan, and with reference to 
the common object is in the contemplation of the law the act of the whole Each 
party is an agent of the others in carrying out the objects of the conspiracy 

and doing anything in furtherance of the common design.” 1 2 So if A live in Calcutta 
he may be tried at Patna for the acts of his agent there 3 4 Calcutta 

972. Lastly, the act or illegal omission must have been done not only in 
(iv) “ In order to pursuance of the conspiracy, but also in pursuance of the 

° g that ° b]6Ct ° f the cons P irac y- Where an act is not performed 
resDonsibilitv Tf « m ^""1“ of the common design there can be no joint 

ttiu na\e to be more fully discussed under section 111. J 

973. Intentional Aid.—The third mode of abetment described in the 

“ Thirdly.” section is by intentionally aiding any act or illegal omission 

of __ arf • ., ! n the d ° m K of a thii rg. Any facility afforded to the doing 

TntenHnUi’ % he ex P la nation has it, equivalent to aiding in the doing of the thing. 

thl™ then consist of W either the doing of an act, directly assisting 

asJst W miS >° n ° f the - Cnme 1 a 01 ( , U) 11 ma y cons ist of an act which, though not directly 
a. sistmg its commission, affords facilities for its commission ; or again (Hi) it may 

not be an act at all, but an illegal omission resulting in the same consequence. 

974. Direct Acts.—Acts directly contributing to the commission of a 
crime o no present any difficulty. If the act was done intentionally to assist 
and it had that effect, the actor is unmistakably an abettor. As Bramwell, B., in a 
case tem the jury : Suppose two men go out together, and one of them holds a 
third man for the purpose of enabling his companion to cut that man’s throat, and 
his companion does so, no one could doubt that they were both equally guilty of 
murder. So where several persons act in concert to perpetrate a fraud, the act 
of each person is an intentional aid in prosecution of the common object. So if 
several make distinct parts of a forged instrument, each is liable, though he does not 

know by whom the other parts are executed, and though it is finished by one alone 
in the absence of the others. 5 


975. So in theft, the servant opening the door to let in thieves intentionally 
aids them so as to be an abettor. 6 So accomplicesstanding at a distance to help thieves 
in conveying the pioperty stolen are abettors even if they took no part in theft and 
were at such distance from the scene of offence as not to be able to assist in it. 7 So 
where one stole a horse and another assisted him in colouring and disguising it, he 
was held to be an accessory. 8 So persons who assist in the rescue of a prisoner 
are liable under this clause. In fact the assistance given may consist of any aid, 

(1) Taylor, 1 F. & F. 535. (6) Per Coleridge, J., in Tuckwell, C. 

(2) Ameer Khan, 17 W. R. 15 (18). & M. 215. The servant had, however, left 

(3) S. 180, illiis. (a) ; Ameer Khan, at the time of the robbery. 

17 W. R. 15 (16). (7) Kelly, R. & R. 421. 

(4) Jackson, 1 Cox 357. (8) Per William, J., in Lee, 6 C. & P. 536. 

(5) Kirkwood, R. & M. 304 ; Bineley, 

R. & R. 446. 
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Explanation 2. 


however small and distantly connected with the crime, but if it is given with the 
intention of assisting the malefactor in his crime, it amounts to abetment within 
the meaning of this clause. 

976. Abetment by Giving Facility.—This leads to the question of acts 

affording facility for the commission of a crime. If A wants 
to strike B and his companion ( lends him his stick with 

which he assaults B t C is guilty of abetment as by lending his stick to A he lias 
facilitated the causing of hurt to B.' Such was the case of Esiian Meah who happened 
to be present with one Bedoo, who. having had a difference, with his coolies, asked 
Eshan to biing him a dao which he did, with which Bedoo severely hurt a coolie: 

It is quite clear, that a person who, under the circumstances detailed by the 
evidence, gives a ciao into the hands cf another person, who has already given out 
his intention of coercing the party against whom he is acting by using the woids '1 
will see to this man must be presumed to be intentionally doing something in order 
to facilitate the commission of the: subsequent act, and therefore, in the words of the 
law, abets the commission of tlmt act.” 1 2 So where a ceitain Numghttr (a village 
authority) suspecting a woman to be big with child ordered two of the accused to 
seize her and take her to the house of the zemindar to account for it and the accused 
said that they would have to beat he r to make her ciinfess, and they then upon 
seized and tortured her till she died, it was held th.it the appellant's act in oidering 
her seizure nad facilitated the n line and that he was, therefore, liable as an abe ttor 
within the meaning of Explanation 2 of this section. 3 Mere it will be seen the 
accused was told of the beating beforehand, and he did nothing to prevent it. If 
he had not been made aware of it, his fate would have been piobably different as 
in the ease of the Head Constable who had deputed two Chowkidars to take a person, 
chaiged with being in possession of illicit liquor, home to fetch a bribe whom the 
Chowkidars confined and tortured on the way, in which case, the Chowkidars 
alone were held responsible tor their acts 4 

977. A priest who officiates to solemnize a bigamous marriage stands in 
the same predicament, 5 for, by his act he facilitates the commission of the offence 
of bigamy. But persons who are present at such marriage could not be charged 
with abetment nor those who granted accommodation in their house for the marriage, 
for it could have been equally celebrated cleswhere. 6 So where a theft had been 
committed in the house of the zemindar of a village and a report made to the Police, 

v* * • • . . , 1 t I ha, upon the scene, who commenced 

his investigation by collecting some Khangars in the zemindar’s house where he 
proceeded to torture them with a view to forcing them to give information, and it 
appeared that the accused who had given the house was at times present when the 
torturing was going on, it was held that the giving of the house and its use by the 
Sub-Inspector was the allowing of such facility for the commission of the act as to 
amount to abetment within the meaning of this explanation 7 “ We abo find ” 

s;ud Edge C J., and Blennerhassett. J„ “ that he (the accused) must have known 
that if he did not allow the Thanadar to use and occupy his house for the purpose 

i t0 T7 -^e me c' t / )rtur i ng wouId llave t0 be stopped, and could not be 
proceeded with. So the fact that the accused wrote and attested a sale-deed 

H rtf h PU r m by r a P r ” stltute j or purposes of prostitution would not expose 
them to the liability of abettors under section 372 , 9 for their assistance was not 

essential to the commission of the crime, which might have been completed by 

procuring other writers, or even without any writing. The facility afforded in,, 

then be such as was essential for the commission of the crime, in the complex 

organization of human soc.ety life is dependent upon constant human assTsSnce 

(1) Eshan Meah, 12 W. R. 52. 

(2) Eshan Meah, 12 W. R. 52 (53). 

(3) Doorgessur, 7 W. R. 97. 

(4) Luchman Singh, 31 C. 710. 

(5) Umi, 6 B 126. 


(6) lb. 

(7) Faiyaz Husain, (1896) A. W. N. 194. 

(8) lb., p. 19o. 

(9) Bondili Sankara Singh, (1884) 1 Weir 47. 
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It is not, however, 


r f ^ ie Madras High Court in a case remarked: “ The supplying 

Ot tood to a person about to commit a crime is not necessarily an abetment 

or tne crime..The supplying of necessary food to a person known to 

e engaged in crime is not per se criminal; but, if food weie supplied in order 
- u e cnmmal might go on a journey to the intended scene of the crime, or conceal 
lm ?j , w . 1 e waiting ^ or an opportunity to commit the crime, the supplying of food 
would be m ordei to facilitate the commission of the crime and might facilitate it.” 1 

979. Criminality therefore rests not so much on the facility given, as on 
its nature and effect and the intention with which it was given. For example, it is 
settled that mere presence at the commission of a crime is not an abetment of it, 
l t le person present has no authority to interfere. 2 But if the person present holds 
some position of rank and influence, so that his countenancing what takes place 
may under the circumstances, be held a direct encouragement, it may amount to 
an abetment. 3 Suppose, for instance, that a faction fight between the seivants 
of the two zemindars is going on, and one of them appears and watches it ; would 
not his dependants take courage and attempt deeds which they would not have 

°u GI ? V1Se ^ one ? suppose that a responsible officer of police withdraws on seeing 
that his subordinates were torturing a prisoner, or that he does nothing to prevent 
them from torturing him. In the first case he facilitates the commission of his crime 
by his withdrawal, in the other he is guilty of an illegal omission. 4 


980. When, however, there is no obligation, an act not so intended, but 
offering facility for the commission of the crime, cannot be condemned as criminal. 
Where, for instance, one A knew that B’s wife was carrying on a criminal intrigue 
with C, which B himself suspected. A informed him of an assignation which B’s 
wife had with her paramour, and A and B went thither, the latter armed with a 
stick, and B finding his wife in the act of committing adultery, pursued her paramour 
for fifty paces and then struck and killed him. B’s wife wanted to run away, but A 
detained her till B returned and turned upon her, striking her severely and leaving 
her for dead. A was convicted of abetting the murder of C, but the Chief Court 
held that A had abetted no offence. 5 Here it will be observed that A had distinctly 
afforded facility to B to meet C under circumstances which could not but have made 
A believe that B would commit an offence, if he saw C with his wife. But that was 
not his proximate intention, and in informing B of the ciiminal conduct of his wife 
with C he had done nothing wrong. Again, A ’s detention of B’s wife was not shown 
to have been with the object of enabling B to commit a murderous assault upon her. 
His acts, therefore, were innocent though they gave B the facility of killing C and 
grievously injuring his own wife. 


981. In the case of illegal omission criminal liability for abetment depends 

no less upon the provisions of this Code than upon the obliga- 

Illegal Omission. tion created or duty imposed by other laws. In the case of 

a person under such obligation, in order to constitute abet¬ 
ment, it must be shown that the accused intentionally 7 aided the offence by his non¬ 
interference. 6 But encouragement would be presumed in the case of a police- 
officer whose duty as a conservator and warden of peace is to prevent the commission 
of crime. If, therefore, he knows that a crime is being committed and does nothing 
to prevent it, he is guilty of an abetment on account of his illegal omission. So 
where a Head Constable of Police perceiving that his subordinates were about to 
toiture a piisoner left the place so as not to be a witness of what occurred, it was held 
that he was guilty of abetment of the offence that was committed in his absence. 
He certainly omitted to do that which he was bound to do. It was illegal in him, 
knowing that an offence of this kind was to be committed, to go away in order that 

(1) Litigant Ramanna, 2 M. 137. Mahomed Hossein, 5 W. R. 49. 

(2) S hidilingappa , (1896) B. U. C. 844. (5) Hussein, (1872) P. R. No. 30. 

(3) Lakshmi, (1886) B. U. C. 303. (6) Khaja Noorul Hossein alias Khaja 

(4) Kali Churn Gangooly, 21 W. R. 11 (12). Waheed Jan, 24 W. R. 26 (27, 28). 
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that crime should be committed. 1 In such a case it is immaterial that the torture 
was being applied by or under the ordeis of a superior officer. It is the duty of the 
police to shelter a person in custody, and to arrest persons committing assaults 
likely to cause grievous bodily injury. When the law imposes on a person a duty to 
act, his illegal omission to act renders him liable to punishment. Consequently, 
a policeman who stands by and does nothing to prevent a person being tortured by 
another, is guilty of abetment in the same manner as if he had actually encouraged 
it. 2 The same responsibility rests on Magistrates and other guardians of peace. 3 
In such cases the measure of responsibility is the duty imposed by law. A village 
Chowkidar in Bengal is not, for example, bound to prevent the commission of a non- 
cognizable case, e.g., extortion. 4 


982. There is a difference between an illegal omission to prevent an offence, 
and the illegal concealment of an offence about to be committed. The latter is, of 
course, punishable, 5 but as the Law Commissioners remarked: “ This is a remote 
and precarious aid, which, though deserving of punishment is surely very different 
from that which is supposed to be rendered in the former case, conducing by an im¬ 
mediate influence and a positive efficacy to the commission of the offence." 6 


108. A person abets an offence who abets either the commission of 

Abettor an °^ ence i or the commission of an act which would 

be an offence, if committed by a person capable by law 
of committing an offence with the same intention or knowledge as that of 
the abettor. 


Explanation 1 .— The abetment of the illegal omission of an act may 

amount to an offence although the abettor may not himself be bound to do 
that act. 


Explanation 2.—To constitute the offence of abetment, it is not neces¬ 
sary that the act abetted should be committed, or that the effect requisite 
to constitute the offence should be caused. 


Illustrations. 


(tf) A instigates II to murder C. B refuses to do so 
commit murder. 


A is guilty of abetting B to 


{b) A instigates B 
recovers from the wound. 


to murder D. B in pursuance of the instigation 
A is guilty of instigating B to commit murder. 


stabs D. D 


Explanation 3.—It is not necessary that the person abetted should be 
capable by law of committing an offence, or that he should have the same 
guilty intention or knowledge as that of the abettor, or any guilty intention 
or knowledge. 


Illustrations. 

(a) A, with a guilty intention, abets a child or a lunatic to commit an act which would 
be an offence, if committed by a person capable by law of committing an offence, and having 
the same intention as A . Here A , whether the act be committed or not, is guilty of abetting 
an offence. 

(b) A , with the intention of murdering Z, instigates B, a child under seven years of age, 
to do an act which causes Z’s death. B, in consequence of the abetment, does the act in the 
absence of A and thereby causes Z’s death. Here, though B was not capable by law of 
committing an offence, A is liable to be punished in the same manner as if B had been 
capable by law of committing an offence, and had committed murder, and he is therefore 
subject to the punishment of death. 

(c) A instigates B to set fire to a dwelling-house. B , in consequence of the unsoundness 
of his mind, being incapable of knowing the nature of the act, or that he is doing what is 
wrong or contrary to law, sets fire to the house in consequence of A's instigation. B has 
committed no offence, but A is guilty of abetting the offence of setting fire to a dwelling- 
house, and is liable to the punishment provided for that offence. 


(1) Kali Churn Gangooly, 21 W. R. 11 (12). (4) GopalChunder 8 C 728 

(2) Latif Khan, 20 B. 394. (5) S. 119. 

(3) Appanna Htgade, (1899) 1 Weir 52; (6) First Report s 210 

Krishna Shetti, (1891) 1 Weir 50. 
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k i ^ ^ nten ^j n g to cause a theft to be committed, instigates B to take nronertv 
beiongmgto Z out of ZS possession. A induces II to believe that the property belongs to 

B -fct P / h ° Perty ° Ut 0f Z ' S Possession, in good faith, believing it to be A S property 

theft But ^ L h -H 1SC °f nCe K n ' d " eS " 0t take dishonestlv ' and therefore does ncTcommit 
committed^ theft. 817 abettlQ § theft liable to the same punishment as if B had 

Explanation 4. The abetment of an offence being an offence, the abet- 
ment of such an abetment is also an offence. 

Illustration. 

and C'commiftf f ^ inSti ° ate C t0 murJer Z - 3 accordingly instigates C to murder 2, 

his oSenc^with th ffe T C ' consequence of BS instigation. B is liable to be punished for 

i „ i 7 Umih " lentlt u r murder; and. as A instigated B to commit the offence, 

is also liable to the same punishment. 

Explanation 5.—It is not necessary to the commission of the offence 
ot abetment by conspiracy that the abettor should concert the offence with 
the person who commits it. It is sufficient if he engage in the conspiracy 
tn pursuance of which the offence is committed. 

Illustration. 

« T> CertS w , ith B , a plan for Poisoning Z. It is agreed that A shall administer the 
“ th .nn explains the plan to C, mentioning that a third person is to administer the 
Jj I- ’ ■. . W1 ,, 1 ? >ut mentioning A s name. C agrees to procure the poison, and procures and 

™ 7 A- B • r the P ur P°se of its being used in the manner explained. A administers the 

P ' ' i ies in consequence. Here, though A and C have not conspired together, vet C 

nas been engaged in the conspiracy in pursuance of which Z has been murdered. C has 

therefore committed the offence dehned in this section, and is liable to the punishment for 


murder. 

[Person —s. 11. 


Act —s. 33. 

Offence —s. 40 


Intention —ss. 34, etc. 

Abets — S. 107.] 


Knowledge —s. 35. 


983. Analogous Law. — This section was re-drafted after it left the hands 
• ot the original committee, in whose draft it stood as clause 87. It is now far more 

rompreheasu’e and complete, and in substance it is based on the English Law, with 
t us dilteience that while in England a person employing an innocent agent to com¬ 
mit a crime will be dealt with as a principal here he still remains an abettor, though 
t le principal was only a tool in his hands. Thus in England the abettor of a child 
under 7 or a mad man, or any person of defective mind would be the principal ex 
necessitate, though he were absent when the thing was done ; l he would be under 
the Code liable only as an abettor. But, as the Law Commissioners remark the 
effect in each case is the same. 2 In other respects the section is in entire harmony 
with the English Law and the explanations are taken from its decided cases. 

984. Principle. — This section defines an abettor to mean (i) the abettor 

of an offence, and (ii) the abettor of an act which would have been normally an offenec 

were it not for the incapacity of the actor. The reason for holding the abettor liable 

in the second case is self-evident. He is in fact the sole auth or of the crime, but as 

the punishment is in each case the same, 3 it is a distinction iwithout a difference 

foi whether he is called an abettor or the principal he can in either case be equally 
punished. 

985. Meaning of Words.— “ The commission of an act” which is crim¬ 
inal though the actor is exempt from punishment. “ The abetment of an illegal 
omission, as where a private peison advises a police officer to withdraw from a scene 
of torture. Here he would not have been guilty if he had himself withdrawn, but 
his abetment of the police officer who was in duty bound to stay and stop the tor¬ 
ture is criminal. “ Or that the effect requisite should be caused ”: Suppose, for instance, 
that a person advises another to kill by means of charms would it be an abetment ? 
Under the clause it will be, but this seems doubtful (§ 991 ). " Should be capable 
bylaw,’ e.g. t a child, a person non compos mentis', ^^illustrations. “ Abetment 
of an abetment,” as where A requests B to induce C to murder D, and B does so 

(1) Fost. 349. 

(2) First Report, 182. 


(3) S. 109. 
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Here B abets murder and A abets B's abetment. 1 “Abetment bv conspiracy": 
Members of secret societies seldom know the actual perpetrators of "the crime. So 
where persons are balloted for to commit crimes only the person reading the ballots 
knows the name of the person deputed to do the deed. 

986. Who is an Abettor.—The last section defines only the abetment of 
a thing Now a thing may or may not be an offence. If it is an offence, the person 
who abets is here defined to be the abettor. If it is not an offence because of the 
incapacity of the actor, the person abetting its commission is also an abettor. But 
if it is not an offence at all, then the person abettmg its commission is not an abet¬ 
tor, and that act ceases to have any meaning in the Code. 2 In order then that 
there should be an abettor liable to punishment, thore must be at least an act which 
must possess the ingredients of an offence. But every act implies the author of that 
act. That person may not himself be liable to punishment, but he must have com¬ 
mitted the act either by himself or in participation with some one else In the 
former case he is the principal and in the latter case a conspiiator. And abetment 
is possible only in these two cases. If, therefore, there is neither, no person can be 
proceeded against as an abettor though his act may have been illegal. 

i 987. Such was the case where a Mahomedan infant girl aged six, possess¬ 
ed of considerable properties, had been tin ice married to three different persons 
by persons who professed to be her guardians. She was first given away in 
marriage to A by her mother, which marriage was, however, invalid, as the proper 
persons to give her away in marriage were her paternal uncles and not her mother. 
Consequently, another marriage was solemnized between the same parties at which 
one paternal uncle, Abdul Subhan, was alleged to be present and to have given 
away the bride. A few weeks later her third marriage was solemnized at which 
both her guardian uncles Abdul Karim and Abdul Subhan were alleged to 
be present, who gave her away in marriage to another man. Thus her two 

, w £ urc ; charged for abetting a bigamous marriage under sections 109 
and 494 of the Code. The Sessions Judge found that Abdul Subhan who had 

taken part in the second marriage was not present at the third marriage He 
was accordingly acquitted, Abdul Karim alone being convicted of abetment 
But the High Court, on appeal set aside his conviction, holding that as the infant 
was a mere cypher in the transaction, the acquittal of Abdul Subhan removed 
the only other giound upon which the accused could have been convicted • "To 
establish a charge of abetment under the Penal Code, the accused must be moved 
either to have instigated or aided some other person to commit the offence or to 
have engaged with anothei in a conspiracy for the commission of the offence The 
acquittal of Abdul Subhan, who was jointly charged with the prisoner, puts an end 
to the case of the conspiracy, for except with Abdul Subhan, there is no evidence to 
support a case of conspiracy. If, therefore, the conviction can be upheld, it must be 
in consequence of the prisoner having instigated oi aided Harunissa to’contract a 
second marriage. The evidence shows that Harunissa took no part in nor was 
present at the ceremony which the prisoner caused to be performed in her name. 

.Although the effect of the ceremony would have been, supposing the prisoner 

was acting within the authority given him by law, to bind the infant by the marriage 
so contracted yet she was not less personally a stranger to both the ceremony and 
the contract. Assuming the facts and law to be as found and laid down by the Ses¬ 
sions Coin t, the prisoner has committed an illegal act in disposing of his infant ward 
in marriage after he knew that she had been previously lawfully disposed of in 
marriage by the younger paternal uncle; but, in doing this act, he was according 
to the evidence, the sole actor; and the act, though illegal, is not, if done by one 
person alone, an offence provided for by the Penal Code.” 3 This case then 

(JJ f" v. Morgan, 1 Weir 48 

(2) Puma Chandra, 41 C. 17 ; Parapravan (3) Abdul Kareem, 4 C. 10. 
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establishes that an abettor must either be an instigator or a conspirator. Consequ- 
ently, a married woman cannot be held to abet her own abduction. 1 

988. Then again, as the Code does not regard accessories after the fact in 

the light of abettors, 2 persons who support the abettor 
Subsequent Acts cannot be tried for subsequent abetment. Where, for in- 
Inoperative. stance, a person, makes a false charge against another, the 

i . , offence is complete. Persons who support his false charge 

v their evidence cannot then be tried as abettors not for their previous acts, but 
ior Having given their evidence subsequently in support of the charge. 3 So where 
the accused removed certain things from the house of his father with whom he was 
m mg and gave them to a woman with whom he was on intimate terms, it was held 
that the woman could not be an abettor of theft 4 though on a proper case being 
made out she might have been convicted of receiving stolen property. So where A 
entered the house of B without his permission and committed adultery with his wife, 
A could be convicted both of house-trespass and adultery, the two offences being 
aihtmct, but B s wife could not be convicted of the abetment of house-trespass though 
she may have invited A: 5 A person may be charged both for the abetment as 
well as tor the commission of an offence, but if he is convicted of the main offence, 
he cannot be also convicted of the abetment of the same offence. 6 


989. It will be observed that the section makes no distinction between 

Agent Innocent a P r 3 nc ipal who is innocent and one who is himself guilty. 
T t? ] a \ • e ^ er case the offence of the abettor remains the same. 7 

n ng and, however, in the former case the principal is regarded merely as an agent 

an * ? e ^ettor is tieated as the real principal. The difference is, however, not 
material for the result is in each case the same. In England, such an offender would 
e punished as a principal—here he would be punished as an abettor. For example, 
i a person cashed a forged note in England through another who was ignorant about 
t le forgery, the act of the latter would be the act of the former, though he was then 
a -nt qui facit per alium facit per se. He will then be punished as the principal, 8 
though under this section his act would be that of an abettor only. So if A poisons 
thiough B, A is an accessory only if B is amenable as a principal but not otherwise. 9 

990. The case contemplated in the first explanation is different to the cases 
Explanation l. arising under the section. It assumes the presence of two 

persons and it then apportions their criminal liability. The 
explanation relates to the same person and shows that he may be guilty as an abettor, 
though as a principal he may be innocent. Such a case arises where a private 
person instigates a police-officer to leave a scene of cognizable offence which it is 
his duty to prevent. Here the policeman is guilty of an illegal omission, and 
therefore, of an abetment of the offence committed in his presence. The private 
person is guilty of no such offence, as it was not his duty to interfere. He is 
however guilty of abetting the police-officer in his illegal omission, and, as such, he 
is guilty of abetment, though he was not himself bound to do the act which it was 
the duty of the police-officer to do. 


991. Act or Effect Immaterial.—The second explanation lays down a rule 
Explanation 2 which has already been considered, and which, indeed, flows 

from the definition of abetment. As before remarked, 
abetment depends upon the instigation, and not upon the effect it has upon 
another. As was observed in a case, “ the offence of abetment by instigation 
depends upon the intention of the person who abets, and not upon the act which 


(1) Jhundoo v. Ahmed Deen, (1866) P. R. 
No. 40 ; Phalia v. Jiwan Singh, (1871) P. R; 
No. 6 ; Wahabji, Mt., (1875) P. R. No. 14. 
Natha Singh, (1883) P. R. No. 11, over¬ 
ruling Syad Ahmed, (1868) P. R. No. 17. 

(2) Hazarilal, 61 I. C. (Pat.) 836. 

(3) Ram Pandal, 9 B. L. R. (A. C.) 16 ; 

Paun Pundah, 18 W. R. 28 ; Jaghut Mohini v. 


Madhu Sudhan, 10 C. L. R. 4. 

(4) Loodun, (1869) P. R. No. 11. 

(5) Sheikh Mungli, (1871) P. R. No. 5. 

(6) Jeetoo, 4 W. R. 23 ; Ramnarain, 
4 W. R. 37. 

(7) Brij Mohan, 7 N. W. P. 134. 

(8) Palmer and Hudson, 1 New R. 96. 

(9) Fost. 349. 
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is actually done by the person whom he abets.” 1 The conviction of the 
abettor is, therefore, in no way dependent upon the conviction of the principal. 2 The 
offence of abetment is complete with the instigation, notwithstanding that the 
person abetted refuses to do the thing, or doing it the expected result does not follow, 
or that the means which are intended to be employed are such that it is physically 
impossible that the effect requisite to constitute the offence should be caused by 
them. 3 So Lawrence, J., said in a case of abetting abortion : “ It is immaterial 
whether the shrub was saving or not, or whether it was capable of procuring abortion 
or even whether the woman was actually with child. If the prisoner believed at the 
time that it would procure abortion, and administered it with that intent, the 
case is within the Statute 4 and he is guilty of the offence laid to his charge. 5 
So in another case the prisoner was indicted for administering saffron to a 
female for a similar purpose, and her counsel was cross-examining her as to her 
having taken something else before the saffron, and also to the innocuous nature 
of the article, whereupon Vaughan, B., : said: “Does that signify? It is with 
the intention that the jury have to do ; and if the prisoner administered a bit of 
bread merely with intent to procure abortion, it is sufficient.” 6 But these cases 
were decided upon the language of the Statute which used the words “ any medicine 
or other thing." They illustrate no sound principle, and their soundness has since 
been disposed of by the Legislature. 7 Suppose a peison commands another to 
commit murder by sorcery and by no other means, would that be an abetment of 
murder which is impossible. It appears to have been the opinion of Westropp 
C.J.,® that it would not, but the point was not res Integra before him. On the 
other hand, the Punjab Chief Court have in a considered judgment upheld the view 
that abetment is none the less complete because it is physically impossible to produce 
the effect by the means suggested. 9 That Court supports its conclusions on the 
analogy of section 571. The clause should probably be read in the light of illus¬ 
tration ( b), as meaning that an abetment may be complete though the effect contem¬ 
plated was not caused, but not if it was initially impossible. 


992. Agent may be innocent.—The third explanation is amply illustrated 

Explanation 3. and lt formulates a rule already considered (§ 989). It 

really strives to make clear what was already clear from the 
section. The employment of a person legally incompetent to commit an offence, or 
of an innocent agent does not absolve the abettor from his criminal liability, on the 
other hand it rests undivided upon him and is thus an element of aggravation. The in¬ 
nocent agent is then merely his tool and the abettor is really the principal,and is so 
regarded and dealt with in England (§ 983). Here he is punishable as an abettor, 
though the principal is innocent andescapes scotfree. 10 Such are illustrations (/;), (c) 
and ( d ). The last illustration was relied upon in a case where one A had sold some 
trees belonging to B to C with the intention that C should cut them down. C knew 
nothing about B* s interest in them. A did, and it was therefore held that though 
C’s felling of the trees was no offence, stilM '$ act was an abetment of theft of B's 
trees by C for which he was rightly convicted. 11 

993. The abetment of an abetment is an offence when the principal abet- 

Explanation 4. ment was an offence. Such would be the case where a third 

person intervenes between the abettor and the actor. In 
such a case all that is required is that the substantive abetment must be the abet¬ 
ment of an offence. It is not necessary that such offence should be committed. 


(1) Imatndi Bhooyah, 21 W. R. 8 ; Dinonath 
Burroa, 18 W. R. 32. 

(2) Maruti Dada, 1 B. 15, overruling 
Chawan Bapaji, therein cited ; Dinonath 
Burroa, 18 W. R. 32 ; Sahib Ditta, (1885) 
P. R. No. 20. 

(3) Sahib Ditta, (1885) P. R. No. 20. 

(4) 43 Geo. Ill, c. 58, s. 2 ; now see 24 and 
25 Viet., c. 100, s. 58. 

(5) Phillips, 3 Camp. 73 (76). 


(6) Coe, 6 C. & P. 403. 

(7) The corresponding words of the new 
Statute (24 & 25 Viet, c. 100) are “ any poison 
or other noxious things.” 

(8) Pestonji Dinshai, 10 B. H. C. R 75 

(9) Sahib Ditta, (1885) P. R. No. 20. 

(10) Joan Bleadsdale, 2 C. & K. 765 • 
Dhaniram, 14 C. P. L. R, 192. 

A.w! in Ra>H Charan - (I898) 
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So where A, the servant of B was approached by C with the intention of robbing 

robbing him, whereupon A made over his master’s goods to C, who was then prose 

thit* 1 ri ^t ft by c ’ f ld the d uestlon was Whether A had committed 

theft and C had abetted him. So far as A is concerned he had removed the goods 

with his master s consent. He could not, therefore, be held to have committed theft 

I he question was then reduced to this : Did C abet A for the commission of theft 

which m fact lie did not commit, and it was held that C was guilty of abetting an 

offence. As Jackson J., observed: “Under explanation 4 the abetment of an 

abetment being an offence, and the prisoner having instigated Cummins (A) to do 

that which, if committed, would have been an offence, he has himself thereby com- 

mitted an offence, and inasmuch as by explanation 2 to constitute the offence of 

abetment, it is not necessary that the act abetted should be committed, therefore 

the circumstances that, owing to the property being removed with the knowledge 

of the owner, the technical offence of theft had not been committed does not save 

the prisoner from the consequence of the abetment which he has been guilty of 

and, therefore, he has been properly convicted.” 1 y 


994. Consequently, as remarked before, the conviction of the abettor 
is in no way dependant upon the conviction of the principal. The latter may 
have absconded or if tried may have even been acquitted, but the abettor 
is not entitled to claim the same verdict on the ground that his principal 
has been acquitted. 2 In this respect the English rule was at one time differ¬ 
ent (§ 944), but the modern rule is nowin both countries the same, 3 abet¬ 
ment being made in England, 4 as it is in this country, a substantive offence. So 
where A and B were jointly indicted for stealing, and A alone was separately 

indicted for receiving stolen goods, and at the trial no evidence was offered against 

By and he was acquitted, in order that he might be called as a witness against 
A , and it was proved as against A that he had abetted B to steal, and that he after¬ 
wards received the goods so stolen, A was convicted on both the counts, Erie, C. J., 
observing : “We consider the conviction may be sustained as a substantive absolute 

felony. Suppose the accessory is captured before the principal; under the Statute 5 

he may be at once tried and convicted. If afterwards the principal is taken, tried, 
and acquitted, has the accessory a right to be discharged ? We are of opinion that 
he has no such light. His sentence may have expired ; is any wrong done him ? 
We think not; whether he is tried before or at the same time as the principal, he may 
be guilty as an accessory, although the principal be acquitted, it being by no means 
certain that, although acquitted, the principal is not really guilty.” 6 But, of course, 
though the principal may not be punished, the evidence against the abettor must 
establish all the points necessary to complete his guilt. If, for instance, a person 
is charged for an abetment of murder, the murderer may not have been brought to 
book, but there must be evidence against the abettor to show that there had been 
a murder, and that the accused had instigated it. 7 


995. If, therefore, in such a case a person had been tried for committing 
the murder, and he was acquitted on the ground that there never had been any 
murder, the abettor thereto could not be convicted on a finding, however arrived at, 
that there had been a murder. So it was ruled by the Punjab Chief Court following 
the practice of the late Sudder Court at Agra that the conviction of the abettor 
could not be maintained if it involved findings of fact inconsistent with the findings 
already recorded against the principal and that in such a case, whether on appeal 
or on revision, the Court would be justified in reversing the findings so as to avoid 
the two remaining inconsistent and contradictory.® Where the prisoner asked a 


(1) Troylukho Nath Chowdhury, 4 C. 3 66. 
To the same effect, Ghazi Khan (1934) 
Pesh. 110. 

(2) Maruti Dadai, 1 B. 15, Umadasi Dasi 
40 C. 143. 

(3) Hughes, 6 Jur. 177. 


(4) By 11 and 12 Viet., c. 46, s. 1. 

(5) 11 and 12 Viet., c. 46. 

(6) Hughes, 6 Jur. 177 ; Bell, C. C. 242. 

(7) Askur (1864) W. R. 12. 

(8) Lai Khan v. Kureem Khan, (1866) P. 
R. No. 71. 
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native doctor to supply her with medicine for the purpose of poisoning her son-in- 
law, which he refused, it was held that the prisoner’s act was a mere preparation and 
not an attempt to commit murder, but that it might be held to have been an abetment 
of the native doctor to abet the accused in the commission of murder within the 

meaning of this explanation, and therefore, punishable under sections 302 and 116 
of the Code. 1 


996. The last explanation is based upon an English precedent 2 already 

Explanations. noticed (§ 966). As before remarked, it is not necessary, 

and not indeed always possible that all conspirators should be 
equally informed of the details of the plot. This is because all conspiracies are 
hatched in secret and all cannot be equally trusted with its plans. Nor are all 
perhaps equally interested and zealous workers. As the general has his council of 
war, so has the arch-conspirator his chosen satellites. They form as il were his 
cabinet, and they are the sole repositories of the secrets, in the furtherance of which 


the rank and file are content to work under orders. It is, therefore, the purpose 
of the clause that all should be amenable to law, and a conspirator will be equally 
liable with his chief, though he may not be directly connected with him, and 
though he may not have shared his secrets. 


108-A. A person abets an offence within the meaning of this Code 
Ahctment in British who, in British India, abets the commission of any act 
India of offences out- without and beyond British India which would consti- 
Slde li - tute an offence if committed in British India. 


Illustration. 

A, in British India, instigates B a foreigner in Goa, to commit a murder in Goa. A is 
guilty of abetting murder. 

997. Analogous Law.—This section is new, and was added to the Code 
by the Amending Act of 1898, 3 in order to overrule a decision of the Bombay High 
Court 4 in which it was held that the abetment in British India by a British subject 
of an offence committed in foreign territory was not an offence under the Code. 
1 his section remedies the defect existing in the ('ode and noticed in that case. 5 

998. Principle.—It isagainst international comity and the laws of nations 
that one State should breed conspirators threatening the peace and security of its 
neighbours. Conspiracies to commit offences in friendly Foreign States are therefore 
regarded as offences against the State itself, and they are punishable as such. But 
being international offences, they require the co-operation and assistance of the 
Foreign State concerned from where witnesses may have to be summoned. There 
may be cases too in which it would be a matter of high political expediency to consult 
the State concerned before instituting a prosecution. The Procedure Code restricts 
indiscriminate prosecutions accordingly. 

999. Abetment of Foreign Offence.—This section provides for the 
punishment of abetment of the commission of an offence outside British India. 
It requires only that the offence abetted shall also be an offence recognized in British 
India, and that its abetment shall be complete in British India. If, therefore, the 
only act committed in British India amounts to a mere preparation, the actual 
abetment being committed in foreign territory, it cannot be punished under his sec¬ 
tion. So where one Baku, and her husband Tukaram, took her minor grand-daugh¬ 
ter by name Piri, a girl under sixteen years of age, from Sholapur to^ Tuljapur, a 
place in the Nizam's dominions, her object being to dedicate her there to the goddess 
Amba, and thus to make her an aradhin murli, who generally led the life of prosti¬ 
tution, it was held that the mere removal of the girl from British territory did not 


(1) Bahhtawar (Ml.), (1882) P. R. No. 24 
Gazi Khan, (1934) Pesh. 110. 

(2) Bull, 1 Cox 281. 

(3) Indian Penal Code Amendment Act 
(IV of 1898), s. 3. 

(4) GanpatRao Ramchandra, (1894) 19 B. 


105. 

(5) The Report of the Select Committee 
see Gazette of India, (1897) Pt. VI p 238 
The language used is that of West, T.. i n his 
dissentient judgment in Moorga, 5 B. 338 
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amount to abetment. “ Mere intention not followed by any act cannot constitute an 

offence, and an indirect preparation which does not amount to an act which amounts 

to a commencement of the offence, does not constitute either a principal offence or 

an attempt or abetment of the same.”’ The accused were accordingly acquitted 

As regards the first requirement it follows the well-established principle that “ an 

act authorized by the law of the country in which it takes place, cannot be the 

subject of a legal proceeding here.” 1 2 3 * And as a person cannot be tried for a 

substantive offence, which is not penal under the law of the land, he cannot be tried 
for its abetment which follows the same rule. 

1000. Abetment in Foreign Territory —This section does not deal with 

the abetment of an offence outside British India. Such offence is not punishable 
in British India. 


Punishment of 

abetment if the act 
abetted is committed 
in consequence and 
where no express pro¬ 
vision is made for its 
punishment. 


109. Whoever abets any offence, shall if the act 
abetted is committed in consequence of the abetment 
and no express provision is made by this Code for the 
punishment of such abetment be punished with the 
punishment provided for the offence. 


Explanation . An act or offence is said to be committed in consequence 
of abetment, when it is committed in consequence of the instigation or in 
pursuance of the conspiracy, or with the aid which constitutes the abetment. 

Illustrations. 


■ (a) f °? er l. a . b [ lb , e to P’ a P u blic servant, as a reward for showing A some favour in the 
exeroise of Ssoffioia! funetions. B accepts the bribe. A has abetted the offence-defined in 
section 161. 


,, , ^ A instigates B to give false evidence. B, in consequence of the instigation, commits 

that oflence. A is guilty of abetting that offence, and is liable to the same punishment as B. 

(c) A and17? conspire to poison Z. A, in pursuance of the conspiracy, procures the poison 

J * * i 1 • , ry • j ) Z. B, in pursuance of the conspi¬ 

racy, administers the poison to Z in A s absence and thereby cause Z’s death. Here B is guilty 

of murder. A is guilty of abetting that offence by conspiracy, and is liable to the punish¬ 
ment f3r murder. 


1001. Analogous Law. An offence under this section constitutes a sub¬ 
stantive offence, and it may be so charged. And the procedure applicable is the 
same as if the offence abetted had been committed. So as regards the power of the 
police to arrest, it is provided that they “ may arrest without warrant, if arrest for 
the offence abetted may be made without warrant, but not otherwise ," the same 
test being applied where a warrant or summons is necessary and in matters as regards 
bail the compounding of offences, the competency of the Court trying the offence and 
the measure of punishment. A 

1002. Procedure and Practice.— The procedure for the trial of abetment 
generally follows the procedure applicable to the trial of the offence abetted. Conse¬ 
quently an abetment is triable summarily, if the offence abetted was so triable.® 
An abettor may be tried jointly with the principal offender. 6 But where the prin¬ 
cipal offence cannot be inquired into except with the previous sanction or on the com¬ 
plaint of a public servant or a Court as required by section 195 of the Procedure Code, 
a similar sanction or complaint is not necessary to the cognizance of a case for abet¬ 
ment of those offences. This view proceeds upon the fact that though the abetment 
of an offence is an offence in itself, and is punishable under separate sections of its 
own, still none of these sections is mentioned in section 195 of the Procedure Code. 
“ The fact that the Legislature has not included in section 195 the sections of the 
Penal Code relating to abetment is probably due to the circumstances that in the 


(1) Baku, 24 B. 287. 

(2) Per Cockburn, C. J., in Phillips v. Eyre, 
L. R. 4 Q. B. 225 ; Story’s Conflict of Laws, 
§ 18. 

(3) Balwant Singh, (1918) P. R. No. 31, 

48 I. C. 865 ; Raj Bahadur, (1918) P. R. 


No. 23, 47 I. C. 447. 

(4) Sch. 2, Cr. P. C. 

(5) Ss. 260 (k), 261 {c), Cr. P. C. 

(6) S. 239, Cr. P. C. ; Dwarka Singh, 28 I. 
C. (C.) 732. 
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generality of cases the facts connected with the abetment are not likely to come be¬ 
fore Court.” 1 But as regards offences mentioned in section 198 of the Procedure 
Code, a complaint of the aggrieved party is necessary, even if the offence charged be 
an abetment. 2 Though having regard to the meaning of “ offence ” given in section 
40, the term as here used would include an offence committed not only against the 
Code,but also under special or local law,still that term cannot be extended indefinite¬ 
ly to comprise rules that may have been framed under those laws. 3 A person found 
guilty of abetment of theft could not on the same facts be convicted of receiving 
stolen property, 4 nor could persons punished as principals be punished for abet¬ 
ment of the same offence. 5 

1003. Charge.— In a charge under this chapter, the section of the principal 
offence, and the section of this chapter under which the case falls should be 
mentioned with the circumstances which bring it under the said section. 6 A per¬ 
son cannot be convicted unless he is specifically charged under this section. 7 

1004. The offence of abetment falls through if the principal offence is not 
substantiated. 8 It is not competent to the appellate Court to alter the con¬ 
viction for theft into one for its abetment under this section of which lie was never 

charged. 9 Nor can a conviction under this section be altered to one under 

s. 471. 10 


1005. The charge may be worded as follows :— 

"I (name and office of Magistrate etc.), hereby charge you (name of accused) as 
follows :— ' 

“ That A B (the name of the principal, if the person is unknown sav that an unknown 

person) on the-day of-at-committed the offence of-and that you 

at abetted the said A B (or person unknown) in the commission of the said offence 
c f which was committed in consequence of your abetment and you have thereby 

committed an offence punishable under section 109 and-of the Indian Penal Code 

and within my cognizance (or within the cognizance of the Court of Session). 

" And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge (by the said Court if the 
case is committed to the Sessions)." ' J 

1006. When the abettor is charged with the principal offender, the charge 

should then run thus :— ’ b 


“ That 
offence of- 

have thereby 


iat you—-on or about the-day of-at-abetted the commission of the 

-by--which was committed in consequence of your abetment, and that you 

f committed an offence punishable under sections 109 and-of the Indian 


- J -~ w mviivv. pumoituuit UI1V1U btb L l KJzJ cl 11(1- 

Penal Code, and within the cognizance of my Court (or ihc Court of Session) 


1007. This section only deals with a case of abetment in which no express 

Limits of the Rule. P rovislon is made by this Code. It therefore does not apply 

to the following sections which contain such express pro¬ 
visions :— r 


Ss. 110-120 (specific sections on abetment). 

Ss. 121-123 (abetting the waging of war). 

S* 130 (abetting the escape of State prisoners). 

S. 132 (abetting mutiny). 

S- 134 (abetting assault of a soldier or sailor on his superior officer). 

S. 136 (abetting insubordination of the same). 

1008. Principle.—Four things are considered in determining the criminality 
of the abettor : What act he had abetted and with what intention, and what act 
was committed and with what intention. If there was the identity of intention of 
the abettor and actor and the act was committed as it was abetted, then the liability 

(1) Abdul Kadev, 20 M. 8 To the same 
effect, J amaluddin, (1887) P. R. No. 55. 

(2) jit Mai, (1888) P. R. No. 4 ; Sardar 
Dayal Singh, (1898) P. R. No. 9, 

(3) Ganda Shah, (1894) P. R. No. 23. 

(4) Chattar Singh, (1901) P. R. No. 15. 

(5) Sch. II, (T. P. C. 

(6) Cr. Letters, 3 W. R. 5 ; 1 W. R. 9. 

(7) Darhan Chowdhery, 60 I. C. (Pat.) 

27 


61 I. C. (C.) 800 ; Uma- 


999. 

(8) Raja Khan, 
dasi, 52 C. 1 12. 

(9) Chand Xut, 1 1 B. II. C. R (\ r \ 

BTfcSJ-S. "«•’ "•>•>»* ASti 

(10) Authoor, 24 I. C. (M.) 976. 
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of the abettor and the actor is equal. Such a case is met by the present section. 
But such complete union between two confederates is not always possible and it 
may be that there may be a variation in act, 1 or intention 2 the effect produced 3 
or the encouragement given, 4 and again some discrimination is necessary between 
the abetment of heinous crimes such as murder, and those of a lesser kind. The 
remaining sections in this chapter consequently deal with the penalty involved in 
these variations. They, however, mainly relate to three facts following an abet¬ 
ment . (z) \\ here no offence is committed, in which case the offender is punished for 

what is a mere attempt to stir up crime (ss. 115, 116); (ii) wheie the act abetted is 
committed, in which case the offender is punished under ss. 109, 110; (Hi) where some 

act different but naturally flowing from the act abetted is committed, in which case 
the abettor is punishable under ss. Ill, 112 and 113. 


1009. Meaning of Words.—' 1 // the act abetted is committed The act 

mean^ here the specific offence abetted. “ No express provision as has been, for 

instance, made by the ensuing sections, and sections 121, 130, 132, 134, 136. “An 

act is committed in consequence of abetment ”. The words following paraphrase 

s. 107. Punishment provided for the offence ” : Under this code and not under 
any special or local law. 5 


1010. Abetment Followed by Act.— This section prescribes the penalty 
for abetment on commission of the act in consequence of the abetment. It excludes 
.two classes of cases namely, [a) those in which the Code contains express provisions 
elsewhere, and (b) those in which the act abetted is committed but not in consequence 
of the abetment. The cases covered by express provisions have been already set 
out (§ 1007). In these cases the punishment will be that prescribed in those sections. 
In order, therefore, to see if this section applies, the Court has to first glance through 
the other sections hereby excluded, for this is a general provision and has no applica¬ 
tion so long as there are more specific sections applicable. If there are no such sec¬ 
tions applicable, the question is then narrowed down to this : (i) What was the act 
abetted ; (ii) what was the act committed, (Hi) is the act committed the same as 
the act abetted ; and (iv) was it committed in consequence of the abetment. 

1011. As regards the first, the question is a question of fact which has to be 
(i) Act Abetted. sifted in the light of the rules discussed under sections 107 

and 108. In order to establish the charge of abetment there 
must be evidence that an act was abetted, and that it was abetted by the person 
charged. The act abetted must, moreover, amount to a crime,® and in order to 
connect the abettor with the crime, it is not alone sufficient to prove that he has 
taken part in those steps of the transaction which are innocent, but that he had 
taken part in those steps of the transaction that ate criminal. 7 Where, therefore, 
a person is charged with abetment of perjury, it is not only necessary to show that he 
had instigated another to make the statement which he did, but that in doing so he 
intended that those statements should be made falsely. 8 So where a person is 
charged with the abetment of forgery, it is not enough to show that he had taken 
part in the making of the document, but it must be shown that he knew that he was 
thereby promoting forgery. So where the accused wrote out a document purport¬ 
ing to be a kobala of one Khettar Nath Das then deceased, but to which no signature 
was affixed in his presence, it was held that the offence committed was one under this 
section, inasmuch as by his act he had abetted the commission of forgery whenever 
and by whomsoever it may have been committed. 9 So where a Hindu father 
after having given away in marriage his daughter, aged about 8, to one person, 
married her again to another, his act was held to amount to abetment within the 


(1) S. ill. 

(2) S. 110. 

(3) S. 113. 

(4) Ss. 114, 118-120. 

(5) Mg. Pukai, 7 R. 329 F. B. 

(6) Puma Chandra v. 


Hachanalli, 


41 C. 17 ; Raja Khan, 61 I. C. (C.) 800. 

(7) Nim Chand Mookerjee, 20 W. R. 
41 (44). 

(8) lb., p. 44 ; Khandu Vishnu, 1 Bora 
L. R. 351. 

(9) Kashi Nath Naick, 25 C. 207. 
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meaning of this section.’ It was contended in this case that as the girl was only 

aged 8, she had not the requisite knowledge and intelligence to commit an offence 

under section 494, and as there was no offence, there could be no abetment, but 

it was held that the case was amply covered by section 108, explanation 3 
illustration (a). ’ 

1012. Sometimes the only indication of the act abetted will be found in the 

(ii) Act Committed. act ^ one ' So where the lessee of a house allowed gamblers 

to congregate therein, who caused an annoyance to the neigh¬ 
bourhood by their noise and disordeily conduct, it was held that the lessee was 
rightly convicted under this section read with section 290 of the Code, as the nuisance 
was caused in consequence of his turning his house into a common gaming house 
which he could have anticipated. 2 So in the Himalayan Bank fraud case Edge’ 
C. J„ directed the jury to find the accused, Moses and Greenway, Manager and 
Accountant, guilty of abetment under this section if they came to the conclusion that 
they had assisted the directors of the Bank by the issue of false balance sheets to 
obtain the sanction of the shareholders to the paying of the dividends, and of the 
depositors to the retention of their deposits in the Bank. 3 


.3. A person may be charged of abetment under this section though he 
ave abetted the offence committed. Thus where .1 killed his wife in conse- 


1013 

may not hav 

quence of a quarrel, and he then called Ins brother B to assist him In disposing of*her 

body to which he agreed and for which purpose he accompanied him A asked him 

to carry his child C which he did, and while on the way he asked him what he intended 

to do with the child, and A replied that he should either kill him or abandon him in 

the jungle. B thereupon continued to carry the child and, after proceeding with it 

some distance, declined to proceed any further. He then left the child with A and 

left him to call his brother who was in the neighbouring field whom lie sent 

to A, himself returning home. A killed C, and it was held that B was liable as an 

abettor both under this and section 111, his abetment consisting in the fact that 

after he had known of his brother s murderous intention lie continued to carry the 

child and left him with A , in consequence of which he was killed. 4 In this case the 

abettor had the means of knowing the nature of the act committed for the com 

mission of which he offered facilities. He was, therefore, rightly convicted of 
abetment. b y LU 01 

„ , ^e question in these cases is, was the act committed the same as the 

act abetted This question is answered in section 111, under which it will have to be 
discussed. Here, however, it may be stated that the test in such cases is was the 
act done such as the abettor knew was the probable consequence of his abetment 
If so he is liable in the same manner and to the same extent as if he had himself 
directly authorized the act. For the purpose of determining the identity of he 
offence committed with that abetted, it is not necessary that the two offences should 
be called by the same name, provided that they are otherwise identical Where 
for instance, a woman A volunteered to become a sutti, and A ordered her pifetobe 
lighted, whereupon A fled, but B induced her to return, it was held that thn. 10 * a 
was guilty of attempted suicide, B was liable for abetment of homicide* 

1015. Abetment: Kidnapping.— Sometimes a person’s liability for 
I, Kidnapping a ™ ent ma y upon the stage at which his assistance 

Continuing Offence ? was g lv en If he had assisted after the offence was already 

complete, Ins assistance ex post facto could „ alread y 

abetment (§ 1016). If the offence was, on the other hand a continuing I” 0 ™! t0 

ment is in such a case still possible. For example, take the offence oHHH ^ ab - Ct " 

punishable under section 363 of the Code. It is now agieed that kidnapgapping 


(1) Nandlal Singh, 6 C. W. N. 343, distin¬ 
guishing A bdnl Karim, AC. 10, on the giound 
that the parties were Hindus and there was a 
marriage of the girl in the usual manner. 

(2) Thandavarayudi, 14 M. 64. 


(3) Moss, 16 A. 88. 

(4) Sadu, (1884) B. p T 907 

S.H.U.U, (1M3, R J ',. 2 2 7 ,. , 
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not be so regarded. 1 consequently, there cannot be abetment of kidnapping by an 
act subsequent to the removal of the minor out of the custody of his guardian, since 
the offence does not continue so long as the minor is kept out of such guardianship. 

1016. Offence Committed must be Consequential.— The same rule 

extends to other offences. A person cannot be convicted 
Explanation. of the abetment of theft merely on the ground that 

he had subsequent knowledge of the offence. 2 This is 
clear from the meaning assigned to the term abetment in section 107 
and to the fact that this section contemplates that the act abetted should 
be committed in consequence of the abetment. 3 Now, how is it to be known 
that an act was committed in consequence of the abetment ? According 
to the Explanation, an act would be deemed to be so committed if it is committed 
(a)in consequence of the instigation, or ( b) in pursuance of the conspiracy, or ( c ) with 
the aid which constitutes the abetment. These three clauses, it will be noticed, 
closely follow the three corresponding clauses of section 107, to which reference 
must be made for the meaning of the terms here employed (§§ 954-982). The 
questions that call for discussion here are, when are the acts committed to be deemed 
to be done in consequence of the instigation, in pursuance of the conspiracy, or with 
the aid of that act constituting abetment. 

1017. In ordinary cases it is not difficult to trace an effect to its cause. A tells B 
to strike C, B strikes C. The assault on C is, of course,in consequence of the instigation 
of A. This is, however, the case of diiect instigation, but there are cases in which the 
influence of instigation is left to inference. Such inference may be drawn not only 
from the acts and conduct of the abettor, prior to the commission of the act, but also 
his contemporaneous and subsequent conduct in reference to the transaction. For 
instance, if a person stands by while a crime is being committed by the other, he may 
be either a spectator or an accomplice. But, if suppose, he came and left with the 
actual perpetrator, would not the inference be strong that he was an abettor ? 4 So 
again there may be circumstances when such an inference may be drawn from a 
mere standing by. Suppose a gentleman’s house is being robbed at night and two men 
armed with sticks are found watching at the gate. Could they be regarded as mere 
spectators ? And could they be regarded as otherwise than spectators, if they 
happened to be respectable neighbours who had probably been attracted by the 
sound of burglars ? Where certain persons pointed out to the dacoits the houses 
to be robbed, and took charge of the camels of the dacoits whilst the dacoity was 
being committed, it was held to be a case of abetment under this section. 5 The 
question, in each case, is then a question of fact depending upon the proved facts 
and circumstances of each case. 

1018. No Offence, No Abetment. —It is clear from the language of this 
section that there can be no abetment of an offence which is non-existent. A case 
in point is that of the accused who having been prosecuted by a Sergeant had been 
convicted of a small offence under the Motor Car Act, but oblivious of which fact 
he offered him Re. 1 for the withdrawal of the charge. It was held that he could 
not be convicted for abetment of the offence of bribery. 6 The liability of a person 
for abetment must be distinguished from his responsibility as a co-offender. Where 
the accused merely said “ Beat ” but took no further part in the consequent 
assault, he was held liable for no more than the abetment of assault under ss. 352 
and 109. 7 

(1) Nemai Chattoiaj, 27 C. 1041, F. B.: (2) Shumeerundeen, 2 W. R. 40- 

followed in Chekutty, 26 M. 454; Ram Dei, 18 M. (3) Raj Coomar Banerjee, Ind. Jur. (O. S.) 

380 (382) ; Ram Sunday, 19 A. 109. To the same 105. 

effect, Rakhal Nikari , 2 C. W. N. 81 ; Mula, (4) Tn fan Mahomed, 1 W. R. 49, merely a 
(1888) P. R. No. 13; Chanda, (1893) P. R. standing by was held to constitute abetment, 
No. 13 ; Chanda, (1894) P. R. No. 6 ; followed but it is not so. 

in Muhammad Buksh, (1894) P. R. No. 8 ; (5) S 71; Sita Ram Rat, 3 A. 181, 

DxtYga Das, (1904) P. R. No. 13; Jaimal (6) Shamsul Huq, 64 I. C. (C.) 369. 

Singh, (1901) P.R. No. 1. (7) Mir Hydcr, 29 I. C. (M.) 88. 
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Ss. 110 & 111] 

110. Whoever abets the commission of an offence shall, if the person 

me n U tTp m rson°abet b t e ed does the a « with a different intention or knowl- 

does act with different from that of the abettor, be punished with the 

intention from that of punishment provided for the offence which would 

? bettor ; have been committed if the act had been done with the 

intention or knowledge of the abettor and with no other. 


[ Offence —s. 40 


Abettor —s. 108. j 


Analogous Law. Ibis section refers to a case contemplated in 
section 198, explanation 3, of which illustration (d) furnishes a concrete example. 

This section applies equally to offences under special or local laws. 

f r . 102 ?- Procedur e- -With reference to this section, it is provided by the Code 

of Criminal Procedure that the police may arrest without warrant if they could have 

one so or the offence abetted. So ordinarily, a warrant or summons will 

issue in the first instance according as a warrant or summons may issue for the 

offence abetted Ihe offence is bailable and compoundable if the offence abetted 

be bailable and compoundable. Hie same test applies to the jurisdiction of the 
Court trying the case. 1 J 

' Principle. As remarked before, the law of abetment takes note 

i ^ u: Tpi* abetted, (b) the act done, (c) the intention of the abettor, 

and ( d ) of the actor. The last section presents a case in which there is no variation 

W hT.! c ab , Ctment a,u1 ‘ h « a ct. and this section supplements the provisions 
r H p f U>n ^ endCtin 1 * iat a va riation between the intention and knowledge 

W1 Ire ev! n H “ ‘°, ng as the act d “ ne ^ the same as the act abetted, 

then rSf r f f dlHerent . the rtxles formulated in the next section would have 

inconsennentinl^h 1 ? +v rec l msltlon - f ai as this section is concerned, it makes it 
rt Tfn ™ n ha \ f e P erson abetted had an incentive of his own or no incentive 

and his -.heft 1 , e , act ' He llad committed it in consequence of the abetment, 

offen e 1 Th V P ° n hlS sh<mldcrs :dl the blame that attaches to the 
that it wonW n, l that had ™ 0Ved the hand of the other, and the presumption is 
a^l undTvin T KlV , C m ° Ved ° therwise - His responsibility is, therefore, single 
from punishment °f- S mcan ^ iat tb e person abetted is thereby rendered free 
by the enormitv of la . blllty as an offender still remains, and will be measured 
innocent aeent then and crirn i na lity of his intention. If he was an 

as much as his mentor^™ ^ SU ^ enor ’ If a P artice P* criminis, then he must suffer 

be punished for h^ev C i?iru 0n f m * tte ^ witb different Intention.—As no man can 
by his own intention nrn v? * S ° n ° man can be held liable if his act was prompted 
Z/STb to Slb th f “• % mother. II. fherefor,. 

liable to the same extent as if . becai * se he has a ™ allce of hls own against C, A is 
porter B to remove a Lrta n ^ was f due ^ the of A . So A asks a railway 
believing it to be A 's hut w V^ tl ? e * rom tbe train » and the porter removes it 

B 's theft, though B being antnnn A ! ntend . ed to st . ealh . e is Hable for abetment of 

b «■ i innocent agent is not liable for his own act. 

. , , ln Wben ai Jh a K* 1S abetted and a different act is done, 
Liability Of abettor the abettor is liable for the act done, on the same 

and different act don L e d ^ b an tk and to sa me extent as if h^had directly 

Provided that the act done was a probable consequence of the abet- 

Proviso. SStidatlnn ZT tHe influenCe «f the 

nstigation, or with the aid or in pursuance of the con- 
_ spiracy which constituted the abetment. 


(1) Jeetoo Chowdhury, 4 W. R. 23; Ran, Narain j osh> 4 w R 3? 
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Illustrations. 


purpose Thr rhflrl r 1 P po f° n mt0 the food of Z, and gives him poison for that 

Food of V wWlF Fh th!f qU f^ e ° f , the mstl " at i° n . b y mistake puts the poison into the 

of H 'firJs’til‘ t fnn h 6 S,d "° f that of Z - Here ' lf the child was acting under the influnce 

the abetment I i’ r ki* 6 ^ < f°' vn " as un der the circumstances a probable consequence of 

the child tn n t lab 6 m the manner and to the same extent as if he had instigated 

xne cmid to put the poison into the food of Y. 6 

commikth instigates B to burn Z’s house, insets fire to the house and at the same time 
ffudtv of P ^° Pe u ty r th / re< , A ' thou § h ^ Ullt y of abetting the burning of the house, is not 

of the burnhig ing ^ f ° F the theft WaS a distinct act > and not a probable consequence 


, d c) A m3tl 6 ates 3 and C to break into an inhabited house at midnight for the purpose 
V )bery ’ and provide them with arms for that purpose. B and C break into the house, 
resisted by Z, one of the inmates, murder Z. Here, if that murder was the probable 
quence of the abetment, A is liable to the punishment provided for murder. 


^ Analogous Law. —This statement of the law coincides with the 

Lngush view . So Foster laid down the following rules : “ If the principal totally 
and substantially varies : if solicited to commit felony of one kind, he wilfully and 
knowingly commits a felony of another, he will stand single in that offence, and the 
person soliciting will not be involved in his guilt. But if the principal in substance 
complies with the command, varying only in the circumstances of time or place or 
manner of execution in these cases the person soliciting to commit the offence will, 
if absent, be an accessory before the fact, or if present, a principal. A commands 
B to murder C by poison ; B does it by sword or other weapon, or by some other 
means , A is accessory to this murder, for the murder of C was the principal object, 
and that object is effected. So where the principal goes beyond the terms of the 
solicitation, if in the event the felony committed was the probable consequence of what 
was ordered or advised, the person giving such order or advice will be an accessory 
to that felony. A, upon some affront given by B, ordered his servant to waylay 
him and beat him. His servant does so, and B dies of the beating; A is accessory 
to this murder. A solicits B to burn the house of C ; he does so, and the flames 
catch the house of D , which also is burnt. A is accessory to this felony. The 
principle in all these cases is, that though the event might be beyond the original 
intention of the accessory, yet as in the ordinary course of things, that event was the 
probable consequence of what was done under his influence, and at his instigation, 
he is in law answerable for the offence. 


1024. Illustration (a) follows the view of Sir Michael Foster and dissents 
from that of Hale, in a case in which he held that, if A ordered B to kill C, and B 
by mistake killed D but missed C, A was not accessory to the murder of C, 
because the person was different. Sir Michael Foster animadverts on this view, 
holding that the order was to commit murdei and the fact that a wrong person was 
murdered was no exoneration of the crime. 2 


1025. This view is enacted in the section, and illustration (a) shows that 
the view adopted by the Legislature is that commended by Foster and is opposed 
to that of Lord Hale. 

1026. Procedure. —The procedure in an offence under this section is the 
same as in the case of the offence abetted. 

1027. Principle. —It is a rule of acknowledged authority that a man is 
responsible for the probable consequences of his own acts. 3 No man can say 
that he did not authorize an act when he could have foreseen that consequence. 
If he did not, he might and ought to have foreseen it, and he is liable to 
the same extent as if in fact he had foreseen it. If the rule were otherwise, Criminal 
law would be more compassionate to felons than civil law is to those who employ 

(1) Fost. Cr. L., 369, 370. To the same (2) Fost, Cr. L. 372; 1 Hawk P. C., c. 29' 
effect, 1 Hale P. C. 617 ; 2 Hawk P. C., c. 29, s. 22. 
s. 18. (3) S. 109, Expl. 
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agents. The rule, theiefore, has always been that those who employ agents to per¬ 
petrate crimes must bear the brunt of liability for all acts done by the agent so long 
as the agent has not substantially varied from the terms of the abetment. 

,, , Meaning of Words. ‘ The act done was the probable consequence of 

e a e nuin . This means the same thing as that the act done was in consequence 

of the substantial compliance of the abetment. “ And was committed;’ that is to 
say, that the act was done in consequence of the abetment. 1 

/K I 02 ?,'- Limits °f Vicarious Liability.—Following the rule of English Law 
1024) this section defines the limits of the abettor’s responsibility for effects 
produced in consequence of his abetment. Criminal law regards the criminal abettor 
at least as much responsible for his act as civil law makes one responsible for dele¬ 
gated authority. The rule here enacted makes the abettor liable for all acts of 
the person abetted provided that they were performed in consequence of the 
abetment and were its probable consequence. For instance, borders B to burn 

, s nouse - and lie 111 so dmn 8 commits a robbery ; now A, though accessory to the 
^™ ng ,' ,s ' lot accessory to the robbery, for that is a thing of distinct and inconse- 
yxcntial nature. So if A co insels li to steal goods of C on the road, and B bieaks 

• , • ' ( 0USI am steals them there, A is not accessory to the house-breaking, because 

if in U fe , ° ny ° an ? tb< ' r kind - He is, however, accessory to the steeling. 4 But 
in such a case A had counselled B to steal goods in C’s house, and he broke into it 

^ woidd be accessory to the breaking, for it was only incident to trespass. 5 (tj 957). 

ut a person abetting robbery is not, according to Straight, }., liable for the 

excessive violence therein used, which culminated in the death of the person robbed 6 

hl'llJT!"/ 0 far aS 11 have been fwund ed upon the facts of that case may 

of mhh’r • U ! S r n »°i a ? t l0nty , £or cnunciatln K a general rule that an abettor 
.e Hnn rnt f liable for murder if it is committed in consequence. Indeed, in 

come t bbery ’ r e m T authonzcs th e use of such force as will suffice to over- 

that it ma T C a t C ° U d , lt be thc : n sald that tlle abettor has no reason to believe 

n V * ° nulrder ', and ,f so - wh v ^Hrmld he not be responsible for it ? At 

any rate this is the view taken by Sir Michael Foster. (§ 1023). 

1030. At the same time Sir Douglas Straight is perfectly right in counselling 
True Test. stiict and close construction of tlie highly penal provisions 

in tll ^ S i seclion - 7 lde i; s a k° right in saying that the test 

of flip tl ^ es must always be, whether, having regard to the immediate object 

according t ga i° n ° f C ° nSplraCy ’ the act done by the principal is one which, 
as orohlL 0r Tn nar , y f XpenenCe and common sense « the abettor must have foreseen 
^ ^ ^ j ^ 11 11 - 11^ ill., .. i , , . ' of a man’s mind 

and conclusinnfT el m mU ^ ‘ iec f ssarl \y a ! wa y* be a matter of serious difficulty,: 
scrutiny of all the "tu^ formed without the most anxious and careful 
case wlffchwcL H f ', , Tbes ® observations may be applied to the facts of the 

Zi reluct mtK mid eS h f u \ ” bta,ned a dccree a K alnst B for a sum of money which 
° reluctantly paid, but which he was anxious to recover. B put up with A and 

theT!bberTinfo erta t n r ° bb f S t0 r ° b A while he was on his way, of which he gave 
the robbers infoimation. A was not only robbed but murdered. B was held an 

Kuroa’slu n out f 'I Wh g e -,. however - a Head Constable having arrested one 
Kurpa bahu on a charge of illicit possession of country liquor promised to release 

C h rkiSaTwho for 40 prOC T ? icb Kur P a Salfu Is seSt in Charge of two 

bV th^Hea^Coritabk^ 1 " Th”'^ T® ^ n0t be Said t0 have been abet ^ d 

by the Head Constable . The q uestion what was the probable expectation of the 


(1) S. 109 Expl. 

(2) 1 Hale 617 ; 4 Black. 37. 

(3) Plowd. 475. 

(4) 1 Hale 617. 

(5) Bac. Max. Reg. 16. 

(6) Mathura Das, 6 A. 491, followed in 
Gir^a Prasad, 57 A. 717 (724). 


(7) Post. 370. S. 1066. 

Mathura Das, 6 A. 491. Ghanashyam 

(19^8) 6 r Pat 7S9 27 : c rehed l,pon in Naw abah„ 

C. 221 ( K C b 752: S ' ,ra] Kumar Sen, (1934) 
(9) Luchmun Singh, 31 C. 710. 
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abettoi m a given case, of course, depends upon the circumstances of each case. If 
a person abets one merely to beat another, it may be safely inferred that the amount 
of hur t he thereby sanctions, is simple or grievous hurt, but it would be extending too 
far the liability of the abettor to hold him liable if murder is the consequence. 1 

1031. In such a case a good deal, though not all, depends upon the intention 
of the abettor and the nature of tlie act abetted. 2 Wheie, for instance, three 
soldiers went together to rob an orchard, and two got upon a pear-tree, and the 
third stood at the gate with a drawn sword in his hand ; and the owner's son coming 
by collared him and asked him what business he had there, whereupon the soldier 
stabbed him, it was held that only the soldier who stabbed was guilty of murder, 
the other two being innocent. It was considered that they had come to commit 
a small inconsiderable trespass, and the murder was committed upon a sudden 
affray without their knowledge, and that they could not, therefore, be held liable as 
abettors. 3 But it would have been different if they had gone to steal with a general 
resolu ion against all-comers, in which case the murder, would have been committed 
in piosecution of their original purpose (§§ 966-967). Indeed, where persons 
start with a general resolution against all-comers, whether such resolutions appears 
ev idence to have been actually or explicitly entered into by the confederates, or may 
be reasonably collected from their number, arms or behaviour, at or before the 
scene of action, and homicide is committed by any of the party, every person present 
in the sense of the law when the homicide is committed will be involved in the guilt 
of him that gave the mortal blow. 4 The question then does not necessarily depend 
upon the abettor’s intention. If the act was the probable consequence of the abet¬ 
ment he is liable, whatever may have been his intention. Suppose, for instance, 

A oiders B to take a loaded gun and rob C, whom he has seen proceed on his way 
armed with a sword. A counsels B not to murder C, B attacks him, and is met 
with resistance, whereupon he kills him. Here A had not intended to abet the 
murder of C, but he knew that from the way that B and C were armed, that murder 
may probably be the consequence. A is, therefore, liable tor abetment of the murder 
of C. 


112. If the act for which the abettor is liable under the last preceding 
Abettor when liable section is committed in addition to the act abetted, 
to cumulative punish- and constitutes a distinct offence, the abettor is liable 

ment for act abetted to punishment for each of the offences. 

and for act done. 


Illustration . 

A instigates B to resist by force a distress made by a public servant. B, in consequence 
resists that distress. In offering the resistance, B voluntarily causes grievous hurt to the 
officer executing the distress. As B has committed both the offence of resisting the distress 
and the offence of voluntarily causing grievous hurt, B is liable to punishment for both these 
offences, and if A knew that B was likely voluntarily to cause grievous hurt in resisting the 
distress, A will also be liable to punishment for each of the offences. 

[ Offence —s. 40. Distinct offence —s. 71.] 

1032. Analogous Law. —Obviously, this section does not override the pro¬ 
visions of section 71, under which a peison cannot be separately punished for what 
are the parts of the same offence. The provision for cumulative punishment made 
in this section was explained by the Law Commissioners to vary from the English 
Law 5 “ in making the abettor liable to cumulative punishment if the intended 
offence be also committed according to the principle of this Code.” 6 

1033. The words “ knew to be likel}’ to be committed ” in the original 
section were objected to, 7 which necessitated the change of language. Appended 


(1) Goluck Chang, 5 W. R. 75 ; Doorgessur 
Surmah, 1 W. R. 97 ; Girja Prasad Singh 
(1935) A. 346. 

(2) Imamdi Bhoovah, 21 W. R. 6. 

(3) Sheet, 4 F. & F. 931 ; Fost, 353. 

(4) Fost., 353, 354 ; 2 Hawk P. C. C. 29, 


s. 8: Russel, Bk. 1. Ch. 3, p. 163. Sheo Barhi, 

(1930) Pat. 164. 

(5) Digest. Ch. I, s. 4, Art. 13. 

(6) First Report, s. 212. 

(7) First Report, s. 213, 
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to the draft section there were two illustrations, one of which, since omitted, ran as 
follows :— 

“ (a) B, with arms, breaks into an inhabited house at midnight, for the purpose of 
robbery. A watches at the door. B being resisted by Z, one of the inmates, murders Z. 
Here if A considered murder as likely to be committed by B in the attempt to rob the house, 
or in the robbing of the house, or in consequence of the robbing of the house, A is liable to 
the punishment provided for murder.” 

1034. Principle.—The section extends the doctrine of constructive crimi¬ 
nality beyond the recognized limits of English Law 1 (§ 1032). But in holding 
the abettor liable to the punishment of a diffeient offence which may be committed 
in consequence of his abetment of the intended offence if he knew that such different 
offence was likely to be committed in the attempt to commit the intended offence, 
the section only pushes to its logical consequence the rule enacted in the last section. 

1035. Meaning of Words.—“ If the act for which the abettor is liable ,” i.e. 
if the offence probable is committed in adition to the offence actually instigated 
and it “ constitutes a distinct offence," for the meaning of which see s. 71, “the abettor 
is liable for punishment for each of the offences ,” i .e . ,he is liable to cumulative sentences. 

1036. Cumulative Offences.—This section materially enlarges the liabi¬ 
lity of the abettor to punishment both for the offence actually abetted as well 
as that which was a probable consequence of the abetment, provided that the two 
offences were “ distinct " (§ 493), that is to say, if they were such in which 
cumulative sentences might be legally passed. It has already been seen as to 
what offences are to be considered “ distinct ” for this purpose (§§ 469-491). As 
that list is fairly full, all that need to be said here is, that if the person abetted commits 
not only the act abetted but also another act as a probable consequence of the abet¬ 
ment, and by reason thereof, the abettor may be punished for both, if such punish¬ 
ment would be otherwise legal. This provision does not affect the abettor’s liability 
aliunde, as if in addition to abetting a theft by house-breaking, he receives stolen 
property, in which case he may be charged for the house-breaking and theft under 
this section, and for receiving stolen property independently of it. 

113. When an act is abetted with the intention, on the part of the 

abettor, of causing a particular effect, and an act, 
for which the abettor is liable in consequence of the abet¬ 
ment, causes a different effect from that intended by 
the abettor, the abettor is liable for the effect caused, 
in the same manner and to the same extent as if he 
had abetted the act with the intention of causing that 
effect, provided he knew that the act abetted was likely to cause that effect. 

Illustration. 

A instigates H to cause grievous hurt to Z. B, in consequence of the instigation, 
causes grievous hurt to Z. Z dies in consequence. Here, if A knew that the grievous hurt 

abetted was likely to cause death, A is liable to be punished with the punishment provided 
for murder. 

[Act—s. 33. Intention —s. 34. Abettor —s. 108.] 

1037 * Analogous Law.—This section is complementary to s. 111 from which 
its provisions are, however, distinguishable upon grounds stated in the next article. 

. principle.—This section supplements the provisions of the last 

section which deals with the doing of a different act to the act abetted, while this 
section deals with a case where the act done is the same as the act abetted, but its 
effect is different. The liability of the abettor is also, consequently, in the two cases 
different. In the first case, his liability foi his constructive act depends upon the 
determination of the question whether the act done is a probable consequence of 

* n thls case ' hl r s bability depends upon his “knowledge of the likelihood 
of the effect The measure of criminal responsibility in a case arising under s. Ill 

is the probability of the consequence, but the measure in a case arising under this 

(1) Digest, Ch. I. s. 4, Art. 13. 


Liability of Abettor 
for an effect caused by 
the act abetted different 
from that intended by 
the Abettor. 
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®^ t !° ni ® no * the probability but the knowledge of the likelihood of the effect 
fhe ntt, ed 'v ^ mc l y be P robable without the abettor knowing it likely • on 

probable" Tn’ h abetto . r . ma Y know it is likely and yet the effect mav not be 
rannnt lip Kn ™ Ied S e ls subjective while probability is objective. In one sense, one 
‘ e btll d to possess knowledge of a future contingency 227 311 3121 

belief a fo„nrWi e e *P lained > k , nowled ge merely includes a higher ’ degree of 
1 S f anded u P° n the accumulated experience of the past, that the effect was 

tbe S lven circumstances. Both s. Ill and this section depend upon 
ariantable inference ; only in a case under this section, the facts warranting the 
inference must be stronger. b 

t ” 10 n 9 ‘i Meaning of Words -—“ With the intention of causing a particular 
ejjcct which intention must necessarily be communicated to the principal. " An 

act for whuh the abettor is liable” : Could this include a case under soetion 111 ? 
It so, the abettor will be liable both for his constructive act as well as for its adven¬ 
titious effect (§§ 1029-1031). “ Provided he knew that the act abetted was likely ” • for 
the meaning of which see s. 39. 


1040. Abettor’s Liability for Likely Effect. —The distinction between 
this and section 111 has been already considered (§ 1038). That section appears 
to deal with abetment in which the abetment consists of the act to be done and not 
of the effect to be produced. The act done may, indeed, invariably thus produce 
the effect, but the production of the effect is neither directly intended not necessaiily 
expressed. Under this section, however, the abettor has an object in view and he 
abets the principal to attain that object and not to go beyond, This sections defines 
his liability if the principal in attaining one lesult produces another which the abettor 
may, or may never, have baigained foi. But as the primary author of the mischief, 
he is not wholly irresponsible for the effect produced, though he should not be taken 
by surprise. He is, therefore, declared liable only in case he knew that the effect 
produced was likely. This section does not necessarily exclude a case under s. Ill, 
as it is conceivable that the act done may both be the probable consequence of 
the abetment as well as cause the effects which the abettor knew was likely. Suppose, 
for instance, that A orders B to take a loaded gun and waylay C and rob him. C 
was armed with a sword and A cautions B on no account to kill him unless to save 
himself. B attacks C, whereupon C draws his sword, B then fires and kills C and 
robs him. Here A is liable both under section 111 as well as this section, in as 
much as A knew that C’s murder was probable. He also knew that though he 

wanted B only to rob C, still B was likely to kill him if he was resisted, and which 
C was likely to do. 

1041. Of course, neither section 111 nor this section contemplates that the act 
abetted or the effect caused should be merely an attempt. Prima facie uny violence to 
another would fall under one of two categories, viz., to cause death, or hurt, whether 
grievous or simple. 1 


114. Whenever any person, who if absent would be liable to be pun¬ 
ished as an abettor, is present when the act or offence 
i^ be nff r present f° r which he would be punishable in consequence of 
mitted. CnCe lS ° m " abetment is committed, he shall be deemed to have 

committed such act or offence. 


[Acf—s. 33. Offence —s. 40. Abettor —s. 108.] 

1042. Analogous Law. —This section deals with what is known in English 
Law as accession at the fact, or principal in the second degree (§ 944). An abettor 
who is piesent at the time of the commission of the crime is, in the eye of the law, 
regarded as an actual perpetratoi of the crime, though, as a matter of fact, the offence 
was committed by another person altogether. In this respect this section is somewhat 
wider than section 34 which defines the joint liability of persons acting in “ further¬ 
ance of the common intention of all.” An instigator working through an innocent 


(1) Per Fox, J., in Nga Po Kya, (1903) 9 Bur. L. R. 190. 
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agent would not be liable under section 34. He is liable under this seciton. Section 

34 deals with the case of conspiracy which is not the only form of abetment dealt 
with in this section. 

1043. It will be observed that an abettor present at the fact is not now regarded 
as an abettor under English Law. He becomes a principal in the second degree. 
In this respect the section differs, for even though present and punishable in the same 
manner and to the same extent as the principal offender, he does not thereby cease 
to be an abettor and assume the character of principal. The difference then between 
the two systems is merely verbal. 

1044. Procedure.— The procedure applicable to an offence under this sec¬ 
tion is the same as in the case of the offence abetted. 


1045. Principle.— 


-- - - 1 r-~- A person who abets is not so great an offender as one 

who abets and is present at the scene of offence. Between him and the actual 

perpetrator there is nothing to discriminate, fo the one there remained at any rate, 

the locus f>oe nit entice, to the other there remains nothing. He is indistinguishable 

from the actual offenders : he ceases to be a mere abettor and becomes liable for 
the offence abetted. 


1046. Meaning of Words.—“ Who if absent would be liable to be punished 
as an abettor. ” i.e., whose offence of abetment is otherwise complete. 1 “ Is present 
not necessarily during the whole of the transaction, nor necessarily as an eye or ear 
witness. If a thief is inside the house committing theft and his confederate is standing 
outside watching, he is present at the theft. The presence required is at the time 
when the act abetted is committed. His presence at any other time will not be 
enough to charge him with the same liability. “ The act in consequence of the abetment 
is committed ,” for the meaning of which see s. 109, explanation (§§ 1010, 1016). “ He 
shall, be deemed to have committed such offence ” : The words “ shall be deemed ” imply 
that the change of status is only by way of legal fiction—not that he actually commits 
the offence he is present at, 2 though he is liable for the offence abetted. 3 

. . 1047 • Liability of Present Abettor.—In point of culpability Law dis¬ 
criminates between an absent abettor, and one who is present at the'fact. The 
one is not guilty in the same degree as the other. Indeed, between a person who 
noth abets and countenances the crime by his presence, and one who actually engages 
! n mere ls do difference. The one is as culpable as the other, and in England both 

ec as P r i nc ipals, the actual perpetratoi being designated a principal in the 
s , e k rcc > the abettor being called piincipal in the second degree. There being 
™ I e £T ces ° principal in the Code, both are here declared to be equally culpable, 

, a * *h e abettor is concerned “ he shall be deemed to have committed ” the 
onence ot which he was both an abettor and a witness. The words “ shall be deemed” 

. . no °wever mean that the abettor’s status is completely merged into that 
/ ci ^ nnci P a * N°r is he a principal in any case. He is only regarded as a principal 

Sf' !, Lr!' P0 !t pnnishment * Consequently, his conviction for the principal 
onence read with this section would amount to a previous conviction “ for an offence 

punishable under Chapter XII or Chapter XVII of the Code," for the purpose of 
enhanced punishment undei s. 75. 5 P 

1048. Proof.—-Now, in older to create even the legal fiction of this section 
t is essential to establish that (t) the person was an abettor (§ 1049) and that 

asjmch (it) he was liable to be punished, even if absent from the scene of offence 

(1) Ram Ranjan, 42 C. 422. in B T R or tk v : 7 ",—:—~ 

(2 ) Kashia Antoo, 10 B.L.R. 26. Cf, the Mohamad/sear 03 W R Ti” 0verI °° k « d ,n 

language used in a cognate section (149) abettor orpsfnt ’ 'c'EE’ 1 ’ whlch an 

where in the case thereEpposed the Eus- which heTas not a - pnncipal,- 

ed is declared to be guiltv of that offence fz\ ns i j no , 

(3) Barendra Kumar 'Ghosh, 52 C. 197 Pu Kai Vr v?\ C ' 629 ^ 632 ^ ; M Z- 

(212) P. C 1S/ rn R T b 7 (F - B -> Contra Kashia Antoo, 

(4) 4 M.H.C. App.,37; Kashia Antoo. PaMhuVa 
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(§ 10a4) ; (Hi) it is then to be shown that the abettor had aggravated his crime bv 
oeing even present there. 1 2 (§§ 1052-1053). y 

1049. Previous Abetment Necessary.— The first requisite of an offence 
under this section is that the person should have been a previous abettoi of the 
offence. If he was not an abettor, his mere presence is insignificant. For he may 
oe a bystander. And even where the mere presence amounts to abetment (§§ 952,953) 
a person present may be dealt with as an abettor but he cannot be proceeded 
against under this section as well. For, if absent, he would not be liable to be punished 
as an abettor. A policeman present and doing nothing to prevent a prisoner being 
. 01 tulC( * ia ^ )ccn to be an abettor, by the very fact of his presence. Consequently, 
ic cannot be punished under this section, for if he were absent he would not have 
been punishable as an abettor. So again, where no instigation, conspiracy or act 
or illegal omission is proved, and the abetment consists only of participation in the 
actual commission of the offence, section 109 and not this''section is applicable. 3 

uc i a case arises where persons yield to sudden temptation, as where they join 
m a riotous crowd seeing them commit plunder. 


1050. It has already been observed that the mere presence of a person at the 

Where Presence comm ^ ss i° n of a crime does not condemn him to the liability 
Insufficient. of an abettor (§§952-953). This is true not only of apersod 

. . . innocent of the crime as of one who had otherwise abetted 

l P crson who is present and joins with others in committing a ciime may 
e e 1 ier an abettor or a principal. But, if an abettor, he cannot be punished under 
ns section. If, for instance, several persons join together in beating a man, and one 
99 _ actua Hy causes grievous hurt, he will be guilty of an offence under section 
v o, ut others who have assisted him by their presence and encouragement cannot 
merely on that account be punished under this section. 4 So where the five accused 
i egall} rescued one Dhunuk from the lawful custody of the police, who had arrested 
nm roi causing grievous hurt, and who to effect that purpose beat the Sub-Inspector 
so as to cause him grievous hurt, the question was whether the meie joining in beating 
the Police Sub-Inspector rendered them liable to punishment under this section, 

and it was held that it did not, for tn addition to showing that they were present 
w ! ien beating took place, there must have been given evidence to show that 
whether by conspiracy, intentional aiding or instigation by illegal act or omission 
they had already abetted the assault before they took part in it. 5 So where seven 
persons joined in mortgaging a piece of land to another, at the time of the registration 
the two accused falsely personated two oi the mortgagors and affixed false 
signatures to the registration indorsements. One of the mortgagors was then 
present, and he was prosecuted for abetment, but it was held that there being no 
presumption of common dishonest intention, or evidence of previous abetment his 
mere presence as a silent witness of the fraud was not an illegal omission rendering 
him liable as an abettor of any offence committed by the personators. 6 So the 
mere piesence of a person on the occasion of the giving of a bribe, and his omission 
to promptly informed the authorities does not constitute him an accomplice, unless 
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566, explaining the contra in Chatradhari 

Goala, 2 C. W. N. 49, as follows : "We have 


referred to the learned Judges who passed 
the judgment reported in Chatradhari Goala, 
on which the Sessions Judge relies, and we 
are authorised by them to state it was not 
intended to declare that the mere presence 
is an abettor of any person would, under the 
term’s of section 114, render him liable for 
the offence committed, and it has been ex¬ 
plained that in that case it was found that 
the abetment had been committed before the 
actual presence of the accused at the com¬ 
mission of the offence abetted.” 

(5) Abhi Missar, 27 C. 566. 

(6) Tun Aung Gaw. 3 L. B. R. 222. 
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it is shown that he somehow co-operated in the payment of the bribe or was 
instrumental in the negotiation for its payment. 1 

1051. It is thus apparent that no one can be convicted of a constructive 

Admissible Evi- offence under this section, unless, he is shown to have been 

‘ . an abettor, and then present at the commission of the 

offence. Such previous abetment may, of course, be proved or infened bv hie 
subsequent co-operation, but this is not the invariable rule. Suppose, for instance 
that a numbei of thieves enter a house at night and while they are looting it one 
of the men stands outside the house to watch ; is it not reasonable to suppose’that 
he was a co-conspirator, and that he was watching in pursuance of that conspiracy ? 
In such a case Ins mere presence >s sufficient to prove previous abetment and he 
may, therefore be legifmately convicted under this section of abetment of the 
offence which the thieves within may have committed. 2 But now sup ,ose that in 
such a case the latter commit murder whilst committing the theft ; cou d the gate¬ 
keeper be punished as an abettoi of murder under this section. No • because (a) 

present a T 1 ^ 1 052) abc ' ,ment of murder ’ and (*) because he was not 

1052. When is an Abettor Present—This raises the question when is a 
person present at the commission of the offence which he lias abetted. In the 
last example the man at the gate was not actually present inside the house and vet 
he was held to be liable as one so present. The word " present " does not therefore 
necessarily mean present as an ear or eye-witness of the transaction ■ he is in the eve 
of the law present, if he is near enough to afford assistance, should occasion arise 2 
I he word present has been, therefore, used in its legal and not literal sense as 
meaning sufficiently near to render assistance. - A strict actual immediate presence 
such a presence as would make one an eye or ear-witness of what passes is not then 
required. Constructive presence is enough, if it was such as may be inferred as due 
to a common design and intended to achieve a common purpose, and if it is sufficient¬ 
ly near to afford to the other confederates sufficient aid and encouragement. So that 
l several persons set out together, or in small parties, upon one common design be 
it murder or some other felony or for any other purpose unlawful in itself and each 
takes the part assigned to him, some to commit the fact, others to watch at proper 
distances and stations to prevent a surprise or to favour, if need be, the escapeof 
those who are more immediately engaged ; they are all, in the eve of the law ' present 
at it , provided the fact be committed, for it was made a common cause with them • 

mon Sid °a P nd th" “ f S ? ion at on . e and the instant, towards the same com! 
ancT protection to fZ Z i ^ t0 ° k t , en<led t0 « ive countenance, encouragement, 
enterprise- gang ’ and t0 ,nsure the success of their common 

1053. Such is the case where one commits theft in a house and throws the 

stolen property to an accomplice posted outside to receive it* o? where a nick 

pocket steals and throws the stolen article to another who disappears with it 7 Con 
sequently ,t is not even necessary that the confederate should have been present' 

Kebv g wl't? ?- the r anSaCti0n '- Sud,WaS the caseot the two pSer 

K y d McCart y who were indicted for stealing oats, the facts of 

(1 ) Deodhar Singh, 27 C. 144; Deo v 

Tru J a , d ' 33 C - 649 : distinguishing 
Chanda Chandalme, 24 W. R. 55. in which the 

question was as to the sufficiency of accom¬ 
plice evidence to justify a conviction 

(2) Khandu Vithu Sathee, 1 B. 1.. R 
351 ; Charles Gogerly, (1818) R. & R. 343- 

Dhani, 27 P. L. R. 716 ; Patethuva, 97 I C 
(B.) 737. ' ^ 

(3) Stewart, R. & R. 363; Kelley R & 

R. 421. a 

(4) Stewart, R. & R. 363; Kelley, R. & 


R. 421 ; Bingley, R. & R. 446 

(5) Fost, 350, 2 Hawk. P. C., c. 29 ss. 7 «• 
(6th ^d.) 162; Howell, 9 C & p 
437; Vanderstein, 10 Cox. (Irish) 177 

I2 ( Cox“s 7 7 R ' & MOOd ' C - C ' R - 96 ■ begins. 

(7) Hilton, 1 Bell C. C. 20, in which, how¬ 
ever. the jury convicted the accomplice 
of only receiving stolen propertv, evident 

- pur p° se 

(8) Kelley, 2 C. & K. 379. 
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which have been given elsewhere (§ 966). There the two had conspired to 
steal their employer s oats, and McCarthy put them in a place fiom where Kelly 
afteiwards removed them. Kelly was not present when McCarthy put them under 
Kelly s train ; McCarthy was not present when Kelly removed them; still Maule T 
said : “ 1 think the evidence shows that this was all one transaction in which both 
concurred ; and I think that having concurred and both being present at some parts 
of the transaction, both may be convicted, 1 and they were both convicted as 
principals. Where, however, the abettor was at such a distance from the theft 
as not to be able to assist, he was held not to be “ present " aiding and abetting the 
theft. So where A and B went to steal two horses and A left B half a mile from the 
scene of theft, and where he brought the two horses stolen, when both went away 
with them. It was held that B could not be held to have been piesent at A’s theft. 2 
The same view was taken in another case in which the servant had left the door 
open to let in the thieves and then left the premises twenty minutes before the thief 
came. 3 So where three men were indicted for wounding the prosecutor and it 
appeared that one of them, the prisoner, only came up after the wound had been in¬ 
flicted, it was held that he was only an abettor not piesent at the fact, though it 
appeared that the prisoner had kicked the prosecutor several times after he came 
up. 4 So if two start to commit theft, and one of them be apprehended as soon as he 
enters the house, he was held not to be present when the other entered afterwards 
and committed the theft. 5 


1054. Community of Purpose Essential.— It has been remarked before 
that the mere presence of the abettor at the fact does not make him liable to the 
enhanced penalty prescribed by this section (§ 1050). 

1055. An abettor must not only be present, but he must have been present 
as an abettor of the offence committed, which implies that his abetmeht must con¬ 
tinue down to the time of the commission of the offence. An abettor may at any time 
before that event change his mind, and withdraw from the abetment. The law allows 
a locus pcenitenticB in such cases ; and if he distinctly withdraws at any moment be¬ 
fore the final act is done, he cannot be held liable as an abettor present at the fact. 6 
Examples have already been given of cases in which an abettor though liable for 
abetment of one offence was not held liable for the commission of a wholly different 
offence, though committed in his presence (§ 957). So it has been elsewhere provided 
by the Code that “ if an offence is committed by any member of an unlawful assembly 
in prosecution of the common object of that assembly or such as the members of that 
assembly knew to be likely to be committed in prosecution of that object, every 
person who, at the time of the committing of that offence is a member of the same 
assembly is guilty of that offence." 7 Both under this as well as under sec¬ 
tion 149 of the Code, the presence of the abettor at the fact and the community of 
purpose are essential. Indeed, it will sometimes be a question whether a given case 
falls under this section or under section 149. The two sections present some common 
features but at the same time they materially differ both as to theii applicability 
as well as in the after-effects of the resultant conviction, for while a conviction 
under this section does not count as a previous conviction one under section 149 
undoubtedly does for the purpose of enhanced punishment under section 75.® 


1056. A case under section 149 arises only when the persons composing the 

unlawful assembly are at least five persons. There is of 
This Section and course no such limit fixed for an abetment under this section. 
Section 149 om ^ person under section 149 need not be " present " at the time 
^ are ' of the committing of the offence—it is sufficient if he was then 

a member of the "unlawful assembly" which committed that offence. Under 


(1) Kelly, 2 C. & K. 379 

(2) Kelly, R. & R. 421. 

(3) Jafferies, 3 Cox. 85. 

(4) McShane , C. & M. 212. 

(5) Johnson, C. & M. 218, 

(6) Amrita Govinda, 10 B. H. C. R. 497. 

(7) S. 149. 


(8) This difference is due to the 
difference in the language of the two 
sections. A person under the section is 
only “deemed to have committed " the 
other offence, while section ^ 149 declares 
him “guilty of that offence " 
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this section his presence is essential. Both sections, however, deal with construc- 
t ve criminality and in both cases the object is to punish abettors whose assistance 
i. extended to the time of the commission of the offence. When their number is or 
exceeds five, law takes a more serious view of their conduct, and regards them 
I principals, and punishable as such, irrespective of theii individual contribn 
tion to the violence used or of the offence committed. It would thus appear that rio 
ters are then all liable to be convicted as principals, and there can be no 
oi a riot within the meaning of this section, though it’is quite conceivable 11 , tm . ent 
may be even further liable to be punished underbids section if in addition in r 7°, terS 

they had abetted any other offence which might be committed by the mob under'their 
orders or instigation, or in prosecution of the common object.’ ' ° the,r 

1057. Then again the section has no application wheie the ihettnr tv + i 
present, but takes part in the commission of the offence So where a blow • ° . 0n ^ 
by A in the presence of, and by the order of ti, there is no m estion . f tFUCk 
tor both are principals in the transaction, in the same way as if the twr I ^ bet f ' eT }}> 
joined in the beating, in which case both would be held jointly responsd^fm'S 

the individual responsibility of offenders if it cm lint ,i *, eS law apportions 

holds them all jointly responsible Or the consequence. " ^ “ " 0t ^° Ssiblp ’ d 

1058. Confession of Co-accused.—Thouch m .hntt,,,- , , 

tried jointly with the principal offender, it was fonnerlv held that -Jtho y 

was not tried jointly with him for the same offence, a confession m He C t ab< ; ttor 
admissible in evidence against his co-accused 3 Tine ^, blrn " as not 

on section 30 of the Indian Evidence Act as it then stood 11 uni ^f % - e n" J bi en^t h ° a 1 

dency was to strain the point in favour of their admissibil tv f, r t Vr f ten ' 

afford to lose so good an evidence, ft was consent v i\r Wn C ° UrtS COUld not 
a present abettor, tried conjointly with another was reallv ben ? Ca t Ses that 

offence so that the confession of one was admissible against the other*' Th* ^ 
ment of the section in 1891= has now legalized this view asthe word 

the U :iw llat SeCtl ° n " enaCt ° d t0 mdude tbe abetment of. or attempt" totmmit 

115. Whoever abets the commission of an offence punishable with 
Abetment of offence death or transportation for life, shall, if that nffL^ 

be not committed in consequence of the abetment 

may extend ,n ^ 

an if any act for which the abettor is liable in consequence of th* 

5Jt“ - t-e nbeuir shnTS SSTiXS,. 

years, and shall also beTiabVe to fine! Wh,Ch may extend to fourteen 

Illustration. 

y 

_ [ ° fre ’»*- s 40. Hurt —s. 319. ] 

(1) Cf. Dadan Gazi, 10 C. W. 

(2) Mohamed Asger, 2 W. R. 

(3) Nur Ahmad , (1874) P 

Arnrita Govinda, 10 B. H. C. 


punishable with death 
or transportation for 
life if offence not 
committed. 


N. 890 (891). 
11 . 

R- No. 8; 
R. 497. 


J 4 K B «g SAaA, (1879) P. R No o. -r, T~ 

M ,8E > p - «• N » 32 ; t.y.Vrasfif*? 

(?) Act III of 1891. 
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1059. Analogous Law.—This and the next section deal with abetment 
not otherwise provided for. In both cases the abetment is abortive and does not 
result in the commission of the offence abetted. These two sections were added since 
the oiiginal draft. They supplement the provisions of section 109 which prescribes 
the penalty of the abettor “ if the act abetted is committed in consequence.” This 
section provides for the abetment of more heinous crimes in which the offence abetted 
is either not committed at all, or is only partially committed, or if committed, it is 
not in consequence of the abetment. 

1060. Charge.—An offence under this section may be charged as follows :— 

"I (name and office of Magistrate or Judge) hereby charge you ( name of accused) 
as follows : — 

“ That you, on or about the-day of-at-abetted the commission by one 

A B of an offence of-punishable with death (or transportation for life), which said 

offence was not committed in cosequence of the abetment, and thereby committed an 
offence punishable under s. 115 of the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance (or 
the cognizance of the Court of Session). 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge [ bv the said Court (in 
the case of committal to the Sessions ].” 

1061. Procedure.—The offence under this section is non-bailable : otherwise 
the offence is cognizable and compoundable, if the offence abetted is cognizable 
and compoundable ; and it is triable by the same Magistrate as the offence abetted. 

1062. Principle.—It is, of course, by no means an essential ingredient of 
the offence of abetment that the act abetted should be committed, or that the effect 
intended should be produced. 1 Such abetment being ineffectual is naturally deserv¬ 
ing of lenient punishment. Such would be the case where the accused gave aconite 
to a woman to win the love of her husband, in consequence of which two persons, 
other than the husband, died. He was held guilty under ss. 302/115. 2 

1063. Meaning of Words.—“ Express provision ,” that is for the punish¬ 
ment of the offences of abetment punishable with death or transportation, e.g., 
s. 121 ; of course, an offence under s. 117 is not such an offence. 3 


116. Whoever abets an offence punishable with imprisonment shall, 

Abetment of offence ^ that offence be not committed in consequence of the 
punishable with im- abetment, and no express provision is made by this 
prisonment, if offence Code for the punishment of such abetment, be punished 
be not committed. with imprisonment of any description provided for that 
offence, for a term which may extend to one-fourth part of the longest term 
provided for that offence, or with such fine as is provided for that offence, 
or with both ; 


and if the abettor or the person abetted is a public servant, whose 

if Abettor or Person duty it is to prevent the commission of such offence, 
abetted be a public the abettor shall be punished with imprisonment of 
servant whose duty any description provided for that offence, for a term 
it is to prevent offence, which may extend to one-half of the longest term pro¬ 
vided for that offence, or with such fine as is provided for the offence, or with 
both. 


Illustrations. 

(a) A offers a bribe to 6, a public servant, as a reward for showing A some favour in 
the exercise of B’s official functions. B refuses to accept the bribe. A is punishable under 
this section.* 

( h) A instigates B to give false evidence. Here, if B does not give false evidence, A 
has nevertheless committed the offence defined in this section, and is punishable accord¬ 
ingly. 


(1) Ganesh, 34 B. 394. Contra Santa Singh, (1933) L. 660. 

(2) Amode Ali, 58 C. 1228. (4) Ramachandriah, 51 M. 86. 

(3) Dwaraka Nath Goswami, 60 C. 427 ; 
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(c) A, a police-officer, whose duty it is to prevent robbery, abets the commission of 
robbery. Here, though the-robbery be not committed, A is liable to one-half of the longest 
term of imprisonment provided for that offence, and also to line. 

(d) B abets the commission of robbery by A, a police officer, whose duty it is to prevent 
that offence. Here, though the robbery be not committed, B is liable to one-half of the 
longest term of imprisonment provided for the offence of robbery, and also to fine. 

[Public servant —S. 21. Offence —s. 40] 

1064. Analogous Law.—This section is really a continuation of the last, 
the two together exhausting abetment not followed up by the offence abetted. 

1065. Principle.—This section discriminates between the peace-officers 
and the public, the abetment of the former being regarded as doubly penal. The 
reason for this difference is obvious. If the public incur no greater liability for tam¬ 
pering with those whose duty it is to prevent crime, it will be difficult to maintain that 
high standard of integrity and honesty which it is in the interest of the public 
that peace-officers should possess. The enhanced penalty, it will be observed, 
applies only to public servants “ whose duty it is to prevent the commission of 
such offence." Other public servants fall into the general category. 

1066. Meaning of Words.- 1 ' dto an offence punishable with imprison¬ 
ment," i.e., as a substantive and not as an alternative sentence. Offences punisha- 

. are thus excluded, though the sentence of imprisonment would even 
then be awarded in default of payment of fine. “ Offence be no! committed in 
consequence of the abetment y for the meaning of which see s. 109 (§ 1010). “ A r o 
express provision made," e.g., ss. 121-123, 130, 132, 134 and 136. “ Whose duty it is 
to prevent the commission of such offence," e.g.,n civil surgeon is a public servant, but 
he is not a public servant qualified to prevent the commission of such offences.’ 

1067. Abortive Abetment.—An abetment that fails in its purpose is not 
visited in law by the same rigour as one which fulfils its purpose. Such a case may 
arise not only when no offence is committed in consequence of the crime, but also 
when the offence committed is not the offence abetted, though it may be more hein¬ 
ous, but inasmuch as the abettor cannot be held accountable foi it, it is not the 
full measure of his responsilibity. But inasmuch as such an abetment'may have led, 
though distantly, to the commission of that crime, it is laid down that he shall be 
liable to one-fourth of the punishment provided for the offence he had abetted. Such 
was held to be the case of one who had abetted the offence of bigamy on the part 
of a woman whose husband was alive. 2 

1068. The words “if that offence be not committed " are inapt and may lead 
to difficulty in construction. Suppose, for instance, that a man abets theft on the 
road 3 and the person abetted commits theft in a building. 4 Is the abettor liable to 
the penal consequences of this section or of section 109 ? It has been held that in such 
a case the two offences are distinct, and that the abettor is not liable under section 
109 (§§ 1016-1017). But an offence committed does not become a different offence 
from the olfence abetted merely because it is punishable under a different section. 
As observed before, if the two are substantially one, then the abettor is liable for 
the offence committed, and he cannot say that because the offence he had abetted 
fell under one section, and the offence committed falls under another section 
that therefore the two offences are different for the purpose of his punishment. The 
question has been already discussed at some length and reference must be made to 
it for the purpose of ascertaining whether the offence committed was committed in 
consequence of the abetment, and whether the offence committed is the same as the 
offence abetted within the meaning of this section (§§ 1010, 1016, 1017) 

1069. Turning now to the second clause, it will be observed that the public 

Paragraph 2. servant, there sopken of are not all public servants, as that 

term is defined in the Code. The object of the clause is to 

provide for enhanced punishment only if the person abetting or abetted is “ a public 

(1) Ram Xath Surma Biswas, 21 \V. R 9 ( 3 ) e 370 “ - 

(2) Sanwar. 10 S. E. R. 171. ( 4 ) s’ 380.’ 

28 
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servfmt wh° s e dniy ii is to prevent the commission of such offence,” that is to sav 
if the abetment is of a public servant whose duty as such public servant is to prevent 
the commission of the very offence abetted. Where therefore, the prisoner was 

from m S J US Cml Surgeon wil1 accept a bribe, and the latter stopped him 

but it was an offence punishable under the first clause and not under the second clause 
of th's section. And this because though the civil surgeon was undoubtedly a public 

1' : « Was HOt apuWic servant whose duty it was as a public servant to 

present the offering of bribes. It is not his duty to' prevent the commission of 
such offence of bribing any further than it is the duty of every good citizen to do what 
he can to keep people about him honest, and to prevent the commission of any offence 
whatever. Cases might be readily supposed to which this latter half of the section 
would directly apply ; for instance, it is the duty of a customs-house officer to prevent 
fraud upon the revenue in the way of smuggling, and consequently, abetting him in the 
commission of such a fraud would be abetting the commission of an offence bv a 
pu ilic servant, whose duty it is to prevent the commission of such offence ?’ In 
the case of the attempt to bribe the civil surgeon the proper measuie of punishment 
was that laid down in the first paragraph. The same rule would apply to an offer of 
a bribe made to a police-officer, for bribery is not a cognizable offence or one which 
it is the duty of a police-officer to prevent. Illustrations (a) and ( b ) consequently 
fall under the first clause, while illustrations (c) and (d) are instances of the operation 

of the second clause. As this section applies also to special or local laws, 1 2 3 it has a 

wider application than the Code of which it is a part. Consequently a pleader who 
sent a printed circular to the other pleaders inviting them to send him cases offer¬ 
ing to share with them his fee in the case, was held to be guilty of abetment of an 

offence under section 36 of the Legal Practitioners Act, and therefore, punishable 
under this section. r 


117. Whoever abets the commission of an offence by the public genc- 
Abetting commis- rally, or by any number or class of persons 

Sion Of offence by the exceeding ten, shall be punished with imprisonment 

t P en oersons y m ° re ° f either description for a term which may extend to 

p three years, or with fine, or with both. 

% 

Illustration . 

A affixes in a public place a placard instigating a sect consisting of more than ten 

members to meet at a certain time and place, for the purpose of attacking the members of 

an adverse sect, while engaged in a procession, A has committed the offence defined in this 
section. 

[Public —s. 12. Offence —s. 401 

1070. Analogous Law. —This section stood ,as clause 93 in the draft Bill 
which contained the following additional illustration 4 :— 

i & * 

*' ( fj ) A inserts in a newspaper an article advising soldiers to shootjevery command¬ 
ing officer/who uses them harshly. A has committed the offence defined in this clause." 

1070-A. Two objections were taken to this clause (z) that it was too vague and 
would lead to malicious prosecutions,unless the instigation be confined to some overt 
acts like the illustrations ; and (it) that the number “ ten " was arbitrarily fixed. It 
was said that the substitution of the words “ or any class of persons ” should be an 
improvement. The force of the first objection was conceded, and the commissioners 
recommended that “ it may be most expedient to define the manner of instigation 
by the terms used in clause 113 (nows. 124-A) relating to attempts to excite feelings 
of disaffection to the Government of such terms as may be settled when that clause 
comes under consideiation.” 5 This suggestion was not, however, acceded to. 


P. C. 

(4) Cl. 98, now s. 114. 

(5) First Report, s. 205. 

4 


(1) Ram Noth Surma Biswas, 21 W. R. 9. 

(2) S. 40. 

(3) Purhati Charan Chatterji, 1 A. 498 (504), 
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1071. Procedure.—The procedure applicable to an offence under this sec¬ 
tion is the same as in the case of the offence abetted. The offence can be tried as a 
summons case. 1 

1072. Proof.—The points requiring proof are— 

(1) the accused had abetted ; 

(2) the commission of an act ; 

(3) which was an offence under the Code, or any special or local law ; 2 

(4) and that the persons abetted were at least 11 persons, or the public 
generally. 3 

1073. Charge.—In framing the charge the following form may be adopted :— 

“I [name and office of Magistrate or Judge) hereby charge you (name of the accused) as 
follows :— 

“That you,-on or about the-day-at-, abetted the commission of the 

offence of-by-numbeiing more than ten persons {or the public generally) by [state 

the act done by accused in instigation), and thereby committed an offence punishable under 
s. 117 of the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance {or the cognizance of the Court 
of Session). 

" And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge {add by the said Court in case 
of committal).’* 

1074. Principle.—The definition of abetment does not requiie that the per¬ 
sons abetted should be defined and not be a fluctuating body of men. This section 
proceeds on the same assumption. Consequently, one may be punished for abetment 
though the prosecution may be unable to point to the men abetted. Such persons 
may be “ the public ” a term which means as it has been defined to include, “ any 
class of the public or any community/’ 4 (§ 105). It is not necessary under this sec¬ 
tion that the offence abetted should be committed. Indeed, when it is so, the abettor 
will be visited by the severer penalty provided in other sections. 

1075. It will be observed that the abetment under this section involves the 
commission of an offence “by any number or class of persons exceeding ten ” who 
must commit the offence collectively and not individually. Where, for instance, 
the prisoners abetted 12 coolies in breaking their separate contracts it was held that 
inasmuch as each breach of contract was a separate offence under s. 492 by each 
coolie, the abetment of such breach could not be punished under this section, not¬ 
withstanding that more than lOcoolies broke their contracts in consequence of such 
abetment. 5 The posting of a leaflet, inciting the public to commit an offence 
would not be punished under this section, if it was removed before anybody could have 
read it. Such posting falls short of abetment defined under s. 107.® 


118. Whoever 

Concealing design to 
commit offence punish¬ 
able with death or 
transportation for life. 


intending to facilitate or knowing it to be likely 
that he will thereby facilitate the commission of an 
offence punishable with death or transportation for 
life, 


voluntarily conceals, by any act or illegal omission, the existence of 
a design to commit such offence, or makes any representation which he 
knows to be false respecting such design, 


shall, if that offence be committed, be punished with imprisonment 
if offence be commit- °f cither description for a term which may extend to 
ted; seven years, or, if the offence be not committed, with 

imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to three 
if offence be not years ; and in either case, shall also be liable to 

committed. fine. 


(1) Narsinha Narayan, 33 13. 353. 

(2) Ganesh Watnan foshi, 55 13. 233 ; 

Konda Satyavatamma, 134 I. C. (M) 87 ; Joti 

Prasad Gupta, (1932) A. 18, Contra Mohan 

Lai Saksena, (1930), O. 497. 


(3) Ganesh Woman Joshi, lb. 

(4) S. 12. 

(5) 3 W. R. Cr. 24. 

(6) Parimal Chatterji, (1932) C. 760. 
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Illustration. 

A. knowing that a dacoity is about to be committed at B, falsely informs the Magis¬ 
trate that a dacoity is about to be committed at C, a place in an opposite direction, and 
thereby misleads the Magistrate with intent to facilitate the commission of the offence The 
dacoity is committed at B in pursuance of the design. A is punishable under this section. 

[Voluntarily—s. 39 . Offences. 40 . Illegal Omissions. 43 .] 

1076. Analogous Law. The concealment of a design to commit ^.n offence 
constitutes an abetment, within the meaning of s. 107, and such abetment is an 

offence when the person making the concealment was under legal obligation to 
disclose it (§ 980). 

1 • I | 

1077. For persons who are under such obligation, see § 981, and s. 44 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure. 1 

1078. This and the next two following sections deal with concealment 
previous to the commission of an offence. Subsequent concealment is penalized 

by, ss. 202 and 203. The former are directed to the prevention of crime, the latter to 
punishing them. 

1079. Procedure.—An offence under this section is non-bailable, if the 
offence concealed is committed, otherwise the offence is bailable. In other respects 
the procedure is the same as in the case of the offence abetted. 

1080. Proof.—An offence under this section requires proof of the following 
particulars :■— 

(1) the existence of the design to commit an offence, 

(2) which offence was one punishable with death or transportation for life, 

( 3 ) that accused concealed the existence of such design— 

(a) by his act, or 

( b) by an illegal omission, or 

(t:) by his knowingly making false representation, 

( 4 ) that the concealment was made voluntarily, and . , 

(5) intending thereby to facilitate or knowing that he would thereby facilitate the 

commission of such offence, 
to which may be added the aggravating circumstance, 

(6) that the offence concealed was committed. 

1 f ' 

1081. Charge.—The following is an appropriate form of a charge under 
this section :— 

I 9 I | ^ | | * ^ ^ C * * * 

‘I {name and office of Magistrate etc.), hereby charge you ( name of the accused) as 
follows:— 

“That you,—-on or about the-day of-at-, with the intention of facilita¬ 

ting or with the knowledge that you will thereby facilitate the commission of the offence 

of- {specify the act) {or omit to do- specify the omission) to conceal the existence of 

the design to commit the said offence, and thereby committed an offence punishable under 
s. 118 of the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance {or the cognizance of the Court 
of Session). 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge (or in the case of committal 
by the said Court)." 

1082. Principle.—This and the next two following sections deal with the 
law of criminal concealment—the essence of the crime consisting in the facility 
thereby given to offenders for the perpetration of crime. This section recognized 
concealment as of two kinds : (a) concealment by misrepresentation, and ( b ) con¬ 
cealment by non-disclosure. The former affects the public generally, the latter 
only affects those upon whom it lies to make the disclosure. All the three sections 
only apply to offences punishable with imprisonment. They exclude those which 
are punishable with fine only. And as the sections make it clear, the concealment 
to be criminal, must be intentional or, at least, with knoweldge that it will thereby 
facilitate the commission of crime. 

1083. Meaning of Words.—“ Thereby facilitate the commission of 
an offence ” : The offering of facility may in itself constitute abetment. W^ien it 
is so, the offender may be liable as an abettor. “ Conceals ” means conceals from the 


(1) Act V of 1898. 
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public servants entrusted with the duty of preventing offences. A Sub-Inspector 
of Police aware of an impending dacoity may conceal the fact as much from his 
subordinates as he may conceal it from his superior officers who direct and contiol 
him in his executive duties. “ The existence of a design " which does not neces¬ 
sarily mean a plot. But it must be something more than a mere menial 
determination to commit a crime. But the expresion of that determination converts 

it into a design “ Any representation . respecting such design " : A representation 

is a categorical statement of fact. It is not a mere expression of opinion. But the 
form is immatei lal, if it was a representation, though it was expressed in the 
form of an opinion. “ If that offence be committed,” the test ot identity being 
its essential character rather than the sections of the Code. 


1084. Criminal Concealment when Penal.— This and the next two 
following sections deal with the law of criminal concealment as a branch of 
the law of abetment. As the liability in such cases may as much depend upon 
false representation as on illegal omission, the highly penal rules here laid down 
require strict construction. I he subject of concealment as treated in the section 
may consist of (a) false representation (6) an act, or (c) an illegal omission. 

1085. Criminally False Representation. -So far as the question of false 
representation is concerned, the section affects the public generally. For no one has 
a right to demand another to speak, but if he speaks he lias no right to speak falsely. 
But however much may a false statement be reprobated by morality, law has no 
power to punish it as such. It visits a false speaker with its penalty, if his false¬ 
hood has deceived some one, or, if at any rate, it was intended to cause deception on 
a subject affecting public peace. And even then it makes allowance foi thoughtless 
lies spoken on insufficient data and with no ulterioi object in view. The statements 
which law regards criminal must be ( a) known to be false ; (/,) they must be 

made respecting a design and the hall-mark of criminality is’stamped on them 

(c) they are made with intent to facilitate or knowing it likely that he would thereby 
facilitate the commission of an offence punishable with death, transportation or 
imprisonment. Consequently, it is not every false statement that is criminal, 
lo be criminal it must answer the requirements of the above tests. Now in the 
lirst place, what is a representation ? As before remarked (5 1083) it is’not a 
mere expression of opinion or the statement of a probable contirigencv or the sugges¬ 
tion of a possible hypothesis. It must be a categorical assertion, at least an assertion 
having that effect, whatevei may have been its form. Suppose, for instance, in the 
illustration appended to the section, A were to say to the Magistrate " I hear that 
the dacoity rumoured to be committed at B will be committed at C "—the statement 
may be perfectly innocuous in itself, for A may be merely giving expression to 
hearsay, or lie may be adroitly suggesting to the Magistrate the relaxation of his 
vigilance at K so that the dacoity may the more easily be committed In the 
former case the statement would not amount to a representation at all though 
m the latter case it will be a representation within the meaning of this section 

1086. I he fact that a representation is made is not enough • it must be fa'se 

to the knowledge of the maker. This will exclude the repetition of ’ an idle rumour 

of what is no moie than an intelligent anticipation of a likely event Lastly the 

hdse represen tat mn must be made with intent to facilitate, or knowing it likely 

that he will thereby facilitate the commission of an offence. It is this element that 

tinctures the concealment with criminality, as it facilitates the perpetration of crime 

by making its prevention difficult. As, however, the object of law is to prevent 

he commission of serious crime, the last requisite confines the operation of the rffie 
to offences punishable with imprisonment. ^ 

1087. Concealment by an Act or Illegal Omission. -Turning next to con 

cealment by any act, cases are conceivable when tbe'authorities nv„ i j , ? 7 

bya feint. In such a case theremay be no word spoken C nevTr^ l rl Y dduded 
intended and the effect likely to be pioduced if the same Ifof' eless / the P ur P ose 

illustration given, suppose that A instead of misinforming'the M^istTaffiabom Ihe 
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sc ene ° f dacoity were to drop tools and things of the dacoits in the direction of C 
hereby making the Magistrate believe that the dacoits hadtakenthatcouL 

rule is he same andiU As regards wilful misrepresentations and acts the 

ru e is the same, and it is applicable alike to all, whether public servants or otherwise 

But as regards illegal omissions the rule is different for the public are under 

than tlfos tl0n t0 , fu ! msh tb( J authorities with information concerning offences other 
ran those specified in s. 44 of the Code of Criminal Procedure.' In such offences 

to inform 11 he^Th ‘ v sh ^f e e q uall y with the police. Magistrates and otheis 

other ner n t authontl ® s about _ the commission of, or of the intention of any 

everv officer 1° C °i mm !i • „ VllIage headmen, accountants, landholders and 

e ery officer employed in the collection of revenue or rent of land on the Dart of 

tineTo the nt ° r th f vr° Urt0f Wards are similarly enjoined with the duty of communica- 

an v infom^tf rCSt :V , Iag , lst , rate > or to , the officer in charge of the nearest police station 
Won n r wb ‘ ch he „ may obtain respecting the commission of or intention 

V1 lag e any non-bailable offence, or any offence punishable 
idu ss 143 14o, 14/ or 148 of the Code, and of certain other offences committed 
or intended to be committed at any place out of British India near such village. 3 

-V Ca ^ es ’ t le ^' J-here is on the part of the persons so named a further statutory 
obligation to assist the authorities in the manner and to the extent therein required. 

ersons who omit to comply with such statutory requirements are then guilty of 

illegal omissmn for which they may be liable under this section, if it is prompted by 
the intention or knowledge of facilitating the commission of those offences, and if 
the omission was made “ voluntarily.” 4 (§§ 310-313). 

1088. As regards the police and Magistrates within their jurisdiction their 
duties are more extensive, and as they are specially retained for the preservation of 
peace and suppression of disorder, their responsibilities are commensurately far 
greater But in both cases the test is the same, namely, whether the concealment 
was wilful and whether it was made with the intent or knowledge of thereby facili- 
tating the commission of the offence. The fact that the omission was likely to 

. e comrn i ss i° n of the offence is material and must be clearly established. 5 
Added to it must be established knowledge of the design and knowledge of the 
value of its suppression. 

rnnrraUno hJ?™? 1 Whoever, being a public servant, intending 

commit offence 'which to facilitate or knowing it to be likely that he will 
it is his duty to pre- thereby facilitate the commission of an offence which 
vent It is his duty as such public servant to prevent, 

voluntarily conceals, by any act or illegal omission, the existence 
of a design to commit such offence, or makes any representation which he 
knows to be false respecting such design, 

shall, if the offence be committed, be punished with imprisonment 
.. rr , of any description provided for the offence, for a term 

mitted enCe 6 C ° m w bich may extend to one-half of the longestterm of such 

imprisonment, or with such fine as is provided for 
that offence, or with both ; 

or, if the offence be punishable with death or transportation for life, 
if offence be punish- with imprisonment of either description for a term 
able with death etc.; which may extend to ten years ; 

, if the offence be not committed, shall be punished with imprison¬ 
ment of any description provided for the offence for a 
ce be not term which may extend to one-fourth part of the longest 

term of such imprisonment, or with such fine as is 
provided for the offence, or with both. 

(11 The offences here specified are ss. 121- bound to reporta case of bribery; Malik Daud 
126, 130, 144, 145, 147, 148, 302-304, 382, (1887) P. R. No. 30. 

392-399, 402, 435, 436, 449, 450, 456, 460. (4) Jhugroo, 4 W. R. 2. .. . 

■ (2) S. 44, Cr. P. C. (5) Kesree , (1866) 1 Agra 31. 

(3) S. 45, Cr. P. C. No one is however 


or 

if cffence be 
committed. 
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- Illustration. 

i i < 

.4, an officer of police, being legally bound to give information of all designs to commit 
robbery which may come to his knowledge, and knowing that H designs to commit robbery, 
omits to give such information, with intent to facilitate the commission of that offence! 
Here A has, by an illegal omission concealed the existence of K’s design, and is liable to 
punishment according to the provision of this section. 

[Public servant — s. 21. Offence—s. 40. | 

1089. Analogous Law.— This section is a class section and applies only to 
public seivants whose duty it is as such public servants to prevent the suppression 
of offences. Otherwise the section is the same as section 118. 

1090. Procedure.—An offence under this section is non-bailable if the offence 
concealed is committed, or if it is punishable with death or transportation for life 
otherwise it is bailable. 1 It is cognizable and compoundable if the offence abetted 
is so, and it is triable by the Court by which the offence abetted is triable. 

1091. Proof.— The fact*' necessary to establish an offence under this section 
are the following :— 

(1) 4 he existence of the design to commit an offence ; 

(2) That tlie accused was a public servant 

(3) That it was his duty to prevent tin commission of that offence ; 

(4) That he concealed the existence of such design 

(a) by his act, or 

{!>) by his illegal omission, or 

(c) by his knowingly false representation ; 

(5) That the concealment was made voluntarily ; 

(B) That the accused thereby intended to facilitate, or knew that he would thereby 
facilitate the commission of such offence, to which mav be proved by way of 
aggravation, if the facts warrant it; and 

(7) That the offence concealed was committed. 

1092. Charge, ihe charge undei this section should be framed on the 
same lines as a charge under section 118, the following clause being added 

‘‘ that you on or about the-day of—-—at-being a. public servant whose 

duty it was to prevent the commission of the offence of-with the intention of facili¬ 

tating, etc." 

1093. Principle.— This section is the adaptation of s. 118 to public servants. 
It prescribes an enhanced penalty applicable to the case of public servants, whose 
duty it is, as such public servants, to prevent the commission of the offence the 
design to commit which they conceal. 

1094. The liability of the public servants is under this section circumscribed 
by their duty. They only incur the graver consequences of this section if they 
conceal a design to commit an offence which it is their duty to prevent. The meaning 
of this phrase has already been set out under the last section. (§ 1087). 

120. Whoever, intending to facilitate or knowing it to be likely that he 

Concealing design to thereby facilitate the commission of an offence 

commit offence pun- punishable with imprisonment, voluntarily conceals, 
ishabie with imprison- by any act or illegal omission, the existence of a 

ment design to commit such offence, or makes any rep¬ 

resentation which he knows to be false respecting such design, 

shall, if the offence be committed, be punished 
if offence be commit- with imprisonment of the description provided for the 
ted. offence, for a term which may extend to one-fourth, 

and, if the offence be not committed to one-eighth of the longest term of 

if offence be not such imprisonment, or with such fine as is provided for 
committed. the offence, or with both. 

[ Offence —s. 40 ] 

1095. Analogous Law. —This section is complementary to s. 118 which 
applies only to offences punishable with death or transportation for life. This section 

(1) S. 159, Act XVIIt of 192.'A ~ - 


if offence be not 

committed. 
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rJ: n ,t the San \ 6 w 16 t0 l ° ffe ^ ces P u n’shable with imprisonment. All offences save 

ces y so h exrlnHpH Shab t e ^ are thus indu ded in the two sections. The often- 

ces so excluded are too trivial to require prevention by such drastic rules. 

thl - 1 f 096 '. Proc edure and Proof.—The procedure relating to an offence under 

mustSlhl - 1 l tu aCtly the Same aS m the case of the offence abetted. The evidence 
establish the same P° ints as m a case under s. 118 except that, instead of proving 

IT* he conce aled was punishable with death or transportation, it must 

De proved that it was punishable with imprisonment (§ 1079). 

r * 097 ; Charge.—The charge should similarly follow the wording of the 
form set out under s. 118 (§ 1081). & 




CHAPTER V-A. 


CRIMINAL CONSPIRACY. 


Definition of crim¬ 
inal conspiracy. 


120-A. When two or more persons agree to do, 
or cause to be done— 


(1) an illegal act, or 

(2) an act, which is not illegal, by illegal means, 
such an agreement is designated a criminal conspiracy : 

Provided that no agreement except an agreement to commit an 

offence shall amount to a criminal conspiracy unless some act besides the 

agreement is done by one or more parties to such agreement in pursuance 
thereof. 

Explanation. —It is immaterial whether the illegal act is the ultimate 
object of such agreement, or is merely incidental to that object. 

1098. Analogous Law. —This Chapter comprising sections 120-A and 
120-B was enacted by the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act 1913. 1 Its scope 
is explained by the following Statement of Objects and Reasons: 2 

1 he sections of the Indian Penal Code which deal directly with the subject of conspi¬ 
racy are those contained in Chapter V and section 121-Aof that Code. Under the latter 
provision it is an offence to conspire to commit any of the offences punishable by section 121 
T 6 * nc ! an l >ena l Code or to conspire to deprive the King of the sovereignty of British 
, n ia ° r ot an Y P art thereof, or to overawe, by means of criminal force or show of criminal 
or( j^' Government of India or any Local Government, and to constitute a conspiracy 
unr cr h.s section it is not necessary that any act or illegal omission shou’d take place in 
pursuance thereof. Under section 107 abetment includes the engaging with one or more 
person or persons in any conspiracy for the doing of a thing, if an act or illegal omission takes 
p ace in pursuance of that conspiracy, and in order to the doing of that thing, In other 
words, except in respect of the offences particularized in section 121-A conspiracy per se is not 
an offence under the Indian Penal Code, 

^he other hand by the Common Law of England if two or more persons agree 
ogc er to do anything contrary to I.aw, or to use unlawful means in the carrying out of an 
object not otherwise unlawful, the persons, whp so agree, commit the offence of conspiracy, 
no ur words, conspiracy in England may be defined as an agreement of two or more persons 
to uo an unlawful actor to do a lawful act by unlawful means, and the parties to such a 
conspiracy are liable to indictment. 

“ Experience has shown that dangerous conspiracies are entered into in India which have 

lor their object aims other than the commission of the offences specified in section 121-A of 

tne Indian Penal Code and that the existing law is inadequate to deal with modern conditions. 

I he present Bill is designed to assimilate the provisions of the Indian Penal Code to those of 

tne Lnglish Law with tne additional safeguard that in the case of a conspiracy other than a 

conspiracy to commit an offence some overt act is necessary to bring the conspiracy within the 

purview of the criminal law. The Bill makes criminal conspiracy a substantive offence and 

when such a conspiracy is to commit an offence punishable with death, transportation or 

rigorous imprisonment for a term of two years or upwards, and no express provision is made 

in the Code, provides a punishment of the same nature as that which might be awarded for 

the abetment of such an offence, In all other cases of criminal conspiracy the punishment 

contemplated is imprisonment of either description for a term not exceeding six months or 
with fine, or with both." 

1099. This definition in this section is taken from that formulated by Lord 
Brampton, 3 who defined a conspiracy thus ; “ If two or more persons agree together 

or wrongful and harmful towards another person 
or to use unlawful means in the carrying out of an object not otherwise unlawful the 
persons who so agree commit the crime of conspiracy.” The gist of the offence here 
separated and enlarged is implied in the offence of abetment as defined in 

sect ion 107, secondly;” but this Chapter is justified on the ground that cases occ^ 


(1) Act VIII of 1913. 

(2) Gazette of India , (1913) Pt. 5, p. 44. 


(3) !?«;*« v. Leathan,. (190171707495 
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which could not be punished as those of abetment which naturally implies a closer 
connection between the criminal and the crime. 

1100. As the avowed object of the Legislature in enacting this Chapter 

English Law. was to assimilate the Indian to English Criminal Law with an 

additional safeguard that the conspiracy must be followed 
up by an overt act, it will be instructive to see in what light the English Common 
Law views the offence of criminal conspiracy. 

• ! • * 

1101. Conspiracy is an offence peculiai to the English Law and its present 
form has been gradual and marks three distinct stages' in its evolution. In its 
first stage (1290 A.D.-1611 A.D.) the offence, though formulated at common law 
appears to have been confined to a conspiracy to obstruct or pervert or defeat 
or delay justice, or to cxort under colour of office, and even as such it remained 
without any adequate sentence. The offence, however, assumed a more concrete 
form in 1611 A.D., when in a decided case 1 it was for the first time settled that the 
agreement for a conspiracy was indictable as a substantive offence even when nothing 
had been done to execute it. The third and final stage in its development was 
reached some years later in 1665 A.D., when the Judges declaied that "all confedera¬ 
cies whatsoever wrongfully to prejudice a third person are highly criminal.” 2 

1102. This has since been held to include all combinations which involve 
violation of the private rights of individuals, which, if done by a single person, would 
give a civil though not a criminal remedy against the delinquent. Sir Robert Wright 
thinks that the inception of this development lies on the misundeistanding of a lead¬ 
ing case by Hawkins 3 which led to a crop of cases without adequate examination 
of the data upon which it was founded. He analyses the decisions to show that, as a 
general rule, a combination to injure a private person is not criminal unless the means 
to be employed are criminal, that is,.in other words', conspiracy as such is not 
punishable save when it is a conspiracy to commit a crime. Modern legal opinion; 
endorses this view, but against it there is the accumulated weight of decided cases, 4 
though they are by no means unanimous, some still confining the operation of the 
rule to a conspiracy to commit an offence. 5 The English parentage ascribed to 
tjiis chapter, so far as it relates to a conspiracy to do an illegal act or by illegal means, 
is consequently of doubtful legality and policy. 

1103. Criminal conspiracy has been the subject of legislation from very early 
period in England. As alieady stated, in 1305 A.D., an Ordinance 6 was passed to 
punish persons conspiring to corrupt the course of justice. Several statutes now 
exist prescribing penalties for criminal conspiracies to commit various offences, such 
as murder, 7 to cause explosion, 8 or those relating to unions,® or those fomenting 
trade disputes. 10 It is of the essence of a conspiracy that two or more persons 
should agree to do. an unlawful act, which agreement is then stated to be an overt 
act sufficient to complete the offence. 11 The proviso to this section is intended to 
overrule this view so far as it relates to a conspiiacy other than a conspiracy to 
commit an offence, and limit that offence to an overt act done in furtherance but 
independently of the conspiracy (§1113). 

(1) Poulterer's case, (1611)9 Co. Rep. 55 ; has so far as it relates to acts done in 

Kinnersley, (1719) 1 Stra. 93 ; cited per furtherance or contemplation of a trade 

Wright on Conspiracy ; Encyclopaedia of the dispute, been altered by the Trade Disputes 
Laws of England, tit. Conspiracy. Act, 1906, ss. 1, 3, 4and5 (3) (6 Ed. VII, c. 47). 

(2) Hawk, Pleas of the Crown, Bk. 1, (5) Turner, 13 East 228; Stratton, 1 Camp. 

C. 72 s 2 549-w. 

(3) ’ Starline, (1665) Sid. 174, cited per (6) 33 Sdw. 1. 

Wright on Conspiracy, pp. 37-43. (7) (1861)24 and 25 Viet., c. 100 s. . 

(4) Rowlands, (1851) 17 Q. B. 671 ; Lum- (8) (1883) 46 and 47 Viet c. 3, s-3. 

ley v. Gye, (1853) 22 L. J. Q. B. 471 ; O'Con- (9) 34 and 35 Viet., c. 31, s. 2 ; 39 ana 

nell, 1 Cox 413; Painell, 14 Cox 508; 40 Viet., c. 22, s. 16. 

Mulcahy, L. R. 3 H. L. 306 ; Kromme, (1892) (10) 38 and 39 Viet., c 86, s. 3. 

17 Cox 492; Quinn v. Leatham, (1901) A. C* (11) Mulcahy, L. R 3 H. L. 306 (3/o; , 

495. The law laid down in Qwmn v. Leatham , O'Connel , 5 St. T. (N. S.) 1. 
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1104. But while in this respect the Indian definition is narrower than its 
English prototype, in another respect the offence here is much wider inasmuch while 
here a criminal conspiracy as such is punishable, the English common law in England 
stands discredited 1 and has been greatly modified by Statute, for which the Indian 
Statute law furnishes no corresponding analogy. Moreover, under English Law, 
since the husband and wife are treated as one person, they form an exception, but 
this exception too is not acceded to in this Chapter. The result of this sweeping 
enactment is to make a mere breach of contract by two or more persons punishable 
as a crime. If, for instance, the husband and his wife agree to sell their house and 
then think better of it and refuse to convey they would be liable to be imprisoned 
under the next section though the Civil Court may not have enforced specific perfor¬ 
mance of their contract. Other instances could be multiplied to illustrate the absur¬ 
dity of this legislation. 


1105. I he Statement of Objects and Reasons appears in this respect to be in¬ 
accurate, since it goes beyond merely assimilating the criminal law of India to that in 
force in England. The distinction is important inasmuch as an act may be illegal 
without being criminal, 2 and cases in England have clearly pointed out that a man 
may do acts prejudicial to the civil rights of others without being indicted for cons¬ 
piracy. So an indictment will not lie for a conspiracy to commit a mere civil tres¬ 
pass 3 or a conspiracy to deprive a man of an office under an illegal trading company. 


1106. 

the Code. T 
spiracies :— 


Certain conspiracies are otherwise punishable as distinct offences under 
aking them into account, the Code now deals with the following con- 


(1) Conspiracy to wage war (S. 121 -A). 

(2) Thugi (s. 311). 

(3) Belonging to a gang of thieves (s. 401). 

(4) Being a member of an assembly of dacoits (s. 402). 

(5) Abetment by conspiracy (s. 107, “ Secondly "). 

(6) Conspiracy to commit an offence. 

(7) Conspiracy to do an illegal act. 

1107. Principle .—The constituent elements of the offence of criminal 
conspiracy are (1) an agreement between one or more persons, (2) to do an illegal 
act, (3) to do a legal act by illegal means, (4) an overt act done in puisuance of the 
conspiracy. The first three ingredients suffice for the definition of a criminal cons¬ 
piracy under English Common Law, but in the case of a conspiracy other than a 
conspiracy to commit an offence, this section further requires the doing of an overt 
act in furtherance of the conspiracy. In other woids, while an oveit act is necessary 
under both laws, English Law considers the mutual consultation and agreement as a 
sufficient overt act, 4 whereas the Code in one instance goes a step further and 
requires some act independent of it. But the offence here is in other respects 
much wider. 


1108. Meaning of Words. —“ An illegal act " within the meaning of s. 43. 

“ Sonic act . is done . in pursuance thereof" : The word “ act " heie 

also includes an illegal omission. Two soldiers A and B conspire to blow up a powder 
magazine. A is on sentry duty when B passes him ; A does not challenge him. Both 
A and B are guilty of criminal conspiracy inasmuch A’s failure to challenge B was an 
illegal omission being an act done in pursuance of the conspiracy between A and B. 
But if in this case A had gone to sleep when B passed, A was unquestionably guilty 
of an illegal omission, but not being in pursuance of the conspiracy it is not such 
an act as is necessary to constitute the crime. “ Is merely incidental to that object " : 
The explanation refers only to clause 1, and is intended to show that the illegal act 
need not be material to the object of the conspiracy. 

(1) Wright on Conspiracy. but re-established in Mogul Steamship Co. 

(2) S. 43. v. MacGregor Gow & Co., 33 Q. B. D 591 

(3) Turner, 13 East. 228, dissented from (4* Mulcahy, L. R. 3 N L 306 (326V 

per Lord Campbell in Rowland, 17 Q. B. 671, O'Connell, 5 St. T. (N. S.M. 
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1110. It will be observed that there can be no conspiracy without an agree- 
(i) Agreement J^ent which is an advancement of the intention which each 

• , . , las conceived in his mind, which then passes from a sprrpt 

ablp n ii 0 th 0 th ® ? tagc ° f f mutual consultation and concert, proof of which may be avail¬ 
able in the evidence of an accomplice which must, however, be definitive as to the 

X n J. : t0 0r ^ ause t0 be done ” the act charged ; which, again, must be sho™ 

is onTwhfrh ngllSh f L t a H W ' It lS ’ ° f C ° UrSe immaterial that the offence agreed ol 

* ° which one of the conspirators could not singly commit. So in an English 

another 6 a W ° ma ? W er ™ neous] y beli eved herself with child conspired with 
another to procure abortion, she was held liable to be convicted of conspiracy to pro- 

could^ot h° n al , though ,f she bad merel V done the act to herself with like intense 

to be found in the law books would be punishable here as amounting to abetment as for 

dpfrT,?ri e VL COnSP Kr ng K t0 ° b ! am . mo " ey3 or S oods b y false pretence,■» conspiring to 
defraud the public by mock-action® or by forcing up the price of shares by circu¬ 
lating false rumours, 1 2 3 4 5 6 and the like. 


1111. To amount to the offence of criminal conspiracy an agreement must 

(li) Act Illegal. be to do that which is contrary to or forbidden by law. Being 

a hl ghly technical offence, this ingredient of the crime is 
essential and must be strictly proved. 7 An agreement which is immoral or against 
public policy, or in restraint of trade or otherwise of such a character that the Courts 
will not enforce it is not necessarily illegal . 8 But since an act may be illegal with¬ 
out being criminal it follows that an agreement to do an illegal act may amount to 
criminal conspiracy though it may not be punishable as such. 9 It may be an offence 
to conspire with another to do an act which, if done alone, would not be criminal 

e -g-> procuring a woman to become a prostitute, 10 or to have illicit connection 
with a man. 11 


1112. The end does not justify the means in criminal law. If, therefore, 

am Means Illegal one cons pi res with another to employ illegal means to achieve 
t ; eans llegal. a legal purpose> one may be convicted of consp i ra cy. It is 

not difficult to conceive of such cases. For instance, it is not illegal to undersell a 
rival trader, but it would be illegal for the latter to combine to iuin the seller of 
cheap goods by inducing to give credit to a bankrupt purchaser and thereby cause 
him loss. 12 

1113. The doing of an overt act, independent of the agreement, is a step 
(iv) Overt Act. further in prosecution of the object of the conspiracy and 

stamps it as criminal within the meaning of this section. This overt act here must be 
something distinct from that tending to prove merely the agreement. 13 The ques¬ 
tion is one of fact dependent upon the circumstances of each case. For instance, 
if A and B agree to murder C, letters passed between them as to the movements 
of C may either prove the agreement, or be overt acts in furtherance of its purpose. 
It all depends upon their nature and context. So where the accused were found 


(1) Rowlands, 17 Q. B. 671 ; Parnel, 
14 Cox. 505; O’Connel, 11 Cl. & Fin. 155; 
Gulab Singh, 35 I. C. (A.) 991 ; Billinghurst, 
(1924) C. 18. 

(2) Witchurch, 24 Q. B. D. 420. 

(3) Kenrick, 5 Q. B. 49. 

(4) Orman, 14 Cox. 381. 

(5) Lewis, 11 Cox. 404. 

(6) A spin all, 20 B. D. 48 (59); Scott v. 

Brown, (1892) 2 Q. B. 724; Mogul Steamship 

Co. v. MacGregor Gow & Co., 23 Q. B. D. 598. 


(7) Amritalal, 42 C. 957. 

(8) O’Connel, 11 Cl. & Fin. 155. 

(9) Witchurch, 24 Q. B. D. 420. 

(10) Howell, 4 F. & F. 160. 

(11) Delaval, 3 Bur. 1434; Grey {Lord), 
9 St. Tr. 127; Mears, 2 Den. 79. 

(12) Esdaile, 1 F. & F, 213; S. C. sub. nom. 
Brown, 7 Cox. 442. 

(13) Gulab Singh, 35 I. C. (A.) 991; Kalidus 
Basu, 39 C. L. J. i 51. 
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ArfXv wpr lr h d M° im . port firearms and ammunition in contravention of the Arms 

Act they were held guilty of this offence.’ 

1114. The explanation follows the general pi inciple that an illegal act cannot 

Explanation, , justmed by reason of mistake, accident or the like. But 

. tlle “legal act must have some bearing on the object of the 
agreement, otherwise the two cannot be connected. For instance suppose A and « 

agree to murder C. One of them .4 goes to purchase a .evXrinTS^ name 

Both are guilty because A s illegal act, though not the murder of C in which />' had 
conspired, is yet incidental to that object. 1 

120-B. (1) Whoever is a party to a criminal conspiracy to commit 

an offence punishable with death, transportation or 
Punishment of crim- rigorous imprisonment for a term of two years or up- 
inal conspiracy. wards shall, where no express provision is made in 

n ■ this Code for 'he punishment of such a conspiracy 

be punished in the same manner as if he had abetted such offence. 

(2) Whoever is a party to a criminal conspiracy other than a criminal 

conspiracy to commit an offence punishable as aforesaid shall be punished 

with imprisonment of either description for a term not exceeding six month* 
or with fine, or with both. monins, 

1115. Analogous Law. This section is of course not retrospective 2 
but an offence made punishable under it may be otherwise dealt with as in abet 
uient though conspiracy is a substantive offence, and is distinct from abetment 3 
11ns section prescribes punishment for really two offences of varviii" gravity 
viz., (i) criminal conspiracy as such, and (if; criminal conspiracy to commit an offence 
punishable with at least two years. The section is, moreover, supplementary as 
criminal conspiracies though not expressly provided bv the Code weie before ’the 
enactment of this section treated as abetment, which" again, when of the more 
serious character is the subject of express and separate penalties. 4 

1116. Procedure and Practice.— Section 196-A of the Criminal Procedure 
Code provides for previous sanction of the Local Government to the institution of 

ect is to commit any non-cognizable 
offence, or a cognizable offence not punishable with death. 5 As regards procedure 

the offence under clause 1 follows that applicable to the offence which is the object 
of the conspiracy—that is to say, it is cognizable—warrant or summons— bailable 
or non-bailable as the offence which is the object of the conspiracy. It is not com- 

C ,1 • a *1, _ , _ , 1(- which is the object 

of the conspiracy is triable exclusively by such Court ; in the case of all other offences 

it is triabic by the Court of Sessions-- Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the 

hirst Class;. If the offence falls under clause 2, a warrant or a summons may issue 

in the first instance. It is bailable and not compoundable and is triable In/ti,, 

Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the First Class. ^ 

1117. Charge.— No person can he convicted of this offence without a 
proper complaint and a charge. 6 In a conspiracy case the accused can he charged 
with conspiracy with persons unknown, but if they are charged with conspiring 
with persons known then such persons must be named in the charge otherwise the 
charge would fail. 7 An indictment for conspiracy must contain ;i statement of 
the facts relied upon as constituting the offence in ordinary and concise language 
with as much certainty as the nature oi the case will admit. 8 Strictly speaking in 

(1) Kalidas Basu, 39 C. L. J. 151 ; to the (6) Bhikhari Sineh 13 Pnt 700 

same effect. Bachcha Babu, (1935) A. 162. (7> Lalit. Mohan 81 f ‘(C \ 

(2) Monmohan, 35 I. C. (C.) 999. of co-consniratnrs n ?„Vf k V , * Nan H‘S, 

(S) Chand, Ran,. (1926) S. 174. 72 j. P " 44 ^closed; Perrins. 

(4) Eg., ss. 121A -123, 128-130, 131-138A, (8' Mackenzie (1892) °() p ^iq 

150. 157. 164, 212-216A, 221.236.244, 257, Wilkins 64 1 |’ \ C 09 t I9; . e *-P*rte 
267, 294- A, 305,306,400-402,411-414, 460. I K B 56 Puli* n i X \, cKenzie ' (1903) 

(5) Thakur Das, 40 A. 41. A^Ualal. (C.) 2S7 ! 


(5) Thakur Das, 40 A. 41. 


(6) Bhikhari Singh , 13 Pat 7°9 

(7i Lalit. Mohan. 8 I. C. (C.) l“o59. Names 

72 J p" 44 ra S mUSt be disc| osed; Perrins'. 

IK- B. 56; Palin Hrkaj 16l fit W 
■Unntalal. 42 C. 957; Haji si".' (^^ 
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eases where an offence has been committed in pursuance of a conspiracy there 

should not be any conviction for conspiracy, but for abetment of the offence for 

conspiracy followed by an act done to carry out the purpose of conspiracy 
amounts to abetment. 1 y y 


I 


1118. The charge should run thus :— 

“ I (name and office of the Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you 
follows ;— & J 


(name of the accused) as 


* That you, on or about the-day of-at-agreed with (name oft he co-con- 

spirator), to do (or cause to be done) an illegal act, to wit- (or an act to wit_which is 

not illegal by illegal means to wit-) and that you did some acts, to wit_besides the 

agreement in pursuance of the said agreement to commit the offence of-punishable with 

death (or transportation, etc.) and thereby committed an offence punishable under s. 120-B of 

the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance (or che cognizance of the Court of Session 
or High Court). 

" And I hereby direct that you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge.” 

1119. Proof. This is a highly technical offence and all its ingredients 
must be strictly proved. 2 Where two persons were tried for an offence under 
section 120B read with s. 302,1. P.C., and one of them was acquitted, the other could 
not be convicted of the offence under this section. 3 Where an accused was fined 
under ss. 302-120-B read with sections 302 and 364 and the verdict of the jury 
was silent about the charge under section 302, but found him guilty under 
ss. 1.20B and 364 it was held that since the verdict of the jury did not negative, 
the charge undei section 302 a retrial under that section was ordered. 4 The 
points requiring pi oof are : — ' ' 

(1) That the accused agreed with another. 

2 t (2) To do an act, or caused it to be done. 

I V (3) That such act was illegal cr was done by illegal means. 

ri - (4) Proof of an overt act if the agreement was not an agreement to commit 

an offence. ( ..... 

1119-A. It is of the very essence of conspiracy that the conspirators should 
plot and act in secret. Direct evidence of agreement is not, therefore, always 1 avail¬ 
able. It has then to be established by the evidence of acts and conduct which 
connect the crime with common design in which the conspirators have probably 
been all assigned a part. 5 As Buller, J., said in a case :• “ In indictments of 
this kind, there are two things to be considered : first, whether any conspiracy exists ; ( 

and next, what share the prisoner took in the conspiracy.Before the evidence 

of the conspiracy can affect the prisoner materially, it is necessary to makp oiit 
another point, viz., that he consented to the extent that the others did.” 6 

1119-B. The fact that two persons were co-operating for the attainment of 
the same end is some indication, though not necessarily the evidence of conspiracy. 
Bull in England and Schmidt on the Continent were engaged in forging a plate. 
While Schmidt was on the Continent, Bull ordered an innocent agent to manufacture 
the plate. Both Bull and Schmidt took delivery of it. On their trial, it was contended 
for Schmidt that he was only an accessory before the fact, and that so far as he 
was concerned it was as good as if Bull had himself manufactured the plate, where¬ 
upon Reid, C.J., said : “ That reasoning would be good if the actual maker had 
been a guilty party, because he would stand in a different position to those who had 
counselled him to the commission of the crime. But it altogether fails where 
the immediate agent is an innocent one. Then, those who have plotted and arranged 
that he should do the particular act are themselves principals. Suppose the prisoners 
had been both abroad, and that, having planned the forgery, one of them had given 
the order for the plate by letter, can it be doubted that they would be indicted as 
principals ; and can it make any difference that one of them is in this country ? 

(1 ) Harsha Nath, 42 C. 1152; Amritalal, (4) Osmans, (1924) C. 809. 
ru 957 (5) Brisac, 4 East 164 (171). 

” 1 2) Mihan Singh, 5 L. 1. ( 6 ) Hardy, 1 Gurney’s Ed. (369) ; 2 Starke s 

(3) Kasem Ali, 101 I. C, (C.) 481, Prafulla Ev. (2nd Ed.) 234. 

K. Roy, (1926) C, 345, 
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It seems to me, then, that the circumstance of the immediate agent in this forgery 

being an innocent person renders the rule of lawias to principal and accessory inappli- 

cable. To which Alderson, B., added : If a person does an act of this kind, 

with a guilty intent, he is not the agent of any one. If he does it innocently he is 

the agent of some person or persons ; and if two have agreed to employ him,’ he is 

the agent of both. In this case, therefore, it is a question for the jury whether the 

prisoners were jointly acting in procuring this plate to be made. If they were 

then the engraver acts on behalf of both. It makes no difference whether they were 

in England or elsewhere ; when they have once agreed to do the thing, the act of 

one is the act of all, although the rest be absent at the time.” 2 So where some of 

the confederates inveigle themselves into the confidence of an innocent person and 

lure him to take the bait, all are guilty oi the crime as principals. 3 They will 

however, be principals or abettors here according to the part they have taken in 
the plot. 


1120. Principle. —The encouragement and support which co-conspirators 
give to one another rendering enterprises possible which, if left to individual effort 

would have been impossible, furnish the ground for visiting conspirators and 
abettors with condign punishment. 

1121. Meaning of Words.—” Where no express provision is mode in this 

Code for punishment of such a conspiracy " : Express provisions are made in sections 

121-A, 311, 401 and 402. 4 The provision need not specify the offence as one of 
conspiracy. 

1122. Evidence of Conspiracy.— Direct evidence is seldom available to 
prove a conspiracy. Even when available, it is tainted, being that of an accomplice 
and requires corroboration. Consequently, conspiracy is generally a matter of 
inference deduced from certain criminal acts of the parties accused, done in pursu¬ 
ance of an apparent criminal purpose in common between them. 5 It is from this 
point of view that overt acts may properly be looked to as evidence of the existence 
of a concerted intention. The criminality of the conspiracy is independent of the 
criminality of the overt acts, 6 but a man’s guilt must be established by proof of 
facts and not merely proof of his character. 7 The prosecution may go into evidence 
on the nature of the conspiracy before it gives evidence to connect the accused 
with it. 8 The acts and declarations of any of the conspirators in furtherance of 
the common design mav be given in evidence against all, 9 but they must 
directly tend to the proof or disproof of the matter in issue : “ It is undoubtedly 
not competent for the prosecution to adduce evidence tending to show that the accused 
has been guilty of criminal acts other than those covered by the indictment for the 
purpose of leading to the conclusion that the accused is a person likely from his’ 
conduct or character to have committed the offence for which he is being tried ” 

1123. Such evidence may comprise printed handbills or placards or speech¬ 
es of co-conspiratois and resolutions at their meetings. 10 But before all such 
evidence is admissible there must be proof of a conspiracy and that the accused 
were members of the same conspiracy and that the act in question was done in fur¬ 
therance of the common design. But if A and R are charged with a conspiracy to 
cheat P, evidence is admissible to prove that they had similarly cheated R 

(1) Bull, l Cox 281. 

(2) Bull, 1 Cox 281 ; 

U Bom. L. R. 1153. 

(3) Moore’s case, 1 Leach 314 ( Ringdropp - 
mg) case. 

(4) In Udha Singh , 10 S. L. R. 69, 35 I. C. 

670, it was wrongly stated that the only such 
case was that under s. 121-A. 

(5) Per Gross, J., in Brisac, 4 East, 171, 
followed per Willes, J.,in Mulcahy, 3 H. L. 306 
(317): “It is perfectly true that the dark covert¬ 
ness of crime cannot often be laid open, that 
conspiracies like other crimes must be general- 


Percy Henry Bnxa, 


ly supported by circumstantial proof." Per 
Sir Lawrence Peel, C. J., in Hadger cited in 
Starkie on Ev. 132; Monmohan, 35 I C (C ) QQQ 
(1000) ; Harsha Nath, 42 C. 1153; Balmokand 
(1915) P. R. No. 17, 28 1. C. 738. 

(6) Harsha Nath, 42 C. 1153. 

(7) Amritalal, 42 C. 957. 

(8) Hammond, 2 Esp, 719. 

(9) S. 10, Indian Evidence Act (I of 1872L 

Makin v. Attorney-General, (1894) A C 57 ' 

(10) Duffield, 5 Cox, 404; Annappa 9 Bom 

42 C.' 957 (349K 37 C ' 467 
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and S. 1 The rule in this respect is formulated in the Indian Evidence Act. 2 Con- 
spiiacy may be proved by the evidence of the conduct of the accused and the 
surrounding circumstances both before and aftei the commission of the offence 
without proving any overt act of the accused. 3 But the conduct and the surrounding 
circumstances must bear upon the offence and must not be too remcte. For ins¬ 
tance, the facts that the accused was an associate of the conspirators and was 
anxious to escape observation and was doing his best to conceal his whereabouts 
after the date of the occurrence connected with the criminal conspiracies, or was 
assisting the conspirators in their defence ; though all relevant fall short of the 
proof of an agreement which is the gist of the crime. 4 

1124. As the crime of conspiracy involves the agreement of at least two 
persons, if two persons are tried together for conspiring with one another, and there 
is no charge of conspiring with any one else, they must be both acquitted or both 
convicted. 5 It is not, however, necessary that the two conspirators should be 
jointly tried or both tried, for one of them might be pardoned or tried afterwards, 
but if one of the two is tried and acquitted, the conviction of the other cannot stand. 6 : 
But otherwise one of two conspirators may be convicted of conspiracy in the absence 
of the other, if the Court is satisfied that the other conspirator was also guilty, 
and would have been convicted if he had been before the Court. 7 

1125. Where two conspirators are jointly tried, the confession of one is rele¬ 
vant against the other. 8 It is, of course, not necessary that all conspirators should 
join the conspiracy at the same time. Some may form it, while others may join it 
afterwards. In that case they will be all equally guilty.® 

1126. It will be noticed that proof of an independent overt act is not requir¬ 
ed where the conspiracy is to commit an offence, such evidence being only necessary 
in cases punishable under clause 2. (§ 1107). 


(1) Stenson, 12 Cox, III. 

(2) Indian Evidence Act (I of 1872), s. 10 ; 
Abani Bhusan, 38 C. 169; Nirmal Chandra, 
(1927) C. 265 ; Bishambhar Nath, (1926) O. 
161 ; Haji Samo, (1927) S. 161. 

(3) Du ffield, 5 Cox. 404 ; Annappa, 9 Bom. 
L. R. 347 (449) ; Barendra, 37 C. 467 ; Janio 
Allarakhia, 9 S. L. R. 223, Kishin Chand, 
20 S. L. R. 18. 

(4; Rakhal Chandra, (1930) C. 647 F. B. 

(5) Manning , 12 Q. B. D. ‘241 ; Plummer, 


(1902; 2 K. B. 339 ; Gulab Singh, 35 I. C. (A). 
991 ; Jogjiban Chose, 9 C. L. J. 663. 

(6) Cooke, 5 B. & C. 538 ; Plummer, (1902) 
2 K. B. 339. If one obtains immunity from 
punishment, the other may be validly con¬ 
victed ; Duguid, 75 L J. K. B. 470. 

(7) Beechey, (1916) 85 L. J. (P. C.) 32. 

(8) S. 30, Evidence Act (I of 1872) ; A bam 
Bhusan, 38 C. 169. 

(9) Balmokand , (1915) P. R. No. 17 ; Kali 
Munda, 27 C. 797 ; Barindra, 27 C. 467 (506) 



CHAPTER VI. 


OF OFFENCES AGAINST THE STATE. 


1127. Topical Introduction.—This chapter comprises ten sections, the first 
three of which deal with preparation, 1 conspiracy, 2 and the actual waging of war 
against the King.3 Section 123 deals with abetment by criminal concealment, and 
in this respect it is an aggravated form of the offence punishable under sections 118 
and 120. Sections 125-127 refer to hostile acts directed against any Asiatic power in 
alliance with the King. The two groups of sections are thus directed to the securing 
of external and internal peace. Section 124-A is directed against sedition which 
may be regarded as a precautionary section intended to avert internal commotion 
and civil war. Sections 121-123 and 124-A are thus directed to the preservation of 
the State. Sections 125-127 to the preservation of allied foreign States, and the re¬ 
maining sections have the same object in view, though they are not directly conducive 
to its preservation. There are thus four principal offences dealt with in this 
chapter: (i) Waging war against the King (ss. 121, 121A, 122, 123), [ii) waging war 
against an Asiatic ally (ss 125, 126, J27), (in) overawing the Government (ss. 124, 
124A), and (iv) permitting or aiding the escape of a State prisoner or a prisoner of 
war (ss. 128, 129, 130). 

121. Whoever wages war against the Queen, or attempts to wage 
Waging or attempt- such war or abets the waging of such war, shall be 

ing to wage war, or punished with death, or transportation for life and 

abetting waging of war „ - .. , . .. 

against the Queen. shall also be liable to fine. 4 

Illustrations. 


(a) A joins an insurrection against the Queen, 
the section. 


A has committed the offence defined in 


{b) A in India abets an insurrection against the Queen’s Government of Ceylon by 
sending arms to the insurgents. A is guilty of abetting the waging of war against the 
Queen. 

[Queen—s. 13.' Abets —s. 107.1 

1128. Analogous Law. —This chapter was tlie subject of much com¬ 
ment at the hands of the Law Commissioners. The natives of India were not subject 
to the English Law of High Treason. 5 There was no corresponding law in the Regula¬ 
tions of the Company. The Council of India had no power to enact such law and 
it was a necessary part of the Code. The Commissioners, then, recommended that 
a draft of the new law should be adopted and referred to the Home Authorities, 
and this was done. 6 The action taken by them was to consult their law advisers 
who declared in favour of the power to pass these sections by the Council of India. 
An Act of Parliament to explain and define the powers of that Council was also 
passed, and any doubt that might have existed as to the competency of the Indian 
Legislature to enact these rules was set at rest by an Act of the body in whom are 
centred all the legislative powers of the British Constitution. 7 

1129. Procedure and Practice. —An offence under this section is non- 
cognizable, non-bailable, non-compoundable, and exclusively triable by the Court of 
Sessions. It is an offence in which the Magistrate may issue warrant in the first 
instance. No prosecution under this section can be initiated except “ upon complaint 
made by order of, or under authority from, the Governor-General in Council, the 
Local Government, or some officer empowered by the Governor-General in Council 
m this behalf.” 8 Such order or authority must be strictly proved in the manner 
Hid down by s. 78 of the Indian Evidence Act, and the identity of the prisoner 
with the person named in the order or authority of the Government must be 

came into force on the 29th September 1921. 

(5) For Historical Survey of English Law 

on High Treason See i Penal Law (4th Fd \ 
pp. 734, 739. ' 

(6) Second Report, S. 14. 

(7) See lb., S. 4. 

(8) S. 196, Cr. P. C. 


(1) S. 122. 

(2) S. 121-A. 

(3) S. 121. 

(4) The wonls “ and shall also be liable to 
fine” were substituted for the words “and 
shall forfeit all liis property,” by the Penal 
Code Amendment Act (XVI of 1921) which 

29 
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established. A similar sanction is also required for a prosecution under the English 

Statute, but in England a prosecution must commence within six months of the 

grant of sanction There is, however, no period fixed within which sanction for a 
prosecution may be applied for. 

1130. Proof.— The evidence required to establish a case under this section 
must be directed to the proving of the following points :— 

S') 2^ the accused “waged war” or attempted to do so or abetted the same 
(Z) that such war was against the King. 

1131. Charge.— The following form may be adopted in framing charge 

under this section :— ° ° 


“I (name and office of the Magistrate , etc.) hereby 
follows :—- 


charge you (name of accused person) as 


a about the-day of-at-waged war (or attempted to wage 

rnl ff j d ff he waging of war) against His Majesty the Emperor of India and thereby 
committed an offence punishable under s. 121 of the Indian Penal Code, and within the 

High Court)°* ^ C ° Urt ° f SeSS1 ° n (or the char $ e is by a Presidency Magistrate, 

"And I hereby direct that you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge."* 

1132. Principle. All states have the same right of self-preservation as 
their subjects, and States like men have, from time immenorial, enacted safeguards 
for their own preservation and protection. In monarchical forms of Governments, 
the right was exalted into a sacred right, indeed as sacred as the person of Gods 
and so the violation of one as the other was considered a lese majestic—lese majestie 
human, being an offence against the power, crown, dignity, and majesty of that 
but too visible God, whose throne was upon earth ; lese majestie divine, being an 
offence against the power, crown, dignity and majesty of the invisible God, whose 
throne is in heaven. 1 2 3 Lese majestie of the civil law now corresponds to High Treason 
of the English law, which comprises of the following :— 

(f) When a man doth compass or imagine the death of the King, his Queen or 
ol his eldest son and heir ; 

(n) When a man violates the King’s companion, his eldest daughter unmarried, 
or the wife of the eldest son and heir ; 

{Hi) If a man levy war against the King in his realm ; 

[iv) If a man be adherent to the King’s enemies in his realm, giving to them aid 
and comfort in the realm or elsewhere ; 

i v ) If a man counterfeit the King’s Great or Privy Seal; 

( vi) If a man make or pass counterfeit coin ; 

(vii) If a man slay the Chancellor, the Treasurer or the King's Judges. 

1133. After enumerating these seven cases of treason the Statute expressly 
prohibits other cases being treated as treasons without the authority of the King 
and Parliament. 


1134. Of these seven clauses the first two were omitted as it was considered 
unlikely for the English King to visit India, 4 which, however, His Majesty did in 
the cold season of 1912. 

1135. Offences mentioned in clauses (v) and (vi) are not high treasons by 
any means, and they have been relegated to their proper place in the Code. The two 
remaining clauses (iv) and (vii) have, however, been enacted here in their modified 
form as sections 122 to 124. 

1136. Meaning of Words. —“ Whoever wages war ” : The woid “ whoever " 
is acknowledged to be a substitute for “ if a man ” in the Statute of Treasons 5 and 
has been used to include both British subjects and foreigners. “ Wages war ” is 
similarly acknowledged to be a substitute for “ levying war " in the English 
Statute, and is used in the same sense.® It is to be understood in its ordinary 


(1) Aung Do, (1886) S. J. L. B. 389; Sham Bk. I, Ch. VII, p. 39. 

Khan, (1890) P. R. No. 16. (4) Note C, pp. 118, 119, Second Report, s. 5. 

(2) Form No. XXVIII, Sch. V. Cr. P. C. (5) Second Report, s. 13. 

(3) Bentham's Constitutional Code, Vol. X, (6) Aung Hla, 9 R. 404. 
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sense, and overt acts, such as collection of men, arms and ammunition for that pur¬ 
pose, do not amount to waging war. 1 2 “ Attempts to wage such war " : What is an 
attempt ? It is something more than a mere preparation. It is a definite commence¬ 
ment of war. ‘ Abets the waging of such war ” : The term " abets " is used in the 
sense defined in section 107. 


1137. Persons Bound. —This section applies to “ whoever " wages war 
against the King,—a word which has been advisedly chosen, and which unmistakably 
applies to British subjects as well as foreigners, the former owing allegiance by 
birth or naturalisation, the latter by their residence. In this respect, the Code 
follows the English Law and it is in accordance with de jure gentium 2 which admits 
the right of the foreigners to enter the country only upon the tacit condition that 
as they rely upon its protection, they also subject themselves to its laws. 3 * The law 
above stated relates to alien residents. But it is different in the case of an alien enemy 
who invades the other state, because his own state is at war with it. Such a person 
may be killed in war, or if he is caught alive, he is, and must be held, as a prisoner 
of war. But a foreigner may take up arms without the sanction of his state, which 

he is attacking. Such a one is called an 
alien amy and may be killed, if found arms in hand, otherwise he cannot be killed 
without a trial, I he trial may be held by a Court-martial, if the ordinary laws of 

the land have been legally suspended, otherwise it must be held by the civil Courts 
and under the ordinarv law. 

mJ 


1138. 1 lie subject of a state cannot throw over allegiance by joining the 
armed forces of an alien enemy or a lawful belligerant and plead that he could not 
be tried as an ordinary rebel A But this is not an invariable rule, for a British 
subject may be naturalized in a foreign state, in which case, lie ceases to owe any 
allegiance to the King and will be treated, in every respect, as a foreigner. 5 

1139. Lastly, as remarked by Mr. Forsythe, allegiance by the English Law 
is correlative with protection, 6 and “ where the Sovereign can no longer de jure 
protect his subjects, their allegiance ceases. Upon this principle allegiance ceases 
by conquest, or by cession of territory under a treaty." 7 


1140. What is “ Waging War ”.—Turning next to the phrase “ waging 

(i) Abetment war ' ' ^ °bserved that the section deals with three 

stages of complicity in waging war against the King, name¬ 
ly, abetment, attempt and actual war. The offence of abetment is under this 
section a distinct and complete offence. This was justified by the Law Commis¬ 
sioners in the following words : “ We have made the abetting of hostilities against 
the Government in certain cases, a separate offence, instead of leaving it to the 
operation of the general law laid down in the chapter on abetment. We have done 
so for two reasons. In the first place, war may be waged against the Government 
by persons in whom it is no offence to wage such war, by foreign princes and their 
subjects. Our general rules on the subject of abetment would apply to the case 
of a person residing in the British territories, who should abet a subject of the British 
Government in waging war against that Government ; but they should not reach 
the case of a person who, while residing in the British territories, should abet the 
waging of war by any foreign prince against the British Government. 

1141, “In the second place, we agree with the great body of legislators in 
thinking, that though in general a person who has been a party to a criminal 
design, which has not been carried into effect, ought not to be punished as 

(1) Banndra, 37 C.~T6L “(3) Cf. Bk. II, Ch. Vlll, S. 1, cited in th^ 

(2) Allegiance follows protection as a Commissioner's Report, S. 13. 

matter of course: Protectio trahit subjectionem, (4) 27 St. Tr. 613 Dyer, 300 (b ) 

et subjectio protectionem ("Allegiance and (5) Const. Law, p. 334, See per Lord 
protection are reciprocally due from subject Mansfield in Fabrigas v. Mastyn Cow d Ifii 

and the sovereign”)— Calvin's case, 7 Rep. 1. (6) Calvin's case, 7 Rep 5 

It is a right which, says Sir Michael Foster, (7) Const. Law, p. 334; see per Lord Mane 

‘•the law of nature giveth, and no law of field in Fabrigas v. Mastyn, Cow d lfil 
society hath taken away.” 
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severe y as it that design had been carried into effect, yet an exception 

S.vp S !h- lm , es and es P e cially the most heinous and formidable State-crimes 

ilrim-t 11S , peCU Iarity that - lf the .V ar e successfully committed the criminal is 
almost always secure from punishment. The murderer is in greater danger 

after victim is despatched than before. The thief is in greater danger after the 

purse is taken than before. But the rebel is out of danger as soon as he 

rXeMtTr Government. As the penal law is impotent against a successful 

the fi- t h conse 4 uentl y necessary that it should be made strong and sharp against 

nofurM er tf nni ? S f ° f ^ ebelh ° n ’ against reasonable designs which have been carried 
to ! f n P an , d Preparations. We have, therefore, not thought it expedient 

fr ‘ 1 bllch P lot s and preparations to the ordinary law of abetment. That law is 

£ mci f le l whlch - tho 1 l > y J 1 the Y a PP ear to us quite sound, as respects the 
g at majority of offences, would be inapplicable here. Under that general law a 

onspiracy for the subversion of the Government, would not be punished at all if the 
conspirators were detected before they had done more than discuss plans, adopt 
r^ohiaons and interchange promises of fidelity. A conspiracy for the subversion 
t the Government, which should be carried as far as the Gunpowder treason or the 
as sas sm ation plot against William III, would be punished very much less severely 
t ian the counterfeiting of a rupee, or the presenting of a forged cheque. We have 
therefore, thought it absolutely necessary to make separate provision for the previous 
abetting of great State offences. The subsequent abetting of such offences may, 
we tmnk, without inconvenience, be left to be dealt with according to the general 


1142. Since this was written, a new section has been added to the Code 
making conspirac 165 to commit offences under this section punishable. 2 The com¬ 
bined effect of the two sections is then to make conspiracies, abetment and attempt 
to wage war as much punishable as the actual waging of war itself. It will be con¬ 
venient to discuss here the effect of these several acts as, in spite of the illogical 
aiTangement of the sections, they all form an integral branch of a subject in which 
the different degrees of criminality depend upon the different degrees of development 
that a plot to overthrow the Government may have attained. In its normal evolution 
a plot to wage war must begin with a conspiracy in which the ways and means are 
discussed and settled. It requires at least two persons to conspire ; but there is 
no limit to their number. If there are five or more persons in a conspiracy it then 
becomes an “ unlawful assembly." 3 4 5 A conspiracy is by its nature secret in its 
organization. But it may be incited by words which may or may not be publicly 
spoken or published. Even these words do not go unpunished.* The Code then 
punishes as lese majestie not only cabals and conspiracies, but even words spoken 
or written to excite disaffection towards the Government. Thus, the Legislature 
maintains a tight grip on all hostile combinations, added to which the Viceroy 
possesses the power of deporting persons whom he may suspect of exciting or promot¬ 
ing external or internal commotion. 5 As this power may be exercised without a 
trial, without warning, and without the offender, if a native, having recourse to the 
habeas corpus , 6 or the writ of mainprize, 7 the executive Government often find 
it a readier weapon to use than the more deliberate procedure of a trial. But the 
exercise of such power, though legal, is extraordinary, and there is nothing like it 
in English law. And in recent years it has been considered that its exercise has 


(1) NoteC. Reprint, p. 119. The reference (6) It was held by Norman, J., in Ameer 
in the text to previous and subsequent Khan, 6B. L. R 392. O. A. 6 B. L. R. 459, 
abetment follows the original classification in which the question will be found exhausti- 
which was not approved by the Legislature. velv reviewed. 

(2) S. 121-A added by Act XXVII of 1870. (7) Ameer Khan, 6 B. L. R. 456, in which 

(3) S. 141. it was held that if the writ was not obsolete, 

(4) S. 124-A. it was not within the competency of the 

(5) Reg. Ill of 1818 ; substance re-enacted Indian High Courts to issue it, and that in 
by Act XXIV of 1850, and Act III of 1858; any case it only applied to bailable offences. 
Ameer Khan, 6 B. L. R. 459. 
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in some cases led to its abuse. The procedure under the Code, is therefore, the only 
regular way of combating conspiracies. y 

1143. Criminal Conspiracy to Wage War.— Such a conspiracy may 
con Sls t of secret or open combination to (i) levy or attempt to levy war against the 
King, or it may have for its object (it) the overthrow of the Government or (in) the 
overawing by means of criminal force, or the show of criminal force, the Government 
°t India or any Local Government . 1 In order then that a conspiracy should be 
punishable, it must be shown to possess one or more of these objects. Otherwise 
a consp'racy is not otherwise punishable under the Code, unless it amounts to an 
abetment, that is, unless it is accompanied by an act or illegal omission . 2 In 
h . a co n s Piracy to levy war is nottieason though, if the design and conspiracy 

of Pffprtina S lU ° r d ? P °f e ' lmprlSOn ? r restrain the K,n S' and if the way and method 

sition to some law which they think inconvenient, and hope thereby to get it repealed 
l is levying a war an< treason, though purposing and designing it would not be 
treason in England, though it is a declared offence under the next section. 

Thr f I144 ‘ T her ! 1S rCally n ° difference between the English and Indian law 
Hie former makes it treason to overawe the King, while the latter makes it similarly 

substitutes of the King in tins country. There is, however one material 
difference between the two systems. Under the English rule, there must be 
evidence of an overt act, while under the explanation to s. 124-A there need be no 
act or illegal omission to make conspiracy an offence. Again in England at least 

red for a Connie,i™, bn, there „ no sue r , 1 c here , r„d 
have to be presently considered as to what constitutes the overawine bv 
mcanb of criminal force, the Government. Here it is only necessary to observe 
lat a plot to levy war, though it may not amount to abetment is punishable as an 
offence. If therefore, A and B decide to wage war, though they may hek the nower 

Bla d c S IT h ? V fv bce " U paSSlng thou g ht - stl| l they are guilty of an offence' 
r, i t-ngtisn Law, in which an open or overt .act is required to convict the trait nr ” 

agree tolevy the offeV 11 ^ "° ^ 0Ver | aCt is here rec l’ Ilrcd ' and if two mereiy 

English Law Of course ?* C ° mplete under the Code, though it may not be under 
or leave it at any Bme before tp" ] -° m a conspiracy after it has been formed 

not be convicted under this section. 5 ' ' e could 

agreements w™ld bt""^',' “suffideX " 6 * <>* »« 

constitute & StJSSl'S, »ch » a « is not 

than an agreement it is sufficient to constitute an offence mder theTeM Mellon' 

some evidence of the design though without u ^ es ma Y attord 

too QA o A „ . 8 Liiougn, without more, it would not prove the cr\m a 

wSc, t ™ 

o, the far-,.aching la w , i, is probably necessXt d£ 


(1) S. 121-A. 

(2) Subrahmania Ayyar, 25 M, 61, P.C.- 
Hasrat Mohani, (1922) B. 284. 

(3) Per Holt, C. J., in Sir John Friend, 


13 St. Tr. 1 (61). 

(4) Plutarch's Lives, 4 Black 72. 

(5) Goman Saya, 21 I. C. (Bur.) 658 
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an abetment and an attempt, though a distinction may be usefully drawn between 
a conspiracy and an abetment (§§ 964, 968, 969). For the present purpose 
any conspiracy with an overt act will amount to an abetment. An assembly armed 
and arra^ ed in a war-like manner for any treasonable purpose would be guilty of 
an attempt to wage wai ; and so lifting and marching, without coming to a battle 
or an action, have been held to be sufficient overt acts within the requirements of 
the English Statute. 1 For this purpose, no specified number of persons is necessary. 2 
indeed, one person possessed of a weapon of precision may work more mischief 
than a whole battalion ot troops indifferently armed. The offence consists not in 
the number of men or their manner or equipment as in the inclination of their 
mind. So Foster says : “ There is no difference between those insurrections, which 
have carried the appearance of any army formed under leaders and provided with 
military weapons and with diums, colours, etc., and those other disorderly tumultu¬ 
ous assemblies which have been drawn together and conducted for purposes mani¬ 
festly unlawful, but without any of the ordinary show and apparatus of war before 

mentioned.In the case of Damaree 3 and Purchase* there was nothing given 

in evidence of the usual pageantry of war, no military weapons, no banneis, nor 
drums, nor any previous consultation previous to the rising ; and yet the want of 
these circumstances weighed nothing with the Court, though the prisoner’s counsel 
insisted much on that matter. The number of insurgents supplied the want of mili¬ 
tary weapons, and they were provided with axes, crows and other tools of the 
like nature, proper for the mischief they intended to effect : Furor arma mini strut. 

The true criterion, therefore, in all these cases is : Qui animo, Did the parties 
assemble?” 5 F 


1146. The specific intention is then the essence of the offence. The number 
of men assembled, their war-cries, their arms and accoutrements may be evidence 
of their intention, but nevertheless it is upon the prosecution to furnish and establish 
that the intention of the accused was to levy war. Indeed, every hostile act of a 
person against the men or measure of Government cannot be magnified into the wag¬ 
ing of war against the King. ” There is a diversity between levying of war and 
committing of a great riot, a rout or an unlawful assembly. For example, as if 
three, or four or more do rise to burn or put down an enclosure in Dale, which the 
lord of the Manor in Dale hath made there in that particular place ; this or the like 
is a riot a rout or an unlawful assembly, and no treason. But if they had risen of 
purpose to alter religion established within the realm or laws, or to go from town to 
town generally, and to cast down enclosures, this is levying of war (though there be 
no great number of the conspirators within the purview of this Statute), because the 
pretence is public and general and not private in particluar.” 5 6 The old reports 
are full of cases in which attempts were made to enlarge the rule by establishing a 
constructive treason, but neither the Judges nor the jurists have ever tolerated such 
an extension of the doctrine. So Lord Hale wrote : ” How dangerous it is by con¬ 
struction and analogy to make treason, where the letter of the law has not done it. 
For such a method admits of no limits or bounds, but runs as far and wide as the 
wit and invention of accusers and the detestation of persons accused will carry 
man.” 7 


Constructive Trea¬ 
son. 


1147. There is, however, one sense in which the language of the section may 

be said to necessarily countenance constructive treason. The 
section says, ” Whoever wages war against the King 
which must mean against the person of the King. Now 
there can be no war against the King in this sense in India, for the King is not here, 
though his Government is. Strictly speaking there can be no waging of war against 
the King, and the inapt expression here is only a remainder that the section was 
closely copied from the Statute of Treasons, which was passed at a time when the 


(1) Foster, 218. 

(2) 3 Coke’s Inst. 9. 

(3) 15 St. Tr. 522 (606-609). 

(4) 15 St. Tr. 651 (699). 


(5) Foster, Cr. L., 208. . Gf 

(6) Coke, 3 Inst. 9; per Luders in 15 St 

Tr. 444, note. 

(7) 1 Hale P. C. 145, 146. 
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power and position of the King was very different to what it is now. Such war is, 
therefore, only constructively possible here, as indeed, it is in England under the alter¬ 
ed Constitution. So Lord Mansfield, L. C., told the jury in Lord George Gordon s 
case : “ There are two kinds of levying war—one, against the person of the King : 
to imprison, to dethrone, or to kill him, or to make him change measures or remove 
counsellors ; the other, which is said to be levied against the Majesty of the King, 
or, in other words, his legal capacity ; as when a multitude rise and assemble to attain 
by force and violence any object of a general public nature, that is levying war 
against the Majesty of the King ; most reasonably so held, because it tends to 
dissolve all the bonds of society, to destroy property and to overturn Government, 
and by force of arms to restrain the King from reigning according to law.” 1 


1148. Three Elements in Levying War. 

would then, support the following rules :— 


The foregoing discussion, 


(1) That the word “ King” in the section must not be understood in its literal 

sen^e, as it is used in the figurative sense as meaning, head of the State, 
and as the external embodiment of lawful constitution and Government. 

(2) that there can be no waging of war against the King, unless it amounts to 

an insurrection against the State < r its measures, which must be manifested 
by the generality of design. 

(3) 1 hat there can be no waging of war where the attack is personal and 

particular, and not general and subversive of tlac State or its authority. 

J 

1149. The first rule has been made sufficiently cleai and calls for no further 
comment. The second rule requires further discussion. It has been stated that 
there is no waging of war against the King, when the object was to redress a 
private wrong or to procure some private advantage. Riots between two great 
factions, however lawless or violent, are of this nature. Such riots frequently 
take place in this country over land, or crops or other disputed right to property, 
Such rioters may even defy the authorities called in to restore peace. They may 
even attack them in the fury of the moment. Rut they do not on that account 
cease to be rioters, nor does their offence cease to'be rioting. But it is not 
necessarily always so. For the rioters may gain courage by the success they may 
have achieved and they may transfer their grievance from their opponents to the 
authorities and commence burning down offices, force jails and release prisoners. 
It would then be no longer a riot, but shall have become a war, in which the 
participants may or may not observe’ the laws and courtesies of war. 


1150. Such wa.s really the origin of the American War of Independence. 
It began in a series of riots which all developed into a great war. 2 The Lord George 
Gordon riots did not assume that magnitude. But nevertheless, the facts found were 
held to )e sufficient to hold the rioters guilty of levying wai. These riots originat¬ 
ed in the repeal of an Act whereby the disabilities under which the Roman Catholics 
had laboured were all removed. 3 This emancipation of the Roman Catholics 
aroused bitter hostility from the Protestants, who created riots in various parts of 
the country. The said Lord was a leader of a Scottish party. It was not denied on 
his part that the alleged facts, if proved, would constitute the levying of war. He, 
however, disputed the facts on which he was acquitted. 4 In Frost's case also, 
there was no evidence of compassing and designing to put down the authority of the 

Queen, but it was only a rising to proclaim Chartism as the law of the land The 
accused was, therefore, acquitted. 5 


1151. These facts would, however, constitute an offence under section 124 
of the Code, as they would at least amount to the overawing the Government by 
criminal force. Jin two other cases the collecting of men, and their pulling down 


(1) Lord George Gordon, 21 St. Tr. 485 (614). 

(2) 3 Lecky’s Hist, of Eng., 329. 

(3) 18 Geo. Ill, c. 6; repealing 11 and 


12 Will ITI.c. 4. 

(4) (1780) Lord George Gordon, 21 St Tr 485 

(5) Frost, 4 St. Tr. (N. S.), pp. 439-443. 
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tiveTreason am ° Unt * the levyin § of war -’ hut these were cases of construe- 

n > and tlie11 conectness was questioned by contemporary jurists. 1 2 3 

on th„ 1152 ‘ Stm leSS i ustifiable was th e decision in which an attack being made 
a , COnSpirat ° rS OVerthrow the Blitish Government, by the Police with 
their - them ’ tbe latter defended themselves attacking and fighting 

rS o?"hem *" “ ,hat in a,, “ ki "8 «•* Police, their obfeef wL merdy to ge“ 


feeline ufeccife'^'! 0 ? an , d Ab H Ct ', in « War - S » long as a man only tries to inflame 

en he definitely and clearly incites to action that he can be held to be 

^J ^ ^ ^ j ^ ^ j (jr ^ I 111 a l . . waging of war. The main purpose 

an i S m l’!, be the waging of war. It should not be merely a remote 

now or may be nec ? ssar y in biture and did not suggest action here and 

now or stimulate any one to such action, it is not an abetment of war. 4 


121-A. Whoever within or without British India conspires to commit 

Conspiracy to com- ? ny .° f tbe °* fences punishable by section 121, or to 
mit offences punish- ae Py ve the Queen of the sovereignty of British India 
able by section 121. or of any part thereof, or conspires to overawe, by means 

CnvoT'nrr.or.r t t crimina l force or the show of criminal force, the 

tr a n S nnmp ° f f or any LocaI Government, shall be punished with 

dPSfrrfo^ n- f n r llfe ° r any shorter term ’ or with imprisonment of either 
description which may extend to ten years, [and shall also be liable to fine.] 5 

Explanation .—To constitute a conspiracy under this section, it is not 

thereof ^ a ° y ^ ° r omission shall take place in pursuance 


[ Queen s. 13. British Indias 15 

Conspires s. 107. Act or omission—s. 107 

Local Governments. 3 (29), General Clauses Act {X of 1897p ] 


Government of India —s. 16 
Criminal force — S. 350. 


Analogous Law.—This section which follows the English Law 6 
is new and was added by the Indian Penal Code Amendment Act of 1870. 7 It is 
declared subject to the provisions of Chapters IV, V and XXIII, of the Code. 8 Sir 
James tephen, who was then the law-member and as such responsible for the amend- 

? en 9 ^Z S c at lt Was intended as the equivalent of the English Treason-Felony 
ct. I his Statute 10 was passed to get rid of an anomaly that existed in the English 

aw under which, while levying war against the King was treason, conspiracy to levy 

war against him was a mere misdemeanour. This anomaly was recognised, but its 

effect was attempted to be got over by treating a conspiracy to levy war against the 

King as an overt act of compassing the King’s death, and thereby falling within the 

Statute of Treasons. But this was the introducton of ‘‘ constructive treason ” odious 

to English law, 11 on which the cases in the reports are bewilderingly contradictory, 

but they need no longer be referred to in view of the Legislation of 1848. 


(1) Dammaree , 15 St. Tr. 521; Messenger, 
6 St. Tr. 897. 

(2) See Mr. Euder’s Note on Dammaree, 
15 St. Tr. 443. 

(3) Pan Thin, 20 I. C. (Bur.) 904. 

(4) Hasrat Mohani, (1922) B. 284. 

(5) The words “ and shall also be liable 
to fine ’’ were added by s. 3 of the Indian 
Penal Code Amendment Act (XVI of 1921), 

which came into force on the 29th Septem¬ 
ber 1921. 

(6) East P. C. 96 ; Horne v. Tooke, 1 East 

P. C. 98 ; Hardy, East P. C. 99 ; Stone, East 


P. C. 99 ; Frost, 9 C. & P. 129 ; Easdaile, 1 
F. & F. 213. 

(7) Act XXVII of 1870, s. 4. 

(8) lb., s. 13. 

(9) 3 Cr. L. 308. 

(10) (1848), 11 and ’2 Viet., c. .2, s. 3 

(11) Russell (William Lord), 9 St. Tr. 695, 

698, 699, 703. But the doctrine neverthe¬ 
less obtained recognition in Sir John Friend’s 
case, 13 St. Tr. 61, 110, 113; Hardy and 

Horn Tooke , Eyre, C. J.'s charge to the 
grand jury, 24 St. Tr. 203. 
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1155. Procedure and Practice. —This is another section in which no Court 
can take cognizance of the offence unless upon complaint made by the order of, or 
under authority from, the Governor-General in Council, the Local Government 
or some officer empowered by the Governor-General in Council in this behalf. 1 
Where the Complainant omitted to name an accused person in his petition 
of complaint made with the sanction of the Local Government to prosecute for 
offences falling within this and the following next two sections, it was held 
that the accused not so named stood discharged from the trial initiated on such a 
complaint, even though his name appeared in the sanction authorising the complaint. 
Nor could such defect be remedied by a subsequent application applying for the 
issue of a process against such an accused. 2 


1156. An offence under this section is not cognizable, but a warrant may 
issue in the first instance. It is non-bailable, and non-compoundable and is exclu¬ 
sively triable by the Court of Session. 


1157. Proof. —The points to be proved are :— 

(1) That the accused had conspired ; 

( 2 ) That the conspiracy related to an offence described in s. 121 , or was to de¬ 

prive the King of his sovereignty or to overawe by means of criminal 
force or the show' of criminal force the Central or Local Government. 


In this connection it may be noted that 

(d) The act and statements of a co-conspirator are admissible against 
provided that it is established that the former was a member 
same conspiracy as the latter, 


others, 
of the 


H) and that the act was done in furtherance of the conspiracy. 

Conspiracy may then be proved in either of two or both ways, that is — 

(«) By direct evidence, in which case the acts and statements of one 
co-conspirator are admissible against other members of the conspiracy ; 


(6) it may be established by proof of the acts of the different persons. 

h i H58. Charge. A charge of conspiracy under this section with persons 
nown and unknown is bad in law ; since the charge must state the names of 
peisons known. The charge for an offence under this section may be worded thus 


"I {name 
as follows :— 


and office of the Magistrate, 


etc.) hereby charge you {name the accused) 


That you-on or about the 


r t • . J '-'a t uu;-dclV 0^-3.t 

n ia, mention so), conspired to wage war {or to abet 

I * m norrvr Tn.L. / . - . ^ ' 


{if the place is within British 
the waging of war against the 


Fmneror of Tn^io V - r ‘: u ,7 waging oi war against the 

or some ^ f cons P lred to de P nve the Emperor of his sovereignty of British India 

criminal force the r °'' ° r co ° s P' r T ed , to ove /awe by means of criminal force or show of 
the act colZuutin* s /; Gov , e , rnm f nt ° In , dla ° f the Local Government, in which case specify 
21-Aof^theTndf a nV //e ^ ) ' 1 and V iere ^ COmmlUed an offence punishable under section 
High'Court) * d Penal Code ’ and wlthm the cognizance of the Court of Session (or the 


“And I hereby direct that you be tried by the said Court on the said charge. ’• 

1159. Principle.— Prior to the enactment of this section, a conspiracy as 
such, was not punishable otherwise than as an abetment and for that purpose it was 
necessary to prove that any act or illegal omission had taken place in pursuance of 
the conspnacy. Under this section seditious conspiracy is punishable as a substan¬ 
tive offence, and apart from any act or illegal omission that may have taken place 

for ?n r u U t anC h e - h here ° f ' ♦ lhlS SCCti0n has thus P rovided a special punishment 
tor an act which may not even amount to the abetment of an offence but which the 

Legislature regards a heinous crime in view of the grave consequence which it may 
otherwise entail. ^ J 


s. 


1160. Meaning of Words.—‘ 

121. “ Within or without British India 


Whoever,” for the meaning of which see 
As to the power of the Government of 


(1) S. 196, Cr. P. C. 

(2) Lalit Mohan Chakravarthy 
(C.) 1059. 


8 I. C. 1059. 


(3) Lalit Mohan Chakravarthy, 8 I. C (C) 
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India to punish ex-territorial offences, see s. 4. “To deprive the Queen of the sovereign¬ 
ty of British India"'. This is the echo of the English Statute against conspiracies, 1 
in which the corresponding phrase is “ to deprive or depose him (King) or them (his 
successors) from the style, honour or the King’s name of the Imperial Crown of this 
realm, or of any other of His Majesty’s dominions or countries/’ “To overawe by 
means of criminal force": This phrase has been also used in section 141, and means 
that the force used is to put the Government concerned in awe, so that it fears to 
do that which it has a mind and will to do, and which the law empowers it to do. 

1161. Treasonable Conspiracy. —A conspiracy has been before defined 
to be a combination by two or more persons to do an unlawful act, or to do a lawful 

means 2 (§ 964). The subject of treasonable conspiracy had in 
part to be anticipated in the foregoing discussion foi the purposes of tracing treason 
to its genesis (§ 1140). A treasonable conspiracy must be at least a conspiracy or 
agreement between two or more persons to subvert the existing Central Government 
or to overawe it or the various Local Governments. 3 4 5 A conspiracy of this descrip¬ 
tion has necessarily as its goal some political and general purpose, and not merely 
a private or personal advantage. This is, however the object which may not be 
always apparent. Its object may be, indeed, professedly religious, but if it offends 
against the rule, it will be treated as a conspiracy, whatever may have been its pur¬ 
pose and object. 


1162. Such was the conspiracy unearthedin 1871 in the well-known Wahabe 
case,* in which the accused Amir Khan had been convicted for conspiring with 
certain frontier fanatics for the waging of war in British India. Ameer Khan was a 
religious fanatic and his object in compassing the overthrow of the British Govern¬ 
ment was Jehad 5 as a part of his pious duty as inculcated in the Kuran. 6 He was con¬ 
victed and his conviction was upheld by the High Court where Couch, C. J., with two 
other Judges, held that the conspiracy had been proved (a) by the evidence of accom¬ 
plices which was supported by ( b ) the letters written to and by Ameer Khan at the 
time of the conspiracy and relating thereto. The admissibility of these letters had 
been objected to on the ground that they had been discovered after the arrest, but 
it was held that they were admissible, if their previous existence was proved. It was 
also laid down that the acts and statements of all persons engaged in a conspiracy 
constituted the evidence of res gestce against each of the conspirators. 7 

1163. Actual Injury Immaterial. —It is not of the essence of the offence 
of such conspiracy that the accused was prompted by patriotic attachment to his own 
country, or that his acts had not produced any effect.® As Kenyon, C.J., said ‘The 
criminality did not rest on an invitation to the French to invade the country. If 
according to Lord Mansfield in Rex v. Hensey 9 the communication was likely to be 
of use to the French to enable them to annoy us, defend themselves or shape their 
attacks, sending such a paper with a view of its going to the enemy was undoubtedly 
high treason. 10 In this case as in another 11 the charge was that the accused had 
collected intelligence as to the disposition of the British naval and military forces 
and of the sailings of the British squadron, and sent it by special messengers to the 
French King who was then at war with England. The communications, however, 
being intercepted, never reached their destination but it was considered to be imma¬ 
terial, for the offence consists in the attempt to injure and not in the injury done. 
But the attempt must be criminal, for there can be no conspiracy without cnmina - 
ity ,and such criminality cannot be inferred from the holding of mere correspondence 
with the King’s enemies, unless it shows betrayal to them some state secret li e y 


(1) 36 Geo. Ill, c. 7. 

(2) Mulcahy, L. R. 3 ; H. L. 317. 

(3) Noni Gopal, 38 C. 559 ; Nilkuntha, 
35 M. 247 ; Putin Behary, 16 I. C. (C ) 257. 

(4) Ameer Khan, 6 B. L. R., 392. 

(5) Lit. means “ endeavour, " popularly 
means “ a holy war against all infidels." 

(6) Sale’s Kuran, Ch. 2, p. 23 ; Ch. 22, 


• 277 > 278 - 

(7) Ameer Khan, 6 B. L. R. 392. 

(8) Nilkantha 35 M. 247 ; Ganesh, 34 B. 394. 

(9) 19 St.Tr. 1341. 

10) DeLaMotte, 21 St.Tr. 876 (807) 

11) Sir Richard Grahme, 12 St. Tr. 645. 

12) Gregg, 14 St. Tr. 1371; De haMotte, 21 
‘ Tr. 687 (807) ; Nilkantha, 35 M. 247. 
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to be turned to account against the King. For as Holt, C. J., told the jury “ loose 
words spoken, without relation to any act or design are not treason or an overt act ; 
but arguments and persuasion to engage in such design or resolution, and directing 
or proposing the best way for effecting it, are overt acts of high treason inasmuch as 
if two agree together to kill the King, though the agreement be verbal only, and not 
reduced to writing ; likewise, consulting together for such a purpose is an overt act 
of treason. 


122. Whoever collects men, arms or ammunition or otherwise pre- 
Collecting arm*, pares to wage war with the intention of either waging 


etc., with intention of or being prepared to wage w ar against the Queen, 
waging war against the shall be punished with transportation for life or im- 
Q ueen prisonment of either description for a term not exceed¬ 

ing ten years, [and shall also be liable to fine.] 1 2 

1164. Analogous Law. —This is one of the case in which a mere preparation 
to commit an offence, i.e., of waging war against the King is an offence under the Code. 
The section is in accordance with English law, under which the collection of men 
and materials will be an “ overt act ” to compass, imagine and intend to depose 
the king which is the test of criminality. So in a Council of nine Judges the 
majority of seven held one Patrick Harding guilty of treason for having hired sixteen 
men to wage war against the joint Sovereigns (William and Mary) in 1691. In that 
year the English were at war with the French King who was supporting the restora¬ 
tion of James, and Harding had procured men and sent them across the channel to 
join the French army, whereupon he was convicted of treason. 3 


1165. Procedure and Practice. —All offences under this chapter (except 
s. 127) require the complaint made by order of or under authority from the Gov¬ 
ernment for the valid prosecution of tlie accused. 4 The offence under this section is 
not cognizable, but warrant may issue in the first instance. It is not bailable, not 

W 

compoundable, and is exclusively within the jurisdiction of the Court of Session. 

1166. Proof. —The points to be proved in an offence under this section 

are :— 


(1) That the accused collected men, arms, etc.; 

(2) That he did so to wage war ; 

(3) That such war was against the King. 

1167. Charge. —The charge should run thus :— 

I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.) hereby charge you 
follows:— J 


(name of the accused) as 


,. . . .J hat on or about the day of at collected men (or arms or ammuni¬ 

tion) (if any other means were adopted, mention them) with the intention of waging war (or 

being prepared to wage war) against the Emperor of India, and thereby committed an 
ofience punishable under section 122 of the Indian Penal Code, and within the cognizance of 
the Court of Session (or the High Court). 

And I hereby direct that you be tried by the said Court on the said charge." 

1168. Principle. —This section is intended to nip treason in the bud, by 
visiting with high penalty, a preparation for waging war whether immediately 
or in the future. A person who collects arms to wage war in some remote future is as 
much within the prohibition of the section as one who is ready to declare war as soon 
as his preparations are complete. As to collection of men and arms does not neces¬ 
sarily signify a desire to wage war against the King, the presence of such an intention 
is material in constituting an offence under this section. Even where the accused 
is shown to have had no such intention, if a native, he may be dealt with under the 

provisions of the Indian Arms Act for which, however, the sanction ol the District 
Magistrate is necessary. 


(1) Charnock 12 St Tr. !377 (1452). of 1921) which came "into force 

(2) The words "and shall also be liable 29th September 1921 

to fine " were substituted for the words, "and (3) Patrick Harding, 12 St Tr 

shall forfeit his property" by s. 2 of the (4) S. 196 Cr. P. c! 

Indian Penal Code Amendment Act (XVI 


on the 
645, note . 
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1169. The offence under this section does not depend upon the quality of 
the arms and ammunition, or upon their precision or efficiency. A person who col¬ 
lets bows and arrows, axes and catapults would be as much within the rule as 
another who collect Mauser rifles or Howitzer machine guns ; only in the one case 
the Government may not consider it advisable to sanction prosecution, while in the 
other it may measure its secuiity by the nature of the threatened danger. 

1170. Bombs are not ammunition within the meaning of the section, but a 
person who collects bombs may be charged for “ otherwise preparing to wage 
war,” if the other ingredients essential to constitute the offence are present. A 
person who collects bombs with the intention of using them against obnoxious or high 
officers of Government may undoubtedly be guilty of an offence under the last section, 
but it is doubtful if he can be said to thereby wage war against the King. 

123. Whoever by any act, or by any illegal omission, conceals the 
Concealin th existence of a design to wage war against the Queen, 

intent to g facilitate j nten ding by such concealment to facilitate, or knowing 
design to wage war. ** to likely that such concealment will facilitate, 

the waging of such war, shall be punished with im¬ 
prisonment of either description for a term which may extend to ten years, 
and shall also be liable to fine. 

1171. Analogous Law. —This section is the adaptation of section 118 

which lays down the general rule on the subject and from which it is scarcely dis¬ 
tinguishable. 

1172. Under section 44 of the Code of Criminal Procedure every person 
aware of the commission of, or of the intention of, any other person to commit any 
offence made punishable amongst others, under sections 121, 121-A, 122, 123, 124, 
124-A, 125, 126 and 130 is bound to give infoimation to the neaiest police-officer or 
Magistrate of such commission or intention. 

For a general commentary on this section see section 118. 

1173. Procedure and Practice. —An offence under this section requires 
the complaint made by order of or authority from the Government before prosecu¬ 
tion. 1 It is non-cognizable, but warrant may issue in the first instance. It is 
non-bailable, non-compoundable and is exclusively triable by the Court of Session. 

1174. Proof.— The points requiring proof under this section are:— 

(1) 1 he existence of a design to wage war against the King ; 

(2) That the accused knew of such design ; 

(3) That he concealed the same ; 

^4) That he thereby— 

(а) intended to facilitate the waging of such war ; or 

(б) that he knew that it was likely that such concealment would facilitate 
the same. 

4 1175. Charge. —The charge may be framed as follows :— 

I ( name and office of the Magistrate, etc.), charge you {name of the accused) as 
follows :— 


" That you-knowing that on or about-day of-at-certain persons had 

designed to wage war against the Emperor, concealed the existence of the said design by 
(specify the act or omission) intending by such concealment to facilitate (or knowing it to 
be likely that such concealment would facilitate) the waging of such war, and thereby com¬ 
mitted an offence punishable under section 123 of the Indian Penal Code, and within the 
cognizance of the Court of Session (or the High Court). 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried by the said Court on the said charge." 


124. Whoever, with the intention of inducing or compelling the Gover- 
Assauiting Gover- nor-General of India, or the Governor of any Presidency 

or a Lieutenant-Governor, or a Member of the Council 
of the Governor-General of India, or of the Council 
of any presidency, to exercise or refrain from exercis- 

-ing in any manner any of the lawful powers of such 

Governor-General, Governor, Lieutenant Governor or Member of Co unc il, 


nor-General, Gover¬ 
nor, etc., with intent 
to compel or restrain 
the exercise of 
lawful power. 


any 


(1) S. 196, Cr. P. C. 
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assaults or wrongfully restrains or attempts wrongfully to restrain 
or overawes, by means of criminal force or the show of criminal force, or at¬ 
tempts so to overawe, such Governor-General, Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, or Member of Council. 

shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

[ Governor-General of India —s. 16. Presidency—s. 18 

Wrongful Restraint — s. 339. Assaults — s. 351.1 

1176. Analogous Law. —This section is again an enlargement of section 
121-A, which covers most of what is made punishable under this section, which was 
clause 3 of the original draft bill and has been, therefore, probably allowed to stand. 

1177. Procedure and Proof.—No prosecution under this section can be 
instituted without the previous complaint made by order of t or authority from, the 
Government. 1 The offence is non-cognizable but warrant’may issue in thefirst 

instance. It is non-bailable and non-compoundable, and is exclusively triable by 
the Court of Session. J 


1178. The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) Assault or attempt, etc., by the accused ; 

(2) lhat the person assaulted, etc., was one of the persons described in the 
section ; 

(3) That the assault, etc., was with the intention of inducing or compelling the 
persons to exercise or refrain from exercising his lawful power. 

1179. Charge.—The charge may be framed as follows :— 

I [name and. office of the Magistrate , etc.) hereby charge you ( name of the accused) as 


follows . 

,, “That you-on or about the—day of-at-with the intention of inducing 

hirnV name Und dest S nati ° n of the person wronged) to induce him to exercise {or refrain 

. nri Iw«K XerC1Sin ^ a l awful P° wer ) as such governor {or as the case may be) assaulted him 
‘ coranutted an offence punishable under section 124 of the Indian Penal Code 

and within the cognizance of the Court of Session {or the High Court). 

And I hereby direct that you be tried by the said Court, on the said charge." 2 

1180. A ssau lt on High Officers. —This section has been enacted to pro- 
.f a sp eclall y detenent sentence for an assault or wrongful restraint committed on 
high officers of Government who are required for carrying on the administration 
of the country and who should be free from the fear of personal harm while discharg¬ 
ing their legal duties. The protection only extends to them so long as they exercise 
any of their lawful powers, it being immaterial if they were rightly or properly exer¬ 
cised. It, however, the assault was committed to induce the person to refrain from 

exercising an unlawful power, the assailant would have to be dealt with under the 
ordinary law. 

r ,, 118 . 1 .: It may be noted that as they stand, the words “ inducing or compel- 
lmg qualify both the words “ to exercise or refrain from exercising ” any of the 
lawful powers the result being that a person may be visited with the condign punish¬ 
ment provided by the section, not only for inducing or compelling a person to refrain 
from exercising his lawful power, but also for inducing or compelling him to exer¬ 
cise them in other words, for inducing or compelling him to do his duty. This may 
appear hard but such is the meaning. 

1182. The term “ whoever ” in this section would naturally be persons 
amenable to the jurisdiction of the Indian Courts. Otherwise, the offence may be 
committed though there may be no Court competent to try the offender. Such 
a case arose in 1779 out of a deadlock created in the Madras Council owing to the arbi- 

trary action of Lord Pigot, Governor of Madras, who refused to sign the proceedings 

of his Council, and who was thereupon arrested and confined for a period of eight 
months till his death. On the motion of his brother, the House of Commons prayed 
the King to order the prosecution of his Councillors which was done. The Councillors 

(1) S. 196, Cr. P. C. ~ --- 


(2) Form XXVIII, Sch. V., Cr. P. C. 
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w f re a.U c°n vict ed. and sentenced to pay a fine of ^1,000 each, by Lord Mansfield 

who held that the imprisonment was not justified by necessity, which alone would 

have justihed their action, and that, in the absence of such necessity the Coun¬ 
cillors were guilty of treason. 1 


124-A. Whoever by words, either spoken or written, or by signs 

Sedition. or by visible representation, or otherwise, brings or 

attempts to bring into hatred or contempt, or excites 
or attempts to excite disaffection towards, Her Majesty or the Government 
established by law in British India, shall be punished with transportation 
for life or any shorter term, to which fine may be added or with imprison¬ 
ment which may extend to three years, to which fine may be added or 
with fine. 


Explanation 1.—The expression “disaffection” includes disloyalty 
and all feelings of enmity. 


Explanation 2.—Comments expressing disapprobation of the measures 
of the Government with a view to obtain their alteration, by lawful means, 
without exciting or attempting to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection! 
do not constitute an offence under this section. 


Explanation 3—Comments expressing disapprobation of the adminis¬ 
trative or other action of the Government without exciting or attempting 
to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection, do not constitute an offence under 
this section. 


1183. Analogous Law.— The original s. 124-A which was inseited by Act 
XXVII of 1870, s. 5 was repealed by s. 4 of the Indian Penal Code Amendment 
Act, 1898 2 and this section substituted for it. Chapters IV and V of this Code 
apply to offences punishable under this section. 3 

1184. This section defines the offence of sedition which is punishable as 

seditious libel under English law from which its provisions 
English and Indian have been borrowed ; and since it adopts the leading words 
Rules Distinguished, of the statute, the meaning of which have long been 

settled, it should be interpreted in the light of that law. 
But while it is so, English Law presents some noticeable divergence which 
should not be overlooked. In the first place, the law of sedition is regarded in 
England as a branch of the law of defamation, and as English law makes 
the difference between spoken and written libel, the same difference marks the 
laws of seditious libel which, however, is absent from the Code. So while it is 
perfectly true to say in England that words merely spoken against the King or his 
ministers cannot amount to treason, 4 it will be absurd to apply the rule to India. 
But even in England, there are cases to show that words merely spoken amount 
to sedition if they refer to the King, though they will not, if they referred to any 
other leading public character.® Again, in the former case it cannot be pleaded 
as a defence that the words are true, though in the case of the latter truth will be 
a sufficient justification. An exhaustive historical retrospect leading to the enact¬ 
ment of this section will be found set out in the previous edition of this work. 6 

1185. Supplementary Provisions. —This section applies, not only to a 
person committing an offence against the Government established in British India 
but also against the ruling Prince of an Indian State, by reason of an enactment 
known as the “ Indian States (Protection against Disaffection) Act of 1922 7 
In addition to this section enacted to punish sedition, there is section 108 of the 


(1) Sir George Stratton, 21 St. Tr. 567. 

(2) Act IV of 1898. 

(3) See the Indian Penal Code Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1870 (XXVII of 1870) s. 13. 

(4) Hugh Pine, Cro. Car. 117. 


(5) Franklin, 9 St. Tr. 225; 17 St. -Tr. 
626 ; O'Brien ( Ex-Parte), 15 Cox. 108. 

(6) See 1 Penal Law 4th Ed. pp. 764-767 
§§ 1229-1236. 

(7) s. 3. 
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Criminal Procedure Code, under which persons may be prevented from dissemina¬ 
ting seditious matter. 

1186. Procedure and Practice.—This section is one of those in which no 
Court can take cognizance of the offence “unless upon the complaint made by 
order of, or under authority from the Governor-General in Council, the Local Govern¬ 
ment, or some officer empowered by the Governor-General in Council in this behalf.’’ 1 
As regards this section it has been held that the order or sanction required need not 
necessarily specify the seditious matter in respect of which the prosecution has been 
ordered or sanctioned, and that, even were it otherwise, the section bars only the 

cognizance ’’ and not its trial after committal. 2 But the sanction or complaint 

is only required to prevent vexatious prosecution. It does not take the place of a 

complaint which must conform to its legal requirement, 3 which alone initiates 

the prosecution, and upon the fact of which the Magistrate is empowered to act 

A commitment of the accused upon the evidence recorded before the sanction of 
Government is therefore obviously illecal 4 

1187. The venue of the offence is laid where the sedition was written or spoken 
or where it was published by the authority or with the assent of the accused 5 
In this respect too the procedure follows the analogy of defamation. 

1188 . An offence under this section is non-cognizable, but warrant may issue 

in the first instance. It is both non-bailable and non-compoundable. It is triable 
by the Court of Session, Chief Presidency Magistrate, or District Magistrate or a 
Magistrate of the first class specially empowered by the Local Government in that 

1189. An accused person maybe legally tried and convicted at one trial 

arHrle ^ SeCt10 " 133 ’ A 0,1 char k<-'s framed on three disconnected 

articles published in a newspaper. 6 A trial for sedition under this section should 
be by a special jury. 7 11UU1U 

1190. Proof—The points requiring proof in a case under this section are — 

(1) That the accused wrote or spoke the words or made the signs or represent ! 

tlons or dl <3 some other act complained of. ipresenta- 

(2) That the accused thereby brought or attempted to bring into hatred 
T , C '? ntei "P t : ° r excited or attempted to excite disaffection. 

(J) luat such disaffection was towards the King or Government of India. 

1191. The publication of seditions matter may be proved bv proof of the 
manuscript being in the handwriting of the accused and proof that it was urin ed 

and ath ° Ug r h there be no cvl(lence that the printing and publication 

was actually posted. 6 But where the accused had posted^uch matter lt 
del,very was intercepted, the offence would only amount to an attempt 6 ' B t 
would amount to publication, if the matter addressed not to a private individual 

opened by anybody. 16 ' g '' taptaln of a School) is 

1192 - Charge—The charge under this section may be framed as follows • 

[mention them, or by signs a r bv y visible rpnrpcp \ ^ r . nting oy speaking) the words 

attempted to bring) into hatred or contempt or exited" or '°ttempted to eTcite’d"‘ 
towards) His Majesty the Emperor or the Government estahmmT /k i exclte disaffection 

and thereby committed an offence punishable-under section 124 A of the^Ldian "p ^ 

and within my cogmzance /or the cognizance of the Court of Session or the High ConHl Code 

. . And I here by dir ect that you be tried by the said Court on the said fharee -i i 

/1 \ Q 1QC p r p p ---___ *3 ’ 

(2) Bal Gangadhar Tilak 22 B 112- ( ! ^ Ri -- 

Apurba Krishna Bose, 35 C. 141 ’ ’ [%\ G ™gadhar, 33 B. 221. 

o r i ^ r ‘ C. ; Apurba Krishna 

Bose, 35 C. 141 (150). 

(4) Mulla Abdulla Rahim, (1882) P R 
No. 28. 

(5) Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 22 B. 112 (129) ; 


or 


^"nguunar, 22 

7 Phillip v. Spratt, (1928) B. 74. 

^ urendr <* Narayan, 39 C. 522. 

nm S ? Yend ; Y “ t Nara yan, 39 C. 522 
(10 Suresh Chandra, 39 C. 606 

(11) Form XXVIII (2), Sch. V, Cr. P. c 
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1193. Principle.—Sedition is nothing but libel though it is not subject 
to the same rule. Where a person is defamed he is punishable under s. 500 ; if a 
libel affects a class or community, it would be an offence under s. 153-A ; if it is 
of the state, it is an offence under this section. Sedition is nothing but defamation 
of the established Government. It is, indeed, therefore, called seditious libel in 
England. The essence of the offence is the intention to excite disaffection towaids 
the Government. The offence owes its gravity to the fact that it is calculated to 
foster and promote popular discontent, and that such discontent leads to insurrection 
and revolution. At the same time, no Government can safely place itself beyond 
criticism. Such restrictive legislation would defeat the very object it was intended 
to serve. Consequently, the Legislature recognizes the right of the public to criticize 
its acts and measures, but such criticism may be strong but not malignant,nor should 
it be made a theme for exciting popular discontent against the very Government. 1 
A person may express an opinion hostile to Government ; it is not sedition ; but it 
becomes sedition the moment it affects its vital existence. Thus a statement "we 
must mend this Government " is not seditious, but a statement “ we must mend or 
end this Government ” may be so. The incitement of disaffection, of course, depends 
not only upon the words spoken, as on the time when, the place where, and the 
manner in which they are spoken. 

1194. Meaning of Words.—" Whoever . brings," which has been held 

to include not only the author but also the printer and publisher of sedition. But 
since no one can be said to bring another into contempt without intending or knowing 
it, a person who prints or publishes matter in ignorance of its seditious character 
cannot be held liable under the section (§ 1200). " By words either spoken or written , 

or by signs or visible representation " : Compare the opening words of section 499 
which are similar. Sedition may be published by speech or writing, pictures, woodcuts 
or engraving of any kind. 2 The exhibition of flags is a mode of using " signs 
or visible representations." 3 What about the seditious speech published by 
gramophone? Would it be publication by signs? No. But it will be publication 
" otherwise " “ Brings into hatred or contempt " : Its " hatred " may lead people 

to rebel for its overthrow, and its " contempt " may induce the people to defy 
its mandate. " Excites disaffection" : These words are taken from the English 
Statute and are intended to cover the same ground. They imply nothing short of 
disloyalty. " The Government established by law in British India " : It includes 
not only the svstem but also the persons taken collectively who govern 4 
(§ 1218 ). 

1195. What is Sedition.—This section defines and at the same time 
prescribes the punishment for sedition. But in defining the offence it uses words 
the meanings of which have still to be investigated. For instance, it speaks of 
hatred, contempt and disaffection, but at the same time it speaks of disapprobation 
without exciting hatred, contempt and disaffection. Then again, it speaks of " bring¬ 
ing or attempting to bring the Government into hatred or contempt." When is a 
person said to "bring" or attempt to bring Government into hatred or contempt," 
and what is to be understood by these terms ; and when is a person said to "excite" 
or " attempt to excite " disaffection towards the Government, and what is dis¬ 
affection, and what is disapprobation without being disaffection, hatred or contempt, 

—these are the questions upon which the abstract rule here enunciated sheds no light. 
But as remarked before, these are terms which have by long usage acquired a 
settled meaning, upon the appreciation of which depends the proper working 
of the rule which as an offence, law regards only as next to treason. 

1196. Sedition of the Kin£.—It will be observed that the section speaks 
of sedition as directed either against His Majesty or against his Government. So 
far as the sedition relates to His Majesty, it is settled in England, that sedition in 

(1) Mon Mohan, 38 C. 253 ; Joy Chandra, Ch. II, art. 5, s. 3. 

38 C. 214 (Burden of proof of intention). (4) Khiteesh Chandra, 59 C. 1197, foilow- 

(2) Sullivan, 11 Cox. 44 (51). ing ; Besant, 39 M. 1085; Sunderlal, 42 A. 

(3) Second Report, s. 24, citing Eng. Dig., 233 (F. B.) 
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that case means nothing more than defamation. In other words wb.tevr r 
to defamation is sedition of the person defamed the v rtls > whatever amoimts 

£££«■ Hr J25 HH 

Act here, and therefore except when iho rlofo ♦ ° ^ can( * (llum Magna turn 

»ill l.e treated as an ordinarySlcnceprllShfb£ T„,W i*‘ es >» «* H* it 
But defamation of the King will be mini h-.hi i 1 . scctl(in ^00 o1 the Code, 
case, it can only be on Estate ro eS thlS sectlon - G>m,gh in that 

as required by section 196 of the Procedure CodA sant llol,ed b y Government, 
crime it has been held that the m3s snnLn 1,' A m 0r l der to constitute tins 

words of % ulgar abuse. To call the King a cowirdA n f ^ I | let} ,1Ilp ™ 0re than mere 
But any words which strike at the Km A pA; M?fe Ad A .\ sedlti ™- 2 3 4 

to him any corrupt or partial view* or .Lion j ■ 1 conf,,Kt \ " ,llcJl impute 
insinuate that he is a tyrant, and doe’s not U Cr \ r-i n ! ot f lves 1( . ,r ,ns Policy, wliich 
subjects, or which charge him with deliberately favoun m tilC Welfaie of 1,is 

vidual or class of men in distinction to the 1T st'ot his , A -my mdi- 

But to say that the King had brokei t £3 At l'AAr A, A’K A 
decener, or that he has treacherously betraud the in ere I i , :,nd a 
allies, and prostituted the honor of his e , r t , , , • lls ,s and 

sedition, though it will amount to defamation. B.Ato A Au'ilw'l ' V '’ l! A™ 
by his ministers, or that he takes nn ,, , ; <• ^ ilt l tll( is misled 

is not seditious, but as Lord FUenborough, (’. | A 

decency and respect, and without any imputation of bad motives ’ ’a' 

cizing the Government °but h A St *! : r^plVn I aUorAAr atl Al e } x ' rn ‘ i,(cd in C)i G- 

not a license. The criticism m -iv b.‘ ,■!„ -I 1A ’ F ,ear - 14 ,s a latitude and 

beyond what would be called a fair criticism A wlAe A'u ‘ ' '-"bn ™ USt not 8° 

■' What a crowd of blessings rush upon AA nuna Ac m T *' ow, ''‘' vrot * ' 
country, in the event of a total change of system " I n, F f X ;" X ' d u I )0n lhe 
jury that the sentence admitted of an innocent irAtA llen b° ro ugh dnected the 

i" «'<■ frame of (he -)*« m.»«. . d„»4 

had been for some time pursued “ and tint hi‘t t 1 K measiiros of P ol,c y which 

not meant subversion or demolition.”® H C ie itbill hr-AA AtA™ Was certain] y 

on the system and not the frame of the Government b"' C ’ !? ere ", a? an attack 

the context, as such an attack on Imperialism m-, Bllt e ' er >thing depends upon 
ment.’° imperialism may imply an attack on Govern- 

1198. But where the accused wrote • “ Fv^v 
now, as though he were to be directed by her to tarrv FJrl in UU ] UQih io } he c l lieen 

they are not of the Church, and it is a sh™. 1 dl ’ , lf thc >' vv)1] n «t. 


(1) But a distinction between a peer and a 
commoner is alien to the spirit of the English 
Common l aw. It is the creation of two 
ancient Statutes (3 Edw. I, Westminister I 
c. 342; Rich II, St, 1, s. 5, 12 Rich. II. c . U. 
AH these Statutes are directed to penalizing 
by imprisonment the speaker of “ false news 
or tales, and horrible and false lies," concern¬ 
ing the high officers therein specified 

(2) Odger's Libel (2nd Ed.) 481 

(3) Dr. Shebbeare, 3 T. R. 430. note 

(4) CUrk. 1 Barnard 304; Knell ib, 305- 

30 


Nutt, tb.. 306. The title and character oTthe 
King is guarded by Statute 6 Anne, c. 7 s 7 

6 IT m l° hn - G615) Nov. ios, ' 

?li£; T, s ° “ 

5 : riw, it. J Se‘ " 

(7) Harvey, 2 B. & C. 257. 

(8) Lambert and Perry, 2 Camn 3Qft 

( X L T bert and Pe ”y - 2 Amb lf 8 

(10) Zaman, (1933) C. 140, 

(11) (1765) Digest of the Law of Libel u 

a gentleman of the Inner Temple, 64 ' y 
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allied to that of treason, and it frequently precedes treason by a short interval. 
S edition is in itsell a comprehensive term, and it embraces all those practices whether 
by word, deed, or writing which ate calculated to disturb the tranquillity of the State 
and lead ignorant persons to endeavour to subvert the Government, and laws of 
the empire. Tiu objects of sedition generally are, to induce discontent and insur¬ 
rection, to shr up opposition to the Government, and to bring the administration 
of justice into contempt ; and the very tendency of sedition is to incite the people 
to insurrection and rebellion. Sedition has been described as disloyalty in action, 
and the law considers as sedition all those practices which have for their object 
to excite discontent or disaffection, to create public disturbance, or to lead to civil 
war : to bring into hatred or contempt the Sovereign or the Government, the laws 
or constitution of the realm, and generally all endeavours to promote public 
disorder. 

1199. Analysis of Sedition. —-In considering the question the following 
points call for discussion: (/) what was the intention of the speaker; (it) what 
effect did his words produce ; (Hi) were the words such as were likely to cause 
disaffection, or produce hatred or contempt of Government. 

1200. No Intention: No Sedition. —Sedition is a crime, and for all crime 

there must be criminal intent, 1 2 which is a question fact 3 
( ) ntention. to be found upon the facts of each case against the accused 

or where there are mire than one accused, against every one of them. 4 But such 
intention miy be presumed if the natural and necessary consequence of the words 
employed is to bring into hatred or contempt the Government or to excite disaffec¬ 
tion 5 otherwise the intention miy be gathered from the writing in dispute and 
which miy be compxred for that purpose with other writings and words spoken 
by the accused at or about the same time on the same or similar subject. But in 
order to use other articles than that complained of as seditious for the purpose of 
showing the meaning of certain expressions used in the article complained of, and 
also to show the intention of the writer it is necessary to show who the writer was, 
and that all the artic' es produced were by the same hand. Where the writer, printer 
and publisher of a newspaper are tried for this offence, it may be that the writer 
is guilty of sedition, but the printer and publisher cannot be punished unless it is 
established that the concealed object of the writer was shared by them. 6 

1201. So in an indictment against the accused Henry Hunt and others 
for unlawfully meeting together with persons unknown for the purpose of 
tormenting discontent and disaffection, at which meeting Hunt presided, it was held 
that resolutions passed at a previous meeting assembled a short time before in a 
distant place, and at which Hunt had also presided, and in pursuance of which the 
meeting charged was held, were admissible in evidence to shew the intent of the 
accused in attending the meeting in question. 7 So where the accused was 
charged for seditious writing, it was held to be perfectly competent to the accused 
to produce other writing of his own, showing a course of consistent conduct nega¬ 
tiving that inference. 8 So in a case where the accused was charged of publish¬ 
ing a seditious liblel in the form of an address to the electors of Westminister, Best, 

J (afterwards Lord Wynford) directed the “ jury to consider whether the address 


(1) Sullivan & Piggot, 11 Cox. 54, 55. 

(2) So Kenyon, C. J., told the jury in the 

case of John Reeves 26 St. Tr. 530 (592), 

“ You must be convinced of, in order to find 
the defendant guilty, the quo animo with 
which this publication was made by the 
party." The necessity of intention was admit¬ 

ted in Amba Prasad, 20 A. 55 (69). F. B. ; 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 22 B. 112; Ganesh 
Balwant , 12 Bom. L. R. 21; Jogendra Chandra 
Bose, 19 C. 35 (44). The contrary held in Ram 

Nath, (1905) P. R. No. 1, that the effect of 

the amended section was to render the offence 


independent of intention is, of course, untena- 
ble. 

(3) Ganesh Balwant. 34 B. 378. 

(4) Mon Mohan, 38 C. 253. . 

(5) Collins 9 C. & P. 456; Lovett, ib. t 46- , 
Curline 2 St. Tr. (N. S.), 464 ; Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak 22 B. 112 ; Ganesh Balwant, 34 B. 3//* » 
Mon Mohan, 38 C. 253 ; Chidambaram PiUai. 
1 I. C. (M.) 42 ; Harisarvothama, 3Z M. o/o. 

(6) Mon Mohan, 38 C. 253. 

(7) Henry Hunt, (1820) 3 B. &: A. 566 

(8) Bhaskar. 8 Bom. L. R. 421 (441, 442). 
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.contained a sober address to the reason of mankind, or whether it was an anneal to 
their passions, calculated to incite them to acts of violence and outrage If it 
was of the former description, it was not a libel, if of the latter it was Vhat the 
•question whether it was pnblished with the intention alleged in the information 

i?Sf f m l heir COI ? s ! de '’ atl0n - rh;it the intention was to be collected from the paper 

l‘,i C h” tentS We 7 ‘ ik ' Iy ‘° edition, etc., (as was alleged) °the defendant 

must be presumed to intend that which his act was likely to produce."' 

1202. As the section is worded, it may then be said that where the effect 
ot a writing is to excite disaffection, intention toexcite disaffection will be presumed 

be directly and necessarily traced to the sedition, for it may be post hoc but ff 
not necessarily propter hoc. The question of intention is a question of fact and 
a matenal matter for the consideration of the jury * who have to decide whether 

r d ^ Ced Wd " the result of the s '- dition . and Where it has produced no 
cILct, whether the nature of the sedition, was such as was likely to excite disaffection 

Such intention cannot be inferred from isolated expression such as that the peonle 

of l-Sengal are trodden under the feet of strangers* or rasping criticism upo anv 

measure of Government such as Lord Morley's Reforms 4 or , i..;, i - 

is not to be crushed by the name of his prosecutor."" ' ed 

1203. In considering the intention of the accused, and the effect his writ in rs 
are likely to produce, it becomes necessary to take into consideration the state of the 
country and of the public mind at the date of the publication- So the me e 
repubhcat.on in Ireland, during a time of political excitement and threatened 
insurrection, extracts from American papers expressing sympathy with the Ferians 
and meting all r.shmm to rebel, without one word of editorial comment or dTs 

approval, was held to amount to sedition" So again, while there is m2*"legal 
m advocating the boycott of foreign goods if it is intended to promote hSWus 

’^ch^wis^ldd to^the^intentkin oOhe^;accused*who^attl^ ^ ^ 

*££?£% S' 1 “ d ™ ^ .. rur,.a„L 

m x . 1204 - 1 'i’ t ° nly . tl,e tin ? e bat . the P' ace and people amongst whom the writing 

-«r, ; assr s& 

r»opb mis r i" rsi&ttd r ft •>» 

prosecution of the editor of a Marathi mner r a 1 l*H £ *r ‘? ya1 ' S ° on a 

Strachey, J„ told the jury : “ In consideringwhat sort of effect the'se^H? 
bo likely to produce, you must have regard to the particular class of ^ should 
whom they were circulated, and to the time and other r' ‘ 1,5 °! persol } s am o n g 
they were circulated. In judging what would be the n -1 lr ? um s tan ces ln which 

quences of a publication like this and what thereforp ' UF f! and conse ’ 

o( the writer or p u blisher, I mmttapress ok you, as perh^thTmostImpomn? 

Peake, App. Cas. 84. 

50 %L Per Fitz g erald ' in Sullivan. 11 Cox. 

(ft) Pigolt, 11 Cox. 47. 

( 9 ) Chidambaram Pillai, 1 I, c. (M ) 49. 

IniTTlf, 11 ' 3; Mon Mohan - 38C.253 ’ 

(10) GopalLal Sanyan, (1927) C. 751 


(1) Burdeit (Sir Francis), 1 St. Tr (N S \ 

1-170. * v ° h 

(2) lb., Ganesh Balwant, 34 B. 378. 

(3) Joy Chandra Sarkar, 38 C. 214 

(4) Mon Mohan, 38 C. 253. 

(5) Subramania, 32 M. 3. 

d<5) Per Lord Kenyon, C. J„ in Reeves 
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point in my summing up, that you must bear in mind the time, the place, the circum¬ 
stances and the occasion of the publication. An article which, if published in 
England or among highly educated people, would produce no effect at all—such as 
an article on cow killing—might, if published among Hindus in India, produce 
the utmost possible excitement. An article which, if published at a time of pro¬ 
found peace, prosperity, and contentment, would excite no bad feeling might at 
a time of agitation and unrest, excite intense hatred to the Government \Vhen 
you are considering the probable effect of a publication upon people’s minds it is 
essential to consider who the people are. In my opinion, it would be idle and absurd 
to ask yourselves what would be the effect of these articles upon the minds of persons 
reading them in a London drawing-room or in the Yacht Club in Bombay' 
but what you have to consider is their effect not upon Englishmen, or 
I arsis, or even many cultivated and philosophic Hindus, but upon the readers of 
the Kesan among whom they are circulated and read—Hindus, Mahrattas, inhabi¬ 
tants of the Deccan and the Konkan. And you have to consider not only how such 
articles would ordinarily affect the class of persons who subscribed to the Kesari but 

the state of things existing at the time.when these articles were disseminated 

among them. And so lie went on to say that " in the next place in iudging of 
le intention of the accused, you must be guided not only by your estimate of the 
eftect of the articles upon the minds of their readers, but also by your common sense, 
your knowledge of the world, your understanding of the meaning of the words, 

and your experience of the way in which a man writes when he is animated by a 
particular feeling. 1 2 


1205. Moreover, in order to judge of the intention of the writer the real 

(3) Form Immate- an d R ot ^ ie ^ tera l sense of his writing must be considered, 
rial. M ' vas said in the same case : “A poem, an allegory, 

a drama, a philosophical or historical discussion, may be 
used for the purpose of exciting disaffection, just as much as direct attacks upon 
the (xovernment. ^ ou have to look through the form, and look to the real object ; 
you in\ e to consider whether the form of a poem or discussion is genuine, or whether 
it has been adopted meiely to disguise the real seditious intention of the writer." 3 
-But for this purpose the text must be understood by the context. “ You are not 
to take this paragraph in the indictment by itself, but from the whole as laid and 
as proved, you are to judge of the meaning and intention of the parties here." 4 
bo also the learned Bombay Judge added : “ In judging of the intention of the 
writer or publisher you must look at the articles as a whole, giving due weight to 
every p a rt. It would not be fair to judge of the intention by isolated passages or 
casual expressions without reference to the context. You must consider each 
passage in connection with the others, and with the general drift of the whole." 5 


1206. bor instance, where an article imputed wholesale bribery to the 
ministerial officers of the Courts and to the lower officers of the Police force, and 
expressed grave doubts as to whether Government ever enquiied into the truth of 

the grievances as it is occupied so much with investigations of boycott, dacoity and 

seditious matters etc., and it was published in a seditious atmosphere, it was 
held to amount to a sedition. 6 This only shows that in considering the question 
of sedition regard must be had to the time and place ot its utterance the mental 
state of the populace and its effect upon them. A criticism however trenchant 
might fall short of sedition if it is addressed to a thinking populace. It would 
be sedition if it is addressed to an inflamatory people. 


(1) Tilak (Bal Gangadhar), 22 B. 112; 

Damadaya, 1 R. 211. Satyendranath Majum- 

ddf t 34 C. W. N. 1095 ; Satya Ranjan, 56 C. 
1085. * J 

(2) ' Jb. 

(3) Tilak [Bal Gangadhar), 22 B. 112. 


(4) Per Clerk, L. J., in Joseph Gerraldy.. 
23 St. Tr. 803 (999). 

(5) Mon Mohan, 38 C. 253, Tilak (Bal 
Gangadhar), 22 B. 112; Damdaya, 1 R. 211 r 
Dandeker (V. S.) 122 I. C. (A.) 596, 

(6) Jay Chandra Sarkar, 38 C. 214. 
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1207. And for this purpose it is necessary to see the nature and character 

of the writing, and the purpose for which it was written. 

Report^Excepted nd ^ treatise, oran essay,would, for instance, be treated 

differently to a tract expressly written for circulation. “ in a 

free country like ours," says Lord Kenyon, C. J., “ the production of a political 

author should not be too hardly dealt with. The jury should recollect that they 

are dealing with a class of articles which, if written in a fair spirit and bona fide , might 

be productive of great public good, and were often necessary for public protection." 

They should thereto;e, “ deal with them in a broad spirit, allowing a fair and wide 

margin, looking upon the whole not on isolated words.’’ 1 So Strachey, J., said : 

" A journalist is not expected to write with the accuracy and precision of a lawyer 

or a man of science ; he may do himself injustice by hasty expressions out of keeping 

with the general character and tendency of the articles. In this general character 

you must judge the intention by looking at every passage so far 

as it throws light upon this." 2 So again, the fact that the accused was smarting 

under a grievance, or was honestly indignant at some act of a Government official, 

is material, as it tends to explain the language used and thus rebuts any presumption 

ot seditious intention. For such a man cannot be expected to speak or write as 

calmly and deliberately as if he were discussing matters in which he felt no special 

interest. 3 hor this purpose, it is permissible to the accused to give evidence 

of the circumstances which led up to the writing, and this was conceded in the 

hesan case in which the learned Judge said You must gather the intention 

as best you can from the language of the articles ; and you may also take into 

consideration, under certain conditions, the other articles that have been put in 

evidence. 4 Publication of a report of the proceedings of a ( ourt of justice is 

not seditious even though the report may reproduce in cxtenso the seditious 

writing which is the subject-matter of the charge. But it does not justify 

republication of other articles which may have been tiled but not used as evidence 
in the case. 5 

1208. Judging of Cause from Effect.—\\ here a seditious utterance is 
immediately followed up by tumult or insurrection, the jury may well consider it 
as the result of the sedition, though even in such a case the fact is not conclusive, 
for the accused may show that the rioters had a grievance of their own and would 
have revolted apart from his exhortations. A person who lights a match in a gun¬ 
powder magazine may be said to have set it ablaze, but it can scarcely be said that 
■it was his intention. He may have been careless, but carelessness is a defect in 
character, it is not a crime. It has been held in the Punjab that the amend¬ 
ment of the section in 1898 has had the effect of rendering intention immaterial, 
it the accused does something defined in the first part of the section, which brings' 
the Government into hatred and contempt. 6 But the words used are “ brings into 
contempt, and no one can be said to bring another into hatred without intending 
to do so. Moreover, there is nothing in the section to set it free from the general 
exceptions to which the Code generally is subject, and which makes criminality 
depend upon the presence of criminal intention. Suppose a mad man was to indulge 

m a fiercely seditious lampoon on the Government ; would it be said that insanity 
was in his case no defence ? y 

, d 2 , 09, . Whe" is Disaffection Likely.—Similarly, the third question about 
the likelihood of the utterance causing disaffection, is a question of fact which the 
jury have to decide having regard to the nature and character of the writing the 

bihties (if any) pandered to. Indeed, all the facts before noticed7s reflecW 
upon the speaker s intention are equ ally material in judging of the likely result o g f 


(H Per Kenyon, C. J., in Reeves, 26 St. 
Tr. 530. 

(2) Tilak (Bal Gangadhar), 22 B. 112. 

(3) Per Littledale, J., in Collins, 9 C. 
& P. 460. 


(4) Tilak (Bal Gangadhar), 22 B 112 

(5) Apurba Krishna, 35 C. (154). 

(6) Per Robertson, T i n Ramnn/h 

(1904) P. R. No. 1 J ttamnath . 
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Truth How Far a 
Defence. 


=p“S 5*KriTtS:-5SH 

ocahty, may speak sedition, but his may be a cry in the wilderness for no It 

speaker presumably knows the effect his words are likely to produce on Wsan^rnce 

Ins utterance is likely to produce. So Strachey, J., informed the iury ‘‘ Ihen^ 
ha\e to look at the standing and position of the prisoner Tilak He is a man of 

vW nC ff T 'r p ° + rt i nCe am ° ng the P eo P le : he would be in a position t™kncw 

< t tfkct such articles would probably produce in their minds. 

1211 . Truth coupled with publication for the public gccd is a sufficient 

answer to a charge of defamation, but it is not to one of sedi¬ 
tion. various reasons are given for the rule, but the 

individual an i ' l u U f reas ° ns a PP ear to be the difference between a private 

f C 1 V 1 body such as the State. In the one case the plea is alkwed 

crom/ Tp t PUb T IC * b ia e ?’ but no State can suff £r its own effaccment cn lhat 

indi H &n r c r n0 G ° ve ™ ment a * all, and that no ccn munily can allow 
ness Of rn e f Whlch mUSt nece ssarily weaken and impair the useful- 

for nHn+P i me m- i ■ S ° "!■ a case where one Richard Franklin was indicted 
in vf t g and P ubllshin ff a seditious libel in the form of “ a letter frem the Hague ” 
in h,s newspaper called the Craftsmen, and his counsel attempted to justify the 

forf n 10nS ° n ^ roun< ^ °f truth, Raymound, C. J., interrupted him saying : As 
y ur saying at you can prove what is charged on the defendant to be true, it 
is my opinion, that it is not material whether the fact charged in a libel be true cr 
false, lfjthe prosecution is by indictment or information.” But though it is never 
a complete answer to sedition, it does not appear to be inadmissible to explain the 
writer s intention. He is allowed to prove the motive which prompted his writing 
and is not the publication of truth a motive about which the accused may give 
evidence . bo where the accused was charged with having asserted that his American 
fellow-subjects had been inhumanly murdered by the King’s troops at Lexingtcn, 
and the; defence called an officer who had been there present, Lord Mansfield admitted 
ns evidence not to show that the troops had behaved inhumanly, but that they had 
been employed on behalf of the King. 4 Moreover, truth though not a vir.dicticn 
may be always be proved in mitigation of the offence. As Lord Mansfield said r 
It may vary the degree of mischief, malice or guilt, but it is totally immaterial 
as to the constitution of the crime upon the record, whether the words refer to seme- 

thing that had existed, and misrepresent such existing fa''* 0 , or are an entire 
fiction.” 5 


1212. “ Brings or attempts to bring or excite.”—It is not every utter- 

ance or writing tending to beget an ill opinion of Government that is to be held 
seditious. This was at one time the tendency in England where the doctrine was 
pushed to its utmost, often to ridiculous length. So it w^as said that ” if persons 
should not be called to account for possessing the people with an ill opinion of the 

(1) Tilak (Bal Gangadhar), 22 B. 112. O’Brien Ex parte Williams, 12 Q. B. D. 2£ 

To the same effect, per Batty, J., in (3) Bhaskar, 8 Bom. L. R. 421 (437). 

Bhaskar, 8 Bom. L. R. 421 (440-441.) (4) Horne, Cowp 762. 

(2) Franklin, (1731) 17 St. Tr. 625 (5) lb to the same effect, O'Brur* 

(658, 659); Duffy, 9 Ir. L. R. 329; 12 Ir. Cr. L. 29. 
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Government, no Government could exist; for it is very necessary for the Govern¬ 
ments that the people should have a good opinion of it.” 1 And so Lord Ellen- 
borough, C. J., told the jury in 1804 : “ It is no new doctrine that if a publication 
be calculated to alienate the affections of the people by bringing the Government 

into disesteem whether the expedient be by ridicule or obloquy.it is a crime,” 2 

If these dicta be held to represent the modern view of the law, then it will be difficult 
to say what is not sedition. Moreover how are they then to be reconciled with the 
more recent judicial pronouncements on the subject : “ The people have a right 
to discuss any grievances that they may have to complain of.” 3 "A journalist may 

canvass and censure the acts of the Government and their public policy_and, 

indeed, it is his duty. It might be the province of the press to point out the weak¬ 
ness or imbecility of a Government when it was done forthe public good.” 4 Indeed, 

at one time the tendency of the Courts appears to have been to connect even the" 

most trivial acts of obscenity with sedition, it being sagely argued that to destroy 
morality was to destroy the peace of a Government, since Government was no more 

than public order. So Sir Chailes Sedley was indicted befoie the Court of the Star 
Chamber for exposing his naked body from a balconv in Covent Garden. 5 So a 
man, was executed for predicting the King’s death. 6 ' And morality and politics 
in course of time became so entangled in English Law that even the m< dern statute 
relating to sedition has not been able to distinguish that offence fn m " bkvphe- 
mous writings. 7 English Law does not, therefore, .(present a mine urdeffied 
ot sound precedents upon which an indiscriminate draught may be made for illus¬ 
tration of the rule here codified. At the same time with this necessary rc-cn ation 
there is no reason why English precedents should not be used to illumine are! illus¬ 
trate a subject which owes its language and thought to them and whit h have nix ed 
as a model to the Indian codifier. 

Of Knafi 2 ! 3 ; Thus A th f three words “ hatred, contempt, and disaffcctien ” a.e voids 
ot English Law. And in understanding their meaning regard must he had to the 

sense they bear in English Law. An offence under the*Code is not cempdefe unless 
the words spoken or written have been published, and either they constitute an 
attempt to bring into hatred the Government, or do bring it into hatred. 

1214. What is an Attempt.—Now, what is the character and meaning 

ot an attempt as used in this connexion ? “ An attempt,” said Jenkins C 1 “if 

an intentional premeditated action, which if it fails in its object fails through effi 

is to 

if one succeeds and the other does not, it may be the seed in the one ,! u u 


(1) Per Lord Holt, C. J. in Tutchin 
5 St. Tr. 532 ; Lambert, 2 Camp! 

4UU. these dicta are considered obsolete in 
England (Odger’s Libel, 2nd Ed., p. 484), 
bJt they were curiously cited with approval 

22 B R J52 d F ^ ’ in Pa>nacflan ^ ra Narayan, 

(2) Cobbeti, 29 St. Tr. 49. 

(3) Collins, 9 Car. & p. 461. 

(4) Per Fitzgerald, J., in Sullivan and 
Piggott, 11 Cox. 54 (57). 

(5) Sir Charles Sedley, 2 Str. 791. 
The following are other cases which must 
be regarded as now wholly obsolete. To 
say that the laws of the realm were con¬ 
trary to the laws of God, 2 Roll. Ab. 78 ; 
or that a King abusing his power may be 
opposed ( Brewster , Hil. T., 15 Car., 11 


K. B.) ; or that the King has no heredi- 
tary right, though the treatise contained 
no reflection upon the then Government 
\ T “tchin 14 St. Tr. 1095) ; or that the 
late revolution was destructive of English 
laws (Dr. Broun, 11 Mad. 86.) ; or that 
it was unjust (Richard Nutt, Dig. Law 

p b M 6 H f T ! lomas Paine (Author of 

ed Sh 22 °c f E M T n) ' q °^7 hb o therein Publish- 

[«.?.«: I\' *• T '- 

(6) Williams, 2 Rolls. R. 88. 

(7) 60 Geo. Ill, and 1 Geo. IV, c. 8 s I 

cited ante, § 136. ’ > 

R (8 9 «« JLuxm ™ Horayan Joshi. 2 Bom. L. 

8Bo m : L C R d 4^''(439) ty ' J ” * Bkask ar > 

(9) Bhaskar, 8 Bom. L. R. 42) (4S9). 
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5 s * 

and central thought, and the sense Ind impression thef aJe'hkel" l™® meaning 

whom the wotds are addressed] mtd^y whom thev^veu^mad^ ^re ,7T e P eo P* e to 

rill to a M ahomedan o>nue, 1tllin -i'.'o, , H ' nd “ eommunrty than it 

does and cover, suggesHol, he'form o \n a le£f"‘ w "* l»»«- 

whether the words »ed were w'ih he ,,tm " S "T' 5 ' '“rther to say 

against the Government In determining «r Th " P IVlfun, ’g hatrerl or contempt 
document is published is or is SSSnl ,h. ' '"‘“T wi,h »'* h «"y 

haired oTthe Gm7ramem' C ,mV wl'TlS ““ " mSe "'" rds> "’‘“ding tl causfplpull? 
^ <>me " Wh!** ttwpgiscwMrU titoncMnf^tte^jnreqMtth'e oTthcrcsuft produced! 

Smrl SSS Ltoa* 
pileS nrerenli ; m me'Is h ,? n ‘''l mind "» f»» <<™ent on account of The 

dSctlv Caused ^^ the n 0t F 0 **? C , vidence . to show that these tnurde.s were 
by counsel Ion vino-ti .P u ^ ca J lon °f these articles, still the fact was mentioned 

of the article- TY UT ' ° °\ m an °P ln i°n as to their being the probable effect 

Shi s ^ ? described a Darbar in Hell in which the Emperor wanted to choose 

eminent ,Wrt >r ^’Y °P P°l sessln ^ tb . e ( l u <dities of cruelty and savagery in a pre- 

i ^ t c an( , Y °f three candidates his choice was stated to have fallen 
P vl P . p? P ressed forward his claims as a champion villain. He was described 

PP " b , oots and a c ° at and a head-gear shaped like a masons’s hod. He smoked 
- ■ f a p a ?; cn h’h c and had a cane in one hand. Batty, J., charged the jury to 

say if the allegorical representation was not to ridicule British rule in India, and the 

jury answered in the affirmative. 4 These are cases in which sedition was couched 
in the form of a poem or an allegory. 

. 1216. But sedition may be preached in a thousand ways, sometimes directly, 
sometimes indirectly, sometimes in the guise of a candid friend, sometimes out of 
sincere conviction. But in most of such cases, the question is a question of intention 
and construction. In one case the defendant was indicted for publishing what 
purported to he a resolution of perse ns calling themselves the “ General Convention ” 
containing the statement that “ the people of Birmingham are the best judges of 
their own right to meet in the Bull-ring or elsewhere ; and are the best judges of 
their own power and resources to obtain justice.” The jury were told that the 


(1) Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 22 B. 112. 

(2) Vinayaka Narayan, 2 Bom. L. R. 304. 

(3) Tilak Bal Gangadhar, 22 B. 112, O A., 


ib., 528, P. C. 

(4) Bhaskar, 8 Bom. L. R. 421 (443) 
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fhft X tenCC r aS 1 n ° t cf edlt , 10US and that the second would b e if it meant to suggest 

jury acquitted the prisoner. 1 In another case the write: leferred to a circular 
said to have been issued by Canada intending to throw oft the English yoke and 

Snas&w sho, ; id ^'7 h r mc s ° “ ,ii ™ s “ d a7„i,r t „ ?« 

the humiliation of being laughed at by all nations for losing such vast god-like 
country. It was held by the Full Bench that the language used was sedhious * 

but whrr ase r) the Wnte I had su ^ ested the use of force for securing independence ■ 
Swaraj, his words were held not to be seditious, as Swaraj being self-government 

Bnd h V n,i n 3 "t" SedU r S in .Ending it, as it was perfectly Ion? Z Tt h 
h i T ? a,tr \ bute the sad state of the country to the influence of 

UM* S T d e °" me°vieu ‘Tr ^ f C ° ndl,Ct ° f affairs ” was hcld to be seditious 
., ■ i ' , me v lcvs was taken °f a " announcement made for the relief of the 

t '"™ 1 ’i'" t r an »i,o, ss to!!: 

! 1' s z ** : ,m r** m " y 

carrt'd umvl^d V '■ i ' l <,vtT th ? ,and - Persecution and tyranny have 

and rights of the’pe.'plc. « ' ,0 " g beCn a scour « e to the liberties 

resultam dieef" Jw i! ™ SCS 'd^ 1 ' 0 tlu ’ w>rtl ' were unconnected with any 
the secCthe case-:~ ^ described £ 

as°hBtory fC te t,1C Cau , st ’ though i his by itself is not alwavsan cTsW 

of a smgle S or wrhL TuT ? “ |X,1 I itiral , < atacl > ^ 1 « seldom the result 

• | • . . <-*» thou^Ii it may have been promoted bv it Rnt tin'c 

ssi££?csrrfr a 

spcafc.“ l SritSS, ! SSSTTV Risa " ec,ion - '“nming „„„ that a person 
nest reqiiiicment of tlie sectioj is that'hTi'ho" ef1cct "l >on f 1 "’ popular mind, the 

this? Scito or C rnTTf'd '"l? h ” ,red ™ or that he shoTild 

speech or writing that is sedition Tn °r 1 lsa /^ Ltlon y . II is not every inflammatoiy 

to produce those feelings against the ° e sed itious,it*must produce or attempt 

the section does not s'lv L 1° Gove ™ m ent. But feelings among whom, 

or among people who owe noallegiance to"the R? f P roduced either among subjects, 
was to deliver a seditious lecture at T< h V n f‘ ^ u PP ose . for instance, an Indian 
Ins return home to India ? Tt ™ ' 1C bc liable to . Prosecution on 

he could not excite “ disaffection ” ^ r° wou ^ so f QI though 

into hatred or contemot ” Hi Maieft g v hls audl ^e, he could certainly “ bring 

a°low opinion' y toXtnobfrt halibut an or"’!' 


(1) Collins, 9 C. & P. 460. 

(2) Ratnachandra Narayan, 22 B 15a p r 

(3) Tu/chin. 14 St. Tr. 1095. 

,/4) John Horne, 20 St. Tr. 651. 


I*} W'nterhoiham, 22 St. Tr. 873 (875). 

(6) V em Bhusan, 34 C. 994. 

(7) S. 4, Indian Evidence Act (I of 1872). 
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Now', looked at as a concept, Government is an abstraction. As such it is as mnrt, 
inconceivable as an abstract horse or man. In the mind it is always assocktedTkh 
some person or persons in whom are centred forthetime being the functions of Govern 

p-ucr as ssk.^ 

S” 8 ,"?”' Such.l^tred if expressed in words may amount to defamata 

V Vi v S r e V - 11 h,s res P ect the English rule is identical. So where Langley 
.aid to the Mayor of Salisbury whilst in the execution of his office, “ Mr Mavor I do 

not care for you ; you are a rogue and a rascal,” it was held that the words ’weie 

over^b^n Th\ l 6 M 4 y ° r miRht and ou g ht to have instantly bound him 
o\er to be ot good behaviour. 4 

1219. The hatred and contempt here spoken ot must then be hatred and 

contempt of the State, or of the established form of Govem- 

N?t of ite Servant 8 **’ ' - But f S " ch hat [ ed and contempt is possible even on 

expression of the privileged “ disapprobation ” of its measures 

since he may exnres c ^ T' 0 " ' v ' lthlI \ the meaning of the explanations. 5 Now 
so ” severely and e strongest condemnation of such measures, and he may do 

that a cGtidsm th unreaso " ably - perversely and unfairly,” 5 it is conceivable 

may not improbable h< ff PS t conde ™ na t lon on a responsible minister of Goyernment 
tract notion is onl J refl ^ ct u P on the Government for in common parlance the abs- 
escape sedilion 2 ’T ldeahzin g the concrete. How is then the critic to 

Goyernment? Sn e e ' e in g his \enomed darts against the acts and measures of 

employs7udLll? P ° ne , Wre Sa - V: “ This Goyernment is perfect, but it 

to say • “ Dn„ h °-!!, Ur ? er laW and mimsters who murder men,” and another were 

considerate bn h th is viper Goyernment. Its judges are just and ministers 

ment would h*'U h,T ust change the Goyernment because it is foreign,” which state- 

tion of the net nf r ltlOUS or wo ^l^ only be merely an expression of one’s disapproba- 

ed as seditions J °^crnment . That such a criticism would undoubtedly be treat- 

submitted* ?t* sec ™ s to admit of no doubt. 7 What is then the differe nee ? It is 

temnt ” w l r ^ T* ^ ^ dc K ree * I* ma Y be added that the words “ hatred and con- 

empt were only added to the section in 1898. They did not exist before. 

disaffection' ^? a ^ ect ^ n# to hatred and contempt the section speaks of 

stood “ Thn r 1S q 1S r an lrn P° r tant word, and its exact meaning has to be under- 
to affection r" dl saffection, said Petheram, C. J., “ implies a feeling contrary 
Government includes disloyalty and all feelings of enmity” 8 towards the 
to denoteH‘ l ie w °rd disaffection,” be it noted, is a word invariably employed 
or nolitiVoi °^ a • ^ or discontent of servants or subjects in relation to their employer 
bn Fin r\ • SU P eaor * em ployer of labour may speak of his hands as disaffected, 
recent i°i n ^- S ° P r °b a bly employs a figure of speech ; for the words appear to be 
f ° lm P or f political discontent, enmity or hatred,® proceeding from a 


(l) S. 17. 

r ] la J i * 3 4 t Bal Gangadhar, 22 B. 112 (135). 

A Uhcesh Chunder, 59 C. 1197. 

(3) 8 Bom. L. R. 421 (438). Sojoni 
Kanda Das, (1930) C. 244 (F. B.). 

(4) Langley, 2 Salk 697 ; to the same effe- 

1 M - 28 ; Nani bux ’ (1925) S. 59. 
(o) Fxpl. 2 and 3 ; Arjan Singh, (1930) L. 

I ob. 

TRak Bal Gangadhar 22 B. 112(130). 
V\ U - ruich m. 14 St. Tr. 1095, in 
i 1C .' a Gharge against Government of em- 
p oying corrupt ministers was held to be 

< 671) 10US ’ Richavd Franklin, 17 St. Tr. 629 


(8) Jogendra Chunder Bose, 19 C. 44 ; Bat 

Gangadhar Tilak , 22 B. 112 (134). The charge 
in this case is marred by a lamentable mis¬ 
take and misquotation, in consequence of 
which the Judge allowed himself to say that 
“ Disaffection is the absence of affection," a 
statement of law which was twice repeated, 
but which the learned Judge afterwards- 
withdrew. It was probably reminiscent of 
the scriptural text: “ Those, who do not 

love me hate me." 

(9) Ramchandra Narayan, 22 B. 152- 
F. B.; Bhaskar, 8 Bom. L. R. 421 (437); Amba- 
Prashad, 20 A. 55 (68), F. B. ; J ogendra 
Chunder Bose, 19 C. 44. 
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^ and resistance - Th e word “disaffection,” moreover, implies 

di^cortfen^merit of a body of men, and not only of a person or two. It implies that 

\ a / S j f/d , P ubllc are ^contended with the existing system of Government, 

■ ahd Wuld/if they could, attempt to subvert it. Disaffection is then disapproba¬ 
tion-, but i/is disapprobation intensified by hatred and a desire for opposing or retalia¬ 
te^ 6 - In this way though the two words are allied as genera and species, still 
tn their connotations they are so far apart that for all practical purposes they could 

arcely be confused for each other. Now as disaffection is the invariable precursor 
ol rebellion, it is the concern of the State to see that theic is no disaffection and 
some States ensure it on the principle of lopping off tall poppies, whilst others 

constituTio^ 01 " 6 reasonab e course 01 punishing sedition and reforming their 

o « 1 This section lays down the penalty that preachers of sedition have to 

su er Whether they excite disaffection or attempt to excite disaffection, they are 
in each case equally guilty. And their criminality does not cease even if failing to 
exci e isa fection, their words only bring the Government into hatred or contempt, 
indeed, the same speech or writing may produce different feelings in different minds. 
Une may feel contempt, another hatred, and a third may feel disaffected by the 

S ech at the sa ™ tiaie - And it is possible for the same person to feel hatred 
t. • ” as wc as disaffection in the senses these words have been used, 

it is not therefore necessary to say which feeling was engendered at a given time, nor 
s it possible. It is enough that a feeling of one kind or the other was produced or 

bbdy , t0 bc Produced by the writing or speech complained of. But would it be 
enough if it is produced in one or two men and not among the public at large? As the 
section has been phrased, it is clear that what is intended is, that the matter to be 

l?lri Sh0 i U d haV t influ enced or be likely to influence the public generally and not 

o^on^sThnTM in eh hat - rcd T CHntcm P t - Thls . moreover, implies dissemination 
contemn^nMhl r h a view + t0 brm S about that result. For one may feel hatred and 

to writ in o- / o vern ment, but it is not sedition : one may reduce one’s thoughts 
for it aT + K - S n on S a sthat WTiting remains unpublished there can be no offence, 

nub 1Uen< ; C th ? ° pinions of others -’ The moment, however, that it is. 

f h “ ‘f ed ' though not in the manner or to the extent contemplated by the author 2 

sa,d w;A S tn m ? e , te * fo c r , u ma - v then arouse those feelings in others So Batty, 
the heart and ln Z of hatred the law can do nothing, because it cannot see into 

cxcii’c'SS^r^UheTs'''.''' ta ' ‘ aW <l0eSS,ep ™ " k '" “">■ *» 

1222. It is consequently immaterial that the words used were not the 

Publication, N o t ^y CT , S ° wn ' 7 he 8 ravamen of the offence consists in their 
Authorship, Mate- P ubb ^J n an d not their authorship. As in defamation 

1 sedition, it is no defence to say that the accused had only 

ed, or that it has been published uponth^rrepraYibSht^of 1 ^ bee ° P ublish ‘ 

Such knowledge »?1I however, be prtZlTtn ZeH°' T'JI* “ r 

under section 5 of that Act to the 8 e ffect that the “ declarant” a . d „ eclarat , 10n S1 g n ^ d 
lisher of the periodical therein specified carries with it th/ a P rmter or P u ^- 

that the ded u ced publisher or printer wL il, „ r 'abseT a,' 1"^ aS”I 

(1) Foster, Cr. L., 198. 

(2) Burdeit, 4 B, & A. 95 (126, et sea ) 

(3) Bhaskar, 8 Bom. L. R. ( 421 (437) ’ 

#r • » 4 ) /° g ™ dra Ch ^der Bose, 19 C. 35’(41) • 

Tilak (Bal Gangadhar), 22 B. 112; Bhaskar & 


Bom. L. R. 421. 

(5) Act. XXV of 1867, s. 7. 

(6) Tilak {Bal Gangadhar), 22 B no/ nm . 

Bhaskar, 8 Bom. L. R 421 ” 

Nath, 35 C. 945. ( 1 ' Phanend ™ 
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taSrtSter , „| k X'^! t |^ “ nd * submitted that the 

«< its contents, ntnS, XeZ S'* k "°"^ 

>.ave .„'“ 1 2 3 i.ohuS'z'' ° P !s\z:';i <* r h »««* 

o( the editor Sd Lt of the prSter In a °Z SU ?‘- V . ,his <* ** function 

alid neZ.Zm" t,'» IZhnd .'"'"T“publiS” X£ neZvenX 

ft oHitSSS 

•:s: sslsHSS 

the master ofthe hoZ S Sp m" ide "“ «• “nvic, 
unless he pioves the contnrv or thJl Vt P mit > or concurrence in him 

IlliSIliPppsiii 

10 marks though the J ' i mV was thereupon convicted and fined 

w *ro irmiitforr \l ' printers and publishers tried by another jury at Guildhall 

^Stsssiis^i^ 

that he was not nrkw n V evidence tendin 8 to exculpate the master by shewing 
t hu S stated the no n '' U1 aSSC " ting P art y to it. Then his Lordship added that 

father ill / Ilf ^ T, , e ?, tabll f hed as that an eldest son is heir to his 

able for the consequences.”^ '* ' ^ ' He haS the pr ° fits ° f the sho P and is answer ' 

was ramnant and'the^r *1 "l^ d ^ c ' ( ^ 0f ) ”i \110 when the law of constructive treason 
in recent years R n!" by Lord Mansfield has been considerably modified 
conscious of its contend 1 * 6 nacase sated that the publication must be ” by one 

S cIm L A W ° uld h f ef P lal >y guilty- 7 even though he cannot read.® 
td no S “ somewhat altered the law in this respect® but it is submit- 

„ u il’ tv - • , ent necessary. It lays down that whenever under the plea of not 

o r-iH cn S + h :\ n ha '; c b , een g lven which shall establish a presumptive case of 

J} vi afho g , St the defendant by the act of any other person by his authority, 

' ri tb f 1 hls authority, consent, or knowledge and that the said publication did not 

® fr r wa . nt ,°, f dl ! e u < ; are ° r cautl0n on his part.” 10 This section applies to all 
cases of crimmal libel, blasphemous, seditious or otherwise.” So it has been now 

tnat the directors of a printing company are not criminally liable for a libel 


(1) Phanendra Nath . 35 C. 945 (953), 

followed in Chuni I.al. 12 L. 483. 

(2) Almon, 23 St. Tr. 803 (838). 

(3) lb., p. 838. last para. 

Tr ‘ (805) ; citing Harris, 

-o t. i r. y 25 . 

15 ) rh. 


(6) Ualony v. Bartley, 3 Camp, 213. 

O) Per Lord Kenyon, C. J„ in T 


T opham 


4 T. R. 129 ; Day v. Bream, 2 Moo. and Rob. 
55. 

(8) Per Lord Kenyon. C, J. in Holt ; 5 T. 
R. 444 ; Emmens v. Pottle, 16 Q B. D. 354. 

(9) Hari Sarvothama , 32 M. 338. 

(10) 6 & 7 Viet., c. 96. s. 7. 

(11) Bradlaugh, 15Ccx. 218, Holbrook, 3 Q. 
B. D. 60 ; Ramsay & Foote, 15 Cox. 231. 
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contained in a paper printed by the servants of the Company, unless they knew of or 
saw the libel before its publication, or gave express instructions for its appearance. 1 
It may be added that no criminal prosecution against any proprietor, publisher, 
editor or any person responsible for the publication of a newspaper can now be in¬ 
stituted for any libel published therein without the order of a Judge at Chambers 
being first had and obtained. Such application is to be made on notice to the person 
accused who shall have an opportunity of being heard against such application . z 
Even under the rule as so declared, the accused is not liable for sedition unless 
it was manifest and apparent, and this has been always the rule. 3 it may perhaps, 
be added that even in this view of the law the practice ot the Indian Courts 4 to 
sentence printers and publishers to long terms of imprisonment on the mere 
presumption of knowledge cannot be supported. 


1725. o Sedition.- Eastl\, the section exempts two classes of comment 1 * 

Liberty of the from the P urview of scdilion - 1,1 t,lis respect the section 

Press. ' das undergone some verbal changes, but they do not substan- 

i’ii t • ■ 

It will be obser- 


tiallv affect the rule as previously enacted. JL W1J1 ut . ( 
ved that second and third explanations do not necessarily exclude each other. In¬ 
deed, the third explanation is more general than the second explanation and sanctions 
comments generally without any view to obtaining a reform. But while second 
explanation speaks of the measures of the (iovernment, third explanation speaks of 
the administrative or other anion of the (iovernment. It would seem that the second 
explanation deals with the criticism ol a general policy, whilst the last explanation 
deals with particular acts not affecting its policy. The two explanations would then 
mean this, th, t it is not sedition to adversely criticise tlie acts and policy of the 
Government, so long as it is not ca’culatcd to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection 
against the Government. This much was conceded by Strachey, J., who said ■ 
" A man ma >' criticise or comment upon any measure or act of the Government 
whether legislative or executive, and freely express his opinion upon it. He mav 
discuss the Income fax Act, the Epidemic Diseases Act, or any military expedition 
or the suppression of plague or famine, or the administration of justice. He mav 
express the strongest condemnation of such measures, and he may do so severely 
and even unreasonably, perversely, and unfairly. So long as lie confines himself to 
that, he wdl be protected by the explanation. But if lie goes beyond that and 
whether in the course of comments upon measuies or not, holds up the Government" 
itself to the hatred or contempt of his readers, as for instance, by attributing to it 
every sort of evil and misfortune suffered by the people, or dwelling adversely on 
its foreign origin and character or imputing to it base motives, or accusing it of 
hostility or indifference to the welfare of the people, then he is guilty under the 
section, and the explanation will not save him." 5 6 A journalist is not expected to- 
write with the accuracy of a lawyer or a man of science ; he may do himself injustice 
by hasty expression out of keeping with the general character and tendency of the 

articles This is a very clear enunciation of the rule, and it lays down the 
utmost limit of fair criticism. So Lord Loughborough said in the debate upon Fox'* 
Libel Bill in 1792 : Every man may publish at his discretion his opinions concerning 
forms and systems of Government,-if they be wise and enlightening, the world 
wdl gain by them if they be weak and absurd, they will be laughed at and for¬ 
gotten if they be bona fide, they cannot be criminal, however, erroneous.” 7 


(1) Allison and others, 16 Cox. 559. 

(2) Libel Amendment Act, 1888 (51 and 
52 Viet., c. 64, s. 8). See Allison, 16 Cox. 
559. This provision was inserted on the 
motion of Lord Coleridge. 

(3) Topham, 4 Tr. R. 129; Lord Abingdon 
1 Ex. 228 ; Harvey, 2 B. & C. 257 and in 
America the same rule is laid down in Smith 
v. Ashley, (1846) 52 Mass. 367; Dexter v. 
Spear, 4 Mason 115. 


(4) Surendra Prosad, 38 C. 227. 

(5) Tilak (Bal Gangadhar), 22 B. 112 (137) 
followed per Batty. J., in Bhasker, 8 Bom[ 

A • tZ 1 , 

(6) Tilak (Bal Gangadhar), 22 B. 112 (142) * 
cited with approval in Mon Mohan 38 C 253 

(7) This section is according to Sir James: 
Stephen drawn exactJy as the law was settled 
by this Bill; 2 Steph. Cr. L. 357. 
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1226. Right of Criticism. — So, more recently- Fitza-pralH To j 
up the ri^ht of the «nh iort tn i • A uxenuj ritzgeraid, J., summed 

A ! .“ “ ni ‘ dM "!»* » iournaStS:; d"! fSTo"pota,“‘tThaTl W 

ment'of'ti."’’?'! 1, 'V 1 * 3 ■ hl ? dllty t0 ‘' cai " aK and censure the acts of the Govern- 

he may can\ ass, and if he thinks proper, censure the acts of Government and minis- 
cers, and above all, he is invited to consider what is of the greatest importance 
■the administration of the law. Justice demands that the errors of the P Court of 
Justice shall be pointed out : and all that is within the province of a public journal 

But th . ls . cours f should be carried out with calm and temperate language The man 
who criticises the conduct of the Government, ought not to impute improper motives 

and though he may point out that there is bad administration of justice, yet he should 
not u^e language that would indicate contempts of the laws of the land. When a 
pub he writer uses us privilege to create discontent and dissatisfaction he becomes 
gud y of what the law calls sedition.”’ So in another case it was said : " It isThe 
right of the Butish subject to exhibit the folly or imbecility' of the members of the 

f:?; r e y n, r nent -, But lf in f° doin S; individ ual feelings are violated, there the line of 
interdiction begins, and the offence becomes the subject of penal visitation ”* 

These extracts are sufficient to show that the view of the English Judges is in entire 

harmony with the exceptions, which do not encourage the creation of a servile press 

but a press which possesses perfect freedom of speech so long as it does not deteriorate 

into a malignant abuse. And as regards the second explanation, it is not invariably 

necessary that the criticism of a Government measure should be accompanied by a 

-suggestion for its alteration by lawful means. It mav be a measure calling for 

-censme, which may then be unreservedly passed thereon, but if its alteration 

is suggested, then it should be only by constitutional means. The comments may 

be relevant or irrelevant, wise or foolish, couched in a style of irony or satire, but the 

r overstep the limit here prescribed. He must not take an individual 
act of the Government and moralize upon its total inadequacy. He must not fasten 
a political lampoon on a topic of passing interest. 

.. 12 . 2 J- Punishment.— The punishment for sedition varies from transporta¬ 

tion for life to a mere fine The propriety of providing such severe maximum 
sentence was questioned at the time the original Bill was under discussion, and the 
£? rc< r.°, f * he ob iection was conceded by the Law Commissioners who observed that the 
English Criminal Law Commissioners had in their digest fixed the term of imprison- 
ment not exceeding three years. 3 A comparison of the sentences passed by the 
Indian Courts with those awarded to offenders convicted in England would seem to 
suggest a glaring disparity in the conception of the gravity of the offence in the two 
■countries, at variance with the original intention of those who were responsible for 
the enactment of the Code, and who had condemned the sentence of transportation 
•as an unwarrantable severity ” for the offence in question, proposing to limit it to 
five year5, for which the sentence of simple imprisonment for three years was to be 
provided as an alternative. 4 As it is, the sentence admissible under this section 
may 33 transportation for life or for any period, imprisonment, or fine. The sentence 
of transportation for any term sanctioned by this section is a departure from the 
-general law, and is only allowable, because it is so expressly authorized. It need 
scarcely be added that the object of the Crown in instituting prosecution of this 
nature is not vindictive, 5 and severe punishment would defeat its purpose by evok¬ 
ing public sympathy and arousing a greater hostility towards the Government. 
Such sentence is wholly unjustifiable if the accused is pressing for reforms without 
advocating violence, 6 or where the language used is not intemperate, 7 or where 

the usual mitigating circumstance, e.g., old age or peaceful character of the accused, 
is present.® 

(1) Sullivan and Piggott, U Cox. 54. (5, Satya Ranjan Bakshi, (1927) C. 678. 

J L J? rd Ellenborough, C. J., in Cob- (6) Ram Sharan Das, (1930) Cr. C. 988, 

o St - Tr - 153 * 129 l - c - (L ) 700 ; Indra, 127 I. C. (R.) 870. 

(3) Second Report, ss. 26, 27. (7) Sham Das, (1930) L. 874. 

(4) lb. s. 473. ( 8 ) Anand Kishore, (1930) L. 306. 
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125. Whoever wages war against the Government of any Asiatic 

Waging war against Power in alliance or at peace with the Queen or attempts 
•any Asiatic Power in to wage such war, or abets the waging of such war, 
alliance with the shall be punished with transportation for life, to which 
^ ueen fine may be added, or with imprisonment of either 

description for a term which may extend to seven years, to which fine may 
de added, or with fine. 

1228. Analogous Law.— This section was clause 114 of the original Bill and 
was passed at the time when there was no provision for punishing such an offence, 
which, however, is now punishable under the more exhaustive provisions of the For¬ 
eign Enlistment Act, 1870,' which extends " to all dominions of Her .Majesty includ¬ 
ing adjacent territorial waters." 1 2 That Act not only prohibits the waging of war 
against the dominions of any friendly State, 3 but it prohibits the rendering of any 
assistance to any person for war-like purposes. It was under section 119 of this 
Act that Dr. Jameson was prosecuted for his raid into the territories of the late Boer 
Republic. 4 5 It was, however, held in that case that in order to bring a case within 
section 11 there must have been a preparation in the Queen's dominions, but “ when 
you have got that fact established there may be an assistance in such preparation, 
or an employment or the kind mentioned in the section, outside the Queen’s domini¬ 
ons, which, will amount to an offence against the Act, if the person rendering such 
•assistance or accepting such employment be a subject of Her .Majesty." 8 

1229. Procedure and Proof. A prosecution under this section requires 

■complaint made “ by order of or under authority from the Governor-General in 
■Council, the local Government or some officer empowered by the Governor-General 
in Council in this behalf." 6 Hie offence is not cognizable but a warrant may issue 
in the first instance. It is both non-bailable and non-compoundable and is exclusively 
'triable by the Court of Session. The points requiring proof are :_ * 

(1) That the accused— 

(«) Waged war, or 

(b) Abetted the waging of war, or 

( c ) Attempted to wage war. 

(2) With a friendly Asiatic power; 

(dj l hat his prosecution was duly sanctioned by Government. 

1230. Charge.—In framing the charge under this section the form uiven 
under seetton 121 should be followed, substituting for the " Emperor” the words 

the Government o{ an Asiatic Power in alliance (or at peace) with the King.” 

i ■ Princi P le -—This rule is sanctioned by international comity and a 

■desire of the State to remain friendly with its neighbours. 7 > 

1232. War against an Asiatic Power.-This section has been drawn 
to protect friendly Asiatic powers from the ravages of British subjects who may make 
excursions into their territory, and then run back to the comparative security of 
their own homes It is not necessary that the Asiatic power should be outside India 
The native Feudatory States in India are such Asiatic powers, and an invasion of 
their territory, will expose a person to the penalty of the rule. So where the accused 

accompanied an illegal expedition into Manipur, a Native State, he was held to have 
committed the offence under this section. 8 

1233. Commercial Contracts Exempted.— Where two friendly States are 
at war with each other it is not the abetting of such war to embark upon a met elv 
-commercial enterprise, so long as it is not directly conducive to the waging of wan 


(1) 33 and 34 Viet,, c. 90. 

(2) 33 and 34 Viet., s. 2. 

(3) lb., ss. 11, 12. 

(4) Jameson, (1896) 2 Q. B., 425. 

(5) Per Lord Russel, C. J., in Jameson. 

'(1896) 2 Q. B. 425 (431). 


(6) S. 196, Cr. P. C. 

(7) Jameson, (1896) 2 Q. B 425 

(8, Ke,/ a Singh. 3 W. iG 16. The'Ss 

of this case are. as usual m these report, 
not given. Ic ports, 
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5 S S C™^nv‘f"*;hc f' ,fili, " d ,' ras " eutra . 1 - France 

;““s c^^sshi •" "t ssw sas 

character, and i, did no, “T? 

purpose of Jg *! fT^ 

contraeencd the Act and she might then he captured in neutral rvateSj “ 

1234 Ihe frlcndl - v forei S n State under this Act may be a State de facto 
th. u-h not dc jure exercising the functions or assuming to exercise the functions of 

selves into a Government, the Privy Council held that it was a forehm friendly Se 
within the meaning of the Foreign Enlistment Act 3 b ' btate 

126. Whoever commits depredation, or makes preparations to 

Committing depre- commit depredation, on the territories of any Power 

Of "‘powers at rn p°cJc e e S wifh ° F 31 PeaCe ? ith the Q ueen : sha11 be punished 

with the Queen. « • » prisonment of either description for a term 

, . * . , which may extend to seven years, and shall also he 

haWe to fine and to forfeiture of any property used or intended to be used 

committing such depredation, or acquired by such depredation. 

sectionals twdf w? r ° US Se “ ion d *? ls with depredation as the last 

section deals with war. An illegal war is nothing more than a depredation 

However this section has a wider application than the last as it applies to a Power not 
necessarily Asiatic. * 1 cirvwu nut 

1236. Procedure.—An offence under this section requires sanction, and its 
procedure is in other respects the same as for an offence undei the last section. 

1237. Charge.— The charge under this section should run thus 

(name and °V ice °f M«gi*lrate etc.,) hereby charge you (name of accused'), as follows.- 

'' i . 1 ‘ at . yOU TT:' on or about the-day of-at-committed (or made preparation 

to commit) depredation on the territories of-a power in alliance (or at peace) with the 

Pr^?Cn,lc nd n t r ie Al > - c °" lm,tted an offence punishable under section (126^of the Indian 
I cnal Code, and within the cognizance of the Court of Session (or High Court) 

"And I hereby direct that you be tried by the said Court on the said charge.” 

. 1238. What is Depredation.—Depredation is briefly plunder. 4 It is 
pillaging by men or animals. A war illegally carried on is scarcely distinguishable 
from a depredation, except perhaps in the intention ; the object of the predatoiy 
band being plunder. A depredation to be punishable under this section must be a 
raid by a band of men into foreign territory for the purpose of general robbery, 
plunder or laying waste. An outrage by an individual against the property of an 
individual is not depredation, but theft or robbery as the case may be. The 

section rather refers to an organized raid planned to plunder generally without 
reference to any individual. 

127. Whoever receives any property knowing the same to have been 

Receiving property * a ken in commission of any of the offences mentioned 

j n sections 125 and 126, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description, for a term which 
may extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to 
fine and to forfeiture of the property so received. 


taken by war or de¬ 
predation mentioned 
in sections 125 and 
126. 


(1) " The Inter national/* 3 A. & E. 321 

(336, 337). . 

(2) “ The Gauntlet," Dyke v. Eliott, L. R. 


4 C. P. 184, reversing 3 A. & E. 381. 

(3) “ The Salvadoo," L. R. 3 P. C. 218* 

(4) From L. de praedati, to plunder. 
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mmj 1 # | i • Law. This is the only section in this chapter under 

which no sanction is required for a prosecution. 

in 124 f°' T [ 1( : receiver of property acquired in illegal war or depredation is 

hnih nlrr 6 ° f - the r f eC61Ver of st ° ,en property, and the language of this section 
section 411 18 incom P arable with that used to define that offence in 

sanrtinn 241 Te Procedure . and Proof.— An offence under this section requires no 

ffwu nn k . K? n ‘ CO f 1Zable ' but wai ™nt may issue in the hrst instance. It 
is both non-bailable and non-compoundable and is exclusively triable by the Court 
of Session. The points requiring proofs are : 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


That the property was acquired in war or depredation. 

,h ‘ - p unish - 

That the accused received such property. 

^entTonedbrnTandV 1 *' that the |,r °P ert - V had been acquired as 


1242. Charge. —The charge should run thus :_ 


fo1lows':h ( ” a ”' e aml ° ffUe ° f '•*■). hereby charge you (name of accused), as 

I hat you-on or about the-dav , • , , . . 

knowing the same to have been taken in' w.tmim war a-dnsT ^ P^riy), 

alliance (or at peace) with the Emperor (or knowin- the same to hw lw'ti P ° WCr ! n 
commission of depredation) on the territories of " •. DO ‘ ' ln ,, Cn Ulke n m the 

" And 1 hereb y direct that he tried by the said Court on the said charge." 

1243. Principle.—A receiver of property obtained in war or depredation 
becomes an accessory after the fact, or an abettor in the large sense in which that 

. have been taken ,n the commission of the offences menHoned in sections 25 and 
12b. He is consequently similarly punishable. 1/3 ancl 

1244. Meaning of Words.— 1 " Receives any property ” Retention of nro 
perty for another is not receiving it within the meaning oHhis section ” KnowinP 

a^thM tt ha " e ^ l<lkm \" fhe WOrd knowled ge is as much stronger than " believe^ 
as the latter is stronger than the word “ suspect.” 1 K 

is in tho 2 «„r^,r i l|> 2 1 yy 01 «* an.ils of war or depredation 

purchase at a nomin C1 | * * pcr ^ on wh<) -icquires property from him usEally by 

fss'SSc?^. 

fp„7 i, " ry by mali, ’ B “ <liffiCUl ' «* '■'P.cdators rdEotK 

r p r Xd & ts. &fr that * 

founded upon facts known to or brought to the notice of the receiver. ' ° ^ mUSt be 

suspect that th^^roperty^o^red^foThem r may I hav^ n |b^e^s^fditained^^ 5 ^ S t^t^ 
more , paired. T,e ,aw 

See s. 26; Per Melville, J in liango Timaji, 6 B. 4 02 (403| .- 


31 
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war or depredation, but such knowledge will be presumed where the sale is made bv 
P“ W ° ar f transfrontier thieves and known to be so, and who habkually live 
b\ such depredations. The disposal of the property at a very low price, or the 
mri\ or secrecy attending its sale, its unusual character and its unaccountable 
possession with the seller are other facts from which such knowledge may be inferred 
The offence is analogous to one punishable under section 411 under which the salient 
features of such an offence will be found more exhaustively set out. 

128. Whoever being a public servant and having the custody of any 
Public servant »tate prisoner or prisoner of war, voluntarily allows 

nris U o n ne a r ril ^ SUch prisoner to escape from any place in which such 

war to escape. ° * s c ?. aflned ’ sh aU be punished with trans- 

portation for life, or imprisonment of either descrip- 

also be liable to fine! 1 ™ * tGrm WhiCh may GXtend t0 ten years ’ and sha11 

[Public servant— S. 21. Voluntarily— s. 39 ] 

offencemfitVs A 99^A g T S b La w~T hiS S6Ction is ° nly an a gk rava ted form of an 
fence under s 22o-A which relates to a public servant intentionally aiding or suffer- 

d fferem 18 hmth° 6SCapC . f ™ m hls custod V- Th ^ words used in the two sections are 
aitterent, but the sense is the same. 

this citfl’ a Procedure and Practice.—For the prosecution of an offence under 

section is no P a ,o ? Government is necessary.’ An offence under this 

F both no k' C i° m 1Zab u e ’ but warrant ma y b e ordered in the first instance. It 
f g 0th .non-bailable and non-compoundable, and is exclusively triable by the Court 


1250. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) Sanction ; 

(^) 1 hat the accused was a public servant ; 

(d) That he had the prisoner in custody ; 

(4) That the prisoner escaped ; 

/«! u hc P rison f r was a state prisoner, or a prisoner of war ; 

7 ti! t he ?. 1 l 0wed him to esCa P e ^om his place of confinement; 

(7) That he did so voluntarily. 

1251. Charge. The charge may be framed as follows:— 

I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.) hereby charge you (name of accused), as follows:— 

y ° U TT bein S a Public servant (mention the office), and as such having the 

^ ?+ i St r- tC P nsoner (° r a prisoner of war), on or about the-day of-at-, 

i Y aI1 ° wedsuch prisoner to escape from-, the place in which such prisoner was 

connned and thereb y committed an offence punishable under section 128 of the Indian Penal 
t^ocle, and within the cognizance of the Court of Session (or the High Court). 

And I hereby direct that you be tried by the said Court on the said charge." 


1252. Principle. —This and the next two sections deal with the rescue and 
escape of State prisoners. 1 his section punishes a public servant who voluntarily 
allows a State prisoner to escape, while the next section deals with one who only 
negligently suffers one to escape. The last section in the chapter punishes any one 
rescuing or assisting in the escape of a State prisoner. 


1253. Meaning of Words. —“ State prisoner " is a prisoner confined 
under the provisions of the “ Regulation for the Confinement of State Prisoners, 2 
under the authority of the Governor-General in Council. Such a prisoner is arrested 
for reasons of State, embracing the due maintenance of the alliances formed by the 
British Government with foreign powers, the preservation of tranquillity in the 
territories of native princes entitled to its protection, and the security of the British 
dominion from foreign hostility and from internal commotion/' 3 Not only 

id ^ r ’ stantially reproduced in Act XXXIV of 

vvw r g Reg - 111 of 1818 .* Bom. Reg. 1850 and Act III of 1858. 

of 1817 ; Mad. Reg. II of 1819; sub- (3) Preamble, Beng. Reg. Ill of 1818. 
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lations, and all who are so arrested^wilTl^St"?^" ^ P ™\ iS ' ons of tl,csc Regu- 
detained in any fortress jad etc - SL£L f P ™ 0ner >'' *" d they may be 

who is accoiding to the laws of civilized war” to enemytaken 111 a ™s 

termination oi Cities, and no, 

129. Whoever, being a public servant and having the custody of a„. 

Public servant neg- State prisoner or prisoner of war, negligently suffers 

hgently suffenng such such prisoner to escape from anv D arenf " c " ers 
prisoner to escape. in which such P »um any place ol confinement 

with simple imprisonment for a term whlh conflned ’ shaI1 be punished 
and shall also be liable to fine. may extend to three years, 

Public servant —s. 21. 

lOK/i a i - State prisoner or prisoner of war —s. 128 1 

the mitigating circumstancedthat not aH™ )] U ', e laSt 0nly with 

suffered negligently. ^ ' not a oue( ^ voluntarily but was 

1255. Procedure and \ 

the complaint of Government 4 The offenceT^n^ 1011 Und ?^ th } s section requires 
issue in the first instance. It is bailable bn n , t but warra nt may 

Court of Scions, Presidency Magistrate or u'm^TsC of the by the 

section, only instead of proving'Un^'t'he ? am<: as undcr the hist 

voluntarily, it is sufficient under this section to D rov<>' MM ' C pns ° ner 10 esca P e 
accused’s negligence. For though he m u not he \ r escape was <lui; to the 

and would have opposed it’ if he had know, tih ° n - ent,n P party to his escape 
to his negligence. A sentry faffing "leep wi \o may be <& 

under the last. ‘ g tUC pUl gate to let °«t the prisoner will be guilty 

under the last sec turn, only m, ffiTh u"mt 't he ' woods''“ /T'''' Y Similar to <)ne 

voluntarily allowed." negligently suffering ” for 

130. Whoever knowingly aids or assists any State prisoner 

Aiding escape of, ~“ er of "w in escaping from lawful ^custody or" £!' 
rescuing or harbour- cues or attempts to rescue any such Drisnner’ ^ 

ing, such prisoner. hours or conceals anv such nri«nn 0 P ' so ” er ’ or bar- 

from lawful custody or nftl pnsoner who has escaped 
resistance to the recapture of such nrisnn!r [ n ^ attem P ts to offer any 
portation for life, or with Smprfsonment ^ SS* ^ PU " ished with trans- 
which may extend to ten years, and shall also be lfabffi to fine" ^ 2 tCrm 

to be at largeonhis^ parole wh hi n « rt a i n"!?™" 11 i^ B v’ h?° ** permitted 

awtr if he 2 

This applies to all ahke" S In^ffi ^lera/wording IfindV^th t0 pubI ' C serva nts. 
the preceding sections, and while these latter only refer to os ! %V ° ° ffences under 

place of confinement, this deals with escape however and frn J^ 0 " 1 ' he P nson ers 

evident for while a public servant having the custod/of’hi^ ■ pUrpo f of whj ch is 
prisoner ,s a State prisoner or a prisoner of war "uch kniw H PnS ° nCr kn ° WS that his 
the par, of_the public at lar s e. I, is, thereto., neceijfy " med 

(1) Per Phear. [ in ~ ---_ P ,n hls cas e 


Phear. J„ in Ameer Khan, 6 B. L. 
p 2 Tk' 3 ’ B T en v Re S- 111 °f 1818. 

() I er I hear, J., in Ameer Khan, 6 B. L. 


R. 459. 

(4) S. 196. Cr. P. C. 

(5) Putt eh Khan, (1874) P. R. No 4 
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that he had such knowledge at the time he assisted him in his escape or rescue. This 
section is a special adaptation of the more general sections 223-225B of the Code. 

ti Procedure and Practice.—A prosecution under this section requires 

me complaint of Government. An offence under this section is non-cognizable 
u warran may issue in the first instance. It is non-bailable and non-compound- 
able, and is exclusively triable by the Court of Session. 

1260. Charge.—The charge under this section should run thus :_ 


follows 


s }_( na>,ie and office of Magistrate etc.), hereby charge you (name of accused) as 


“ That you-on or about the-day of 


rescued or attomniedV /- T" - at - knowingly aided (or assisted or 

(or prisoner of warl i n Ir °t know 1 ,n SJy harboured or concealed)-a State prisoner 

custody or offered o • emntoTt la - wful Custod y (" who had escaped from lawful 

lawful custody-1 mri \\ ^ t0 ° ter resistanc e to his recapture after he had escaped from 

Indian Penal Code md wifhf committed an offence punishable under section 130 of the 
Indian l ena Code, and within the cognizance of the Court of Session (or the High Court). 

And I hereby direct that you be tried by the said Court on the said charge/' 

m llst bl'mC h Ieaning ° f Words -—“ Knowingly aids or assists ” : The knowledge 

The word " aid -’S assi ^ ted ls an T sca P ed State prisoner or a prisoner of war. 
i lie word aid implies indirect assistance as for example by supplying food or 

TotaVbZ aTers mean r lireC \ hel C m thC eSCa P e ' 

whirfi « person is to give him shelter and protection. " To the recapture ” 

tured ES y mCanS T reca P ture - A P risoner of war cannot be legally Tec&r 

o hi vfl ; r ■ 1S i U ; e u llbert y to move ab out Within a defined area 

on ms verbal promise that he shall not escape. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OF OFFENCES RELATING TO THE ARMY, 

[NAVY AND AIR FORCE.]’ 

Myssrur 

=? 7 ?pSS 

Th, .x,.& «.i , r“ y " , r P s»r^ ^‘XTorsi zsr “°™T"-" t 

breach of military discipline, should be made'fiab e'tn , - a , y ’ who abets a 

discipline 8 renders fsddlerllibl’e tL wUe s™Tr v t0 of^ h ^ , * breach of 
destroyed. He who should induce a soldier to (Hsobev 1 h PC "f ' wou,d be 

officer would be liable to be punished more severely than a dacoit * Com ™ and,n £ 
thug, an Incendiary, a ravisher, or a kidnapper V L ’ a P rofes u s,onal 

to provide, in a manner more consistent with the a " f . tempted ln ,hls chapter 

the Punishment of persons who not being militarl’"abei militaTcrimel % de « tor 

131. Whoever abets the committing of mutiny by an officer, soldier 

[sailor or airman ] 3 in the Army, [Navv or Air 
Forc'e] of the Queen, or attempts to seduce any such 
officer soldter, [sailor or airman ] 5 from his allegiance 

life or U wHh ha ^ pun,shed with transportation for 
term which may ext‘fd 3 

“sailor anr*-a”r^„ “officer,” [“ soldier,-- 

[ Army Act, the Indian Army Act 191 “ or the Ah^F 0 ” S A bjCCt t0 the 
may be .] 9 y ’ 1VU ’ or the A,r Force Act, as the case 

English Anny AcH® and^lie*ridian'Armv Act'*’* 0I f S ' vf'tf enaCtcd Under the 

to military men who are punishable by Cmnt-Mar ial^ CEnelan^ 6 ^. clusiv « ly 

allegiance to Her MalSy or to 3 1 Ws by sea 01 land 

practice whatsoever, are on conviction bv^a^^nvu'^r^ 0 ^ t p C ^ mmit an >' trait °roiis 

U,e S ec„ on p ro ,* s » S» 

(1) these Words were substituted for the ' - 

II ~ — A XT » * « - V 


Abetting mutiny or 
attempting to seduce 
a soldier, sailor or 
airman from his duty. 


w °T ds " a nd Navy” by s. 2 and first”Schedule 

0 /o\ e xT Peallng and Amending Act (Xofl927.) 
Note D. ' 

(3) Added by the Repealing and Amend¬ 
ing Act, 1927 (X of 1927) 

(4) lb. h 

(5) lb. 

(6) This explanation was added by the 

(XXVII P of n r870 C ) O s e 6 Amendment ACt ' 1870 

(XXXv'oUga^ thC AmCnding Act ' 1934 
(8) Added by the Repeating and Amend¬ 


ing Act 1927 (X of 1927). 
t„i!a 4 he 'I° rds in the cr °tchets were substi- 

oV\VJ°t th c w ords and figures '‘Articles 
Var for the better Government of Her 

Majesty s Army, or to the Articles of War 

contained in Act V of 1869" by the Amending 

and ^ epea l>ng Act of 1927 (X of 1927) S 

,??. | 1381 ) 44 and 45 Viet. c. 58, s. 7 

? 4 n 7 d r “ A t 1 ?/ Act > (ActvIII ° f 19 1 l),s.27. 

IV 2d I Vkt ; C 9 7 , ’ a s me “ ded by 7Wm. 

. , c. 91 , similar provision to 

InH' Sh ? T perSOn on board ‘ s made" under the 
^934) ^ (DlSC 'P line ) Act (Act XXXIV 
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zable /n i t', Pr f edure and Practice.-An offence under this section is cogni- 

“cou/sp n ° t J re ,q mre sanction, though sanction would be, 

r.e, necessary if it is intended also to prosecute under section 124-A. 

1265. Proof.— The points to be proved to establish the offence are : 

(I) That ^person abetted was an officer, soldier or sailor in the King’s Army, 

<2) Th f t the acc “ Sed abetted him to commit mutiny, or attempted to seduce him 
Jrom his allegiance or his duty. 

1266. Charge.— The charge should run thus :— 

follows:_ ( na,,,e aVf i office of Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you ( name of accused) as 


on or about the——day of 


That you 

of mutiny bv ody oi-at-abetted the commission 

•• - y } ’ a J? ofhcer (or soldier or sailor or airman) in the Army (or Navy 

iimperor or attempted to ceduro on ^ / j: _ n ... 


or Air Forced of thP r ^ \ 5,auor or airman) in the Army (or Navy 

Airman) in the Amiv In* xr F ° r attempted to seduce - an officer (or soldier or sailor or 

and thereby committed an Air F °K C ^i° f the Em P eror from his allegiance (or his duty) 

y ommitted an offence punishable under section 131 of the Indian Penal Code. 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried by the said Court on the said charge." 


1267. Principle.— As stated in the Topical Introduction (§1262), thischapter 
supplements the provisions of the Army Act and extends to civilians its penal provi¬ 
sions regarding abetment of military offences. All are intended to prevent the 
tampering of the army by extraneous pressure, assistance or influence. And so far 
as e sec ion is concerned it is enacted to punish the abetment of mutiny and sedi- 

man. The offence contemplated is an abetment of the offence 
i- i^, e , r su< : a betment is or is not successful,—only, if successful, the abettor is then 
1 6 0 . ie en hanced penalty provided in the next section. This section then 

e a es on y to an abetment not followed up by actual mutiny, or which—supposing 
ctual mutiny follows—is not in consequence of that abetment. 


1268. Meaning of Words.— ' Abets the committing of mutiny ’’ : " Abets ’’ 
as defined in s. 107 and “ mutiny ’’ as explained elsewhere. (§ 1269) “Or attempts to 
seduce such officer This is exactly the language of section 7 (2) of the English Army 

ct applicable to India. 1 The seduction of a soldier from "his allegiance or his 

uty has been there interpreted to mean only an act amounting to treason, such 

as sedition. 2 It does not extend to mere insubordination or-disobedience how- 

muc soever flagrant. 3 An act may fail to amount to abetment, but it may still 

e an attempt to seduce,’ as where Pindi Das published an article in a vernacular 

weekly newspaper called "India" headed "The British Government’s Native 

forces, Bande Mataram, which purported to be a letter from a sympathiser of native 

soldiers, in which the accused compared the lot of the native sepoy, to that 

of the British soldier, and of which he posted some 3000 copies to the sepoys, it was 

held that the accused was guilty both under section 124-A as well as under this 
section. 4 

1269. Abetting Mutiny. —The term " mutiny ’’ has not been defined in 
the Code. It, however, implies collective insubordination, or a combination of 
two or more persons to resist or to induce others to resist lawful military autho- 
rity. A man cannot be charged generally with mutiny, or with an act of mutiny, 
but only with some one or more of the specific crimes laid down in section 7 of the 
Army Act above summarized. If he has not brought himself within the terms of 
that section, his offence, however much it may tend towards mutiny, must be 


(1) (1881) 44 & 45 Viet , c. 58. and I Viet., 91. 

(2) The language here applid has also (3) Pindi Das, 0907) P. W. R. (Cr.) 37. 

been used in a similar English enactment ; (4) Pindi Das, (1907) P. W. R. (Cr.) 37. 

7 Geo. Ill, c. 70, as amended by 7 Will IV 
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dealt with as insubordination under section 10 hereafter quoted (S 1308). Thus 
where there is an actual mutiny or a conspiracy to mutiny, all concerned in the 
mutiny or conspiracy may be tried under section 7 for causing or conspiring to 
cause, or joining in the mutiny as the case may be. If no mutiny or cons¬ 
piracy exists, a man can only be tried under section 7 on a charge of endea¬ 
vouring to persuade some person in Her Majesty’s forces or in the Navy to join 
mutiny, or of failing to inform his commanding officer of an intended mutiny The=e 
remarks apply equally whether the person accused is '‘subject to military law " 
and therefore charged under the Army Act, or whether he is a civilian and therefore 

in DM Und6 f t , hls ^ sectlon - Since the insertion of section 138-A 1 in 1887, a sailor 
the , avy °J th< ;' Q ueen ‘"dudes also a sailor in the Indian Marine service 2 3 which 

wa^fddedh tl T , Ind p n A ! ann f Service Act ' 3 The Expiration is new, and 
was added by the Indian Penal Code Amendment Act 1870 4 5 

Hnr VI 127 ?'- P f rs0ns subject t0 the Articles of War for the better government of 
tier Majesty s Army are non-combatants attached to and serving with the army 

tllis sectum P ° WerS ° therS wbo art> da ** d " soldiers ” for the purpoHi 

1271. Obviously, this section has no application to a friendly advice tendered 
>y one person to another concerning his own individual betterment, as where a 

dtrl Zl >r n CS SCp0y t0 «‘ Ve up soldiering for trade, or to secure his 

ic section only applies to incitement, leading the soldier to mutiny 
^nasse, or to the breach of his allegiance or his du, v . Such a case may arise 
w i .re one counsels the so),hers not to tire on a mob when commanded to do so, 

e ven n 'V K l n "V " tV t , 0 , d °’ for h,sisno1 to reason why, unless the order 

are 1, ft r. n ' . , W,K:rc soldlcrs " r sailor '’ go on a strike, they and their abettors 

\ ' 1,1 ’ ‘ ’ 1 attcr undel lhls section, the former under the Military law. 

132. Whoever abets the committing of mutiny by an officer, soldier, 

Abetment of mu- *l. ,0r ,? r airman ] s ‘he Army, [Navy or Air Force] 6 
tiny if mutiny is OI the vueen shall, if mutiny be committed in conse- 
cemmitted in conse- Qtience of that abetment, be punished with death or 
quemee thereof. with transportation for life, or imprisonment of 

vears and «h*ii i e,t / ler ^description for a term which may extend to ten 
years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

cribes an onbA 11 ^ 1 ° gOU n La V'“ This is a com P ani °n section to the last and pres- 
of he t ri Pe, 'i y W1Cre the mutinv Abetted is committed in consequence 

used in Z In J C °T Uted in conse< l uencc of that abetment "is here 

which its meaninp h , SCnbed 111 th ^ explanation appended to section 109, under 

which its meaning has been set out (§ 1016). 

and warrant nv^^a and f Pro °h The offence under this section is cognizable 

poundable arid w i ** bl f! last Ance. U ' s both noil-bailable and non-com- 

P la^ -rn exclus,vel y tnable by ‘he Court of Session. 

cent that it mncM-ro f'"I? rc< l ,urin P Proof are the same as under the last section, ex- 

[j ^ | j, i ^ 111 p f TTT p va 1 i ** l f ^ ^ was committed in consequence 

otlrerltf ffihnu-ti?l Sa r fa ^ “ be specified in the charge which should 
144 wh wording of the form set out under the last section. (§ 1266) 

133. Whoever abets an assault by an officer, soldier, [sailor or air- 

mfin I' in thn r xt _ . . — w _ 


Abetment of assault 
by a soldier, sailor or 
airman on his superior 
officer when in exe¬ 
cution of his office. 


_ 17 . , , . -1 , I OUHU1 an- 

man] in the Army, [Navy or Air Force] 8 of the 
Queen on any superior officer being in the execution of 

•ft, Sba ! be P u m s hed with imprisonment of 

either description for a term which may extend to 
three years, and shall also be liable to fine. 


[Abets 


■s. 107. 


(1) Now repealed by Act XXV of 1934 

(2) Act XIV of 1887, s. 79. 

(3) (1884) 47 and 48 Viet., c. 38; the 
Indian Marine Act (XIV of 1887). 

(4) Act XXVII of 1870, s. 6. 

(5) Added by the Repealing and Amending 


Assault —s. 351.] 

Act, 1927 (X of 1927) 

(6) These words were substituted for 
Navy " by lb. 

(7) See footnote 5. 

(8) Sec footnote 7. 


i 4 


or 
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• rl 1 ? 75 ' Ana ;logous Law.—The substantive offence, the abetment of which 
is made here punishable, is that defined in section 8 of the Army Act 1 The terms 

o ha, sec,on are, however, wide,, for ,, comprises no, only striking or use of ^y 
v iolence to his superior officer being in tile execution of his office but also assault 
a d the use of threatening or insuboidinate language ” to him when he is not on 

cm I v • 

nr l? 76, ^, ow thls s ^ ction does not apply to the abetment of assault by a soldier 

• " °. cei , no r e nig in the execution of his office; and since the mere use of threaten- 

thl r insu "ordinate language does not constitute an assault within the meaning of 

•, 1 ° ows V llt \ le crim inal responsibility of the abettor under this section 

is not co-extensive with that of the soldier. 

• ^oid Superior Officer is not defined, but it has a well-defined 

b J? se in . . 1C ‘ 1 ^ person of equal rank with another may be his superior 

officer n his duties place him in control of the other. A lance corporal while acting 
as oideiiA sergeant is the superior of all other lance corporals. So a private soldier 
\v u < p act temporarily in command of a guard is, for the time being the superior 

1( v ' r ° V e °ther P m ate soldiers over whom he is placed. Abetment of a soldier 
not on active service is within the rule. 

1278. Procedure and Practice.—An offence under this section is cogniza- 

e an warrant may issue in the first instance. It is both non-bailable and non- 

compoundab e and is triable by the Court of Session, Presidency Magistrate or a 
Magistrate of the first class. 

1279. Proof.—The points calling for proof under this section are 

0) I hat the accused abetted an assault by another who was then a soldier in the 

arm y ° r sailor in the navy or airman in the air force; 

(2) 1 hat the assault was abetted on his superior officer who was then in the execu¬ 
tion of his duty. 

1280. Charge.—The charge should run thus :— 

follows I _[ Vamr a>ld °H ice of Magistrate, etc.) hereby charge you {name of accused) as 


n rr 1( / , , ,y° U °f 1 or a .k° ut the day of-at-abetted an assault by-an 

( soldier or sailor or airman) in the Army (or Navy or Air Force) of the Emperor 

, a , superior oftlcer beln g m the execution of his office and thereby committed an offence 
ju is a le under section 133 of the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizanct (or the 
cognizance of the Court of Session). y 6 

And I hereby direct that you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge." 

Meaning of Words. —" By an officer, etc.," who must be subject 
1 ltar y . v » lx -> w h° nmst be then on the active list, or be a reservist. An 
officer or soldier who has been discharged or retired on pension is not then liable 
under section 8 of the Army Act, and this section providing an enhanced penalty 
vvill not apply to an abetment of an assault by him. The word “ soldier ” in this sec- 
tion has the same meaning as in the explanation to s. 131 2 “ On any superior 

officer For the meaning of this term see before (§ 1277). “ Being in the execu¬ 

tion of his office ’ : For the meaning of these words see below (§ 1283). 

1282. Abetment of Assault by Soldier. —This section provides an enhanc¬ 
ed penalty for abetting an assault by a soldier on his superior officer in the discharge 
of his office. A soldier is himself liable for not only an assault but also the use of 
threatening or insubordinate language, 3 and indeed for even disobedience of the 
lawful commands of his superior officer, A whether or not the superior officer be in 
the execution of his office, but the liability of an abettor is not co-extensive with 
that of the soldier, for, indeed, he is not under the same discipline, and the principle 
governing his criminal responsibility must, therefore, be necessarily different. 
According to the section he is only liable for (i) abetting an assault by an officer or 
soldier, on (ii) his superior officer, (Hi) being in the execution of his duty. He is not 

(1) (1881) 44 & 45 Viet.; 0758.“ 

(2) Sri Nawas, 56 I. C. (L. N 671 


(3) S. 8, Army Act, 1881. 

(4) lb., s. 9. 
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provided ^section 13s’ that'iff 0 ' threatf r nin £ or insubordinate language except as 

of insuCSon The asslulf^ h ‘ “! ° f * e Ia W is foll ™‘ »>>’ ™ act 

as is implied in the use of thfnh^ contemplated is undoubtedly the same 

?ed “wouldTe T:itZttZ^tr lUd f ?r de ‘ lant § estu - - act, which, 

could not be deemed to offer vi l * ircctioii that they could not strike a superior 

shaking his fis,™T™* of tf * <««. *.also.1 man 
against a superior behind the h*V ^ onct ’ 01 otherwise making a show of violence 
was at the moment im osJ.hle i Ce0r , at such a distance that striking him 
hand, throwing i missile < r ’ s 110 K u py of an offer of violence. O 11 the other 
within it. ‘ J 1>0intlng a loaded fire-arm at a superior would come 

was not an offence” Such Vould b!‘'| U ' 1 nu ‘ n 1 ° f an assault where the assault itself 

or if a he shown that“t w a is - u mZI a d VI ° 1CnCC be , U * ?d in "^nce. 
to believe that it was necessirv for hi , , momcnt tI,e soldi or had reason 

used no more violence than was ■ a S ‘ Utu f a Protection fn, m injury, and that he 

made punishable is the Xt mm m'7 ^ Tl * ^tmem here 

defined sense in the -Military J" w lSS ‘ Uit °" l ' office, m the we 

Knew tlua?the l p rri'n 'wa 7 ‘ ,R: P n ;f e(:uli<,n that the abettor 

This knowledge would be presumed Ibere he'waTwc 0 ®‘‘ er :it the tirne - 

a ra.nk superior to that of the assailant ? T U,,,torm and he held 

of las duty or temporary office thi L-n 1 ,1 ‘ tn 1C Was a su perior by virtue 
assault must be on a superior ’h f »i , • , 1 ' C< Ke cannot be presumed. Lastly, the 

to define precisely the meaning of 77 ° f 7 0ffi , Ce ', “ is ddflcult 
officer was or was not it tho *• • . f ie question whetlier the superior 

nature of his duties and the coniT' "l V? . cxecut * on oi duty depends upon the 
abettor is concerned lie rmv -h °* 1Isown su P ei 'ior officer. So far as an outside 
was .1,™ onX" B m TI I?. "”' ‘ ** kn ™ •'“> «* superior officer 

uniform, and if not he nnv bo <l ' ° ^ md ~ ;e P resuniccl t0 be on duty, it he is in 
be necessary to prole *S 7 t0 b ° on dut ^ and that case it will 
Indeed, where the person assaulted '* ,Mrt ‘ ,f t,le abettor that he was on duty, 

only that the abettor knew him to be on d T ' n , P U "’ clot,,es . d must be shown not 
assailant’s superior officer. Of course n J ^ ■’ but a ?° that hc knew llim to be the 
performing his prescribed dutv but 1 * su P e ™ r ma y be on duty not only when he is 
tl,c exigency „XdmX™in C on, .1 

a rule of law, service trMS *^ 

fore as multifarious as they are varied relatl0n to them are there- 

;> 1 on ,J pros.™,,« S ° “ h p° ,S 

the abettor knew of it at the time Then™ \ a /^ was on duty, but that 

upon his knowledge without which neither the s^l 1 CharaCter , of his crinip depends 
t^ drastic penalties of disciplinary bw 6 S °' dler n ° r the abettor liable to 

assault'abetted, 7Jt not'cotmhffid '*^'7 “ ly P‘ escri ^ a punishment for 

punishment prescribed by the next section S ° committed calls for the 
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134 ‘ Whoever abets an assault by an officer, soldier, [sailor or 
Abetment of such airman ] 1 2 3 in the Army, TNavv or Air * 

committed. 116 a ^' Ullt 1S tffin^oTh"’ ° ffi 3ny superior officer being in the execu- 

£=:S~stSSt 

as section 6 i Law :- This se T c , tion bears the same relation to the last 

only for an assault abetted P lcdece s sor - The ] a st section presetibes a punishment 
for an assTnb a ’ n0t COmmittcd ' ™s section prescribes a penalty 

ot s 11 ’’- a *»■* the — 

and ™i 

poundable and exclusively triable by the Court of Session. 

the last^sprtin^ r °dawn* ^‘ b ^ r ^ e ‘ _ ~y be points to be proved are the same as under 
ouenie of the n’h t r ™^ faCt that the assault was committed in conse- 

secUon l ^ C , harge sh ° ,lld follovv the form S iven under the last 

" after beint^n’th a ” d y hlchbe committed inconsequence of the abetment” 
atter being in the execution of his office.” 

135. Whoever abets the desertion of any officer, soldier, [sailor or 
Abetment of deser- airman] 4 in the Army, [Navy or Air Force]* of 

airman 8 r SaiIOr ° r <>“?«shall be punished with imprisonment of 

vp a rc nr xxritu f eit description for a term which may extend to two 
years, or with fine, or with both. 

[AheU-s. 107. Soldier — S. 131, Expl.] 

, r/ Analogous Law. This and the next section refer to offences which 

are also offences under the Army Act, 6 and the Indian Navy (Discipline) Act. 7 

iib sec ion extends to a sailor in the Navy, and to an airman in the Air Force, 
the same provisions as the Army Act provides foi soldiers in the Army. 

• Procedure and Practice. —An offence under this section is 

cognizable, and warrant may issue in the first instance. The offence is bailable, 

e ’ anc * * s by the Presidency Magistrate, or a Magistrate 

of the first or second class. J & 


1291. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :_ 

* he P erson abetted was an officer, soldier, sailor, or airman ; 

\f) inat the accused knew it ; 

(3) That he abetted him to desert. 

1292. Charge. —The charge should run thus :— 

as fohowV”^ an ^ °M lce °f ^ ie Magistrate etc.), hereby charge you (name of accused) 

That you on or about the-day of-, at-abetted the desertion of-,an 

9. CG k ' s ° oy sa ^l° r or airman) in the Army (or Navy or Air Force) of the Empire, and 
ereby committed an offence punishable under section 135 of the Indian Penal Code and 
within my cognizance. 

And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge." 

1293. Principle. —It is not necessary under this section that the desertion 
abetted should take place. It will suffice for the offence if it is abetted. As such, 
the abetment is both a military as well as a general offence when dealt with as a 
military offence, only a Court having a summary jurisdiction would appear to 


(1) Added by the Repealing and 
Amending Act, 1927 (X of 1927.) 

(2) lb. 

(3) S. 109, Expl. and Comm. 

(4) Added by the Repealing and Amend¬ 


ing Act. 1927 (X of 1927.) 

(5) lb. 

(6) S. 153, (1881) 44 & 45 Viet., c. 58. This 
Act extends to India, see ib , s. 191. 

(7) Act XXXIV of 1934, s. 26. 
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fflMtss 

therein by law ■ “ t,ch manner as 1,c frm ” time to time provided 

1294. Abetment of Desertion—The only question arisin K in a case 


sr- dST? 

2? "“Sr?:,,: sl Sr,:: sirs 

i^SSSSS^ *“ z:::;= 

service embarkation ior foreign set tire^or'service'Tn Ttid* of The'ehifpower^ 

desert dtl'notttt? Ut' IS I i “?t“ iSh ? d fr , om Attem Pt- A mere intention to 
intention of the soldier knowlcclLn^'f */\l ''t l f ^ trt '. As desertion depends upon the 
abettor. For a pe son cun t hf n o '"'TT' m ' M be b ™'gbt home to the 
shown that he kSew that te t t !^ UI ty ° f al,ctmem of dp ^tion, unless it is 
was desertion If then the ohli r 1 "- lS H - KttUlg was an whence, and that offence 
the intention of returning to t"' ‘’"ftpience of the abetment had then 

without leave - wh? ch is onlv ^ ' h , ,S ,? ftence wil1 bc ( * nl >' absenting himself 

But all desertion impHes absence titZ.M as COm P ared *° desertion, 

the absentee does not intend ’ ’°‘ a lea 'e with tlie mtentmn superadded that 

presumed on the part of one\ i ■ eturn to , lns duty. Such intention may be 
in disguise. A person JL, '? 1S found leavin g the country in plain clothes, or 

legal, as where a soldier il aStiT". th °u Kh , h ' S absence was in the hrst instance 
the criterion in each case is Hip fur l° u gh, during or after which he deserts, but 

as a soldier on furlough is still undkfr " a ™ ely -. t! » e ‘'Mention of not returning. Now, 

mission to go, without asking leate ofViX^v* q -" tS the plaCe where hc has P er ' 
orders cannot reach him or if he f u° disguises or conceals himself so that 

port, he is liable to be tried and convicted°nf j 0ard . a shl P about to sail for a distant 

leave, for a soldier wlm has ten enS ”T^ tr ™ P roIonged absencp without 
other causes, may be absent some time wdut f ,nt ° b ? d com P an y through drink, or 
On the other hand, there may be cirrnmst th ° Ut a 1 y th ? Ugllt of becoming a deserter. 

Harbouring » 

SsSfe?*. 

may extend to two yea?s, or with fine, or with S 3 tCrm Which 


r A ^L AC A 4 Ll 45 ^ ct -- (58). s. .68. 


/o\ r j • ,, - - ( ooj, s. 

^■/5v p r vat i ng and sm >- to unite. 
\ aleh Mahomed, 10 S. L. R. 159 . 


(4) Army Act, s. 15. 


Ac‘.”,927?X o’! * A TOnd l nB 

(6) lb. h 

(7) lb. 
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Exception. —This provision does not extend to the case in which the 

harbour is given by a wife to her husband. wmcn the 

’ . | 

a . P 9 , 8 ' An ^ lo 6° us Law.—This section is also met by the provision of the 
A L ° r 1 ° PE. In p an Nav y (Discipline) Act. 1 2 3 Harbouring a deserter must 

a dese n r C t ea ing A UmSe f ’ P f dln . g or assis ting in his rescue,” knowing him fo be 

AiFT®" h l r , boiirin g a deserter is in the language of English Law an 

1 11 ,—, i '. q ^. . i, ., ., , — one who harbours a deserter but 

ti° Gn CrS aS u f ' ^ ie esscn tial ingredients of the offence are in each 

case the same, namely, concealment of the person to prevent his apprehension. 

P"- Procedure and Practice.—An offence under this section is cogniz- 
ab e, but warrant may .ssue in the first instance. It is bailable but not compound- 

seconddass trUb L by a Presidenc .v Magistrate, or a Magistrate of the first or 


1300. 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1301. 


Proof.— The points requiiing proof are :— 

Lliat the accused harboured the person in Question, 

W ho was an officer, soldier, sailor or airman in the King’s Army or Navy or 
Air Force; . 

That he had deserted ; 

1 hat the accused knew or had reason to believe at the time that he was 
a deserter; ; 

That the accused is not the wife of the deserter. 

Charge. —The charge should run thus :— 


follows-_* ( name and office of Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you ( name of accused) as 

K _i*_ y ° U T: -on ° r about the——day of-at-knowing or having reason to 

beiiecethat an officer (or soldier or sailor or airman) in the Army (or Navy or Air Force) 

o ie -mpeior had deserted, harboured such officer (or soldier or sailor or airman) and 

thereby committed an offence punishable under section 136 of the Indian Penal Code and 

within my cognizance. 

" And 1 hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge.” 

1302. Harbouring Deserter. —The gist of an offence under this section 
lies in the fact that the deserter obtaining the help of another to conceal himself 
eludes the search and his apprehension. The case excepted is that of the wife, 
and for obvious reasons. In any other case, it will suffice to show that the accused had 
harboured the deserter, “ knowing or having reason to believe ” that he was a 
deserter. Such knowledge or belief must depend upon the circumstances of each 
case, but if the accused had known the deserter to be in the Army and he afterwards 
finds him in plain clothes, he cannot but believe that he must have deserted unless 
he has procured his discharge. So if a person appears in disguise, or solicits shelter 
and privacy, the accused may well believe that he is a deserter. But in order to 
convict the accused of harbouring it will not be sufficient to show that there was 
something in the deserter’s dress or demeanour from which the accused might have 
suspected him to be a deserter. The section requires that he must at least have 
reason to believe that he was a deserter, and such reason must be shown and proved 
by the prosecution, and it must be sufficient to carry conviction to any reasonable 
mind that with that reason befoie him the accused must have felt convinced that 
the person he was harbouring was a deserter. Then again there must be evidence 
to show that the accused did harbour the deserter. The term “ harbour ” has been 
defined in the Code 4 but that definition is limited to the use of that term in sections 
212, 216, and 216-A. In other sections the word is evidently used in the narrower 
sense explained in the English Statute (§ 1289). The harbouring here must then be 
shown to have satisfied that meaning. 


126-B. 

(4) S. 216-B. 


(1) S. 153 (3), Army Act, 1881. 

(2) S. 25. Act XXXIV of 1934 

(3) E.g., ss. 130, 157, 212, 216, 216-A, 
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137. The master or person in charge of a merchant vessel on board of 

Deserter concealed which an Y deserter from the Army, [Navy or Air Force] 1 
on board merchant of the Queen is concealed, shall, though ignorant of 
vessel through negli- such concealment, be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
gence of master. five hundred rupees, if he might have known of such 

concealment but for some neglect of his duty as such master or person in 
charge, or but for some want of discipline on board of the vessel. 

1303. Analogous Law. —This section punishes the master of a merchant¬ 
man for criminal negligence in harbouring a deserter without knowledge. The 
facility which such vessels afford to deserters calls for the penalty here prescribed. 

1304. Procedure and Proof. —An offence under this section is non-cogniz- 
able, and summons may issue in the rtrst instance. The offence is bailable but not 
compoundable. It is triable by the Presidency Magistrate, or a Magistrate of the 
first or second class, and may be tried summarily. 

1305. Two things are required to be proved against the accused : (i) neglect 
of duty, or want of discipline, (ii) that, but for it, the presence of the deserter would 
have been detected. If more is proved, the accused may be convicted under the 
last section. 

1306. Charge. —T he charge should run thus :— 

“ I [name and office of Magistrate, etc.) hereby charge you (name of accused) as 
follows :— 

That— a deserter from the \rmy (or Navy or Air Force) of the Emperor, had 

concealed himself on or about the-day of-at-on board— a merchant vessel of 

which you-are the master (or person in charge) through your neglect of duty as such 

master (or person in charge, or through your want of discipline on board the said vessel) and 
that you have thereby committed an offence punishable under section 137 of the Indian Penal 
('ode, and within my cognizance. 

And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge.” 


1307. Liability of Ship’s Master.— This section does not deal with the 
men of war. It only deals with merchant-vessels, or ships engaged in commerce. 
It is the duty of all masters of such ships to search the vessels thoroughly for stoways 
before disembarkation. A master, who does not order such search, or which, 
if ordered, is not made with the necessary diligence, is guilty of an offence under 
this section. But if the search was duly made, but the deserter could not be found 
the master is not criminally responsible, nor is he responsible if the deserter had 
taken his passage in disguise which the master was unable to see through. 


138. Whoever abets what he knows to be an act of insubordination 
Abetment of act of by an officer, soldier, [sailor or airman] 2 in the Army 
insubordination by sol- [Navy or Air Force] 3 of the Queen, shall, if such act of 
dier, sador or airman, insubordination be committed in consequence of that 

abetment, be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 


1308. Analogous Law. —This section prescribes a punishment for abet¬ 
ment of insubordination by a soldier or sailor or airman. 


1308-A. “ Insubordination ” in Military law may consist of any wilful 
breach of discipline or disobedience of lawful command. The term has been thus 
defined in the Army Act * :— 

Insubordination. “ Ever yP erson sublet to Military law who commits any of 

the following offences, that is to say— 

“(1) Being concerned in any quarrel, affray, or disorder, refuses to obey any officer 

(though of inferior rank), who orders him into arrest, or strives or uses or offers violence to 
any such officer, or 


“ ( 2 ) Strives or uses or offers violence to any person, whether subject to Militarv hw 
or not, in wh ose cust ody he is placed, and whether he is o r is not his superior officer, or 

(1) Added by the Repealing & Amending Act, 1927 (X of 19971 

Act, 1927 (X of 1927). (3) /&. 1 /j * 

(2) Ad ded by the Repealing & Amending (4) Army Act, 1881, s. 10. 
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" an 1 H SCO K W , hOSe dut 7 11 15 to apprehend him or leave him in charge or 

,, u n k a S0 ^ ier breaks out of barracks, camp, or quarters 

ry sha,? on conviction by Court-martial be liable, if an officer, to be cashiered or to 

suffer such less punishment as in this Act mentioned, and if a soldier, to suffer imprisonment 
or such less punishment as in this Act mentioned.” P sonment 

1309. Procedure and Practice.— An offence under this -ection is cogniz¬ 
able, and warrant may issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not 

compoundable, and is triable by the Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of 
the hrst or second class. ’ 

1310. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :_ 

(1) That the act was one of insubordination ; 

I r l , lal lt 1 u ' as committed by an officer, etc., as mentioned in the section ; 

(d) 1 hat the accused abetted the act ; 

(4) That it was committed in consequence of the abetment ; 

(o) I hat the accused then knew that the act was one of insubordination. 

1311. Charge.—The charge may run thus:— 

as follows {na '" e aHd °tt‘ Ce ° f Ma S istratc - etc -) hereby charge you (name of accused), 

That you —- on or about the-day of-at-abetted what you knew to be an 

act of insubordination by-an officer (or soldier or sailor or airman) in the Army (or Navy 

or Air Force) of the kmperor, and such act of insubordination was committed in consequence 

tj . SaU babetment, and thereby committed an offence punishable under section 138 of 
tne Indian Penal Code, and within mv cognizance 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge.” 

1312. Abetment of Insubordination. — It is the first essential ingredient 
of an offence under this section that the accused should have known that the act 
he was abetting was an act of insubordination. Such knowledge implies knowledge 
of the act as well as its quality. If, for instance,an infeiicr officer orders the arrest 
of a superior ofhcei prima facie it will not be insubordination if the former disobeyed 
the latter, and it will be no offence if a by-stander counselled him to iesist. But if 
the latter knew that the superior had been concerned in a quarrel affray or disorder 
then as the order of the inferior is legal, so is its disobedience by the superior and its 
abetment by the by-stander equally illegal. 

138-A (Application of foregoing sections to the Indian Marine Service) 

Repealad - 1 

1313. Analogous Law. —This section, which is merely explanatory of 
the term Navy of the Queen ” as used in the preceding sections, was added 
by the Indian Marine Act, 1884. 2 It ran thus; 


Application of fore- S. 138-A. The foregoing sections of this chapter shall 

going sections to the apply as if Her Majesty's Indian Marine Service were com- 
Indian Marine Service. prised in the Navy of the Q ueen 

1313-A. The Indian Marine is not necessarily a part of the Navy of the 
Queen, because it is regulated by the English Statute not applicable to India. 
This section consequently has been repealed by Repealing and Amending Act of 
1934. 3 

139. No person subject to [the Army Act, the Indian Army Act, 1911* 
Persons subject to the Naval Discipline Act, (or that Act as modified by 
articles of war. the Indian Navy Discipline Act, 1934),* or the Air 

Force Act], 5 is subject to punishment under this Code for any of the 
offences defined in this chapter. 

1314. Analogous Law. —This section is also explanatory, and provides 
against persons subject to Military law being dealt with under this chapter. This 
is because, being subject to Military law, they can be punished under it. This is 


(1) Repealed by Act XXV of 1934. 

(2) Act XIV of 1884, s. 79. 

(3) Act XXV of 1934. 

(4) Substituted by the Repeating 


Amending Act, 1927 (X of 1917.) 

(5) These words excepting the words in 
brackets (see footnote 4) were inserted by tne 
and Amending Act of 1934 (XXXV of 1934). 
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in accordance with the rule spcciali genet alibns derogani —which has been considered 
elsewhere (§ 79). 

140. Whoever, not being a soldier, [sailor or airman] 1 in the 
Wearing garb or Military, [Naval, or Air] 2 service of the Queen, wears 
carrying token used any garb or carries any token resembling any garb 
by soldier, sailor or or any token used by such a soldier, [sailor or airman] 3 
airman with the intention that it may be believed that he is such 

a soldier, [sailor or airman] 4 shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to three months, or with fine 
which may extend to five hundred rupees, or with both. 

1315. Analogous Law.— This section applied first only to the personation 
of a soldier, but since its amendment in 1927, it applies equally to the personation 
of a sailor or airman. 


1316. 


Procedure and Practice.— An offence under this section is cog- 


^ — - - ^ ~ —-— — » ^ ^ W ^ 

nizable, but summons may issue in the first instance. The offence is bailable but 
not compoundable. It is triable by any Magistrate and may be tried summarily. 

1317. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused wore the garb, or carried the token in question ; 

(2) That such garb or token resembled that used by soldiers ; 

(3) That the accused was not a soldier ; 

(4) That he wore the garb or carried the token with the intention of passing 

off as a soldier. 

1318. Charge.— -The charge should run thus 

"I [name and office of Magistrate, etc.), thereby charge you (name of accused), 
as follows :— ' 

That you not being a soldier in the Military service of the Emperor on or 
aboui the day of , at wore ( specify the garb) or carried . a token resemb¬ 
ling (specify it) (or used by such soldier) with the intention that it might be believed 

that you were such a soldier, and thereby committed an offence punishable under 
section 140 of the Indian Penal Code. 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge." 

1319. Wearing a Soldier’s Garb.— This section punishes what is a false 
personation of a soldier. His garb and token being bis distinctive uniform by which 
he is readily distinguishable from all others, a person who wears them with the 
intention of passing himself off as such a soldier is guilty of an offence under this 
section. But lie may be guilty of much more. If, for instance, he had donned 
that garb to act as a spy, in which case he subjects himself to the military law, 
and may be shot.® This section, however, deals only with the wearing of the” garb, 
and the tokens of a soldier. The garb means his uniform, and the tokens would 
include such things as buttons, stripes, badges or medals, and the like. Merely 
wearing the soldier’s garb is not a crime, for it is a daily spectacle in the cantonments 
where sweepers, bearers, and cooks may be seen masquerading in soldier’s cast-off 
coats. So an actor upon the stage wears the varying costumes of military men. 
The crux of the offence is the intention to deceive, and such intention may be inferred 
from the nature of the disguise, and the purpose for which it was used. 


(1) Added by the Repealing and Amend¬ 
ing Act, 1927 (X of 1927.) 

(2) lb. 


(3) lb. 

(4) lb. 

(5) 2 Vattel, 210-214; Customs of war, s. 41. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


OF OFFENCES AGAINST THE PUBLIC TRANQUILLITY. 


1320. Topical Introduction.—This Chapter consisting of 21 sections deals 
with a class of offences intermediate between offences against the State and 
those against the persons. Its general underlying object may be gathered from 
its heading which is to preserve public tranquillity.i The arrangement of 
the sections here as elsewhere in the Code, is again haphazard and unscientific. 
But such offences in their most elementary form consist of an affray.* Where 
however, there is a meeting of great numbers of people with such circumstances 

of terror as cannot but endanger the public peace, the assembly is designated 
an unlawful assembly. 1 2 3 

1321- Sections 142-145, 150, 151, 157, 158 deal with the liability of persons who 
tire members of an unlawful assembly. The use of force converts an unlawful 
assembly into a riot. In English Law there is a distinction made between a riot 
and a rout, a rout being a disturbance of the peace by persons assembled together, 
with an intention to do a thing which, if executed, would make them rioters, and 
actually making a motion towards the execution thereof, but not executing it. 4 
The Code recognizes no such distinction, and the facts constituting a rout in 
England fall within the definition of a riot under the Code. A new section 5 was 
added to this chapter in 1898, and its object is to prevent internecine, racial or 
sectarian quarrels resulting in the disturbance of puolic peace. It is, however, 
more akin to the offence of sedition as defined by Sir James Stephen, 6 and its 
proper place would appear to be after s. 124-A. 


1322. It is provided by the Code of Criminal Procedure that every village 
headman, village accountant, village watchman, village police-officer, owner or 
occupier of land, and the agent of any such owner or occupier and every officer 
employed in the collection of revenue or rent of land, on the part of the- Govern¬ 
ment of Court of Wards, shall forthwith communicate to the nearest Magistrate or 
to the officer in charge of the nearest police-station, whichever is the nearer, any 
information which he may obtain respecting the commission of, or intention to 
commit in or near such village, any non-bailable offence or any offence punishable 
under sections 143-145, 147 or 148 of the Code. 7 And the same duty is generally 
laid on the public without any restriction as to the locality. 8 


Unlawful assembly. 


141. An assembly of five or more persons is designated an “ unlaw¬ 
ful assembly ” if the common object of the persons 
composing that assembly is— 

First .—To overawe by criminal force, or show of criminal force, the 
Legislative or Executive Government of India, or the Government of any 
Presidency or any Lieutenant Governor, or any public servant in the exer¬ 
cise of the lawful power of such public servant; or 


Second .—To resist the execution of any law, or of any legal process ; 


or 


Third .—To commit any mischief or criminal trespass, or other 
offence ; or 

Fourth .—By means of criminal force, or show of criminal force to any 
person to take or obtain possession of any property, or to deprive any person 
of the enjoyment of a right of way, or of the use of water or other incorporeal 
right of which he is in possession or enjoyment or to enforce any right or 
supposed right ; or 

Fifth .—By means of criminal force, or show of criminal force, to 
compel any person to do what he is not legally bound to do, or to omit to 
do what he is legally entitled to do. 


(1) Per Best, J., in Tirakadu, 14 M. 126. 

(2) Ss. 159, 160. 

(3) 1 Hawk, P. C. C. 65, s. 9. 

(4) 1 Hawk P. C. C. 65, s. 1. 


(5) S. 153-A. 

(6) See S. 124 A. com. 

(7) S. 45, Cr. P. C. 

(8) S, 44, Cr. P. C. 
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Explanation. —An assembly which was not unlawful when it assembled 
may subsequently become an unlawful assembly. 

[Government of India —s. 16. Government — s. 17. Presidency —s. 18. 

Public Servant —s. 21. 


Government — s. 17. 
Criminal Force —s. 350. 


Presidency —s 
Mischief— s. 425.] 


1323. Analogous Law. —This section defines an “ unlawful assembly ” 
by declaring an assemblage of more than five persons for any purpose indicated in the 
section, illegal. In fixing the number at five the section departs from the rule of 
English Common Law, under which an assemblage of only three persons for the 
purpose specified in the section is sufficient to constitute an unlawful assembly. In 
other respects the section generally accords with the English rule. 

1324. The procedure for breaking up unlawful assemblies is laid down in the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, Chapter IX (ss. 127-132) to which leference may be 
made. 

1325. Principle.- -It is a principle well recognized that law should dis¬ 
courage the tumultuous assemblage of men. In early times, therefore, the mere 
assemblage of men was regarded as a menace to peace and therefore unlawful. But 
with the growth of democratic power the assemblage of men became a public necessity 
though law still continues to look askance at the concourse of men but it could not 
punish men assembled for a lawful purpose, and therefore, it had to lay down that 
though an assemblage of men, however large, is not per sc illegal, it may become 
illegal, if more than five persons meet for an unlawful purpose. The illegality was 
thus transferred from the assembly to the object of the assembly, and these are 
enumerated in the five clauses which form a part of the section. 

1326. Meaning of Words.— “ I f the common object of the persons” : This is 
a most important proviso. In order to constitute an unlawful assembly there must 
be a community of intention. For the meaning of other words and clauses sec below. 

r o enforce any right or supposed right,” i. e., to enforce the right of which the party 
was out of possession. A party in possession resisting its infringement would be 
maintaining and not enforcing his right. 1 “ Supposed right ,” as distinguished from 
“ any right,” must mean a non-existent right. 

1327. Essentials of “Unlawful Assembly. ’’—The first and the fore¬ 
most essential element of an unlawful assembly is that it should consist of at least 
five persons, who should meet for a common object. 2 The five persons so meeting 
may not all have had the same object before meeting, some may be won over to the 
common cause by persuasion and influence, but so long as there are not five men to 
say “ we agree to execute our common purpose ” there is not an unlawful assembly. 
So in England where the number fixed is three, it has been held that two persons 
only cannot be guilty of a riot. 3 But where six persons being indicted for a riot, 
two of them died before trial and two were acquitted, the remaining two being 
found guilty, the Court refused to arrest judgment holding that as the jury had 
found two persons to be guilty of a riot, it must have been together with those two 
who had died without a trial.* Such, of course, is the law here, for though there 
must be five persons possessed of the same intention, it is not necessary that they 
should be all jointly brought to trial, for some of them may abscond and evade 
justice, but that would not affect the liability of those remaining. 

1328. The section speaks of the five persons having a common object. Now 
the word “ object ” means the purpose, intention or design, and the clause requires 
that it must be “ common,” that is, it must be possessed by all. But there may be 
five persons possessing a common wish, and they meet together, but that alone 
does not make their assemblage unlawful. For they may meet together in a theatre, 
and theii object then may be to amuse themselves. In such a case they meet, but 
do not “ assemble ” within the meaning of the clause. That word implies the meeting 


(1) Bam Xandan, 20 I. C. (C.) 623. 

(2) Vyapuri Chetty ; 4 1. C. (M.) 1142. 


(3) Sadbury and others, 1 Lord Rayne, 484. 

(4) Scott and another, 3 Burr. 1262. 
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of persons animated by the same purpose with the intention of furthering it It is 
the combination of men for a common purpose that law discourages, for it regards 
such combinations as conducive to rioting and disorder. But the mere condition 
or assemblage of five men does not render their meeting unlawful, unless the meeting 
was m pursuance of a common unlawful object but such object need not be 

l-V I . ^ , V , _ I . % * occur to them afterwards 1 2 

but as soon as live persons concur, the assembly becomes from that moment unlawful 

whatever may have been its character before. 3 Indeed, members of an assembly 

ma\ have a community of object only up to a certain point beyond which they may 

dif ci in their objects, and the knowledge possessed by each member of what is likely 

to be committed in prosecution of their common object will vary, not only according 

to the information at his command, but also according to the extent to which he 
shares the community of object. 4 5 

1329. .sometimes an assembly may be perfectly lawful in its inception, 

but u may become suddenly unlawful without previous concert among its members.® 

But it must be part of the plan of the meeting that the common object should be 

forthwith carried into effect : for if men meet only to arrange plans for future action, 

it cannot be said that there was any fear of the breach of the peace without which 

theie can be no unlawful assembly. 6 Moreover, the objects illegal which the 

members have in common must be one of those specified in the section. If the 

object does not fall under either of those clauses it is not illegal and if the object 

is not illegal there can be no “ unlawful assembly,” whatever may have 

been the number of men meeting or the fear of disorder and tumult. 7 So, w'here five 

persons assemble for the purpose of gambling, their assembling does not constitute 

an unlawful assembly because gambling, though illegal, is not one of the illegal 
objects enumerated in the section. 8 


1330. I his section does not declaie the mere assemblage of men, however 
large, illegal. It requires that, in order to be illegal, it must be inspired by an illegal 
object as specified in the section, which must be proved by the prosecution. So, 
where there was a large concourse of men armed witli sticks and bill-hooks, it could 
not be presumed that their object was illegal, though the fact that they were in a 
large crowd and were armed may raise some suspicion, but such suspicion is not 
proof upon which the accused could be convicted. 9 As the specification of the 
illegal common object is the essential ingredient of an offence under this section, 
it cannot be vaiied in appeal, for the trial proceeds upon proof of the common object 
which is specified, and not upon any common object which the facts of the case 
may disclose. 10 Where two opposite factions commit a riot, it is irregular to tieat 
both parties as constituting one lawful assembly, and to try them together, in as much 
as they do not have “ one common object ” within the meaning of this section. 11 

1331. An assembly lawful in itself does not become unlawful merely by reason 
of its lawful acts. 12 It is not unlawful to carry sticks and if it provokes an assault 
the assailants are guilty and not those who use their sticks in self-defence. 13 

1332. The section declares the following five objects as illegal, which may 
now be examined. 


(1) In re Yvapuri Chetty, 4 I. C. (M.) 1142; 
Jhakri, 17 I. C. (C.) 1001. 

(2) Khemee Singh, 1 W. R. 18; Koura 
Khan, (1868) P. R. No. 34. 

(3) See Expl..; Khemee Singh. 1 W. R. 18 ; 
Periapiam, 1 Weir 66. 

(4) Jahiruddin, 22 C. 306. 

(5) Ragho Singh, 6 C. W. N. 507 ; Shettyast 

2 Bom. L. R. 1129. See (1832) C. J.. Tindal’s 

charge to the Grand Jury of Bristol, 5 C. & 

P. 261. quoted in 1 Penal Law (4th. Edn.) 

(§ 1368.) 


(6) Clarhson, 17 Cox. 483. 

(7) Beatty v. Citibanks, 9 Q. B. D 308. 

(8) 1 Weir, 66. 

(9) Peelimuthu, 24 M. 124; Umachar an Singh, 
29 C. 244 ; Rahimuddi v. Asgar All, 27 C. 990. 

(10) Rahimuddi v. Asgar Ati, 27 C. 990. 

(11) Suroop Chander Paul, 12 W. R. 75. 

(12) Beatty v. Citibanks, 9 O. B. D. 308 , 
Mukka Muitrain, 31 I. C. (M.) 343 ; Dhunmxou 
75 I. C. (Pat) 176. 

(13) Mukka Muttrain, 31 I. C. (M.) 343. 
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First. * * 


1333. Overawing Government. —The first illegal object stated is the 

overawing of Government or a public servant by the show 
of criminal force. The terms there employed are the same, 

meaning of which will be best understood by referring to the commentary on 
s. 124-A (§§ 1196-1208). Here, however, the same subject may be again briefly 
recapitulated. The gist of an offence under this clause consists in («) overawing, 
(ii) by the show of criminal force, (Hi) the Government, or (iv) a public servant 
in the lawful discharge of his duty. A person is said to overawe another when 
he restrains him by awe, fear or superior influence. Overawing merely by superior 
influence is not criminal, nor is overawing by fear illegal unless it is attended by 
show of criminal force. But where a person is terrified into doing what he had 
otherwise no mind to do, and refraining from doing what lie had otherwise 
a mind to do, he is said to be overawed, and where that fear is brought 
on by the show of force, he is said to be overawed by show of criminal force. 

1334. It will be seen that overawing by show of criminal force of the 
Government is by itself illegal, but in the case of a public servant the use of criminal 
force is only illegal if it was used to obstruct him in the exercise of his lawful 
power. This is perfectly in keeping with the other piovisions of the Code. 1 
While, therefore, this clause confers an absolute protection on the Government, 
the protection conferred on its public seivants i> only c|iialifi<d and circumscribed 
by the legality of their action (§871). 

1335. Resistance to Legal Process. Similarly it is illegal for five or more 

“Second ” inen to j°* n * n resisting “ the execution of any law, or ot 

any legal process.” The execution of any law mum., 
the carrying out of the provisions of law or the enforcement of any act warranted 
by law. I he arrest of one or the attachment of one’s property is in pursuance of the 
execution of law authorizing such arrest or attachment. The measuies adopted 
under the Epidemic Diseases Act, for the prevention of plague, would, for instance, 
be in execution of the law, namely, the Epidemic Diseases Act. 2 Process means 
a measure, and a “ legal process” would similarly mean a measure in accordance 
with law. A notification issued in accordance with s. 30 of the Police Act prohi¬ 
biting processions without license is one such process. 3 In either case the act 
or process must necessarily be legal, and the illegality o f resistance would thus 
be judged by its legality. 

1336. Commission of any Offence.—This clause is not free from avoida¬ 
ble ambiguity. It says that an assembly is unlawful, if its 
common object is “to commit any mischief or criminal 

trespass, or other offence.” Now, strictly speaking, the other offences must be 
ejusdem generis ; otherwise the preceding enumeration was unnecessary. But 
the clause is intended to include all offences both against person and property, and 
not only mischief, ciiminal trespass and ejusdem generis. Where in a partition case 
a kufeheri house was allotted to one party but a formal deed of exchange had remain¬ 
ed to be executed it was held that the mob who invaded and destroyed the house 
were guilty of mischief and therefore of rioting under this clause. 4 So where the 
mob had looted a crop which was their common object, but there was nothing to 

fix individual iesponsibility for the theft > a conviction for rioting was held to be 
appropriate. 5 

1337. Forcible Possession and Dispossession.—Similar ambiguity 

“ Fourth.” pervades the language used in this clause, which by the way, 

was not a part of the original Bill. As it stands, it would seem 
to prevent the use of force for (i) taking or obtaining possession of any property 


“ Third.” 


(1) Ss. 9S-100. 

(2) Act. Ill of 1897. 

(3) Abdul Hamid , 2 Pat. 134 F. B. ; Vadla- 

imtdi, 54 M. 1025 ; Ramchandra, 55 B. 725 ; 


Ramendra Chandra, 58 C. 1303. 

(4) Tanak Chaudhury, (1923) Pat. 351, 

(5) Chandra Mohan Singh, 56I.C. (Pat.) 512 
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moveable or immoveable, corporeal or incorporeal, (it) to enforce any right and (in) 
to enforce any supposed right. The first clause relating to possession and disposses¬ 
sion is particularly ambiguous, if it is taken in conjunction with the second clause, 
bor was it intended to enact that a person having a perfect right to property is under 
no circumstance entitled to vindicate that right by the use of force ? If so the clause 
is m sharp conflict with the general principles of English Law, and the right of private 
defence as described in the Code (§ 936.) Suppose, for example, that a person is 
surrounded by dacoits who rob him of his property. He has undoubtedly the right 
of defending himself against his assailants and for this purpose, he may enlist the 
co-operation of others. Suppose now five persons so assist him in beating off the 
dacoits ; are they not entitled to use criminal force to take (i.e., recover) possession 
of their property ? To deny them that right would be absurd and yet this is what 
the clause leacb up to. ihen, again, suppose that a person is entitled to a land, 
and has been in undisputed possession of it. If another commits a trespass, has 
he no right of turning out the tiespasser and to use force for that purpose ? 

1338. ( uiiously the Indian cases decided on the subject do not appreciate 

Right of Proces- t * le difficulty presented by the literal reading of this section, 
sion. 1 hey have been commented on before (§§ 855-863), and it is 

perhaps not necessary to adveit to them once more. It will 
su ce ? er . e to state that it is undoubtedly the right of every person to use force with- 
m ic limits prescribed by law, in defence of his or another’s person and property. 

• ’ +wf r ui° re ' USe . suc h Iorce is justifiable under one section, it cannot be held un¬ 
justifiable under this or any other section. And the fact that such an act may cause 

t le breach of peace, is no reason for denying him his right, for to hold otherwise would, 
to use the words of Field, J., “ amount to this, that a man may be convicted for 
aomg a lawful act if he knows that his doing it may cause another to do an unlawful 

This observation was made in the case of the Salvation Army, who, in 
defiance of the Police order to desist from marching out in a procession led a 
procession in the exercise of their right of way, though they knew that they would 
be attacked by a counter organization, of “ The Skeleton Army ” formed to oppose 
them. The Salvation Army were prosecuted for rioting but were acquitted on the 
ground that they were exercising their legal right of way. 1 2 This view was followed 
in India in a case where the accused had carried their idol in a procession. 3 

1339. Now if this view is right, the view taken in some of the Indian cases 
must be necessarily erroneous, unless, of course, there is anything to shew that the 
Indian Code had deliberately laid down a rule at variance with itself and the English 
Law. Indeed, in a case of the Punjab Chief Court, the difference in view was held 
to be due to the difference between the two systems 4 5 but that alone would not 
reconcile the Code with itself. However, whichever view may be right the conflict 
of views on so important a subject is regrettable. For, as before noticed, the Courts 
in this country are not agreed as to the legality of the use of force to vindicate one's 
right or possession of property. There are cases in which such a right is admitted.® 
On the other hand there are those in which it is unequivocally denied. 6 There are 


(1) Beatty v. Gillbanks, 9. Q. B. D. 308. 

(2) Beauty v. Gillbanks. 9 Q. B. D. 308 
(314) ; 5 M. H. C. R. (App.) 6. To the same 
effect, Kandasamy v. Subraya, 32 M. 478; 
Mannada v. Nallaya, ib., 527 ; Sengodan, 
15 I. C. (M.) 806 ; Deebakar, (1927) C. 520. 

(3) Mukka Muthrian, 31 I. C. (M.) 343. 

(4) Per Plowden, J., in Rasul, (1889) P. R. 
No. 4; contra Habib, (1877) P. R. No. 5; 
Kuttan, (1870) P. R. No. 13. 

(5) Birjoo Singh v. Khub Lai, 19 W. R. 66; 
Shunker Singh v. Buvmah Mahto, 23 W. R. 25 

(Right to restore the status quo ante admitted); 
Denonath v. Rajcoomar, 3 C. 573 ; Bikkit Koer 
v. Marshman, 5 C. W. N. 368 ; Panch Kouri, 
24 C. 686 ; Ram Khelawan Singh, 36 C. 827 ; 


Chanduka Sheikh, 22 I. C. (C.) 993, Ahmad 
11 Pat. 523, Baij Nath, 36 C. 296; Deputy 
Legal Remembrancer v. Matukudhari, 32 I. C. 
(C.) 137 ; Narsang Pathabhai, 14 B. 44la ; 
Sarabdawan Singh, 23I.C. (O.) 134; Suba Singh, 
37 I. C. (L.) 318; Gita Prasad Singh, (1924) 
Pat. H. C. C. 29 ; Jageshwar, 40 I. C. (A.) 311 
Lila, {1922) O. 228; Indrajit 10 O. L. J. 40;, 
Ram Krishna, 66 I C. (Pat.) 817 ; Lashkari, 
3 S. L. R. 343. 

(6) Jairam, 35 C. 103 ; Kabiruddin , 35 C. 
368 ; Maniruddin, 35 C. 384 ; Ambica Lai, 
35 C. 443; Baijnath Dhanuk, 36 C. 296 ; Rasul, 
(1889) P. R. 4, Ganouri Lai, 16 C. 206 (219) 
followed in Gayasuddin Anant Pandit v. 
Madhusudan, 26 C. 574. 
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again cases in which the use of force is held justifiable only for the purpose o\ maintain¬ 
ing a right or possession, though not enforcing a right or obtaining or even regaining 
possession. 1 

1340. But these cases do not exhaust all the contingencies arising under the 
clause. For a person may have a right to a thing as well as possession, or merely one 
without the other which another person may claim or possess. What are then the 
rights of the two against each other, and how far is one entitled to enforce them 
against the other by application of force. Suppose, for instance, A has both the right 
to as well as possession of his land, which is threatened by B. Is A entitled to protect 
himself against the aggression of B by the use of force ? If so, what force ? In the 
exercise of his right of private defence he may employ force, but under this section 
he may not employ more than five persons for that purpose ; but if he is at all 
entitled to use force, surely its adequacy must be determined by the nature of 
emergency and not by any rule of law. The solution of the question must, therefore, 
depend not upon the reconciliation of the rules, not upon any adventitious grounds, 
but upon the true principle dictating their enactment. And the questions that call 
the two rules into play are of daily occurrence and may aiise under varying circum¬ 
stances and conditions. For instance :— 


(1) A may have both the right to as 
threaten A’s possession of it. 2 

(2) A may have only the right and B 
possession from B, or conversely. 3 


well as possession of his land, but B may 
the possession, and A may like to iccover 


(d) /I may be in peaceful possession of land of which the title is in B, and A 
may resist B s forcible entry upon land in his possession. 4 5 

(4) A s peaceful but wrongful possession may be ol a short duration in which 

case B may use force to eject A , s unless A had acquiesced in the latter's 
possession 6 


(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 


A and B may both be entitled to join possession. 7 

In the last case A or B may, however, be in separate peaceful possession. 
A and B may be both jointly entitled to the land. 

There is a bona fide claim of right on both sides. 8 


1341. In short, the question is how far is a man justilied in resorting to force 
for defensive purposes both for the purpose of retaining what he has got, and recover¬ 
ing what he has a right to. It would seem that the decided cases recognize the legal¬ 
ity of the use of force in the former case ; 9 but this can only be because this section 
offers no impediment to the exercise of that right, but if so, one fails to see why a 
different rule should prevail in the latter case, though the Courts undoubtedly em¬ 
phasize the difference 10 (§§ 935-941). There are however cases, where this diver¬ 
gence of view cannot influence the decision. No person can have a right to pre¬ 
vent by force another person dealing with his own land merely because he may have 
some right of easement or customary right over a portion of that land, of which right 


(1) Aloher Sheik, 21 C. 392; Silajit, 36 C. 

865 ; Nandan Prasad, 20 I. C. (C.) 623 ; 
Lashkari, 8 S. L. R. 343 ; Sarabdhawan Singh 
231. C. (O.) 184 ; Samba Pillay, 35 I. C. (M.j 
823 ; Mihan Singh, (1914) P. R. 26; Jageshar, 
40 I. C. (A.) 311. 6 

(2) Ram Nandan, 20 I C. (C.) 623. 

(3; Gayaprasad, (1924) Pat. H. C. C. 29 

(4) Ram Krishna, (1922) Pat. 197. 

(5) Sarabdawan Singh, 23 I. C. (O ) 1 84 
Ram Nandan, 20 I. C. (C). 623. 

(6) Chandulla, 22 I. C. (C.) 993. 

(7) lb. 

(8) Reajaddin, 26 I. C. (C.) 173 in which 

according to the Calcutta High Court, the 

use of force is presumably justified. Deputy 


Legal Remembrancer v. Matukdhari, 32 I. C. 
(C.) 137; contra Gulam Hoosein, 11 Bom. L. R* 
849; Sarabdhawan Singh, 23 I. C. (O.) 184. 

(9) Punni Basara, 2 I. C. (M.) 613; Ayya 
Annasamy, 25 M. 624, Shunker v. Burmah, 
23 W. R. 25 ; Pachkauri, 24 C. 686 ; Poresh 
\ath Sircar, 33 C. 295 (305); /haiku, 21 I. C 
(C.) 382; Baij Nath, 36 C. 296 ; Ram Nandan, 
20 I. C. (C.) 623 ; Ram Khelawan, 36 C. 827 • 
Ranga Gownden, 30 I. C. (M.) 700; Silajit, 
36 C. 865; Latesh Singh, 41 C. 43; Sarabdhawan 
Singh, 23 I. C. (O.) 184. 

(10) Bepin Behari v. Pranakul, 1 1 C. W. N 
176. See the subject further discussed in 
the Introduction. 1 Penal Law (4th Ed ) 
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lie is not at the time in actual enjoyment. It is not unlawful for the owner to defend 
his right to deal with his land. 1 The accused were playing music in celebration of 
their festival. A gentleman feeling annoyed by the noise seized their drum where¬ 
upon they assaulted him. It was held that the assailants, though guilty under 
s. 352. could not be convicted of this offence. 2 A person is entitled to defend not 
only his private and personal rights, but also his public right, e.g ., his right of way. 
bor instance, where the Municipality had leased out the right to collect tolls from 
persons exposing goods for sale on the road way, persons who obstructed such an 
attempt could not be denounced as forming an unlawful assembly. 3 An assembly 
lawful in itself does not become unlawful merely by reason of its lawful acts prove king 
others to do unlawful acts or by reason of their repelling an attack made by such 
persons upon them 4 5 

1342. Bona Fide Claim Protected. —Not only a right but a bona fide claim 
is protected by reason of s. 79. Where two rival Zemindars were at law, and the 
Magistrate acting under s. 146 of the Criminal Procedure Code attached the disputed 
property and placed it in the management of a Receiver but omitted to give him 
any direction regarding its management. There was a dispute regarding the tenants, 
grazing rights thereon. I he accused, who were tenants of one of contesting Zemin¬ 
dar obtained a lease of grazing rights. As such they objected to the tenants of the 
rival Zemindar ploughing up the land over which they claimed to have obtained a 
lease from the Receiver. It was held that their bona fides protected them. 3 

1343. Illegal Command to Disperse. —An assembly lawful in its incep¬ 
tion does not become unlawful by the mere fact of its refusal to disperse in obedience 
to a command. To render it unlawful, the command to disperse must be lawful, 
that is to say it must not be a command given to a lawful assembly but to one which 
was or had become unlawful, 6 which it does not become merely because its presence 
is likely to provoke a breach of the peace. 7 

1344. Symbolical Possession. —Where a person has the right to defend 
iiis possession he has equally the right to defend his symbolical possession. Where 
therefore the judgment-debtor was ousted in the eye of the law, the decree-holder 
could not be convicted of rioting for using force to turn him out.® So upon deter¬ 
mination of the tenancy the landlord is clothed with possession in the eye of the law, 
and he can use force to evict the tenant. 9 

1345. It is of course, an elementary principle of criminal law that ail the 

essential ingredients of an offence must be affirmatively proved 
by the prosecution, and that the measure of proof is not, 
as in a civil case, the balance of the evidence. 10 In some 

cases, e.g., the case of rioting, trespass, and offences against property generally there 
might be some difficulty in attaining this standard of proof, but it is no reason for 
adopting any other standard. For instance, where the land upon which a riot was 
alleged to have taken place, was found to lie fallow on the day of occurrence, it was 
held that regard being had to the condition of land and the nature of the acts of 
possession on which the parties relied, the question of possession may have to be 
decided on the further question of title. 11 The accused attempted to rescue stolen 
cattle from the possession of the complainant and the Police who accompanied him, 
and in rescuing, caused grievous hurt to them. It appeared that the Police had 
not only lecovered the stolen cattle but also seized some herds to which they had 
no right. They also carried off the herdsman who tended the cattle. The accused 
caused grievous hurt to the Police and some of the complainant’s men and one of 
them (#) was severely injured by an accused who was his enemy. It was held that 


Proof of Posses¬ 
sion. 


(1) Bhandhu Singh, 6 Pat. 794 : (1922) (O.) 
228; Inderjit, (19 W O. 167 

(2) Ram Prasad, 30 I. C. (A.) 687. 

(3) Dhunmun, 75 I- C. (Pat.) 176. 

(4) Mukka Muth ri «n, 31 I.C. (M.) 343. 

(5) Beajaddin , 26 j. q (C.) 173; Veera- 

bhadra Pillai, (19^7) M. 986 ; Dubakar v. 

Saktidhar Kabiraj, 54 C. 476. 


(6) Girdhar Singh, 64 I. C. (C.) 373. 

(7) Mukka Muthrian , 31 I. C. (M..343 , 

following Beatty v. Gillbanks, 9 Q. B. D. 308- 

(8) Ram Krishna, 66 I. C. (Pat.) *- '' 

(1922) Pat. 197. , ^ r 00 

(9) Gayaprasad, (1924) Pat. H. C. C. ~9- 

(10) Panchancn, 52 I- C. 881. 

(11) Panchanon 52 I. C. 881. 
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though the accused were technically guilty of dacoity, the proper course was to 
convict the two assailants of the Police under s. 332 and the rest of rioting but that 
all the accused could not be constructively held liable for the specific act of H.' 

1345. “ Supposed ” Right .— One thing is, however, clear. No one has 

the right to vindicate his " supposed right ” by use of criminal force. 1 2 Such a 
right is in fact no right at all. It is a mere pretension to a right which does not 
exist. If people were to set up their own notions of what is right or wrong in vindica¬ 
tion of armed force, it will be a plea available to every one who cared to raise it. 
Such a plea would be totally subversive of all security and order. So where a number 
of men assembled and forcibly interrupted a procession on the ground that thev had 
a right to do so because it caused them annoyance and was a nuisance, thev were 
rightly convicted of rioting as their action was held to be one clearly falling within 
this clause. 3 So where the disciples of Pussyfoot who pulled down a toddy shop and 
cut down the spathes of toddy trees. 4 Such also was the fate of those who joined to 
humiliate their adversaries. 5 It may also be conceded that the clause appears to be 
equally against the deprivation oi any peison of the possession or enjoyment of any 
property corporeal or incorporeal; but here again the word "deprive” must be 
understood to imply the possession of at least some right in the actual possessor. If 
this view is right then it is not difficult to reconcile the lirst clause to the general 
law. Tor the words “ take ” or " obtain ’’ must then be understood in a sense 
antithetical to the word "deprive,” that is, as excluding the right of recapture 
or n taking possession ol property from which a person has been illegally dispossessed 
(§936). I here may be again cases where b >th parties come determined to tight, the 
claim ol a right being reduced to a mere pretext for lighting. 6 In such a case the 
assembly is unlawful not because the claim ol right is immaterial, but because it was 
not the real object of the tight. 

1347. Illegal Compulsion. —1 his clause is generally indeed, too generally 

worded. All it means, however, is that no one can use 
criminal force to illegally compel another to do or forbear from 

doing any act connected or unconnected with property. It is not sufficient to bring 
a case under this clause that the accused should have merely used criminal force or 
show of criminal force to take possession of property, unless the use of force was 
accompanied by some criminal intent. So where a number of men turned out to 
remove the pipes laid by the District Board Sircar to replace a bridge, on the ground 
that they would obstruct the flow of water, it was held that the object of the accused 
was not unlawful within the meaning of this clause. 7 

142. Whoever, being aware of facts which render any assembly an 

unlawful assembly, intentionally joins that assembly, 
or continues in it, is said to be a member of an unlawful 
assembly. 

1348. Principle. —The last section defines an " unlawful assembly.” This 
section defines who is a member of such an assembly. All persons present at a meeting 
are not members, nor for that purpose is it necessary that all present should assent 
to its purpose. If a person attends a meeting innocently but he continues therein 
after he is made aware of its illegal purpose, he is so fai as his legal responsibility is 
concerned, in the same predicament as if he had attended the meeting with previous 
knowledge and approval of its object. Such knowledge may be communicated 
to him at any time in any manner, directly or indirectly. If he is once apprised of 
it, it is then his duty to withdraw, failing which his presence will be construed 
as of one who had willingly joined the assembly with the purpose of furthering its 


Fifth.” 


Being member of 
unlawful assembly. 


(1) Ujigar Singh , 11912) P. L. R. 223 ; Rant 
Prasad, 1 Pat. 753. 

(2) 5 M. H. C. (App.) 6. 

(3) Though in English Law the use of force 

even in the assertion of a supposed right is 

protected ; Phillips , 2 M. C. C. 252, s.c. Lang¬ 

ford Cr. N. 602. 


(4) Marimuthu, (1923) M. 606. 

(5) Ram Sahav, 57 I. C. (C.) 278. 

(6) Prag Dat, 20 A. 459; Moher Sheikh 
21 C.392. 

(7) Addaila Bhula v. Kali Das De 
12 C. W. N. 96. 
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common object. 1 This rule is however made subject to the exception that his 
joining or continuance in the assembly should have been “intentionally.” This 
excludes a case of one inveigled into an assembly by deception or misrepresentation 
it is not, of course, necessary that a person should be aware of all the pioceed- 
mgs or purposes of the assembly. It is enough if he continued in it after being 
made aware of only so much as was sufficient to make it unlawful. 


143. Whoever is a member of an unlawful assembly shall be pun- 

Punishment. ished with imprisonment of either description for a 

. , , , „ ter m which may extend to six months, or with fine, or 

with both. 2 


1349. Analogous Law. —This section constitutes being member of an 
unlawful assembly an offence. It is not, therefore, necessary that the purpose 
of the unlawful assembly should have been achieved or that even an attempt should 
ha\e been made in that direction. Law suppresses unlawful assemblies because, if 
not suppressed, they lead to more serious crimes. 

1350. Procedure and Practice. —An offence under this section is cogni¬ 
zable, but summons may issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not compound- 
able. It is triable by any Magistrate and may be tried summarily. But in order 
that the accused may be so tried the offence must be strictly one under this section, 
and not one of graver kind, as for instance, rioting. Where theiefore on the facts 
disclosed by the evidence the offence committed was one of rioting, but the Magis¬ 
trate convicted them summarily under this section, it was held that the offence should 
not have been mitigated merely fer the purpose of introducing a different jurisdic¬ 
tion, or a lower scale of punishment or of apptying the summary mode of procedure 
and that if the accused so desired, they were entitled to a re-trial on the more serious 
charge. 3 I his offence does not involve the use of force, so that a conviction under 

this section does not justify an order for seemity under section 106 of the Proce¬ 
dure Code. 4 


1351. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That there was an assemblage of at least five persons ; (£ 1327). 

(2) That the object of the meeting was any of the five objects mentioned in s. 141; 

(3) 1 hat the accused shared that object with at least four others of the meeting ; 

(4) That the accused intentionally joined the meeting— 

(а) having knowledge of its object, or 

(б) continued therein after having had that knowledge. 

1352. It lies on the prosecution to prove all the ingredients constituting 
the offence 5 which cannot be done merely by the opinion of witnesses, since the 
olfence can only be proved by such facts as the cries of the rioters and the like. 6 

1353. Charge. —The charge should specify the unlawful common object 
of the assembly. 7 Where it is criminal trespass and it is compoundable, the members 
would still be liable to punishment under this section. 8 The charge may run thus :— 


(1) (rendo, 6 Pat. 828 (831); Loganathaiyar 
4 I.C. (M.) 700 ; Sheo Dayal, 55 A. 689 (conti¬ 
nues means physically present) 

(2) As to duty to give information of 
offences punishable under ss. 143, 144, 145, 147, 
or 128, see the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

As to the application of s. 141 to offences 
under special or local laws, s°e s. 40 supra. 

As to punishment for an offence under s. 148, 
enquired into by a Council of Elders in a 

Punjab Frontier District, in the North West 

Frontier Province or in Baluchistan, see the 
Punjab Crimes Regulation, 1901 (III of 1901) 
s. 12. 

As to dispersion of the assemblies, see the 
Code of.Criminal Procedure, 1898 (Act V of 

1898; Chapter IX. 


(3) Sardar Khan, (1887) P. R. No. 5. 

(4) Rai Narain Bhagabat, 35 C. 315. 

(5) Mahomed Ibrahim, 112 I. C. (N). 902. 

(6) Joti Raot, 105 I. C. (Pat). 234. 

(7) 4 W. R. Cr. 9, (10) ; Behari Mahton, 
11 C. 106 ; Sabir, 22 C. 276 ; Tafazzul Ahmed, 
26 C. 633; Poresh Nath Sircar, 33 C. 296 ; Kud- 
rutullah, 39 C. 781 ; Soshi Bhushan v. Gobind 
Chandra, 8 C. W. N. 663 ; Budhit v. Mt. Lach- 
mina, 4 C. W. N. 599 ; Gowardhan Das, (1907) 
P. W. R. No. 38 ; Ramasamy , 31 I. C. (M.) 
825 ; omission not fatal to conviction if evi¬ 
dence sufficient to support it; Kudrutullah. 
39 C. 781 ; provided the accused had the 
chance of meeting ; Banga Hadua, 5 I. C. (C-) 
771. 

(8) Matti Venkanna, 46 M. 257. 
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" I (name and office of ( Magistrate, etc), hereby charge you (name of accused), as 

follows:— 

“ That you-on or about the-day cf-at-were a member of an unlawful 

assembly, the common object of which was (here specify the object) and thereby committed an 
offence punishable under section 143 of the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance. 

“And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge." 

1354. Principle. —This section read with the last makes it penal to inten¬ 
tionally join an assembly, the object of which is illegal, or to continue, therein 
after the illegality of its object is known. 1 he mere participation in a meeting 
is,therefore, not punishable under this section unless it is accompanied by knowledge 
and intention at least evidencing acquiescence in its object. 

1355. Member of an Unlawful Assembly.— A person cannot be punished 

under this section, unless the prosecution are able to establish that (/) there was an 

assembly of live or moie persons ; (n) that it was " unlawlul within the* meaning 

ascribed to that term in section 141 ; (ui) that the accused was a member of that 

assembly; and (tv) that he was awaie of its unlawfulness. The fart that there 

was an assemblage of men does not render the assembly unlawful within the meaning 

of section 141. It may by it^ number portend a breach of peace, but even that 

fact does not render an assembly illegal, though in that case it may justify an executive 

action, lor the (.ode of ( riminal Procedure empowers all Magistrates and officers 

in charge of police-stations to command the dispersa 1 of not only unlawful assemblies 

but also.of any assembly of live or more persons likely to cause a disturbance ot 

the publi< peace. 1 Lv. en in such a case the assembly does not become unlawful 

rnerel\ because it continues without dispersing in defiance of the lawful order to 

disperse, for there is no clause under section 141 to say that an assembly refusing 

to disperse in obedience to a lawful command becomes an unlawful assembly. But 

it is conceivable that such an assembly may easily contravene the conditions of 

its legality, as if it overawes the public servants charged with the duty of dispersing 

it ; or it may otherwise bring itself within the terms of section 141. In this connect 

tion, however, it may be stated that no one has the power to disperse an assembly 

on the ground that it was likely to cause a disturbance of the public peace unless 

there were facts sufficient to satisfy the Court that the assembly was likely to cause 

such disturbance. A mere opinion cf the Magistrate who ordered the particular 

assembly to disperse is not sufficient. 2 It is needless to add that no person can be 

convicted, as they were m the Punjab, for passing close to the village of their 
enemies. 


144. Whoever, being armed with any deadly weapon, or with any- 

thing which, used as a weapon of offence, is likely to 

semblyH^meT "with ^use death, is a member of an unlawful assembly, 

stiall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip¬ 
tion for a term which may extend to two years, or with 

fine, or with both. 4 


deadly weapon. 


1356. Analogous Law.— This section is an aggravated form of the last 

section, the aggravation consisting in the carrying of lethal arms which is itself 

a menace to peace, and which shows preparation and an intention to use force, 

and which has further the effect of overawing those against whom it is directed. 

The punishment in such cases, therefore, varies with the amount and nature of the 

danger threatened. The term “ deadly weapon ” does not occur in the original 

draft, in which the corresponding words used were “ weapon for shooting, stabbing 

or cutting.” The term is now more general and would include not only those 
weapons but others having a deadly effect. 


1357. Procedure.— An offence under this section is cognizable and war¬ 
rant may issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not compoundable. It is 
tnablc b y an y Magistrate. A person armed with a deadly weapon may be tried 


(1) S. 127, Cr. p. C. 

(2) Murlidhar, (1887) P. R. No. 22. 


(3) Radhakrishan, 15 I. C. (I,.) 316 

(4) Vide footnote 2 on p. 504. 
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W !L VM h ° Se t° armed ' 11 the -V both were members of an unlawful assem 

1 ist’ ert f 1 he \, lllay be separ , atel y char g ed with and convicted under this or the 

tlawfm assembly armed with a deadly weapon and afterwards joins the unlawful 

even though he was not himself armed with a deadlv weapon.’ 

,. 1 / 3 ;,;., Proof -~ The p° ints ll > he proved are the same as under the l a =t 

> e< ti°n (s 3,1! in addition to which it must be proved that the accused was armed 

to ci^e'death eaP ° n ’ ^ WUh a " ything Which USed as a weapoa of offence is likely 

1359. Charge.— 1 lie charge may run thus:— 

follows/ " a ‘" C aHd ° JfiCe ° f "W**”"*' '“■)• hereby charge you (name of accused), as 

weapoii T !o \vh :m (crarmed^th ! ' U ' , °?' “ at “• being armed with a deadly 

n . (rl v » aimed with which, used as a weapon of offence is Iikelv to cause 

under section moHhPl » nl awful assembly and thereby committed an offence punishable 
c a ction 144 ot the Indian l’enal Code, and within nty cognizance. 

“ And 1 hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge.” 

1360. Principle. -The gravity of an offence depends upon the gravity 

d invern, qUCnCeS threateacd or possible. A number of men armed with deadly or 
of 3a? wea P° ns are obvi ,°u s y a menace to public peace, and as they are capable 
1 ^ " ltu mischief so must be the punishment comparatively more deterrent. 

!361. Meaning of Words.—” Armed with deafly weapons ” : A deadly 

apon is a weapon which when used will probably cause death, e. g., a gun, a sword 

or a spear It means “ anything which, used as a weapon of offence, is likely to 
cause death. 

1362. Ai med with Deadly Weapon. —The only distinguishing feature 

° , ul( :f UIU er ^ ns scct * on membei of an unlawful assembly is armed 

V1 1 <l ( ^ <u - weapon. As such, he is liable to an enhanced punishment under this 
section but only a person armed with a deadly weapon would be so punishable, 
others being punished under the last section. 

1363. In order to render a person liable to the enhanced penalty provided by 
ns section, it must be shown that besides being a member of an unlawful assembly 

ie was armed with a “ deadly weapon.” The section does not define this teim, 
mt it odiously describes it by its effect, “ anything which, used as a weapon of 
o ence, is likely to cause death.” The question whether a particular instrument 
is or is not lethal then depends upon whether it is or is not likely to cause death. 

It may not be designed as a weapon of offence, but if when so used it is likely to cause 
death, it is a deadly weapon whatever may have been its nature and character. 

A hatchet or a crowbar 2 would thus be a deadly weapon, for when used as 
weapons of offence, they are likely to cause death. 

1364. So while an ordinary stick cannot be so described, still it may by its length 
and weight assume that character. 3 But it has been observed by the Calcutta 
High Court that ” a lathi is not in itself a deadly weapon. It performs precisely the 
same function in ordinary life in this country as a walking stick does in other coun¬ 
tries ; it is universally used by everybody in the mofussil, and it certainly cannot 
be regarded as in any way a dealdy weapon, unless and until it is used on the head 
or on some vital part of a person.” 4 As to this it may be remarked that a weapon 
may be deadly, though it may be commonly carried by the people, and the true 
test of whether a lathi is a deadly weapon or not depends upon its size and weight- 
For instance, it cannot be doubted that the ferruled sticks usually carried by pro¬ 
fessional lathials are weapons of this description 5 and stout male bamboos cannot 


(1) Shrihari v. Lai Khan, 5 C. W. N. 250. 

(2) Mir Bayankhan, (1935) Pesh. 65. 

(3) Nath it, 15 A. 19. 


(4) Per Holmvvood and Sharfuddin, 
Parma Sing, 9 I. C. (C.) 586. 

(5) lb. 


JJ> 


in 
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be otherwise described. 1 The question is thus a question of fact solely dependent 
upon the effect which a given weapon is likely to produce upon a human being. 2 

1365. The section speaks of “ whoever being armed ” and which would 
seem to suggest that only persons actually so armed are liable tothe enhanced penalty 
here prescribed. But it has been held that this is by no means necessary and a person 
may be convicted under this section, though he was not himself armed with a deadly 
weapon. Such a case has been held to arise when one person instigates another to 
join an unlawful assembly armed with a deadly weapon, and afterwards joins that 
assembly himself, in which case he may be punished under this section, read with 
section 114 of the Code, though he was not himself armed with a deadly weapon. 3 
But this view has been controverted bv another Bench of the same Court who held 
that the “ whoever ” could not mean any person other than the person actually 
armed with a deadly weapon. In their view no one can be subjected to the aggra¬ 
vated penalty provided by this section 148. on the ground of being constructively 
armed with a deadly weapon. 4 

145. Whoever joins or continues in an unlawful assembly, knowing 
joining or contin i- that such unlawful assembly has been commanded 

ll,lbwful as ; in the manner prescribed by law to disperse, shall 
sembly knowing it. . , , .T . . , . . . 

lias been commanded be punished with imprisonment of either description 
to disperse. for a term which may extend to two years, or with 

fine, or with both. 

1366. Analogous Law.- I'his section i> closclv allied to section 151 and 
these two sections must he read with section 1 'll ol the ( ode ot ( rirninnl Procedure. 

I hat section refeis to the dispersal of an assemble <d more than five persons if it C 
unlawful, or is likely to cause a disturbance of the public peace. I'his section 
proscribes the penalty applicable to the former as section LSI proscribes a similar 
penalty applicabale to the latter. As however the penalty for refusing to disperse 
an assembly likely to cause a disturbance of the public peace is less than that pres¬ 
cribed in this section, and as such an assembly may as well as be unlawful, the expla¬ 
nation appended to section 151 provides that such a case should he dealt with under 
this section. 1 he provisions of both the* sections arc generally similar to the provi¬ 
sions of section 188 which is enacted to meet a. general case’of disobedience to an 
ordei duly promulgated by a public servant. 

1367. Procedure and Proof.— An offence under this section is cognizable 
and warrant may issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not compound- 
able, and may be tried by any Magistiate. 

1368. In order to establish a charge under this section all the four points 
necessary to establish a case under section 143 must be proved, in addition to which the 
following additional points must be further established :— 

(5) That such unlawful assembly had been commanded to disperse. 

(6) That such command to disperse wa^ in the manner prescribed by law. 

(7) The accused joined or continued in such unlawful assembly after it had been 

commanded to disperse.* A mere refusal to obey an order is not sufficient, 
since joining at consequence implies an overt act. 6 

(8) That he did so, knowing that it had been commanded to disperse. 

1369. It is found that at the time of the order of dispersal the assembly 
did not consist of five persons but less, the Court may still proceed to deal with 
disobedience under section 188. 7 

1370. Charge,—The charge may run thus :— 

“ 1 (name and office of Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you ( name of accused), as follows:— 

“ That you-on or about the-day of-at-, joined (or continued in) an unlaw¬ 

ful assembly, knowing that such assembly had been commanded in the manner prescribed by 


(1) Krishtna Che tty, (1882) 1 Weir 70. 

(2) Xathu, 15 A. 19. 

(3) Sh v ihari v. Lai Khan, 5 C. W. N. 250 
(251, 252). 

(4) Sabir 22 C. 276; Ramcharan Rai. 


(1899) A. W. N. 77. 

(5) Ramachandra, 55 B. 725. 

(6) Salyanarayana, 54 M. 1025. 

(7) Ambika Char an De, (1933) C. 361. 
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Penal 0 Code! and'w.tlu^my^ogm™ncf ^ pUniShable under section >45 of the Indian 

And 1 hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge.” 

■ * 1 j 71 ' J hough the common object must be placed in the charge its omk 

.on to do so does not vitiate a conviction if there »as sufficient evidenle'on reSS 
( ^ring home to the accused what the common object was. 1 

after h has’ PC ^T ™ ho j° ins or continues in an unlawful assembly 

I J®" y 0f a .P ubl >c servant. 2 But this section, and section 151 deal specially 

and are^ubio't^tn'V 01 ' th ' S cha P ter - _[ hey are . however, cases of the same kind 
much stricter 1 u- f 6S - , The P rovisions of this section are, however 

punished unde?^ section'll 88 " ” " th,S ^ C0U,d not be a PPn>priately 

-i -1 i,* 37 , 3 ', Mean, ng °f Words.-" Knowing that such unlawful assembly 

II been V ' gC "Th f ^ ° f the unlawful ^sembly as well as of the fact that it 

tn lhVn t0 + t , hat P r c scr,bcd by the English Riot Act, 3 under which the command 

sj eise nnis ie in the form of a proclamation to be made in the King’s name, 

V? a form there set out. Such a procedure does not obtain in this country, 
assemblies * UH <>f( no manne i prescribed by law for dispersing unlawful 


146. Whenever force or violence is used by an unlawful assembly, 
ft ioting. or by any member thereof, in prosecution of the common 

ui v • . ... , object of such assembly, every member of such assem¬ 

bly is guilty of the offence of rioting. 

[Unlawful assembly —s. 141. Force— s. 349.] 

. „ 13 J 4 - Analogous Law.—Hawkins defines riot thus : “A riot is a tumul- 

™ !t Ur . anCe ! ,f the peace b y three or more persons assembling togetherof their 
) \ an lonty with an intent mutually to assist one another against any who shall 

lem> ln . execution of some enterprise of a private nature, and afterwards 

c ua y executing the same, in a violent and turbulent manner, to the terror of the 

people, whether the act intended were of itself lawful or unlawful.” 5 In England this 

definition has been held to be good in cases arising under the Riot Act, which 

con ains no definition of rioting. 6 And the definition here given is a mere 
adaptation of it. b 

1 Principle. The basis of the law as to rioting is the definition of an 

unlawful assembly, a riot being simply an unlawful assembly in a particular state 
o ac lvi y, that activity being accompanied by the use of force or violence. It 
i> on \ the use of force that distinguishes rioting from an unlawful assembly. 7 

1376. Meaning of Words. —“Force or violence" : “ Force ” is defined 
in section 349, and it has been used here in that sense. 8 Violence is force 
™ ; to an y °bject other than a human being e. g., to a building or other property.® 
Or by any member thereof " : That member must, however, use force in prosecution 

of the common object of the unlawful assembly. If he uses force for a purpose of 
his own, he alone is liable. 


1377. What constitutes Rioting.—A general analysis of the offence 
of rioting has been before set out (§ 1375). The offence involves (f) the use of force 
or violence ; (ii) by an unlawful assembly, or by any member thereof; (tit) in 


(1) Ramachandra, 55 B. 725, following 
Basiraddi, 21 C. 827, Kudrutulla, 39 C. 781. 

(2) S. 189. 

(3) 1 Geo. I. st. 2, c. 5, s. 1. 

(4) Cf. s. 127. Cr. P. C. 

(5) Per Hawkins, 1 Hawk., P C., c. 65, s. 1. 


(6) 7 & 8 Geo. IV, c. 30, s. 8. 

(7) Per Plowden, J., in Rasul, (1889) P. R- 
No. 4. 

(8) Ghani Khan, 46 I. C. (O). 844. 

(9) lb. ; Venkata Subbier, (1923) M. 603. 
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prosecution of the common object of such assembly. To beign with , then, there 
can be no riot without an unlawful assembly. 

1378. All rioters must then be necessarily members of an unlawful assembly 

and therefore, even as such, they are liable to punishment under section 143. They 

are, however, guilty of something more, if they or any of them uses force in prosecu¬ 
tion of the common object of that assembly. Now since the force causes motion 
rioting is complete as soon as such motion is produced by a member in the manner 
described in section 349. Force, however slight and producing motion, however 
inconsiderable, is sufficient to complete rioting.' But there must be the actual 
use of force, and not merely a show of force, and the force used must be in prose¬ 
cution of the common object, the words force or violence vt ct otvmis are taken 
from the English Taw. and while the word force implies the use of personal 
violence, the word “ violence ” would seem to suggest the use of force to objects 
or things in terrorem populi ; as for example, the show of armour, turbulent gestures 
or the like. It is not necessary to constitute rioting that personal violence should 
have been committed. 1 2 3 4 * Noi is it necessary that it should have been directed 
against a number of men. For if sufficient force be used to terrify a single person, 
the offence is complete, though no other persons were near enough to be within 
reach of the alarm* The difference between a riot and an unlawful assembly is 
this: if the parties assemble in a tumultuous mannei, and actually execute their 

% £ ' — if they merely meet upon a purpose which, 

if executed, would make them rioters and having done nothing, they separate without 
carrying their purpose into effect, it is an unlawful assembly.® It is only the use 

of force that distinguishes rioting from an unlawful assembly. 6 Passive resistance 
cannot be construed into the use of force or violence. Nor is the mere obstruc¬ 
tion to carts and bullocks passing by a particular road, without interfering with 

the free passage of persons by the same, amounts to the use of criminal force 
within the meaning of this section. 7 

1379. Sudden Quarrel The mere use of force by a number of men assembl- 

ed does not render all of them liable for rioting. The essence of the offence lies in 
the use of force to achieve a common purpose. This implies some degree of previous 
concert and deliberation Tor if a number of persons having met together at a fair 
market, or any other lawful or innocent occasion, happen on a sudden quarrel to fall 
together by the ears they are not guilty of a riot, but only of a sudden affray 
o which none are guilty, but those who actually took part in it, because the design 
of their meeting was innocent and lawful, and the subsequent breach of the peace 
happened unexpectedly without any previous intention." So where in the midst 
of a marriage-procession in a mango-tope a person Tonnerre intruded and asked 
one of the party by name Noorul Hossein to supply him with coolies and on his 
stating that the coohes had run away, he began to use forcible language whereupon 
Noorul became insolent and put his finger in his mouth, laughing at Tonnerre as lie 
did so Thereupon Tonnerre knocked his hand out of his mouth which was a 
signal for the 50 or 60 men assembled to assault him and to drive him out of the 
place. The men were prosecuted for rioting but it was held that they could not be 
convicted of that offence. The attack on him was sudden and unpremeditated and 
was caused no doubt by his striking the head-man of the party Noorul Hossein 

,. . . . , i to come to the tope nor 

was there any intimation of any movement on their part until Mr. Tonnerre excited 

their indignation by his conduct to Noorul Hossein. The assembling of these men 

together in their own marriage-procession was perfectly lawful, and there is not the 

(1) Ratnadeen Doobay , 26 W. R. 6 ; Kura 
Khan, (1868) P. R. No. 34. 

(2) 1 Hawk, P. C. C. 65, s. 5. 

(3) Per Lord Mansfield, C. J., in Clifford v. 

Brandon, 2 Camp. 369. 

(4) Phillips 2 M. C. C. 252, s. c. subnom • 

Langford, C. & M. 602 ; Kanta Keya, 2 C. (C.j 


455 ; Ghani Khan, 46 1. C. (O ) 844 

(5) Per Patteson, J in Put.. 5 C. & P. 154 
1 0wdl -‘ n, J- in Rasul . (1889) P. R-. 

(7) Kombola, 27 I. C. (M. ; 560. 

Noolul Hossein v.^crtre-Tonnerre, 24 V '^26 
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slightest c\ idencc that they had any evil intention towaids any one. And if this be 

so, then the disturbance which ensued was not a riot, and there could be no ’abetment 
of a not on the part of the accused. 1 

1380 But it is no riot for a member of the audience in a public theatre to 
applaud or hiss a performance, but if a number of men come prepared to interrupt the 
performance by causing a disturbance, it mav be rioting, though they may not use 
any personal violence oi cause any injury to the house. 2 So where two parties meet 

without any intention to quarrel, but all of a sudden a fight ensues, in which both 
sines use force, it cannot be said to be a caseof rioting in theabsence of any evidence 
to prove previous concert, 3 which cannot be inferred from the mere fact of joint 
action, for such action may have been spontaneous and not necessarily the result of a 
previous design. Of course, such preconcert and design mav be as much the result of 
mutual understanding as of a previous deliberation, but in such a case there must be 
tarns mnn v.iiu h such inference may be drawn. For this purpose the declarations 
l,! 1 10 P ;u!lc '-" assembling their badges and banners are all relevant for the purpose 

oi showing their common object. 4 

1381. Fhe common object of the assembly must “ of course " be illegal. For 

there can be no riot where force is employed to" vindicate a lawful right. The use 

ol force on such an occasion is not only lawful but commendable. 5 The occasion 

on which foice may he so used is, when one is entitled to the right of private defence. 

It is then not only lawful for one to use force, but also to use it sufficiently to preserve 
and protect one’s right (§§ 890-899). 

1382. 1 he question whether the unlawful act was committed in prosecution 
of the common object of the unlawful assembly is a question of fact to be decided 
upon the circumstances of each case. As has been already 7 pointed out, a person may’ 
participate in the common object only up to a certain time and extent ; he cannot 
then be held responsible for any act of the others done after he had definitely with¬ 
drawn from the assembly or had withdrawn his support. This question will have 

to be presently considered (§§ 1422-1425). 

147. Whoever is guilty of rioting, shall be punished with imprison- 
Punishment for ment of either description for a term which may extend 
riotin S to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

1383. Analogous Law. — This section prescribes a punishment for rioting 
as section 143 prescribes a punishment for being a member of an unlawful assembly. 

1 he next section deals with an aggravated form of the same offence, and it thus 
corresponds with section 144. 


1384. Procedure and Practice. —An offence under this section is cognizable 
and warrant may issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not compoundable 
It is triable by any Magistrate but not summaiily. 

1385. Proof. — The Court has, of course, to find on the evidence given by 
the prosecution whether the charge alleged has been made out. It cannot construct 
a theory of its own and find it upon the alleged ground of its probability. 6 The 
petitioners were convicted of ss.148, 323 and 326-149, some under one, some under 
all the sections. 1 he riot related to a dispute about possession of land upon which 
the Sessions Judge found that the riot had not taken place. He also found that the 
petitioners were in possession of it. The District Magistrate in his explanation 
combated the view of the Sessions Judge but the High Court refused to go behind the 
findings of the Sessions Judge, and set aside the convictions under ss. 148 and 
326-149 and as regards s. 323 it found that the petitioners had not exceeded the 

(1; Per Glover, J., in Khajah Noorul 3 Stark, N. P. C. 79 ; per Mansfield, C. J. in 
Hossein v. Fabre-Tonnerre, 24 W. R. 26 ; Clifford v. Brandon, 2 Camp. 370. 

Doolubh, 2 N. L. R. 883. (5) 1 Hawk. P. C. C. 65, s. 2. 

(2) Clifford v. Brandon. 2 Camp. 358. (6) Fateh Sher, ^ 1913) P. W. R. 35, 21 I. V- 

(3) Mozhur Hossein, 5 N. W. P. H. C. R. 593 ; Kalu Khalashi, 19 I. C. (C.) 1002 ; Sheo- 

208. bans Singh, 42 I. C. (A.) 997. 

(4) Per Holroyd, J., in Red ford v. Birley, 
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right of private defence. 1 The question whether there is a right of private defence 
is a matter which can be dealt with by the High Court as a pure point of law. 2 
It is competent to the C ourt to charge the accused with two or more common 
objects in the alternative and to convict them if at least one of them is proved. 3 


1386. 


The points requiring proof under this section are : 


(1) That five or more persons were assembled. 4 5 

instituted an unlawful assembly, within the meaning of sec tion 141 * 
(a' that the accused was a member of that assembly. 

(4) That force or violence was used by any member ot that assembly. 

(5) That it was used in prosecution ot its common object. 

1387. Since the participation of five persons is an essential ingredient of the 
offence it follows that the acquittal of one or more of them is fatal to the prosecution. 6 

1388. Charge.— The charge under this section must specify the common 
object of the unlawful assembly (§§ 1327-1347). Hut the omission to set it out ha> 
been held to amount to a mere irregularity and one which does not necessarily vitiate 
the conviction unless it appears that the omission had prejudiced the accused. 7 
Where, therefore, the rioting was in respect of property claimed by the opposing 
factions, the omission to specify it in the charge would he taken to have prejudiced 
the accused. 8 But where the accused is charged under this section with the com¬ 
mon object of causing grievous hurt to />\ 9 where the charge specified one common 
object and there was no evidence to support an omission by the Magistrate to state 
that it had been proved, it was held to be a mere irregularity not prejudicing the 
com iction. 10 But generally speaking, the piool ot tlie common object stated in 
the charge is a sine qua non to a legal conviction under this section. 11 

1389. Where the common object stated in the charge against the petitioners 
was to take possession of some property by criminal force,or to enforce a light or sup¬ 
posed right to it, and the Appellate ( ourt found th.it the opposite party had been 
trying to encroach upon the land decreed to the petitioners, and that the occurrence 
was the result of thccomplication, which the opposite* party was trying to introduce by 
stealthy wrongful acts, it was held that the common object alleged in the charge had 
not been made out, and that the accused were therefore entitled to be acquitted. 12 
Where a charge, as drawn up by the Magistrate, alleges several alternative common 
objects of the unlawful assembly, and the Magistrate omits to specify any common 
object as proved, the Appellate Court cannot on that ground alone reverse the convic¬ 
tion ; for it is then its duty to see if it is not sustainable by proof of any of the common 

objects stated. 13 But such common object must be apparent from the evidence. 1A 
It is a mattei of evidence and not of inference and it must be found, 15 though the 
finding may be an inference deducible from evidence. 16 But the case is manifestly 
different where there were two possible common objects and it was not apparent 
which of them had been accepted by the Court. 17 Where the object was assault, 
there can be no conviction upon proof of arson. 18 


(1) Jhaiku, 21 I. C. (C.) 382 ; Laxma nrao, 
150 I. C. (N.) 1028. 

(2) Babur am, 19 I. C. (C.) 951. 

(3) Harinder Singh, 42 I. C. (Pat.) 142. 

(4) Sadho, 152 I C. (AT 108 

(5) Mahesh Dutt Singh. (1920) Pat. 127. 

(6) Ala Muhammad, (1923) L. 692 ; distin¬ 
guished incontra Rahman, (1926) L. 521 ; to 
the same effect, Feroze Dm, 1111. C. (L.) 443, 
Venkadu, (1930) M. 532 ; Sadho, 152 I. C. (A.) 
108. 

(7) Budhu v. Ml. Lachminia, 7 C. W. N. 599 ; 

Poresh Math Sircar, 33 C. 295 ; Gowardhan Das, 

(1907) P. W. R. No. 38 ; Kadrutulla, 39 C. 781, 

followed in Ramchandra, 55 B. 725. See also 

9 C. W. N. 599 ; Babu Hasanali. 30 Bom. L.R. 

653, contra. It vitiates the conviction, Allah 


Dad, 75 I. C. (LT 731. 

(8) Poresh Math Sircar, 33 C. 295 (304) 

(9) Sit a A hit. 4 O. C. 168. 

(10) Dasarathi, 36 C. 158, Maharaj Singh 

53 I. C. (NT 488. ' 

(11) G( rripati, 12 I. C. (M.) 216 ; Allah Dad 
75 I. C. (L.) 731. 

(12) Poresh Nath Sircar, 33 C. 295 (304)* Si fa 
Ahir, 40 C. 168; Ranga, 9 I. C. (M.) 727. ’ 

(13) Manaruddi, 35 C. 718. 

(14) Dasarathi, 36 C. 158. 

(15) Gorripati, 12 I. C. (M.) 216 ; fadubaz 
Singh, 52 I. C. (Pat.) 494. 

(16) Birjubhukan, (1923) N. 100. 

(17/ Sabir. 22 C. 276; Poresh Nath Sircar 
33 C. 295. 

(18) A hi Ionian, (1928) Pat. 405. 
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1390 Where the common object of an unlawful assembly was stated to be the 

causing of obstruction to measurement and demarcation of khas mahal land and the 

prosecution failed to establish that the land on which the riot was alleged to have 

taken place was in actual possession of Government, the Court held the charge as 
laid not proved. 1 6 

° PP ? sin § factions > though each forming an unlawful assembly 
cannot be both charged and tried jointly as they have not both the same common 

i c T !i C X may ha \ e each the ob ^ ect of fi g ,ltin £ but the object of an assembly 
, t0 h * ht vvlth ■ ls not the same a s of the assembly B to rout A. The proper proce- 
dure in a case of opposing factions is to hold two separate trials, the members of each 
taction being made witnesses against the others. A conviction for rioting cannot be 
supported where the common object of the six accused was stated to be to assault 
the complainant, but the Court found that the object of three of the accused was to 
seize the complainant s cattle.® It is, of course, not open to the Appellate Court 
to invent a common object not specified in the charge. 1 2 3 4 5 A smaller number than 
nve might be convicted if there is evidence that live or more persons had taken pait 
m the riot. But unless at least five are shown to have the same common object 
they cannot be convicted of rioting. 6 Where a person was charged and convicted 

U ion 7 and sectlon 323 his convi ption cannot be altered in appeal to one under 
s. *>0. A person cannot be convicted of rioting and the causing of hurt where 
le has not been charged for it. 8 But it is not illegal to charge a rioter both for 
rioting and the causing of hurt or grievous hurt and the rest of his confederates for 

a man charged under this section cannot be convicted under 

s. 552. ° 


1392. The charge should run thus:— 

s * ( na,ne aH( t office of Magistrate, etc.) , hereby charge you (name of accused), as 


That you on or about the-day of-at-were a member of an unlawful 

assembly and in prosecution of the common object of such assembly, viz., committed the 

offence of rioting, punishable under section 147 of the Indian Penal Code, and within my 
cognizance. 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge.” 

1393. Essentials of Unlawful Assembly. —For a general commentary 
on the essential ingredients of rioting, reference should be made to s. 141 (§§ 1327- 

1331). In order to justify a conviction under this section all the five points noted 
before should be proved. 

1394. In the first place there must be proof of the assemblage of five or more 

rioters. The mere presence of five or more persons does 
Assemblage of Five, not constitute their assembly unlawful; since some of them 

might be Spectator hand particeps . 11 It is on the prosecution 
to show that the assembly was unlawful in the sense that term is used in this section. 
And there must be a finding to that effect in the absence of which the High Court 
would set aside the conviction. 12 The nexus which binds the assembly is the presence 
of a common object. It must also be found. 13 That object must, of course, be 
unlawful. In order to be lawful it must fall under one or more of the five sub-clauses 
of s. 141. It is not necessary that the object of the assembly should be initially 


(1) Panchanan, 52 I. C. (C.) 881. 

(2) Sheikh Bazu, 8 W. R. 47 ; Durzoola , 
9 W. R. 33 ; Surroop Chunder Paul, 12 W. R. 
75 ; Hossain Baksh, 6 C. 96 ; Bachu Mullah 
v. Sita Ram Singh, 14 C. 358 ; Chandra Bhuiya, 
20 C. 537 ; Haibat, (1881. P.R.No. 22 ; Nawab, 
(1881) P. R. No. 26; Saifulla, (18821 P. R. No. 
15; Nga Shwe Ya, (1884) 1 Bur. 275; Nga Shwe 
Zan, (1885) 1 Bur. 331. 

(3) Aminulla, (1922) C. 191. 

(4) Akbar, (1924) C. 449. 

(5) Ramadhin , (1924) A. 230 ; Ramaswamy, 

14 M. L. W. 588. 


(6) Sinnaswami, 16 M. L. W. 326. 

(7) Mahankali, (1924) M. 375, contra; 
Sabir Hussain, 63 I. C. (A). 157. 

(8) Genu, 26 I. C. (C.) 152. 

(9) Katwary Rai, 39 A. 623, Daulat, 

2 Luck. 264. 

(10) Strinivasalu Naicken, 39 M. L. T. 
409 ; But held that a person charged under 
this section might be convicted of affray 
under S. 160.— Gulabchand, (1927) N. 163. 

(11) Ramaswamy, 69 I. C. (M.) 380. 

(12) Mahesh Dutt Singh, (1920) Pat. 27. 

(13) Sabier Husain, 63 I. C. (A.) 157. 
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unlawful, what is however, necessary is that no assembly is unlawful, unless its 
object is shown to be unlawful. But this is not all. Besides being unlawful, the 
assembly must use force, the use of the least amount of which would suffice to satisfy 
its requirement. 1 The general principles governing the offence have been set out 
under section 141. It is proposed here to supplement that commentary. 

1395. Cumulative Sentence.— It should also be noted that rioting is a 
general offence, and other offences of a mote specific kind may be committed therein 
In that case the question arises whether the rioteis cannot be punished both for riot¬ 
ing and the other offence. It has been held in some cases that since rioting involves 
the use of force, the rioters should not be convicted twice over for committing a 
single act, such as for example, rioting and trespass, 2 rioting and hurt, 3 and even 
giievous hurt, 4 but this view is explained in other cases to be confined only to cases 
m which it is not possible to identify the actual assailants, that is to say where 
they are only constructively guilty of that offence under s. 149 s But other cases 
do not i' ■ cognize this distinction holding that, since the use of fence is a necessary 
ingredient of the offence of rioting, its use could not be treated as a distinct act and 
separately punished. 6 But of course this, would not justify the use of unlimited 
foice, and it is obvious that if in the course of rioting any member commits a specific 
o f mee, he is liable to be separately tried therefor. For example where the common 
object of an unlawful assembly was to assault the police-officers in the discharge 
of their duty, and hurt was actually caused to some of them, the accused could 
not be convicted both under this as well as section 332. In such a case, the proper 
course is to convict the accused for the specific offence committed by them 7 But 
should evidence as to who committed the specific offence be lacking it is not necessary 
to frame a separate charge under section 332.» So where the common object of 

Lfie assembly was to overawe the police in the lawful discharge of their duties the 
Use O criminal force for that purpose being a necessary ingredient to constitute 
rioting, the accused could not he punished twice over for the same act once for 
noting, and then again for assaulting a public servant under section 353 of the ('ode. 9 
Such was also the view taken in a case where in order to execute a sentence of the 
1 auchay.it the accused seized the complainant, blackened his face, placed him on 
a donkey and took him round the village whereupon they were convicted both of 

aside^ ** a * S ° S ' 1)Ut thcir C0IU- iction for the latter offence was set 

1396. The same rule applies whatever mav have been the offence which 
constitutes the unlawful object of the assembly. Il may be mischief theft or abduc¬ 
tion. So where several persons were charged with rioting and theft, and the common 
o Jject of the assembly by which the rioting was caused was theft, it was held that 
mev could not be convicted, both for theft as well as rioting, when the latter was 
fut an element of the former. 11 So where an accused person was found with several 
o tiers to have entered upon another’s land with the common object of cutting 
, K ‘ Cycling crops, and in prosecution of that common object hurt was caused 
it was held that the accused could not be convicted and sentenced for criminal 
trespass as well as for rioting, inasmuch as the common object of the riot and the 
intention in the criminal trespass were substantially the same. 12 It has 
However, been held in some cases that a person may be legally convicted both for 


Das, (1907), P. W. R- 


(1) Nemdhari Singh, 61 I. C. (Pat.) 833 ; 

Kanin Neva, 9 I. C. (C.) 455. 

(2) Kesireddi, 8 I. C. (M.) 880. 

(3) Nilmony Poddar, 16 C. 442, F. B. 
toll owed in Ponniah Lopes, 57 M. 643. Fakira 
1 I. C. (I..) 331. 

(f l Mangal Singh (1916) P. R. No. 31. 

15) Mohur Mir, 16 C. 725; Ferasal, 

*65; Ram Angntha Singh, 40 C. 511; 

M'hpal Singh. 41 C. 836. 

S,i 6 J, H ,Z d Ji Singh ’ 10 I' C - (I-) 278; Mangal (12) Bhup Singh, 8 C W N 305- 4 .-ft 
Sjngh (1916) P. R. (Cr.) 31 (no separate Munshi, 22 I. C (C.) 764 ' An/f 

sentences for riot and grievous hurt). 
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(7) Gowardhan 
No. 38. 

(8) Sundar Singh, 15 I. C. (L.) 92. 

(9) Ramdihal, 3 C. W. X. 174; see s. 71 
and Comm. 

(10) Koram Singh, 67 I. C. (C.) 729. 

Ml) Mithoo Singh v. Gopal Lai, 3 C. W. N, 

761 ; following Nilmony Poddar, 16 C. 442. 

F. B.; Chandra Mohan Singh, 56 I. C. (Pat ) 
512. 
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noting as well as for causing hurt,’ or grievous hurt ; 1 2 but a Full Bench of the 

Calcutta High Court has held otherwise. 3 But this was a case in which the person 

was accused of .grievous hurt by application of section 149, on which ground 
it was distinguished in two cases of the Punjab Chief Court, 4 who held that there 
the offence of rioting was not itself complete until the grievous hurt was actually 
inflicted, that is to say, the causing of the hurt was itself the form of force or violence 
which constituted the offence of rioting. In any case, it is not open to the Appellate 
Court to alter a conviction of rioting under this section with the common object 

of ejecting the complainants from their homestead land to one under section 323 
in the absence of a specific charge thereunder. 5 

1397. As observed before, where any of the rioters is identified as causing 
hurt and grievous hurt, he alone is convicted of the specific offence found proved 
against him. the rest being convicted of noting, unless of course the case falls 
within the tenns of s. 34 or s. 149. 6 Where the infliction of such injury cannot 
be ttaced to any offender the courts rest content by recording a conviction under 
thior the next section. 7 Where the unlawful assembly composed of the 
accused became a riot by the causing of hurt and grievous hurt, it is not legal to 
pass separate sentences for the two offences of rioting and hurt or grievous hurt.® 
So where the accused had been convicted of rioting in that they were alleged to 
have attacked the police and obstructed them in the discharge of their duties as also 
of s. 332 upon the same facts the Court upheld the conviction under s. 332 and 
quashed it for rioting. 9 On a charge for rioting it is not legal to convict a person 
of assault or abetment of assault. 10 It has been held that where the common 
object charged was criminal trespass, the accused might be convicted of trespass 
though not specifically charged for that offence. 11 


1398. No Rioting. —It is possible to enumerate several cases in which there 
was no rioting. For example, where a number of persons went up to rescue another 
who was assaulted, and in doing so, some of them inflicted huit and one of them 
who could not be identified, dealt a fatal blow, it was held that all the members 
could not be convicted of rioting as there was no unlawful common object, but that 
those who had caused hurt should be convicted of that offence. 12 A person who 
exceeds the right of private defence may be guilty of the offence proved against 
him but lie can be only convicted of that offence and the sentence passed on him 
lenient. 13 It was held to be no riot wheie the accused went armed to turn out a 
party of men who had taken possession of, and ploughed up their land, upon which 
the accused had sown and harvested the crop. As observed before, mere disturbance 
of possession is not dispossession. 14 

1399. In one case three parties were involved. Party A had grown the 
crops. Party B cut and carried them away and stacked them in the field of 
party C. A went armed to recover their crops. C used force to resist A. The latter 
hit back. They were held justified in using such force as sufficed to repel the attack 
and recover their crops. 15 


(1) Raniadhin, 2 A. 139; Dungar Singh 
7 A. 29; Mohar Mir, IS C. 725. 

(2) Per shad, 7 A. 414 F B.; Bisheshar, 
9 A. 645; Jafir Khan, (1885) P. R. No. 32; 
Tokha, (1895) P. R. No. 8; Bhagwan Singh, 
(1901) P. R. No. 4, (F. B ) ; contra Mangal 
Singh, (1916) P. R. No. 31; Chhida, (1926) 
A. 225. 

(3) Nihnony Poddar, 16 C. 442, F. B. 

(4) Nur Khan, (1894) P. R. No. 31; 

Bhagwan Singh, (1901) P. R. No. 4, F. B. 

5) Lai Mohan, 28 C. 293. 

6) Ranga Koravan, 9 I. C. (M.) 727. 


(7) Fateh Sher, (1913) P. W. R. 35. 
21 I. C. 593; SundarSingh, (1912) P. W. R. 14, 
15 I. C. 92. 

(8) Bishna, (1922) L. 405. 

(9) Kallu. 67 I. C. (L.) 721. 

(10) Muthukanakku, 65 I. C. (M.) 862. 

(11) A riff Mims hi, 22 I. C. (C.) 764. 

(12) Ambika Singh, 1 Pa*. 212. 

(13' Bagri, 36 I. C. (L.) 450; Mihan Singh, 
(1914) P. R. No. 28, 26 I. C. 652. 

(14) Sambu Pillai, 35 I. C. (M.) 823. 

(15) Babur am, 19 I. C. (C.) 951. 
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148. Whoever is guilty of rioting, being armed with a deadly weapon 
Rioting armed with or with anything which, used as a weapon of offence, 
deadly weapon. is likely to cause death, shall be punished with impri¬ 

sonment of either description for a term which may extend to three years, 
or with fine, or with both. 

[. Deadly weapon —s. 144]*^: 

1400. Analogous Law.—This section bears the same relation to the last 
section as section 144 does to its predecessor. The offence for which the enhanced 
penalty is here provided is aggravated by the presence of deadly weapon (§ 1346). 

1401. Procedure and Practice.—The offence under this section is cogniz¬ 
able, and warrant may issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not compoun- 
ddble, and triable only by the Court of Session, a Presidency Magistrate or a Magis¬ 
trate of the first class. 

1402. Proof.—The points requiring proof are all those required to establish 
an offence under the last section (§ 1385), in addition to which must be proved the 

following :— 

(6, That the accused was armed with a deadly weapon, or with something which used 
as a weapon of offence was likely to cause death. 1 

1403. Charge.-The charge should specify that the accused was armed 
with a deadly weapon, and it r hould then run thus : — 

I {name and office of Magistrate etc.,) hereby charge you (name of accused), as follows.— 

“ That you——on or about the-day of-at-, were a member of an unlawful 

assembly and did, in prosecution of the common object of that assembly, namely, commit 
the offence of rioting with a deadly weapon (or which used as a weapon of offence was likely 

to cause death) to wit-and thereby committed an offence punishable under section 148 of 

the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance (or the cognizance of the Court of Session). 

"A.nd I hereby direct that you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge." 

1404. Meaning of Words.—“ Whoever . being armed," i.e., only the 

person so armed can be convicted under this section. 2 For the meaning of the 
other words used in this section reference should be made to the commentary under 
section 144, where the terms here used have been explained. 

149. If an offence is committed by any member of an unlawful assem- 
• Every member of blyin prosecution of the common object of that assembly 
unlawful assembly or suc h as the members of that assembly knew to be 
guilty of offence com ij^iv to be committed in prosecution of that object 

of common object. every person who, at the time of the committing of 

that offence, is a member of the same assembly, is guilty of that offence. 

[ Offence — s. 40. Unlawful assembly — S. 141.] 

1405. Analogous Law.—A person may be constructively liable for an 
offence which he has not actually committed by reason of his being a member of a 
conspiracy to commit such offence, or because lie was a member of an unlawful 
assembly, the members whereof knew that an offence committed by one of them 
was likely to be committed, or that it was the common intention of all to commit 
such offence. The first case is covered by s. 120-A, the second by this section and 
the third by s. 34. The distinction between these three cases of constructive 
liability has been dealt with under s. 34. 3 

1406. Procedure and Practice.—The procedure on trial for an offence 
under this section depends upon the nature of the offence committed. The offence 
is, however, in any case non-compoundable. Where riot was committed by two 
opposing factions, they must each be separately tried. 4 Since this section mixes 


(1) But in Mudurupavalagadu, 96 I. C. 
1 58— held accused need not be so armed. 

(2) Ratan Lai. 8 Luck. 570. 

(3) Cf s. 34 Comm. §§. 270-275 


(M.) (4) Hossein Buksh, 6 C. 96 ; Chandra Bhuiya 

20 C. 537 ; Haibat, (1881) P. R. No. 16 ; Lai 
Triloknath, 1 Oudh 75; Nga ShweZan. 1 Bur. 
331 ; Nga Skive Ya, 1 Bur. 275. 
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wattKtS;" <* ««*««. 

e - §-> offences under s. 147 and s. 452. 1 r committln g the offence ; 

this section P»'" ts for proof establish an olfcnce Dn(Ier 

('! Til-!I" H CrC WaS a , n uuiawful ass embly : (S. 141 & com ) 

2 rhat the accused was a member thereof ; (S 142) 

4 ?w ! C , mtCnti rf 1!y j ° lnt ' d ° r cont * nue d in that assembly • 

$ 5S S- ,ilM b> * ■—*« ~«»My; 

(«) either in prosecution of the common object of the assembly or 
(b) such as the members of the assembly knew to be likHv h 

ted in prosecution of their common unlawful object a commit- 

»=££553 

lnioiiity, whereas s. 525 punishes the actual offender. 4 

certain! 409 ' , Char ge.—The charge framed under this section should state with 

This is of coni sc C eenernn he exac . t na f ure of the charge brought against the accused, 
it is mu’i.ri f • ’ f nera l y true ln ab cases . but it is especially true in a case where 

whom*he was° In company = to^a c^ h ! mself - but b T others with 

not only to snerifv So la a casc tned h V a Jmy, »t is the duty of the judge 

section exoresslv Hr T™" <>h|CCt in the char S c - but in commenting upon this 
for a constructive off W tlCir attent ' < ?I 1 to the common object. 6 A person charged 
of the substantive ( ^ lce ’ e ' £•’ s - read w 'th this section, cannot be convicted 
person U ? der S 3 ? 5 ' 0n the oth er hand, it is said that a 

this section''thm"hl 353 a1 ° ne might be convicted of that offence read with 

re erence to the nr S !r WaS n0t j° charf?e(L But this case was really decided with 

decision 6 f,r nmitt' udlce caused to the accused and should not be taken as a 
decision to. omitting a specific charge under this section. 8 # 

1410. The charge under this section should run thus 

and °ff ice of Mag,,t, ate, etc.), hereby charge you (name of accused), as follows .— 

assembly 'andTn prosecution 1 *!!? th^r day w- at -- were a member of an unlawful 

one of the memhmHu ‘ ■ , f h< “ ^ ommon object of which, namely,- (specify the object) 

bv tindersSn 149 , aSSen ^^ ly ‘jT^sed (specify the offence) to-.and you are there’ 

punishable under section _ 'VfiT t c , na C 0< * e ' R u '' t Y °1 causing the said offence which is 

tho cognizance of th r t f°c Inchan Penal Code, and within my cognizance {or within 
e co " niZanC e oi the Court of Session or the High Court). 

said charge” 1 hereby direct that you be tried (in case of committal by the said Court) on the 

i •, , 14:11 • Principle.—The Court prescribes three cases of constructive liabi¬ 

lity, some ot which would overlap in practice. The widest liability is where two 
r more persons agree to commit an illegal act, in which case they become members 
a conspiracy, but not of a criminal conspiracy punishable under s. 120-B for 
U uc 1 one °* ^ lern mus t do some overt act in pursuance of the agreement. This 


(1) Sheo Nath, 97 I. C. (L.) 804. 

(2) Suba Ahir . (1927) Pat. 27. 

(3) Rasul, (1889) P. R. No. 4. 

( 4 ) Ahh i Misserv. Lachmi Narayan, 27 C. 
o66. 

Mahton, 11 C. 106 ; Dasrath 
Mandal, 34 C. 325. 


(6) Mangan Das, 29 C. 379. 

(7) Per tap Rai, 56 I. C. (Pat.) 231 ; Qadir 
Baksh, (1925) L. 539 ; Abhi Missar v. Lachmi 
Narain, 27 C. 566 ; Kudrutullah, 39 C. 781 ; 
contra, Dhian Singh, (1915) P. R. (Cr.) 16. 

(8) Ramasray Ahir, 7 Pat. 484. 
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section requires the consensus of five persons to do an unlawful act piohibited by 
S. 141, in addition to which, in order to create a liability under this section, theie 
must be proof that the accused knew that the offence committed by one member 
of the assembly was likely to be committed by any of them. As such, the rule 
here enacted is, as regards the mens rea, somewhat wider than that enacted in s. 34, 
Though both deal with constructive liability, that is to say, liability for an act not 
actually done by the accused. 

1412. Meaning of Words.— Offence in this section means an offence 
punishable by this Code, and not by a special or local law, e. g., the Railway’s Art.’ 

I n prosecution of the common object In prosecution here means in furtherance 
of the common object 2 “ Object ” is distinct from "intention" mentioned in 
s. 34. A and B both start to kill C. A intends to do so because he is C's enemy ; 
B because he wishes to rob him. Here the object of both .4 and 11 is to kill C, but 
their intentions differ. 3 The prosecution must be both in fact as well as in intention, 
" or such as the members of that assemble knew to be likely," m which case the 
offence need not be in prosecution of the common object The word “or" is 
disjunctive and divides the two proviso.-,. I he knowledge of likelihood must come 
home to all the members, and not onlv to some of them' Indeed, if the knowledge 
of some only were sufficient, the test would be easy to satisfy, and the rule as good 
as neutralized, for, the actual offender would be presumed to possess such knowledge 
and that alone would be sufficient to fasten liability upon all. The word " knew " 
is not the same as “ might have known " and implies the existence of facts from which 
a ceitain inference is so irresistible as to amount to a certainty. 4 This knowledge 
must be shown to exist at the time of the commission of the offence and not know¬ 
ledge acquired in the light of subsequent events. 5 “ livery person who is—a 
member : 1 he words " at the time of the commission of the offence ” are important 
and imply that only persons who continue to be members of the unlawful assembly 
up to the time the offence is committed, are liable for it. 

1413. Conditions of Constructive Liability. This section bears a close 
analogy to other sections of the Code, e. g.. sections 34 and 111. The former section 
is more general, and it makes co-responsibility depend upon common intention. 
Section 111 defines the liability of the abettor for a different act done, if it is inter 
aim done in pursuance of the conspiracy,or if it was the probable consequence of the 
a >c men . These provisions are closely analogous to the provisions of tins section 
under which the liability of a rioter for the act of his confederate is made to depend 
upon similar contingencies. It is, indeed, evident that were it not for this section 

he accused s case would have been met by either of those sections, but this section 
ins been enacted to declare him liable as a principal, and not meielv as an abettor. 
But in so enhancing his liability the section takes care to restrict it by three exacting 
conditions which must be all st.ictly fulfilled and the non-fulfilment of any one is 
sufficient to absolve him. The section is not intended to subject a member of an 
inlawful assembly to punishment foi every offence which is committed by any 

e T e - S d 'T g tll , C time the >' are “gaged ‘he prosecution of the common 

thrpeml AsMlm ' l > r that th( ; ; fj used was a member of an unlawful assembly, 
J f “ p conditions must be fulfilled before he can be held responsible : (a) the 

or miff have bee " c,,mmit ted in prosecution of the common object (§ 13281* 
or (b) the offence must be such as the members knew to be likely, and (c) the accused 

^ U 135 r Ve T b he en fi r a r m ^ ° f the assembly at the time the ofence was commuted 
1355). I he first condition would cover an offence committed. 

1414. Prosecution of the Object.—Now, by a member of an unlawful 
assembly engaged in prosecuting the common object, and acting with the numose 

executing such ob ject, the commission of which executed or extended to execute 

Thaikkottathil, (1924) M. 338. ' ‘ ' oa t c^Vn- Z 191 ^ P * R * No - 15, 

(2) Ramaraja, 53 M. 937 (942 ) R 737 >. Dlal Singh, (1926) L. 419. 

(3) Barendra Kumar Chose 52 C 197 ( ,«l VTT/ c S h R ' 101 • 

*05*, W C. 197 (6) Mehapal Singh, (1914) P. R. IQr.) 26. 
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the common object fhe second condition refers to an offence committed by such 
member, acting with such purpose, the commission of which did not execute or tend 
o execute the common object, but which offence was likely, to the knowledge 
ot the members of the assembly, to be committed by a person so engaged acting 
with such purpose.’ The third condition is obviously necessary, for a’person 
cannot be held responsible for an offence committed by an assembly from which 

te had withdrawn, and the object of which he may no longer have approved This 

gives even a rioter a locus pcenitcntice. 

1415. Prosecution of the Common Object.— The test whether an offence 
is committed in prosecution of the common object is, whether the common object 
is prosecuted in fact as well as in the intention of the doer. 1 2 No offence can be 

eld to execute the common object, unless the commission of that offence was 
involved m the common object. When that is the case, every person who is 
engaged m prosecuting the same object may well be held guilty of an offence which 
ulh.s or tends to fulfil the object which he is himself engaged in prosecuting. In 
one sense the prosecution of the common object is conterminous with the existence 
of the unlawful assembly. 3 In other words, there is an unlawful assembly only 
so long as there is prosecution of the common object of the assembly. In this 
sense the insertion of the condition in the present section would be as mis¬ 
leading as it would be meaningless. In order, then, that an offence be held to have 
reen committed in the prosecution of the common object what would appear to be 
necessary is, that it must be immediately connected with that common object by 
virtue of the nature of the object. 4 For instance, if a body of armed men go out 
to fight, their common object is to cause bodily injury to their opponents, and in 
that case death resulting from the injury so caused would be homicide committed 
in prosecution of the common object. Take foi instance, the common case 

• ^ men trying to take forcible possession of land in the 

occupation of another. Here the aggressors had a “common object” in view, 
that object being the ejectment of the person in possession, if necessary, by the 
use of force. All members of the unlawful assembly would then be so far liable 
whatever may be their individual share in the crime. But suppose, one of the 
members of the assembly commits murder, will all the members be equally liable 
for his act? It is certain that if there was evidence that the members of the 
assembly were prepared and intended to attain the common object at all hazards 
of life, if necessary by murder, then the murder would be regarded as committed 
in prosecution of the common object. On the other hand, if the members of the 
assembly did not intend to go to extremes, it cannot be said that the murder was 
committed in prosecution of the common object. 

1416. But in such cases, the first condition can seldom be dissociated from 
the second. For suppose that in the case assumed, one of the members goes armed 
with a loaded gun, should the members then have presumed that there may be blood¬ 
shed and even murder ? It is evident that such a presumption cannot be made from 
the mere possession of a gun by a member of an unlawful assembly. 5 For they 
may be perfectly aware that their opponents being unarmed would offer no resist¬ 
ance. The question is, therefore, a question of fact to be determined upon all the 
circumstances of each case. If suppose, in the example given, the party in possessicn 
were unarmed and numerically inferior, the aggressors could not be deemed to know 
that dispossession was only possible with loss of life. In such a case if the persons 
in possession offer unexpected resistance, and one of the aggressors thereupon fires 
his gun, killing one of his adversaries, the other members could not be held liable 
for his act which was not done in prosecution of the common object.® But if in 


(1) Madat Khan, (18S7) P. R. No. 61. 

(2) DinBundo, 9 W. R. 19. 

(3) S. 141. 

(4) Sabid Ali, 20 W. R. 5 (8, 9), (F. B.,) 

followed in Hart Singh, 3 C. L. R. 49; Raghu- 
nandan, (1935) O. 52 ; Jahiruddin, 22 C. 306 ; 
Krishnaro, 5 B. L. R. 1023. Ahmed, (1927) 


S. 108. 

(5) Sabid Ali, 20 W. R. 5 at pp. 9 & 10. 
But see where dacoits started out armed; 
Dhian Singh, (1915) P. R. No. 15, 30 I. C. 
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(6) Sabid Ali, 20 W. R. 5 (F. B.) To the 
same effect Lekha Singh, (1933) O. 53. 
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such a case the unlawful assembly had been formed to commit an assault upon 
another person, the liability of the members might have varied, for the Court might 
then have assumed that the loaded gun was taken for that purpose. 

1417. The case would, of course, be worse where the rioters shout “ Mato ” 
and thereupon some of them draw swords, 1 or where all take part in the beating 
which ends in death. 2 In such case the criminality of persons other than the actual 
offenders, depends upon the nature of the common object, the necessity ot using 
force, the preparation made, and the resistance expected. A party of men proceeding 
to abduct a woman from the custody of her guardian, may well expect to encounter 
resistance. If, therefore, they all go out armed, it cannot but be presumed that they 
intended to use any force that the circumstances may require. In such case, the 
joint liability of all the members, for the death caused by one in the light is unques¬ 
tionable. 3 In another case the facts were these : About twenty-live men armed with 
lathies and soorkhis, and one with a gun, went to dispossess one Azim and to cut 
and carry off his paddy crop. Azim made a stand against his aggressor, dao in hand, 
threatening to attack any one who came upon his land. Upon this several of the 
accused got into the land and an altercation ensued. It led to abuse and one of the 
accused snatched the gun from another who was carrying it, and with it he shot 
Azim dead. The accused were all prosecuted for murder, but the Judges having 
differed as to the applicability of the Full Bench case A the matter was referred to a 
third Judge who found that the deceased had undoubted title 1 to the land, that the 
act of the accused was a " deliberate attempt to obtain by violence that which the 
law had declared to belong to the party assailed. They therefore knew that the 
use of violence was inevitable. The gun was carried by Tureebollah, who was the 
leader; and all could see and know that he carried it . I hev could, therefore, perfectly 
understand that the deadly use of the fire-arm was among the probabilitiesol which 
they took the risk ; in other words, that the commission of murder was likely to 
follow.” All the accused were, therefore, found guilty of murder. 5 Here it will be 
observed that the accused’s invasion on Azirn’s land was destitute of anv claim or 
title. The accused, moreover, knew that Azim would resent their aggression, and 
they had prepared themselves for the worst. 

1418. The case is covered by the rule that where persons prepare themselves 
to resist all opposition, they are then all jointly responsible for the result, whatever 
may have been their individual expectations (§§ 262-291;. So where persons 
encourage their confederates to strike, and thereupon an assault is committed, all 
have been held to be jointly liable for the result, 6 if they knew that it was likely. 
But where a party had started to give a severe beating to their opponents and in the 
course of the fight death was caused, but it was not possible to ascertain the various 
persons who struck each of the persons who were killed, though one of them was found 
to have been the first to knock down one of the deceased, it was held that he was 
guilty not of murder but of culpable homicide and that the rest of the assembly were 
all guilty of grievous hurt since it could be safely presumed that it was what they 
had all intended. 7 

1419. Liability Determined by Knowledge. —This raises the second 
question : Did the accused know that the offence committed was likely to be com¬ 
mitted in prosecution of the common object of the assembly? The expression “ knew 
to be likely to be committed ” imports at least an expectation founded upon facts 
known to all the members of the assembly, that an offence of the particular kind 
committed would be committed. It means something more than a speculation 
that such an offence might happen to be committed. 8 As Pontifex, J., remarked 
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acem » '» n^cf, p h artrS e th C e S sec,io,7 h md 0eS T 
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attacking and plundering a man’s house ; but from some cause such as a show of 
they had'disperTed 1 2 and' XlTt\V° pr ° secnt f that common’ object; and before 

-|r •»«>! :Si is 

common object but which was not committed in the prosecution of it. 3 

tiaj • J n °rf Cr t0 ™ al 5® a man liable under this clause two things are essen- 

X'ct / ^d (6) e that n a C n t^T in P^ion of fhe common 

that such an offence w\ ■ lil ni f Cn J ° Crs tbe unlawful assembly must have known 
quesSn is n.ninone nf f ' c , ommitted - I" this, as in the previous case, the 

?aseOf cou/setheIn It n d ^I )enden t upon the proved circumstances of each 
perception of a fact for °^ ' f ere s P.®j <en °J ls not > and indeed, cannot be, sensual 
mean consciousness of • w 7 / S ‘ stl t() be - Knowledge must then necessarily 

«“ ain Telult U TmMhi" T, wh,ch an as to the happening ol l 

attack another rnrtv nf ! Us , ^ ne men g° out armed with heavy lathies to 

five may be convicted of ~T ei V an( V mc tbem aIon e inflicts grievous hurt, all the 
which each and -dl of th » * usin ^ £ ri(n ous burt , for the grievous hurt was an incident, 
in the prosecution of c n H m mUS ’ as leasona ^^ c men, have known was likely to occur 
armed himself with n (J -i.^ corrlnion object. But if in such a case one of the accused 

caused? The n!nW’ S ot ier f have known that death was likely to be 

infer that death nmv h <l ? aS undoubtedly a fact from which the accused may 

it depends noon other e . Cause ’ but ^livelihood cannot be necessarily inferred, for 
ii uepencis upon other circumstances (§§ 1422-1425) 

lawful IssTmh1 v*!■ i S ^^ nstr y ct * ve Liability.—Now a person may join an un- 
indorses^ 7 ob J ect * bat b does not necessarily follow, that he 

their acts of whirl f ° ° f menibers sa 3' or do. Nor is he therefore responsible for 
induced^ bjVnSn t Was . not clearly cognizant. For example, two persons may be 
a Quarrel Thrv 1 ° <lSS1St bl . m ln Smashing his enemy with whom he had had 
Dlannod i Jifll u Y t0 ' end him thcir assistance so far,but if he had secretly 

shows that ml h u m anddoes s°- f he >' Cannot be held responsible for his act. 5 This 
ud to a , nl K rS .°i ltl Ut ! awdd asse mblv may have a community of object only 

ledcrp nnssps pH P 0Int ’ bevonci which they may differ in their objects, and the know- 
tho?r rnmmnr i ^ t ^ ■ member of what is likely to be committed in prosecution of 
but akn n o)J e c will \ ary, not only according to the information at his command, 

‘ ‘ CCOr ln ^ f° *l 1 c extent to which he shares the community of object, and 

Ip ‘ sequence t ic effect of this section may be different on different members of 

me ™ U tlssembl y® dealing with such cases, it is on the one hand, 
lecessary lor the protection of accused persons, that they should not, merely by reason 


(1) Sabid Ali, 20 W. R. 5 (12) (F. B.) 

(2) Sabid Ali, 20 W. R. 5 (10) (F B) 

3 Sabid Ali, 20 W. R. 5 (10, l’l), (F. B.) 
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om. L. R. 1023; Chundersunngjee, (1869) 
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ol their association with others as members of the unlawful assembly, be held cri¬ 
minally liable for offences committed by their associates, which they themselves 
neither intended nor knew to be likely to be committed ; on the other hand, il is 
equally necessary for the protection of peace that members of an unlawful assembly 
should not lightly be let off from suffering the penalties of offences for whit h, though 

committed by others, the law has made them liable by reason of their association 
with the actual offenders with one common object. 1 

. , 142 'f Fhe rtrst requisite of the rule is, that the person sought to be held 

liable lor the act of another should have been at the time of the commission of the 
offence, a member ol the unlawful assembly. If therefore being as such, he took 
part in the light, but being wounded he had to retire to attend to his own injuries 
be could not then be convicted under this section for murder, if subsequently 
committed in the fight if continued. 2 In such a case he may still cheiish a desire 
o rejoin us comrades, but being unable to encourage or assist them, lie could be 
said to belong to an assembly which lie was powerless to help. So if after the object 
o an unlawful assembly had been accomplished, one of the rioters entered into an 

n !i'n l ' 0 , , 1 i V r l l l 1 an ; J,tl :' r - c:msin K lli,n m i ,Ir Y. Other members of his party could 

u'l ° i 1 j l ) e ,,° r hls art ' tor ,ll( -‘ ‘■'immunity of purpose had then ceased So 
where was legally entitled to fish, and B illegally attempted to catch fish in 

watei hole, whereupon A s party came armed with sticks and drove off B and his 

men. who were ,,, full tight when C. one of Bs party entered into an altercation 

h D who was A s partisan and whom he struck with a fish-spear, it was held 

C t ,llone was liable for the specific injury caused tinder the circumstances 3 

• o It a number of men composing two parties .1 and 1J, go out to demand 

.and in doing so. they both abuse f . whereupon one/) ordered A to seize -1 and 

whi h’i^ H ‘ h - f r, S ’ meilns of securin Y him was to knock him down first, for 

men,her' T ? 'T a " d ld,led 1,im - Hcro party could no, be said to be 

r ' r I /• ,1, ! lawf : 11 f Semb,y ' ° f wl,ich •-> and his men were m« tnliers. And 

.-s regards ( , though lie had taken part in abusing .1, and though he was a spectator 

the scene enacted between A and A , he could not be held liable with A for the homi- 

t., d l! r , « >eC t a " S< ' ,( ! dld not sl,arc w,th him in that object, nor did he do anything 
abet A . In another case, the accused had started tinned with spears to forcibly 

' LTV n° ,Tlan fr, T tlle Cust,,<1 > ()f persons, who then knew, would resist her 

de endJ; a, If wl ',ch ensued the accused speared the woman and her 

wounded" W1 r 1 r v eS , Ut ! hat th< ‘ W,,man (iied of injuries and the others were seriously 

ine • LJ- W , aS ldd hat ’ S . 1,1C ° the >'. did n<)t start with the preconceit of bring- 

those minkhnKi C C<K i° r a ne ’* ie ord ~ v odence ot they could be convicted were 

those punishable under ss. 147 and 326.® 

commbmd 4 '.. ° f C< !" r f' a P ei ; s011 who j oins an assembly after an offence has been 
as-omhh f ca n ,(,t )C ' c d guilty of that offence by reason of his association with the 

of thT, y ’ , , W ? rds ° f thesection ref l" lre that he must have been a member 
arc rmWna h ‘i, 10 tlmeof the commission of the offence. If, therefore, offences 
it Ip , i r; 11 C( a d * lctllat i n £ bod y (d men » d is upon the prosecution to show that 
a ,d tn . r, e pe ™ ns of whom , the accused was one constituted an unlawful assembly, 

1 the oftence »n question was committed by any one of them under the cir- 

n Srlrt m S St ; lted n ' the sect,on - Durin g the Plague riots in Patna in 1900, the 
‘ . Magistrate appointed three prominent citizens, one of whom was Nowrangi, 

hLrf d constables, to carry out which order, one Baker, Inspector of Police, had 

whirl fi UtCd ' , He J ordered the three men t0 accompany him to the police station 
whirl they refused, upon which he ordered a constable to arrest Nowrangi 
whereupon the villagers assembled in large numbers, abused and threatened the police 
Nowrangi shook himself free of the constables and two other men ran up and seized 


0) Jahiruddin, 22 C. 306. 

(2) Per Norman. J., in Kabil Cazee, 3 B. 
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the constable’s carbine. The police then hastily retreated from the village. Some 
ot the \Tllagers and the three constables-elect were then prosecuted under section 353 
coupled with this section. But the Court held that the accused could not be convicted 
under section 353 of the Code, as the Inspector had no power to arrest Nowrangi, 
but that inasmuch as all the villagers had combined to assault the police, they were 
held guilty of rioting, though under extenuating circumstances. 1 


1425. Again, before other persons could be convicted under this section, it is 
essential that an offence must have been committed by any member of the unlawful 
assembly. I his evidently means that there cannot be a constructive offender under 
thissection,unless there is proof not merely that an offence was committed but also 
that it was committed by a person who was a member of the unlawful assembly. 
It, therefore, death was not the result of the injury caused by a member of the assemb¬ 
ly, who was charged as being only liable for it by reason of the provisions of section 
34. which provides for another case of constructive liability, he could not be said 
to have committed the murder so as to make the other members liable for it by a 
double construction. 2 


150. Whoever hires or engages, or employs, or promotes, or con- 

Hiring or conniv- nives at the hiring, engagement or employment of any 
ing at hiring of per- person to join or become a member of any unlawful 
sons i° in unlawful assembly, shall be punishable as a member of such 
assem y unlawful assembly ; and for any offence which may be 

committed by any such person as a member of such unlawful assembly, 
in pursuance of such hiring, engagement or employment, in the same man¬ 
ner as if he had been a member of such unlawful assembly, or himself had 
committed such offence. 

L Offence — s. 40. Unlawful assembly — s. 141.] 

1426. Analogous Law. —This section was not in the original draft and was 
added to approach those who could not be reached by the law of abetment. As 
such, it is probably too loosely worded, for whoever “ hires, engages or employs" 
another, is clearly an abettor. But this section has not been enacted to punish an 
abettor, but one who though not an abettor still " promotes or connives " at the 
formation of an unlawful assembly. A master may, for instance, ** connive " at 
his servant foiming a riotous assembly in his interest. He may even put him in 
funds for that purpose. In the former case he merely encourages by his acquies¬ 
cence, in the latter case he promotes the scheme by his active assistance. But in 
both cases his liability is the same, and it is in every case co-extensive with that 
of his mercenaries. 

1427. The provisions of this section should be compared with those of s. 157 
which are of even wider application. For while this section deals with a parti¬ 
cular unlawful assembly, section 157 refers to the harbouring, etc., of persons who 
are likely to be engaged in any unlawful assembly, 3 while section 158 punishes 
the person so hiring himself out. 

1428. Procedure and Practice. —The offence under this section is cogni¬ 
zable and not compoundable. In other respects it follows the procedure for the 
offence committed. 


1429. Proof.—The points calling for proof are :— 

(1) That some person was hired, engaged or employed to join an unlawful 

assembly ; . t 

(2) That this was done by the accused or that he ‘ promoted or connived 

his hiring, etc.; n 

(3) In the latter case, that he was aware of the fact that the person was egg 


to join an unlawful assembly ; .... 

(4) That the accused was legally bound to prevent the hiring, etc., 

(5) That he was physically able to prevent it; 

(6) That he did not prevent it, or do all in his power towards preventing it 


(1) Raman Singh, 28 C. 411 ; following 

Dal ip, 18 A. 246. 


(2) Jhuboo, 8 C. 739 (751). 

(3) Ram Lochan Sircar, 29 C. 214. 
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1430. Charge. —The charge should run thus :— 

“ I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you ( name of accused), as 
follows :— 

“That you-on or about the-day of-at-hired one- (or engaged 

or employed or promoted or connived at the hiring or engagement or employment of ) 
to join as (or become) a member of an unlawful assembly [ (if necessary add), and that the 

said-as a member of such unlawful assembly in pursuance of such hiring (or engagement 

or employment) committed an offence under section-of the Indian Penal Code) and you 

have thereby committed an offence under section 150 and are punishable under section- 

add the substantive offence) of the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance (or the 
cognizance of the Court of Session). 

“And I hereby direct that you be tried (in case of committal, by the said Court 
on the said charge." 


1431. Principle. —-The principle of this section has been already stated 
(§ 1426). It has been designed to meet a case of persons who are neither abettors 
nor participators of the crime committed by unlawful assemblies, but who, 
nevertheless, assist to bring unlawful assemblies into existence, and to whose 
co-operation and support they may owe their vitality of existence. Such a person is 
an “ aider "though not an “abettor’’ in the terminology of English Law, and his 
liability is here set out. 

1432. Meaning of Words. —“ Hires, engages or employs The last word is 
general enough to coverall that is intended to be conveyed by the three words. 
Hiring is engaging for a stipulated reward, and engaging is employing one for a 
definite purpose, while employing one is to make use of one generally. “ Promotes 
or connives at ”: These words are important. The “ promotion " ot hiring engage¬ 
ment or employment is the rendering of active support and assistance ; while 
“ conniving " is closing the eyes upon a fault. It is allowing it without encouraging 
or even approving of it. It implies a state of mind in which disapproval of the act 

is joined to a desire not to oppose it. "And for any offence . in pursuance 

of such hiring ,” that is, the employer is responsible for the act of his employee, done 
within the scope of his employment. 

1433. Liability for Criminal Connivance. —Though this section is per¬ 
haps too generally worded, still the class of persons it is intended to reach is clear 
(§§ 1426, 1431). Persons who are neither co-conspirators nor abettors, but who 
nevertheless, hire or employ men and thus call conspiracies and unlawful assemblies 
into being are no less guilty than those who counsel and take part in them. 
In one sense such persons are abettors, but the law of abetment requires proof which 
may be lacking in their case. If they keep aloof and leave the work of hiring to their 
agent or managei, the latter may be tried as abettors,but the former may probably 
succeed in evading the ordinary law. The section, therefore, extends not only to 
acts of instigation by masters, but also to acts of instigation when done by others 
under their direction or connivance. Three sections refer to offences of this nature. 
This section, it will be observed, deals only with the hiring of a person to join a 
particular unlawful assembly. In other words, there can be no offence under this 
section, unless there was an unlawful assembly with or without the new recruit hired 
by the accused. If, therefore, a person in possession of property engaged a number 
of lathials to prevent entry thereupon of his nephew, who was jointly interested 
therein, and the finding of the Magistrate was that he was collecting and harbouring 
men for the purpose of committing a riot, should he find it his interest to do so, it 
was held that the accused could not be convicted under this section, because there 
was no finding (a) that there had been any unlawful assembly of the men hired by 
the accused, and (6) that in the course of the assembly any offence had been committed 
for which the accused would be liable equally with those who were members of that 
assembly. 1 But the second condition is not a necessary ingredient of an offence 
under this section, and the first condition had probably reference only to the 
particular facts of the case. 


(1) Ram Lochan Sircar, 29 C. 214. 
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join or become a memb^oi'an^m^M Issemhf 10 " T'l^ ° f hiring a P erson “ to 
l ttes the existence of an unlawful assembly apart ’from’‘ ch ’ stri c tly speaking, postu¬ 
lated recruit, for no one can be said to inin' n , °, and independently of the 

assembly was already complete^ asan’unbwM unless su <* an 

four men united in an unlawful purpose within ~ V ‘ If ’ therefore - therewere 

the accused hired a person to join th3th, s 1 ] ?■ meanm S ° f Section 141 > a »d 

perly speaking he could not be convicted* of an oiWe'und Unlawful assembly, pro- 

sense, all that is necesLTIo complete^33 3 th f? have j° ined - In this 

with or without the person hired thorn •» under this section is, that either 

accused should have either hired th S 10U d )G an unlawfuI assembly, and the 
assembly. In thisrespect . co ™ lved at his hiring for the 

that may happen, and makes the lnrbnnn'^ Wldu .‘V’ lf provides for an occurrence 

who are likel? to be enS in anv ° r " blin g of persons 

hire or connive at the hiring 3 > ’■ . Lnder SCCtlon 150 th « accused may 

may not harbour him. Under section^V’the'n ° F f °[ m an anlawful assembly. He 
though he did not hire him Tt ' e accused may harbour such a person, 

unlawful assembly and l otll ^ SCC ,0n COntem Plates the existence P 0 f an 

however, warrants the co.nict ™ imminence - Neither of them, 

therein set out and on tbo s,,l. i P^ Ison without proof of the particular facts 

peace. So the mere assembling oOi'rmn ,° P r e v entirigan apprehended breach of the 

falling under either section "it „ i m one’s house is not an offence 

is not an offence ay he a ht sub J ect a " executive action ; but it 

only havtf somJufferio^obfecH^We^*^ 1 !! h^/s object ^ ?* T* Sh ° Uld »* 

cntioT, rte“ed h in? "L'T‘ n ^ " iS ,b “ S °" the P r “ C - 

l.ire.1 or had " promoted" ”1“ 1 ° CZT'i *!“ *«•« ,her 

Aperson whopnrnnnbPcmint • • i at , , 1 le blnn £ oi men tor that purpose, 

an abettor as the real nrom J G1I J aa unlawful assembly would probably be as much 

by active co ouerat?on ”Tn u ha , aSStmbl >'* Even promotion may be both 
ces ISs les^c ; US by I ; uhrect ass ’ s tance, as where a zemindar finan- 

any facilities he mav ho ^ ar T‘ V 1 mcn as . b * s own retainers. If he offers them 
It is not so difficult to p-TTrT G< a k rainst either under this section or section 157. 
hiringof men 1 fn, Promotion ” as to prove one’s connivance at the 

of the power or mntrr 1 aw 11 assemb l v - 1 he word connivance implies possession 

pi ievS th? I " ^^gconnived at. It is not the duty of every person 

formed fon^mipnti • •? . urdaw * ld assemblies, wherever and for whatever purpose 

has neither tho ri it ' ’ \/ S I10t connivance at the employment of men, where one 

ioolv to n . ! ^ n ?i the P ° WGr t0 P re vent it. The section can, therefore, only 

hirinV of mpn T W , K rc ie accused was under some legal obligation to prevent the 

^ u PUrp0 ?- , Thcre can be ™ connivance at an act without such 

have k-nnwWl f •? U J Ust be . bound to prevent the assemblage. He must 

Tf he rloo- 5^ °i. b)rmatl °n, and he must need physical ability to prevent it. 

r rim in l S n0 interb>rc through sheer helplessness, he could not be convicted for 
criminal connivance. 

151. Whoever knowingly joins or continues in any assembly of five 

Knowingly joining or or more persons likely to cause a disturbance of the 
continuing in assembly public peace, after such assembly has been lawfully 

afteMt^aT^een^om- co ^ Tlrnan ded to disperse, shall be punished with im- 
manded to disperse. prisonment of either description for a term which may 

exten d to six months, or with fine, or with both. 


(1) Rani Lochan Sircar, 29 C. 214. 
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Explanation.— If the assembly is an unlawful assembly within the 
meaning of section 141, the offender will be punishable under section 145 

, , 1436 ' . An alogous Law.—Reference to this section has already been made 

while discussing the analogous provisions of section 145. it should be read subject 
to the provisions of that section, and of section 127 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
which confers on a Magistrate and an officer in charge of a police-station, the power 
to disperse an unlawful or any assembly of five or more persons likely to cause a 
disturbance of the public peace. Refusal to disperse in obedience to lawful command 
thus made is punishable either under section 145 or this section, according to the 
character of the assembly (§ 1366). If the number falls short of five persons the 
case may be one for disposal under section 188 of the Code. 

1437. Procedure and Practice.-The offence under this section is comii 
zable, but summons should issue in the first instance. It ,s bailable but not 
compoundable, and is triable by any Magistiate, and may be tried summarily" 

1438. Proof. —1 he points requiring proof are:_ 

ill t ! lcrc u '* s an assembly of five or more persons ; 

o -, 1 1 hat ,k(J,v to c anse «i disturbance of the public peace • 

M) I hat it had been commanded u, tlisix-r-e 

(4) That such command was law fill- 

,S) TI, cu,an::,;::,::rio in the * i.a„ so 

(6) That he did so knowingly. 

1439. Charge. —The charge should run thus:_ 

follows :• - 1 iname ^ ° ffUe " f **•**»«•-*:) hereby charge you (,un, L of the accused) as 

assembly of five or mom persons I ikel v tocausjf.fistlbance of l lie’pub li v Te' v" ’ ‘ Vt' 

tliat such assembly had been lawfully commanded to disnersr. l n 1 v after kno ' vin g 

offence punishable under section ISl'of the Indian Penal Code anti Ti ■'’ >y 1 ()rnnntted an 

" And f hereby direct that you be tried on tlie said Sge “ " "‘ y ? ' 

11 f/ 440 : Pri ” ci P le - —Section 145 punishes continuance in an unlawful assem 

blv after it has been lawfully ordered to disperse. This section punches' the 

same act, where the assembly was not unlawful, but was “ likely to cause a distur 

bance o the public peace.” Such an assembly may have b2 £JS3v 
and it does not become unlawful after it has been commanded to disperse bit 

M-wtII 0 ! aS , C t T U r n(e IS , llk0ly t0 en(Ian .gcr public peace, law has armed the 
Magistrates and the police with power to disperse it by force if necessary and it 

effect! Ze (§ 1366). ° ‘° d ' SpeiSe after reC(,ivin P 'awful mandate'to that 

nr ft 144 V Mean,n £ of Words.—” Knowingly joins or continues " • The ioinine- 
The word”'‘T 1 ' 1 " 06 T» iaVC , ’ eCn after "knowing” the command to disperse 

disle^- Z'Tf\ he ™ *he n means "wilfully.” “ Lawfully commanded to 

disperse . The awfulenss of the command is its most essential element If the 
command was unlawful, there is no offence in refusing to obey it. Its lawfulness 
then must have been made obvious to the accused. In Bombay the command to 

A command by a Magistrate is insufficient. 2 Ct ' lyU/ ‘ 

for ,n U Z 2 ' D ' s « rde gy Assemblies.-This and the section 145 provide penalties 
for an offence which, m both cases, consists of the disobedience to the legal mandate 

of the law, the difference in punishment in the two cases being due to the fact that 

i W n the tb aSSembIy 0rd f e f d disper ? e WaS in thc ° ne case unlawL^it was not so 

pnblic t™qni!iity* r0h ' l> ' te ' " a “°" m °' «» s 'e 


(1) S. 200 (a), Cr. P. C. 

(2) Keshav, 60 I. C. (B.) 1008. 


(3) Mhd. Abdullah, IS L. 610. 
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1443. But in order to make a person liable, it must be shown that the 
command was lawfully given. This implies that the person commanding had both 
the jurisdiction as well as reason to order dispersal of the meeting. And they are 
both questions of fact, dependent upon the powers possessed by the officer ordering 
the dispersal as well as the grounds upon which it was ordered. The first question 
depends upon the construction of section 127 of the Procedure Code. That section 
empowers “any Magistrate or officer in charge of a police-station ” to command 
the dispersal of a turbulent assembly. It is then sufficient to show that the officer 
ordering the dispersal was either a Magistrate, stipendiary or honorary, or an officer 
in charge of a police-station—a term which necessarily includes his superior super¬ 
vising officers, that is to say, those who, though not actually in charge of a police- 
station, are still in superior executive control of it, or of the officer in charge of it. 1 

1444. The next question presents some difficulties. For it requires for its 
validity that the order should not be passed unless there is an assembly of five or 
more persons likely to cause a disturbance of the public peace. Here in the first 
place there must be an “assembly.” Now strictly speaking an assembly is “a 
company of persons gathered together in one place for some common purpose.” 2 
But this is not the sense in which the term has been used here, for it is immaterial 
for the purpose of this section, whether the assembly was stationary or moving, 
compact or scattered. 3 It is sufficient if there was a concourse of five or more 
men for a common purpose. If such an assembly existed, it is next necessary to 
see whether it was likely to cause a disturbance of the public peace. The question is, 
of course, one of fact, but it is one which it is for the prosecution to establish to the 
satisfaction of the Court. It is not sufficient to establish a charge under this section 
that in the opinion of the Magistrate or the police-officer who gave the command 
the assembly was likely to cause a disturbance of the public peace, 4 to admit the 
opinions of such persons in cases in which the legality of their very act is in 
question, would be to make them judges in their own cases. 

1445. Of course, evidence on the question of a future contingency must 
necessarily consist more or less of opinions, but they must be opinions based upon 
facts and not be merely arbitrary. If suppose a religious body of men march out 

in a procession, the likelihood of their causing a disturbance will depend upon their 

popularity in the neighbourhood, the temper and attitude of the people towards 
them and the existence of opposing factions interested in opposing them. So where 
the Salvation Army insisted upon their right to march out in procession through 
the streets of Bombay, in spite of an order prohibiting them fiom so proceeding, the 
Court considered the opinions of the policemen who knew the people of Bombay as 
obviously valuable, though “ the Magistrate himself must look to the surrounding 
circumstances, and from his own conclusions, whether the acts committed were 
reasonably likely to lead to a breach of the peace.” 5 But the legality of the order 
does not solely depend upon the imminence of danger to public peace. That is no 
doubt one conduct which renders the assembly liable to dispersal. But the lawfulness 
of the command does not depend solely upon that consideration. If it did, it would 
place a man’s liberty at the mercy of the mob. Suppose a number of Hindoos in 
accordance with their ancient rites have been in the habit of marching out in pro¬ 
cession with their gods through the streets of a town. Are they to be prevente 
from doing so, merely because a number of ruffians belonging to another creed ta e 
upon themselves to oppose theii procession ? Would it be a legal command to or er 
dispersal of the procession from the fear of persons riotously inclined? Woul * 
not rather be more legal to strengthen the processions by the assistance of the po ic 
and to vindicate its right undeterred by the threats of the opposing faction . 

1446. Such was the case of the Salvation Army already referred to (§ 

which the right of way was upheld inspite of a prohibition of the two Justices o_ 

(1) Tucker, 7 B. 42. (4) Murlidhar, H887) P. ^N°. 22 ; Tucker, 

(2) Webster. 7 B. 42 ; Cnrdhar Singh, (1922) L 135. 

(3) Tucker, 7 B. 42. (5) Per Kemball, J., in Tucker, 7 B. 4 . 
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Peace. It may be added that an exactly similar case arose about the same time 
and in connection with the same organization in Bombay, but in that case the rule 
laid down was very different. 1 In both cases the Salvation Army asserted their 
right to march out in procession, in both cases they led processions in spite of legal 
prohibitions. They were prosecuted in both cases, but while in England their right 
to proceed in procession was upheld, that right was denied in Bombay. This 
difference could scarcely be casual, for if the two cases were rightly decided there 
must be a difference in the laws of the two countries. But this is not the case lor 
in both laws, the right to proceed in procession is conceded, and in both it is 
made subservient to public peace. Why should then the Salvation Army have the 
light to march in procession in England, though they have no such right in Bombay ? 
The heterogenous creeds and population of the latter place may dictate a different 
rule of law, but it cannot change its construction. 

1447. It is submitted that the true rule applicable to such cases is this 
The Magistrate cannot prohibit a lawful gathering merely because it may endanger 
public tranquillity. To hold otherwise would be to place one section of the commu¬ 
nity at the mercy of another, who may from bigotry or other cause choose to oppose 
them. In such a case it is not only lawful but right that the persons exercising their 
lawful right should be assisted and those opposing them should be punished. The 
question then is one of justice and not one of political or public expediency, and the 
civil authorities would well be within thcii rights, if they vindicated the'liberties 
of the people, by the use of force, rather than suffer one sect to be overawed by 
the show of force by another. 

1448. But this is a rule which applies only when some substantial right or 
custom is endangered. It could not obviously be extended to every function, how¬ 
ever remotely connected witli the main rigid'. For example, it would be right for 
persons to march out in procession in accordance with their ancient usage ■ but it 
would be no denial of their right if they are restiained from marching wbh noisy 
bands and carrying the symbols of their faith, offensive to another community. 

152. Whoever assaults, or threatens to assault, or obstructs or 

attempts to obstruct, any public servant, in the 
discharge of his duty as such public servant, in 
endeavouring to disperse an unlawful assembly or to 
suppress a riot or affray, or uses, or threatens or 
attempt to use criminal force to such public servant 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to three years, or with fine, or with both 


Assaulting or ob¬ 
structing public serv¬ 
ant when suppressing 
riot, etc. 


[Public servant —s. 21. 
Affray—s. 159. 


Unlawful assembly — s. 141. Riot _ s. 146 

Criminal forces. 350. Assault— s. 351.] 

1449. Analogous Law.— The last section dealt with passive resistance to 
the lawful command of a public seivant. This section deals with active opposition 
offered to him. Consequently the enhanced sentence. 

1450. Procedure and Practice.— The offence under this section is cogniza 
ble, and warrant may issue in the first instance. It is bailable and not compoundable 

and is triable by the Court of Session, Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the 
first class. 

1451. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :_ 

(1) That an unlawful assembly was held ; 

(2) That an endeavour was made to disperse it; 

(3) That the person so endeavouring was a public servant * 

(4) Th s a uch th public s P e U ^antT rVant actlD « in th <= '^charge of his duty as 

(5) That the accused knew of it ; 

(6) That he assaulted, or obstructed, or threatened to assault or obstruct him or * 

use criminal force or attempted to use criminal force to 


(1) Tucker, 7 B., 42, decided on 28th September 1882 in which nr» r <f 
to the English rule ; probably its report had not then reached Bombay. eferenCe vvas ma de 
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1452. Charge.— The charge must specify the Derson assaults t. • 
sufficient to sav that thp * \ y son vaulted. It is not 

5 s 

under sections 147, 352, and this section. 2 convicted of offences 


1453. 


The charge may run thus : 


“ That you--on ~ or * about’ thl' ^ J f ge yOU {name °f acc ^ed) as follows 

to assault or used or threatened to use criinin^W ° f - assaillted (or threatened 

discharge of his dutv as such public servant^n^ d° * P V bl * c . Servant « in the 
assembly (or to suppress a riot nr^ffr vl ! fl m endeavouring to disperse an unlawful 

under section 152 of the Indian Peml ? /"' corrlmittecl an offence punishable 

of the Court of Session or the High Court) ’ “ " " 1117 C °S niza " ce l" the cognizance 


said charge/’ 1 hLI< by d,rcct that you be tried (in case of committal, by the said Court) on the 

protected if he acts in 3 moment of Eminent danger, and he is 

bestrictfv,'istifiLhle hfl° s n -, U "? er CoIour of h ! s office - though his act may not 

sion of death or erievon - i " < • 't, course otherwise, if his act causes the apprehen- 

°t death or grievous hurt in which case there is the right of private defence. 

force on a nubT ^servant the ° ffence descr j bed in the section consists of the use of 

that the^nublic servant ! f SC ° f bls du ^- h must therefore be shown not only 

so enS-ed Tn afs^,p n Per b Se ^ ,ml ‘ awful assembly. If therefore he was not actually 

in this section ' .w n 'n Id llm md ^ a , n °^ ence » but it is not the offence described 

an affray. It doosT-u f V f le . S , ectl( ? n s P ea ^ s on ^ v of an unlawful assembly, a riot and 

public peace snoken of ^ ei fi° <l i tlw 11 assem ^ v likely to cause a disturbance of the 

therefore would not m ZlV!° dSt sc ‘ rtl0n - The special provisions of this section, 

ing- such an assemhl ? V r? an assan ^ committed on a public servant while dfspers- 

separatelv sentenrpd - ersons ^ 0lin d tfiiilty under this section cannot be also 

tion of hurt constitnf 1T \.if T hectlons 332 anc * $33 of the Code, inasmuch as the inflic- 
t hurt constitutes the essence of the offence under this setion. 4 

Whoever malignantly, or wantonly, by doing anything which is 

Wantonly giving pro- illegal, gives provocation to any person intending or 

^cause not' mtent Rowing it to be likely that such provocation will cause 
fF / . . t the offe . nce of rioting to be committed, shall, if the 

offence of rioting be committed in consequence of such provocation, be 

if rioting be commit punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
ted term which may extend to one year, or with fine, or 

with both ; and, if the offence of rioting be not committed, with imprison- 
if not committed. ment of either description for a term which may 

extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

1456. Analogous Law.— This section deals with a person who does an illegal 
act which incites one to commit lioting, and when it does not amount to an instiga¬ 
tion of rioting, for in such a case he will be dealt with as an abettor. The section 
lather contemplates mischievous provocation of a person to commit the offence. 
But it is nevertheless merely a provocation, and falls short of instigation. Again, 
that provocation is not benevolent but malignant, not solicited but wanton. It 
may be an appeal to a man’s vanity oi his sense of honour. 


(1) Ferasat, 19 C. 105. 

(2) S. 235, ill. (g). Cr. P. C. 
03) S. 99. 


(4) Ferasat, 19 C. 105; Bana Punja, 17 B 
260. 
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1457. The words “ malignantly " and “wantonly" have been nowhere 
defined. They have only been used in this section, the word “malignantly" 
occurring once again in section 270. 

1458. Procedure and Practice.—The offence under this section is divided 
into two parts according as the provocaton given results, or does not result, in riot¬ 
ing. In the former case the offence is one in which a warrant may issue in the first 
instance, otherwise a summons should issue. In both cases the offence is cognizable 
and bailable. In either case it is not compoundable. Rut in both cases it is triable 
by any Magistrate. And if the rioting provoked lias not been committed it may be 
tried summarily. 1 

1459. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused did something illegal; 

(2) That it was done either malignantly or wantonly ; 

(3) That his act gave the provocation ; 

(4) That he knew that his act was likely to give the provocation ; 

(5) And that the provocation so given was likely to cause a riot ; 

(6) That a riot was committed in consequence of such provocation. 

1460. The last element is, however, not necessary to prove the offence. If 
proved, it aggravates the offence and exposes the offender to the enhanced penalty 
provided in the first clause. A conviction of this offence is not a conviction of 
an offence “ involving a breach of peace" within the meaning of s. 10(3 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, justifying the taking of security under that section. 2 

1461. Charge.— 1'fie charge should run thus 

I {name and office of Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you {name of accused) 
as follows:— ' ’ ' 

" That you-on or about the -day of- at - malignantly (or wantonly; by 

doing an illegal act, namely, —gave provocation to -—intending (or knowing it to be likely) 

that such provocation would cause the offence of riotine to be committed and thereby 

committed an offence punishable under section 153 of the Indian Penal Code and within 
my cognizance. 

And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge.” 

1452. Principle. —Law has always looked upon with disfavour officious 
inter-meddlers whether they provoked one to maintain a civil suit for the enforce¬ 
ment of his rights, or whether it provokes him to take Die law into his own hands 
and thus commit a breach of the peace. In the one ease the offence is one of main¬ 
tenance, and in tire other ttie offence is punishable under this section But the 

leading featuresof the two offences are thesame—officious interference with another 
person. 

1463. Meaning of Words .— 'Malignantly or wantonly ”• Malignantly 
means m diciously. 3 The word " m dig lity” m rms virulent enmity and “ malignant 
ly ” therefore means in a m annei viruleatly iai nical * ft imolies a disposition bent 
on evd. The word “ wantonly ” me ns recklessly, 8 thoughtlessly, without regard 
for right or consequences. It implies a disposition not evil, but reckless or 
mischievous. A man may do a thi ig iva itonly, when he has no reason to do it 
but he does it because he takesple ivireind fingit, though he knows that its conse¬ 
quences to others may be serious. “ Gives provocation to any person ” means rouses 
that person to anger, creates hot blood. “ That such provocation will cause riotine ” 
that is, it will cause a man to get angry so as to commit rioting which he would not 

have otherwise committed, but such provocation must fall ’short of instigation 
constituting abetment. 6 s< 

, , Criminal Provocation of Rloting.-This section deals with a some¬ 

what diffuse offence, which is neither abetment nor promotion of, or connivance for 
noting. 7 It is the provocat io n of a person r ioDag by the malignant or wanton 

(1) S. 260 {a), Cr. P. C. ~~ 

(2) Rahim at alii, 62 I. C. (B.) 401. 

(3) Per Ranatle, J., in Kahanji, 18 
758 (775). 

34 


B. 


(4) Webster. 

(5) Husain fiaksh, 29 A. 569 (571) 

(6) Ahmad Hasham, 57 B. 329 

(7) S. 150, 
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ed nfido 1'!!? aCt ' ^K PerS °? Wh ? appeals t0 another ’ s sense of honour or wound¬ 
ed pride maj or may not be guilty of an offence under this section Sunnnsc a mor, 

afr ddm T" ^ ^1 Sen ^ f °‘ dishon °ur caused by the abduction of his wife but he is 
at raid to avenge himself for want of assistance. His friend meets him and harm 

on the disgrace that had befallen him, and the ietribution that it calls for The 
Is his friend guilty 01 an offence under this section? ft is evident that he is not 

t i 0U . g , h he h ad given him provocation, he had not done anything which is illegal 

and what he did was not done malignantly or wantonly. ® 

, . 14 f 5- ,, So durin S the excitement of the Hindu-Mahomedan riots which 

bioke out in Bombay in 1893, the accused published a poem giving an account of 
tin outbreak, and incidentally exalting ceitain classes of the Hindu community 
will ^ brave resistance which they had offered to the Mohamedan rioters It 
d 1 Up Wlth an exhortation to the Hindus to fight again, and not be afraid of 

on ‘V 10 f CC ; USeC WaS pr f secuted :ind convicted under this section and s. 117 
r ..." 5 it, , 011 appeal he w is acquitted on the ground inter alia that his 

“Xt " " n0t f be ..regarded as an “illegal act ” nor was its publication 

case the nr i W ° n within the meaning of this section. 1 But in another 

case ; the accused were convicted for giving wanton provocation on the following 

a t he r f t‘n Ctl0 K S , of Maho ™ edans started with tazias for the local Karabala 

diffi It,' t? t th r? y b ° t l ( I ua r relle d lor precedence, and it was with the greatest 
d fficidtv that they were ultimately got to move on. They were prosecuted under 

Lr rH’« tlon and their conviction was upheld on revision, the Court holding that the 

word wantonly as used in the section merely meant “ recklessly ” and that the 

petitioners had acted recklessly in refusing to move on when ordered to do so 

and in wrangling and abusing each other when they were all in an extreme excited 
condition and armed with lalhies. 2, 

14o6. In order to sustain a conviction under this section, there must be 
(a) provocation given, ( b) malignantly or wantonly, (c) by doing an illegal act, Id) in¬ 
tending or knowing it likely that such provocation will cause rioting. In the case 
<ut cited, the accused fulfilled all these conditions. For in abusing and refusing 
o move on, they had done an illegal act. Their abuses gave provocation. It was 
done wantonly, and it was known by them to be likely to cause rioting, because 
)oth parties were in an excited state of mind and were well armed. But the ele¬ 
ment of illegality was wanting in another case in which the accused, a Hindu, had 
erected a shed without any permission, inside which he had installed the image of the 
goddess B.lawim. A Mihomedan procession passed by his doorway outside which 
the goddess stood exposed to view, to which the Mahomedans objected. He was 
then oidered to put up a screen to hide his deity from their view, but this he refused 
to d >, wheteupon lie was convicted under this section, but on revision his conviction 
wls set aisde by Oldfield, J.,who held that none of the elements required to establish 
a c we under this section was present to support the conviction. 3 

1457; I lie section requires that the accused must have done an act, and 
that act must have been an illegal one. It must have been, moreover, done 
malignantly or wantonly and with the intention or knowledge that it will probably 
provoke a breach of the peace. Now an act may be done wantonly, but it may 
not be done illegally and vice versa. Khusal Singh’s act in erecting a shed and ex¬ 
hibiting his goddess therein, may or may not have been an illegal act. But it could 
not be in any sense considered a wanton act unless the Mahomedans had previously 
warned him of their susceptibilities i 1 the matter, and even then there would remain 
the question of intention and knowledge. If five persons choose to cause provoca¬ 
tion they cannot hold another responsible for their misbehaviour. The provocation 
given must be such as would be likely to cause the offence of rioting to be committed. 
This may depend upon the temper and feeling of the person subjected to provocation 


0) Kill'll!ji, 18 B. 758. 

(2) Husain Baksh, 27 A. 569. 


(3) Khushal Sin ah, (1886) A. W. N. 23 
Gaya Prasad , (1928) A. 745. 
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and its knowledge by the accused. The illegality of the act must be judged 
by the general law governing the rights of person and property. The question of 
malignity or wantonness is a question of fact dependent upon the circumstances ot 
the case, and so is the question of intention or knowledge and the sufficiency 
of provocation to cause rioting. The accused, a Mahomedan, had killed a cow before 
sunrise, unobserved by the Hindus. It was held that, since the killing was neither 
malignantly or wantonly done, the mere fact that it might have hurt the religious 
susceptibilities of the Hindus, did not make the accused guilty ot this offence. 1 

153-A. Whoever by words, either spoken or written or by signs, 

Promotin'* enmity ° r by visible representations, or otherwise, promotes 

between Classes. or attempts to promote feelings of enmity or hatred be- 

tween different classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, shall 

be punished with imprisonment w hich may extend to two years, or with 
fine, or with both. 

, Expiunrtion. It does not amount to an offence within the meaning 

of this section to point out, without malicious intention and with an honest 

view to their removal, matters which are producing or have a tendency to 

produce feelings of enmity or hatred between different classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. 

<) . , I4b8 \ Anal °gtms Law. This section is new and was added In the Indian 

I cnal (.ode Amendment Act of 1898. 2 Its language is similar to that used in the 
definition ol defamation m section 499 of the Code. This section has been held to 
be no moie ancillary to the last section than section 124-A is to section 124 3 The 
explanation appended to this section and section 124 A, affording some measure 

tionTm m il l ° WaS contrasted with the sweeping provisions of'sec- 

ton 4 (1) of the I ress Act (since repealed), 4 which prescribed the penalty of forfei¬ 
ture for words published which ate likely or may have a tendency, directly or 

otherwise to do any of the things detailed in the six following clauses of that section. 

t t i ! 46 ?i‘ r he P r 7! slons of tllis section ma .V at times overlap those of s. 295-A 
added by the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1927. 5 

... 1 , 47 °- Pro^dure and Practice. -No prosecution ran he instituted under 

this section without the previous order or sanction of Government 6 The offence 

is non-cogmzable, but warrant may issue in the first instance. It is both non 

bailable and non-compoundable, and is triable by the Presidency or Fiist ('lass 
Magistrate. * v Jasi> 

1471. Proof. —The points requiting proof are :_ 

(3) That he did so maliciously. 7 

1472. Charge. —The chaige should run thus:_ 

folIows-L and ° ffiCe ° f Magistrate, etc.). hereby charge you (n a ,ne of the accused) as 

That you-on or about the-day of_at _ K , r _ , . . 

words- (or by signs or visible representations) promoted (or rttemntcd^ writin S) the 

unity ior hatred between (stoer.ifv the ri , cL<-\ ^ li;. tem P tcc ? . to promote) feel¬ 


ings of enmity (or hatred between {specify the pr0m0te > foel ' 

committed an offence punishable under section 153-A of the InXn Penal'cod"' ^ , the - r t!? y 
my cognizance. c maian I cnal Code, and within 

" And 1 h erob y (lircct th at you he tried on the said charge. 

(1) Abdullah, 49 T. C. C\b 776. 

(2) Act IV of 1898, s. 5. For the Report 

?QaS e n el ? C i t r C ° n \ , ? lttee * see Gaze tte of India, 

1896, Part V, p. 13. 

(3) JaswantRai, (1907) P. R. No 10 

(4) Act I of 1910.J 


(5) Act XXV of 1927. 

( fi ) s 196, Cr. P. C. 

(7) Which is the gist of the crime ; Hemen- 

tTc sr ■ f ‘ 927) ° 215 : ChakravarZ, 
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1473. Principle.—This section was enacted to supplement the law of sedi¬ 
tion, which was found to be insufficient to prevent the conflict of classes, for which 

it was obviously inadequate. This section may, however, be said to deal with the 
aetamation of a class as distinguished from the defamation of a person punishable 
unde r section 500 of the Code, or s. 295-A which deals with the defamation of leligion. 
1 lie object of the section is to prevent the various classes ftom coming into conflict 
by mutual abuse and recrimination. It has been held to involve moral turpitude 
entiTnig the High Court to take disciplinary measuie against a pleader convicted 


1474. Meaning of Words.— “Promotes feelings of enmity The word 
Promotion ” implies knowledge and intention to foster racial ill-feeling • the inten¬ 
tion being an express and not merely a constructive intention. 1 2 It is not enough 
that one uses words calculated to produce such a feeling. What is required is that 
one should actively encourage such feelings by the use of words chosen for that 
purpose. “ Hatred between classes ” : Imperialism is a system and net a class 
and therefore, denunciation of British Impelialism would not be punished under 
this section 3 any more than the denunciation of Capitalism, Socialism, Com¬ 
munism, oi Communalism would be so punishable. “ Feelinps of enmity or 

al or mutual ; and the classes may have been 
alieadv inimical. The offence consists of “ promoting ” or intensifying h< 
not begetting it. 


j 

:ving hatred, 


1475. Promotion of Class-hatred.—The chief ingredient of an offence 
under this section is the intention to promote hatred or ill-will between the several 
classes. Such an intention must, of course, be inferred from the nature of the 
words used and their effect upon the class referred to as also from the state of feeling 
between the two communities at the time of the act complained of. 4 5 It is not 
necessary that the class, as a class, should be held up to hatred or contempt. The 
means employed is immaterial, so long as that was the intention and it is likely to 
produce that effect. So an attack upon the private life of a Saint or a Prophet of a 
community, with the object of producing it, would be punishable under this section.® 
Such was the case of the Punjabee newspaper, the editor of which was convicted 
under this section under the following circumstances. On the 8th December 1899, 
one Rafat Ali, a police constable, died from laceration of the brain and haemorrhage 
caused by a violent blow on the back of the head, which was due to a fall from a horse. 
The issue of the Punjabee newspaper, dated 11th April 1906, contained two para¬ 
graphs in which it was suggested that the man died from a kick given by a European 
Police Superintendent and it was said not to be a solitary instance of a deliberate 
murder given out to be an accidental death. " How many poor Indians,” it went 
on to say, “ have been mercilessly launched into eternity in the past, for being 
mistaken for bears and monkevs, or for having so-called enlarged spleens.” It was 
held that both the editor as well as the publisher consciously intended to promote 
enmity and hatred on the part of the Indians towards Europeans, by publishing 
the above articles, and they were, therefore, held to have come within the scope of 
the offence, and their case was in no way saved by the explanation appended to 
the section. It was also held that for the purposes of the section Englishmen and 
Indians constituted two separate classes. 6 It was also held in the same case that 
whether the feelings which existed between the two classes were of indiffeience, 
or of friendship, or of enmitv of hatred, anything which tended to convert the two 
former into enmitv or hatred, or to increase the enmity or hatred, promoted feelings 
of emnity or hatred. 7 The question in each case is one of fact and intention. 

(1) Sharwani' 55 I. C. (A.) 560. 49 A. 856, F. B.Rel. in ChidaNand, (1930) 

(2) Chakravarty, 54 C. 59 ; Satya Ranjan, L. 350 contra in Rajpal. (1927) L. 590. 

(1929) C. 309. (6) Jaswant Rai, (1907) P. R. No. 10; Kan- 

(3) Zaman, A. M. A., (1933) C. 139. chanlal 32 Bom. I,. R. 585 \ Chid a Nand, 

(4) Satya Ranjan Bakshi, (1929) C. 309 ; (1930) L. 350. 

Chamupati, 13 I.. 152. (S. B.). (7) Jaswant Rai, (1907) P. R. No. 107. 

(5) Devi Saran, (1927) L. 594 ; Kali Charan, 
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Where, for instance, the editor of another newspaper inveigled against both “ Babus 
and Mehas" as robbing the poor and against the Christian Missionaries whose 
treatment of their converts before and after their conversion was contrasted, adding 
that they too were not free from the colour prejudice, the Court held the article 
foolish but not intended to arouse class animosity. 1 Similarly, a publication by 
the accused of a pamphlet which ridiculed the high priest of the Bohra Community 
exposed him to the penalty of this section. 2 


1476. I his section is closely analogous to section 124-A, and lias an inter¬ 
mediate place between that section and section 500 of the Code. For while section 
124-A deals with what may be called defamation of the State, this section deals 
with defamation of a class, while section 500 refers to the defamation of a person. 
The defamation of a class, may, however, be made by defaming a person as an 
example of that class, as in the case last cited. Again, the defamation of a person 
may even amount to sedition, as where a person, as a representative of the ruling 
iace is held up to ridicule or contempt, the object being to ridicule the Government 
through him. 1 he question then whether a certain writing of speech amounts to 
sedition of an offence under this section, or is morelv a personal libel, depends upon 
the intention of the writer or speaker as disclosed in his writing or speech. And for 
that purpose it is permissible to adduce the evidence of his other writings and speeches 
to prove or disprove his particular intention (§ 1203). If theie is such evidence, 
the actual effect that a writing or speech did produce upon any particular class 
would be .i question of secondary importance, hoi instance, there is a well known 
book published on Balm Fnglish, which holds up to ridicule and contempt the 
Balm class and the ridiculous mistakes they commit. It may have the effect of 
intensifying the estrangement between the two races, but the writer could not be 
convicted of an offence undei this section, because he had written the book to amuse 
and not to beget hatred between the two classes. But the same view cannot be 
taken of Macaulay s portraiture of the character of the Bengalees oi of Shakespeare’s 
portraiture of the character of the Jews. To them must then be applied the rule 
which exempts the poet and the historian from the ordinary standard of criminal 
law (§ 1207). But the production of even a classic drama calculated to promote 

( lass hatred may fall within the mischief of the rule, and such was the case with 

I he Mikado the staging of which was prohibited during the official visit of the 
Japanese fleet to Europe. 

1477. A fair criticism of the character of any two classes, intended to open 

their eyes to their own follies, is not an offence, whatever the two classes affected 

may think. But such a criticism must be sincere and not malicious, calculated to 

do good and not produce hatred. Here again the test is the intention to be proved 
as in other cases. 3 


154. Whenever any unlawful assembly or riot takes place, the owner 

Owner or occupier of or occupier of the land upon which such unlawful 
land for which an un- assembly is held, or such riot is committed, and any 
lawful assembly is person having or claiming an interest in such land, 

( shall be punishable with fine not exceeding one thousand 

rupees, 

if he or his agent or manager, knowing that such offence is being 
or has been committed, or having reason to believe it is likely to be committed 
do not give the earliest notice thereof in his or their power to the principal 
officer at the nearest police-station. 


and do not, in the case of his or their having reason to believe that 
it was about to be committed, use all lawful means in his or their power 


(1) Joy Chandra Sarkar, 38 C. 214 ; Rai Pal 
7 L. 15. 

(2) Rahimat 4lli , 62 I. C. (B.) 401. 


(3) Joy Chandra Sarkar, 38 C. 214; Dham - 
maloka, 10 I. C. (Bur.) 789 ; Deshbandhu . 
6L.L. J.162. 
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;; csajsss 

on to believe s. 26. Unlawful assembly—s. 14 1. Riots. ]46 l 

“^52*#?5S! 

becTnS EM3 r,oSs ed " ated “ “ d ”»* * g a,herin g sudd^" 

it* 

si “ y *^ 

St 01 a Second Class Magistrate. It may be tried summarily 
1480. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :_ 

jo! Unnn th t was the owner or occupier of the land ; 

m Ti P “? h h there was an unlawful assembly or a riot • 

been con^mHted °nrh 4 S ^ ° T "T? 8 "' knew that Jt was being or had 
(4) That the aco.^d It rea !° n t0 bcheve th at such riot had been committed; 

in his no we r tn th 1 S a ^ nt ?. r mana S er ) omitted to give the earliest notice 
in nis power to the nearest police ;3 

1 do^though° t USC P° wer to prevent the unlawful assembly 

^ ^ ^^r^inpfwf 0 ? t0 t * lat d was about to be committed and if the riot 

,- „ or unlawful assembly did take place, then— 

eiI ^ 0t ^ a ^ul means in his power to suppressor disperse the riot 

or unlawful assembly. r 

a/ oy a I. j. I , • I 1 his is an instance of tlie extension of the doctrine of 

art nr nmi superior to criminal law. It makes the master criminally liable for the 
r i op f ssion o his servant of the nature specified in the section. His liability 

nerpnt 5 n pend Up °r hlS knowled £ e of the riot or of the acts and intention of this 
HntiVc rf wnerh and occupiers of land have been invested by law with certain 

w llc 1 the Y are expected to discharge bv virtue of their 
n a s landhoJders. They are not unconnected with the use of land, and their 

thF S 01 1 Y lS decdared upon the assumption that as landholders they possess 
power o preventing the gathering of men upon their land, and to suppress or 
sperse c isorderly gatherings if they are so minded. The section was revei intended 
o punis i t le owner of land foi any riot committed upon it. It was merely intended 

o punis i t le owner who or whose agent or manager does any of the things speci¬ 
fied in the section. (§1478). 

,, . Meaning of Words.—“ Any person claiming an interest ” : The woids 

in eiest here appaiently means any right in the land as a mortgagee, lessee, 
remainderman or a reversioner. It would not include a person having a meie 
c arge or a license, or a light in the nature of an easement. Persons jointly interested 
in the land, e.g., co-widows, would be both liable. 6 “ His agent or manager” 
means one in actual charge of the management. " All lawful means in his power ” : 

He is not therefore entitled to shoot down every one so found upon his land. 

1483. Criminal Non-feasance of Landholders.—Three classes of persons 
are responsible under this section : (a) Owner, ( b ) occupier, ( c ) persons having 
or claiming an interest in land upon which an unlawful assembly or a riot takes 
place. These classes are wide enough to include almost any person, whatever 


(1) S. 45, Cr. P. C. 

(2) Nripendra, (1924) C. 1018. 

(3) Raja Bhagwan Baksh, 8 O. C. 418. 


(4) Saroop Chandar Paul, 12, W. R. 25. 

(5) Nripendra, (1924) C. 1018. 

(6) Siva Sundari, 39 C. 834. 
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may be his connection with or right to the land. But this is scarcely what the 
section was intended to lay down. For instance, a non-resident partnei or co- 
sharer, who had taken no active part in the management of the estate, could not be 
held responsible for not complying with the directions of the section. 1 On the 
other hand, a person in occupation of the land could not claim exemption on the 
giound that he was merely a squatter, and had no right to it. The section requires 
that if a person is a de judo owner or occupier of land, he is charged with the duty 
of preventing unlawful and riotous assemblies, though lie may be found to possess 
no title to the land. The same duty is cast upon persons who are in subordinate 
charge of land, such as lessees and mortgagees in possession. So where a land is 
owned by one, and is in the occupation of another, both are jointly and severally 
liable, and the same liability attaches to those who have, or even claim an interest 
in such land. But such claim must, it is apprehended, be something more than 
a bare assertion of a right. It must be a claim .supported by at least some 
show of title. 

1484. Now in order to establish an offence under this section, it is necessaiy 
to prove (i) that there was an unlawful assembly, oi a riot took place*, (?'/) that the 
accused is the owner, or occupier ol. or inteiested in. the land, (id) th.it either he 
or his agent or managei knew that theiioi was about to take place, (/?-) that knowing 
this neither lie nor the agent nor the: manager used all lawful means to prevent 
or suppress the riot, and (« ) that he did not give tin earliest notice to the polite. 2 
Knowledge ol the landholder, or oi his agent, is then-lore tin first essential eh mint 
ol an olience under this section. After knowhilge, tomes lm duty to prexent or 
suppress the riot. Now a person could not be held liable lor an olience under this 
section, unless it is shown that he had failed to do what he could have reasonably 
done. I*or instance, an owner or occupier of land on which an unlawful assembly 
is held cannot be convicted under this section unless there is a finding that the 
riot was premeditated. 3 4 But if it was premeditated, it is then immaterial that 
he did not come t< know about it, or that the land was managed by his agent or mana¬ 
ger who had kept him in ignorance of it. 

1485. 1 he provisions ol the section impost on iion-residcntial lane-holders 
and their agents, the duty ol maintaining the publit peat e and preventing unlawTul 
assemblies and riots on then estates, and the former are held responsible for any 
dereliction oi duty in this respect oil the part of their agents, and independently 
of any knowledge on their part, of the acts anti intentions of their agents . a lie is 
liable for the acts of commission, and omission not only of himself but also of his 
agent or manager. 1 he fact that the latter has made himself criminally liable 
under the section does not exonerate the principal or master. The latter is liable 
because tlie section enjoins on him a duty which it was upon him to discharge, 
for which he should have appointed a competent agent. 5 If he appoints an incom¬ 
petent agent he takes the risk, and he cannot complain. So the master was held 
liable under this section for the act of his agent who was present when a riot was 
held upon 1 i is land, and instead of suppressing or preventing the riot accompanied 
the rioters, and stood close by, while the riot was going on. aftei which he absconded. 
The accused was held to have had no knowledge of the riot, but nevertheless he was 
convicted under this section, it being held that he was responsible for the act of his 
agent. 6 In another case the title to the estate had vested in the adopted son. 1 ut 
the estate was managed foi him by three ladies who appointed a manager who 
created a riot apparently to promote his own ends. The three were all convicted 
because they had appointed the manager and in not dismissing him after the 
riot. 7 So in another case the accused was convicted of this offence because a 


(1) Radha Math Chowdhury, 7 C. L. R. 
289. 

(2) Raja Bhagwan Baks.hu, 8 O. C. 418. 

(3) Suroopchunder Paul , 12 \V. R. 25. 

(4) Kazi Zeamuddin, 28 C. 504 \Tarakant 

Das, 4 C. W. N. 891 ; Siva Sitndari, 39 C 


834; Pvavag Singh. 12 A. 550; Lekhraj, 1 A. 
L. J. R. 145; Hurnath Roy, 3 W. R. 54. 

(5) Hurnath Roy, 3 W. R. 54. 

v6) Kazi Zeamuddin, 28 C. 504; Siva 
Sitndari , 39 C. 834. 

(7) Siva Sitndari, 39 C 834. 
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riot had been committed upon his threshing floor though the registeied owner of it 
was his brother and the riot did not relate to the threshing floor at all ’ 

1486 It will be observed that the section prescribes a penalty for three 

venthm • J\' ‘K’ "T Y J ^ ° miSS1 ° n t0 S ive noticc i ( 6 ) abstention from pre- 
\ entmg , and (r) negligence to suppress an unlawful assembly or a riot In other 

words, it is the duty of landholders to prevent a riot before it is committed and to 

4 ,Cr 15 TTf aml •“ a,ly ’» ei' 0 .he earliest notteto 
police. 1 he question whether the notice was the earliest possible depends upon the 

ii foimation possessed by the landholder or his agent. So again the power to prevent 

am suppress a no threatened or committed depends upon the influence he possesses 

. tin means at hm disposal. But when a person is charged for not doing his best 

it > oi the prosecution to show what he could have done, which he had failed to do.’ 

J "i ( "u CaSC ° bs 1 crv ; ed: “ 11 ma - v be that Babu Rakhal Das Roy 
m iave used his influence with the ryots of the Paul party, and by that influence 

might have induced them to disperse and cease from rioting. But there is nothing 
to show that lie had any such influence, and could have induced them to disperse, 
oi that he wilfully kept out of the way, leaving the riots to take its own course. If 
we allowed the conviction to stand, it would be on some bare conjecture that he 
migdit have had some means of dispersing the riot, of which there is no evidence.’' 2 
As Stanley, J., added in a case under this section *' where entrusted to the Magistrates, 
the Court must always act upon ptoof and not on mere surmises.” 3 Such proof 
IT" K .” uen > n a case instituted and in the presence of the accused tried under 
/is Sl : < lon ' be r °cords of the rioting case are wholly inadmissible to convict 
cm or an o fence under this section. 4 Prosecutions under this and the following 
sections should be instituted without delay, having regard to the object of the 
law laid down in these sections, which is to impress upon landholders, their respon¬ 
sibilities and obligations in respect of riots and unlawful assemblies, committed 
mu ei circumstances mentioned in those sections, and thus serve as a wholesome 
warning not only to persons concerned but to others. 

155. Whenever a riot is committed for the benefit or on behalf of any 

Liability Of person pers ?. n who is the owner or occupier of any land re- 
for whose benefit riot s P ectin 6 which such riot takes place or who claims 
is committed. an y interest in such land, or in the subject of any dispute 

. , , which gave rise to the riot, or who has accepted or de- 

ene * lt therefrom, such person shall be punishable with fine, if he 
is agent or manager, having reason to believe that such riot was likely 
o e committed, or that the unlawful assembly by w hich such riot was com- 
i e was likely to be held, shall not respectively use all lawful means 

111 a ° r t * leir P ower t° prevent such assembly or riot from taking place, 
and lor suppressing and dispersing the same. 

1487. Analogous Law.—This section is the same as the last with the 
Ts.s 1 {ircumstances superadded, that the riot was committed for the person's 

eilc t. This is reflected in the unlimited fine that the section provides as the 
pena t} tor the offence. In two minor points this section must, however, he distin¬ 
guished from the last. That section is more general, and punishes a non-feasance not 
on y in connection with the riot, but also in connection with an unlawful assembly. 

1 . sectlon refers only to a riot, and an offence under this section is not complete 

until a riot is actually committed. As regards the persons, those liable under this 
section are larger than those held liable under the last section. For while under 
the latter section in order that a person may be criminalfy liable, it is necessary 
that he should at least have claimed an interest in the land. Under this section, 
however, a person who has derived any benefit from the riot or who was a party to 
any dispute whether or not connected with the land which gave rise to the riot 


0 Doma Sahn, 38 I. C. (Pat.) 1007. 

(2) Suroopchunder Paul, 12 W. R. 25 (26). 

(3) Tarakant Das, 4 C. W. N. 691 (692), 


following Brae, IOC. 338. 

(4) Eshak Meah, 7 C. W. N. 245; Sarat 
Chayxdra Shah Chowdhry, 1 Q. W. N. 301. 
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is equally liable. The object of the last section, this, and the next section is the 
same. They are directed to the punishing of persons to whom the origin of the most 
agrarian riots may be remotely traced. 

1488. Procedure and Practice.—An offence under this section is not 
cognizable, and summons may issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not 
compoundable, and may be tried by a Presidency, First or Second Class Magistrate, 
and is triable summarily. The points requiring proof under this section are these :— 

(1) That a riot was committed, which must be proved independently in the ca c e, 

the record of the riot case being excluded from evidence 

(2) I hat it took place with respect to some land, or that it arose out of some 

dispute ; 

(d) I hat the accused was the owner or occupier of such land, or claimed an 
interest therein, or claimed some interest in the subject of such dispute; 2 

(4) That the riot was committed for the benefit, or on hehalf of the accused, or tat 
the accused accepted or derived some benefit therefrom; 

(Si lhat the accused or his agent or manager had reason to believe— 

(«) that such riot was likely to be committed, or 

(/;) that the unlawful assembly which committed such riot, was likely to be 
held ; 

((■>' lhat the accused, his agent or manager did not respectively use all lawful means 
possible- 

(u) to prevent the unlawful assembly or not from taking place, or 
(/>) for suppressing and dispersing the same. 

I Jiis section isgenenilly wortli d but it is mani¬ 
festly directed against persons who encourage or connive at a riot, and who, at any 
rate, consider it as to their advantage. This presupposes at least a. reasonable belief 
into its imminence, and that belief is by the express words of the section made essen¬ 
tial to charge a man with criminal liability, and it must be established by the prose¬ 
cution. 3 I he fact that the riot was sudden and unprcmeditated, and such as tlieie 
was no reason to infer the accused could have anticipated, or thought likely to happen, 
would be sufficient for his exoneration, though it may have been to his interest or 
benefit. 4 So, where there is no evidence to show that an absentee co-sharer in a 
zaminadari takes an active part in the management, he could not be convicted 
under this section, after a resident co-sharer has been so convicted. 5 As befoie 

observed, the provisions of these sections are so general that they require a strict 
construction. 


156. Whenever a riot is committed for the benefit or on behalf of 

Liability of agent of person who is the owner or occupier of any land 

owner or occupier for respecting which such riot takes place, or who claims 

committor' 1 ' ri0 ‘ is any interest in suc . h land ’ or the subject of any dis- 

pute which gave rise to the riot, or who has accepted 
or derived any benefit therefrom, 


the agent or manager of such person shall be punishable with fine, 
if such agent or manager, having reason to believe that such riot was likely 
to be committed, or that the unlawful assembly by which such riot was 
committed was likely to be held, shall not use all lawful means in his power 
to prevent such riot or assembly from taking place and for suppressing and 
dispersing the same. 


[Unlawful assembly —s. 141. Riot —s. 146.] 

1490. Analogous Law. -This section merely extends the provisions of 

the last section to the agent or manager. The language of the two sections is in 
other respects the same. 


1490-A. Procedure.—Same as under s. 155, see § 1488. 

1491. Limits of Vicarious Liability.—These sections confer on the 
Magistracy powers of startling magnitude, so that, as observed by Pigot, J., “it 


(1) Betts v. Mhd. Ismail Chowdhry, 15 W. 
R. (Cr.) 76; Pramotha, 22 I. C. (C.) 767.’ 

(2) Pramotha Nath, lb. 


(3) Brae, 10 C. 338. 

(4) Hurnath Roy , 3 W. R. 54. 

(5) Harendra Lai Roy, 8 C. W. N. 908. 
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n Wn bent upon those entrusted with the exercise of such powers to act not upon 
inference or suspicions, but upon evidence, not upon surmise but upon proof ”* 
So where certain servants of an indigo factory of which the accused Brae was the 
manager, went armed with lathis and one of them with a gun, to the lands of which 
lawful possession had been delivered to same tenants, against the factory of which 
Thae was the manager, and a riot occurred in which one of the tenants was shot 

dead by one of the factory men, and Brae was thereupon prosecuted under this section 

and it was proved against him that on the morning of the day of the riot at 7 a m 
he had been seen riding in the direction or the lands in dispute, that later on in'the 
morning and before the hour of the riot at 10-30 a.m., or 11 a. m„ he had passed 
close to, and inspected the indigo growing on them. Brae was in the factory when 
the not took place, but took no steps to prevent it. He was convicted by the Magis¬ 
trate, but this conviction was quashed on appeal by the High Court, who held that, 
thus one Brae could not be convicted because the facts proved created a suspicion, 
hut not proof of what was essentially necessary to constitute an offence under this 
section namely, (t) that a riot was committed ; (it) that the riot, if committed, was 

committed for the benefit of the accused and (Hi) that the accused had reason 
to believe that a riot was likely to be committed. 2 


157. Whoever harbours, receives or assembles in any house or pre- 
Harbouring persons mises in his occupation or charge or under his 

ass ed iT an unlawful contro1 ; an y persons, knowing that such persons have 
c cni y been hired, engaged or employed, or are about to be 

hireC *’ en £ a £ e( * or employed, to join or become members of an unlawful 
assembly, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 


[Harbour —s. 136.] 

1492. Analogous Law.—This section as compared with s. 150 is of a wider 
application. The latter section dealt with the hiring of promotion of, or conni¬ 
vance at, the hiring of persons to join an unlawful assembly. 

1493. I his section deals with the harbouring of the persons, so or otheiwise 
lined. Under English Law one who harbours persons riotously inclined is punishable 
as an accessory. But this section is wider, inasmuch as it makes it an offence to 
receive persons before they have brought themselves within the pale of criminal 
law. Persons about to join an unlawful assembly may not be guilty of any offence, 
but a person who harbours or receives them is guilty of an offence under this section. 

1494. Procedure and Practice.—An offence under this section is cogni¬ 
zable, but summons must issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not com- 
poundable, and is triable by a Presidency, First or Second Class Magistrate and 
may be tried summarilv. 


1495. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That certain persons had been or were about to be hired, engaged or employ¬ 

ed, to join or become members of an unlawful assembly ,3 

(2) That the accused harboured, received or assembled them, in any house or 

premises under his control ; 

(3) That he then knew that the persons were as in (1) above. 

1496. Meaning of Words.—" Harbours receives or assembles ”: For 
the maening of the word harbour, see §§ 1298, 1302. The words " receive or 
assemble ” are more extensive than the word “ harbour,” which means to give 
shelter. The words receive implies the physical act of receiving without intending 
to give shelter, while assembling may mean either marshalling or collecting in 
a body. “ Or under his control ,” so that he has access to it. A house let is in the 
control of the lessee and not of the owner. The words imply any right even a 
license as gives access to the house or premises. ” Or are about to be hired , etc • 

(1) Brae, 10 C. 338 (341). (3) Samuel Aaron, (1931) M. 440 ; Radha- 

(2) Brae, 10C. 338 (341). ram an Saha, 58 C. 1401. 
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These words if not properly understood, may create a difficulty. They do not 
refer to a remote contingency of the men being hired, but rather to the imminence 
of an unlawful assembly for which the men had been bespoken. 

1497. What Harbouring is Prohibited. —This section makes the “hiring, 
receiving and assembling ” of certain persons an offence. The harbouring of persons 
who have already been employed to join or become members of an unlawful 
assembly presents no difficulty, for in such a case all that the prosecution has to esta¬ 
blish is that (a) the men had been so hired, (b) that the accused knew it, and 
(c) that he harboured, received or assembled them. As to the last, the term 
“harbouring” is again a term well understood, the significance of which has 
been explained in another connection §§ 1298, 1302. It implies that the men were 
specially engaged to commit a riot, and that the accused had, as such, given them 
shelter. Where, therefore, the accused had taken in his service men from a district 
where men have a well-known character as hithials, and a riot subsequently took 
place, the accused could not be convicted under this section for harbouring men 
about to join an unlawful assembly. 1 But what is " receiving or assembling ”? 
The word ” assembles ” may mean either marshalling or merely collecting. A 
person may, for example, assemble his forces at certain points of vantage with a 
view to use them to the best advantage, or he may merely collect them in one place 
before starting them upon their unlawful mission. If the men then knew the object 
of their meeting they would themselves be members of an unlawful assembly. 11 
they did not, they might be innocent, but even then the person who assembles 
them may be guilty under thi> section if he knew that they had been foregathered 
for an unlawful purpose. Again, a confederate may send a batch of men to another 
at a distance, and the latter may depute some one to receive them, or show them 
the way. if he knew of the purpose lor which the men had been indented for, 
he is guilty of this offence, though he may have taken no further part in the matter. 
But this is an extreme case. Ordinarily, a person is said to receive another, if he 
welcomes him, and renders him some assistance in finding food and shelter. He 
who gives him food and shelter “ harbours ” him, il he knew of the illegal pur¬ 
pose for which the men had come, otherwise he is not liable. 

1498. Principle. In making it criminal to receive persons who are not them¬ 
selves yet criminals, the section aims at cutting them off from all assistance, and 
thereby render their task more difficult, if not impossible. 

1499. The avenues of knowledge are many. It may be gained as much from 
the casual conversations of those interested in the approaching conflict, as from the 
attitude and demeanour of the hirelings; as much from the preparations made, 
and the precautions taken as from the plans discussed and the views expressed by 
those interested in the raid or contest. Such contest must be imminent and not 
remote, probable and not merely contingent. For instance, persons may discuss 
plans against a contingency which might never happen. The may have no present 
intention of committing a riot and no intention at all unless they are driven to it 
by the force of circumstances. In such a case, it would he stretching the language 
of the section too far to say that the men were about to be hired or employed to 
become members of an unlawful assembly. 2 So, where the Magistrate found 
that the accused had collected and harboured men for the purpose of committing 
a riot should he find it to his interest to do so, the High Court set aside his con¬ 
viction, holding that as the section “ contemplated the imminence of an unlawful 
assembly, and the proof of facts which in law would go to constitute an unlawful 
assembly,” the accused could not be convicted for what was a mere preparation 
against a possible contingency. 3 The fact that the same persons had formed an 

unlaw 1 ul assembly may be some evidence of their intention, but it is no ground 
for a proceeding under this section. 4 


(1) Rad ha Nath Chowdhry, 7 C. L. R. 289. 

(2) Ram Lochan Sircar, 29 C. 214 (217). 

(3) Ram Lochan Sircar, 29 C. 214 (217). See 


this case further discussed under s. 150, ante. 

(4) Radharaman, 58 C. 1401. 
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Being hired to take 
part in an unlawful 
assembly or riot- 


or to go armed. 


158. Whoever is engaged or hired, or offers or attempts to be hired 

or engaged, to do or assist in doing any of the acts 
specified in section 141 shall be punished with impri¬ 
sonment of either description for a term which mav 
extend to six months, or with fine, or with both, 

and whoever, being so engaged or hired as aforesaid, goes armed 

or engages or offers to go armed, with any deadly 

offence is likelv m ™ aP °? Tu Wi ? ^” ything Which used as a weapon of 
either descrinHrm f SC . death - shall be punished with imprisonment of 

or whh both 3 may 6Xtend t0 tWO years - or with fine - 

th . nff !^°°' ( Analogous Law.-™* is the last of the set of sections dealing with 

ful assernhl ° n °- a ° < ^d, t ma * <e . s d P enal to hire oneself out to assist in an unlaw- 

orescrThed h, 11 ? lll } g ' T i 1C SeCtl °" 1S divided int0 two P arts < and the punishments 
L 1 each de P cnds u P on the weapons possessed by the hireling—and 

n turahv^T reaS ° n ' P ° r a . person who g° es armed with a deadly weapon, 
naturally strikes greater terror into the minds of people than one who is unarmed. 

1501. Procedure and Practice.—An offence under this section is cogni¬ 
zable, but summons should issue in the first instance, unless the offence falls under 
the second clause in which case a warrant should so issue. But it is in either case 
bailable though not compoundable, and it may be tried by a Presidency, First or 
Second Class Magistrate, and is triable summarily. 

P°* nts rec l u iring proof under this section are:— 

( ) iat the accused offered or attempted to be hired or engaged ; or was in fact 
hired or engaged ; 

(2) I hit the object of it was to assist in doing any ol the five acts provided 

under s. 141 ; r 

(3) Thar the accused offered to go armed or went with a deadly weapon. 

1503. Being Hired for Unlawful Purpose.—This section completes the 
uitena, of cases in which law seeks to bar out rioters by penalizing their aiders 
and abettors, employers and supporters. It cuts the ground from under their feet 

• . — 1 ’ °r suffer an unlawful assembly or a riot to take place 

on their land, or from which they in any way gain an advantage. It punishes 
those who hire and those who harbour mercenaries for the purpose, and the latter 
are themselves punishable under this section. 

1504. As to these last, the section looks upon them with varying gravity 
according to tlie nature of the arms borne by them. If they were not armed with lethal 
weapons, they are not visited with punishment of the same gravity as when they 
make themselves formidable by the possession of those weapons. 

1505. I he section speaks of (a) an offer, (b) an attempt, and ( c ) an engage¬ 
ment to assist in the doing of an unlawful act. A person who merely purposes to 
assist, would thus bring himself within the penalty of the section, though his proposal 
may have been promptly refused. Law regards an offer made as a facility given 
to a person to riot, which it is its object to discourage. It therefore visits 
those who offer and those who join with the same punishment. A person who 
“ attempts " to be so hired or employed is similarly treated. An attempt in this 
sense is only an offer carried a step higher. 

1506. It has already been seen as to what constitutes a deadly weapon, 
so as to aggravate the crime (§ 1362). 

159. When two or more persons, by fighting in a public place, 

disturb the public peace, they are said to “commit 
an affray.” 

1507. Analogous Law.—This definition of affray 1 corresponds with its 
definition in English Law. ‘'Affrays," says Blackstone, “are the fighting of two 


Affray. 


(1) French “ affraier” meaning terrify. 
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or more persons in some public place, to the terror of His Majesty’s subjects ; for. 
if the fighting be in private, it is no affray but an assualt.” 1 The gist of the offence 
consists in the terror it causes to the public. There can be no affray in a “ private 
place.” It may be an assault or something more, but it is not an affray. An affray 
is an offence against the public peace because it is committed in a public place and 
is likely to cause general alarm and disturbance. No quarrelsome or threatening 
language whatsoever will amount to an affray. 2 But if the language used be such 
as to amount to an assault, it may become an affray if it is committed in a public 
place. And if it involves five or more persons it may amount to a riot, if it was 
premeditated, otherwise it is still an affray irrespective of the number. An affray 
differs from a riot inasmuch as it cannot be committed in a private place and does 
not require five or more persons, and is sudden and not premeditated. 3 

1508. What is a Public Place.—A public place is a place where the public 
go, no matter whether they have a right to go or not. If the rublic resort to a place 
without let or hindrance it is a public place, though, strict y speaking, they may¬ 
be trespassing. 4 Many shows are exhibited to the public on private property yet 
they are frequented by the public -the public go there. 5 There are some places 
which are by their very nature public, others which are public and private at times 
An omnibus,® a public urinal, 7 a market, a public street, a public ferry, a passenger 
train, and a goods yard of railway station 8 are instances of the former. A public 
garden is not necessarily a public place at all hours, but only when it is open to the 
public, and so a railway station and platform is only public when a passenger train 
is expected, it is not a public place at other times, and not even when a goods train 
is expected. 9 So a goods train is not a public place, for the public do^not travel 
by it. A private garden is not a public place, though the public may have an access 
to it at times. 10 A Court of Jaw, a Church, mosque ora temple 11 are similarly 
public places during the hours the public have access to them. So are a hospital 
a Town Hall, a theatre or other place of amusement. A Caravan Serai is however 
by its nature always public, and so would be hotel, a Dak bungalow and other 
places intended for the reception of travellers. But a boarding house is not a public 
place, for it is not open to the public, though some of the public may avail them¬ 
selves of it. A public house is only public during open hours, after which it is 
private, and so would be a grog shop in this country. A school or college is not a 
public place, because the public do not go there, and the fact that the'public are 
permitted to pass through it for convenience does not make any difference There 
is a distinction between an act done in public, and an act done in a public place In 
England, some statutes make acts penal which are done in public others make 
acts penal which are done in a public place, so that in the criminal statute law in 
England the distinction is, it will be observed, between doing an act in public and 
doing an act in a public place. 12 The same distinction is observable in the Acts of 
Indian Legislature. The offence here contemplated must be committed in a public 
place, and in the presence of the public without whom there can be no breach of the 
public peace. A private chabutra adjoining a public thoroughfare may be public 
because it is exposed to public view, but it is not a public place unless the public had 
a right of access, or were used or permitted to have access to it. 13 

1509. In order to constitute an affray, there must be not only fighting 
but it must cause disturbance of the public peace. 14 The familiar example of 

(fi) Holmes, 22 L. I. (M. C.) 122 

( 7) Harris '1871) L. R 1 C. C. 282 ; but 
see Orchard, (1848) 83 Cox. 348. 

(8) Cowasji, 26 B. 609. 

(9) Mad an Mohan, (1883) 3 A. W N 197 

(10) NgachetKy. (1885), S. J. L. B„ 333. 

(11) 1 Weir 71. 

(12) Sri Lai, 17 A. 166. 

(13) Ibid. 

(14) Babu Ram, 53 A. 229. 


(1) 4 Black, 145, citing 1 Hawk, P. C. 
134. 

(2) 1 Hawk P. C.. s. 2, 487 ; 4 Black, 146 ; 
Angappa Ansar, (1892) 1 Weir 71. 

(3) 1 Hawk P. C. 65, s. 3 ; but contra in 
Lokenath Kar, 18 W. R. 2. 

(4) Per Coleridge. C. J., in Wellard, 

14 Q. B. D. 63 (65, 66) ; Ramharanlal, 13 

N. L. R. 68. 

(5) Per Grove. J., in Wellard, 14 0. B. D. 
63 (63, 67). 
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this is a drunken brawl in a public street where two or more persons shout at and 
pull about one another. The fighting here spoken of means a quarrel accom¬ 
panied by some use of some little force. For if the force used is considerable the 
offence may be criminal assault or hurt and not merely affray, which is an offence 
of the nature of disorderly behaviour in pubb'c. But mere abuse and the use of 
threatening language, however violent, is not affray. 

160. Whoever commits an affray, shall be punished with 

Punishment for im P nson ment of either description for a term which 
committing affray. ma Y extend to one month, or with fine which may 

extend to one hundred rupees, or with both. 

L Affray —s. 159.] 

a 1 *j*?" ^ na l°6° u s Law.—This section lays down the penalty for the offence 
described in the last section. Affray is an offence allied to riotous or disorderly 
oehaviour in public, for which the Police Act empowers any police-officer to take into 
custody, without a warrant, any person who within his view commits the offence. 1 

1511. Procedure and Practice. —An offence under this section is non- 

( ogniza )lc but it may be cognizable if it amounts also to an offence under section 

. o the Police Act. In either case summons must ordinarily issue in the first 

instance. It is bailable but not compoundable, and may be tried by any Magistrate, 
and is triable summarily. 


1512. Proof.— I he points requiring proof are:— 

io! I! lat d le accused and another person or other persons were fighting; 

(z) that such fight was in a public place; 

(3) That the fight disturbed the public peace. 

1513. I he evidence required to establish an affray is (a) that there was a 
fight, (b) that it was in a public place, and that (c) it led to the breach of the 
public peace Of course where a large number of persons commit an affray, 
specific evidence as to the acts of each fighter cannot be expected ; but only 
general evidence as to the accused taking part in it. So where two parties 
fought over their right to fish in a bhil, it was held that the men who punted the 
boats on which the fight took place, and in whose interests the fight on the boats 
took place were just as guilty as those who actually struck the blows. 2 

1514. Charge.—The charge should run thus :— 

^ ^ I {name and office of Magistrate etc.), hereby charge you ( name of accused), as 

That you—-—on or about the-day of-at-, committed offence of affray, 

and thereby committed an offence punishable under section 160 of the Indian Penal 
Code, and within my cognizance. 

And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge." 

1515. Characteristics of an Affray.—The general characteristics of an 
affray have been before set out (§§ 1507-1508). An affray should, on the one hand, 
be distinguished from an assault. On the other it must be distinguished from a iiot. 
It differs from the latter in that it is unpremeditated and sudden, and does not require 
five or more persons, and from both in that it is committed in a public place (§ 1508). 
Ordinarily an affray is a sudden quarrel between two or more persons resulting in 
fighting and a breach of the peace. But it may become aggravated either from 
the nature or character of the place where and the person against whom it is committed. 
For example, an affray committed in the Couits of justice or within their 
precincts, receives an aggravation from the fact that it implies defiance of the law, 3 
and want of respect to the Courts. And for the same reason affrays in a church or 
churchyard have always been esteemed very heinous offences, as being very great 
indignities to the Divine Majesty, to whose worship and service such places are 

m Act V. of 1861 s, 34. (3) 1 Hawk, P. C., c. 21, ss. 6. 10; c. 63. 

(2) Mohrr Sheikh, 21 C. 392. s.23. 
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Sudden Quarrel 


immediately dedicated. 1 So as regards persons, an affray may receive an aggrava¬ 
tion from the persons against whom it is committed, as where the offences of justice 
are violently disturbed in the due execution of their office, by the rescue of a person 
legally arrested, or by the bare attempt to make such a rescue. 2 

1516. It has been before remarked that an affray differs from a riot in 

that it is unpremeditated, being a sudden quarrel in which 
the people act on the impulse of the moment. So if a number 

of persons meeting together at a fair or market “ happen, on a sudden quarrel, to 
fall together by the ears, it seems agreed that they will not be guilt}'of a riot but 
only of a sudden affray, of which none are guilty but those actually engaged in it ; 
and this on the ground of the design of their meeting being innocent and lawful 
and the subsequent breach of the peace happening unexpectedly and without any 
previous intention.” 3 Bayley, J., considered this view untenable in view of the law 
enacted in section 141 under which an assembly which was not unlawful when it 
assembled may subsequently become an unlawful assembly. 4 But this observation 
was evidently made with reference to the facts of the particular case before him, 
and it cannot be laid down as a general rule that whenever five oi more persons 
quarrel they are, apart from the other facts, necessarily members of an unlawful 
assembly. Of course, an affray may become an unlawful assembly if it acquires the 
requisite attributes, but a sudden unpremeditated quarrel leading to blows can 
scarcely be so designated. 

1517. There can be no affray unless there is fighting, and that lighting 
. . is t nr causes a disturbance of the public peace. So where an 

turb Peace mUS S Assistant Station Master and a railway pay office peon fought 

on a railway platform when a goods train was in the station, 
and the Magistrate convicted them holding that the peace of the guard and the 
engine-driver of the goods train had been interfered with, it was held that there 
being no disturbance of the public peace, there was no affray, and that the case 
was one of an ordinary assault 5 


(1) 1 Hawk, P. C. C. 63. s. 23 ; for Statutes 
against brawling, see 5 and 6 Edw , c. 4 ; 
23 and 24 Viet., c. 32, s. 1. 

(2) 1 Hawk, P. C. C., 63, s. 22. 


(3) 1 Hawk., P. C. C. 65. s. 3. 

(4) Lokenath Kar, 18 W. R. 2. 

(5) Madan Mohan, (1883) A. W. N. 197. 



CHAPTER IX.’ 


OF OFFENCES BY OR RELATING TO PUBLIC SERVANTS. 

, h- h 1518 ' Topic . al Introduction. As this chapter is intended to reach offences 

which are commuted by public servants, and are of such a description thatThev 

can be committed by public servants alone, so the next chapter fchanter^ S 

deals with the contempt of the lawful authority of the pubIi c P servants in its 

various forms which can only be committed by members of the public relation 

to such public servants. As this chapter is intended to ensure probitl ImonS 

the public servants, the next chapter creates certain obligations on the p^rt of the 

public to assist public servants in the discharge of their duty It must not he 

understood that this chapter is an exhaustive Code for the' publR servants 

since the State can make rules for the conduct of its own servants thou/hh 

cannot regulate the morality of the public at large, beyond that implied the 

enactment of th.s Code. Misconduct and abuse of their power by persons other 

than public servants have to be left to be otherwise dealt with by the penal 
visitation of a criminal Code. y penai 

1519 . Those offences which are common between public servants and other 

L mibhc 5 s° r nt C ,°XT7’ arC ‘ 6ft tD the ^ en . eral Provisions of the Sode If 

criminal breach of trust If hp U f ,c mon ey, he is left to the ordinary law of 

mZ .mlhvthi Holm- a ly pre ‘ ends to have disbursed money for the 
public and by this deception induces the Government to allow it in his accounts 

his statement he is leTm (T ° f c H h . eat,n *- If he Produces forged vouchers to back 
his statement he is left to the ordinary law of forgery. There is no reason to 

punish these offences more severely when the Government suffers bv them than 

when private people suffer. Since the security of Government lies in the purity 

of its administration, without which it would lose both revenue and prestige A 

of Dubnc°serTants Ch and te Ih d u e lH n0t P J? vide Punishments for all kinds of misconduct 

ser . vants ’ and this th e authors were not unaware of. They also admitted 

o a the evnwh^TIhe V thiS Chapter are not generally proportioned, either 

to the e\ ll which the abuse of power produces, or to the deprivity of a man who, 

having been entrusted with power for the public benefit, employ^ that power to 

foubhc fun^ronar ty reve “ 4 ?* But the pe " a »Lv of an offence committed by 

sunposltion that h w7ii , h ‘ S PUbliC functions has been fixed on the 

which he will ° be ° nly a P ar *< and a small part of the penalty 

m-mv acts which fh 1 * S 1.'° tbe P ower °I the Government to punish him for 

Government to add tn n0t made Punishable. “ It is in the power of the 

Go\er Trent to add to any sentence pronounced by the Courts, another sentence 

wh.cn will often be even more terrible.” Such a sentence may consist of degra- 
rvTor 01 d,s ^ T } , ^ sa1 ’ the infliction of which must be left to the executive 

oppression * Wh ' Ch may be trusted to suppress and punish corruption and 

niinishP^'thJ^ ^ hapter makes the receiving of a bribe an offence while another 
punishes the gner as an abettor. 3 The authors did not, however consider this 

course advisable, being of opinion that, in many cases, the receiver’is the tempter 

the na!.,fe Ver f haS In other words, bribes in this country partake of 

•md hal m ,°d f e h f e- But the Le g islatur e has followed the normal law, 

d v ? the £'.y er and the receiver, criminally liable. Besides the 

T, ases ? f br . lbes ’ public servants are prohibited from using their office to 
benefn themselves in more indirect ways. The authors of the Code instanced two 
such cases, viz., a deposit made with a private banker who pays a heavy rate of 


(1) As to authority for institution of pro¬ 
secutions against certain public servants, 
see the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898 (Act 
V of 1898), S. 197. As to offering bribes to 
offences under the Bombay Land Customs 

Act, 1857 (XXIX of 1857), see S. 19 of that 
Act. 

For the purposes of this Chapter every 
Railway servant shall be deemed to be a 
public servant —see Indian Railways Act, 
1890 (IX of 1890) s. 137. Every manager 
or servant of the Court of Wards under the 


Bombay Court of Wards Act, 1905, shall be 
deemed to be a public servant within the 
meaning of this Chapter—Bom. Act 1 of 
1925, s. ‘ 1 (2) Bom. Code ; see also the 
Central Provinces Courts of Wards Act, 1899 
(XXIV of 1899), s. 19 (2), C. P. Code ; the 
Ajmer Government Wards Regulation, 1855 
(1 of 1855) s. 11 (2) Aj. Code. 

(2) Cf. Note E, Reprint, pp, 120, 121, 

(3) S. 109, Ill. (a). 

(4) Note E. Reprint, p. 126. 
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interest, and a house taken on low rent and furnished with costly furniture. 
Illegal gratifications may take other forms, which may be penalized by the 
promulgation of rules for the conduct of public servants made under s. 166. 
Gases not covered by that section would, the authors hoped, be dealt with by the 
executive Government. 1 


161. Whoever, being or expecting to be a public servant, accepts 

or obtains, or agrees to accept, or attempts to obtain 
Public servant taking from any person, for himself or for any other person, 
gratification other than anv gratification whatever, other than legal remu- 

respect Of an official neratlon ' as a motive or reward for doing or for- 
act bearing to do any official act, or for showing or 

forbearing to show, in the exercise of his official 
functions, favour or disfavour to any person, or for rendering or attempt¬ 
ing to render any service or disservice to any person with the Legislative 
or Executive Government of India, or with the Government of any 
Presidency or with any Lieutenant-Governor, or with any public servant, 
as such shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to three years, or with fine, or with both. 


Explanations .— 14 Expectin': to 

pecting to be in office obtains a 
belief that he is about to be in 


be a public servant If a person not ex¬ 
gratification by deceiving others into a 
the office, and that he will then serve 


them, he may be guilty of cheating, but he is not guilty of the offence 
defined in this section. 


Gratification }> : The word “gratification” is not restricted to pecu¬ 


niary gratifications, or to gratifications estimable in money. 


“Legal remuneration The words “legal remuneration ’ ’ are not 

restricted to remuneration which a public servant can lawfully demand, 
but include all remuneration which he is permitted by the Government, 2 
which he serves, to accept. 


" A motive or reward for doin: " : A person who receives a gratification 
as a motive for doing what he does not intend to do, or as a reward for 
doing what he has not done, comes within these words. 


/ llustration s. 

( a ) A, a munsif, obtains from Z, a banker, a situation in Z’s bank for A’s brother, 
as a reward to A for deciding a case in favour of Z. A has committed the offence 
defined in this section. 

(b) A , holding the office of Resident at the Court of a subsidiary Power, accepts 

a lakh of rupees from the Minister of that Power. It does not appear that A accepted 

this sum as a motive or reward for doing or forbearing to do any particular official act, 

or for rendering or attempting to render any particular service to that Power with the 
British Government. But it does appear that A accepted the sum as a motive or reward 
for generally showing favour in the exercise of his official functions to that Power. A has 
committed the offence defined in this section. 

(c) A, a public servant, induces Z, erroneously to believe that A’s influence with 
the Government has obtained a title for Z, and thus induces Z to give A money as 
a reward for this service. A has committed the offence defined in this section. 

_ . - - - i i. ■ ■ ^ 

(1) Note E. Reprint, p. 127. Act. 1905 (Bombay, Act 1 of 1905). s. 21 (2) ; 

(2) The word “Government’' in the defi- the Punjab Court of Wards Act, 1903 (Pnn- 
nition of “ Legal remuneration ” includes,— jab Act II of 1903) s. 42 (3). 

(a) A Court ot Wards, for the purposes of {b) The Senate of the Allahabad University, 
s. 19 (2) of the Central Provinces Government for the purprse of s. 18 (1) of the Allahabad 
Wards Act, 1899— see Act XXIV of 1809, University Act, 1887—see Act XVIII of 1887 
s. 12 ; the United Provinces Court of Wards s. 18 (2 ; . 

Act, 1899 (United Provinces Act III of 1899) ; (c) An employer of a railway servant, as 

the Ajmer Government Wards Regulation, such, for the purposes of s. 137 (l)rfthe 
1888 (I of 1888) ; s. 11 (2) ; United Provinces Indian Railways Act, 1890 (IX of 1890) 
Municipalities Act, 1900 (United Provinces s. 137 (2). 

Act I of 1900) s. 51 ; Bombay Court of Wards 

35 
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s 1(U O 'fr° f , br ' he - - S 109 ' I1! t («) ; Receiver of bribe ss. 162,163; Official abetted — 

wSJJ* A - 

-*»> ~ o^.w-fTfo: : “ hS,- 

1522. Analogous Law.—In England bribery is a misdemeanour pun¬ 
ishable at common law. Bribery in strict sense, says Hawkins, is taken for a great 

ST'rrr a f ]UdlCial pla ?’ ! akin - an >' vah,able thin §'- except meat and 

drmk of small \alue of any man who has to do before him in any way for doin? 
hu office, or by colony of his office. In a large sense, it is taken for the receiving 
or offering of any undue reward by or to any person whomsoever, whose ordinary 

profession or business relates to the administration of justice, in order to incline 
nm to do a thing against the known rules of honesty and integrity. Also bribery 
sometimes signifies the taking or giving a reward for offices of a public nature.’ 

1523. The same rule has been enacted by the statutes. With regard 

to the Judges the rule is thus enacted : “ Ye take not by yourself or by other privily 

nor apertly, gift nor reward of gold or silver, nor of any other thing which may turn 

to yout profit, unless it be meat or drink, and that of small value, of any man 

that shall have any plea or process hanging before you, as long as the same process 

snail be so hanging ; nor after for the same cause.” 2 This form was embodied in 

the oath taken by the Judges on their appointment, and it was the oath which 

the Bengal Regulation also introduced into this country in the case of the Company’s 
Judges. 3 • r J 

1524. in othei cases, bribery has been provided against by specific statutes 

passed “for the effectual prevention and punishment of bribery and corruption 

o and by members, officers or sei vants of corporations, councils, boards, commissions, 

and other public bodies." 4 So the Corrupt Practises Prevention Act 5 enacts 

elaborate rules directed to the prevention of bribery and corruption at parliamentary 

elections, and another Act extends similar rules to municipal elections. 6 All 

these, are however, extensions of the same principle, which is enunciated in this 

section, and which with some verbal variations underlies all statutes directed 
against the same abuse. 


1525. Procedure and Practice. —An offence under this section is non- 
cognizable, and summons should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable 
but not compoundable, and is triable by the Court of Session ora Presidency 
or First Class Magistrate. The sanction of Government is moreover necessary for 
the prosecution of Judges and public servants not removable from their office 
without the sanction of Government. 7 


1526. An aggravated form of this offence is made punishable by section 214, 
and where if the fact stated in that section are proved, the proper procedure is to 
proceed under that, and not this section. 


1.527. Proof. For a charge of bribery against a public servant the evidence 
should, it is said, be conclusive 8 but the evidence of the bribe-giver, corroborated 
by that of one from whom he had raised money for the purpose, was held to be 
sufficient. 9 And in one case the court accepted the uncorroborated testimony of two 
accomplices as sufficient, as they were shown to bear no animus against the accused . 10 
The giver completes his abetment so soon as the bribe offered by him is accepted 
though the briber did not accept it as a bribe but merely as evidence of the giver's 
guilt. 11 The fact that the complaint is lodged under this section does not prevent 


(1; 1 Hawk, P. C. C. S. 67, ss. 1,2 
and 3. 

(2) Statute 4, 18 Edw. III. 

(3) Beng. Reg. V. of 1703. cl. 2. 

(4) 52 and 53 Viet., c. 69, s. 1 (1). 

(5) (1883), 46 and 47 Viet., c. 51. 

(6) Corrupt and Illegal Practices (Municipal 
Elections) Act, 1884 (47 and 48 Viet., c. 70). 


(7) S. 197, Cr. P. C. 

(8) Kehri Illahi, (1911) P. W. R. 26; 
12 I. C. 93. 

(9) Harsukh Rai, (1919) P. W. R. 3. 

(10) Ghulam Mohammad, (1917) P. R- No. 
9, 39 I. C. 680. 

(11) Raghudatt, (1892-96) 1 U. B. R. 154; 
Nga Hnin, 38 I. C. (L. B.) 439. 
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the court from convicting under another section, e.g., 171-E provided that the ac¬ 
cused is not misled by the charge. 1 2 The points requiring proof are :_ 

(1) That the accused atthe time of the offence was, or expected to be, a public 

servant* 

(2) That he accepted or retained, or agreed to accept, or attempted to obtain 

from some person a gratification. 

(3) That such gratification was not a legal remuneration due to him. 

(4) That he accepted such gratification as a motive or reward, proof of which is 

essential, 3 for — 

(a) doing or forbearing to do an official act, or 

(b) showing or forbearing to show favour or disfavour to someone in the exercise 

of his official functions, or 

(c) rendering or attempting to render any service 4 or disser' i( e to some one 

with the Legislative or executive Government, or with any public servant. 

1528. Charge. —The charge under this section should specify the nature of 
the office held by the accused, by virtue of which he was a public servant, and the 
name of the person from whom the bribe was taken, 5 and of the public servant 
who had to be influenced in the excerise of his official functions. 6 Again, the 
accused cannot be tried at one trial or more than three offences committed within 
the space of one year. Consequently, where a bribe was collected from certain 
inhabitants ol a village by subscription, and handed over to the recipient in a lump 
sum. the latter could not be charged under this section with the receipt of the whole 
sum so collected, but only in respect of any three separate items constituting the total 
collection. 7 But where in pursuance of the same purpose the bribe is paid in two 
instalments oil two different days, the offence committed is one, and there cannot 
be two convictions on account of two separate payments. 8 

1529. The charge should he thus woided :— 

I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you (name of Ike accused) as 

follow-, : 


“That you 


bein 


rs 


a public servant in the -Department directed, accepted 
from -—[(state the name of the giver) ij received for anothei, add for another party, 
namely, -) ] a gratification other than legal remuneration, as a motive for forbearing to 
do an official act, and thereby committed an offence punishable under section I HI of the Indian 
IVnal Code, and within my cognizance (or of the Court of Session or High Court). 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried {in case of committal by the said Court' on the 
said charge “ 9 

1530. Principle. —The giving and taking of bribes, as a crime, is an outcome 
ot refined jurisprudence. In crude early age the payment of the Judge by the 
parties was a matter of course. Its abuse was sale of justice to the highest bidder. 
Hiiis payment led to corruption and corruption to the notion that it was the concern 
°f the State to pay its Judges, and the duty of the Judge was to decide in accordance 
with the light of his conscience and not in accordance with the magnitude of 
his reward. And as the placing of man in a position in which his interest clashes 
with his duty leads to the subordination of duty to self-interest, law began to re¬ 
probate the practice of allowing Judges to receiving any payment from the parties 
or to hold any communion with them. With the elevation of morality the attain¬ 
ment of this end was an easy task, for Judges become as anxious to preserve them¬ 
selves from the blemish of being considered partial, as the public were concerned 
in seeeing them dispense even handed justice uninfluenced by fear or favour. Hence 
the peculiar privileges and liabilities of Judges. 

1531. Meaning of Words.— “ Being a public servant," a public servant 
remains a public servant, so long as he can legally exercise the power. 10 


(1) Ponnuswamy, (1922) M. 62. 

(2) Qazi Rahimulla, (1935) Posh. 26. 

(3) Chinnaswami, 8 I. C. (M.) 66S; Upendra 
Xath, 39 I. C. (C.) 805. 

14) Allauddin Ahmad, (1935) S. 7 

(5) 5 W. R. (Cr.) L. 8. 


(6) Setul Chunder Bagchee, 3 W. R. 69. 

(7) NandaLal, (1904) A W.N. (223.) 

(8) fagat Chandra Sarma, 5 C W. N. 332 

(9) Cr. P. C , Sch. V, Form XXVIII, (I) (3) 

(10) Ajudhia Prasad, (1928) A. 752. 
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Expecting to be a public servant : A mere hope not ending in fruition will not do. 1 
The expectation must be realized, and in practice the recipient must have acted 
officially in the corrupt manner previously promised. 2 though this is not necessary 
to complete the crime. “ For doing or forbearing to do A public servant arro¬ 
gating to himself a power which he does not possess, for the exercise of which he 
receives bribes is liable to conviction under this section, since the language of the 
section is wide enough to cover such a case, as is clear from illustration, (c) appended 
to this section. 3 “ Or attempt to obtain : A mere asking is sufficient to constitute 
such an attempt. 4 “ .4 motive or reward for doing any official act": This does 
not mean that if the bribe-taker receives a bribe from a person not as a motive 
or reward for judging in his favour, but for judging rightly he would not be guilty. 
But it would seem that a thanks-offering is not a bribe 5 though it would be punish¬ 
able under s. 165. But a reward by the patient to a doctor for keeping him 
longer in the hospital, after the latter had decided to discharge him is a bribe. 6 
“ Gratification estimable in money ” : Such may be the case where two officials 
exchange favours, or where one has sexual intercourse in return for an official 
favour. 


1532. What amounts to a Bribe. —Three things are requisite to consti¬ 
tute the offence of bribery here described : (i) the receiver must be a present or 
prospective public servant, ( ii) lie must solicit or receive an illegal gratification, 
and ( in) it must have been received as a motive or reward for doing any official 
act which he was empowered to do, otherwise, it is extortion. 7 The section deals 
only with persons who are or expect to be public servants. It has no reference to 
any other person ; whatever may have been their inequity in selling their favours . 
to persons similarly circumstanced. This chapter had been enacted to insure 
honesty on the part of public servants. Law cannot regulate the morality of all 
its subjects. Such a task is as much beyond its scope, as it is impossible (§ 1528). 

It, therefore, extends its prohibition only to two classes of persons, (a) those who 
are actually public servants, (ft) those who expect to be so. 

1533. The first question must be answered with reference to what has been 
said in under section 21 (§§ 131-169). As according to that definition not only 
persons properly designated public servants, but also persons, being to all appearance 
public servants, are entitled to the rights and are subject to the liabilities of public 
servants, persons who are dcfacto public servants may be convicted under this section, 
whatever defect there may have been in their appointment. In other words whenever, 
a person has received a bribe professing to act as a public servant, he could not 
afterwards turn round and plead the illegality of his appointment as a defence 
to his criminality. 8 A goods clerk employed by a Railway administration is a 
railway servant, within the meaning of s. 3 (6) of the Railways Act, 1890, and he is 
under s. 137 of the said Act also a public servant for the purposes of offences under 
this chapter. Railway servants properly, as long as they do not cease to be such, 
continue to be “ public servants " for the purposes of this chapter, whatever func¬ 
tions they may be temporarily discharging at the time when the offence by, or 
in respect of, them is committed.® 

1534. The second question calls for notice. What is meant by a person 
expecting to be a public servant ? Now a person may “ expect ” to be a public ser¬ 
vant, and in the hope of that expectation coming true, he may ask or receive a bribe. 
Now his expectation may have b?en well-founded though it may or may not be realiz¬ 
ed ; or it may be merely a fraud to inveigle another. If it is realized and the person 
becomes a public servant, he may or may not bestow the favour, which he ha 
promised and was paid for. It is clear from the explanation appended to t e 
section that if he did not himself believe that he was to be a public servant, but e 

(1) See Expl. (6) Barham Sahib, (1930) M. 671. 

(2) 2nd Rep., s. 66. (7) Nga Kan Tha, 20 I. C. (Bur.) 237. 

(3) Ajudhia Prasad, (1928) A. 752. (8) Ramkristo Das, 16 W. R. 27. 

(4) Ma Ka, (1892-1896) U. B. R. 158. (9) Zaharia, (1898) P. R. No. 9. 

(5) Amiruddin, 67 I. C., (B.) 818. 
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others to believe that he was to be so appointed and who thereupon paid him money, 
he could not be convicted under this section, though he may then be, probably 
will be, guilty ot cheating under section 420. Eliminating then this case from 
our present consideration there still remain two cases in which a person bona fide 
expects to be a public servant, but in which he is disappointed, or becominga public 
servant he disappoints the briber by not doing what he had promised to do. In 
either case it seems to be clear that he is liable under this section, in the former 
case because, as the Law Commissioners explained it, that if “ a person expecting 
to be appointed to a public office obtains money from another as the price of favour 
to be shown to that other, in the exercise of his functions in that office, he is surely 
as corrupt as one who does the same, being actually in office. It must be proved, 
of couise, that he gave the other party reason to believe that he was about to 
obtain the office ; it must be proved, also, as appears by the lust ' explanation, ’ 
that he himself expected to obtain it. In practice, the provision would probably 
be brought into action only against persons who, after having obtained the expected 
office, are foundguilty of the previouscorrupt tiansaction, and generally only against 
persons, who,having obtained the expected office, have acted officially in the corrupt 
manner previously promised.” 1 But as a matter of law, it is clear that not only 
a person who is but also one who expected to be a public servant may be gulty of an 
offence under this section. 

1535. What is Gratification. —Secondly, the person must have received 


any gratification " as a “ 


motive or reward ” for doing any official act. 1 he word 
“ gratification " is not defined in the section or the (ode, but its sense is extended 
by the explanation, which says that the word “ is not restricted to pecuniary giati- 
fication, or to gratification estimable in money The word “ gratification ” is 
thus used in its larger sense as connoting anything, which affords gratification or 
satisfaction or pleasure to the taste, appetite or the mind. Money is, of course, 
one source of affording pleasure, inasmuch as it implies command over things which 
afford pleasure, but there are various other objects which afford gratification. The 
satisfaction of one’s desires, whether of body or of mind, is a gratification in the true 
sense of the term. The craving for an honorary distinction, or foi sexual intercourse 
is an example of mental and bodily desires, the satisfaction of which is gratification 
not estimable in money. A peison may desire to marry his son to another’s daughter, 
who may consent to the match on condition of his doing him some official favour. 
It is bribeiy. A person may be taken into a caste on his promising to do an official 
act as a motive or rewaid foi his re-admission. It is bribery. In short gratification 
is any benefit or reward given to influence one in one’s behaviour in office, and 
incline one to act contrary to the rules of honesty and integrity. Anything, whether 
a sum of money, an object which appeals to one’s sense, a dinner, a plateful of fruit, 
a medicinal pill is gratification within the meaning of the term, though the recipient 
may not be punishable on that account. 

1536. Motive or Reward. —For, it is not the receipt of “ any gratification" 
alone that constitutes the offence. It must have been given as a " motive or reward ’’ 
to do any official act. The word " motive " evidently refers to a future act, while 
the word "reward" is manifestly intended to apply to a "past service." What 
is forbidden, speaking generally, is the receiving any gratification "as a motive" 
to do ora" reward" for having done any such thing as is described in the definition. 
It is explained that "a person may receive a gratification as a motive for doing what 
he does not intend to do, oi as a rewaid for doing what he has not done." This 
explanation appeals to be intended to guard against such a plea as, to refer again 
to that well-known case, was set up as an excuse for Lord Bacon. " It is pretended," 
says Hume in his history, " that Bacon had still in the seat of justice, preserved 
the integrity of Judge, and had given just decrees against those very persons 
from whom he had received the wages of iniquity. 2 


1) 2nd Rep., s. 66, Reprint, p. 359. 


(2) 2nd Rep., s. 67, Reprint, p. 359. 
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1537. A motive or reward may be received in any form, and it may be called 
by any name, but it is a bribe it it is received under the promise or on the under- 
s ending of an official favour or disfavour. 1 A person may receive a bribe to do 
w at is Ins duty, and still it is a bribe if it is not a legal lemuneration. Such is the 
demand ot a dastun or a customary due, by a Civil Court peon, trom the complainant 

1 he wlshed h,m to ^rve the summons without an identifier. 2 In another case 
Uiere was a semblance of consideration,but still the Court held it to be a case of bribe! 
1 here the Mahars of a village had been suspended from service, but subsequently 
there was a meeting ot the villagers under the presidency of the pat el and it was 
then agreed to re-employ them on payment of Rs. 300 which was to be employed 
in repairing the village temple. I he payment itself was exacted as a fine from the 
Mahars who were supposed to have poisoned the village cattle during the period 
ot their suspension, which was only from their private services to the villagers, 
and not irom their public service to Government. The village patel who had taken 
a leading part in arranging for the settlement was prosecuted under this section, 
an< Jau nu , upheld his nominal conviction holding that the payment promised 
hy the Maharas was a motive for their reinstatement by the village community 
ol which the accused was the head, though in his case there was the absence of 
corrupt or oppreseixe motive, and his conduct might be explained by referring 
it to a wish to end quarrels, and promote a public object. 

1538. But in order to constitute a bribe, it is not necessary that the motive 
should be corrupt or oppressive, or that the money received should have been 
appropriated by the receiver. 3 It is equallv a bribe, if the money is promised 
to a deseiving institution in return for the favour received from the officer. The 
mere fact that there is the show of consideration would not take the offence out 
o the rule. It was so held in another case, in which the accused, a kulkarni of 
a village, obtained 12 annas from a tenant who had received Rs. 8 as a tacavi (or 
agricultural loan) in consideration of his having written out the necessary papers 
and given the necessary evidence to enable him to obtain the loan, which was a 
part of his routine duty. It appeared that the accused had given out that he had 
worked for the tenants for eight days and that they must pay him 12 annas each, 
failing which he should get them into trouble. The Court held that the accused 
was either guilty of bribery or extortion, and his conviction for the former offence 
was affirmed, the Court holding that the accused made use of his official position 

and claimed and obtained the money as a reward foi rendering services which he 
had not rendered in that position. 4 

1539. Where a constable and others entered a house and apprehended certain 
persons and gamblers, and afterwards released them on payment of a sum of money 
by the latter, the offence committed is not house-trespass and exortion, but 
taking a bribe as regards the constable, and abetment of that offence as regards 
the others. 5 The taking of a gratification by the reader of a judge to influence 
him, is clearly an offence under this section, it being wholly immaterial whether 
as a fact he did or did not influence him. 6 The question in such cases is not what 
the receiver did, but what he professed to do, and what the payer believed he could 
do, upon which he made the payment. 7 Indeed, the receipt of a valuable 
thing by a public servant, apart from motive, without consideration is in itself an 
offence apart from the motive of the giver or the recipient,® but if the receiver 
was in a position of authority over the giver, the presumption will rather be that 
the property was given and received as a motive for the conferral of some official 
favour. So where a patwari took grain presumably from the ryots of his village 
the Court considered it an offence under this section rather than under s. 165. 


(1) Nga Kan Tha, 20 I. C. (B.) 237. 

(2) Ratan Moni Dey, 22 C. 292. 

(3) Appaji, 21 B. 517. 

(4) Mahomed Hossein, 5 W. R. 49. 

(5) Krishnaji Ganesh, (1898) B. U. C. 955. 


(6) Kaleechurn, 3 W. R. 10. 

(7) Kishanlal, (1904) A. L. J. R. 207. 

(8) S. 165. .q 

(9) Mndsooddeen, 2 N. W. P. H. C. R. 14o 
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1540. Whenever a public servant receives an illegal gratification from persons 
over whom he is set in authority, the Court may naturally connect the receipt of 
gratification with the abuse of office. But it is not conclusive, for the fact disclosed 
may point to anothei inference. Where, foi example, two chowkidais discovered 
an amour between a widow and a goldsmith at whose shop she was seen by them 
at night, and who thereupon gave them a bribe to hold their tongues and thereby 
to save him from the disgrace that might attach to a person detected in a clandes¬ 
tine intrigue, it was held that, as the receipt of money was unconnected with the 
performance of any official act, they could not be convicted of bribery, as the hush- 
money received was leceived in a private matter in no way connected with the 
performance of their official duties. 1 The same view was taken in another case 
in which a vaccinator had received a sum of money from tin* parents of children 
whom he had previously vaccinated, and whom he otherwise threatened to lance 
to take out lymph. It was held that, since he could not legally do this without 
the consent of parents, his threat to cause pain to the children with a view to obtain 
money constituted extortion, and that the offence was not one of bribery as his 
abstention from lancing their arms could scarcely be said to have been forbearing 
to do any official act, for whether he was so ordered or no, he had no legal power to 
lance children for the purpose. 2 

1541. Legal Remuneration. —There can be, of course, no ofience unless 
the gratification solicited oi accepted was illegal, li would be illegal if it was 
forbidden by law, or by tin* rules of Government. For example, medical men, 
though public servants, are permitted by Government to charge their fee lor medical 
attendance. A grateful patient may pay them a douceur foi theii skillul cure, 
but it is not a bribe, unless its acceptance was prohibited. So again, the pay recei\ ed 
bv .t public servant is a legal remuneration, though it is a motive for doing an official 
act, namely, their duties. So again, public servantare entitled to receive any reward 
given or sanctioned by Government, in which case it ceases to be a gratification, 
but becomes a "legal remuneration The Government Architect may he permitted 
to charge a fee for designing buildings for private persons, an engineer may be 
permitted to chatge for his services in supervising their construction. In short, 
the sole test of legality is the order of Government. It is not a case of mala in se 
but of mala que prohibita. 

1542. Attempt to Obtain a Bribe.—This section speaks of the " attempt 

to obtain a bribe, as being in itself an offence. Now, this word has been held to 

implv no more than a mere solicitation, which again may be made as effectually 
• 9 ** # • • 

in implicit as in explicit terms. 3 Moieover, in order to constitute an attempt it is 
not necessary that a specific sum be asked for, or that any definite promise of ieturn 
service be made. It is enough that the giver is led to believe that his money was 
likely to he profitably spent. So where a clerk in the Pension Department met an 
applicant for pension, and told him that lie had succeeded in securing incieased pen¬ 
sions in two cases, that much authoiity was vested in him, and that the complainant 
might be similarly benefited by a similar karrawai or procedure. The candidate 
lefused to adopt the suggestion and the clerk was prosecuted for attempting 
to obtain illegal gratification,” and he was convicted by Spankie and Pearson ? JJ., 
the latter observing that " to ask for a bribe is an attempt to obtain one ; and 
a bribe may be asked for as effectually in implicit as in explicit terms. 4 Indeed, 
it is seldcm that a person is so incautious as to call a bribe a bribe. He calls it by 
some euphemistic ambiguous name, dasluri, mam, or baksheesh, but a bribe is a bribe 
bv whatever name it may be called, and howmuchsoever customary its payment 
may have become. The baksheesh paid to peons of Government officials, by persons 
having anything to do with them is a bribe, puie and simple, though its payment 
has passed into a tradition. So again, some degree of circumlocution is inevitable 


(1) Per Tyrrel, J., in Abdul Act r, (1883 (3) Baldeo Sahai, 2 A. 253. 

A. W. N. 179. (4) Baldeo Sahai, 2 A. 253. 

(2) Harihar, 1 C. P. L. R. 24. 
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when an offer of a bribe is made to a comparative stranger. Sometines the offer 
is made in a language which leaves much to be understood. For instance, where 
the prosecutor in a nose-cutting case fearing an adverse verdict offered some monev 
to a juivnians brother which he refused, and he then approached the juryman 
who was also the foreman, direct and said : “ The nose-cutting case is a true one! 
there is something to be had in it. Please see your brother before going to Court, 
can spend as much as Rs. 1,000 in this matter,” the conveisation was rightly 

construed to be the oiler of a bribe, and the accused was thereupon convicted 
under section 116 read with this section. 1 

1543. Service in Consideration for a Bribe.— The section specifies a 
number of acts which form, as it were, the consideration for a bribe. They are 
all instances of the abuse of official position, eithci by favouring the giver of the bribe, 
or by confounding his enemies. The offence being directed against maladministra¬ 
tion, a public servant receiving a gratification, whether for himself oi for another, 
is ecjualh guilty. And as there is nothing against the biiber being a public seivant 
it may be that both the giver as well as the receiver of a bribe are public servants, 
c.g., where a person offers a bribe to his superior officer to obtain his promotion. And 
as one public servant may solicit a bribe for another, it mav be that a numbei of 
public servants may become involved in the same case. Again, since the receiver 
may rendei or attempt ” to render service with Government or any public servant, 
as such, it follows that the receiver need not necessarily be himself serviceable to 
the briber ; for it is enough if he procures him some advantage from another, in 
which case law presumes that he must have exeited his influence on behalf of the 
person promising or paying him the bribe. 

1544. 1 hat influence must, however, have been exerted in the definite 
channel stated in the section, that is to say, it must either amoimt to the doing 
or forbearing to do an official act or favour or service with any public servant. 

As an instance of such service may be mentioned the following case : A lailway 
goods clerk suspected certain frauds in the goods office of which lie made a repoit 
to his superiors. The matter was referred to the District Magistrate who referred 
it to the police for enquiry, and the goods clerk was deputed to assist them in the 
discovery and prosecution of the culprits. While on such duty, the accused offered 
him Rs. 500 it lie closed the inquiry and returned his account-books unchecked. He 
was prosecuted and the question was whether the offence fell under this section, 
it was held that the goods cleik was a public servant, but inasmuch as he had 
not then any official functions in the discharge of which he could do any act or show 
any favour, the offence was not covered by the first and second clauses, but it was 
covered by the third clause of this section, inasmuch as the accused thought that 
the clerk alone possessed the technical knowledge necessary to bring home the 
suspected fraud to them from the records of the goods office, and that if he repre¬ 
sented to the police that there was nothing disclosed in the accused's books on 
comparison with the railway recoids to prove anything against them, he could pro¬ 
bably succeed in persuading the Police Inspector in charge of the enquiry, who 
was a public servant, acting as such, to make a report to that effect to the District 
Magistiate, and to get the case dismissed, and the books returned. 2 

1545. An offence committed undei such ciicumstances may conceivably 
fall under the graver, though in some respects, more general provisions of section 
214. If, suppose in this case, the accused, instead of approaching the clerk, had 
approached the Police Inspector and made him a similar offer, his offence would 
then be one under section 214, and not under this section. Indeed, it was so held in 
a case in which the accused had offered a bribe to a public servant in consideration 
of his not proceeding against him whose papers and books he had seized for the 
purpose of bringing them to legal punishment. 3 


(H Bawool Chunder Biswas , 1 W. R. 36, 
followed in Ratan Moni Dey, 32 C. 292. 


(2) Zaharia, (1898) P. R. No. 9. 

(3) Magraj, (1881) P. R No. 13. 
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1546. Briber’s Liability.— -The sections in this chapter deal only with 
the criminal liability of public servants. For reasons already given (§ 1521) they 
do not provide for the punishment of the giver of bribes. Such a person, however, 
is not wholly exempt from criminal liability. For his case is met by section 109 
of the Code. A person offering a bribe, whether ieceived or rejected, is under the 
provisions of that section guilty of abetment. But in order to make that section 
applicable, the circumstances therein stated must be strictly fulfilled. If. therefore, 
the offence was more in the nature of extortion than biibery, the briber would hardly 
be proceeded against as an abettor, whatever may be the strict view ot that section. 
For it was not the intention of the Legislature to punish the mere payment of an 
illegal gratification (§ 1521). At the same time it was net intended to exempt 
from punishment the payer in all circumstances. If he wa> the tempter, he will 
be liable as an abettor. It he was coerced into the payment, he would not be liable 
merely because the payment was to his interest. But the mere fact that the briber 
paid the bribe because the public servant concerned had directly or indirectly solic¬ 
ited it, does not exempt the briber from his liability as an abettor, for to pay a bribe, 
on demand is an abetment ol the offence, 1 though it may then be a question whether 
the demand was a mere demand or anything more. Again, in ordei to make a person 
liable for abetment there must be evidence to show that the abetment was of an 
offence falling under any section of the ( ode. So, in order to render a person liable 
for abetment of an offence described in this section, it must be shown that the 
offer was made for any of the purposes here mentioned. II such an offer be made 
the offence of abetment is complete, it being immaterial whether tin* offer was or 
was not accepter! ; the only difference it then makes, is in the degree of abetment, 
an offer rejected being punishable under the milder provisions of section IKS, an 
olfer accepted being punishable under section 109. 2 


1547. It has been, sometimes, said that, not only he who otters, but they 
who are present at the time of the offer or the payment, are guilty of abetment. 3 4 
But this is by no means the case, for a person may be present as a spectator hand 
particeps* Such a person is of course, to be distinguished from th<»< who actually 
contribute to or negotiate for its payment. 5 But failing to be an abettor, such a 
Person may be regarded as an accomplice, as one upon whose testimony the courts 
regard it as unsafe to convict a person of biibery. This question is so intimately 
connected with the proof of an offence under this section that a short reference to 
it is here necessary. (§ 1549). 

1548. Testimony of Accomplices.— According to the practice of the 
Courts a varying degree of credibility attaches to a person who was present at the 
giving of a bribe. It is a rule of evidence that an accomplice is unworthy of credit, 

unless he is corroborated in material particulars. 6 It is also a rule that a conviction 
on the unconoborated testimony ot an accomplice is not illegal. 7 The question, 
therefore is, what are the rules under which the Court may give effect to these two 
seemingly contradictory rules in cases falling under this chapter. Now it is a rule 
established by the practice of the Courts that, though a conviction on the uncorro¬ 
borated testimony of an accomplice is not illegal, it is nevertheless improper.® 
This rule then necessitates some degree of corroboration of the testimony of an 
accomplice, to warrant a conviction for an offence under this section. The payer 
of a bribe may or may not be an abettor; but he is in every case an accomplice 


(1) MaKa, (1892-1895) U B.R. 158,(163); 
Nga Hnin, 38 I. C. (I.. B.) 439, followed in 
Dinker Rao, 55 A. 654. But even such a 
person is less of an abettor than one who 
pays unasked ; Deonandan Pershad, 33 C. 
649 ; or pays to one who merely received it 
as evidence against the giver; Nga Hnin, 
381. C. (L. B.) 439. 

(2) Jag at Chandra Sarma, 5 C. W. N. 332. 

(3) Mahomed Hossein, 5 W. R. 49. 

(4) " Spectator and not a participant." 


(5) Deodhar Singh , 27 C. 144; Deonandan 
Pershad, 33 C. 649. 

l6) S. 114, Evidence Act (I of 1877). 

(7) S. 133. 

(8) The leading case on the subject is still 
the Full Bench ruling in Elahee Buksh, (1866) 
5 W. R. 80, F. B., in which Sir Barnes Pea¬ 
cock enunciates the rules since embodied 
in the Indian Evidence Act; see per Fulton 
J., in Malhar Martand, 26 B. 193. 
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but 1 ?}! P 7 P ° Se °! this r l lle ' 1 • His evidence ’ consequently, requires corroboration, 
ut the degree of corroboration forthcoming must necessarily vary in each case. 

lereloie the Courts have considered the degree of corroboration required to iustifv 

a conviction under this chapter. For this purpose the Courts consider whethei the 

paver was or was not a free agent in offering the bribe. And it has been held 

tun the degree of corroboration required is not in each case the same. In other 

words, a person coerced into the payment requires less corroboration to his testi- 

mon > i than one who was entirely a voluntary accomplice. 2 

R *549. But in either case some corroboration is nonetheless indispensible. 

u w let ici it is or is not sufficient to warrant a conviction is a question of fact 
wine i must be left to the jury, it being then competent to them to reject the corrobo- 
in ion and c onvict the accused on the uncorroborated testimony of the accomplice. 3 

-O' w K ; re * 10 dCCUSC d» a police-officer, was charged with receiving a bribe from the 
complainant, and it appeared that the former had demanded it from the latter 
f>ei<>n commencing the inquiry into his complaint of the theft of lac from his forest, 
mm the lattei ui first refused but eventually paid it, it was held that the case was 
one in wnu h the payment was involuntary and a much slighter degree of corro- 
oration was needed to support o conviction of the receiver, and the Court therefore 
accepted tne testimony of persons, who had lent the money to the complainant 
and who were present when it was paid, as sufficient corroboration. 4 

1550. It has been sometimes said that persons who are present at the com¬ 
mission of a crime, but who do nothing to prevent or disclose it, are no better than 
accomplices, 5 and being so, they are incompetent as corroborative witnesses, as 
the rule undoubtedly is that the corroboration required is by independent testimony, 

one accomplice being incompetent to corroborate another, for two incredible witnesses 
do not make a story credible. 


1551. Now the question whether a person who is merely present, but does 

Spectators Not not ^ n .£ to P revent ()I disclose the commission of an offence 
Accomplices. committed in his presence, is or is not an accomplice, depends 

upon the nature of the offence committed and the duty 
cast upon him foi preventing or disclosing it. The question, however, is not a 
question of the competency, but of the credit of such a witness. And the true 
rule appears to be that a person who was present at the commission of a crime, 
cannot be regarded as an accomplice merely because he did nothing to prevent 
or disclose it, unless he was under a legal obligation to do so. The cases in which 
spectators have been treated as accomplices are cases of murder 6 or theft 7 commit¬ 
ted under circumstances in which the Court could justifiably suspect the non¬ 
disclosure as being due to some degree of participation in the crime. Such partici¬ 
pation may be inferred in the case of persons who had subscribed to the payment 
of a bribe. 8 Even in such a case, they cannot be treated as accomplices if they 
paid the money under threats, in which case, the offence is rather one of extortion 
than ol bribery. 9 

1552. No Offer. —A somewhat curious case arose in Bombay in which 
the Judges were not quite agreed on the subject of the accused’s guilt though he 
was acquitted. The accused’s cousin had applied for sanction to erect a building. 
He had himself tendered for the supply of sleepers to the Municipality. The objection 
to building was waived by the Commissioner. The accused came to see the Com¬ 
missioner, thanked him for the waiver and reminded him of his outstanding tender 


(1) Maganlal, 14 B. 115; Chagan, 14 B- 
331 ; Malhar . Martand, 26 B. 193 ; Deodhar 
Singh, 27 C. 144. 

(2) Deonandan Pershad, 33 C. 649 ; Malhar 
Martand, 26 B. 193. Papa Kamalkhan, (1935) 

B. 230 (232). 

(3) Atwood, 1 Leach 464; cited per Peacock 

C. J., in Elahee Buksh, 5 W. R. 80 (81); 

Ghulam Mahommed, (1917) P. R. No. 9, 


39 I. C. 680. 

(4) Deonandan Pershad, 33 C. 649. 

(5) Ishan Chnnder, 21 C. 328. 

(6) Chando Chandaline, 24 W. R. 55. 

(7) Jshan Chunder, 21 C. 328. 

(8) Chagan, 14 B. 331 ; Maganlal, 14 B. 

(9) Akhoy Kumar v.Jagat Chunder, 27 C 

925. 
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for sleepers. He also enquired if it was an)' good putting in a tender for cement 
for which the Municipality had invited tenders. He said that it needed influence 
to secure the contract. He then said that lie wanted to see the Commissioner, at- 
his cousin wished to give him Rs. 5,000. The Commissioner became indignant 
whereupon the accused apologized. The accused was acquitted, and on appeal 
by Government it was held that the words, “ mv cousin wishes to give you 
Rs. 5,000” did not amount to an offer, but that the accused wished merely to 
sound the Commissioner, and that, therefore, the accused’s acquittal was right. 1 


162. Whoever accepts or obtains, or agrees to accept, or attempts 

to obtain from any person, for himself or for any other 
person, any gratification whatever as a motive or 
reward for inducing, by corrupt or illegal means, any 
public servant to do or to forbear to do any official 
act, or in the exercise of the official functions of such 


Taking gratification, 
in order, by corrupt 
or illegal means, to 
influence public serv¬ 
ant. 


public servant to show favour or disfavour to any person, 
or to render or attempt to render any service or disservice to any person 
with the Legislative or Executive Government of India, or with the Govern¬ 
ment of any Presidency, or w ith any Lieutenant-Governor, or [w ith any 
member of the Senate of the Allahabad University], or with any public 
servant, as such, shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip¬ 
tion for a term which may extend to three years, or w ith fine or w ith both. 


1553. Analogous Law. —The words “ oi with any member of the Senate 
of the Allahabad University” were added by the Allahabad Universitv Art 2 both 
in this as well as in the next section. \ his section is complementary to the last, 
and is intended to reach the aiders and abettors of the offence. It. therefore, extends 
to all persons whether or not they are public servants. Where, however, a person 
accepting a bribe, is a public servant, the proper section to convict him under, 
is the last section, and not this, which is directed against the suppression of crime 
by a different class of persons. 3 

1554. Procedure and Practice. —An offence under this section is non- 
cognizable, and summons must ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable, 
but not compoundable, and is triable by the Court of Session and a Presidency 
or First Class Magistrate. 

1555. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 


(1) That the accused accepted or obtained, or agreed to accept or attempted 

to obtain a gratification ; 

(2) That it was a motive or reward for inducing by corrupt or illegal means any 

public servant to do or forbear to do any official act or to show favour or 
render any service to any of the persons specified in the section. 

1556. Charge. —The charge under this section should specify the name 
of the person from whom the gratification was obtained, and of the public servant 
to be influenced in the exeicise of his official functions.' 4 


1557. It should iun thus:— 


“ I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you (name of accused) as 
follows :— 

“That you-accepted, (or obtained, or a.'reed to obtain, etc.), for yourself (or 

for-) a gratification, namely, from-as a motive tor reward) for inducing-a 

public servant to do or forbear to do an official act to wit ——(or to show some favour or 

disfavour to any person, to wit-, or to render or attempt to render any service or 

disservice to any person-with the Legislative or Executive Government, etc.), and 

thereby committed an offence punishable under s. 162 of the Indian Penal Code, and within 
my cognizance (or the cognizance of the Court of Session or the High Court). 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried (in case of committal by the said Court) on 
the said charge." 

(1) Amiruddin, 67 I. C. (B.) 818; Dinkar (3) Obhoy Chunder Chuckerbatly, 3 W. R. 19. 

Rao, 55 A. 654. (4) Obhoy Chunder Chuckerbuttv. 3 W R 19 

(2) Act XVIII of 1887, s. 18 (2). 
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uSer'thi betUCt ' n i them b / n g the'means by'wMch the'pSbli c a sei^T?s a Lfl5LS y 

,h t" u y %> he0J i d 'r°< ■rory.dtv.ote 

both '' the t -ed SedUCerC0, 7 ltS nt ; offe n ce ^houg^hifthemeansemplo^b?* romip^ 

but in !?; 1 , 1 ‘! re ti 1S 110 f eas0n Wh >; a S ratuitous seducer should not be held guilty- 

res ' ct L vv ' v haVe acted from the best of motives, and in this 

.secK k!J £ criminality from the motive. Now as the motive in the two 

promDtintr rh« int • , conu P . ** excludes the piesence of nobler sentiments as 
1 i _f the interference. The sections generally agree with the English Law. 8 

tlie case fif .. ^ , .. . . _ f"lie last section dealt with 

a”act Tin p‘ f P r f ° Sollclt,n g 01 receiving an illegal gratification for doing 

This section <]J- 1 f 0 e \ lU & sor ]? e se } Vlce the Government or a public servant, 

servant • tlu ,,ai S ) U 1 gratification which the recipient need not be a public 

servant 3 n n ^ 1 1 /i™ 8 X> 3 motlve or reward foi doing something by a public 

Dreferiidvh, Pl [ acting as a bribe agent of another, should 

<r ravitv r iS1C Uri i C ° r / lc ast sect \ on » though theie is no difference in the 

mini si hi ‘nt ° ences unc ^ ei the two sections, as measuied by the maximum 

stuvmt U i S } )r(ni C( ! t ! lerein * But a peison so acting, who is not a public 
M ivdiit, i> only ])unishable under this section. 4 

» ro i H 1 °5. der ,> l ° c()nsti tute an offence under this section, three things 

rprpint f 1 le * 1Fst P ace ’ there must have been the solicitation or offer or 

1 d f ? r ; ltlhc ation. Such gratification must have been asked for, offered or 

snmp U f y T rewarc * ^ ()r inducing by corrupt or illegal means some one, and that 

me one, a public servant. And lastly, it must be for the public servant to do an 

ohsPrJpH°tf er / 1 uT 011 " <>r , render some servi ce as stated in the section. It will be 
romnnpr iti "Ti 10 * 1<r ' aSt sectlon speaks of a gratification “other than legal 
™ e OI1 ’. US sectu,n speaks of “ any gratification whatever” The difference 
tl P as( i° ls ln ^entional, and is intended to guard against a possible plea that 
r „ £ ra i ca lon recened was legal, inasmuch as it was a fair compensation for the 
avour aetiici y performed. Suppose, for instance, a pleader is engaged to defend 
a ca^e. ie remuneration pair to him is a gratification, and is legal; but if he 
receives it as a motive for inducing, not by fair argument but “ by corrupt or illegal 
means, t ie Judge in favour of his client, he will be punishable under this section, 

• j , * lls sect i° n , he might have escaped unpunished, for he might have 

induced him by means which though “ illegal ” were still not corrupt in which case 
he could not be punished as an abettor. 


1562. The gist of the offence consists in receiving a gratification in order 
to prevent a public servant “ by corrupt or illegal means.” Ordinarily, such will 
be the case where the public servant concerned employs an intermediary as his 
tout or bribe-agent. But where he is no more than a conduit-pipe between the 
giver and the receiver of the bribe, conveying what he receives, retaining nothing 
for himself, the section is inapplicable, for then he receives nothing “ for inducing 
by corrupt or illegal means,” the public servant, which is the gist of the crime 

(1) Seetul Chunder Bagchee, 3 W. R. 69. ss. 68, 69. 
ic E J\ gllSh Law Commissioners' 5th Rep., (3) Chinnaswami, 8 I. C. (M.) 668. 

p. 15, Digest, Ch. IV, s. 4, Art. 2; 2nd Rep. (4) Obhoy Churn Chukerbutty, 3 W. R. 19. 
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(§ 1558). The section requires that the payment must be in promise of the induce¬ 
ment and the inducement must be by “ corrupt or illegal means.” If then a peison 
induce a public servant without a gratification, he commits no offence under this 
section, though, if the means he employs be ” corrupt,” he may be guilty of abet¬ 
ment of an offence under the last section, and if the means employed be “ illegal ,” 
he may conceivably be guilty of some other offence depending upon the nature 
of the illegality practised. 


1563. If, forinstance, it consisted in suppressing-a part of the record of a case 

or substituting therein some forged documents for the genuine documents originallv 
filed, the offence committed by a person would be not only an offence here described 
but also an offence made punishable by section 46(S. A person, who falsely certifies 
another as fit for an office, may fall within the provisions of this section if he did 
so far a consideration received fiom a thiid person, as a motive for inducing a puolic 
servant to appoint his nominee. 1 Again, if the means employed were “ corru r t,” 
it would be a question whether the corrupter is liable under this section, or a.-> an 
abettor under the last. A person is said to “corrupt” another, when one draws him 
aside from the path of rectitude and duty by a bribe. The employment of “ cor rupt 
means” implies the payment or promise of a bribe. in such a case the public 
servant would almost invariably be an abettor of this offence. For one is not likely 
to receive a bribe to share it with another, unless the latter is privy to it. In any 
other case, the receiver may be guilty of cheating, but Ik* could scaicely be convicted 
under this section. Of course a peiosn may hnna fide believe that lie may be able 
to induce a public servant by ” corrupt means,” without having previously consulted 
him. His attempt to corrupt him may fail, and still he may be guilty of an offence 
under this section. In such a case the accused has the option of choosing his own 
section for his condemnation. 


Taking gratifica¬ 

tion for exercise of 
personal influence 

with public servant. 


163. Whoever accepts or obtains, or agrees to accept or attempts 

to obtain, from any person, for himself or for any 
other person, any gratification whatever, as a motive 
or reward for inducing, by the exercise of personal 
influence, any public servant to do or to forbear to do 
any official act, or in the exercise of the official 
functions of such public servant to show favour or disfavour to any person, 
or to render or attempt to render any service or disservice to any person, 
with the Legislative or Executive Government of India, or with the Gov¬ 
ernment of any Presidency, or with any Lieutenant-Governor [or with any 
member of the Senate of the Allahabad University], or with any public 
servant, as such, shall be punished with simple imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 


Illustration. 

An advocate who receives a fee for arguing a case before a Judge ; a person who 
receives pay for arranging and correcting a memorial addressed to Government, setting 
forth the services and claims of the memorialist; a paid agent for ? condemned criminal, 
who lays before the Government statements tending to show that the condemnation was 
unjust,—are not within this section, inasmuch as they do not exercise or profess to exercise 
personal influence. 


1564. Analogous Law.—The words “ or with any member of the Senate 
of the Allahabad University” have been added by the Allahabad University Act. 2 
This section is exactly the same as the last, with the only difference that 
the means here employed are neithei corrupt nor illegal, though the same result 
is attained by the “ exercise of personal influence.” 

1565. This section was clause 139 of the Bill, and as to it the Commissioners 
wrote thus : ” This clause is much more comprehensive than the English Law, 
which appears to punish private persons taking reward for influencing public officers' 


(1) 2nd Rep., s. 70. 


(2) Act XVIII of 1887, s. 18 (2). 
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only when their influence is used to procure office for a party. 1 We think the 
generality of clause 139 of the Code is expedient." 2 

, . Procedure, Practice, and Proof.—The procedure and practice 

under Jus section is exactly the same, as under the last section, and the points to 
he proved are the same, with the diffeience above noted. 

1567. The offence under this section is not cognizable, and summons may 
issue m the first instance. It is bailable but not compoundable and is triable by 
the Court of Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of the first class. 

1568. Exercise of Personal Influence.—The exertion of personal influ¬ 
ence upon a public servant, hownmehsoever deprecable is not an offence under 

1C ° , . Iu ‘ exertion of such influence in return for a consideration received 
from a third person -presumably the person interested—is, however, an offence 
undei ibis section. In order to amount to an offence, such influence must be 
ini pro pei , lor. without impropriety, some degree of personal influence is ordinarily 
exm-Ned in ‘"ic poison over another. The illustration speaks of an advocate 
.ii^um^ («ir>c )( on <i Judge as excepted, because lie does not exercise or profess 
to exercise personal influence. Now it is perfectly correct to say that he does not 
P n, J css t( > exercise personal influence. It would also be correct to say that he does 
not receive his fee as a motive for the exercise of personal influence. But it is probably 
not quite correct to say that he does not exercise any personal influence at all, 
for it is common knowledge that advocates and suitors appearing before Courts 
cannot avoid exercising some personal influence upon the Courts in which they 
daily appear. 1 hat they ought not to is manifest. Foi it is the duty of the Judge 
to decide without fear or favour and influenced by any consideration other than 
t uit of doing absolute justice. It is this ideal that the section aimed at, by punishing 
t ic nieicenarv exercise of personal influence. If it has reprobated the exercise 
o personal influence in any case, its provisions would have been probably too wide. 

It therefore confines its penalty only to those who prostitute their personal influence. 

1569. What is Personal Influence.”—The term “ personal influence ” 
has been nowhere defined, but it is a phrase allied to “ undue influence ” of civil 
law, and it i> pr obably used in an allied sense as meaning such influence as domi¬ 
nates the will of the public servant, in consequence of which, one party obtains 
an unfair adv antage over the other. In one respect the term is even wider as implying 
not only the exercise of what would be termed undue influence in civil law, 
but also such influence as the wife wields over her husband, or one friend wields 
over another, which, when put to the service here contemplated, would be within 
the mischief of the offence here described. 

164. Whoever, being a public servant, in respect of whom either 

D . , . c Ih e offences defined in the last two preceding sec- 

mentby public servant ti ?" S ! s committe d, abets the offence, shall be punished 
of offences defined in Wlt . imprisonment of either description for a term 
section 162 or 163. which may extend to three years, or with fine, or 

with both. 


Illustration. 

A is a public servant. B, A ’s wife, receives a present as a motive for soliciting A to 
give an office to a particular person. A abets her doing so. B is punishable with imprison¬ 
ment for a term not exceeding one year, or with fine, or with both. A is punishable with, 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to three years, or with fine, or with both. 

[Public servant —s. 21. Abets —s. 107.] 

1570. Analogous Law.—This is one of the “ express provisions ” made 
by the Code for the punishment of abetment, which are referied to and excluded 
by section 109, and other sections of Chaptei V. This section only provides an 


(1) Digest, Ch. IV. s. 4, Art. 2. 

(2) 2nd Rep., s. 65. 


(3) S. 16, Indian Contract Act (IX of 1872). 
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enhanced punishment for an offence which would have been otherwise punishable, 
under the general provisions of that chapter. 

1571. Procedure and Practice.—An offence under this section is not 
cognizable, and summons must ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable 
but not compoundable, and is triable by the Court of Session or Magistrate, Presi¬ 
dency' oi First Class. 

* 

1572. Proof.—The points required to be proved are :— 

(1) That the accused was a public servant ; 

(2) That as such lie abetted an offence punishable under section 162 or 163 

(3) That such offence was committed in respect of the accused. 

1573. Charge.- -'fhe charge under this section should run thus:-- 

“ I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you (name of accused) as folic \vs:_ 

“That you-being a public servant in the-Department of Government, abetted 

the commission of the offence punishable under section 162 (nr s. 163 ) by-and thereby 

committed an offence under section 164 of tlu* Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance 
lor the cognizance of the Court of Session or of the High Court j 

“And I hereby direct that you be tried (in case of committal by the said Court) on the 
said charge.'’ 

165. Whoever, being a public servant, accepts or obtains, or agrees 

to accept or attempts to obtain, for himself, or for 
any other person, any valuable thing without consi¬ 
deration, or for a consideration which he knows to be 
inadequate, 

from any person whom he knows to have been, 
or to be, or to be likely to be concerned in any proceed¬ 
ing or business transacted, or about to be transacted 
by such public servant, or having any connection with the official functions 
of himself or of any public servant to whom he is subordinate, 

or from any person whom he knows to be interested in or related 
to the person so concerned, 

shall be punishable with simple imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

Illustrations. 

(c) A, a Collector, hires a house of Z. who has a settlement case pending before him. 
It is agreed that A shall pay fifty rupees a month, the house being such that, if the bargain 
were made in good faith, A would be required to pay two hundred rupees a month. I has 
obtained a valuable thing from Z without adequate consideration. 

(b) A, a Judge, buys of Z who has a cause pending in A's Court, Government promis¬ 
sory notes at a discount, when they are selling in the market at a premium. A has obtained 
a valuable thing from Z without adequate consideration. 

(c) Z’s brother is apprehended and taken before A, a Magistrate, on a charge of perjury. 

A sells to Z shares in a bank at a premium, when they are selling”in the market at a discount. 

Z pays A for the shares accordingly. The money so obtained by A is a valuable thing 
obtained by him without adequate consideration. 

[Public servant —s. 21.1 

1574. Analogous Law.—This section has been recast. It was originally 
so worded:— 

“141. Whoever, being a Judge, directly or indirectly accepts, obtains or attempts to 
obtain, for himself or for any other party, a gift of any valuable thing other than refreshments 
according to the common usages of hospitality, from any party whom he knows to be 
plaintiff or defendant in any proceeding which is pending in the said Judge’s Courts, shall be 
punished with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to two years, or fine, or both 

“ Explanation .—By a gift is meant anything which is in reality a gift, whatever colour 
may be given to the transaction.” 

1575. Appended to the clause were the three illustrations which have beev 

substantially reproduced under the section, only their scope being enlarged bn 

substituting ‘■Collector” and “Magistrate” for Judge ” in tt/first 2d last 
illustrations. 


Public servant ob¬ 
taining valuable thing 
without consideration 
from person concerned 
in proceeding or busi¬ 
ness transacted bv 
such public servant. 
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1576. As before remarked (see Introduction) this section is directed against 

in the shape of presents, for which a provision so far as 
regards the Judges, had been made by the Bengal Regulation, 1793, 1 which in its 

turn had adopted the form of oath required to be taken under Statute 4, 18 Edward 
III, which ran thus :— 

"\e take not by yourself or by other, privily nor apertly, gift nor reward of gold or 
silver, nor of any other thing which may turn to your profit, unless it be meat or drink, and 
that of small value, of any man that shall have any plea of process hanging before you, as’long 
as the same process shall be hanging, nor after for the same cause/' 

1577. So it was also provided by a Statute passed in the reign of George III 2 
making the demanding or receiving of any valuable thing as a gift or present, 
or under colour thereof, whether it be for the use of the party receiving the same, 
or for, or pretended to be for the use of the East India Company, or of any other 
person whatsoever, by any British subject holding, or exercising any office or employ¬ 
ment under His Majesty or the Company in the East Indies, to be extortion and a 
misdemeanour at law, and punished as such. 

1578. Under this Statute, one Douglas was convicted of this offence 
by the Court of Exchequer, which held it immaterial whether the sum received 
amounted to a bribe or merely a present, since the intention of the Legislature 
merely was to prevent gifts to public servants. 3 This section is narrower than 
the Georgian Statute which prevents the receipt of any valuable thing as a gift or 
present. Referring to it the authors of the Code recommended that, though the 
section was limited to receiving a valuable thing without consideration, which is a 
paraphrase of the Georgian Statute, still it was open to the executive Government 
to tighten the rigour of this section by rules made under the next section. The 
section was originally limited to the Judges, but it was later extended to apply 
equallv to other public functionaries. 

For a further discussion on the scope of this section, see Principle (§ 1583). 

1579. Procedure and Practice.—An offence under this section is not 
cognizable, and summons should ordinarily issue in the first instance ; it is bailable 
but not compoundable, and is triable by a Presidency or First Class Magistrate. 

1580. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused was a public servant at the time of the commission of the 

offence 

(2) That he accepted or obtained or agreed to accept or attempted to obtain for 

himself or for seme one else, a valuable thing. 

(3) Which he obtained, etc., from the person described in clauses (2) and (3). 

(4) That he gave no consideration lor it, or that the consideration given was known 

by him to be inadequate. 

1581. Under this section the evidence of transactionsother than those which 
are the subject of the trial is inadmissible, 4 inasmuch as the question of guilt or 
innocence of the accused in such cases depends upon the actual facts and not upon 
the state of a man’s mind or feeling, so that such evidence cannot be let in under the 
provisions of section 14 of the Indian Evidence Act. As Garth, C.J., remarked: 

“ We have no right to prove that a man committed theft or any other crime on one 
occasion, by showing that he committed similar crimes on other occasions.’ 

1582. Charge.—A charge under this section should run thus :— 

“ I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.) hereby charge you (name of accused) as follows.-— 

“ That you-being a public servant in the-Department of Government accep e 

(or obtained or agreed to accept or attempted to obtain) for yourself (or for any o er 

person^ a valuable thing to wit-without consideration (or for a consideration which y 

knew to be inadequate,) from-a person whom you knew to have been (or to be likely o_/ 

concerned in any proceeding or business transacted in (or to be transacted or from 
whom he knew to be) interested in (or related to the person so concerned by you as pu 


(1) Beng. Reg. V of 1792, s. 2. 

(2) 33 Geo. Ill, c. 52, s. 62. 

(3) Douglas 13 Q. B 42. 


(4) Vyapoory Moodeliar , 6 C. 655. 

(5) lb. 
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servant) and you thereby committed an offence punishable under section 1( 5 of the Indian 
Penal Code, and within my cognizance. 

And I hereby direct that you be tried on tin* said charge.’’ 

1583. Principle. I tie principle underlying it is obvious. If public 
servants were suifeied t< accept presents, when they were prohibited under a penalty 
from accepting biibes, they will easily circumvent tlie jirohi!>ition by accepting 
a biibe in the shape ot a present. The difference between the ac( epi-on e of a bribe 
made punishable by section Ibl and this section is ihi-. 1 'nd« r the former section 
the present is taken as a moi.i\e or reward for abuse ot olih c ; uud« r ibis section 
the question ot motive or toward is wholly immaterial, and the ,n * cpiante ol a 
picsent is forbidde n, because, though ostensibly taken lor no < < m-idei at ion, it is 
in reality n bid toi an official lavour, the* relusal ol which, after acceptance of the 
present, may not be always possible. 

1584. Meaning of Words. tny ealuahle thing without consideration": 
A valuable thing is a thing of value. In one sense* everything has some value. 
Hut as the authors observe, the section does not include things which are given 
and received by tuc t tiles of hospitality, such as pan and garlands, fruit or the like. 

Concerned in any proceeding . i.e., as a party and not merely as a pleader, agent 

or a witness. 1 he same sense i> r<inve\ ed l>\ 1 he wmrds "to he i/itci ested in . the 

person so concerned which means personally and not merely professionally 
interested in him. 

1585. Acceptance of Presents by Public Servants.—This section 
discourages tlu* acceptance of presents ol all kinds, by penalizing acceptance of those 
of value, fiom persons concerned in any proceeding before them, tl at is to say, 
only presents from persons with whom they are officially connected are here prohi¬ 
bited. There is no general prohibition against the taking of all presents from 
whomsoever . Absolutely to prohibit all public* functionaries from taking presents 
would be to prohibit a son lrom contributing to the support of a father, a father 
fiom giving a portion with a daughtei, a brother from extricating a brother from 
pecuniary difficulties. No (iovernmont would wish to prevent pep-ons intimately 
connected by blood, by marriage or by friendship from rendering services to each 
other , and no tribunals would enforce a law which should make the tendering 
of such a service a crime. Where no such close connection exists the receiving 
° ‘ ir ^ e P rcsen ts by a public functionary, is generally a. very suspicious pro¬ 
ceeding , but a lime, a wreath of flowers, a slice of bctelnut, a chop of atar of roses 
poured on his handkerchief, are presents which, it would in tl,i> country, be held 
( , ll . 11 ls 1 *° re ^ use , an d which cannot corrupt the most mercenary of mankind. 

I j ” ) « . . ^ may, on account of their peculiar nature, 

)e accep ec , without affoiding any ground for suspicion. Luxuries socially consumed, 

accoK mg o the usages of hospitality, are presents ot this description ; it would be 
unreasonable to treat a man in office as a criminal, for drinking many rupees-worth 
of champagne in a year, at the table of an acquaintance ; though if he were to suffer 
one of his subordinates to accept even a singde rupee in specie, he might deserve 
exemplary punishment.’ These views find expression in the section which does 
not make the mere acceptance of a valuable tiling,” a crime. 

1586. An author of a costly book may present a copy to a Judge, and the 
latter commits no offence in accepting it. Indeed, it would lie churlish in him to 
refuse such a piesent. So relations and friends may make and exchange presents 
however costly, and the recipient would commit no offence, though he be a public 
servant in accepting them. What the section prohibits is the acceptance of a valuable 
present by a public servant from a present 01 prospective litigant or applicant with 
whom he has no other connection. Tn othe. words, the acceptance of a present 

tr i < ; C,ib c g. a corru I ,t motive is what is intended to be made punishable 

"»»" ik -ke,-price. ,, m ay „e an*ariidc oTitlch be 


11) Note E. 
36 


(2) Note E. n. 124 
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question is one of fact which the Court will have to decide in each case, having 
regard to the intrinsic value and price of the thing and the occasion which led to 
its being presented. In such a case the question of motive is material, not because 
it is a necessary ingredient of the crime but because it tends to explain the reason 
for the acceptance. For the same reason, the question of consideration is also 
material, for it also tends to rebut the suspicion that otherwise attaches to a 
transaction, which may be inexplicable, otherwise than as a veiled gratification. 
A thing howmuchsoever valuable may be purchased for its full value by a public 
servant no less than by anybody else. The section does not cast any special disability 
upon that class. It only creates an obligation not to circumvent those placed under 
them, or to make the occasion a pretext for their corruption. The section, therefore, 
enjoins on public servants the obligation of fair play. It demands that*they shall 
not use their office as a lever for acquiring pelf from persons placed under circum¬ 
stances in which they aie naturally anxious to humour them. This is what is 
really implied by persons concerned in any proceeding befoie them. 

1587. In the case of judicial officers the clause would include all litigants 
present and prospective, but not those who may have occasion to sue or be sued 
in their Courts at any time however remote. The words “ likely to be concerned ” 
mean such likelihood as may have influenced the donee in taking that fact into 
his calculation in offering the present. This may not be always apparent, and in 
the case of officials receiving presents and court peons receiving them in the form 
of bakshish or dasturi from persons who have to resort to Courts, the payment is 
more in the nature of extortion than a voluntary payment for favours to come. 
Take for instance, the case of the Police-clerk who was employed in the court of a 
Magistrate for reading case-diaries to him. One Chattra had a case of theft before 
that Magistrate, and he got convicted the two persons whom he had prosecuted, 
and on the conclusion of whose case he received back his Rs. 3, the proceeds of 
theft. As he left the Couit-room the Police-clerk followed him and demanded 
from him Re. 1 as dasturi , which the latter paid. He was prosecuted and con¬ 
victed undei section 161 which was, of course, obviously wrong, as the payment was 
made on the conclusion of the case and there was no evidence that it was a reward 
for any service rendered by the accused. His conviction was however, altered to 
one under this section, the large terms of which, amply justified it. 1 ForChattia 
was certainly a person who was concerned in the criminal proceedings, with which 
the accused had connection in the discharge of his official functions, namely, to read 
the case diaries to the Magistrate. He had received a rupee without any considera¬ 
tion. His case therefore satisfied all the requirements of this section. Rewards paid 
to Court clerks, moharriis and peons fal into the same category. They are either 
bribes or criminal presents, and as such punishable either under section 161 or this 
section. It will be observed that in the case last cited, the complainant had no more 
to do with the accused or the Court to which he was connected. If he had, his case 
would have then been one like that of the Patwari, who received grain fiom tenants 
in his circle and whose case was held to fall under section 161, rather than under 
this section, 2 because the grain was given presumably for future favours. 

166. Whoever, being a public servant, knowingly disobeys any direction 

. of the law as to the way in which he is to conduct 

obeyin'* 0 "TT with himself as such public servant, intending to cause, 
intent to cause injury or knowing it to be likely that he will, by such disoDe- 
to any person. dience, cause injury to any person, shall be punished 

with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to one year, or 

with fine, or with both. 

Illustration. 

A, being an officer diiected by law to take property in execution, in order to satisfy a 
decree pronounced in Z’s favour by a Court of justice, knowmgly disobeys that 
of law, with the knowledge that he is likely thereby to cause injury to Z. A has commit 

the offence defined in this section. 166 1 

[Person- s. 11. _ PtAhc Servants Ibb.j- 


(1) Kampta Prasad, 1 A. 530. 


( 2 ) 


Mudsooddeen, 2 N. W. P. H. C. R- 148 
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T • I *. - s Law.—'This section is directed against official perversity 

It makes it a crime on the part of a Public servant to knowingly cause injury to any 

person by his violation of the rules of law regulating his conduct. The section 
has nothing to do with the disciplinary rules of his department, the violation of 
which may call tor departmental punishment. It is only concerned with the vio¬ 
lation of the express direction of law, which alone is punishable, if it has resulted 

in the injury to any person On this subject elaborate provisions exist in English 

Law under which the neglect of official duty is an indictable offence* and a person 
holding a public office, whether directly or derivatively under the King, is considered 
as amenable to the law for every part of his conduct, and obnoxious to punishment 
for not faithfully discharging it 2 And an indictment lies at common law against 

offida?duties = 013 f ° r !leg CCt Weil ls ’"^conduct in the discharge of their 

. 1589 ‘ . 1,1 the words of the Law Commissioners this section is very compre- 
hensn e and includes several offences respecting the abuse of official authority, and 

regarding officers omitting to arrest offenders and suffering prisoners to escape 

iJ* : f _ a - as \ C ? fenre , 1S voluntary, and in general, any breach of official duty,by wlich’ 

person from legal punishments. 4 ' 1 y 

1590 Procedure and Practice. An oibsice under this section is non- 

comnau ndihi“ 'TT TY "■ " rSt h liable but not 

compound ible, and is tnaole by t Magisiiate Presidency, First or Second class. 

1591. Charge, ft was punted out by Frevor, | that i charge under 
of th?Slde » h0 u d , deS h ibe th r in ? put,:f| " ffcn<x as nearl y ^ possible in the language 

1592. It should run thus : - 

■■ l (name and office of Magistrate, <U . hereby charge you (name of accused, as follows.— 

be) -such conduct thC l *l y <lf ’ at, did (or omitted to do, as tie case may 

kv von tn h» r ? . ntrary fl> th< ' provisions of Act - section and known 

«66 ^°? he Indian PenaTchn " m punishable under sectro" 

'Session or High Court) " my Cu 8 n “ anc<: ^ the cognizance of the Court of 

said charge.” 7 ' 0rctiy dlr<ct that you be tried (in case oj committal, by the said Court) on the 

in the wdful dknhed! Ple ‘~'r The offence " iad ® P unisblble b y the section consists 

of law 9 fi Sot ' eVen th K Ugh , that ° rder may bp one that was given under a provision 
the force of F„! mcrp breacb of departmental rules and regulations not having 

Plates only he Y V ' Slted wilh P unishment under this section, which conte, n- 

neglLence 3 but of' h ° f Y™ 6 st;ltut,,, y dut y- not merely through inadu rtence or 
• * A l 10 , 6, )ut °* P ur pose to cause injury to any person. It is an abuse of office 

^ mere d 4 j • . • . ie injuiy was caused from some ulterior corrupt motiv^ 

:r;,; crcl y n duty unc ™^ted with injury to any one is not an offence 
■ , s section, though it may be, under some other Act. For example a postal 

Post 1 ™ 153 ?? 8 h JL mself y ,m his station without leave may be punished under the 

mav ? v Ct ’ ■ He ] COuld not be Punished under this section, though his absence 
may have occasioned inconvenience and injmy to the public. 9 

knowWW^th- a r, ad , ld who rpfl,ses to seize property in execution, with the 

section becmisl H 15 hkply to cause in i ur y to the decree-holder offends under this 
section, because the.e is in his case a wilful disobedience of law resulting in injury to 


(1) Wyat, 1 Salk, 380; Anon, 6 \1 96 

(2) Hembridge. 1 Salk, 380, Note in) 

(3) Wyat 1, Salk, 381. 

(4) 2nd Hep., S. 383, p. 365. 

(5) 2 VV. R. Cr. L. 2. 


(6 1 Karin Din, (1890) P. R No. 34 ; Ahhan 
Xaram, (1895) B. U. C. 764 P } 

(7) Sch. V, No. XIII (1) (4), Cr p r 

(8) Appaji Xdrain (1895) B. U. C. 764. 

( y ) 1 irasami Natch, x 1876) Weir 72. 
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a person. Such injury need not result in permanent deprivation of property. For it 
is an ‘ injury ’’ that the decree-holder is delayed in the recovery of his debt. Indeed 
the term “ injury ” is comprehensive enough to include any harm illegally caused 
to any person in body, mind, reputation, or property. 1 So it has been held 
in England that il an under-sheriff obtain his fees by refusing to execute process 
till the) are paid. 2 oi take a bond for his fee before execution issued out it is 
extortion, 3 for the sheriffs fee is not due until execution. The accused, a/peon 
of a Civil Court, was given a notice lor service on the complainant. He mis¬ 
represented it to be a warrant and actually arrested the complainant, under colour 
of the alleged warrant, presumably with the object of extorting money. He was 
convicted for this offence, and the High Court naturally upheld his conviction 4 
The word “ person ” has been described in section 11. It bears that sense in this 
definition. Consequently, a disobedience of law resulting in injury to the public, 
could not be punished under this section. 

167. Whoever, being a public servant, and being, as such public 
Public servant servant, charged with the preparation or translation 
framing an incorrect of any document, frames or translates that document 

to"caus n * V th ' ntC ,U ! n a manner which he knows or believes to be incorrect 
o cau ( mjn. v intending thereby to cause, or knowing it to be likely 

that he may thereby cause, injury to any person, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to three 
years, or with fine, or with both. 

[Public servant— s. 21. Documents. 29. Injury— s. 44.] 

1595. Analogous Law.—This section is closely analogous to section 218, 
and the two offences might more conveniently have been treated as one. They 
are in fact indistinguishable except that this section specifically penalises the framer 
as well as the translator of a document. Both are, however, specific cases in which 
the public servant knowingly disobeys a direction of law knowing it likely that 
it would cause injury to any person. 5 Being, however, offences calling for condign 
punishment, they form the subject of special sections. The language of this section 
was objected to on the ground of it.^ vague generality but the Commissioners observed 
that the section, though comprehensive, was not indefinite. 6 An offence under 
this section may be included in those punishable under ss. 467 and 471, in which 
a dual conviction would be illegal. 7 

1596. Procedure and Practice.—An offence under this section is non- 
cognizablc, but summons may ordinarily issue in the first instance. The offence is 
bailable but net compoundablc ; it is triable by the Court of Session or Presidency 
or First Class Magistrate. 

1597. Proof.—The points requiring proof aie :— 

(1) That the accused was a public servant. 

(2) That he was charged with the preparation or translation of any document. 

(3) That he framed or translated it in an incorrect manner. 

(4) That he did so knowingly. . 

(5) That he did so with intent or with knowledge that it was likely that he would 
thereby cause injury- 

1598. Charge.—A charge under this section should run thus :— 

“ I {name and office of Magistrate , etc.), hereby charge you (na)ne of accused) as follows. 

“ That you -on or about the-day of-at-being a public servant to ''it, " 

and being as such public servant, charged with the preparation (or translation) of tie ocu 

ment relating to-. framed (or translated) that document in a manner which you knew W 

it to be hkely that you 


IliV 1 4 ^ . v. v* • --~ / - - . , |.J 1 fklQr VO 11 

believed) to be incorrect, intending thereby to cause (or knowing it to be likely - , 

might thereby cause) injury to-, and that you thereby committed an offence pums 

under section 167 of the Indian Penal Cede, and within my cognizance (or the cognizant 
the Court of Session, or the High Court). _ 


(1) S. 44. 

(2) Hcscott's cases, 1 Salk, 330. 

(3, Empson v. Bathurst, Hutt. 52. 

(4) Rangasami Naidu 16 I. C. (M.) 773.. 


(5) S. 166. 

(h) 2nd Rep., § 64. 

^7) Gulzari Lai , 3 C. W. N. 760 
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And I hereby direct that you be tried (in case of committal, by the said Court) on the 
said charge." 

1598-A. Principle.- Public recoids owe thei. sanctity to the presumption 
that arises as to their correctness, and as representing the true record of proceedings 
of the Courts and the public servants concerned. The tampering of such records 
by the very persons charged with the duty of preparing them (directly is, therefore, 
regarded as an egregious offence and as sucli punishable under this section, if it was 
prepared to cause injury to any person. Otherwise, there being no motive to falsify 
the record, the misconduct, if any, is left for departmental punishments. 

1599. Meaning of Words.—" Preparation or translation of any document " : 
Does preparation or ‘framing* include also copying? According to one view it 
does, 1 according to another it does not, 2 but the latter appears to be the correct 
view, as the copying of a document cannot be said to be preparing or framing it, 
and the collocation of the word translation excludes its figurative extension. 
^ Intending thereby to cause : Such intention and knowledge must necessarily 

oe a in.ittci of inference. But facts justifying that inference must be established 
by the prosecution. 

1600. Preparation of False Record by Public Servant.—This section 
punishes a public servant tor incorrectly framing or translation ” a document, 
the pi e pa rat ion or t ran slat ion oi which is wit h in the scope of his oflicial duty, provided 
that he knew ol it, and it was done with the intention or knowledge that it was likely 
to cause injury to any person. 1 lie public servants aborted by this rule are not 
only those who are ordinarily employed to prepare oi translate documents, but 
it includes also those, who may have been at any time ordered to prepare or translate 
documents, though that woik may not fall within the ordinary sphere of tlieii 
official duty. It must, however, be a work entrusted to them in their capacity 
as public servants, for they are not otherwise so liable. 

1601. Again the section speaks ot the framing or tianslating oi a document, 
with the preparation and translation of which the public servant was charged. The 
word framing would thus appear to convey the same sense as the word “ pre¬ 
paration. And since the woid translation has been expressly mentioned, 
it would seem that the terms ‘ preparation/' and “ framing " were not intended 
to include a mere translation. If so, they would certainly not include copying. 
And it has been so held in a case in the Punjab 3 On the other hand, the contrary 
was laid down in another case of the same Court. 4 The words " preparation " 
and framing are etymologically different, 5 but they both suggest the making 
of something original, and not a mere translation oi a copy. And the fact that the 
word translation has been advisedly used in the section, would seem to confirm 
this view. 1 he falsification of the document must be made in a manner which he 

knows or believes to be incorrect, and which excludes mistakes, and mistranslation 
due to mere ignorance or negligence. 

1602. 1 he section is intended to punish official perversity, and not mere 

incompetence. It penalizes those who, from base or corrupt motives, prostitute 
their office, whether by doing a wrong act, or by preparing an incorrect document. 
Certain cartman had reported a dacoity to the Station House officei, who falsely 
recorded their statement that there had been no dacoity "as they had previously 
stated to the Inspector. This statement was intended to shield the Inspector 

an * d R S f U n P ° rt k 1S conduc _V The Court held him guilty under section 218, and he 

might have equally convicted under this section. 6 So where an Amin who 

P.R No 32 ndSay,J -' in HiYa Singh ' to get ready- t0 fit, adopt or 

(2) Per Barkley, J., Dewa Singh (1879) stlte t0 PUt } nto such a 

IP. R. No 15 J 6.1 ) state as to be fit for use or application, to 

(3) Dewa Singh, ( 1897) P. R. No. 15. ” Wi-toconstant'bv fiTt™ A ' S / remmon - 

(5) Prepare from Lat. proe, before and (6) Pasupuleti, 12 I. C. (M.) 222. 
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was entrusted with the execution of a warrant for the attachment of 

with a certificate falsely stating in'them 6 
that certain persons had forcibly rescued the attached property, while as § a matS 

o fact, it had been released by an amicable settlement with the consent of the 
attaching creditor, it was held that he was a public sei vant chaiged with the prepara 

urn of a document, and had, as such, framed an incorrect document andThat 
he was, therefore, liable to punishment under this section.’ ’ ’ 

1603. Of course, where a document is wantonly fiamed inconect it will 
/ P rcsulT1( 'd that it could not have been done so innocently, and it may then be 

on’Th'o h PC Tr •<-**>•• "Lore this is not the cS sl7evid e „« 

on the point would, of com sc, be necessary. 

^' 

168. Whoever, being a public servant, and being legally bound as such 
Public servant un- public servant not tc engage in trade, engages in trade 
lawfnm engaging in shall be punished with Simple imprisonment for a term 

w Inch may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

Public Servants. 21 Legally bound—s. 43 .] 

1604. Analogous Law. —All public servants are not debarred from engaging 

in trade, nor are all public servants punishable for trading. Only those who are 
legally bound not to engage in trade are punishable by the section ; others trans¬ 
gressing departmental rules against trading being only liable to ' departmental 
punishment. r 


1605. Public servants have been legally prohibited from engaging in trade 
bv a number of enactments. 1 2 

1606. Procedure and Practice.—An offence under this section is non- 
cognizable, and summons must ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable, 
but not componndablc, and is triable by a Magistrate, Presidency or First Class, 
The question whethei a previous sanction of the Local Government, as provided 
by s. 197 of the Criminal Procedure Code, i- necessary, depends upon whether 
the officer is discharging an official duty. Thus, a Municipal Commissioner taking 
a contract from the Municipality, of which he is a member, would, under several 
Municipal Acts, be punishable under this section. 3 

1607. Charge.—The charge should run thus:— 

T (name and office of Magistrate , etc.,) hereby charge you (name of the accused) 
as follows :— 

3 or about the-day of——at—*—-being a public servant, to 

wit- f and being as such public servant legally bound not to engage in trade, did' 

en " a £e in trade, and thereby committed an offence punishable under s. 168 of the Indian 
Penal Code, and within my cognizance. 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge/* 


(1) Muthalagiri Raju, (1892) 1 Weir 74 ; 

Dalip Singh, (1930) L. 92. 

(2) Arranged chronologically, these are : 
Govern;or-General, Governor, or Member of 
Council (33 Geo. Ill, c. 52; 3 & 4 Will, IV, 
c. 85) Revenue Officers (Beng. Reg. IT of 
1793 ; Mad. Regs. I & II of 1803 ; Bom. Act 
V of 1879, Act XVIII of (1881). Officers of 
the Supreme Courts and now' of the 
Chartered High Courts (Act XV of 1848). 
Police officers (Act XXIV of 1859; Act V 
of 1861 ; Bom. Act VII of 1867 ; (Act XX of 
1871). Pound-keeper (Act I of 1871). The 
Administrator-General (Act II of 1874). 
Officers of the Presidency Banks (Act XI 
of 1876 ; Act V of 1879). Forest Officers 

(Act VII of 1878 ; Act XIX of 1881). Judges 
and other Officers of the Presidency Court 
of Small Causes (Act XV of 1882). Members 


and servants of the Municipalities to the 
extent limited by the Acts (Calcutta Munici¬ 
pality—Beng. Act II of 1888; mofussil—Beng. 
Municipalities Beng. Act III of 1884 ; Madras 
City Municipal Act—Mad. Act 1 of 1884 ; 
Mad. Dist. Municipalities Act—Mad. Act I of 
1904 ; Bombay Cit> Municipality Act—Bom. 
Act III of 1888 ; Bombay District Munici¬ 
palities Act — Bom. Act III of 1901; 
N. W. P. Oudh Municipal Act XV of 1873; 
The Punjab Municipal Act—Act XX of 1891;; 
C. P. Municipalities Act—Act XVI of 1903 ; 
Burmah Municipalities Act—Burmah Act 
III of 1898 ; Ajmer Municipalities Regulation 
V of 1886. 

(3) Dulloomiyan v. Tularam, 28 N. 15& 
following Mhd. Ismail, 8 L. 647 (649), Contra , 
Bhairo Prasad, 51 A. 377. 
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1608. Principle.—There are two reasons why public servants should 
not engage in trade. In the first place, they are employed by the State, and it is 
their duty to devote all their time to its service. And secondly, if public servants 
were permitted to engage in trade, they will neglect theii legitimate duties for the 
purpose of trade, and moreover secure an unfair advantage over rival traders not 
so favourably circumstanced. Public servants are therefore universally restrained 
from engaging in trade during tlie period of their service. 1 

1609. But they are only debarred from trading and aie not otherwise prohibit¬ 
ed from laying out their savings to advantage. They may, for instance, lend money 
on interest, which is not “ unlawfully engaging in trade ” within the meaning of the 
rule. 2 They may buy and sell stock, take shares in a public company, though 
they cannot act as its director. 1 hev may build and rent houses, own and manage, 
landed property. All they must not do i> to “engage in trade" which means 
that they must not habitu dlv nuv anti m 11 with it \ lev to prolit, e.a., keep a shop ^ 
either in their own name or a^ a partnei or bemimi in the name of another. 

169. Whoever, being a public servant, and being legally bound, 

as such public servant, not to purchase or bid for 
kubhe •"'■rvant an- certain property, purchases or bids for that property, 

biddirw for property e,ther m his <wn name or in the name of another, 

or jointly, or in shares with others, shall be punished 
with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to two years, or 
with fine, or with both ; and the property, if purchased, shall be confis¬ 
cated. 

[Public Servant s. 21 Legally bound s. 43 

1610. Analogous Law. — This section is ;i continuation of th* hist section 
and denis with the same subject. It punishes bidding for or buying property which 
the public servant is legally prohibited from bidding for or buying. 

1611. Procedure and Practice.-An of fence under this section is non- 
cognizable, but summons should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable 
but non-compound able, and is triable by a Magistrate, Presidency oi First Class. 

1612. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused was a public servant. 

(2) That, as such, he was legally bound not to purchase or bid for the property 

in question. 1 J 

(3) That he had purchased or bid for that property either in his own name 

or in the name of another, or jointly or in shares with others. 

1613. Charge.—The charge should run thus :_ 

as follows —"‘ me a "‘ l ° ffUe ° f Ma 8 islrate eU ^ hereby charge you (name of the accused) 

“That you “ °n or about the-day of-, at—, being a public servant- 

to wit —, and being as such public servant legally bound not to purchase or bid for 

certain property, to wit—purchased (or bid for) that property, either in your own name 

(or in the name of another jointly or in shares with others).'and thereby committed an 
offence punishable under section 168 of the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance. 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge.” 

1614. Principle.—The prohibition here contemplated must be in respect 
of property with which the public servant was connected in his official capacity 
Being thus placed m a position of advantage, he could not be permitted to purchase 
property of which he is in effect a trustee. So where a Sub-Inspector of Police in 
charge of a station-house was charged with having purchased a pony, which had 

(2) NekMuL^d 0903) P. R. No. 22 Rut "mon^y If f m ^ Chairm ^ who 

In Narayan, 6 N. L. R. 114 ; .4 B., 7 N.L.R. whom he^gave contractTand^maT'^ t0 
53 ; contra held on the authority of s. ments was *inTtv f, d mad ? Pay- 

146 (1) of the Berar Municipal Law which ordained by s146 th,s section as 

rendered a member “directly or indirectly cipal Law ^ ^ ) ° the Berar Muni- 

interested in any contract” guilty under (3) Sugar Singh, 43 I. C . (C.) 440 . 
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been impounded At that statical, audit appeared that he had in fact held no sale 

nit falsely reported that a sale had been held and the pony sold to another party 

irom whom lie alleged to have subsequently purchased it, it was held that the accused 

should nave been convicted under this section, and not of breach of trust of which 
he was convicted. 1 

170. Whoever pretends to hold any particular office as a public 

b servant, knowing that he does not hold such office 
or falsely personates any other person holding such 
office, and in such assumed character does or attempts 
to do any act under colour of such office, shall be punished with imprison¬ 
ment of either description, for a term which may extend to two years or 
with fine, or with both. 


Personating 
lie servant. 


1615. 


Public servant —s. 21.] 

Analogous Law. -This section may be compared with s. 140 of the 
Lode under winch it is an offence to wear garb oi carry token used bv a soldier. 
This section, and tne next punish similar offences. I nder this section the mere 
personation of a. puolic sei vant is not an olfence, unless it is accompanied by any act 
done under colour of such office. In short the offence consists in the fraudulent 
personation <'i a public seivant, and not merely in personation, apart from fraud. 

1616. Procedure and Practice.—An offence under this section is cogni¬ 
zable, and wairant must ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable, but 
non-compoundable, and is triable by any Magistrate. 

1617. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused falsely pretended to be or personated a public servant. 

(2) That he did so knowingly. 

(3) That when assuming such character he did or attempted to do something 

under colour of such office. 

1618. Charge.—The charge should run thus :— 

I ( name and office of Magistrate, etc.,), hereby charge you ( name of the accused) as 
follows :— 


“ That you-on or about the-day of——, at —, pretended to hold that 

office of-, as a public servant (or falsely personated-holding such office), and in such 

assumed character did (or attempted to do) under colour of such office, and thereby committed 
an olfence punishable under s. 1 /0 of the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance. 

And 1 hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge.” 

1619. Principle.— Ibis section punishes fraudulent acts done in the guise 
of a public servant. It does not punish a mere false personation, but an act done 
in that guise the doing of which is therefore fraudulent. 

1620. Meaning of Words.—“ Pretends to hold any particular office,” that 
is, whoever falsely holds himself out, or alleges that he is a public servant. “ Know¬ 
ing that he does not hold such office : If a person “ pretends ” to be a public servant, 
he must of necessity know that he does not hold such office. “ And in such assumed 
character,” that is, the false personation must have been used to gain some advantage 
or in that capacity some act should have been done. “ Under colour of such office, 
that is, making use of such office. 

1621. Fraudulent Personation of Public Servant.—The offence punish¬ 
able under this section consists of fraud practised in the guise of a public servant. 
The person either falsely gives out or makes people believe that he is a public servant 
and, impressing others as such, he does or attempts to do any act in his assumed 
capacity. As the gist of the offence consists in acting under the colour of his pre¬ 
tended office, a person cannot be convicted under this section unless there was both 
pretension or personation followed by an act. 2 The pretension or personation 
must relate to any “ particular office,” such as a Police Constable, a Municipal 
Secretary, a Revenue Peon or the like. It means that the office pretended must 


(1) Rajkristo Biswas, 16 W. R. 52. 


(2) Nga Pe, (1892-1696) U. B. R. 168. 
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be a particular rank, for it is only then that the personator can defraud other 
so as to commit an offence under this section. 

1622. Of course, fraud is otherwise equally possible, as a person pretending 
to be a servant of Government may travel through a district and obtain money 
and supplies, though he may not pretend to hold any particular office. Hut in such 
a case the offence he would be guilty of is cheating, and not of false personation 
here described. So where the accused got admission to a railway platform without 
a ticket by falsely giving himself out as a C.I.I). officer, who were admitted free, 
the court set aside his conviction holding that the mere assumption of a false char¬ 
acter without any attempt to do an official act was not sufficient to exposcthe offender 
t° the penalty of this section. 1 But where a person falsely personated a Head 
Constable of Police, and under colour of such pretended office went to some of the 
villagers of Jaypore and extorted from them a small fee reprimanding them on the 
state of their roads, it was held that the accused having practised imposition on the 
villagers who expected a vidt from the police officers lor a similar purpose, was 
guilty of an offence undei this section. 2 3 Here it will be observed that the accused 
had done the act of reprimanding, which would have been legal in the public servant 
he had falsely personated. But this is by no means necessary. For a person may, 
under the c.oloui of his offr < . do an act wholly illegal and unconnected with it, 
though it must bear some relation to his pretended office. Jn other words, the 
pretended office must be used as a means to facilitate the commission of the act. 

1623. So where a person pretended to be an octroi patrol and as such, 
intercepted the complainant while passing to a cite and charged him with smug¬ 
gling oil without payment of duty. He sin wed the pass he had received in proof 
ol payment, but nevertheless the accused extorted Re. J by threats of imprison¬ 
ment. He was held guilty both ol extortion, <i^ well as ol an offence under this 
section. In another case, the accused pretending to be a Head Constable was 
c .aught demanding one annas worth ol 1 mi l from a fruit-seller for one pice, on the 
ground that he was a Head ( unstable 1 , and his conviction under this section was 
upheld. 4 In all such cases, the accused did ail act, and that act a fraudulent one, 
under colour of an office. But if a person acts in good faith, he cannot be convicted 
under this section, though he may otherwise do an act wholly illegal under colour 
of an office which he has no right to hold. So where a village Revenue officer exorcised 
t ic [lowers of a village Magistrate in the absence of the regular incumbent, and it 
was found that he believed that he was so empowered, it was held that having acted 
in good faith lie could not be convicted under this section. 5 

171. Whoever, not belonging to a certain class of public servants, 
Wearing garb or wears any garb or carries any token resembling any 
carrying token used garb or token used by that class of public servants, 
by public servant with with the intention that it may be believed, or with 
f mtcni. the knowledge that it is likely to be believed, that 

he belongs to that class of public servants, shall be punished with impri¬ 
sonment of either description, for a term which may extend to three months, 
or with fine which may extend to two hundred rupees, or with both. 

1624. Analogous Law.—This section may be generally compared with 
section 140, the provisions of which are analogous. The two sections aie designed 
to prevent persons masquerading as public servants, and making the public believe 
them to be so. As such, deception lies on the threshold of greater fraud which 
becomes thereby possible, law deems it an offence and punishes it as such, though 
no act be done or attempted in that guise. If, of course, an act is done or attempted, 
it then constitutes an offence undei the last section. So it has been held in England 
that the mere wearing of a garb or carrying a token of a public servant with the 


(1) Sukhdeo, 43 I. C. (Pat.) 785. 

(2) Sadanund Das, 2 W. R. 29. 

(3) I Vazir Jan, 10 A. 58 (69, 70); followed 


in Azizuddin, 27 A. 294. 

(4) Azizuddin , 27 A. 294 

(5) 1 War 74. 
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ro l “nsM,Se lt a^ffence t ? at °" e Wi " ' h<ireby P “ S 0ff “ a pubKc servant - is 

7ab]p !^ 5, Procedure and Practice.—An offence under this section is cogni¬ 
zable, but summons may ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable but 
nat compoundable, and is triable by any Magistrate and may be tried summarily. 

1626. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused wore the garb or carried a token of a public servant. 

(2) That it. either was the garb or token of a public servant or resembled it. 

(3) That the accused was not a public servant entitled to use such garb or token. 

(4) That he wore the garb or carried the token with the intention or knowledge 

mat he was likely to be believed that he was such a public servant. 

c Fraudulent Disguise.—The wearing of a garb or carrying the token 

i n * \y. SC1 ^ A-ant without the intention of practising deception upon others 

p ° an oi f cncc - (§ 1621). It becomes an offence only if there was that intention, 
- su ^ 1 an acd as preparatory to the preparation of crime by making 

U u\°\ dls S ul .se, Which must, however, be at least as complete as is contem- 
^ ll G( . ^ the section. Tor instance, if it is a garb, he must wear it and not merely 
cairy i under Ids arm ; if it is a token he must carry it, and not merely have it in 
us possession. So it was held in a case that where the accused was carrying a police 

\ ackct aader hls arm intending thereby to pass himself off as a Police Constable, 
le could not be convicted of an offence under this section. 1 2 

1628. A person may both wear the garb of a public servant, and use it 
oi the purpose of fraud. In that case the wearing of the garb being subservient to 
t ie commission of the greater offence under the last section, he could only be con¬ 
victed of that offence, and not of both the offences made punishable by this and 
the last section. 3 


(1) Barnard, 7 C. & P. 784. ( 3 ) Tukaram, (1888) B. U. C. 405 

(2) Nga Po Kyaw, (1904) U. B. R. P. C. 3. 



CHAPTER IX-A. 

OF OFFENCES RELATING TO ELECTIONS. 

stitute^Part Tof the " ine seclio " s comprising this chapter con- 

comprises two nart! fhf E f C ° nS Offences and Inquiries Act, 1920 ’ This Act 

ofThirchanter to th;. To t p Par \f dUS Explanatio » 3 lo section 21 and the whole 
Inquiries in his - 10 > A , ar< . 11 comprises 13 clauses anti deals with Election 

s"? Wimirn Vinren? Hn, " the - in ,he legislative Council, 

tion of the Joint P iriin c 3.ember, acknowledged its origin 3 to the recommenda- 

of India (Amendment ■ I'iil'T'm 1 * 0 mmmee appointed to report on the Government 
Committee;! re firm! I, ,, to enact such a measure. They said: “The 

AcSuldbebwShHnT a co >nplete and stringent Corrupt Practices 

Council UeU mt< ? nPerat.on before the first election to the Legislative 

arc convinced that ft wiUI a ' prese '» existence in India and the Committee 

convinced ,hut it will not be less required in India than it is in other countries 

drafted a Bill a^r>n 1 kvdd?.' t*^ ,ral * a improved upon this recommendation and 

whom the Bin w !!,<> elections to all public bodies. The Select Committee to 
term?:- S reft ‘ rred approved of its extended scope in the following 

is to play^imhnoort !nf o° ^ d !? t,nct advunUiges at the present time when election 
should L m rkenV u '? he u n<?w |,ublic iif “ »* ''alia, that the public conscience 

franchise whe her th ,t . ° th< ? dan 6« r of corrupt practices in relation to the 

of the greases, nor t .nee" Vh ? n ^ 'f* isIa,i ' e or " !i >- bodies. \S e feel it is 
be insistedoTinTl o ' Z, the principle of the purity of the franchise should 

left to local Ie^islunrpc t criminal law of the country, and that it should not be 

Bill. There wdl hP ^nff,^ d f a WIt V he br ° ad pr . inciples enacted in Par ‘ 1 of the 
ing the law as nrnno« l - *° I/ or th °se bodies in elaborating and supplement- 

tive. Experience m .t no n he n l s f ° r We reco 6 nis e that it is by no means exhuus- 
vided against and that i?° W tbat rninor off cnces will require to be pto- 

that to lay down the broad co ! ltllt,on s ma J’ nee<i local treatment. We feel, however, 

franchise fs an annrnow tl bl * r a aw , SO necessary to protect the purity of the 
, * ^appropriate piece ofworkforthe Imperial Legislative Council. • 

it was passed!^ Bl " Came up tor consideration on the 25th September 1920 when 
undue 16 infiuenc^ lI nerso een f that P h art I £, f . the Act Penalizes the five offences of bribery, 

failure Jo keep accounts ’ publication <> f 3 false statement of tact, and the 

The Bill was admitted to follow generally the present English practice. 

was no^stiJtute^liw 6 e ” act 'T , ® n t i of the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act 1854’ there 
ever puniJhlble at Common"? ma ' prac f ,ices at elections which were how- 
shows that it was ^n£/T° t'™. A reference to tb e early cases, however, 

quently, the Act „ irT s s P^'e"'and punish aU malpractices Conse.- 
exhaustively defined th« off wblcb , applied only to Parliamentary elections,, 
was inserted in the P fence of bribery.8 A similar clause against bribery 
wise limited to p! r] Repres entation of People Act, 1867.8 This Act was Jike- 
the offence of bribery ?hLt Uf e " tary ® ,ect,ons The Ba,lot A et, 18721° added to 
All these Acts were repealed P *" onat,on at Parliamentary and Municipal elections.' i 
PrevpnHnn am epealed and a more comprehensive Corrupt and Illegal Practices 

lnnuenJe , n . peJsonMim"^'?"/" ^ ' * U penaIizeS offences of bribing- 3 u‘dul 

practice ie The provTsonso^-hiTVn" falSe s * atements unt) er »»»e bead of illegal 
other elections P OVlslons ° lhis Act have since been extended to Municipal' 7 and. 

‘a 34 ' felonies la m!sdemp raCtiCeS in connection with an election are punishable 
reionies, misdemeanours or corrupt and illegal practices “A corrupt 

A ~ 4- V V V T V C « AAn -- -——— ____ * 


either 

(1) Act XXXIX of 1920. 

(2) Bill XX of 1920 published in the 
Gazette^ Udia, Pt. V. dated 3rd July 1920> 

(3) Gazette of India, Pt. VI, dated 4th 
September, 1920, pp. 1003-1006. 

(4) 9 and 10 Geo. 5 c. 101. 

(5) Gazette of India, Pt. V, dated 4th 
September 1920, pp. 177. 178. 

(6) For discussion see Gazette of India 

Pt. VI. dated 25th September, 1920 no 
1146-1163. ’ P1 


(7) 17 & 18 Viet., c. 102. 

(8) Ibid, ss. 2, 3. 

(9) 30 & 31 Viet., c. 102, S. 49 

(10) 35 & 36 Viet., c. 33. 

(11) lb., s. 24. 

(12) 46 & 47 Viet., c. 51. 

(13) lb., 3rd. Sch. Pt. 3v 

(14) lb .. s. 2. 

(15) lb., 3rd Sch., Pt. 3. 

(16) Ibid, ss. 9, 10. 

(17) Municipal Elections (Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices) Act 1884, 47 8c 48 Viet., c. 70 
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practice is a thing the mind goes with 

« „ 4 - ____ * . . 1 



fined. 


llegal practice. 

to thn 1 rnt„ In **!?. e " SUing - commentary nnder this Chapter references will be made 
to the correspond.ng prov.s.ons of English Law and the cases decided unde^he 

in f nd r tatUte law on ,he sub > ect > s , however, held that, since elections 

thaiT the ^,”Ih r ‘Ka , .° r “ 1 "- ' h ‘ ! Ch; "’" r more'uS 

171-A. For the purposes of this Chapter 

(a) “candidate” means a person who has been nominated as a 
( andi.iate and candidate at any election and includes a person who, 
electoral rishf do- when an election is in contemplation, holds himself 

... OL, t as a prospective candidate thereat : provided 

that he is subsequently nominated as a candidate at such election ; 

{!>) “ electoral right ” means the right of a person to stand, or not 

to stand as, or to withdraw from being, a candidate or to vote or refrain 
rrom voting at an election. 

1636. Analogous Law.- The definitions in this section are adopted from 
the definition of those terms in the English Statutes mentioned below:— 

“ The term 'candidate' is thus defined in the English Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, 

, iir , . s 77 and adopted (except where the context otherwise requires) by 

candidate. the Municipal Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Act, 1884, 

p. • , . s. 34 in which the term ‘candidate’ means a person elected, or 

ng been nominated, or declared himself a candidate for election to a corporate office." 

1637. In point of time a person becomes a candidate under the English Act 3 
as soon as he is declared by himself or by others to be a candidate on or after the 
day of the issue of the writ for such selection, or after the dissolution or vacancy in 
consequence of which such writ has been issued.” The same idea is crystallized 
in the definition which makes a person a candidate as soon as a vacancy 
has occurred, and ‘an election is in contemplation” which must ordinarily 
mean in contemplation by Government. But a person who gives himself out as 
a candidate is as it were in fieri. He becomes a full fledged candidate with his 
nomination though his liability relates back to the date of his declaration. Such 
declaration must be in the form of a formal announcement made to the electors 
in the form of a manifesto, election address or the publication of one's intention 
that one would offer himself for election. 

1638. No one is a candidate before the dissolution or vacancy.* In England 
a person was field to have become a candidate as soon as he announced his intention 
even three years before the actual election . 5 There is no room for this latitude 
in construction under the present definition, since an election cannot be said to be 
in contemplation until after the dissolution of or vacancy in the body. 

1639. The term “ electoral right ” has an analogoue in the English Law. 

(h] It is here used to embrace not only the voter’s light but 

Right. * * eC ° ra also ^e right which the candidate, whether a voter or not 

possesses of offering or not offering himself as a candidate 
for an election or to withdraw his candidature therefrom. 


Bribery. 171-B. (1) Whoever— 

(i) gives a gratification to any person with the object of inducing 
him or any other person to exercise any electoral right or of rewarding 
any person for having exercised any such right ; or 

(1) Per Field, J., in Barrow-in-Furness, (4) Montgomery, (1892) 4 O’M. & H. 167, 

0886) 4 O'M. & H. 77. Walsall, (1892) 4 O’M. & H. 123; 5 tepne >, 

(2) Per Eqbal Ahmad, J., in Badan Singh, (1892) Day’s El. Cases. 117; Rochester, lb. 98, 

0^28) s. 150. 4 O’M. &H. 159. _ 

(3) Correct and Illegal Practices Prevention (5) Hoggertov, (1896) 5 O’M. & H. 69. 

Act 1883, 46 & 47 Viet., c. 51/s. 63. 
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(«) accepts either for himself or for any other person any grati¬ 
fication as a reward for exercising any such right or for inducing or attempt¬ 
ing to induce any other person to exercise any such right, commits the 

offence of bribery : 

% 

Provided that a declaration of public policy or a promise of public 
action shall not be an offence under this section. 


(2) A person who offers, or agrees to give, or offers or attempts 
to procure, a gratification shall be deemed to gi\e a gratification. 

(3) A person who obtains or agrees to accept or attempts to obtain 
a gratification, shall be deemed to accept a gratification, and a person who 
accepts a gratification as a motive for doing what he does not intend to do, 
or as a reward for doing what he has not done, shall be deemed to have 
accepted the gratification as a reward. 


1640. Analogous Law. Ihe term> ot this section 
the definition of bribery in the ( orrupt Prartice> Prevention 
by the Municipal Elections (( orrupt and Illegal Practices) Act 



Act. 


abridged from 
1854, 1 adopted 
. Sch. 3. 


“ S. 3. (?) ICvery voter who shall, 

by himself or by any other p<*rx>n on his 
gift, loan, or valuable* consideration uliu 
other person, lor voting or agreeing to \o 
mg at any election. 


before or during an\ rle< tton directly or indirei tlv, 
beliall rec< i\e, agrr< 1 <>>- contr.o t tor anv money 
c, [>la> e. or employ men r. loi himselt or for any 
to. or 1«>r n 1; aining or <igiv( ing to retrain from v.>t 


“ (??) Every person who shall, alter anv election 
by any other person on his behalf, receive any money 
of any person having voted or refrained from voting or 
vote or refrain from voting at anv election " 


directly or mdirectlv. by himself or 
or \ .iluable con^ iderat ion on account 

having i ncl u < < c I any other person to 


1641. To this must be added the one taken from the Representation of the 
People Act, 1867 : 2 — 

"S' 19. Any persen, either directly or indirct 1 ly corruptly paving any rate on behalf 
of any ratepayer fer the purpose of enabling him to be registered* .is a voter, thereby to 
influence his vote at the future election, and anv candidate* or other person, either directly 
or indirectlv, paying any rate on behalf of anv voter lor t he purpose of inducing him to vote 
or refrain from voting, shall be guilty of bribery, and b«* punidiable accordingly ; and any 
person on whose behalf and with whose privity any sm h payment as is mentioned in this 
section, is made, shall also be guilty of bribery, and punishable accordingly.’ 3 4 

1642. ( lausc (1) refers to giving, ( lausc (2) to taking a bribe defined in 
forms “of a gratification’’ and limited by the Proviso, (danse (3) defines the 
giver and the last (danse (4i the receiver of such gratification. The term “ gratifi¬ 
cation ’’ has been previously used in and explained under s. 161. It is not necessari¬ 
ly limited to money or money’s worth, since anything done or omitted to be done 
may amount to a gratification and consequently a bribe. For example, the promise 
of a situtation or employment* or the offer to vacate an office in favour of the 
bribe 5 are within the mischief of the rule. So was the abetment of a nuisance 
held to fall within it. The landlord’s estate was infested with rabbits. He allowed 
trappers but on the eve of the election yielded to the solicitude of his tenants to 
destroy them. He was held to have bribed because “what was done was done 
not so much from an abstract sense of justice as from a desire to influence the 
election.” 6 The distribution of refreshments, 7 the hiring of a voter’s house, 8 or 
paying him for the exhibition of bills and posters 9 are other instances. 

1643. Bribery and Corruption.—The number of cases on bribery and 
corruption in connection with the election is a legion. Those which fall on the 
border line are alone worthy of consideration. In England, it has been held that 


(1) 1 7 <Sc IS Viet., C. 102. 

(2) 30 & 31 Viet., c. 102. 

(3) Corrupt etc. Prevention Act 1883, 
Sch. 3, s. 3 (40 <V 47 Viet., c. SI). 

(4) Plymouth, (1859) 2 P. R. Sc 1). 238 

(5) Waterford , (1870) 2 O’M. & H. 25. 

(6) Per Mellor. J . in Launneston , (1874 


2 O’M. Sc H. 129. 

(7) Tynemouth, (1S53) 2 V. R. & I). 186 
Pod win, (1869) 1 O’M. & H. 124. 

(8; Huddersfield, (1869) W. & Br. 39 

Dartmouth, (1859) \V. Sc Br. 21. 

(9) Westminister, (1869) 1 O'M. Sc H. 90 
Pontefract , (1893) Day’s El. Cas. 130. 
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while the payment of the money to a voter before eWt;™ „ u -u -x • 
bribe if it is paid after he has voted, unless it is shown to have been done'corrupX 1 

ev, pm pose, 3 that is, in the language of the section it is a reward for hS vote 

on the electoral roll is treated with suspicion and would be rfgLdedas^bribeSe 
voters were expected to support their paymaster. 3 Payment of traveling and 
conveyance expenses to a voter is per se not a bribe, though it would be so treated 

if it is made conditionally upon his coming and voting for the payer. 3 It is not 

conditional if the payer merely expi esses a hope that the payee wouldhote for him 7 
But it is otherwise if the promisor say to the voter that he would pay his expenses 
if he would vote for him 3 Excessive payment of travelling expenses was held 
to be a bribe. Pa\ ment made to keep away voters from voting is a bribe lo 

l 644 Payment for Loss of Time.-Payment to the voter for losi of time 
is equally within the ruled 1 But payment of wages by an employer to his employee 
or the time necessary to record his vote is not within the ride, provided it is done 

d^ of Wlt £r h ® >^ entlon . of influencing votes. 12 The declaration of 
the election day as a public holiday is justifiable on this ground. 

k n ' K In fEe payment of the necessary expenses for travelling has 

been held to be no bribery, provided the expenses were not excessive and the pay- 

x 0t T ade m ret ! irn for a P ro mise to vote in favour of the payer. 13 It is 
said that such payment is not intended to induce but only enable him to vote. 1 * 

i -i ‘ Contributions to Charities.—Contributions to charities are not 

bnbes if they are not unusual or excessive 15 nor it is a bribe to assist a voter in dis¬ 
tress. So where the candidate distributed a sum of money to the poor, not voters 
of a parish, the day before the poll, it was held to be no bribe, 17 even though the 
distri nit ion be shown to have been made in view of the election. In such cases it 
was said that where two motives could exist, one pure and the other corrupt, there 
was no necessity to impute the corrupt motive. 18 But this is a question of degree 
and it would always be a question in each case whether the distribution was 
made out of a charitable impulse or as an inducement to catch votes. 19 Where 
the candidate had two years before the election distributed £250 for the relief of 
miners and their families during a lockout with a request that his name should 
not be disclosed, but afterwards his agent appealed to them for their votes on that 
ground, it was held that his post facto conduct could not convert the gift into a bribe. 20 

In such cases the question is what was the governing principle in the mind of the 
'donor. 


1647. Treating. Treating ” includes the giving of refreshments and en¬ 
tertainment to voters at an election. It is probably not an offence at Common Law 21 

(lj Bradford, (1869) 1 O'M. Sc H. 36' 

Limerick, (1869) 1 O'M. & H. 261. 


(2) Cooper v. Slade, (1856) L. J. O. B. 329. 

(3) Bradford, (1869) 1 O’M. & H. 37; 

Strond case, (1874) 2 O’M. & H. 184. 

(4) Nottingham, (1843) B. & Arn. 105; 
Pcnryn, (1869) 1 O’M. & H. 129. 

(5) S. 49, 30 Sc 31 Viet., c. 102; Worcester, 
(1819) C. & D. 173; Bridgenorth, 8 L. T. M 
C. 86. 

(6) Cooper v. Slade, 6 H. L. C. 746. 

(7) Bolton, (1874) 2 O’M. & H. 145. 

(8) Horsham case, (1876) 3 O'M. & H. 52. 

(9) Beverly, (18691 W. & Br. 188. 

(10) Brandford, (1869) 1 O’M. & H. 32. 

(11) Simpson v. Yeend, (1869) L. R. 4. Q. 
B. 626; Harwich , (1848) 1 P. R. & D. 74 ; 
-Liverpool case, 1853) 2 P. R. & D. 248. 

(12) Per "Field, J., in Aylesbury, (1886) 


4 O’M. & H. 60. 

(13) Bolton, (1874) 2 O’M. & H. 145 ; Salis¬ 
bury, (1880) 3 O’M. & H. 132 : Northallerton 
(1860) 1 O'M. & H. 197, Peterborough, (1860) 
W. & Br. 158; Hardsham, (1876) 3 O’M. & 
H. 52; Pontefract ; (1893) 4 O'M. & H. 200; 
Beverley, (1860) W. & Br. 188. 

(14) Ashburton, (1859) W. & Br. 5. 

(151 Westbury, (1869) 1 O’M. & H. 49. 

(16) Windsor, (1869) 4 O’M. & H. 2. 

(17) Youghal, (1S69) 1 O’M. &. H. 294. 

(18) Windsor, (1874) 2 O'M. & H. 39, Car- 
rickfergus, (1896) 5 O’M, & H. 95. 

(19) St. George , (1896) 5 O’M. & H. 95; Bos¬ 
ton, (1874) 2 O’M. & H. 161. 

(20) Lichfield, (1895) 5 O’M. & H. 27; Hxg- 
gerton, (1896) 5 O’M. & H. 74. 

(21) Per Willes, J., in Lichfield, (1869) 
1 O’M. Sc H. 25. 
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until it became excessive and extravagant leading to enormous expense on the 
one hand and debauchery on the other. Later on its abuse led to its recognition 
even as a form of bribery at Common Law. Ii was prohibited by several slat uu s 1 
now consolidated in the Corrupt Practices Act, 1884, s. 1 which prohibits tl u; 
giving or paying for any entertainment “ for the purpose of corruptly influencing 
that person or any person to give or refrain from giving his vote at the election." 
This clause classes as corrupt practice the treating of non-voters in order that they 
might influence votes. 1 The question whether anything amounts to treating 
is a question of fact. It is however clear that all treating is not bribery, As ( ave J 
observed: “The statute does not apply to that form of treating which exists 
occasionally between social equals, where the first one treats, and then the. 
other treats, which is only one form of hospitality. Neither does it apply to 

certain kinds of treating which exist in relation to business matters.It applies 

to that sort of treating which exists where the superior treats his inferior 
the treating which gives the greater influence over the peison treated and 

secures to the former the goodwill of the latter.It must have reference to 

some election, and it must be for the purpose of influencing the vote of the person 
treated/’ 2 Subject to this, wherever the intention is to secure populaiity and 
thereby to influence the votes, it is a corrupt practice. 3 It is not necessary 
that the treating should be by the candidate himself or his agent. Treating bv 
Political Associations interested in the election of its members is equally within the 
rule, 4 unless of course it is a treat given by a non-political Association to which the 
rival candidates belong and it could not therefore influence the election or arouse 
suspicion as to its motive of influencing the votes. 5 

1648. It should be added that many of the English cases were cases of 

treating in which the sole question was whether the election should not be avoided for 

corrupt practice. As this section enacts an offence, cases of treating which would 

be considered sufficient to avoid an election would not necessarily be those in 

which the offender would be held to have committed the offence punishable 
under this section. 

1649. What is not Bribery. 1 lie payment of large sums of money to 
•election agents is not bribery. 6 So payment may be made to persons to maintain 
order at the poll ; 7 so is also the employment in large numbers of clerks, messen¬ 
gers, bill-posters and sandwichmen, though many of them be voters. 8 The pay- 
ment of the election expenses to a candidate whether by subscription or by another 

candidate is not a bribe unless the payment was made on conditions which con¬ 
travene the statute. 5 


171-C (1) Whoever voluntarily interferes or attempts U 

Undue Influence at with the free exercise of any electoral righ 
Elections. the offence of undue influence at an electioi 


interfere 

commits 


(2) Without prejudice to the generality of the provisions of sub-section 
(1), whoever— 


(a) threatens any candidate or voter, or any person in whom a 
candidate or voter is interested, with injury of any kind, or 

(b) induces or attempts to induce a candidate or voter to 

believe that he or any person in whom he is interested will become or will be 

rendered an object of Divine displeasure or of spiritual censure, 


(1 ) Longford. (1870) 2 O’M. H . 15; Tam- 
worth, (1869) 1 O’M. .& H. 86. 

(2) Norwich, (1886) 4 O’M. & H. 91. 

(3) Wallingford, (1869) 1 O’M. & H. 59; 
Mallow, (1870) 2 O'M. & H. 22 ; Louth (1880) 
3 O’M. & H. 61. 

(4) St Georges, (1896) 5 O’M. & H. 98; 

Hexham and Rochester, (1892) Day’s Elec. 

Cases, 14, 104. 


(5) St. George's (1896) 5 O’M. & H 98' 

Hexham & Rochester, (1892) Day's Elc. Cases’ 

14, 104. 

(6) Youghal, (1869) 1 O'jVl. &. H. 295 296 

(7) Gloucester, (1873) 2 O’M. & H. 52 ’ 

(8) Cambridge case, (1857) W. & D 39 

(9) Belfast, (1869) 1 O'M. & H 285 • 

Coventry, (1869) 1 O'M. & H. 97 
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shall be deemed to interfere with the free exercise of the electoral 
right of such candidate or voter, within the meaning of sub-section (1). 

(3' 1 A declaration of public policy or a promise of public action or the 

mere exercise of a legal right without intent to interfere with an electoral 

right, shall not be deemed to be interference within the meaning of this 
section. 


1650. Analogous Law .—The following explanation refers to this section 
ia the Statement of Objects and Reasons appended to the Bill 

Endue influence at an election is defined as the voluntary interference or attempted 
interfen nee with the right of any person to stand, or not to stand, or withdraw from bein« 
a candidate or to vote or retrain from voting. This covers all threats of injury to person or 
property and all illegal methods of persuasion and any interference with tile liberty of the 
candidates or the electors. A sub-section is added tc explain that the inducing or attempt¬ 
ing to induce a person to believe that he will become the object of Divine displeasure is also 
interference. It is not, however, interference wivliin the meaning of the clause to make a 
declaration of public policy or a promise of public action.” 1 

1651. The English Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention Act 1883 
contains the following definition of “ undue influence ” :— 

Every person who shall directly or indirectly, by himself cr by any other person on 
his behalf make use' of or threaten to make use of any force, violence, or restraint, or inflict 
01 threaten to inflict, by himself or by any other person, any temporal or spiritual injury, 
damage, harm, or loss upon or against any person in order to induce or compel such person 
to vote or refrain from voting, or on account of such person having voted or refrained from 
voting at any election, or who shall, by abduction, duress, or any fraudulent device or con¬ 
trivance impede or prevent the free exercise of the franchise of any elector, or shall thereby 
compel, induce, or prevail upon any elector either ro give or refrain from giving his vote at 
any election, shall be guilty of undue influence.” 

1652. Tlie essence of undue influence is the use of unfair pressure upon a 

voter exerted by the use of coercion, intimidation or inducement which deprives 
a person of the freedom of his judgment. As Willes, J., said : " the law cannot 
strike at the existence of influence. The law can no more take away from a man 
who has property, or who can give employment, the insensible but powerful influence 
he lias over those whom he can benefit by the proper use of his wealth, than the 
law could take away his honesty, good feeling, etc., or any other qualities 
which give a man influence over his fellows. It is the abuse of influence with which 
alone the law can deal.It is only abuse in cases of this kind, where an induce¬ 

ment is held out by a promise to induce voters to vote or not to vote at an election” 2 

1653. Undue influence, under English Law as under this section, only 
refers to the influence exerted upon individual voteis 3 by any of the three 
following means namely: (a) The use of open force or violence, or the threat thereof; 
(b) The infliction of any temporal injuiy, damage, harm or loss, or by the threat 
thereof; (c) The infliction of any spiritual injuiy, damage, harm or loss, or by the 
threat thereof. 


1654. It is not necessary that the rnfair means employed should be effective 
in converting the votes, all that is necessary’ is that the influence should be 
exerted and that it should be “ undue * 

1655. I he ensuing commentary exemplifies the application of these rules 
in practice. 


within the meaning of law. 4 


1656. Undue Influence at Election.—This section meiely crystallizes 
the judicial view on the subject of undue influence. In one case Blackburn, J-, 
said : “ Where a person in order to prevent another from voting or to force him to 
vote, either beats him, or threatens injury to his person or his house, or the like, 

that is undue influence.Wheie such a thing is done and is brought home 

to the agent, according to my view it avoids the election.” 5 

(1) Cl. 9, Statement of Objects & Reasons; Nottingham, (1869) ih. t 246; North Durham, 

see Gazette of India, Pt. V, dated 3rd July (1874) 2 O’M. & H. 156. 

1920, p. 135. ' (4) South Meath, (1892) 4 O'M. & H. H-. 

(2) Lichfield, (1869) 1 O’M. & H, 25 (28). Lay’s Elec. Cases, 140. 

(3) Cheltenham , (1869) 1 O’M. & H. 64 ; (5) North Norfolk, 1869) 1 O’M. & H. 
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1657. No Undue Influence.—it has been laid down that in order to amount 
to undue influence by a threat of loss or injury to one’s business, the loss threatened 
must be an appreciable loss so as to affect the saleable value of the business. So 
it is open to one to say : " I will deal with you not in accordance with the quality 
of your goods, but according to the quality of your politic.” 1 So an influential 
person may address the voters, and the lattei may feel persuaded by him which 
they would not have done if a less influential personage had approached' him. Such 
influence is subtle but not improper. So wheie a clergyman attenchd a nutting 
to select a candidate 2 or addressed his congregation in favour of a candidate 3 or 
canvassed persons for him, the Court held his conduct unobjectionable. 4 5 So while 
it was an objectionable misrepresentation for a candidate to distribute a circular 
amongst the voters containing a copy of the ballot paper with a cross mark against 
the candidate’s name asking the voters to make that mark against the name of the 
candidate and to make nr mark against the name of any other candidate otherwise 
their votes would be lost, still it did not amount to the exercise of undue influ¬ 
ence.® It was pointed out that the Act did not penalize every species of miscon¬ 
duct, but only that which was specified. So it has been held that tlu* creation 
of a riot or other disturbance has not the effect of undue influence unless it was 
designed and had the effect of deterring the voters 6 The lot m such cases is, 
was the disturbance calculated to overawe the electors and was it such that a man 
of ordinary nerve and courage would be deterred from proceeding to the poll. 7 Here 
again it is not necessary that any voter was in fact deterred bom voting although 
of course, if any voter was so deterred it would strengthen the case for the prose- 
( ution. 8 


Personation at Elec¬ 
tions. 


171-D. Whoever at an election applies for a voting paper or votes 

in the name of any other person, whether living or dead, 
or in a fictitious name, or who having voted once at 
such election applies at the same election for a voting 
paper in his own name ; and whoever abets, procures or attempts to 

procure the voting by any person in any such wav, commits the offence of 
personation at an election. 


1658. Analogous Law.—In the Statement of Objects and Reasons this 

section is thu* justified : 4 The definition of ' personation ' closely follows the 

definition in s. 24 of the Ballot Act, 1872, and covers both a person who 

attempts to vote in another person’s name or m a fictitious name, a voter who 

attempts to vote twice and any person who abets, procures or attempts to 
procure such voting. 9 


1659. Section 24 of the Ballot Act, 1872’° runs as follows 

" A P crson sh ' 111 f ? r all purposes of the laws relating to parliamentary and municipal 
elections, be deemed to be guilty of the offence of personation who. at an election for a county 
or borough, or at a municipal election, applies for a ballot paper in the name of some other 
person, whether that name be that of a person living or dead, or of a fictitious person or 

who having voted once at any such election, applies at the same election for a ballot paper 
in his own name. 1 1 


1660. This definition is adopted in s. 6 of the Corrupt and Illegal Practices 
Act, 1883,” which constitutes this offence as felory punishable by imprisonment 


(1) North Durham, (1874) 2 O’M. & H. 
158 ; North Norfolk, (1869) ih., 241. 

(2) Longford, (1870) 2 O’M. & H 14. 

(3) Galway, (1869) 1 O'M. & H. 307. 

(4) South Meath, (1892) Day's Elec. Cases, 
133. 

(5) Stepnev. (1886) 4 O’M. & H. 55. Down, 
<1880) 3 O'M. & M. 122; South Meath (1892) 
4 O'M. & H. 142. 

(6) North Meath and East Clare, (1892) 

Day's Elec. Cases, 144, 164; Marpeth, (1774) 


1 


worn;!., 14/; Nottingham 


■' • •• ’ ■ • -.s'* 1 *'", * i ecK. 

85 ; A navesborough, (1805) 2 Peck. 382 

(7) Salford, (J8F9) 1 O’M. & H 141 ' 

Nottingham, (1869) 1 O’M. & H. 245 ; Thorn- 
bury, (1886) 4 O’M. & H. 66. 

(8) South Meath, (1892; 4 O’M. & H 188 

(10) 35 & 36 Viet. c. 33 

(11) 46 & 47 Viet. c. 51. 
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f or a term not exceeding 
lateral effect is to avoid 
giound of fraud. 1 


two years, together with hard labour. This one col- 
the election. It had that effect at Common law on the 


1661. Undue Influence and Personation.- The offence of undue influ¬ 
ence dehned m s 1 / 1-Ci where the prerequisite mens rea is provided by the word 
voluntarily which implies that the act is done with the knowledge that it would 
have the effect ot interfenn- with the freedom of elections. No similar qualification 
occu s n definmg tire offence < t personation wh'ch is almost bedilv copied from the 
tiighsh Act without removing its defects, which are obvious, for, the language 
ol the section as of its prototype is too wide and would include the case of a 
person who innocently applies for a ballot paper in the name of some other person 
or votes a second time, because it contains no such words as “ voluntarily ” 
" wiff uHy ” or “ corruptly.” But these words have been held to qualify the language 
of the English Act, 1 2 3 and the same qualification must be read into the language 
o s. 171-1). Where therefore, a person was shown to have assisted another to 
vote but he did not know that he was not entitled to vote, Cave, J. acquitted him, 
holding that only one corruptly aiding or abetting was intended to be punishable 
under the Act. 4 So where a person was registered in the voter’s list under a wrong 
name and he applied for his paper under that name, he was acquitted. 5 

171-E. Whoever commits the offence of bribery shall be punished 

Punishment for Bri- ° f eitheF deSCri P tion for a term 

berv which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with 

both ; 


Provided that bribery by treating shall be punished with fine only. 

Explanation 44 Treating ” means that form of bribery where the gra¬ 
tification consists in food, drink, entertainment or provision. 

1662. Analogous Law.—This section prescribes the punishment for the 
offences, of bribery and treating, defined in s. 171-B where they are explained. The 
distinction between bribery and treating follows the English Law under which 
bribery is an indictable oftence, while treating is merely an illegal practice and the 
penalty for it is only half of that attached to bribery. 6 As Whiles, J., observed, 

Different considerations apply to it than to bribery because men often give and 
accept drinks but not money.” 7 The giving of food and drink at election times 
is not treating unless it is limited to one’s partizans or for the purpose of influencing 
votes. 8 The whole question depends upon the motive and intention. 9 So Pollock, 
B said: “The question of corrupt treating must, as it seems to us, be in each 
case a question of fact. If the refreshments provided were excessive, if the occasions 
were numerous, and if there were other circumstances calculated to excite suspicion, 
a corrupt intention might be inferred.” 10 “ Treating is sometimes defined to be 
getting at voters through their mouths and through their stomachs—supplying 
them with food and giving them drink.” 11 

1663. Procedure and Practice.—No prosecution can be instituted for 
this offence without the previous sanction of Government as provided in s. 196 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure as amended by the Elections Offences and Inquiries 
Act 1920. 12 The offence is non-cognizable and summons must issue in the first 
nstance. It is bailable but not compoundable. It is triable by the Presidency 
Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first class. 


(1) Per Willes, J., in Coventry, (1869) (7) Montgomery, (1892) Day's Elec. Cases, 

1 O’M. & H. 105. 150. 

( ry -) Stepney, 4 O’M, & H. 43. (8) Rochester and Montgomery, (1892) Days 

(3) Venkatayya. 121 I. C. (M.) 763. Elec. Cases. 103, 151. 

(4) Hexham, (1892) Day's Elec. Cases, 68 ; (9) Per Bruce, J., in Haggerston, (1896) 

Gloucester, (1873) 2 O’M. & H. 63 ; Athlone, 5 O’M. & H. 80. 

(1880) 3 O’M. & H. 57. (10) St. George's, (1896) 5 O’M. & H, 99. 

(5) Fox, (1887) 16 Cox. C. C. 166. (11) Per Channell. J., in Great Yarmouth 

(6) Per Willes, J., in Windsor, (1869) (1906) Printed Judgments, 7. 

1 O’M. & H. 4. (12) S. 3, Act XXXIX of 1920. 
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1664. Proof.— The points requiring proof are: 


In case of giver :— 

(1) That the accused gave, offered, agreed to give or offer, or attempted to 

procure a gratification ; or 

(2) That he did so with the object of inducing him or any other person, to stand 

or not to stand as. or to withdraw from being a candidate or to vote or 
refrain from voting at an election. 

In case of receiver : 


(1) That the accused obtained or agreed to accept or attempted to obtain a 

gratification. f 11 ct 

(2) That he did so as a motive for doing what he did not intend to do or as a 
reward for doing what he would not have otherwise done ; 

That he received the gratification for exercising his own electoral right 
or for inducing or attempting to induce any other person to exercise such 
right. ..... the right to stand or not to stand J, or to withdraw from 
being a candidate or to vote or refrain from voting at an election. 


(3) 


1665. Charge.—The charge should run thus : 
In the case of the giver of the bribe :— 


follows— ^ name aHd ° ffice °i ■'ilagislrute, etc)., hereby charge you of the accused) as 

to-wich Th the object" of r (,nd°udng ' 'uCrn'o^-To exemTselts^efe^'orifdghtj lor 'reward’ 

« . 

And I hereby direct tha; you be tried on the said charge ” 


In the case of the acceptor of the bribe: 


follows:- [Uame ^ ° ffiCe ° f M pirate, etc)., hereby charge you (name of the accused) as 

". fhat y°u accepted for yourself or for - a gratification to wit _ as a rpwl j 

flght'r ' c,or "' ,,gl " 1 ..’« « 

And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge.” 

briber 166 ?- * rinc }V lethe English and Indian Law distinguish between 

bnbery an<1 * hc “mpmatively venial ^ oT,2 e 
Foi further commentary on this offence see s. 171-B. 

Punishment for un- influence or oersonn Hrf 0n t mitS | tIle °^ ence °f undue 
due influence or per- °- t u P ers °nation at an election shall be punished 

son at an election. th imprisonment of either description for a term 

which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

1667. Analogous Law.—This section prescribes the sentence for the two 
■vely. In England, "undue influence" i, a mi s den,'anon r pnJILblfS' 
Personation is however, a more serious offence, being felony, punishablf with 

rights for a period of five years. 3 exercising his electoral 

mons must* is^ffiThe “d su m - 

and is triable by the Presidency Magistrate or a first class MagistraT 1 " Previous' 


(1) S. 6 (1), Corrupt Practice Act 
1883, (40 & 47 Viet., c. 51). 

(2) lb., s. 6 (2). 


(3) See Electoral Rules 
Government of India Act 


under the 
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sanction of Government is necessary to initiate prosecution . 1 The fact that the 

abettor is a member of Legislature is no mitigation, but rather an aggravation of 
the offence . 2 


1669. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 

In the case of undue influence :— 

(1) that the accused interfered or attempted to interfere 

(2) with the free exerc se of an electoral right 

(3) of any person or persons named 

(4) that he did so voluntarily, i.e., knowingly or corruptly. 

In the case of personation :— 

(1) that there was an election to a public body (s. 21 Expl. 3), 

(2) that the accused applied for a voting paper, or 

(3) voted in the name of another voter, or 

(4) having voted once applied again for a voting paper in his own name, or 

(5) that he procured, attempted to procure or abetted the voting by any person in 

any such way. 

1670. Charge. —The charge should run thus :— 

In the case of undue influence :— 

*'I (name and office of Magistrate etc.), hereby charge you (name of the accused) as 
follows:— 

" That you, on or about the-day of-at-voluntarily interfered (or attempted 

to interfere) with the free exercise of an electoral right, to wit- (here state the act charged) 

[or threatened-,a candidate (or voter or in whom a candidate or voter) to wit-is 

interested with injury, to wit-] or [induced (or attempted to induce)-a candidate 

(or voter) at an election, to wit-to believe that he or any person in whom he is interested, 

to wit-will become an object of Divine displeasure (or of spiritual censure) 1 , and thereby 

committed an offence punishable under s. 171-F of the Indian Penal Code and within my 
cognizance. 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge.” 

In the case of personation :— 

“ I (name and office of the Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you (name of the accused) as 
follows :— 

“ That you, on or about the-day of-at the election, to wit-, applied for a 

voting paper (or voted) in the name of another person to wit-wic is living (or dead), 

or in a fictitious name to wit-, or in your name after having voted once at the said 

election and thereby committed an offence punishable under s. 171-F of the Indian Penal 
Code and within my cognizance. 

" And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge.” 

Where the offence falls under the second paragraph of s. 171 -D the follow¬ 
ing should be substituted in place of the second paragra] h in the alove charge :— 

" That you, on or about the—-—day of-at the election to wit-, abetted 

(or procured or attempted to procure) the voting by- (specify the act committed and which 

is punishable under the first para oj s. 171-D) and therebv committed an offence punishable 
under s. 171-F of the Indian Penal Code and within my cognizance. 

1671. This offence may be committed in a variety of ways ; one such way 
is to abet the wrong personation of a voter in which case the accused, though 
guilty of the abetment of an offence punishable by s. 465, can now be convicted 
only of this offence, being a special election offence, so that if he is convicted of 
the former his conviction could not be altered to one u ider this section for which 


previous sanction is a prerequisite. 3 

171-G. Whoever with intent to affect the result of an elect on makes 

or publishes any statement purporting to be a State- 
False statement in me nt of fact which is false and which he either knows 
connection with an Qr believes to be false or does not believe *0 he true, 

e cction. relation to the personal character or conduct o 

any candidate shall be punished with fine. 

1672. Analogous Law. —The offence punishable by this section is the 
subject of a Special Statute in England 4 to which acknowledgments are made 

in the Statement of Objects and Reasons. 5 _______ 

(1) S. 196, Cr, P. C. as amended by Act (41 Corrupt and Illegal Pr | ct * e | „ Pr 5 9 

XXXIX of 1920. vention (Amendment) Act, 1895 (58 * 

(2) Badan Singh, (1928) A. 150. Viet., c. 40). pt v 

(3) Ram Nath, 47 A. 268, dissenting from (5) Cl. 11 ; see Gazette of 1 nd a, 

Ram Nath, 46 A. 611. dated 3rd July 1920, p. 135. 
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1673. Procedure and Practice. —No prosecution can be initiated for 
this offence without the sanction of Government as provided in s. 19(5 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. The offence is not cognizable and a summons must 
issue in the first instance. The offence is bailable but not compoundable. it is 
triable by the Presidency or first class Magistrate. 

1674. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That an election was impending. 

(2) That the accused made or published a statement. 

(3) That it purported to be a statement of fact. 

(4) That it related to the personal conduct or character of a candidate. 

(5) That he published it with intent to prejudice his election 

(6) That it was false. 


1675. Charge.—The charge should run thus :— 

“ I [name and office of XIagistrate . etc.) hereby charge you (name of the accused) as 
follows : — 


“That you without ihc general [or special) authority in writing of-incurred \or 

authorized) expenses on account ot the holding of a. public meeting at- -(or upon any adver¬ 
tisement, circular or publication Exhibit-. or in .my other way whatsoever) f r the pur¬ 
pose of promoting (or procuring) the election of-and thereby committed an offence punish¬ 

able under s. 171-H of the Indian IVmil God' 1 and within my cognizance. 

And I hereby direct that von be tried on rhat charge 


1676. Principle. fliG '.rt iion penalizes ihe publication of a false state¬ 
ment oj fact concerning the personal conduct or < haracter of a candidate. This 
offence may be committed b\ aii\ person or association, whether corporate or 
incorporate. 

1677. Meaning of Words.— ' A statement oj facts," and not merely an 
opinion. 1 “ Personal character or conduct Only personal attacks are pe¬ 
nalized. An attac k on the public conduct or character is not punishable under this 
section, though it mav be othenvise, as when it amounts to defamation or slander. 


1678. Election Lies. This section penalizes the publication of election 
lies concerning the personal eondin t arid rharactei of a candidate. Two things 
are essential. It must be a statement of fact and relate to his personal character 
or conduct. Such was held to la* the case where the accused had distributed a leaflet 
amongst the electors, falsely stating that the tirni, of which the plaintiff was a 
member, had locked out their miners for six weeks. 2 So to say of a temperate 
mm that he had drunk wine, or that there was a very dark passage in his life, and 
a skeleton in his cupboard which might be exposed, would be punishable because 
it is a statement of fac t and reflects upon his character. 3 The statement that a 
candidate had been guilty of lying, cowardice and bribery, supported by instances 
is, of course, an egregious instance of this offence: 4 bo are the following statements : 
that the candidate was living on the profits of cheap foreigners whom he employed 
at nine pence a day, or that the candidate befriended England's enemies whom 
he supplied with reliable information and smuggled ammunition. 5 


1679. Limits of the Rule. —On the other hand the section would not be 
contravened where the statement was a statement, not of a fact but merely an 
opinion, unless the expression of opinion was supported by instances. It would 
then be punishable provided it refers to the personal conduct and character of the 
candidate. Such reference must not be merely inferential, as where it was said 
that Radical Members of the House of Commons were in correspondence with the 
enemies,® or even where, referring to the opposing candidate, it was said that he 


(1) Radhakrishna lyyar, 55 M. 791, (sjb- 
mitted) on the facts wrongly decided as it was 
found that several statements were statements 
of alleged facts which were false. 

(2) Barley v. Edmunds, (1895) 1 T. L. 

R. 537. 


(3) Silver v. Benn, (1896) 12 T. L. R. 199. 

(4) St. George s, (1896) 5 O’M. & H. 104. 

(5) Monmouth, (1901) 5 O’M. & H, 171. 

(6) Ellis v. National Union of Conserva¬ 
tives, "Times," 3rd Oct. 1900, cited in 2 
Rogers on Elections, (11th Ed.) p. 388. 
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only came to the constituency when he wanted votes, which was not held to be a 
statement as to Ins personal character but to his character as a public man. 1 2 

I 680 -, Again, even where a statement is found to be false the accused is 

entitled m show that he had reasonable grounds for believing, and did believe it to 

be true Lastly the statement must be made with intent to influence the result of 
an election, which again postulates that an election was imminent and that the 
statement was published in the course of an election campaign. Statements 

therule ed ^ & t0 tUrn ° Ut a candldate from his seat are thus not within 


171-H. Whoever without the general or special authority in writing 

Illegal payments in ° r aut h<? rises expenses on account 

connection with an ** le . holding of any public meeting, or upon any 
election. advertisement, circular or publication, or in any 

other way whatsoever for the purpose of promoting 
or procuring the election of such candidate, shall be punished with fine 
which may extend to five hundred rupees : 

Provided that if any person having incurred any such expenses not 
exceeding the amount of ten rupees without authority obtains within ten 
days from the date on which such expenses were incurred the approval in 
writing of the candidate, he shall be deemed to have incurred such ex¬ 
penses with the authority of the candidate. 

1681. Analogous Law. —The author of the Bill cites no precedent in 

support of this clause. 3 But under English Law certain payments are regarded 

as illegal, c. g. f the use of committee room in a house where intoxicating liquor or 

refreshment of any kind is sold or supplied to members of a club, society or associa- 

tion other than a permanent political club ; 01 in a public elementary school, 4 

the giving or providing cockades, ribbons or marks of distinction ; 5 and though, 

the giving or providing of music, torches, flags and banners is not prohibited, no 

payment should be made “on account of bands of music, torches flags, banners, 

cockades, ribbons or other marks of distinction.” 6 Expenditure on advertisement 

and circular is perfectly legitimate provided that it is not excessive or unusual or 
is a blind bribery. 


1682. This section attacks the abuse by requiring that all expenditure 
incurred on behalf of a candidate shall be generally oi specially authorised by them 
in writing. The object of this is twofold, First , it secures more correct return 
of expenditure, and secondly , it prevents corruption. In England, the offences of 
illegal payment, employment and hiring, subject the offender to penalties, but are 
not illegal practices and do not affect the election, unless extensive or committed 
by the candidate, or with his knowledge and consent. 7 


1683. Procedure and Practice. —The offence is non-cognizable and 
summons may issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not compoundable and 
is triable by the Presidency Magistrate or magistrate of the first class. Previous 
sanction of the Government is necessary to initiate prosecution. 8 

171-1. Whoever, being required by any law for the time being in 
.. . . . force or any rule having the force of law to keep 

tio^accounts 6 ^ 6 CC " accounts of expenses incurred at or in connection with 

an election fails to keep such accounts shall be pun¬ 
ished with fine which may extend to five hundred rupees. 


(1) Cookermouth, (1901) 5 O’M & H. 158. (1893) Day’s Elec. Cases, 127. 

(2) Sunderland, (1896) 5 O'M. & H. 64, (65). (6) S. 16, Corrupt etc. Prevention Act 

(3) Cl. 12, Statement of Objects and Rea- 1883 (46 & 47 Viet., c. 51). 

sons. Gazette of India, Pt. V, dated 3rd July (7) Ss. 17 (2), 18, Municipal Elections 

1920, p. 135. (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Act, 1884 "(47 

(4) S. 20, Corrupt, etc. Prevention Act, and 48 Viet., c. 70). 

1883 (46 and 47 Viet., c. 51). (8) S. 196, Cr. P. C. as amended by Act 

(5) S. 7, Corrupt etc. Prevention Act XXXIX of 1920. 

1854 (17 and 18 Viet., c. 102); Pontefract, 
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1684. Analogous Law. —This section penalizes the failure to keep accounts. 
The question what constitutes election expenses, is not answered in this c hapter, 
but it is clear that they must relate to the candidature of a person which only begins 
on the dissolution or vacancy. It has been so held in England' where, however, 
the rules prescribe the date from which an account of such expenses should be* main¬ 
tained and it is obligatory upon the candidate to do so. 

1685. What constitutes the election expense.is another question upon which 
this chapter is silent. Here again the provisions of the rules on the subject should 
be maintained. Generally speaking, all expenses necessary for or incidental to an 
election whether incurred by the candidate himself or by his election agent, can¬ 
vassers, committeemen, political associations, societies, clubs and other bodies whether 
corpoiate or incorporate, are election expenses. 2 Where a candidate had built 
a room at the back of his house for the use of a political club, and used it as a com¬ 
mittee room it was held that a proportionate part of the rent, and the money paid 
for cleaning coal and gas were election expenses. 3 

1686. It is,however, clear that expenses incurred by a prospective candidate 
while nursing his constituency are not included in the term. Nor are those incurred 
after the election. 

1687. Limits of Rule. It has already been stated that the expenses 
which a prospective candidate 1 incurs while nursing his eonstitucncx to make himself 
acceptable to his constituents being too remote, art 1 not comprised in the term. 
So the expenses incurred in starting a newspaper three months before the ele< tion 
to advocate his own political views, were held not to be election expenses, 
being expenses incurred to popularize the candidate's political views. 4 So was 
the subsidy paid to a newspaper for the same purpo>e. 5 On the same ground 
the expenses incurred in improving the electoral roll in the interest of the tonsfilu- 
ency were excluded. 6 


(1) Walsall, (1892) 4 O’M. & H. 123; 
Rochester, (1892^ 4 O’M. & H. 159; Montgo¬ 
mery, (1892) 4 O'M. & H. 167 ; Stepney, (1892) 
Day's El. Cases, 117. 

(2) Elgin (1895) 5 O’M. & H. 7 ; Lichfield, 

(1895^ 5 O’M. & H. 36; Lancaster, (1896) 


5 O'M. & H. 46[i; Cockermoutk, (1901) 5 O’M. Sc 
H. 156. 

(3) St. George's (1896) 5 O’M. & H. 115. 

(4) Kennington , (1886) 4 O'M. Sc H. 93. 

(5) Lichfield, (1895) 5 O’M. & H. .33. 

(6) Kennington, (1886) 4 O'M. Sc H 93 



CHAPTER X. 


OF CONTEMPTS OF THE LAWFUL AUTHORITY OF PUBLIC 

SERVANTS. 


1688. Topical Introduction. One great division of the neoole subject to the 

Eecessfrv oar? of th* ‘h® C ° de ' isbetvveen th « Public and the publfc servants. As a 
exceptional ri< 5 htJ h e a d m ‘ n ls f J a (1 v ^ machinery of a country, the latter possess certain 
necessarily l t P™*leges. As persons possessing often great power they are 
dealt whh the Her P<?C P 5? alt * es against its abuse. As such, the last chapter 
This Chanter w i/'h qUen i ,e , S 1 t^o cha P ter relates to their rights against the public, 
authoritv of nohr h cons,sts 19 sections denounces all disobedience to the lawful 

on the snh/ect ‘i f" vant a- As SUch U codifie s the various pre-existing Regulations 

law fut aufhnr t d f la / s dow " ,n one place aI1 contempts whether they relate to the 
lawful authority of the Courts of Justice, or Officers of Revenue or of the Police.’ 


same .Itme 7 bese three classes of public servants do not necessarily require the 
of the rw J‘ Ve proV1 ! lons ' but ’ as the authors remarked, in view of the combination 
divis?nn h of J . fu . nctlo " s frequently in the same person in this country and “while the 
Derfm it ilnM U h between the different departments of the Public Service is so im- 
Penal Code ’°’ 2 ld ldle t0 ma ^ e nice distinctions between those departments in the 


nr-in^;m, qd The chapter deals with contempts in its various forms, but its underlying 
Sinn. fh. a re that, in order to subject a person to the penal visitation of its provi- 
are oomm f r n ?, ust „ be legal and ics disobedience intentional. These two elements 
tht i t0 a ? f f ences described in this chapter. There are others which form 

unrlpr tha P r ®" re( l“ lslt es of one or rriDraof them, but these will have to be considered 
under the sections to which they relate. 

. course, the penalties provided in this chapter do not exclude the 

mposition of other penalties, if t ie circumstances of the case so warrant. Indeed, 

. e ° t hare described are really those actsdone in contempts of the lawful author- 

1 y ot public servants, waich but for the special provision here made, would not be 
ot erwise punishable. They do not, of course, affect other coercive powers possessed 
y public servants to compel obedience to their orders, whether by arrest or procla¬ 
mation, attachment or sale of property, or otherwise. 

172. Whoever absconds in order to avoid being served with a sum- 
Absconding to avoid mons, notice or order proceeding from any public 
service of summons or servant legally competent, as such public servant, 
O her proceeding to issue such summons, notice or order, shall be pun¬ 

ished with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to one month 
or with fine which may extend to five hundred rupees, or with both ; 

or, if the summons or notice or order is to attend in person or by 
agent, or to produce a document in a Court of Justice, with simple 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to six months, or with fine 
which may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both. 


[ Court of Justice —s. 10 Document —s. 29 ] 

1692. Analogous Law. —This section substantially reproduces section 4 
of Regulation XI of 1796, which similarly punished evasion of service. The pro¬ 
priety of the word “ absconding" was questioned, but as the authors explained it, 
it is a word used in the corresponding section of the Regulation. Sections 69-74 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure lay down the mode of service of summons issued 
under that Code, while Order XVI of the Code of Civil Procedure 3 4 provides for the 
summoning of witnesses in civil cases. The section is generally worded and is not 
confined in its operation to onlv parties but extends also to witnesses. 

1693. Procedure and Practice. —A prosecution under this section require^ 
the sanction of the public servant concerned.* The offence is not cognizable# 


(11 Note F. 
(2) Note F. 


(3) Act V of 1908. 

(4) S. 195, Cr. P. C. 
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and summons must ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable, but not 
compoundable, and is triable by any Magistrate, and may be tried summarily. 

1694. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That a summons, notice or order had been issued. 

(2) That it was issued by a public servant, 

(3) Who was legally competent to issue it. 

(4) That it was issued to be served on tlie accused. 

(5) That the accused had absconded to avoid being served. 

1695. The second clause deals with the aggravated form of the same offence, 
and it requires for its proof the following additional circumstances, namely :— 

( 6 ' That the process required the attendance of the accused either personally or by 
" ls a £ ent > or required the production of a document by him. and 

(7) Thai such attendance or production was to be made in a Court of Justice. 

1696. Charge.-— 1 he charge should run thus:— 

follows':-'"""* nffict ° f '*•> hereby charge you (name of accused) as 

summon^* yC T ° n °Y ll ? out ,he \ day oi ‘ at , absconded to avoid service of 

,K n K e ° r 0rd, r) , P roceedin t' from -{name the public secant and state his 

Uouf nni ', 1( ' reV,y COmmittcl1 an offcnCe punishable uiuhr s. 172 of the Indian Penal 
1 °de, and within my cognizance. 

“ And 1 hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge." 

1697. Principle. 1 his station implies that tin* absconding was with 

t ie intention of evading service, which again implies, that the absconder knew 

that a process had been issued, and that he was attempting to defeat it by bis 

night. Absconding in order to avoid service is thus an offence of the same kind 

as disobeying a summons after its service. As in the one case, so in the other, the 

intention is to resist the process of Court. In the one case there is active disobedience, 

in the other case there is a passive resistance, but the intention and object is in 
each case the same. 1 

1698 Meaning of Words.—'' Absconds " : ft does not necessarily imp)> 
change °t place but absconding may be effected by concealment.’ It must be 
v\i 1 the intention of avoiding service. The summons, notice or order must 
then be addressed to the person whose attendance is required and who absconds to 
avoid its service. “ Summons notice or order ” : This does not include a warrant 
winch is ™t an order served on the accused. It is simply an order to the police to 
arres 11 m. eg.illy competent as such public servant ” : Competency, and not 

the propriety of the summons or order determines the offence. 

1699. Absconding to Avoid Service—In order to prove the commission 
° an offence under this section four things must be established ; (i) that summons, 
not^e or order had been issued ; (») that the public servant issuing it was legally 
competent to issue it ; (m) that the accused knew, or had reason to believe that it 
had been issued ; and (tv) lie must have absconded to evade it To avoid the 
service of process, which has not issued, is no offence under this Code a nor is it 
enough that the process had been issued, if the accused did not know anything about 
it. 1 he essence of the crime consists of intentional evasion of service and there 
must, therefore, he both knowledge of the process and absconding to avoid it The 
word “absconds” is here used to imply concealment. It does not necessarily 
imply that a person leaves the place in which he lives. Its etymological and its 
ordinary sense are to hide one’s self: and it matters not whether a person departs 
from a place or remains in it, if he conceals himself, nor does the term apply only 
to the commencement of the concealment. If a person having concealed himself 
before process issues, continues to do so after it has issued, he absconds. 4 The 

(1) Per Turner, C. J., in Srinivasa Ay- 
yangar, 4 M. 393. The word " abscond" 
etymologically connotes "concealment"; L. 
abs. from, and condo, to hide; hence to with¬ 
draw or absent one-self in a private manner 

(2) Lakshmi, (1881) B. U. C. 152; Woomesh 


R A, No* 28 W R ’ 71i AUah Baksh ’ (1890) P * 

(3) Srinivasa Ayyangar, 4 M. 393. 

(4) Per Turner, C. J., in Srinivasa Ay¬ 
yangar, 4 M. 393. ^ 
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term is similarity used in English Law of persons who go out of the way in order to 
avoid a legal process. 

1700. But a person cannot be said to abscond if he merely intended to get 
i id of the process server, e.g., where he refused to accept service, abused the process 
server and went inside his house. 1 

1701. Knowledge Essential. —Moreover, absconding merely is not an 
offence punishable under this section, in order to amount to an offence, a person 
must have absconded in order to avoid service. The absconding must be with 
a purpose. And, as Turner, C. J., observed, this implies that the absconder knows, 
or at least has reason to believe, that the process had issued. He may abscond 
to a\ oid the issue of process ; and this would not be an offence under this section. 
But when he knows or lias reason to believe that it has issued, he may be unwill¬ 
ing to show contempt of the authority of the Court or officer who has issued 
it, and may comply with it, or so conduct himself that service may be effected; 
but he can hardly be said to be guilty of contempt of authority if he does not know, 
and has no reason to believe, the authority has been exercised, not to the absconding 
to pi event the service of a process, if he does not know, nor has reason to believe, 
that it lias issued." 2 Moreover, such knowledge on the part of the accused 
cannot be presumed, from the mere issue of process. It must be established by the 
prosecution, upon whom lies the burden of proving it. 3 

1702. “ Summons, Notice or Order ”.—Again, the section only applies 
to contempts in respect of “ summons, notice or Older." A warrant for the 
arrest of a person is not, therefore, within these terms. It is no doubt an "order," 
but then it is not an order addressed to the person to be addressed, but to the police 
to arrest and produce him before the Court. 4 

1703. I he “ order," the evasion of which is here condemned is not an order 
relating to a person but an older addressed to any person, and one which will 
only take effect from the date of its service on him. There are a large number of 
orders which are perfectly legal without any special service on the person affected. 

A copy of such an order may be ordered to be served on him ex majori cauiela, but 
evasion of its service is not an offence punishable under this section. On the other 
hand, there are orders which are binding on one, only from the date of service. 

It is to prevent the evasion of service of an ordei of this kind the section was 
enacted. Such an order may, for instance, be passed both under the Code of Civil 
as well as Criminal Procedure. L’nder the former, such an order may be a 
prohibitory order, or one for a temporary injunction 5 or an attachment of pro¬ 
perty. 6 It may be an order in execution. And, indeed, as a rule all orders passed 
in a civil proceeding affecting a party to a suit or proceeding require to be served 
on the party to be thereby affected. So under the Code of Criminal Procedure an 
ordei for removal of nuisance 7 requires to be served on the person against whom 
it is made, in a manner therein provided for service of a summons. 8 So again, 
an order concerning a dispute as to immoveable property requires to be served on 
the person to be bound thereby. 9 In all such cases an evasion would be punishable 
as an offence under this section. 

1704. But in the case of warrants, whether of the Civil, 10 or of the Criminal 
Court, 11 the section has, as already remarked, no application. This does not mean 


(1) Bhujang, (1924) 10 O. A. L. R. 439. 

(2) Per Turner, C. J., in Srinivasa Ay- 
yangar, 4 M. 393. 

(3) lb. 

(4) Per Norman, J. (Sir Barnes Peacock, 

C. J., concurring and Campbell, J.. dissent¬ 

ing) in Woomesk Chunder Ghose, 5 W. R. 71! 

followed in Hossein Manjee, 9 W. R. 70; 

Majhi Mamud, (1902) 2 C. L. J., 625; Sardar 
Pathoo, 1 N. W. P, C. R. C. 38; Zahoor Ali 

Khan, 4 N. W. P. H. C. R. 97; Amir fan, 1 

N. W. P. H. C. R. 302: Lakshmi, (1881) B. 

U. C. 152; Alla Baksh, (1890) P. R. No. 28. 


Sheo Jangal Prasad, 50 A. 666. 

(5) O. XXXIX, Act V of 1908. 

(6) O. XXXVIII, Act V of 1908. 

(7) S. 133, Cr. P. C. 

(8) S. 134, Cr. P. C. 

(9) S. 145, Cr. P. C. r „ r ^ 

(10) Zahaor Ali Khan, 4 N. W. P. H. C. K- 
97; Hira Lai, (1883) A. W. N. 222. Alla 

Baksh, (1890) P. R. No. 28. 71 . 

(11) Woomesh Chunder Ghose, a w. n. i 

Majhi Mamud, (1902) 2 C. L. J- 625 , J* 
Jan, 7 N. W. P. H. C. R. 302; Sheo Jangal 

Prasad, 50 A. 666. 
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at in such a case the party sought to be arrested can evade seivice with impunity 
but in case of disobedience, the procedure to be resorted to is only that which the 
law lays down to punish such recalcitrants. Thus the procedure, in the case of a 

warrant issued by a Criminal Court, is by proclamation and attachment,* and similar 

coercive procedure is prescribed by other Acts. 

1705. Again, the summons, notice or order must have been of a public 
servant legally competent to issue it. It may be, as in the case above supposed 
supererogatory and even improper, but it must not be illegal. For, there can be no 
contempt to disobey an illegal order, a fortiori to evade it. So where the police 
reported that the trees of certain persons including the accused Hiralai overhang 

r T end “S e ™K safetv gainst thieves, the Magistrate thereupon 
.sued an order on Hiralai and the rest to lop off the overhanging branches of their 

trees or show cause The police wanted Hiralai to sign a receipt for this order, 

which he refused to do. He was prosecuted under this section, and it was held that 

both the order as well as the request made for a receipt, were illegal, and that the 

accused therefore could not be convicted. 2 So the conviction of the absconder 

was quashed where the summons issued for his appearance had mentioned no place 
lor his attendance. 3 1 

., „ 1706,h !‘ s . < “‘ ;ond rl;iusc dea,s wi th the aggravated form of the same offence 

it' aggravation being one not to the additional sanctitv of the Court of Justice 

but to the graver issues therein tried, in which sin I. an evasion might lead to 

the failure of justne. It was on the ground that the inadequaev of the punishment 

here prescribed was brought to the notice of the Law Commissioners. As one 

• ritic put it suppose that an important witness in possession of tin title-deeds 

of a pa'ty is bribed by his adversary to keep out of the wav. at the risk of incurring 

of t ^; l PC ^ t ^ her ^ C "7 lf - 1 ' ls he to lose hi ' anci have onlv the satisfaction 

n7,‘c h ’ S SU , bd,lcd 1 wltn f s to R ;i °l ?4 V ' l»V these considerations the 

. md clause prescribing the enhanced penalty was stibsequentlv added. It has 

if cciuise, application only to the two cases therein put, namely (f) attendance in 

person or t\ agent, and (ii) production of a document in a Court of |ustice Other 
evasion will have to be dealt with under the first clause. 

173. Whoever in any manner intentionally prevents the serving 

J' T Z e T n<A ?f vice of ° n , hlmself ’ or any other person, of any summons, 

c3ro? r pt h » g "tnv ° r ° rder proceedi "£ ^m any public servant 
publication thereof. competent, as such public servant, to issue 

such summons, notice or order, 

or intentionally prevents the lawful affixing to’any place of any such 
summons, notice or order, J 

or intentionally removes any such summons, notice or order from 
any place to which it is lawfully affixed, 

or intentionally prevents the lawful making of any proclamation 
under the authority of any public servant legally competent, as such public 
servant, to direct such proclamation to be made, 

shall be punished with simple imprisonment for a term which 

may extend to one month, or with fine which may extend to five hundred 
rupees, or with both ; 

or, if summons, notice, order or proclamation is to attend in person 
or by agent, or to produce a document in a Court of Justice, with simple 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to six months, or with fine 
which may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both. 

1707 Analogous Law.-This section refers to active resistance to prevent 

serv.ee of summons not ice or order ’’-terms, the meaning of which has already 

(1) Ss. 87, 88, Cr. P. C. 568) 4 M 398 ~ - -- - 

(2) Hira Lai, (1883) A. W. N 222. (4 2 Z Rep' ss . 100 101 

(3) Srinivasa Ayyangar, (Petition No. F ' u ‘ 
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been explained under the last section (§§ 1702, 1704). Here, again, the knowledge 
that it is a process from a public servant legally competent to issue it is material. 

1708. Procedure and Practice.—The sanction of the Court or public 

servant whose process was abused is required to initiate a prosecution under this 
section. 1 The offence is non-cognizable, and summons should ordinarily issue 
in the first instance. It is bailable but not compoundable, and is triable by a Magis¬ 
trate, Presidency, First or Second Class, and may be tried summarily. The question 

whether what the accused did amounts to prevention or not is ordinarily a question 
of fact. 2 . 


1709. Proof.—The points then requiring proof are :■— 

(1) that the process in question was a summons, notice or order or a 
tion. 


proclama- 


(21 That it was issued by a public servant. 

(d) i hat he had authority to issue it. 

(4 i 1 hat if a summons, notice or order, it was issued for service on some one. 

(5) 'That the accused knew it. 


(6) That he either prevented its service or removed it from any place to which it 

had been lawfully affixed : or that he prevented the making of the 
proclamation. 

(7) That he did so intentionally. 

To which the following aggravating facts may be added :— 


(8) That the process or proclamation required the attendance of the accused either 

in person or by agent, or the production of a document, and 

(9) That such process or proclamation was to attend or to produce the document 

in a Court of Justice. 

1710. Prevention of Process.—This section refers to the prevention of 
service of process or issue of a proclamation by the lawful authority of a public 
servant. Here, as under the last section, three things are the necessary prerequisites 
of the offence, namely, (i) prevention, (it) intention, and (in) lawful authority in 
the public servant. 


(i) Prevention 


1711. As regards prevention of service, two things are essential. The preven¬ 
tion must have reference to the service, and the accused must 
have prevented it. Prevention may be by a direct act or by 
evasion and concealment, 3 but a mere refusal of the accused to receive a Summons 
to attend Court, issued under the Codes of Civil or Criminal Procedure is not pun¬ 
ishable under this section, since a refusal to accept service amounts to service and 
cannot therefore be construed as prevention of service.* 4 If, therefore, after the 
service is effected in the manner directed by law, the accused throws down the 
summons, it may be in contempt of the authority issuing it, he could not be dealt 
with under this section, as such an act does not amount to prevention of 
the service, which is all that the section visits with penal consequences. 5 And since 
the object of the section is to punish only such prevention as interferes with the 
completion of service, even the refusal to receive a summons is not an offence under 
this section, if its actual delivery was not legally necessary to complete its service. 
So since the mere tender of a summons is sufficient under both the Civil 6 as we 
as the Criminal Procedure Codes, 7 a refusal to receive does not expose one to the 
penalty of this section. 8 So, again, while the person receiving a summons is 
enjoined to “ sign a receipt therefor on the back of the other duplicate, s 1 
this is a precautionary measure, intended to afford evidence of service, an 1S 
no part of the form required to complete it, for w'hich a mere tender of one of e 
duplicates is sufficient. 10 It therefore follows, that the refusal to acknowle g e 


(1) S 195 Cr P C 

(2) Badhua, 107 I. C. 563 ; (1928) A. 118. 

(3) lb. 

(4) Sahdeo Bai, 40 A. 577 ; Chandika 
Prasad, 46 I. C. (O) 817 ; Zapantir, 57 I. C. 
(U. 3.) 928 ; U. Thudamawasa, 1 R. 49 ; 
Banwari, (1926) A. 304. 

(5) Arumuga Nadan, 1 Weir 79 ; 5 M. 200 


note. 

(6) Ord. V, r. 5, C. P. C. 

(7) S. 69, Act V of 1898. 

(8) Punamalia Nadan, 5 
(1925) A. 322. 

(9) S. 69 (2), Cr. P. C. 

(10) S. 63 (1), Cr. P. C. 


(Act V of 1908). 
M. 199 ; Debigir, 


4 
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service is not an offence under this section. 1 So the refusal of a person illegally 
required to execute a recognisance for his appearance before a Magistrate does not 
constitute such prevention as is here contemplated. This was pointed out by 
Wilson, J., in 1886, in a case, since reported, 2 in which the Collector had appointed 
certain servants of a recalcitrant Zemindar as special constables, in which capacity 
they refused to serve, whereupon they were tried and convicted under this section. 
But it was held, as indeed it is only too obvious, that “ the facts and the charge 
have nothing to do with one another, no single point of connection,” and the 
proceedings were accordingly quashed. 3 


174. Whoever, being legally bound to attend in person or by an 
Non-attendance in agent at a certain place and time in obedience to a sum- 
obedience to an order mons, notice order or proclamation proceeding from 
from public servant. any public servant legally competent, as such public 
servant, to issue the same, 

intentionally omits to attend at that place or time, or departs from 
the place where he is bound to attend before the time at which it is lawful 
for him to depart, 

shall be punished with simple imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to one month, or with fine which may extend to five hundred rupees 
or with both, 

or, if the summons, notice, order or proclamation is to attend in person 
or by agent in a Court of Justice, with simple imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to six months, or with fine which may extend to one 
thousand rupees or with both. 


Illustration*. 

(a) A being legally bound to appear before the Supreme Court at Calcutta in 
obedience to a subpoena issuing from that Court, intentionally omits to appear. A has 
committed the offence defined in this section. 

(b) A being legally bound to appear before a Zilla. Judge, as a witness, in obedience 
to a summons issued by that Zilla Judge, intentionally omits to appear. A has committed 
the offence defined in this section. 

[ Public servant —s. 21 . ] 

1712. Analogous Law.—This section does not supersede the provisions 
of the several local Acts, which make special provisions for the punishment of such 
disobedience.* In such cases, the preferable course would, of course, be to 
punish the offenders under the local Acts rather than under this section (§79). 

1713. Procedure and Practice.—No prosecution can be initiated under 
this section without sanction of the public servant concerned. 5 An offence under 
this section is not cognizable, but summons should ordinarily issue in the first 
instance. It is bailable, but not compoundable, and is triable by any Magistrate, 
and may be tried summarily. 

1714. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused was legally bound to attend in person or by an agent, 

(2) That such obligation was in obedience to a summons, notice, order or pro¬ 
clamation. 

(3) Which proceeded from a public servant. 

(4) Who was legally competent, as such public servant, to issue it. 

(5) That the accused omitted to attend or departed as stated in paragraph 2. 

( 6 ) That he did so intentionally . 6 

To which may be proved the following fact in aggravation— 

(7) That the summons, etc., was for attendance in a Court of Justice. 

(1) Kalya, 5 B. IT. C. R. 34; Khushal, (4) Eg. Mad. Reg. IV of 1816; Mad 

(1869) B. U. C. 17; Bhobuneshwar Dutt, 3 C. Act III of 1869. 

621 ; Krishna Gobind Das, 20 C. 358. (5) S. 195, Cr. P. C. 

(2) Gopinath P ary ah, (1905) 2 C. L. J. 555. ( 6 ) Any reasonable cause for non-attend- 

(3) Gopinath Paryah, 2 C. L. J. 555 (564). ance is sufficient.— Das, (I. R.) \ r 549 
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Then the omission must have been intentional . 1 2 3 4 

1716. Requirements of a Summons Noticp or OrHor a 

POrSnU ,S ( ; K,t tpom-t'Xliout 'leave! and^the^ase inthkhhVhalbeet 

A summons must in fact, fulfil all the requirements of the 1^ I i is £ hs foil 
and substance defective, the accused is entitled to take advantage of it and 

obey n lS therefore g d SUmmons a " d that d was not one which he was bound to 
it must hw hS m was required to be signed by the public servant issuing it, 

d lx iv sealed and an S1 ^ ncC ' • * * T was required to be sealed, it must have been 
duh sealed and an omission in this respect has been held to vitiate a conviction 
for non-attendance under this section 5 A^ain +r, Q i cue a conviction 

rrmct Sp i-u section. Again, the summons, notice or order 

hlfOrel wbTrh ft 1 ^ P e !? 0 "' ordenn S him to appear. Cases have been cited 

mire’nf nr ? ^ ^ f a Warrant is not comprised in the terms “summons, 

fnntbef tf nffLt h * war r ant ls , not addressed to the person to be arrested, but to 
. 1 us arres ■ (§ 1704). The disobedience of a warrant is, of course, 

not an offence punishable under this section. And so where the tahsildar, in a 
mutation case, issued an order to a peon directing him to produce the accused in 
■° ,. ° suppor us o bjection to a claim for pre-emption and the accused refused 
to attend, whereupon he was prosecuted and convicted under this section, it was 
held that the conviction could not be sustained as the order had been directed to 
t e peon and not to the accused. 6 The summons, notice or order must be in writing 
if it is so required by law7 Otherwise it may be oral. A verbal order, given to 
a witness by a Court to attend on a particular day at a particular hour, is sufficient, 
so, a ter a witnesses before Court, the disobedience of an order directing him to appear 
at an adjourned hearing would be punishable under this section.® 


1717. Certain Time and Place.—Again, the specification of time and place 
are the most essential parts of a legal precept, and omission to mention either is an 
incurable defec t in a summons, notice or order rendering it impossible of enforce¬ 
ment. 9 A summons, merely directing that a person was to attend on a certain 
day, without specifying the hour when and the place where he was to attend, cannot, 
therefore, support a conviction for disobedience under this section. 10 The fact 
that the public servant has a fixed place and hours of business is no answer to a 
defect in the summons to specify those particulars. For the accused is not bound 
to infer, but must be told the time and place of his attendance. Moreover, the 
time mentioned must be such as when the Court actually requires the attendance 

(1) Bhirgit Singh, 49 A. 205; Himanchal (5) Narasaiya, (1882) 1 Weir 100. 

Singh, 52 A. 568, F. B. (A citation to appear (6) Firkha, (1870) P. R. No. 6 

issued under s. 147 of the IT. P. Land (7) E.g., under s. 110, Cr. P. C ; Virasatni 

Revenue Act (Act III of 1901) was held Pillai, (1895) 1 Weir 86 

not to be a summons, notice or order) (8) Gum an, (1873) B. U. C. 75. 

Banwari Lai, (926) A. 215. (9) Ram Saran, 5 A. 7. followed in 

(2) Shiam Lai, 25 I. C. (A) 347 Bholanath, (1883) A. W. N. 109; Hukam Singh, 

(3) Ram Bali, 5 I. C. (O.) 805 (disobedience (1926) A. 474. 

to citation to appear issued under s. 147 of (10) 7 M. H. C. R (App.) 7; Narayana 
U. P. Land Revenue Actf Act, III of 1901 Reddi, (1882) 1 Weir 100; Bholanath, (1883) A. 
punishable under this section). W. N. 109. 

(4) Per Straight, J., in Ram Saran, 5 A. 7. 
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of a person or party. The conventional mention of 10 o’clock of the day, usually 
found printed on summonses, is not only useless hut misleading, for it is well- 
known that, in no part of the country is public business transacted before 1 i and 
a person directed to attend at 10 A.M. is well aware of it. Consequently, he could 
not be convicted for disobedience under this section, if he attended at the usual hours 
in spite of the printed legend to attend at 10 o’clock, for it could not then be said 
that his omission was “ intentional A recognizance executed by a party to appear, 
whenever called upon, does not comply with the requirements of law requir¬ 
ing the specification of time. 1 So, while a verbal order to a party or a witness 
to appear at an adjourned hearing is not illegal, such an order must specify the 
time at which his attendance is required. An order to appear when required is, 
therefore, wholly illegal. 2 So is also an order to a person to appear within a certain 
number of days. 3 Again, the place where a witness is summoned to attend, must 
be in British India. A Magistrate cannot order a person to appear before him at a 
place outside British territory. “ If the Magistrate had ordinarily power to 
summon witnesses to attend at a place outside British India, the act of disobedience 
would then be done in foreign territory, and amount to an offence, over which he 
would have no jurisdiction.” 4 

1718. As a warrant is something quite distinct from a summons, notice or 
order (§§ 1702, 1704), a judgment-debtor, escaping from custody under a warrant 
in execution of the decree of a Civil Court, cannot be dealt with under this section. 5 

1719. No Disobedience Without Personal Service.- The highly penal 
provisions of this section cannot be put into force, unless a person is personally 
served with the summons, notice or order. 6 But this is not a necessary pre-requisite, 
for, if it were, it would be easy to evade this section by evading personal service.' 
What is meant, however, is this that a person cannot be said to be guilty of intentional 
disobedience, unless knowledge was clearly brought home to him that his presence 
was required by a public servant at a certain time and place, which a substituted 
service may not have done. But, even in the latter case, it may be possible to bring 
home such knowledge, if it is shown that the summons was affixed in a conspicuous 
part of his house, which the accused must have seen. The posting up of a procla¬ 
mation on a place tempoiarily used for making collections of rent and abandoned 
as soon as the collection season was over is not such a place at a time when the person 
to be served was known to be residing eleswhere. 7 It is on the prosecution to 
prove that the non-attendance of the accused was intentional. For that purpose 
it is on them to show that the accused had knowledge of the summons and of the 
time and place mentioned therein in spite of which he did not attend.® 

1720. In any case, theie must have been a legal service, for, if there was 
no legal service, there can be no offence under this section. 9 There could be no 
legal service, when a summons, required to be delivered or tendered to a witness 
is merely shown to him. 10 Indeed, as a matter of ordinary precaution, this is a 
course advisable even when there is no express provision of law in enjoining the 
delivery of a written order for, unless a written memorandum is made,or is left with 
the accused, he might plead forgetfulness as an excuse for his non-attendance. 11 

1721. It is perhaps needless to add that the service of a summons addressed 
to one person may be validly refused by another, even though he may be a relation 
or an agent of the person to be served. A person so refusing cannot be proceeded 
against under this section. 12 


(1) Shib Pershad, 17 W. R. 38. 

(2) 6 M. H. C. R. (App.) 10. 

(3) Somantiah, (1883) 1 Weir 82. 

(4) Paranga, 16 M. 463. 

(5) Sardar Pathu, 1 B. H. C. R. 38; Bhola, 
(1870) P. R- No. 27; Ram Saran, 5 A. 7; Ala 
Baksh, (1890) P. R. No. 28 but per IAndsay, J., 
contra in Heera Singh, (1871) P. R. No. 1. 

(6) Hurynath Chowdhury, 1 W. R. 58. 


(7) lb. 

. (8) 6 M ao H , £■ , R ( A PP ) 29; Ganapathi 

L WeIr 85 -.Periannanatawhram. 

(1 884) 1 Weir 84. 

(9) Hurynath Chowdhury, 1 W. R. 58. 

(10) Karsanlal DanatRam, 5 B H C R on- 

Kuppan, 11 M. 137. ' ‘ U ’ 

(11) See per curiam in Kuppan 11 M 137 
(121 Cf. Todd, (1882) A. W N. 52. 
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1722. Process must be Legal. 

must be legal, that is to say, not only must the public servant issuing'it have 


Ihirdly, the summons, notice or order 


• • j - —~ ov^ivctnL loouiiiK it navp 

jurisdiction to issue a summons, notice or order, but he must have had jurisdiction 

to is,u e the summons notice or oider, in consequence of which the non-attendance 

is complained of.' The question whether a summons so issued was or was not 

within the competency of its author must naturally depend upon examination 

of the authority under which it purports to have been issued. For the right to 

compel attendance is not a necessary incident of every public office nor is it a 

power possessed by every public servant. Such a power was denied to the Chairman 

of a Municipality appointed under a Bombay Act, 1 2 3 and a Mamlatdar, acting under 

the Bombay Land Revenue Code, was held to have been under the same 

in* apacitv. he Tahsildars in the Punjab are not empowered to summon persons 

called Munsiffs, who are persons appointed to prepare and attest a list of cattle for 

the purpose of distributing revenue over waste lands. 4 * Nor have the Tahsildars 

power to order Lambardars of a village in his Talisil to appear for the purpose of 

appointing Chawkidars, and the fact that they are to nominate them does not 

imply a power in the Fahsildars, to summon them for the purpose.® 

1723. I ublic ser\tints are sometimes empowered to summon witnesses only 

iii certain cases, and under certain circumstances. In such cases, the test of the 
legality of their action must depend upon fulfilment of the qualifying conditions, 
hor instance, a second class Magistrate, invested with the powers of a Mahalkari 
is empowered to dismiss a village officer after investigation, 6 and for that purpose, 
he is empowei ed to have the same authority as a Magistrate in compe ling the 
atte ldance of parties and witnesses, and the production of papers, and in taking 
evidence. 7 Where, therefore, a Mahalkari issued a summons to the accused, a 
Kulkarni of the village, to attend to explain why he had failed to have certain books 
sealed with the Mahalkari s seal, and on his failing to attend, he was convicted under 
this section, it was held that he could not be so convicted, because the purpose 
for which the summons had been issued did not justify the Mahalkari to summon 
the accused. 8 So where a Sub-Inspector of Police summoned the surety of an 
absconding accused, to admonish and uige him to produce him, and he, having 
been told the purpose why he was wanted by the constable who served the summons 
upon him, refused to attend, whereupon he was prosecuted under this section, 
it w is held that the Inspector had no authority to issue a summons for the appear¬ 
ance of accused for the purpose for which he wanted him, and that he had only 
power under s. 160 of the Procedure Code to enforce attendance of persons in cases 
in which he was making investigation under Chapter XIV of that Code. 9 So 
where in a case, instituted upon complaint, the District Magistrate warned the com¬ 
plainant to appear on a certain day at 10 A.M., failing which his complaint would 
3e dismissed, lie failed to appear and his complaint was consequently dismissed, 
it wis held that, since there was no unconditional order for the complainant’s 
appearance, nor would the issue of such an order have been legal, his failure to attend 
wis not punishable under this section. 10 The Civil Court has the power to appoint 
persons to be arbitrators in a case pending before it, but that does not confer upon 
them the power to enforce the attendance of persons so appointed much less to 
prosecute them for an offence under this section for disobedience. 11 

1724. These cases are sufficient to show that the competency of the author 
of the summons must be either apparent, or clearly established by the prosecution 


(1) Ranchand, 66 I. C. (P.) 70 ; Shiam Lai, 
25 I. C (A.) 347; Behavi Lai, 59 I. C. (A.) 335. 

(2) Act XXVI of 1850 ; Purshotam Valji, 
5 B. H. C. R. 33. 

(3) Bom. Act V of 1879, s. 189; Vidiadhar, 

(1889) B. U. C. 488; the s ime view was taken 

in M ih vned Ismail, (1873) B. U. C. 70, in 

which it was laid down that a Mamlatdar had 

no authority to summon witnesses under the 

Bhagdare and Narvadaree Tenures Act (Bom. 


Act V 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 
(9) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

(1871) 


of 1862). 

Khota Ram, (1907) P. R. No. 4. 
Ghulam Khan, (1887) P. R- No. 14. 
Act XI of 1843, s. 7. 

Ib., s. 8. 

Venkaji Bhaskar, 5 B. H. C. R. 19. 
Chattar Singh, (1885) A. W. N. 43. 
Murad, (1924) L. 302. 

Kuria, (1875) P. R. No. 18; Kashi Ram 

P. R. No. 2. 
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It may be that a person is empowered to issue summonses in one capacity, but 
that does not enlarge his authority to issue summons, while acting in another 
capacity and for a different purpose. And, even when acting within his authority, 
a person could not issue a summons except for a lawful purpose. For instance, 
a summons to take away a bundle of puttahs for distribution isnot a legal summons. 1 
But there is nothing against one officer diiecting a person to appear before another 
officer. Such is, indeed, the case in cases committed for trial to the Court of Sessions 
or the High Court, in which the committing Magistrate directs the witness to 
appear before another Court. But even in such cases, the legality of the order 
will, of course, depend upon the power of the Court ordering the summons and not 
on that before whom it is returnable. 2 


1725. Intentional Non-attendance.—Lastly, the non-attendance must be 
shown to have been intentional, and this must be done by the prosecution. It is 
not merely non-attendance, but non-attendance which amounts to wilful dis¬ 
obedience that law visits with its penalty. 3 A person ordered to attend Court 
at a stated hour may be unable to do so, because he was detained by another Court. 
He could not then be convicted under this section. 4 So it is sometimes customary 
for a person while being served to explain to the process-server his inability to attend. 
He could not then be convicted of intentional non-attendance, whatever other 
course the Court might then think tit to adopt to enforce his attendance. So, 
where the accused was summoned to give evidence before a Settlement Officer 
and it appeared that he had at the time of service stated to the process-server his 
inability to be present owing to the expected arrival of a marriage-procession of his 
relative—a fact which the process-server omitted to mention to the Settlement 
Officer, it was held that the absence could not be said to have been “ intentional." 5 


1726. The fact that a person did not attend after receipt of summons and 
had not sent timely intimation of his inability to attend, is not sufficient to 
fasten the guilt of intentional disobedience upon him. For he may have been both 
unable to attend as also to communicate with the Court. It is, therefore, in every 
case necessary that the Court, sanctioning a prosecution, should give the party 
accused, an opportunity of explaining his absence, and in any case, before he could 
be legally convicted, there must be evidence on record to show that the accused 
had been guilty of intentional disobedience, 6 which again cannot be presumed, 
but must be legally and sufficiently proved. 7 The mere production of the summons 
to the accused, with an endorsement of service, is not sufficient proof of service, 
in the absence of evidence of the officer who is said to have served the summons.® 
What is required to be proved is that it was brought to the knowledge of the accused 
that he was required to attend, and that he intentionally omitted to do so. 

1727. Ordinarily, a person required to be present in person, cannot appear 
by a pleader or agent, but, if he does so, it may be then a question whether his personal 
non-attendance was due to intentional disobedience. Where, for instance, in a case 
the accused had been summoned to appear before a Magistrate, and he thereupon 
sent his agent to appear and apply for his personal exemption, while he himself 
proceeded to apply against the case to the High Court, for which the Magistrate 
considered him “ doubly guilty of contempt of Court/’ the High Court upset his 
conviction, holding that the accused had appeared, though not in person in compliance 
with the summons of the Magistrate, and that he could not, therefore, be accused of 
intentional disobedience.® So, where an accused was summoned to appear at 
10 o’clock in Court, and he did then appear, but after waiting for about an hour 


(1) Chikka Honappa, (1882) 1 Weir 97; 

Yellappa { 1883), 1 Weir 93 .Jangatna Pattan, 
(1883) 1 Weir 98. 

(2) Ram Chand, 66 I. C. (P.) 70; Shiam Lai, 

25 (3) %ngan Vail, (1869) 1 N. W. P. H. C. 
R. 303; Das, I.R.1R. 549. 

(4) Sreenath Ghosh, 10 W. R. 33. 


(5) Ramdhir, (1880) P. W. R. Nc. 22. 

(6) Ramun, (1907) P. W. R. No. 27. 

(7) Odda Kalantham, (1889) 1 Weir 85- 

Weir (3rd Ed.) 47. ’ 

(8) Odda Kolantham, (1889) 1 Weir 85 
Sen! 2 / 7 , C 985*“*'“'* V Vmesh Chandra 
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and being told that the Magistrate may not come till noon he left the fom-t a 

r e slss 

J T l t: a f t . 1C ^ ollrt took care to point out, the case would have been different if the 
Magistrate had been present, and engaged in some other business, or if it were 
s ‘own tat the accused was aware that there was any other such cause for the delav 
taking up his case as he was in reason bound to submit to. 1 2 3 These were however^ 

or^th IV t V i ndl th<? summons dld not dircct as to how long one was to stay in Court’ 
oi that the person summoned was not to depart without the leave of the Court’ 

Rut ev cn m such a case it is apprehended that the rule would not be wholly different’ 
hi ’ cafTSfinhSv" 0 eXP0CtCd t0 SaCrifiCC hLs buSlnCSS and convenie/ce to await 

1728. Of course, such cases must be approached in the light of reason 

but the rC nh l o 6 n ™'™P liance with the letter of the law, but it is not the letter,' 
j ^ s <ulct ia ls in such cases to be looked to. Suppose, a person were 
rdtred to appear before a Magistrate on a certain day at a certain hour, and he 
failed to appear ; but on that day the Magistrate was absent from the station. 
Could he be convicted for not having complied with his summons? It was held 
not As the Court observed : “ The object of the summons was the meeting between 
lc wo. o\i could this object be realised unless the person summoning was present 
o mee ie person summoned ? YY ould it not have been futile even if the latter 
turned up at the fixed place ? But the law compels no man to do that which is futile 
or fruitless. Lex neminem cogit ad vana seu inutilia peragenda. No doubt, in this 
cast ie accused did not say that he failed to go to Gooty because of the Tahsildar’s 
absence. Assuming that he intended to disobey the summons, such intention 

a one is of course, not punishable under section 174, or under any other provision 
ot law. 4 5 • 


1729. Cumulative Penalties.—When an act is punishable both under 
this section as well as under a local Act, there cannot be a double conviction both 
under the Code as well as the local Act. In such a case, the preferable course is to 
punish under the local Act (§79). Again, where a person has already given a 
recognizance for his appearance on a certain day it is not usual to fine him for non- 
appearance before the Court in addition to escheating his recognizance,® though 
of course, there is nothing in law to prevent the adoption of such a course. 6 

1730. No Offence.—It has already been seen that the mere refusal to receive 
a summons does not amount to prevention punishable under this section. It has 
also been seen that any reasonable excuse for non-attendance is a sufficient answer, 
c.g., attendance in another Court (§ 1725), illness, though it need not be such as 
wholly incapacitates a person from attending 7 late service on a person living at a 
distance 8 or the missing of the tiain, or of the conveyance or the like. So where 
the Magistrate did not act in that capacity, but in his capacity as Secretary of the 
Cantonment Committee, a iefusal to attend is not punishable under this section. 9 
\ citation to a person to pay or to appear being a conditional writ, its disobedience 
is not punishable under this section. 10 


(1) Sutherland , 14 W. R. 20. 

(2) Kisan Bapu , 10 B. 93. 

(3) Sutherland, 14 W. R. 20 (21); Narayan- 
appa, (1890) 1 Weir 99 ; Kisan Bapu, 10 B. 
93. 

(4) Krishtappa, 20 M. 31. 

(5) Shib Pershad, 17 W. R. 38. 

(6) lb., and see Tejumaddi, 1 B. L. R. 


(A. Cr.) overruled on a different point in 
Chandra Sekhar Ray, 5 B. L. R. 100. 

(7) Bohra Birbal, 65 I. C. (A ) 864. 

(8) Tika Rhm, (1928) A. 680 F. B. 

(9) Raw Chand, 66 I. C. (P.) 70. 

(10) BJiirgu Singh, 49 A. 205; Banwari 

Lai, 49 A. 215 ; Sed Quaere. 
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Omission to produce 
document to public 
servant by person 
legally bound to pro¬ 
duce it. 


175. Whoever, being legally bound to produce or deliver up any 

document to any public servant, as such, intentionally 
omits so to produce, or deliver up the same, shall be 
punished with simple imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to one month, or with fine which may 
extend to five hundred rupees, or with both; 

or, if the document is to be produced or delivered up to a Court of 
Justice, with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to six 
months, or with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both. 

Illustration . 

A being legally bouncbto produce a document before a Zilla Court, intentionally omits 
to produce the same. A has committed the offence defined in this section. 

iCourt of Justice -S. 20. Public servant — S. 21. Legally bound—s. 43.J 

1731. Analogous Law. As regards the sentence here prescribed, this 

section compares favourably with the corresponding provision of the English law 
which authorizes a much severer punishment, namely, imprisonment for one year 
or unlimited line or both. 1 1 he Law Commissioners instanced the case of a man 
suborned to commit perjury by a great bribe, and it was suggested that the fine 
under this section should be unlimited. The principle is that " no man ought ever 
io gain by breaking the Law." So the Law Commissioners wrote: "The principle 
appeal* to us applicable to a party bribed not to appear upon a summons or order 
or not to produce some document of importance, as well as to a party bribed to give 
faLe evidence, since justice may be defeated by a witness failing to appear to give 
evidence, which is essential and which he alone can give, or bv failing to produce 
an essential document, as well as by a witness giving false evidence. We see no 
greater probability of the power being abused in such cases than in many others 
in which the fine is unlimited." 2 This eventually led to the addition of paragraph 2 
and the enhanced penalty therein provided. 1 

1732. Section 180 of the Code of Criminal Procedure prescribes a summary 
procedure enabling the Court to punish sucli contempts, but a procedure under which 
is optional. Where the Court elects to proceed under it, its record must be pre¬ 
pared as required by section 481 of the Procedure Code. It may also imprison a 
recalcitrant person to imprisonment as laid down in s. 485. But in every case of 
conviction or sentence, the accused has the right of appeal. 4 

Tmirt il 33 ' lt Wl }\u e ^ bservcd that in the case of a Court other than the High 
in P ° f the C T° Urt tG punish ls con bned only to contempts committed 

n W °f pr ^ sen ? e - It cannot punish for contempts not so committed. Such 

3SXS5 of by a Cour * 0, " 8r ““ lha * 

punishing contempts whethc^commUl.'d m 

1735. Procedure and Practice.— No prosecution for an offence under 
this section can be initiated without sanction, as required by section 195 of the Code 

issue 1 hi in the P fir C f^ Ur t' The T ffenC u 1S non_c °P nizablc and summons should ordinarily 
Ivf r t fi i5 u 1St u nCe ' 11 ls ballable bu t not compoundable. It is triable bv 

XXXVoVh W p Ch ° r en . Ce 1S committed ' subject to the provisions of Chapter 
XXXV of the Procedure Code ; or if not committed in a Court, it is triable bv a 

summarUy. ^ ^ ° r MaglStrate of the first or second class, and may be tried 

1736. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :_ 

(1) Th tr In e l CC uv ed was Ie 4 . gall y produce or deliver up any document 

/ri\ n f y pubhc servant or to a Court of Justice. > uocument 

iJ iat le omitted to produce or deliver it up 
_(d) That he did so intentionally. 


(1) Dig. Ch. IV, s. 3, art. 1; s. 2. art. 4. 

(2) 2nd Rep., s. 101. 

(3) S. 482, Cr. P. C. 


14) S. 4857cET:c. 

(5) Seshayya, 13 M. 24. 
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1737. Intentional Non-production of Document.—The intentional 

non-production of a document by a person legally bound to produce it is an offence 

under this section, and not an offence under section 174 of the Code of Civil Proce¬ 
dure. 1 The latter section only applies to a witness, whereas the present section 
is general and applies to all alike. In all cases of contempt, the Court cannot punish 
the offender without recording the facts constituting the offence with the statement 
(if any) made by the offender as well as the finding and sentence. 2 This is the 
very minimum that the Court, sentencing an offender for contempt, is called upon 
to record. If, therefore, he tines a person without preparing any record of the 
facts and the statement of the offender, his sentence cannot be maintained. 3 


1738. In order to constitute an offence under this section, it is necessary 
for the prosecution to show that the accused was legally bound to produce or deliver 
u n the document which he was called upon to produce or deliver up. This implies 
that the public servant calling for the production of the document was legally com¬ 
petent to order its production. A Sub-Registrar has no such power. Where, 
therefore, a Sub-registrar called upon a person to produce the original document 
whi h was registered in his office to enable him to compare it with the copy of the 
deed in the Registration Office Register, which, it was suspected, had been tampered 
with, 't was held that his refusal to produce it did not constitute an offence under 
this section, as he was not legally bound to produce it. 4 So there is no law which 
como^s an accused person undergoing his trial to produce a document incriminating 
himself, and his refusal could not, therefore, be punished under this section. 5 


1739. A person may be legally bound to produce a document and yet there 
mav not have been an intentional omission on his part to produce it. Where, 
for instance, the Court issued a summons for the production of the account-books 
of a partnership to a junior member of a joint Hindu family carrying on business 
as a partnership, and it was shown that the father was the manager of the family, 
he was held justified in failing to produce them. 6 


176. Whoever, being legally bound to give any notice or to furnish 

information on any subject to any public servant, 
as such, intentionally omits to give such notice or to 
furnish such information in the manner and at the time 
required bv law, shall be punished with simple impris¬ 
onment for a term which may extend to one month 


Omission to give 

notice or information 
to public servant bv 
person legally bound 
to give it. 


or 


with fine which may extend to five hundred rupees, or with both ; 


or, if the notice or information required to be given respects the 
commission of an offence, or is required for the purpose of preventing the 
commiss on of an offence, or in order to the apprehension of an offender, 
with <dmnle imprisonment for a term which may extend to six months, 
or with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both. 

[Public servant —s. 21. Offence —s. 40. Legally bound S. 43.] 

1740. Analogous Law.—The obligation to give information to a public 
servant is cast upon the public by several enactments. 7 The criminal liability 
to give information depends upon the legal obligation to impart it. 


(1) Now Ord. XVI. rule 12. Act V of 
1908' Premchand Dowlatram , 12 B. 63. 

(2) S. 480 (lb Cr. P. C. ; Panchanada 

Tambiram, 4M.H.C. R. 229. r ^ 

(3) Panchanada Tambiram, 4 M. H. C. K. 

229. 

(4) Asmattulla Sirdar, 2 C. L. T- 621; 
Phool Chand Erojobashee, 16 W. R. 35. 

(5) Ishwar Chundra v. Ghoshal, 12 C. W. N. 

1016. 

(6) SaligRam, (1890) A. W. N. 171. 


(7) E. g., ss. 44, 45, 565, Cr. P. C.; The 
Foreigners Act (III of 1864) s. 20; The 
Coroner's Act (IV oM871) s. 17; The Cri¬ 
minal Tribes Act (XXVII of 1871 ) s. 9; The 
Dramatic Performances Act (XIX of 1 
s. 7; The Probate and Administration Act ('v 
of 1881) s. 22 (4); The Income-Tax Act (XI 
of 1922) s. 45; The City of Bombay Munici- 
palitv Act (Bom. Act III of 1888) ss. 473, 155 

(1), (2), 187; The Land Acquisitipn Act (l oi 

1894) s. 10 (2). 
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1741. Procedure and Practice.—No prosecution can be initiated under 
this section without sanction of the Court or public servant concerned. 1 While 
a witness is under a legal obligation to answer questions put to him in the witness 
box, the Court should not sanction his prosecution if he refused to answer questions 
which had absolutely no bearing on the facts of the case, though the Court might, 
in such a case, take action under s. 480 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 2 The 
offence is non-cognizable and summons should ordinarily issue in the first instance. 
It is bailable and not compoundable. It is triable by a Magistrate Presidency, first 
or second class, and may be tried summarily. 

1742. Proof.—This section has nothing whatever to do with the conduct 
of accused persons in Court. They cannot be prosecuted under this section if they 
refuse to reply to questions put to them by Court. 3 The points requiring piool 
are :— 

(1) 1 hat the accused was under legal obligation to furnish information to any 
public servant. 

(2j That he omitted to furnish it. 

(3) That his omission was intentional 

To which may be added the following aggravating circumstances :— 

(4) i hat the notice or information was as respects the commission of an offence ; 

(5j or was required for the purpose of preventing the commission of an offence, or 

(6) for the apprehension of an offender. 

1743. Charge.— 1 he offence being a “summons” case no charge need be 
framed, but should one become necessary, it should distinctly set forth the parti- 
culai offence in respect o f which the accused either omitted to give information, 
or gave information which he knew to be false ; and it should appear precisely what 
his duty it was in the matter. 4 

1744. Principle.—T1 ie obligation to assist public servants lias to some 
extent been cast in all countries upon the public in certain cases. Wheie it is so, 
it becomes a public duty, the dereliction of which is punishable as a erme. In order 
to bring an offender within the penal visitation of this section, two things are essen¬ 
tial there must be a duty, and there must be its intentional non-performance, 
which, again, must have led to some injury, foi, if the information withheld has 
otherwise reached the public servant, the object of the section having been attained, 
the accused could not be convicted for non-disclosure. 5 

1745. Meaning of Words.— 11 In the manner and at the time required by law ” : 
Not only must the information be given, but it must be given opportunely. ” Res¬ 
pects the commission of an offence ,” e.g., as required by section 44 of the Procedure 
Code. 4 For the purpose of preventing ” : This may either mean that the nature of 
the information required had been bespoken, as where a subordinate police officer, 
on patrol only, is told to report any apprehended breach of the peace ; or it may 

be a duty independently cast upon some section of the public, as it has been by sec¬ 
tion 45 (/) of the Procedure Code. 

1*746. When Omission to Inform is an Offence.—An omission post¬ 
ulates legal obligation and knowledge, for there can be no omission when there is no 
legal obligation 6 and knowledge. 7 And a person is not bound to go out of his 
way to secure it. For he is under no legal obligation to do so. All he is called upon 
to do is to impart it to the public servant if he possesses it. In order, then, to make 
him liable for non-disclosure, it is incumbent upon the prosecution to show that he 
was legally bound to disclose, and that he had the information which he could have, 
but for reasons of his own, did not communicate. The mere fact that overtures 
,were made to one to join in a dacoity does not show that he was possessed of the 


(1) S. 195 Cr. P. C. 

(2) Chheddi Lai, (1924) O. 144. 

(3) TiWmaXa, 47 M. 396. 

(4) Per Jackson, J., in Moosubroo, 8 W. R. 
37. 

(5) Sashi BhUsan, 4 C. 623;. Gopal Siiigh, 

20 C. 316; Paridya Nbyak,7 M. 436; Sher. 


(1893) 


Singh, (1889) P. R. No. 58 \ Sada, 

B. U. C. 674. 

(6) Tirumala, 47 M[. 396; Hiru Satua 
(1929). B. 12. 

(7) Cf. Abas Khan, (1883) P. R. No. 30; 

(1887 > P ‘ R No - 37; Amin Chand t 
(1893) P. R. No. 8; Sashi Bhusan, 4 C. 623. 
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information about the dacoity which subsequently took place. If A goes up to B and 
says “ Let us go and commit a dacoity ” and B refuses, could it be said that B was 
aware of the dacoity which A committed with the help of C ? It does not necessarily 
follow, For B may believe that his refusal to join A would deter him from commit¬ 
ting any dacoity at all, and at any rate, it could not be said that B knew of any 
dacoity merely because there was a proposal to commit one with his assistance. 1 

1747. The notice or information contemplated in this section is naturally 
notice or information of a definite character, having a credible origin and such as 
may probably be conducive to the apprehension or prevention of crime. The 
section does not refer to vague floating gossips in which every bazar abounds. For 
while it is the duty to give information to a public servant, it is a duty which cannot 
be discharged perfunctorily by giving any information at haphazard, though it may 
turn out to be false, for the giving of such information is in itself a crime under the 
next section. As Prinsep, J., remarked in a case : “ The object of the law is clearly 
that the earliest information should be communicated by those who are in the best 
position to obtain the same, or who, from their connection with the land, are in some 
authority and should accordingly be made responsible for this duty.” 2 

1748. If, for instance, a man were found with his throat cut in a field, 
it may be fairly presumed that he died there, and the owner or occupier of field 
would then be under an obligation to report the occurrence, the omission to do 
which may well expose him to the risk of being condemned under this section. 3 In 
such a case it is not necessary that the land-holder should have been an eye-witness 
to the deed. If that were the law, it would defeat its own object, for it would then 
take away all responsibility from those who were not actual eye-witnesses to a crime. 
So, in another case, the accused, who were Lambardars and Chowkidars of a village, 
were informed that one Mt. A had disappeared from the village, and that her body 
had afterwards been seen in a certain stream ; whereupon theaccused, after consult¬ 
ing together what report should be made at the thana, decided that the Chowkidar 
should merely report the fact that the woman had disappeared and not mention 
that her corpse had been seen in the stream. It was held that the discovery of a 
dead body in the stream under the circumstances could not but have given the accused 
reason to believe that her death was due to foul play, and that, under the circum¬ 
stances, they were bound to report all they had seen and heard, and that their omis¬ 
sion to report it exposed them to the penalty of thus section. 4 The duty cast upon 
owners or occupiers of land under section 45 of the Procedure Code does not extend 
to the owners or occupiers of houses in a village, so that an omission by an owner 
of a house to give information of a sudden or unnatural death is not offence under 
this section.® 


1749. Who are Legally Bound.—Again, the section only applies to those 
who are legally bound to give information. Under s. 46 of the U. P. Land Revenue 
Act, the landlord is bound to inform Revenue officials of the excess collections of 
rent on his requisitioning him to do so. Consequently, the mere fact that the accused 
had collected such rent without apprising the revenue officials of the same does not 
expose him to the penalty of this offence. 6 Nor should a mere non-compliance 
with a technicality expose a person to the dangers of this section. 7 The word 
“ legal ” here means under a legal enactment and not merely under some rules 
framed under an enactment. 8 So where the accused, a Zaildar in the Punjab, was 
prosecuted for failing to give information of two cases of house-breaking, and it was 
urged against him that he was bound “ to report heinous crimes to the police and 
Magistrate ” under the rules framed by the Financial Commissioner under the P un J^j? 
Land Revenue Act, it was held by the Chief Court that having regard to section 4«5 
of the Code, though a Zaildar is required, by virtue of the rule referred to, to repo , 

(1) Lahai Mundal, 7 W. R. 29. (4) Sher Muhammad, (1887) P. R- No. 20. 

(2) Matuki Misser, 11 C. 619. (5) Mainda, (1887) 1 Weir 101. 

(3j Matuki Misser, 11 C. 619, decided under (6) Budha Singh, (1927) A. Ill- 

s. 45 (d), Cr. P. C. to the effect, Sher Muham- (7) Bhagwant Rao, 90 I. C. (N.) • 

mad, (1887) P. R. No. 20. (8) Hari Singh, (1894) P. R. No Z5. 
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such rule does not cast upon him a legal duty to report .such as is imposed by a direct 
and express enactment of the Legislature, so that he can be held merely as a Zaildar 
tooe legally bound to give information” of the commission of the heinous offence. ‘ 
Jtven when a duty is cast upon a person to infoim. it must be strictly construed, 
lhe accused, who were Lambardars of a village, were convicted under this section 
°I navmg omitted to give information that one D had released a robber on taking 
a bribe. The accused denied that they had knowledge of the release until the police 
came to investigate the case. The Magistrate did not find that they had any knowl- 
edge, but convicted them, holding that as they were Lambardars of the village 
they could not be absolved from liability. But it was held by the Chief Court that 
the finding was insufficient to support a conviction under this section, for there was 
no finding that the accused were aware of the release of the robber, and that they were 
bound to give information of it, and that so far as regards the police-man, the acused 
were inn bound to report about Ins having taken a bribe which was a bailable 
./fence • or of the release of the robber, which was not the passage of the robber 
through their village which they were under the statutory liability to report. 1 2 3 

1750. Every Lambardar of a village, on becoming aware of the commis- 

Mon of the offence of house-breaking by night, whether with or without theft, is 

like every other person, legally bound by section 44 of the Criminal Procedure Code! 

in the absence of reasonable excuse (the burden of proving which lies upon him) 

to give information of the same forthwith to the nearest police-officer or Magistrate 

and if he intentionally omits to give such information he is, subject to proof of 

a reasonable excuse, guilty of an offence punishable under this se< tion But when 

here are several lambardars, and one of them to the knowledge of the others, dim ts 

the village ( howkidars to make a report at the than.a. it would be difficult to find 

hat any of them had intentionally omitted to give the information prescribed by 

law or that there was no reasonable excuse for not giving it. if the Chowkidnr had 
disobeyed the order. 4 

,. , 1751 -. A Karnam is legally bound to furnish true information regarding 

the cultivation in his village. 5 But a Karnam who omitted to furnish cultivation- 
accounts of lus village in obedience to the orders of the Revenue Inspector was only 
guilty of departmental disobedience. He could not be convicted under this section. 6 

, V 752 ’, accused person is under no legal obligation to reply to questions 

put to him by the Court. He cannot, therefore, be convicted of this offence for 

relusal. No one is personally bound to furnish information to a Sub-Registrar 

regarding the documents which it is his duty to register. So where a Sub-Registrar 

suspected an old document and thereupon summoned the accused to appear 

before him and make a statement concerning the document which the accused 

refused to do, it was held that as the accused was under no legal obligation to make 

a statement as desired by the Sub-Registrar, he could not be convicted of an offence 
under this section.® 

1753. And since the object of the section is not so much to punish delin- 
quents as to assist public servants in the discharge of their duties, it follows that 
where the information sought has been obtained aliunde, the accused could not be 
convicted, merely because he had omitted to give the information. 9 Jt is not the 
intention of law that if a hundred persons possess an information, they are all to 
report, though they may be aware that the information had already reached the pi oner 
quarter. But where two persons are equally liable to furnish information, one 


(1) Han Singh (1894) P. R. No. 25. follow¬ 
ing ; Shah Muhammad, (1886) P. R. No 19 

(2) S. 45 (c), Cr. P. C. 

(3) S. 45 (h), Cr. P. C.; Malik Daud, (1887) 

P. R. No. 30. ' ' 

(4) Sher Singh, (1889) P. R. No. 5 ; Alas 
Khan, (1883) P. R. No. 30. 

(5) Venkatanarasappa, (1894) 1 Weir 111 . 


(6) Tolupur Bhagvannulu, (1897) Weir 105. 

(7) Tirumala, 47 M. 396. 

(8) Phool Chand Brojobassee, 16 W. R. 35 • 
Asmalulla Sirdar, 2 C. L. J. 621. 

(9) Sashi Bhusan, 4 C. 623 ; Gopal Singh , 
20 C. 316; Pandya Kayak, 7 M. 436 ; Sada 

fn7 (I889 > R R ‘ No - 5 8 ; Zeri Khan, 

30 1. C. (Bur.) 446. 
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cannot excuse his omission by pleading that he believed that the other must have 
done his duty. 1 

1754. Lastly, the omission must have been intentional, otherwise there can 
be no offence. 2 The word “intention” as used in this connection implies the 
wilful withholding of information, from a motive not quite unconnected with 
tlie desire to suppress it. But this is not necessary. If there is an omission, and the 
omission cannot be accounted for, it is intentional, and as such punishable. 

1755. Not Legally Bound.— A servant or other dependent is not legally 
bound to report a death occurring in the house of his employer. 3 The section, of 
course, only applies to persons under a legal duty to report. 

177. Whoever, being legally bound to furnish information on any 
p . i . , , subject to any public servant, as such, furnishes, 

formation. 11 ^ * m " as true ’ information on the subject which he knows 

or has reason to believe to be false, shall be punished 
with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to six months, or 
with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both ; 

or, if the information which he is legally bound to give respects the 
commission of an offence, or is required for the purpose of preventing the 
commission of an offence, or in order to the apprehension of an offender, 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to 
two years, or with fine, or with both. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A, a landholder, knowing of the commission of a murder within the limits of his 
estate, wilfully misinforms the Magistrate of the district that the death has occurred by 
accident in consequence of the bite of a snake. A is guilty of the offence defined in this section. 

(b) A, a village watchman, knowing that a considerable body of strangers has passed 
through his village in order to commit a dacoity in the house of Z, a wealthy merchant 
residing in a neighbouring place, and being bound, under clause 5, section 7, Regulation III, 
1821, of the Bengal Code, to give early and punctual information of the above fact to the 
olficer of the nearest police-station, wiliully misinforms the police-officer that a body of 
suspicious characters passed through the village with a view to commit dacoity in a certain 
distant place in a different direction. Here A is guilty of the offence defined in the latter 
part of this section. 

Explanation .—In section 176 and in this section the word “offence’’ 
includes any act committed at any place out of British India, which, if com¬ 
mitted in British India would be punishable under anv of the following 
sections, namely, 302, 304, 382, 392, 393, 394, 395, 396, 397*, 398, 399, 402, 435, 
436, 449, 450, 457, 458, 459, and 460 ; and the word “offended ’’ includes 
any person who is alleged to have been guilty of any such act. 

[Public servant —s 21. Offence —s. 40 ; s. 177, Expl. Legally bound —s. 43.] 

1756. Analogous Law.— Reference to the Bengal Regulation III of 1821 
has become unnecessary by reason of the repeal of the Regulation by Act XVII of 
1862. Similar liability has, however, been now cast by s. 45 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 

1757. The explanation is new, and was added by the Indian Criminal Laws 
Amendment Act, 1894. 4 This section deals with the giving of false information 
as the last section deals with the omission to give information. Under both the 
sections criminal liability depends upon legal obligation. If there is no legal obli¬ 
gation, there is no crimina liability, whatever may have been the information 
supplied or withheld and however false the informaton may have been. 

1758. Procedure and Practice.— Sanction is required to initiate a prose¬ 
cution for an offence under this section. 6 It is non-cognizable, but summons 


(1885) B. U. C. 210; Appayya, 14M^ 48 * 


{ 1 OOJ) JLI. ^ u p T> 

dissenting from contra in ^6 


(1) Manihar Singh, 7 N. L. R. 101. 

(2) Luchman Per shad, 18 W. R. 22. — _ 0 - _ D Q1 , 

(3) Thakri, 111. C. (L.) 609. (App.) 48; Ganpot Subrao, 58 B. 4*1 . 

(4) Act III of 1894, s. 5. sami, 4 M. 144. 

(5) Suraji, (1873) B. U. C. 76; Parmayd, (6) S. 195, Cr. P. C. 
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should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not compouridable, 
and is triable by a Magistrate, first or second class. The offence falling under the 
first clause may be tried summarily. 

1759. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused was legally bound to furnish the informatian. 

(2) That it was to be furnished to a public servant. 

(3) That in pursuance of such obligation he did furnish certain information. 

(4) That it was false. 

(5) That he furnished it as true, although he knew or had reason to believe that 
it was false. 


To which may be pioved the following facts in aggravation :— 

(61 That such information was with respect to the commission of an offence. 

1760. Charge.— The first paragraph deals with a summons case. A charge 
must be framed in the case of an offence described in the second paragraph and it 
should distinctly set forth the particular offence in respect of which the accused 
gave the information which he knew to be false ; and it should appear precisely 
what his duty was in the matter. 1 It should run thus :— 

“I {name and office of Magistrate, etc.) hereby charge you (name of accused) as follows: — 

"That you —on or about the——day of— at-. being legally bound to furnish 

information on any subject to wit to - -a public servant as such, furnished as true the 

information to wit-on the subject which you knew (or had reason to believe) to be false 

(add if necessary) and the information which you were legally bound to give respects commis¬ 
sion of an offence, or was required for the purpose of prevent’ng the Commission of an offence, 
(or in order to the apprehension of an offender) and thereby committed an offence punishable 
under section 177 of the Indian Penal Code and within my (Ognizance. 

“And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge.’’ 

1761. Principle.— Neither this section nor the lust creates any obligation 
the part of tin public to supply any information to public servants. The latter 

have, in certain cases, the right to summon and examine persons likely to be cognizant 
with the subject-matter of their inquiry, but, in such case, the persons examined 
are not necessarily bound V speak the tiuth. That depends upon the legal obliga¬ 
tion, otherwise created, and persons so bound to furnish information are, by the 
force of this section, b mud to furnish true information, or at least, such information 
as they know or have reason to believe to be true. Otherwise, they incur the penalty 
provided by this section, the gravity of which depends upon whether it has, or 

lias not to do with the commission or pevention of an offence, or the apprehension 
of an offender. 


1762. Meaning of Words .—“Legally bound to furnish information," e.g., 
uudei .-.s. 44 and 45 of the Procedure Code. “ Furnishes as true—which he knows 
or has reison to believe to be false," that is, gives false infoimation not necessarily 
with a view to defraud. It is enough that the information furnished as true was 
either known to be false, or not believed to be true, e.g., an income-tax assessee, 
making a false return of his income. 2 ‘‘ Or is required for the purpose of preventing, " 
not necessarily from the informant. In each case, " an offence ” refers tc some 
particular offence committed, and not to the commission of offences generally. 

1763. Furnishing False Information.—Persons affected by this section 
are those who are under a legal obligation to assist public servants by furnishing 
them with information on stated subjects. Such obligaticn is cast on the public 
by section 44 of the Code of Criminal Procedure and certain persons are under the 
additional duty imposed on them by section 45 of the same Code. In both cases 
the persons there mentioned are legally bound to furnish information on the subject 
therein specified to the police. I hey are then bound to furnish that informaticn to 
them. But the obligation is not universal, for the public at large are under no 
obligation to keep the police informed of facts, the knowledge of which may be to 
their advantage The public were, at one time, under an obligation to answer truly 
all questions relating to a case under investigation by the police, 3 but the only 


(1) Moosubroo, 8 W. R. 37. 

(2) Patel (P.D.), 146 I. C. (R.) 653. 


(3) Act X of 1882. s. 16l. 
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but it ext™'l iS , n0t n 0n K ined \° Vlllage watchme n, landholders and others 

S ,fcS to 5 Volf rT 1 "" P “ bliC SWVa, ’ ,S - 11 is •*«. tl.? duty of eve^ 

W,c™!', r"r,nc'. f T' °,‘ " ,is intelligel^e nKfc'ES'or 

riot Tad Vha akC T Tf 'V*'*' “ d to «“* houses of the no"’ 

ascertain US he ^’ who were under P oli ce surveillance, and to 

mTtte of Erl V I ^ ° theSe mCn had been inside theil houses when, as a 

of tlm fimt St Sth ad "t ’ K g W e S held to have brou g ht him self within the penalty 
, St f a ?f this section.« So police-officers are enjoined the duty of making 

An them T c all , inf0rmatl ° ns relatlp g to cognizable cr ncn-cognizable cases given 

thP Wrin? UC J r f C ° r t d T T l , 1St nece , ssarli .V be correct, and its one object is to inform 
tn the r Cn -rm S °t and district Magistrates of the offences repci ted 

of th1s P sectlon flirmshmg informati on to public servants within the meaning 


, ■ • therefore, the police-officer suppressed the leal leport and enter- 

himcIfffV +° "i c °gm za ble offence as one cf a non-cognizable offence so as to save 
. i ■ . ,. ie c°u tle of in\estigation, he was held to have committed an offence under 

s sec ion In this case, one Banwari Lall had repoited that he and his com¬ 
panion Balia had been set upon by robbers who had robbed him of Rs. 454 and 
ma e goo t<eir escape. The report entered by the accused was that a milkman 
naci beaten Balia, which was net the report of Banwari Lall. The same view was 
taken by the Calcutta High Court in a case in which the Police Sub-Inspector had 
minimized a serious riot into a petty assault with the same motive. 9 These two 

S 1 *° W ^ se information may be as much conveyed by suggestio falsi as by 
suppresio vert. If a robbery or a riot is described as an assault, there is the suppres¬ 
sion ot truth as much as the suggestion of a falsehood, and it is furnishing, as true, 
information which is known or believed to be false. A mere omission to furnish 
true information may, then, amount to furnishing a false return for which the offender 
may e dealt with under this section. It is not necessary to constitute an offence 
under this section that the person furnishing the false information should intend to 
deceive any one. All that is necessary is that the information furnished should be 
either known to be false, or not believed to be true. 10 


1766. Not Legally Bound. —Of course, persons undei no legal obligation 
to furnish information, cannot be dealt with under this section. 11 For instance, 
if a person who is not legally bound to furnish information of an offence falsely 
reports to the police that he had been robbed, he could not be punished under this 
section, or for that matter under section 182, if there is nothing in this report to 
shew that he intended to cause injury 7 or annoyance to any person. 12 So the pur¬ 
chaser of a stamp paper giving a false name to the stamp-vendor could not be 
proceeded against under this section, as he is not bound to disclose his true name, 
though the stamp-vendors are compelled to make a true indorsement on the 

(1) Act V of 1898, s. 161 (2). (8) Muhammad Ismail, 20 A. 151. 

(2) Ih. ( 9 ) Syed Futteh Mahomed, 21 W. R. 30. 

(3) Luckhee Singh, (1869) 12 W. R. 23, (10) Mohamed Wasil, 13 C. W. N. 191. 

when the law was as it is now. 4 I. C. 578; Weir, 3rd Ed., 68. 

(4) S. 23, Police Act (V of 1861). (11) Pavallimanakkal, 27 1. C. (M.) 843. 

(5) Mahomed Wasil, 4 I. C. (C.) 578- Ganpat Subrao, 58 B. 491. 

(6) Panatulla, 15 C. 386. (12) Suraji, (1873) B. U. C. 76. 

(7) Ss. 154, 155, Cr. P. C. 
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stamp. 1 The vendors are by this rule only required to ascertain the real name of 

the purchaser who requires the stamp for use, whoever may come to pure base 

the stamp. 2 Where a person falsely stated to the Revenue Inspector that his 

father had died, and so got his own name entered on the land, held by his father, 

it was held that he could not be convicted of this offence as lie was under no legal 

duty to speak the truth. So where under the rules of his department, the accused 

a deputy tahsildar, was bound to furnish a periodical return of land in his possession, 

and he submitted a false " nil " return ; it was held that the information furnished 

was false, but that inasmuch as he was not legally bound to furnish a true return 

he could not be punished under this section, though he might be punished depart- 

mentally. 3 4 Of course, the term “legally bound” has, here, the same meaning 

as is defined in section 43 and the test of illegality is, as there stated, the same, 

• i £ ' the accused an offence,* < r was it prohibited by law' ; or does 

it furnish a ground for civil action. 

1767. Now, as the furnishing of a false return was neither an offence, nor 
prohibited by law, nor furnished a ground for civil action, it follows that whatever 
else it might have been, it was not “ illegal ” within the meaning of that term, as 
given in the Code. So since the memorandums of appeals aie not required to* be 
verified, a false representation therein made, cannot be punished under this section, 5 
or under section 182, even though the false statement was made with the object 
of inducing, and it did induce, the appellate Court to send for the record of the case, 
as it cannot he said that the ( ourt was thereby induced to do what it ought not to 
have done. 6 Of course, the liability of plaintiff and the defendant in a civil suit 
is in this respect different. For they are bound to verify the plaint and the written 
statement and if they verify statements which are false, they would be furnishing 
false information within the meaning of this section. The question whether a can¬ 
didate for enlistment in the police-force making a false statement as to his place 
ot residence, in order to facilitate his recruitment, is guilty of an offence under this 
section was answered in the negative by Tyrrell, ]., in an Allahabad case. 7 But 
it does not hence follow as the learned Judge went on to hold that the accused 
in that case could not be convicted under section 182. 8 This case will again 
have to be adverted to under section 182. 

178. Whoever refuses to bind himself by an oath [or affirmation]® 

Refusing oath or to state the truth, when required so to bind himself 

™ rl v at i ion K Whe ° d u, ly by a pubIic servant legally competent to require 

servant to raak^it. ° tbat . sba *l so bind himself, shall be punished with 

simple imprisonment for a term which may extend 

or withboth 18 ’ ° F With fi ” e which may extend to one thousand rupees, 

[Public Servant—s. 24. Oath— s. 51.] 

. 176 ^‘ „ Anal °£° us . Law.—This section has been amended by the addition 

of the word or affirmation.” 10 The refusal to take an oath is regarded inlaw 
as contempt of Court for which the Code of Criminal Procedure, provides with the 

° f P T 1S v ng th f recusant witness on the spot. 11 But the sentence 
th «hn b h " S P as sedus limited, and if the Court considers the passing of a condign 
sentence essential, all it has to do is to either complain to a Magistrate, or sanction 
the offenders prosecution as required by section 195 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 


(1) Rule 312 under s. 55, Indian Stamp 
Act (I of 1879), now s. 74 Act II of 1899 ; 
contra in Raghoji Kanoji, 3 B. H. C. R. (Cr.) 
42, decided under the Stamp Act of 1862 

(2) Parmaya, (1885) B. U. C. 210. 

(3) Appayya, 14 M. 484; dissenting from 
Vtrasami Mudali, 4 M. 144, 6 M. H. C. R. 

(App.) 48, Ganpat Subrao, 58 B. 491. 

(4) S. 40. 

(5) Ghanaya, (1879) P. R. No. 17. 


(6) Sunt Lai, (1881) P. R. No. 41; follow¬ 
ing Gokal, (1879) P. R. No. 34. 

(7) Dwarka Prasad, 6 A. 97. 

(8) See Ganesh Khanderao, 13 B 506 ■ 
Muhammad Khalil, (1887) A. W. N. 268. 

t TJmse words were inserted bv the 

nm" T ^ thS £ Ct> 1873 < X of 1873 >. s. 15. 

(10) Indian Oaths Act (X of 1873) s 15 

(11) S. 480, Cr. P. C. 
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1769. Procedure and Practice.—No prosecution can be instituted under 

tins section without the previous sanction of the public servant concerned.* 

16 onence ^ non-cognizable and summons should ordinarily issue in the first instance 

It is bailable but not compoundable, and is triable by the Court in which the offence 

is committed subject to the provisions of Chaptei XXXV of the Procedure Code 

and m any other case by a Magistrate. Presidencv. first or second class, and may 
do tried summaiilv. * y 


1770. Proof.-—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the pubhc servant was legally competent to require that the accused shall 

swear or affirm to state the truth. 

(2) That he did so require. 

(3) That the accused refused to bind himself as required. 

1771. Refusing to Swear.— the liability of a person to take an oath 
depends upon the competency of the public servant to administer it. For it is not 
as a mattei of course that a person is liable to swear or affirm to state the truth 
nor I.'* it in every case within the competency of a public servant to so require him 

o o. He may have the power to summon him, and even to compel him to make 
a statement. But the one power does not necessarily imply the other. For instance, 
in a civil suit, the Civil Courts unquestionably possess the power of summoning 
witnesses. But a witness so summoned is entitled to payment of his expenses 
before he gives evidence. If he is not prepaid, he is not bound to appear at all in 
answer to the summons, and it is no offence to refuse to give evidence on the 
ground of insufficient payment of expenses, before the Judge has decided that the 
payment made was sufficient. 1 2 But a witness appearing in a Criminal Court has 
not the same privilege. His first duty is to give evidence, which he cannot refuse 
on the ground of non-payment or insufficient payment of his expenses. Indeed, the 
payment of his expenses to him is entirely within the discretion of the Court sum¬ 
moning him. 3 This difference proceeds from the different standpoints from which 
witnesses in the two Courts are regarded. 1 he one regards them as assisting in the 
determination of private rights, and they are therefore to be paid by the party citing 
them. The other, though they may be arrayed as witnesses for the prosecution or the 
defence, are really witnesses called to assist in the furtherance of public justice, 
in which case, as citizens of the State, it is their duty to assist. They are therefore 
bound to give evidence, and the payment of their expense is made to them out of 
the public chest, leally on the ground of necessity. Executive officers are also em¬ 
powered to.summon peisons to make statements in matters relating to the perfor¬ 
mance of their duties. But the question, whether they are legally competent to 
require the persons whom they have summoned to bind'themselves by an oath or 
affirmation, depends upon the nature of their duties and the powers possessed by 
them in this respect. 

1772. The Indian Oaths Act 4 empowers a non-Christian witness to affirm 
instead of taking an oath. The Court could not then compel such a witness to bind 
himself by an oath, much less dictate to him the form of the oath which he is to 
take. 

, 1773. What constitutes a sufficient oath or affirmation has been already 

discussed under section 51 (§§ 352-353). 

179. Whoever, being legally bound to state the truth on any subject 

to any public servant, refuses to answer any question 

public US ser g van°t auTor- demanded of him touching that subject by sueh public 
ised to question. servant in the exercise of the legal powers oi sutu 

public servant, shall be punished with simple im¬ 
prisonment for a term which may extend to six months, or with fine which 
may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both. 

[ Publit servant —s. 21.1 


(1) S. 195, Cr. P. C. (Act V of 1908). 

(2) Nga Pyo, (1907) U. B. R. (Cr.) P. C. 9; (3) S. 544, Cr. P. C. 

s. c., 7 Cr. L. J. 208; Ord. XVI, r. 4, C. P. C. (4) Act X of 1873. 
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1774. Analogous Law.—This section is merely a continuation of the last 
section, and refers to what is a refusal to give evidence. A person may bind himself 
by ari oath to state the truth, and he may thus escape the toils of the last section. 
But he may still refuse to state the tiuth oi speak at all in which case he could only 
be punished under this section. 

1775. His liability to state the truth has been, however, somewhat qualified 
by the Indian Evidence Act which lays down certain exemptions applicable to 
witnesses. 1 Within the limits so prescribed, witnesses are not bound to answer 
questions and their refusal to answer them is privileged and cannot be made punishable 
under this section. So, again, witnesses examined by the police are priv¬ 
ileged against having to answer questions which have a tendency to expose them 
tc a criminal charge or to a penalty or forfeiture. 2 In such case, their refusal 
could not constitute an offence undei this section. Indeed, this section has only 
reference to persons who are legally bound to state the truth, and not those who 
are privileged. 

1776. Procedure and Practice.—The sanction of the Court or public 
servant concerned is necessary to initiate a prosecution under this section. 
The offence is non-cognizable and summons must ordinarily issue in the first 
instance. It is bailable, but not compoundable, and is tr able by the Court in 
which the offence is committed, subject to the provisions o f Chapter XXXV of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, in any other case, by a Magistrate, Presidency, 
first or second class, and it may be tried summarily. 

1777. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused was legally bound to state the truth on the subject in 

question. 3 4 

(2) That he was so bound to the public servant questioning him. 

(3) That he refused to answer such question. 

(4) That the question was put in the exercise of the legal powers of such 

public servant. 

1778. When is a Refusal to Answer an Offence.—As has been before 

observed (§ 1774), this section does not make it penal to lefuse to answer any ques¬ 
tion put by a public servant. The obligation depends upon (i) the legal obligation, 
(«) to state the truth, (m) on any subject, (iv) to a public servant whose power 
is again confined to demand an answer only, (?.») to such questions, and (vi) in the 
exercise of the legal powers of such public servant. It is not for the section to state 
what creates such a legal obligation for it has been created by a number of enact¬ 
ments concerned with the trial of questions in which the examination of parties 
and witnesses becomes necessary. The two Codes of Civil* and Criminal 5 Procedure 
confer such an obligation on all persons summoned to appear before, or called upon 
to make a statement to the Courts. Revenue Courts may be similarly empowered 6 
and there are other public servants who possess the power to summon persons to 
make statements, but the liability to make a statement does not necessarily imply 
the liability to state the truth. Thus, for instance, a police-officer making an investi¬ 
gation under Chapter XIV of the Code of Criminal Procedure is entitled to examine 
orally any person supposed to be acquainted with the facts and circumstances 
of the case, and such person is bound to answer all questions relating to such case 
put to him by such officer other than the question the answer to which would have 
a tendency to expose him to a criminal charge or to a penalty or forfeiture. 7 Here 
then the only liability of the person questioned is merely to answer all questions 
and it does not extend to answer those questions truly. In short, such a person 
is not “ legally bound to state the truth,” and he cannot, therefore,’ be prosecuted 

under this section if he refuses to make any statement to the police, foi a mere 

(1) Ch. X (ss. 121-132), Act I of 1872. (5) Chs. VI and XL Cr P C TArt V < 

(2\ S. 161 (2), Cr. P. C. 1898' ' (Act V of 

(3) Moti Lai, (1935) A 267 '6)' S. 5 C. P. C. 

(4) Ord. XLI, C. P. C. (Act V of 1908). (7) S. 161, Cr. P. C. 
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refusal to answer a question is not punishable under this section 1 * 3 This +u 
view tahen under the similar language of the Procedure Code of 1872 2 but unde? 
the Procedure Code of 1882 such persons were bound to answer “ trulv ” all such 

questions put to them which then created the legal obligation to state the t uth 3 

In any case the police officer investigating a case cannot Ler a peton to look at 
t lc hands of a complainant and to answer whether there were any marks of tying 
with a rope on his hands. An answer to such a question would at least be an oniffion 
which under no provision of law is a police-officer entitled to compel a man tQ P give 
except m the case of sudden and unnatural death, when a police-officer is allowed 
to summon persons to act as jurymen- So a person in the position of a com 
plainant cannot be compelled to answer all questions put to him P by the Court- 
a question, for example, as to his motive in instituting the complaint ■ 

1779 Even as regards a witness, while the Court possesses plenty of power 
to ask questions to a witness, whether relevant or irrelevant, still that power does 
not empower the Court to ask any irrelevant question, whether it is or is not 
subservient to proof of relevant facts. Where, therefore, the Judge asked a witness 
questions not with the object of discovering proof of relevant facts, but with a view 
o criminal proceedings being taken against him, he was held not bound to answer 
them, and his refusal to answer them did not expose him to the penalty of this 
section In this case, the accused was the decree-holder in a civil suit, and had, 
as such, sued out an execution for recovery of money against the judgment-debtor 

who thereupon filed a receipt purporting to have been executed by the accused. 

The Subordinate Judge asked him whether he had executed it, but the accused 
persisted in refusing to answer the question, whereupon the Subordinate Judge 
convicted him under s. 480 of the Procedure Code. But it was held that the 

to C him d WaS n0t b ° Ulld t0 incriminate himself by answering the question put 


1780. Jt will thus be seen that the Court has not the unlimited jurisdiction 
of putting any question to any witness on the pain of punishing him under this 
section, in case of his refusal to answer it. His power to question witnesses is limited 
by the subject of his inquiry, but this must not be scanned too narrowly, for it is 
not for the witness to say whether a question is or is not relevant to the inquiry on 
foot. But if he refuses to answer a question, it will be then for the prosecution 
to shew that the question put was such as was within the legal powers of the public 
servant, and that the accused was legally bound to answer it. 

1781. This section only deals with the refusal to answer questions. If he 

does not refuse, but answers falsely, he does not commit an offence under this 

section, though he may then be guilty of giving false evidence under s. 191 of the 

Code. So where the accused was asked the name of his grandfather, and he replied 

that he did not remember it, he had not refused to answer the question and he could 

not, therefore, be convicted of this offence. 7 But in one case where the Court, 

wishing to know whether one Badri had given out the details of a story, questioned 

the witness what Badri said, to which he replied, “ He named no one,” he was 

convicted under s. 228, but the High Court on appeal altered the conviction to one 

under this section, holding that, in giving the reply he did, he refused to answer 
the question put to him. 8 

(1) Savani Virabayi, (1899) 1 Weir 111 ; (4) Fakira, (1875) B. U. C. 92. 

oo ™ c 44 ga K ° ne ' 23 M - 544 ; A PPigadu. (5) Ganesh Narayan Sathe, 13 B. 600. 

o n ? te ' fol,owed foMauzangyi,S-R.SU. (6) Hari Lakshman, 10 B. 185; followed 

{2} Ss. 118, 119 (Act X of 1872), Lukhee in Ganesh Sathe, 13 B. 600. 

^ingh \2 W. R. 23; Kasim Khan, (1881) (7) Kallu. 92 I. C. 428, (1926) L. 240, 

7 F - B Bhardul Kurmi, 149 I. C. (A.) 1061. 

(3) Nathu Shekh, (1884) 10 C. 405. (8) Har Narain, (1925) A. 239. 
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180. Whoever refuses to sign any statement made by him, when 

Refusing to sign , re ? U t i red to si £ n that stateme nt by a public servant 
statement legally competent to require that he shall sign that 

statement, shall be punished with simple imprison¬ 
ment for a term which may extend to three months, or with fine which 
may extend to five hundred rupees, or with both. 

Public servant —s. 21. ] 

. 1782 Analogous Law.—This provision of the law was enacted at a time 

when under the Regulations then in force, all witnesses were required to subscribe 
to their depositions. This is now no longer required as a matter of legal necessity 
There are, however, some statements which persons are still required to sign For 
instance, an information relating to the commission of a cognizable offence given 
orally to an officer in charge of a police-station " shall be signed by the person 
gmng l So statements made and confessions recorded under s 164 of the 

Criminal Procedure Code are required to be signed by the person making them 

The complainant making an oral complaint to a Magistrate is bound to sign the 
substance of his examination reduced to writing by a Magistrate. 3 The accused 
m a criminal rase is similarly bound to sign his examination if it is made conformable 

Sis section." irCS “ th# tnUh> * an(l hi " refusal would be punishable under 

1783. The only provision of law under which witnesses are now legally 
bound to sign their statements is s. 20 of the Coroners Act" under which witnesses 

this S sec g tio°n. S18n ^ StatCmCntS are deemed t0 have committed an offence under 

Procedure and Practice. -No prosecution can be instituted under 
this section without the previous sanction of the Court or public servant 
concerned The offence is non-cogn,zablc, but summons should ordinarily issSe 
in the first instance. It is bailable but not compoundable and is triable by the 

XXXVofthe r H e f r nCe ,s . c ° mm ' tted - subject to the provisions of Chapter 

° f t t he , C ° de of Criminal Procedure, or, if not committed in a Court then 
by a Magistrate, Presidency, hrst or second class. 

1785. Proof.— 1 lie points requiring proof are :_ 

fhat the accused made the statement. 

That he was required to sign such statement by a public servant 

S ign S hu\Ltment erVant W “ ““***"* '* the accused to 

That the accused refused to sign that statement. 

1 786 . Refusal to Sign Statement.—A person under the legal obligation 
to sign any statement made by him, commits an offence if he refuses o Sn it 

the legal competency of the public servant to require him to sign it The ouesHon 
whether the accused in a case making a statement or a confession to 

can be compelled to sign his statement or confession, and whether his refuSo 
it amounts to an offence under this section has been decided in tl i , , gU 

Westropp, C. J„ who held that, since such confession must be volunta^h ! 

evidence against himself." g * R ms unwil hngness to furnish 

1787. So again, there is no law which obliges a witness in a civil* v 

,he like •**& tSSyg ? " ft sSf 3* 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


(1) 2nd Rep. § 106. 

(2) S. 154, Cr. P. C. 

(3) S. 200. Cr. P C. 

(4) S. 364 (2), Cr. P. C. 

(5) Umar Khan, 39 A. 399. 

(6) Act IV of 1871. s. 20. 

(7) Fateh Ali, (1912) P. R. No. 8, 16 I C 


521. 

.o < i , STn. i , 6 B d' F 5; r ow -” ea '' R "”». 

521 (9) Fa “ hAli - (19>2) P.R. N 0 . 8, 16 I. c . 

(10) 6 M. H. C. R. (App ) 14 

(11) Mahah Ram, (1881) A. W. N. 43 
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him. In other woids the subject-matter of the inquiry was wholly beyond his 
jurisdiction. So where the Couit (a District Munsifif) held an inquiry into the 
conduct of a pleader under the Legal Practitioners’ Act, and examined him on 
affirmation, it was held that the Munsiff had no jurisdiction to administer him 
an oath in an inquiry under that Act, and that any false statement made by the 
pleader could not be punished under this section. 1 

1797. In another case the accused had in his petition of appeal from a 
conviction, falsely stated that the convicting Magistrate had refused to summon his 
witnesses. I he appellate Court thereupon examined him on affirmation, and he 
reiterated his statement, whereupon he was convicted under this and the next section, 
but his conviction was set aside by the High Court who held that the accused could 
not have been legally examined by the Court, and that the Court examining him was 
not authorised bylaw to administer oath. “It was not the intention of the Legislature,” 
observed ( ollins, C. J., and Parker, J., “ that the accused should be called upon 
during the trial of a criminal case to make a statement on oath, or that he should 
be liable to punishment for giving false answers to questions put to him. 2 The 
Code does not require that the appeal petition should be verified ; sections 428 and 
540 do not seem to us to authorize the examination cf the accused as a witness. 3 
A crrminal appeal is a continuation of the criminal case, and, except so far as there 
is provision to the contrary, the appellant has the privilege of the accused, and cannot 
be punished for making false statements.” 4 

182. Whoever gives to any public servant any information which 
T? f .. he knows or believes to be false, intending thereby to 

raise information , . . . . , ... . ’ . ^ 

cause, or knowing it to be likely that he will thereby 
cause, such public servant— 


with intent to cause 
public servant to use 
his lawful power to the 
injury of another per¬ 
son. 


(a) to do or omit anything which such public 
servant ought not to do or omit if the true state of facts 
respecting which such information is given were 

known by him, or 

(b) to use the lawful power of such public servant to the injury or 
annoyance of any person, 

shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to six months, or with fine which may extend to one 
thousand rupees, or with both. 


lllustuuions . 


(a) A informs a Magistrate that Z, a police-officer, subordinate to such Magistrate,has 
been guilty of neglect of duty or misconduct, knowing such information to be false, and 
knowing it to be likely that the information will cause the Magistrate to dismiss Z. A has 
committed the offence defined in this section. 


(b) A falsely informs a public servant that Z has contraband salt in a secret*place, 
knowing such information to be false, and knowing that it is likely that the consequence o 
the information will be a search of Z’s premises, attended with annoyance to Z. A has 
committed the offence defined in this section. 

(c) A falsely informs a policeman that he has been assaulted and robbed in the 
neighbourhood of a particular village. He does not mention the name of any person as one 
of his assailants, but knows it to be likely that in consequence oi this information the police 
will make enquiries and institute searches in the village to the annoyance of the villagers o 
some of them. A has committed an offence under this section. 


[.Public servant —s. 21. Injury s. 44.] 

1798. Analogous Law. —This section was substituted for the original 
s. 182 by the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act. 5 This section, as originally 
stood, had led to a decision of the Calcutta High Ccuit acquitting the accl j* s( j, 
who had made a false report of theft without implicating any one, which was e 

(4) Subhayya, 12 M. 451 (453). 

(5) (Act III of 1895) s. 1. 


(1) Kotha Subba Chetty, 6 M. 252. 

(2) S. 342, Cr. P. C. 

(3) lb. 
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to be of the essence of the offence. 1 As this was not the intention of the Legis¬ 
lature. the section was amended and illustration (c) added, 2 making it cleai that 
the meie giving of false information was an offence, if tlie infoimant knew that 
on his information the public servant was likely to act, which lie would not 
otherwise have done, or that he was then likely to cause injury or annoyance to 


any person. 

1799. Section 211 is analogous to this section, the distinction between 
the two will be found set out under that section. (§§ 2257-2261 post). 

1800. Procedure and Practice.—Where the false information amounts to 
an offence under this secthn, nr prosecut'on can he instituted against the false 
informant without tlie previous complaint cf the public servant concerned, oi of 
some public seivant to whom be is subotdinate. 3 Such complaint once made, 
must be accepted as good by the trying Court till it is set aside by a Com t of compe¬ 
tent jurisdiction, 4 5 where arepoit is made against two persons A and />, and the 
police prosecute A but take no action against B, the fact that a pievious complaint 
of the Court is required to try A does not imply that its complaint is equally required 
to try J3* 


1801. Ail offence under this section is complete us soon as the information 
is given and not when upon enquiry it is found to be false, since its falsehood 
relates back to the information given. 6 Though the person injured on 
account of the false information given under this section may be a private person, 
the latter cannot prosecute under this section without the complaint of the public 
servant to whom the information was given or of some public servant to whom he is 
subordinate. 7 * This is in consequence of a legal impediment placed in his way bv 
section 195 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, but for which there would have been 
no objection to his prosecuting him without the privity ol the public servant. As, 
however, there is no legal bar to his instituting a civil suit for damages, he may do 
so without the sanction of the public servant.® Hut criminal law regards this as 
primarily an offence against the public servant, and Ik h. 4 herefore, the right of 
complaining without the sanction of his superior officer. 9 But before doing so he; 
is bound to make some inquiry which satisfies him of the falsity of information 
given to him which he is moreover bound to place before the Court. 10 Hut if he 
complains without having made such inquiry the accu-ed cannot, it is said, object 
to his prosecution on the ground that the prosecutor had not sufficiently inquired 
into the truth of his information or that he had not been given an opportunity of 
substantiating it. Nor can he claim an opportunity to substantiate his information 
m Court before he is prosecuted. 11 But such an opportunity is afforded to the 
accused if the charge is one under section 211 , 12 and there are cases in which the same j 
rule is held equally applicable to this section, 13 since no complainant can swear to 
j *h e falsity of an information into the truth of which he has not even inquired. 14 The 
question is really one of judicial propriety, and if the accused complain> betimes' 


(1) (1887) Gholam Ahmed Nazi, 14 C. 314; 
to the same effect Periannan, 4 M. 241; Suraji, 
(1873) B. U. C. 76; contra per Straight. J., 
in Budh Sen, (1891) 13 A. 351, was affirmed 
by the Legislature; Jonnalagadda, 28 M. 565. 

(2) Criminal Law Amendment Act (III of 
1895), s. 1. 

(3) S. 195(1) (a), Cr. P. C.; Hardwav Pal, 
34 A. 322 ; Mg. Pe v. Mg. Chaw, (1928)R. 243 ; 
Kali chav an, (1934) O. 186. 

(4) I rad alii, 4 C. 869. 

(5) Muhammada, 9 L. 408 ; Kashi Ram, 
46 A. 906 ; contra Hardwar Pal, 34 A. 522 
held erroneous, bro lanto. 

( 6 ) Rathnam Pillai, (1932) M. 427. 

(7) S. 195 (1) (a), Cr. P. C. ; Moulvy Abdool 

Luteef, 9 W. R. 31: Huree Ram, 3 N. W. P. H. 

•C. R. 194; Jugal Kishore, 8 A. 382. 


( 8 ) Moulvy Abdool Luteef. 9 \V. R. 3 ], 

(9) Moulvv Abdool Luteef, 9 W R 3 i- 

MadhoPhat. 13 C. 270. ' 

(10) Sunder, 52 I. C. (Pat.) 282. 

(11) Raghu Tiwari, 15 A. 336 ; Gokal, 3 S. 
L. R. 132j Topan, 3 S. L. R. 189 ; Baharali, 
58 C. 1065 ; .V ishikanta Chatterji v. Behari 60 
C. 656. 

(12 ) Gan goo Singh, 2 C. L. R. 389- 
Karimdad, 6 C. 496; Gviss Chunder 7 C 87*' 

fl d c 7H7 V 8 c 435: StovOaU 

14 C. 707, F. B. ; Mahadeo Singh, 27 C 921 

(13) Isser. 6 I. C. (C.) 415 : Rabbi R olit 2 S 

I. C. (C.) 656 ; S/ieo Balock, 59 I C ( \ ) 359 . 

Sunder, 52 1 C. (Pat.) 282; Baharali ', 58 C 
1065. ’ 

(14) Brindabun, 53 i. C. (O.) 695. 
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t he Court is bound to inquire into his complaint before turning the tables upon him 

A person might be convicted under s. 211 though the complaint was made only under 
s. loz, and , it appears, vice versa. 1 2 

1802. Where the Court refuses to complain under s. 211 or this section 
it would not take up the same matter at the instance of the same party undei some 
other section which does not call for a similar pre-requisite. 3 If a false information 
ias gone to the Court, and the Court does not complain, it does not prevent the 
police officer from complaining. Where a person gave false information to the police 
t ie fact that his complaint had been the subject of judicial inquiry resulting in the* 
discharge of the accused, was held to be no bar to a complaint by the police under 
s. 195 (1) of the Criminal Procedure Code. 4 5 


1803. Since s. 211 is a more serious offence than the one under this 
section, it is improper to prosecute under this section in preference to s. 211* 
But the fact whether a discharge under s. 211, would prevent a fresh inquiry upon 
the initiation of proper proceedings depends upon the facts cf each case and the 
language of s. 195 of the C ode of Criminal Procedure. For example, if a case 
under s. 211 is started by the police and withdrawn by a competent authority, the 
case cannot be revived by another complaint lodged under this section. 6 

1804. The offence is non-cognizable, and summons should ordinarily issue 
in the first instance. It is bailable but not compoundable, and is triable by a Magis- 
trate, Presidency, first or second class, and may be tried summarily. 

1805. Proof.— It is on the prosecution to prove that the information given 
was false and that the informer knew or believed it to be so. 7 The points requiring 
proof are : — 

( 1 ) That the accused gave some information ; 8 

( 2 ) I hat the person to whom it was given was a public servant ;® 

(3) That the information given was false, 

(4) And that the accused when giving it knew or believed it to-be false 

(5) That the accused intended or knew that his information will probably oause the 

public servant to act as in clauses (a) and’(6). 11 

1806. Charge. —The charges, if necessary, should run thus:— 

“ I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.) hereby charge you [name of accused ) as follows:— 

That you-on or about the-day-at?-gave to'(name of the public servant),. 

a public servant, the following information namely,-intending thereby to cause (or knowing 

it to be likely that you would thereby cause) such public servant (to do or omit) something to 

wit-which such public servant ought not to do (or omit) if the true state of facts were 

known by him (or to use the lawful power of such public servant, to the injury (or annoyance 

of-) and thereby committed an offence punishable under section 182 of the Indian Penal 

Code, and within my cognizance. 

" And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge . 0 

1807. Principle. —As stated before, this section belongs to the class of 
offences which relate to the swerving of public servants from the path of their legi¬ 
timate duties. As such, law punishes both those who abuse their powers as well 
as those who mislead them to its exercise by false reports or evidence. 

1808. And the gravity of the offence varies with the degree of the threatened 
mischief. A false information given to a police-officer may result in inconvenience. 
But one given to a Court of Justice may lead to the forfeiture of one’s life and 
liberty. Law, therefore, visits such informants with condign punishment, the 


(1) Dilan Singh, 40 C. 360. 

(2) Daroga Gope, (1925) Pat. 717; contra 
in Muthu Goundan, (1925) M. 400. 

(3) Kohna Ram, 46 A. 11 : Mi Ngwe v. Mi 
Chit, (1912) U. B. R.. 1 st Qr., 134, 15 I. C. 
992. 

(4) Mula, 49 I. C. (A.) 98 ; Cf. Bakshi, 21 
A.L.J. 805; (1924) A. 187 ; MaPaw, 8 R. 499- 

(5) Ram Bhrose, 6 R. 578 ; Ma Paw, 8 R. 
499. 

( 6 ) Kantir Misser, (1930) Pat. 98. 

(7) Gopal Kahar, 61 I. C. (C.) 171; Gaya 


(1923) O. 4 ; AH Ahmad, (1922) L. 318. 

( 8 ) It is not necessary that the infor¬ 
mation should have been taken down from 

dictation; Ram Tiwan, (1926) O. 448. 

(9) A Magistrate having no jurisdiction 

to take cognizance under s. 211 for wan 
sanction (now complaint) cannot convi 
this section; Daroga Gope, 5 Pat. 33. 

(10) Chandra Kumar De, (1927) C. 78 . 

Bo Ni, (1935) R. 97. 

(11) Debi, 44 T. C. (A.) 1135 
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gravity of which varies with the issues which the false information may have 
given rise. In all such cases, the offence is one, though its names are many. 

• . , 18 ? 9 ' Meaning of Words.-" Gives any information ’’ : This does not 

mclude the statement made by the accused for the pui poses of his defence 1 nor 
answers to questions put by a police-officer under section 161 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. But otherwise it includes any information whether given on request 
or otherwise. Which he knows or believes to be false ” : This means that the 
information was not only fact false, but the accused also knew it or believed 

Thi 5 Vk ' , !° do or ? mii an y‘ hln S . or to use the lawful bower, etc.”: 

Sh I “f, be n ly kU0Wn to b f. like ly- h is not required that the public servant 
should in fact do or omit anything, or in fact use his lawful power to the iniurv 

or annoyance of any person. As to the meaning of " injury," sec section 44 

1810. Giving of False Information When an Offence. - The narrow 

disrnssl g H aS ts n i 7 e ili 0 tl .‘ IS secllon ' P™r to its amendment in 1895 has been elsewhere 
hscussed (& 1789) Its present phraseology is much wider, and the only ingre- 

tS18.irw qU1 t') constitute the offence are (i) the giving of false information 
{f , 6 * 8 9 10 l; 0 a l )ul)hc serv ’ant (s. 21 comm.), (Hi) which the informant knew or 

servant d to° f lalse .& 1 f 12 )< an 'l M which he had given to influence a public 
ser\ant to act otherwise than he would have acted without it. (§ 1819). 

the <dvw!'f f F , aIse Informati °n- 111 the first place, then there must have been 
5 e,ise H f , ?/° rmatl0n - fhc term " '"iurmaiion " is here used in its widest 
w ether *?■ co , mmu,1K:at1011 ^ ,ill y intelligence or knowledge of facts 

Se mere filing ,f ln , the natur t»‘ ™ accusation. It, however, does not mean 
affidavit * 'nr L ^ Y T "" ^ ° f a,loth(1 ■ ‘ leader filing his client’s 

a possible clue to the discovery of a fact unknown, as by declaring one’s Sicf that 
j c suspects a particular person of having committed the offence.® At the same 

stTnce a statement* 1 ^ ln ( orma j lon Is conveyed is immaterial, if it was in sub- 
ion mav heH T f lnt T ded and understood. But an expression of opin- 

*eminda?shad f ’ ^ wh f e '' person P etitione(1 the Collector that certain 

H™ the ouestnn P f P° sse f lon of a market-place which belonged to Government. 
Here the question of ownership was stated as a fact, though it was nothing more 

Writer ’ S bdief f0r Wh,Ch C<) " ld * "sited With the 

have beeJffiv In'in i ^° rmat i° n S iven Iie ^ not have been volunteered, for it may 
public servant "or in m ! questl,,rls P ut in the course of an inquiry made by a 
nate eg an inform-iti 0 < ^* lest ! on iP utl> y asll P er ' orc) ff' cera bouthissubordi- 
subordmateaSub-Insir^T'V 0 / 16 D , epn ^' Superintendent of Police that his 
false be made nunishahle i ad ^ aken a bribe,® but all such statements cannot, if 

anaccused for the nnrnn-P U f 1 > - er . ^ 1S sectlon - P° r instance, the statement made by 
satisfv ill tho 4 i ^ ^ lls defence may be a false s tatement, and may moreover 

?cht 8 e Vnde^hT, »«> i* cannot be made^basis of 

anevptoS^ rathe? SjTn prKil ' Red and ™ «* 

explanation, rather than of information supplied to a Magistrate. 


io 


(1) A false information implicating two 

(2) Dana Khan, 2 N \V P H r r 

(L -> N S a AungPo, 

3R%77 B ' R ' P C 13: Sultan v - Wellborne, 

v. wliilZZ ir%°: 10 B - 124 : 

(4) Kimidi, (1925) M. 1093. 

(5) Swatninatha , 14 I.vC {M \ 7 fi 7 • 

<M.) 998 


(6) Madho, 4 A. 498. 

( Sa J aba ™o. 10 B. 124; Bhikaiji, 
(1877) B. U. C. 124 (126). The contrary was 
laid down by Irwin, J. C., Upper Burmah, in 
Nga AungPo (1905) U. B. R. 13, 2 Cr. L. J. 

74, m which he said: “The plain ordinary 
meaning of the expression ‘give information' 
is to volunteer information, and not to make 

statements in answer to questions put by the 
public servant.” y 

(A%44 annaLal ' ' L - 41 ° : Cf Phulal ■ I* I-■ C. 

(9) Daria Khan, 2 N. W P H C R 19S 

(10) S. 342, Cr. P. C. C K 128 ' 
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But answers given to questions put by a police-officer in the course of investigation 
in a cognizable case are not comprised in the term " information ” nor can the 
answering of such questions be correctly described as the " giving ” of information. 
Under the Procedure Code of 1882 the public were no doubt bound to answer "truly 
all questions put to them by the police while investigating a cognizable case. If, 
therefore, they answered falsely they could have been then prosecuted under s. 193 
of the Code. But this obligation of answering "truly" no longer exists, and 
if this section had applied, it would have rendered nugatory the policy which 
dictated the amendment of the Procedure Code by removal of the word "truly" 
from section 162 of the Procedure Code. So Irwin, C. J., observed that as 
persons examined by the police can no longer be punished for giving false evidence, 
it would be a mere evasion of Law to hold them liable under this section. 1 


1813. So again, a false statement made in the plaint 2 or pleadings, or in 
the petition of appeal 3 cannot be held to be false information within the meaning 
of this section 4 as even though the information so conveyed be false, it 
cannot be said to have been given with the intention to cause the Court conceined 
to do or omit anything which he ought not otherwise to have done, or to use his 
lawful power to the injury or annoyance of any person. So although a person 
falsely verifying a petition may be punishable under section 177 of the Code 5 
neither that section nor this applies to the verification of a document, for example, 
a memorandum of appeal not required by law to be verified. 6 

1814. The false information given to one person A , to be passed on to 
another B, which it was his duty to do, must be considered as false information 
given to B for the purpose of this section. 7 


1815. “Knows or believes to be false.” —Secondly, the information 
given must be not only false, but it must be false to the knowledge or belief of the 
informant. Of course, the latter may believe that his information is false and as 
such he may convey it to a public servant, but if it turns out to be true, he could 
not be punished for giving out what he believed to be false information, but which, 
in fact, was true. To punish him in such a case would be to punish him for his bad 
intentions. If, however, the information given was false, that fact alone is not 
sufficient to condemn the informant, for, besides being false, he must have, at the 
time he gave it, known or believed it to be false. It is not sufficient that the accused 
has reason to believe it to be false, or that he does not believe it to be true ; there 
must be positive knowledge or belief that it is false. 8 But how is this to be proved, 
except by showing that the circumstances were such that the accused could not have 
in all probability knowledge or belief in the truth of his information. The question 
is then one in which a greater degree of probability may be required, but the means 
of knowledge are still the same. The prosecution proves facts from which the Cour 
draws an inference that the accused must have possessed the knowledge or belie 
that his information was false. The accused may rebut this inference by showing, 
that he had reasonable grounds for believing the information given to be true. e 
is not bound to show that it was in fact true. 9 The question in either case depen 
upon his own bona fides. If he was reckless but honest the section saves him, lor 
it does not punish those who merely blunder into giving false information but those 
who do it with an ulterior object in view, that object being to make a pub ic servan 
to do or omit anything which such public servant ought not to do, or to use 
lawful power to the in j ur\* of any person. 


(1) Nga Aung Po, (1905' L. B. R. 13, 
2 Cr. L.J. 474, observing on Miyan, 1 L. B. R. 
101, in which Copleston, C. J., appears to 
have inclined the other way. Lachman Singh, 
7 Pat. 715. 

(2) Gokal, (1879) P. R. No. 34 

(3) Amir Alt v. Dukhan Mamin, (1928) 

Pat. 574. 


4) Sun! Lai, (1881) P. K. No. 41, following 

kal, (1879) P. R. NO. 34 

5) Rap Singh, (1905) P. R- No. 44. 

6 ) Ghanaya, (1879) P. R_N°. 17. 

7) Jonnalagadda, 28 M. 565. 2 . 

8 ) Hingan °Khan, (1884) P R- No. 32. 

velar Khan, (1930) L. 54. 
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1816. Ulterior Intention. —This leads to the next question as to the 
informant’s intention or knowledge. ‘ Given false information ’ and belief in its 
falsehood, the offence is not complete unless it is accompanied by the particular 
intention or knowledge here described. As Straight, J., remarked in a case: 
“ The criminality contemplated by section 182 does not depend upon what is done 
or omitted to be done by the public servant on such false information, but what was, 
from the facts, the reasonable intention to be inferred on the part of the person 
who gave the false information.” 1 The section contemplates two intentions on 
the part of the person giving the false information which are described in the two 
clauses ( a ) and (6). The first intention may be accomplished as soon as the informant 
does an act with the intention or knowledge that the public servant will, acting 
on his information, do or omit anything which he “ ought not to do or omit if the 
true state of facts respecting which such information is given were known by him.” 

1817. Under this caluse then it is unnecessary that the actor omission should 
affect or cause injury to some third person. As Sir John Edge remarked : ” Suppose 
a man knowing the statement to be untrue, but intending the Magistrate to act upon 
it, informed the Magistrate of the district that a violent lire was raging in a city in 
the district of which he had charge. Now, il the Magistrate believed that statement, 
he would naturally send as many police as he could spare to assist in quelling the 
fire and keeping order. Me might possibh <ii>o ask for the assistance of the military 
if there were any in the neighbourhood. That would be a perfect example of a hoax, 
and, I have not a doubt that it would come within section 182, whether the Magis¬ 
trate acted upon the information or not. To take another example of a case which, 
in my opinion, would come within the section, although the public servant was not 
induced to take action, or omit to take action upon the information given to him. 
Let us say that a man had absconded for an offence from Allahabad, and that it 
was surmised that he would seek to escape at one of the shipping ports. Informa¬ 
tion of his having absconded would be communicated to those ports, Calcutta being 
amongst the number. A person who, knowing that the man had not been arrested, 
and intending that the authorities at Calcutta should cease to watch the outward- 
bound shipping, telegraphed to the authorities at Calcutta, informing them that 
the absconder had been arrested elsewhere, would, in my opinion, have committed 
an offence under section 182 although the public servant at Calcutta had not acted on 
the telegram, but had persisted in his surveillance of the outward-bound shipping.” 2 
Compared to it the false report made by the accused that his horse had been stolen, 
which as a matter of fact he had sold it to his cousin is clearly within the iule, when 
the object of the accused was shown to be to implicate the person who had purchased 
the horse from his cousin. 3 But the case would have been different if the accused 
had rested content by alleging that his horse had disappeared, in which case there 
being no report of a cognizable offence and not in itself calling for any action by the 
police the accused could not have been convicted under this section. 4 

1818. The intention of the Legislature in drawing this section was that a 

public servant should not be falsely given information with 
Consequential Ac- the intent that he should be misled by a person who believed 
ion nnecessary. that information to be false, and was intending to mislead 

him. 5 It is not necessary that the public servant misinformed should have taken 
or omitted to take any action on the information given. The offence is complete, 
as soon as the false information is given with the knowledge that it will probably 
influence the public servant in the direction desired. The latter may be more 
circumspective and disbelieve the information without taking any action, or the 
only action he may take may be to inquire into the truth of the information, but 
in either case the offence is complete, and the criminality of the accused is just 

(1) Budh Sen, 13 A. 351; followed in (4) So held in Algoo Lai, 57 I. C. (A.) 96. 

Lachman Singh, 7 Pat. 715. (5) Per Edge, C. J., and Straight, J., in 

(2) Budh Sen, 13 A. 351; Ganesh Khanderao, Budh Sen, 13 A. 351, followed in Lachman 

13 B. 506. Singh, 7 Pat. 715 (giving a wrong name) 

(3) Incha Ram, 44 A. 647. h 
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the same 1 2 3 In short, the offence consists in the mischief threatened and n «t 
sanly in the mischief done -1 personated B it .>n ^ • .• ene and not neces- 

ular six,I, standard examinad,,!, 'h“ tsid i, 

the educational authorities in B ’s name whn thJ r aine d a certificate from 

Collector to have his name registered in the | Crellpon a P phed to the Assistant 

Revenue liepartn.en,. anT1"' 
name, as it was a rule of Government th-,t ihm, t u certificate issued in Ins 

L certificate ,e w [ 7 / (^r ernment ; that is, he knew that by producing 

otherwise htl" A *^ “ «*“ "»■ 

1819. The words " ought not to do” are important lor they imply duty 

“ Ought not to Do.” and exclude personal choice 4 that is to say, they exclude 

. consideration of what the public servant would actually 
have done or omitted in consequence of the information. They only direct 
attention to what lie should not have done or omitted if he had not been misin¬ 
formed. In other words, the test is that of a normal public servant doing his duty 
and not of one who was actually misinformed. Thus, suppose, in the case last cited 
the rule of the Revenue Department were that the Assistant Collector could 
exercise his discretion in enlisting candidates in exceptional cases. The fact 
that B s case was exceptional would not exonerate him from liability under this 
section, for it is not open to him to plead that he might have been enlisted 
without the certificate. So where the accused sent a telegram to the District 
magistrate in camp that the town had been attacked by 200 robbers and that 
though dispelled there was danger, and the Magistrate put no faith in the 
telegram and took no action thereupon, it was held that the offence had been 
committed because the sender believed that the Magistrate was likely to take 
action upon his telegram,—the fact whether in fact he did or not being 
immaterial. 5 A person who procured his enlistment in the police-force by 
misstating his caste as Jat, though he was in fact an Ahir t a caste whose enlistment 
was prohibited, was held to be guilty of an offence under this section. 6 The 
contrary was laid down by Tyrrell, J., in an Allahabad case, 7 but he gives no 
reason for holding this section inapplicable, and his view has no reason to 
commend it. So where the accused appeared before a village Registrar and 
falsely personated IT and in such assumed character, expressed a desire to execute 
a lease in favour of A who was present and assented to have the lease. When 
the accused made some mistake in giving the area of the land, A corrected him, 

E identified B as W before the village Registrar, and he and D assured the 
attesting witnesses that B was If. It was held that B, C, D and E were all guilty 
of an offence under this section. 8 

1820. It will be observed that the section speaks of “ such public servant ” 
in connection with the likelihood of his doing or omitting to do anything, which 
means that the information must be given to the public servant intending that he 
was likely to do or omit as stated in the two clauses. This was necessary, for the 


(1) Raghu Tiwari, 15 A. 336 ; followed in 
MaPaw, 8 R. 499 (504). 

(2) Ganesh Khanderao, 13 B. 506: obiter in 
Manikham Pillai, 19 M. L. J. 271. 

(3) Soshi Bhusan, 15 A. 210. 

(4) Per Jardine, J., in Ganesh Kahnderao, 


13 B. 506. 

(5) Budh Sen, 13 A. 351. 

(6) Buddha (1880) P. R. No. 14 

(7) Dwarka Prasad, 6 A. 97. 

(8) Bala, (1895) B. U. C. 761, following 
Ganesh, 13 B. 506 ; Soshi Bhusan, 15 A. 210. 
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giving of false information to A with the intention that B may do something there- 
upon, would not be an offence under this section, unless A was under a bounden duty 
to inform B which the informant knew. So where the accused charged one Rukmi- 
namura before the Village Magistrate of arson, the latter sent the report on to the 
police, as it was his duty. The police investigated the case and found that the 
information given was false, whereupon he was convicted under this section. He 
contended before the High Court that he had not given any information to the police, 
and that his statement recorded by them was presumably under section 162 of the 
Irocedure Code, and that he could not, therefore, be convicted under this section. 
But it was held that the offence, was complete as soon as the information was given 
to the Village Magistrate who was a public servant, but that the accused had more¬ 
over, conveyed the information to the police through the agency of the Magistrate 
>ince it was the bounden duty of the latter to pass the information on to the former! 

ami that, therefore, the accused could not complain that he had made no communi-’ 
cation to the police. 1 ^ 

„ 1821 - ,° n tlle °fher hand, where in a resignation addressed to the Collector 
a>.officer-ni-charge of the ( ourt of \\ ards, the accused gave a false account of an 
affray and defamed certain persons whereupon the Collector as District Magistrate 
ordered his prosecution of this offence, it was held that the accused had not invoked 
the authority of the District Magistrate to act upon his information and that he could 
not, therefore, be convicted under this section. 2 

1822. Abuse of Lawful Power.— The case where a person directs his 

information against some one in particular, presents 
no difficulty. It is then a clear case either under this section 
i f cUon - 11 . and if the information be sworn testimony, it is then a case of perjurv 
■uni, as such, punishable either under section 196 or section 194. A simple example 
ol such information is a petition made by a person to the police falsely stating that 
the petitioner suspects another person of having committed an offence and praying 
foi mquuy. It is not of the essence of an offence under this section that it 
should be the primary aim or intention of the informant that the person informed 
against should be injured or annoyed. It is sufficient if he i. aware of the likeli¬ 
hood of injury or annoyance being caused to him by the public servant in consequence 
of his information. I his clause would then include not only malicious charges 

mnli r c\?efor St a ff e T e H ntS ^ W,th ° Ut rCgard to the of another thereby 

I loss of hi. or ffeCt i- ed V Sl u Ch f a C:lse ma >' aris e where a person having suffered 
or receivers \ V e 1 n;i p ies a number of persons to the police as thieves 

h ,f thc houses of H and C might be searched as he had heard the bad characters 

ntrVol b'ZT Tf" "*“«“• ,<«■■ l.acl been m adc 

JuJerntt COnV1Ct, ° n aR fm ° nC 0ffenCe - th °^ h two persons were affected ^ ,„s 

, 1823 ‘ , No Offence. This section does not punish a person for asking n 

p blic servant to do an illegal act, even if true facts were stated to him * What 

depends upon the probability of action taken upon hi report ’ 


(1) Jonnalagadda, 28 M. 565 (567) • Gotol 

SW 85?«S: ”■ c ‘ '-**« 

(2) Debt, 44 I. C. (A.) 113; In Sant Ram v 
Diwan Chand 75 I. C. (O.) 289, it was said 
»tnat want of authority was immaterial, but 


mat !!? 1 CMe iA C mere givin S ‘ f false inf or- 
mat,on would be penal, which is not the 

effect of the quahfying words i n the section. 

( ) °°nit Singh v. Madho Bhat, 13 C. 270. 

Sant R Ian ° k n : 47 1 C - ( A ) 9*: contra in 
' ant Ram v * Btwan Chand, 75 I. C. (O.) 289. 
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depends upon the nature of information given. Where, for example, the accused 
w 10 having sold his bullock to another, complained of its loss to the police his 
intention being to implicate the purchaser, the Court held his report of itself insuffi¬ 
cient to justifiy lus conviction under this section . 1 In another case, where no 
such intention was disclosed, the same result followed, the court holding that as there 

was no complaint of a cognizable or non-cognizable offence it did not fall within the 
mischief of this section . 2 


servant. 


183. Whoever offers any resistance to the taking of any property 
Resistance to taking by the lawful authority of any public servant, knowing 
of property by lawful or having reason to believe that he is such public 
aut orit> of public servant, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 

description for a term which may extend to six months, 
or with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both. 

Public servant —s. 21. Property —s. 22.] 

1824. Analogous Law. —This section was clause 164 of the Bill, but it 

\va> condemned as “ too wordy—too particular.” 3 It was then recast and the 
Present section is the outcome/ 


1825. Procedure and Practice. —No prosecution can be initiated under 
^ s section without the previous sanction of the public servant concerned . 4 
In other respects the procedure is the same as under the last section. 

1826. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 

( 1 ) that the accused offered resistance to the taking of any property. 

( 2 ) That the property was being taken by the authority of a public servant. 

(3) That such authority was lawful. 

(4) That at the time of offering resistance, he knew or had reason to believe that 

he was a public servant who had authorized the taking of the property. 

1827. Principle. —Offering resistance to the seizure of property by the 
lawful authority of a public servant amounts to an overt act of defiance of his 
authority. As such, it is punishable as a contempt under this section. 

1828. Meaning of Words. —“ Offers any resistance” : Resistance is ob¬ 
struction, and implies something more than a mere verbal opposition to seizure. 
It means the use of, or at least the threat to use force if necessary “ By lawful 
authority of any public servant ” which means that the order must be primajacie legal, 
though it may not be strictly justifiable by law . 5 “ Knowing or having reason 
to believe, which fact being a necessary part of the offence must be established by 
the prosecution. 


1829. Unlawful Resistance to Seizure of Property.—The offence here 
. described is unlawful resistance to seizure of property. 

Resistam'p 6 must be The graveness of the offence lies in the fact that. l 

the legal orders of public servants are defied wjt 
impunity, it will defeat the very purpose for which they aie passed. Ih e 
offence is not necessarily one of contempt, for the offence does not consist m 
the mere refusal to deliver up one’s property on demand of a public servant, ror 
in order to constitute an offence there must be not only a refusal but resistance. 
Where, therefore, a bailiff in execution of a warrant demanded money from e 
accused, which was alleged to be in his pocket, and which he refused to hand ove r 
it was held that no offence under this section was committed, as the meie re us 
of the accused to deliver up his property did not amount to resistance to the a t d 
of property which was the first requirement of the section . 6 Of course, n in s 
a case the bailiff had after making the demand laid his hand on the accuse 
his money, and the accused had prevented him from taking it, by, say, pus in g 
off or by running away from him, he would have been then guilty ol an o 


(1) Musafir Singh, 186 I. C. (Pat.) 447; (3) 2nd Rep., s. 107. 

Ganga Dayal, (1933) O. 374. (4) S. 195, Cr. P. C. 

(2) AlgooLal, 57 I. C. (A.) 96; followed in (5) Tirnchittambala, 21 M. ^ 

Musafir Singh, 136 I. C. (Pat.) 447. (6) Alibhai, (1888) B. U. C. 4 
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under this section. No offence under this section can then be committed until the 
public servant, who is resisted, has begun to take the property. 1 Even then there 
must be resistance, which implies some thing more than a verbal protest or 
objection. Where, for instance, a bailiff went to attach the property of a carpenter 
who was also a maker of tongas, and he proceeded to attach two of the tonga-tops 
lying in front of his shop, whereupon the accused said that lie would not allow him 
to attach them as they were his propeity. He did no more, it was held that 
his verbal direction not to remove the tonga-tops did not amount to illegal resistance 
within the meaning of the section. 2 But if such a protest had been accompanied 
by a threat of coming violence if the bailiff persisted in remov ing tlie property, 
the accused would then have been guilty of resistance. It was so held in a ease in 
which on the accused refusing to deliver up the property, the attaching officer 
said that he would take it by force, whereupon the accused exclaimed that if force 
was used he would reduce the property (a pair of gold wristlets) to pieces and it would 
go hard against him. The accused had two other companions with him at the time 
and they both said : “ Don’t give the propetv to the police. Let us see how he takes 
it.” All the three were convicted both under this as well as section 186, and the 
Court upheld their conviction, though their convic tion under this section was set 
aside as superfluous. 3 

1830. Taking must be by Lawful Authority. Secondlv, the resistance 

. must be to the taking of prupertv bv the lawful authority 

(2) There must be , ,, .. . 1 * , 

Lawful Authority. °l a public servant. What these words mean in an ordinary 

case, it is not difficult to ( onjecture. They surely imply that 
the order in execution of which the property is seized must have been a legal one, 
and in force at the time of its execution. Where, for instance, a Deputy Collector 

issued a warrant under the Public Demands Recovery Act, 1880 4 returnable before 

the 3rd February, and it was sought to be put in force on the 4th February, it was 
held that the resistance offered was not punishable under this section, as the warrant 
was spent and no lawful order was in force on the' day of execution. 5 

1831. The same view was taken in another case in which the warrant for 
attachment of the judgment-debtor’s property was not signed by the Civil Court 
in whose name it had been issued. There was no inventory of the goods to be 
attached, but ii authorized the attachment of the judgment-debtor's property, 
such as might be pointed out by the decree-holder, who was not present to point 
out the goods. The bailiff proceeded to attach the goods not in possession of 
the judgment-debtor but of the pawnee who refused to part with them. It was 
held that the bailiff had no legal authority to attach the goods. 6 And the same 
view has been reiterated in other cases. 7 ' Sounder the Bengal Chawkidari Act® 
tlu* Chawkidar is empowered to attach the moveables of persons liable to pay the 
Chawkidari tax, but such attachment must be under the written authority of 
a collecting member of the Panchayat 9 which could only be given after the 
preparation and publication of the list of defaulters. 10 Where therefore without 
such publication or written authority, a Chawkidar proceeded to attach a drum 
of a tenant who resisted him, it was held that the resistance was lawful because 
the distraint was unlawful. 11 

1832. The bailiff has no right to enter into or break open the doors of the 
house of a third person in order to execute the process of the law upon the judgment- 
debtor or his propei ty, unless he is sure that it was used to screen him or his property. 

. right of the sheriff to break doors was considered in a leading English case 12 
m which it was held that the rule that “ every man’s house is his castle ” does not 

(1) Alibhai, (1888) B. U. C. 412^ 

(2) Hussain, 15 B. 564. 

(3) Penlick, (1904) 6 B. L. R. 254. 

(4) Beng. Act VII of 1880. 

(5) Anand Lull Beera, 10 C. 18; Rama 
Gandan, (1891) 1 Weir 134. 

(6) Prabh Dayal, (1905) P. R. No. 49. 

(7) Abdul Gajar, 23 C. 896; Satish Chandra 
Rat v. Jadu Nundun, 26 C. 748. 


(8) Beng. Act VI of 1870. 

(9) lb., s. 2. 

(10) lb., s. 27. 

(U) DurgaCharan Mali v. Xobin Chandra 
Sil, 2o C. 274. 

(12) Semayne's case, 1 S. L. C. (4th Ed.) 76. 

The five points decided in this case are set out 

in ^} enso ln 1 Penal Law (4th Ed.) 1804 
p. 998. * ' 
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prevent his dour being forced open, if he has concealed the goods of the iude 
ment-debtor, or is himself liable to deliver them ; and that if he refuses to deliver 
them, the Sheriff has a right to break into the house. 

i- tf 33 ',. 1 " ! ndia - the ( - ode of Civil Procedure prescribes the conditions 
subject to which the judgment-debtor’s goods and moveables must be seized and his 
house broken open, which must lie strictly complied with.' The Code of Criminal 

ro^edure, also, contains provisions for the arrest of persons 2 and the attachment 
oi property of absconders. 3 4 * 

1833-A. A Village Munsill has been held to possess jurisdiction to distrain the 
property of a defaulter outside his jurisdiction, for arrears of revenue in respect of 
land within his jurisdiction, though in the demand notice authorizing him to 
distrain, he be not referred to by his name but by his office. Obstruction to such 
distrmnt outside the local limits of his jurisdiction is, therefore, punishable under 
this section Hut it the distraint is not bona fide , a conviction under this section 
will not lie. In all such cases the provisions of law regulating the seizure of property 
must be strictly complied with. So it has been held that if a bailiff breaks the doors 
of the .louse of a third person in ordei to execute a decree against a judgment- 
debtoi, he is a trespasser il it turns out that the person or goods of the debtor are 
not in the house ; and under such circumstances the owner of the house does not 
■)y obstructing the bailiff, render himself punishable under this section. 6 These 
cases then support not only the proposition that the section only makes it a crime 
to offer resistance to the exercise of lawful authority in the manner there stated, 
and that conversely, il the authority was not lawful then the resistance to 
the taking of the property could not be deemed unlawful. 

1834. Resistance to Seizure Not Strictly Justifiable.— The question 

whether this section is subject to the provisions of section 99 admits of no doubt, 

that it must be read with that section seems clear, and it has been so held. 7 But s. 99 

itself lays down a limitation upon the measure of illegality which is condoned by that 

section. It excepts the right of private defence, when an act is done by the direction 

of a public servant acting in good faith under colour of his office, though that 

diiection may not be strictly justifiable by law." This implies an honest error on 

the part of the public servant and a very slight defect in his order. It excludes 

a perverse conscious older on his part or a patent illegality in his order, nor does 

it even intend to covei an irregularity in the process, or in the mode of its 
execution. 


1835. The order of a public servant might be illegal because of several 
reasons , first, because the authority of the official was uncertain; secondly, because the 
order passed by him was defective ; or thirdly , the mode of its execution was un¬ 
warranted by law. The words “ in good faith under colour of his office " and " not 
strictly justifiable by law " are woids of limitation and extension. The first limit the 
extent of the illegality, the other define the limit w’ithinwhich it would be condoned. 
But apart from the compass of protection afforded to him by s. 99 there remains 
the prerequisite of this offence, namely, that resistance must be to the taking of 
any property by the lawful authority of any public servant casting the burden of 
proving this fact on the prosecution, without which proof there can be no conviction 
of this offence. In other words, the resistance offered to an act may not be justified 
by the provisions of s. 99, and yet it will not be punishable, unless it contravenes the 
provisions of this section. Take, for instance, a case like the following: The Court 
passes a decree against the assets of a deceased debtor A, and in execution, process 
is issued to seize such property. The Amin seizes the property of B, who resists, 
whereupon he is convicted of this offence on the mere fact of his resistance, without 

(1) S. 55 and Order XXI, rr. 41-45, C. P. C. (5) Soosai Kannu Chetti, (1897) Weir 126, 

((Act V of 1908). (6) Gazi Abba Dore, 7 B. H. C. R. S3. 

(2) S. 80, Cr. P. C. Anderson v. McQueen, 7 W. R- 12. 

(3) S. 88, Cr. P. C. (7) Per Shephard, J., in Tiruchiitambala, 

(4) lyyemperumall v. Naiken, H901) 21 M. 78. 

WeiT 127. ' 
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proof that the Amii/s seizure was lawful i.e., that the floods he attempted to seize 

were those of A and not of B. The Madras Court field the accused in such a case 

guilty holding that \he Amin had lawful authority to seize, though he possessed no 

authority to seize B's goods. 1 It is submitted that, if the Amin had no authority 

to seize# 5 goods, resistance to his seizure could not he punished under this section. 

The words “lawful authority ” here used cannot cover an act “not strictlv 
justifiable bylaw.” ‘ V 

1836. Apart lrom authority, there is no reason to hold that this section 
must be lead as subject to section 99. In one sense all sections are subject to 
the provisions of the chapter in which section 99 occur-. But then that section 
was never intended to enlarge the criminal liability of the accused, as elsewhere 
defined, and even it so, it does not necessarily follow that if the resistance to 
unlawful seizure is an offence it is so under this section. 


1837. It has been held in several cases that a resistance to seizure of one's 

property on a spent 2 or a defective warrant 3 is not punish- 
Seizure under De- able either under this or section 186. Where, therefore 
fective Warrant. a warrant did not bear the seal of the ( onrt issuing it, 4 or 

was executed after the date noted for its return, any resist¬ 
ance offered to its execution, could not be punished, because the officer executing 
it had no “ lawful authority ” to make the seizure. 5 Siu h was held to he the case 
where the warrant for attachment was only signed by the Court cleik 6 though 
in another case where he had added “ By order ’ it was held to be sufficient. 7 So 
again, where the warrant was addressed to the bailift of the Court, it could not be 
legally executed by the Nazir, and any resistance offered to his seizure would not be 
resistance to the taking of any property by the lawful authority of the Nazir so as. 
to be punishable under this section.® It is, however, submitted that in view of the 
provisions of Or. XXI, r. 25 of the Civil Procedure Code this view is untenable 
and the contrary has been held in other cases. 9 (§§ 871.899. 1872). 


1838. Authority must be Known to the Accused. —There can be no 

offence under this section unless the accused knew or had 

thorlty Essential AU ~ reasons to believe that the resistance offered is to the taking 

of the property by the lawful authority of a public servant. 
In the case of superior Courts of plenary jurisdiction such authority may be presumed 
but in the case of proceedings of an inferior Court of limited jurisdiction, it cannot be 
presumed, but must appear from the proceedings which must set forth the facts 
and orders not being general Statutes of which all Couits must take notice. 10 So 
where it did not appear on the face of the conviction that the Mamlatdar was an 
officer to whom under the provisions of section 129 of the Land Revenue Code 11 ' 
the powers of the Collector constituted by section 87 of t lie Code, had been delegated 
under any general or special order of the Government, nor that the Karkoon employed 
to distrain was an officer directed to perform that duty by the Commissioner, under 
the orders of Government, a person resisting such a Karkoon by force when the 
latter came to distrain some goods at his house, was held not to be guilty of an 
offence under this section. 12 In order to give notice to the accused of the sufficiency 


(1) Tiruchittambala , 21 M. 78, dissented 
from in Sakharam, (1935) B. 233. (234). 

(2) Cf. Sheikh Naseer, 33 C. 122; Adhar 
Midday, 5 C. W. N. 391; ShibLal, 55 A. 617. 

(3) Mohini Mohan Banerji, 36 I. C. 
(Pat.) 871; Karamatullah, 55 I. C. (Pat.) 852. 

(4) Badri Gopi, 5 Pat. 215; Dasondhi, 9 
L. 424. 

(5) Sheikh Naseer, 37 C. 122 ; Sahed Ali, 
40 C. 849; Adhar Midday, 5 C. W. N. 391; 
Tanuk Lai, (1920) Pat. 285. 

(6) Karamatullah, 55 I. C. (A.) 852. 

(7) Harish Chandra, 75 I. C. (C.) 328; 


Wali Mohamad, 60 I. C. 796." See Ord. XXI, 
r. 24 (2), Civil Procedure Code (V of 1908)! 

(8) Mohini Mohan Banerji, 36 I. C. (Pat.) 
871; contra Wali Mohamad, 60 I. C. 796 

(9) Dkaram Chand Lai, 22 C. 569, follow¬ 
ing Abdul Karim v. Bullen, 5 A. 385; Wali 
Mohamed. 60 I. C. 796 ; D'Man Mahto, 54 
I. C. 977. sed quere: “ Is a peon an " officer " 
within the meaning of Ord. XXI, r. 25 of the 
C. P. C.?” 

(10) Yeshwant, (1887) B. U. C. 325 

(11) Bom. Act V of 1879 

(12) Yeshwant, (1887) B. U. C 325 
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of the authority of the public servant, it is necessary that the public servant should 
have with him his authority, which must be shown to the persons affected 
thereby. So it has been held that where a public servant attaches property under a 
warrant in execution of a decree, he must have the warrant with him, otherwise 
the taking of the property is not lawful, and resistance to the taking is consequently, 
lawful. 1 

1839. No Offence.—In the foregoing discussion, several cases have been 
cited to show that non-compliance with the law contained in these sections viti¬ 
ates the conviction. It is for the prosecution to prove whether the accused knew 
or had reason to believe that that person whom he resisted was acting under the 
lawful authority of the public servant. This failing the prosecution fails. (§ 1830). 
Secondly , the authority must be lawful, (§§ 1832, 1833). Thirdly, the authority 
must be known (§ 1838). 


184. Whoever intentionally obstructs any sale of property offered 

for sale by the lawful authority of any public servant, 
as such, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to one month, 
or with fine which may extend to five hundred rupees, 


Obstructing sale ot 
property offered for 
sale by authority of 
public servant. 

or with both. 


[Public servant —s. 21. 


Property —s. 22.] 


( 1 ) 
( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1843. 


1840. Analogous Law. —This section was clause 168 in original Bill, and 
remains as it was then drafted. Its object is self-evident. 

1841. Procedure and Practice. —The procedure applicable to an offence 
under this section is the same as for an offence under section 182. 

1842. Proof. —The points requiring proof are:— 

That certain property was offered for sale. 

That such sale was by the authority of a public servant. 

That such authority was lawful. 

That the accused obstructed such sale. 

That he did so intentionally. 

_ Intentional Obstruction of Sale. —This section deals with the 

intentional obstruction of the sale of any property held by the lawful authority of 
a public servant. Like “ resistance ” the word “ obstruction ” implies some overt 
act done or physical means used to hinder the sale of property. The giving 
of notices by persons at such sales that they have a claim against the property may 
amount to obstruction, if the notices were not bona fide and were given merely 
for the purpose of injuring the sale. But if they were given in good faith for the 
protection of one’s interest, then there would be no obstruction. So there can be 
no obstruction of sale if during the pendency of the execution-proceedings the 
judgment-debtor executes a sale-deed of the property in favour of another. Such a 
deed is ipso facto void as against execution-creditor, whatever may have been 
the intention of the parties, it is at any rate not an obstruction to sale. 2 

1844. The word “ obstruction ” implies an attempt to defeat or delay the 
sale of property already commenced. The shying off of intended bidders by crea ing 
a false alarm in their minds would be such an obstruction. In fact, any act e 
mental to the steady progress of the sale and calculated to retard it, is obstruc i > 
provided that it was done with that intention. The use of physical force wi * , 
course, be obstruction, if it was intended to delay it. The picking up of a 9 U 
with likely bidders or the auctioneer, falsely accusing him of partiality or irreg 

ity are other instances of such obstruction met with in practice. 

1845. The next section instances another case of such an obstruction, 
though it is made a distinct offence, as it is an obstruction of an indirect km j 

(1) Amav Nath . 5 A. 31S; Ganeshi Lai, 27 (2) Amur Nath, 5 A. 318; Ganeshi Lai, 27 A- 

A. 258 ; contra Tritihuwaii, 5 O. ‘L. J. IT2, 258. 

-45 I. C. 833. 
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185. Whoever, at any sale of property held by the lawful authority 
Illegal purchases or a public ser\ant, as such, purchases or bids for anv 

property on account of any person, whether himself 
or any other, whom he knows to be under legal incapa¬ 
city to purchase that property at that sale, or bids for 
such property not intending to perform the obligations 
under which he lays himself by such bidding, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to one 

month, or with fine w hich may extend to two hundred rupees, or with 
both. 


bid for property 
offered for sale by 
authority of public 
servant. 


[Public servant —-s. - 1 

1846. Analogous Law. 


Tin 




Legal incapacity —e.g., under s. 169. j 

section codifies the pre-existing law as 

- . 1 . - 4 * 1 • 


applicable to tins section 


enacted in the regulation. 1 It deal* with another case of obstruction to the public 
service. 2 It regards the bidding for property which the bidder knows will not end 
m sale, as a contempt and an imposition upon the public servant. Such an obstruc 
tion might have been dealt with under the last section ; but as the bidding mi-ht 
be pleaded as the furtherance rather an obstruction of sale, this section* define* ■ 
what are the incriminating elements in such a case. ' 

1847. Procedure and Practice.—The procedure 
is the same as for an offence under section 182. 

1848. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That there was held a sale. 

(2) That it was by the authority of public servant. 

(3) That such authority was lawful. 

(4) That the accused bid fer or purchased such property, either for himself or for 

another. * UI 

(5) That the accused or the person for whom he bid was under a legal disabilitv 

to purchase at the sale in question. 6 ,ul y 

(6) That the accused then knew of it. 

Or instead of (5) and (6), prove— 

(7) That he bid for the property not intending to perform the contract so made. 

, , , 1849 ' Prin ciple.-—This section penalizes delinquencies of two sorts • 

{a) where the accused bids for property without intending to purchase it and 
ft) where he bids for it when he knows that he or the other person for whom he 
bids is legally disqualified from purchasing it. In the one case, the non-completion 

In both cases the result is the same. The sale is infructuous, but in tTelo n er 
case, the failure of the sale was due to his direct omission, in the latter case 

^™ 0 i“ed 0 ,oT„ P ' etC ,he >"« l™- which he' t 

1850. Benami -bidders of public servants, who are disqualified from bidding 
at public sales are thus within the rule. So are mock-bidders who bid only to put oft 
the sale, by out-bidding a bona fide purchaser with no intention of completing it. 

1851 •. Meaning of Words.—" At any sale of property The term “ nron 
erty * here includes any property corporeal or incorporeal In short ft .s’ Td 
heie in its w des sense as signifying anything that may be the subject of owner 
So the word sale ,s here used to denote not only a transaction by whichmnerh; 
is transferred to the pu chaser, but a transfer by which a limited interest W P 

“ic 1 ?" ’ 5 COnV ° y " 1 in ,aVO " r « thc «"■*"»• Th. lea* ?£y „ 

1852. “ The Lawful Authority of a Public Servant”_For 

1 ,R Of this phrase, ,« g 1863-1870. ko knows tote undo, a WiLi'LT"' 

A”” 15 no * such • P™ 1 tar he may_p„rchase property through 

a . w.«. y - -- • 
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l he legal incapacity heiespcken of means an incapacity which disquaiihed a person 

hem becommg a purchaser either directly or indiiectly. “ Not intending to perform 

tin obligations, such a>, accpetance of the conditions of the sale, payment of the 
price, and the like. ^ J 


1853. Mock-Bidders and Illegal Purchasers.— This section is intended 

to ,mke at two classes of biddcrs-those who bid with no intention to purchase 
and those who bid to purchase in spite of the law. The former intend to obstruct 
the sale by their mock-bidding, the latter may intend to secure a bargain in defiance 
ot the law. 1 he section speaks ol any sale of property, but it uses those terms in their 
hugest sense as including a transfer of any piopeity whethercorporeal or incoporeal, 
aiidrnceed.cf any right which is recognized by law as a subject of ownership 


i i *® 54 - 1 lu ‘ sei ,1 ",n was accordingly held to comprise the lease of a ferry 

sold at a public auction by a Magistrate.’ So where the accused bid for the lease 

of a ferry and when the sale was knocked down to him, he failed to complete it, in 
the hope ot securing it at a lower rate on a re-sale, it was held that he was guilty of 
<m offence under this section. 1 2 In this case the Court inferred the accused’s inten¬ 
tion of not completing the sale from his subsequent failure to complete it. But this 
is not always evident, and the High C ourt before whom tlie case came up for revision, 
weie not prepared to make such a presumption. The question in such a case 
is the bidder s intention, at the time of the bidding, and not what he did subse¬ 
quently. Of course, his subsequent conduct may be an index of his original intention, 
but the question is one of fact to be decided upon the circumstances of each case. 


1855. And this was the view of the Law Commissioners to whom was put 

if <1 i UeSt !?- 1 ’ * s the.criterion °f bidding without the intention of performing 

all the obligation ? to which they replied : “ We can only say that we see no 
need for any peculiar criterion.” The fact that the bidder did not intend to 
complete the purchase must of course be proved by such evidence as is ordinarily 
admitted in similar cases. 3 Where, for example, the accused bid for the monopoly 
of a drug under a false name which was confirmed, whereupon he denied its 
purchase which was proved, he was held to have offended against this section. 4 

1856. So in the case of legal incapacity to purchase the property the ques- 

Benami Purchase ** on * s one knowledge. If a public servant requests another 

to purchase for him property sold at a public auction, and he 
purchases it in ignorance of the incapacity under which the public servant 
laboured, he could not be convicted of this offence. But if, on the other hand, 
he was aware of his incapacity, his purchase was in reality an abetment of the 
evasion of law of which the public servant was guilty. So where A was the 
Sub-Inspector of Police in charge of a cattlepound, and, as such, he had to sell 
a pony as unclaimed property. He knew of the legal disability under which he 
lay in purchasing it. He therefore asked one B to buy it for him from whom he 
subsequently purchased it. If B was in such a case bidding for A, B would be 
guilty of an offence under this section, as A would be of an offence under section 
169. 5 If, on the other hand, B had purchased the pony for himself and then sold 
it to A , neither A nor B would be guilty of any offence under the Code. The 
question such a case raises, is then often difficult of proof ; for the secret lies 
with the benamidar and the beneficiary, and it is not to the interest of 
either to disclose. Nevertheless, there maybe circumstances from which the Court 
would be justified in inferring that in bidding for property, one was only the 
spokesman of the other who was himself disqualified from purchasing it. 

1857. The case in which the purchaser himself labours under a legal dis¬ 
ability presents little difficulty. For then the only question that remains is whether 


(1) Reazooddeen, 3 W. R. 33. 

(2) Reazooddeeyi, 3 W. R. 33. 

(3) 2nd Rep., s. 110. 
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he was aware of it. And since every one is presumed to know law, the presumption 
will be that he was, though it will be open to him to show that he was not. 

186. Whoever voluntarily obstructs any public servant in the dis¬ 
charge of his public functions, shall be punished with 
Obstructing public imprisonment of either description for a term which 

of public Tunction^ 1 * 86 may extend to three months, or with fine which may 

extend to five hundred rupees, or with both. 

Public servant —s. 21. Voluntarily —s. 39.1 

1858. Analogous Law. —This is a general section on obstruction of public 
servants in the discharge of their public functions. Where the public servant is 
a judicial officer, an obstruction in the discharge of his public functions amounts 
to contempt of Court, and is, as such, summarily punishable under section 480 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure, and the offences may then be any of those 
punishable under sections 175, 178 179, 180 or section 228 of the Code. 

1859. Procedure and Practice. —The procedure applicable to an offence 
under this section is the same as for an offence under section 182. 

1860. Proof. —The points requiiing proof art :— 

(1) That the accused obstructed. 

(2) That he did so voluntarily. 

(3) That the person obstructed \va> a publi< servant. 

(4) That he was obstructed in the discharge < f Ins public functions. 

1861. Principle. —This section deals with the general offence of obstruct¬ 
ing a public servant in the discharge of his public duties. The ollenct 
punishable is, of course, one not otherwise provided lor (§ 1858b 
does not cast a halo of sanctity round all public servants, as such, 
of their duties. The gist of the offence lies in the interruption caused to a public 
servant whilst in the execution of his duties. It does not penalize obstruction 
at all times. 


here made 
1 his section 
irrespective 


1862. Meaning of Words.—“ Voluntarily obstructs " : The word “ volun¬ 
tarily ” in this context indicates the commission of some overt act of obstruction, 
as distinguished from mere passive conduct. 1 The word “ obstruction ” means 
interruption or hindrance to the progress of work. In the discharge of his public 
functions " : This necessarily means in the discharge of his laicful public functions, 
for functions which are not lawful cannot be designated public functions (§ 1867). 

1863. Illegal Obstructions.—The three ingredients of an offence under 
it k this section are (a) that there should be an obstruction (§§ 1875- 

lic function”^ ** PU " 18 76), ( b ) that it should be voluntary (§ 1876j. and (c) that 

it should be in the discharge of the public functions by a 
public servant (§ 1870). This section is so generally worded, that if liberally con¬ 
strued, it would include many cases of obstruction specially dealt with in the other 
sections. Offences described in sections 183-185 would thus fall clearly within the 
ambit of this section. But, obviously, it was not the intention of the Legislature 
to include them in this offence, which must be understood to refer to other offences 
not elsewhere specially provided for. To what public functions must the section 
be then applied ? The public functions, here spoken of, must, of course, mean legal 
or legitimately authorized public functions, and not any act that a public functionary 
might choose to take upon himself to perform. 2 The Police Inspector is entitled 
to make a search for cocaine ; where therefore, the accused assaulted him and his 
constable while he was conducting such search he was held rightly convicted of this 
offence. 3 So was the accused in whose house the head-constable had found some 


(1) Somanna, 15 M. 221 ; Bhaga Mana, 52 
B. 286. 

(2) Per Banerji and Sale, JJ., in Lilia 
■Singh, 22 C. 286; following Bhagtidas, 5 

B. H. C. R. 51; Tulsivam, 13 B. 168; 
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Jaswant Singh, (1925) L. 129. 

(3) Thave Issaji. 13 Bom. L. R. 635 
I C. 993 ; ippite, 38 M. L. J. 27, 64 I. 
241 (case of Salt Inspector). 
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stolen goods, whereupon he caused the door of the room to be closed and threatened 
to kill the head-constable if he removed the goods. 1 


1864. Where the Mamlatdar finding it difficult to execute a decree for posses- 
tion of land referred the matter to the Collector who thereupon appointed a surveyor 
to execute the decree, and the latter was obstructed by the accused on the ground 
that neither he nor the Collector had authority to make a partition of the land. 
The accused was convicted of obstruction under this section, but Birdwood, J., 
quashed his conviction holding that the surveyor, acting under the Collector's 
orders, was not discharging a. public function as the Mamlatdar could not legally 

could not depute a smveyor 
to execute a deciee. It was contended for the prosecution that section 99 protected 
the surveyor, and that the accused had no right to resist, but the Court held that 
section inapplicable on the ground that it did not protect an act which was al¬ 
together illegal. 2 


1865. The same view was taken in anothei case in which a partition Amin, 
in proceeding to measure certain lands, in the course of proceedings connected with 
the partition of an estate under the Bengal Partition Act, 3 4 was obstructed by 
certain persons who claimed the lands and objected to their being measuied. The 
lands were stated in the report of the Amin to be the common land of estate 
No. 54(5, and of certain other estates. The persons who obstructed him were not co¬ 
sharers in that estate, and contended that the land ought to be measured had 
been divided amongst th emaliks of the different estates and different portions of it 
had been held separately by them. The persons so obstructing the Amin were 
convicted of an offence under this section, but on revision the High Court quashed 
their conviction, holding that as there was no evidence of the community of interest, 
the accused were entitled to the benefit of the doubt, but for which, their case 
would have fallen under section 112 of the Partition Act under which the Amin 
would have had the jurisdiction he claimed. Otherwise, he could not measure the 
land without a special order from the Collector. As, however, the Amin persisted 
in measuring the land without such an order, he was not discharging his public 
functions. Here, again, the Court considered the applicability of section 99 and held 
that the only functions protected under this section were legal or legitimately 
authorized functions and not unauthorized functions however bona fide* 

1866. This view was leiterated by another Bench of the same Court in 
which the District Magistrate had issued a warrant foi the appearance of a witness 
at an investigation by a police-officer, and the police charged with its execution 
were resisted, it being held that the only power which the District Magistrate possess¬ 
ed was to issue a warrant for the appearance of a person in his own Court, and that 
the warrant issued was ultra vires , and justified the obstruction offered to its execu¬ 
tion. 5 So where the only light possessed by the District Board was to bridge a 
khal, they could not replace the bridge by a pipe even as a temporary measuie, 
and the obstruction of the Local Board sircar, deputed for the purpose, could not 
therefore, be punished under this section. 6 So where a Magistrate issued a warrant 
of attachment to recover money paid to the accused as compensation on accoun 
of land, acquired under the provisions of the Land Acquisition Act, but afterwar s 
given up, and the revenue peons sent to attach his property were resisted, it was 
held that as the issue of such warrant was justifiable under no law, the resistanc 
offered could not be punished under this section. as the pecn who went to execu e 
an illegal warrant could not be said to have been discharging his public functions. 

(1) Gottumukkula, (1924) M. W. N. 438. (5) Jogendra Nath Mukerji. 24 C_ 350- 

2) Tulsiram, 13 B. 168. (6) Addaita Bhuia v Kali Da. > De. 

(3) Beng. Act VIII of 1876 ; since repealed C. W. N. 96. 6 Cr L. J. dbM- 10; 2 

and superseded bv the Estates Partition (7) Himayat Ah ( 19( ^ w N 814; 

Act (Beng. Act V of 1897). F- J- 64; Gahar Mohamed, 22 C. V. 

(4) Lilia Singh, 22 C. 286; Jogendra A ath 47 I. C. 868. 

Mukerji, 24 C. 350. 
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1867. These cases are then sufficient to establish the proposition of law 
that where an act sought to be done is not one which the person seeking to do it is 
legally authorized to do, an obstruction to the doing of the act is not an illegal ob¬ 
struction, 1 though the person obstructed may believe in good faith that he was 
performing a public function, as wheie he is carrying out the orders of his superior 
officer, 2 for the question is not one of intention, but of the legal execution of public 
duty. 3 So a public servant executing a warrant of arrest bearing only the initials 
of a Magistrate and not his signature as required by section 75 of the Procedure 
Code, could not plead good Jaith to an obstruction met by him from the accused, 
nor could the latter be convicted of it under this section. 4 Moreover, even if 
the wairant had been duly signed and the serving officer did not “ notify the sub¬ 
stance thereof to the person to be arrested” 5 the latter could not be punished for 
obstruction, because the due formalities of law had not been complied with. 6 
In such cases, Law says to its ministers: “ 1 will piotect you if you obey my behests; 
if you do not, you act at your own peril." 

1868. T he accused had owned a shop abutting on a public road vested in the 

Municipality. He had foi forty yeais exhibited some of his wares on a strip of land 
in front of his shop which the Municipality claimed as their own. They first prose¬ 
cuted him for an encroachment under the Municipal Act, but having failed, deputed 
one of their officers to remove the goods from the disputed land. The accused 
resisted and was then prosecuted under this section, but the Court held it to be a 
case of civil dispute and that in any case this section was inapplicable because it 
depended not upon the intention of the public set vant but upon the discharge of 
his public functions which had to lie found as a matter of fact and not as a matter 
of law : “ His intentions may have been perfectly honest, but if in fact and in law 

the functions in the discharge of which he was obstructed were not public functions, 
then rio offence can be committed under this section. It is plain that the functions 
would not be public functions, if they fell wholly outside the 1 jurisdiction of authority 
which lie, as a public servant, possessed/’ 7 

1869. It was at one time held that resistance of process of a Civil Court 
was not punishable under this section or otherwise criminally. But there was no 
justification for such a view which has long since been overruled.® 

1870. Public Function Not Strictly Legal. — There are, however, some 
cases in which the trend of the Courts has been to hold obstruction punishable, even 
though the act of the public servant was not strictly justifiable by law. This 
view proceeds upon the construction of this section in conjunction with section 99, 
the effect of which has been the subject of some discussion elsewhere (§ 1834). The 
cases m which this view has been countenanced, so far as they relate to this 
section, may, however, be here set out. In one case a subordinate police-officer 
had entered a house in search of property, without a warrant from an officer in 
charge of the police station. Such a suboidinate could not legally enter a house 
in search of property without a warrant, unless he was in search of a person charged 
with tlie commission of a cognizable offence. The Court found that the subordinate 
had entered the house as much in search of such person as of property. If so, lie 
was performing his normal public functions, and resistance to him would then be, 
of course, punishable. 9 No doubt Melville, J., went beyond the facts of the case 
in discussing the applicability ofsection 99 on the assumption that the entry of the 
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policeman was not strictly legal and he held that “ even though they (police sub- 
oidinates) were not strictly justified in searching a house without a search-warrant 
yet the prisoner cannot set up the illegality of their proceeding as a justification of 
the obstruction which he offered to the search.” It is submitted that the dictum 
so stated, is unsound. For, if it is once conceded that the words “ public functions’ 5 
must necessarily mean lawful public functions, the conclusion appears to be inevitable 
that the section cannot \isit, with its penalties, persons who do not offend against 
its provisions, whatever section 99 might lay down. That section may make the 
conduct of the accused culpable, but if so, it may be punishable under some other 
section, but not under this, or those to which it is allied. 


1871. In a Madras case a landlord had not tendered a proper patta to his 
tenants. Nevertheless, he distrained their cattle for arrears of rent and obtained 
the assistance of tlm police for the purpose. The tenants obstructed but were 
convicted for it, the Court holding that the distraint was carried out under s. 19 
of the Rent Recovery Act. If so, there was no illegality to vitiate the landlord’s 

procedure. 1 But another case of the same Court was decided upon facts which clearly 

bring that decision in conflict with the decided cases of the other Courts. In that 
case a Sub-Inspector of Salt and Abkari had attempted to enter a house in search 
of property without a search warrant, and it was held that though his entry was not 
strictly justifiable, still the person obstructing him could not set up the illegality 
of his proceeding as a justification of his obstruction, as it was not shown that that 
officer was acting otherwise than in good faith and without malice. 2 Such was 
held to be the case of a surveyoi who being authorized to survey land entered a wrong 
estate with a view to measure land and to fix demarcation stones thereon. He was 
resisted and the resisters were held rightly convicted of this offence. 3 In another 
case of the same Court the tools of a potter had been attached in execution of a warrant 
for non-payment of the house-tax, and obstruction by the pottei was held to be 
unjustifiable, though the tools attached were exempt from attachment, and the 
warrant had been issued after service of the notice of demand by affixing it to 
his house instead of serving on him personally, which was practicable and required 
by law. The Court held that as the provisions of the Local Boards Act 4 5 6 had been, 
in substance and effect, complied with, the accused was rightly convicted of obstruc¬ 
tion. 5 These cases have been sufficiently passed in review elsewhere 6 and refeience 

must be made to that discussion for the purpose. 

1872. Of course, though the legality of the public function should, ordinarily, 
be obvious, still the person obstructed is entitled to show that so far as regards the 
legality of his act, he was legally and sufficiently empowered. Where, fox instance, 
a warrant of attachment of a Civil Court was addressed to the Nazir for execution 
who indorsed it ovei to a peon for execution, it was held that the Code of Civil Proce¬ 
dure empowered such delegation, 7 for it only required that the warrant shall be 
delivered to the proper officer for execution, but it did not say that the proper officer 
should execute it himself, but that the delegation might well have been conferred 
in more clear and explicit terms. Nevertheless, the peon could not be said to 

had no authority to execute the process and that the obstruction of the accused 
to him was therefore punishable under this section. 8 The same view was taken 
in another case in which it was held that the Nazir had authority to delegate e 
execution of warrant of arrest (§ 1837). 

1873. Illegal Authority.— Where the exercise of authority is wholly illegal, 
there can be of course no lawful discharge of his public function by a pu blic sen an ^, 
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for it is what the section implies. 1 Where, therefore, a warrant was issued against 
a minor for whom no guardian had been appointed, resistance to its execution is 
not punishable undei this section. 2 So where the Munsiff who was proceeding 
to make a local inspection desirous of using a waterway to the locality, was obstiuct- 
ed by the accused who were no parties to the suit in which the inspection was sought, 
they weie held to have committed no offence even though it was proved that their 
waterway was used by others, at least, by the residents of the locality. 3 So where 
there was a dispute between the accused and the Municipality as to the ownership 
of a plot of land, resistance by the accused to the entry of the Municipal Officer 
upon the plot was held to constitute no resistance. 4 The accused assaulted the 
Lambardars who had been invited by the Income-Tax officer to assist him in his 
inquiry ; it was held to amount to no obstruction of the officer. 5 

1874. In a suit tor accounts the Court passed a preliminary decree 
ordering the defendant to render and furnish accounts within one month from its 
date. On his failure, the Court purpoi ting to act under Ord. XXI, r. 32 of the Civil 
Procedure ( ode ordered his arrest. He resisted. It was held that the Court had no 
powe to order tin* arrest, since* tin* decree wao not one foi “ injunction ” but only for 
accounts, in execution of which no ariest was legal. 6 So wheie the Munsiff issued 
a process for the attachment of moveables outside his jurisdiction resistance to 
the execution was held to constitute no ( Hence under this section. 7 Such was 
held to be the case or the accused whe rescued his cattle from the custody r f a 
Civil Court peon who had seized them in execution of a wiit cf attachment made in 
his absence, which did not bear the seal of the Coint. 8 In another case, the 
Court having found that the judgment-debter had icmoved his goods to the 
house o! a third party ( A ) ordered theii seizure by sealing up A s house which 
was centiaiy to Ord. XXI, r. 46 of the ( ivil Procedure Code. A lesistedand 
his lesistance was held justified. 9 


(1) What is 
Obstruction ? 


an 


1875. Voluntary Obstruction. —The first question that arises in such 

case is : Was there an obstruction, and was it voluntary? 
The term ‘‘ obstruction ” occurs in several sections of this 
and the next chapters, 10 and it is used there as meaning 
actual hindrance, resistance, or obstacle put in the way of a public servant by the 
doing of some overt act, and not merely the offer of passive resistance, opposition or 
evasion not accompanied by the u>e of criminal force. 11 Any hindrance, whether 
by the u>e of actual force or otherwise, is not an obstruction in the eye of the Law 
though the use of actual force is not necessary to constitute obstruction. But the 
use of threats or threatening language would seem to be insufficient, 12 unless it was 
accompanied by an act such as brandishing of some kind of weapon 13 when the 
two taken together may have that effect. So if the accused stands in the way and 
prevents the bailiff from executing the process, or closes his door to prevent him 
from searching his house, and threatens to k 11 him, if he removes his goods, his act 
would amount to obstruction. 14 (§ 1877). So where a head-constable visited a police 
lock-up and objected to one piisoner giving his food to another and thereupon 
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all the prisoneis surrounded him in threatening attitude and gave insubordinate 
answers they were held to have been guilty of obstiuction under this section. 1 
The same view was taken in another case in which a son of the accused Chedilal had 
strayed away from his house and was being escoited by the Chowkidar to the police 
station house. Chedilal intercepted him on the way and objected to his son being 
taken inside the police thana saying that he was not a thief. He snatched his son 
from the Chowkidar and the police moharir and used bad language. He was 
held to have committed an offence under this section, but the judgment does not 
disclose what “ police function ” the police were then performing, in which 
they were obstructed. 2 


1876. The fact that the conduct of the accused caused some annoyance to 

( 2 \ wh -1 * -vT the P llblic servant, does not of itself constitute obstruction. 

Obstruction ? an So where a Commissioner, appointed by the Civil Court 

to sealch the house of the accused for certain property, 
went to the house, but found himself face to face with a crowd, upon which he felt 
it unsafe to proceed to execute his mission, and thereupon the accused was convicted 
of obstruction under this section, the High Court quashed his conviction on the 
ground that the crowd collected was orderly and that the accused on hearing theorder 
read out entered his house and closed its doors. “ We do not think,” the Court 
observed, “ that mere failure to comply with the request of the Commissioner amounts 
to such obstruction as is contemplated in section 186. The use of the word ‘ volun¬ 
tarily ’ seems to us to indicate that the Legislature contemplated the commission 
of some overt act of obstruction, and did not intend to render penal mere passive 
conduct.” 3 (§ 1879). 

1877. A person who chains from within, the doors of his house on the approach 
of a bailiff charged with the execution of a warrant issued by the Mamlatdar for 
the attachment of his moveable property, is acting within his rights, and cannot be 
charged with obstruction under this section ; 4 though the case would be different 
if he threatened to kill him if he seized the goods. 5 There is no obstruction where 
a person merely objects to his airest stating that it would result in a fight, 6 or if he 
objects to his house being searched, without using force or threatening language 7 or 
where he runs away to avoid his arrest. 8 Indeed, passive resistance, unless it is 
accompanied by menaces and threats, can seldom amount to obstruction. 9 So where 
a surveyor wanted to enter the accused’s house for the purpose of measuring it, 
and the accused replied that he did not wish his house then measured and refused 
to accompany the surveyor as desired by him, it was held that his refusal was not 
an obstruction for which he could be held guilty under this section. 10 So there was 
no obstruction where the petitioners, the servants of a claimant, persuaded the tenants 
of an estate, not to pay their rents to a Receiver appointed by a Commissioner. 

In this case the persuasion was adressed to the tenants in the absence of the Receiver, 
and it was therefore rightly held not to constitute obstruction. But it would proba¬ 
bly have been very different if the same thing had been done in the presence of the 
Receiver and while he was collecting rents. But even then mere persuasion 
without something more would hardly have been sufficient. 


1878. It was so held in the case of a vaccinator, against whom, while he was 
at work, the accused spread a report that the children vaccinated would go mad, 
hearing which the mothers who were in attendance with their children ran 
away, whereupon Shephard, J., said “ To prevent by physical means persons willing 
to be vaccinated from being vaccinated might be obstruction of the vaccinator wit in 
the meaning of the section. But merely to dissuade a person from submitting o 
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vaccination is another matter. That is not obstruction, for it is only with regard 
to willing patients that the vaccinator has any duty.” 1 

1879. So where the tenants forbade a survey-measure from measuring 
land in a particular manner, without using or threatening to use force to prevent 
him from doing so, it was held not to amount to culpable obstruction under 
this section. 2 The same view was taken of a person falsely informing a vaccinator 
that he would get no children to vaccinate in the village. 3 It lias been held in the 
Punjab that the obstruction here contemplated must be personal. So where during 
the sale of some nazul land by an Assistant Commissioner, the accused posted up 
placards asserting his own title to the land and warning bidders not to purchase it, 
it was held that the conduct of the accused in asserting his own title did not amount 
to obstiuction ; “on the contrary, a claimant is well advised in doing so, otherwise 
he might be told that he stood by and made no protest.’ 4 

1880. So a person preventing a vaccinator from taking lymph from the 
arm of liis child could not be convicted of obstruction, because the vaccinator has 
no right to extract lymph without the consent of the parent. 5 And so, of course, the 
refusal of a cart-owner to give his cart on hire to a Government officer does not con¬ 
stitute the offence of obstructing a public servant in the* discharge of his public 
functions.’ 6 So the refusal <»f a merchant to deliver goods held by him as factor 
of the ward upon the assumption of the management of his estate by the ( ourt 
of Wards till the general balance of his account is paid does not convert his refusal 
into a resistance or obstruction punishable under this section. 7 In this case the 
accused had claimed the factoi’s lien which took his case out of the section. 

1881. An assertion of a burnt fide claim is not an offence. So where the 
accused obstructed a Sanitary Inspector in fixing a door wav in a temple wall 
and pulled out the brick foundation because he claimed the site as his own sup¬ 
porting it by evidence equally balanced he was acquitted of this offence. 8 There 
was, of ccurse, no obstruction in the sense of this section, where the Patwari 
refused to show his accounts to the Kanungo which, though an act of insubordi¬ 
nation, falls far short of penal obstruction. 9 

1882. Voluntary Obstruction. —These cases lead to the consideration of 
the question, what is a “voluntary” obstruction. This necessarily raises the question 
of intention. For there can be no voluntary obstruction, unless it was so intended. 
Where, therefore, a person obstructs a public servant in the honest belief that he was 
thereby protecting his rights, he could not be convicted of obstruction, whatever 
may have been the consequence of his act. So where a Magistrate in the discharge 
of his official duties directed certain persons to perform certain work on certain 
land from which they were ejected by the accused who believed that the men had 
been trespassing on the land of his friend, it was held that as the ejectment by the 
accused was to prevent what he bona fide considered to be trespass, he could not 
be said to have voluntarily obstructed them. 10 But while bona fide belief in one’s 
own right will repeal the charge of voluntariness, proof of mala fides of the person 
obstructing the public servant is not necessary to sustain a conviction under this 
section. 11 In oidei to fix the accused with knowledge of the fact that the public 
servant was discharging his public tunction, it is necessary that he must disclose his 
authority. He must at least be ready to show it even though the accused may 
decline to see it. 12 


(1) Lingha, (1883) 1 Weir 130. 

(2) Ravji, (1888) B. U. C. 377. 

(3) Anandappa Nadan, (1884) 1 Weir 130. 

(4) GopalRai, (1905) P. R. No. 7, 2 Cr. L. 
J. 44. 

(5) Komati Ramannah, (1882) 1 Weir 131 ; 
Chitta Kanaiya, (1884) 1 Weir 132. 

(6) Dhoti Kullan, 9 B. H. C. R. 165. 


(7) Patakh, E.H., 92 I.C. 744; (1926) O. 202. 

(8) Shanthearajiah, 4 My. L. J. 29. 

(9) Kishoti Lai, 85 I. C. 821 ; (1925) A. 409. 

(10) Todd, (1882) A. W. N. 52. 

(11) Karuman, (1894) 1 Weir 134. 

(12) Atnat Nath, 5 A.318, followed in Ganeshi 
Lai, 27 A. 258 ; contra Tribhaivan, 5 0. L. T 
112, 45 I. C .833. 
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187. Whoever, being bound by law to render or furnish assistance 
Omission to assist to an >’ public servant in the execution of his public 
public servant when duty, intentionally omits to give such assistance, 

shall be punished with simple imprisonment for a term 

which may extend to one month, or with fine which 
may extend to two hundred rupees, or with both ; 


bound by law to give 

assistance. 


and if such assistance be demanded of him by a public servant legally 
competent to make such demand for the purposes of executing any process 

issued by a Court of Justice, or of preventing the commission of an 
offence, or of supressing a riot, or affray, or of apprehending a person 
charged with or guilty of an offence, or of having escaped from lawful cus¬ 
tody, shall be punished with simple imprisonment for a term which may 

extend to six months, or with fine which may extend to five hundred rupees, 
or with both. 


Court of Justice —s. 20. Public servant — s. 21. Offence — s. 40. • 

Riot— s. 146. Affray—s. 159.1 

1883. Analogous Law. —Persons bound to furnish information to public 

servants are punishable under ss. 176 and 177. Pei sons bound to assist them are 

dealt with here. I he section piovides, first, in general terms, for the punishment 

when a person being bound by law to render assitance to a public servant in the 

execution of his public duty intentionally omits to assist ; secondly , it provides' 

for the punishment when the assistance is demanded for certain specified pur¬ 
poses. 1 


1884. The insertion of this section was objected to on the ground that its 
inclusion in the Code might lead to much abuse. The Law Commissioners, how¬ 
ever, justified it on the ground that it was in consonance with the English 
Law, 2 and they quoted the following observations of the English Law Commission¬ 
ers as applicable to this section : “ This is an enactment which is essential for the 
enforcing of general laws in the absence of any particular penalties annexed to 
disobedience. 1 he penalties may be incurred, although the offender is not apprais¬ 
ed by what acts and omissions he will incur them. This is an inconvenience, but 
a necessary one, lor some means are absolutely essential for compelling obedience to 
the direct and peremptory precepts of the law, and one who is wilfully guilty of 
disobedience may be regarded as having acted criminally.” 3 


1885. The section was only generally worded to the time when these words 
were written. It only prescribed a penalty for intentional omission to give assist¬ 
ance to any public servant in the execution of the public duty of such public 
servants. 4 The section has since been greatly impioved, and the enactment of 
sections 42, 77 and 128 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, further define the duties 
of the public in their relation to public servants, so that there is not now the 
same inconvenience which the English Law Commissioners deplored as a necessary 
concomitant of their legislation. 


1886. Procedure and Practice. —No prosecution can be initiated under 
this section without the previous complaint of the public servant concerned. 
The procedure is, in fact, the same as in the case of an offence under s. 182. 


1887. Proof. —The points requiring pi oof are :— 

Clause (1):— 

• 

(*’) That the accused was bound by law to assist. 

(ii) That the person to be assisted was a public servant. 
(Hi) That he was then in the execution of his public duty. 

(iv) That he omitted to give such assistance. 

(v) That he did so intentionally. 


(1) Ramava Naika, 26 M. 419, F. B. (4) Cl. 181. 

(2) Eng. Digest, Cr. L., Ch. IV, s. 2. art. 12 (5) S. 195, Cr. P. C. ' 

(3) 7th Rep., cited in 2nd Rep., s. 117. 
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Clause (2):— 

Prove (i), (ii) and (iii) as above, and further— 

( iv) That the assistance required was demanded — 

(a) for the purpose of executing a legal process of a Court of Justice; or 

(b) for preventing the commission of an offenc e, or of suppressing a riot or 

affray; or 

(c) of apprehending an offender. 

(a) That the public servant demanding the assistance of accused was competent 
to make the demand. 

(vi) That tlie accused omitted to give assistance. 

(vii) That he omitted to do so intentionally. 

1888. Principle.—Thi s section deals with persons under a legal obliga¬ 
tion to assist a public servant, as sections 17b and 177 deal with those who are simi¬ 
larly liable to furnish information. The liability to assist postulates the liability to 
punishment in case of wanton refusal. Such punishment need not necessarily be 
as on a conviction for an offence. But both under English law as well as under the 
continental systems, such a breach of duty is regarded as a misdemeanour punish¬ 
able by a summary process, and it is also the object of this section. 

1889. Meaning of Words.— "Bound by lah' to render or furnish assistance ” ; 
Rendering implies personal service, furnishing implies procuring service of another. 
The word assistance ” here referred to is ejusdem generis with the various assist¬ 
ance specified in the second paragraph. The word implies that the party who 
assists is doing something which, in the ordinary circumstances, the party assisted 
could do for himself. 1 2 3 4 “ In the execution oj his public duty," which must, of course, 
be lawful duty. “ Intentionally omits to give such assistance But such assistance 
need not be volunteered. It need only be given whenever called for. This is clear 
from paragraph 2. ‘Legally competent to make such demand": Here not only the 
duty but the demand must be legal. 

1890. Criminal Omission to Assist Public Servants.—The ciiminal 
liability of a person to an offence under this section depends upon his legal liability 
to assist a public servant. Such liability must then be established by the prosecu¬ 
tion. for it is not implied, and cannot be presumed. Such liability may, 
however, be imposed on the public generally or any specified class of the public, 
or on a person under certain circumstances. For instance, under s. 78 of tlie Forest 

Persons who exercise any right in a reserved or protected forest are bound to 
furnish information respecting the commission of a forest offence. Such a person, 
t iere ore, cannot be convicted for refusing to serve as a punch foi the purpose of 
drawing up a panchnama with reference to certain wood alleged tc have been illegally 
cut in a reserved forest, for the section does not oblige him to assist a forest-officer 
in this matter. So while landholders are obliged by s. 45 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure to give any information which they may obtain respecting the commission 
or intention to commit a non-bailable offence, it does not cast on them the duty to 
embark on an inquisition. Consequently, where the magistrate ordered them to get 
a clue of a case winch they did not, they could not be convicted under this section.* 
But b. 42 of the ( ode of Criminal Procedure casts a duty on every person to assist 
the police in the arrest of persons and their prevention from escape ; consequently 
wheie the police had lawfully arrested a person who lay down, and the police asked 

the accused for help to secure him, which he refused, the Court held him technically 
guilty under this section, but let him off with a warning.® 

1891. So s. 103 (/) of the Code of Criminal Procedure empowers an officer 

making a search under Chapter VII of that Code to call upon two^r more respect¬ 
ed witness the s f ° “ Wh ' ch the P ]ace t0 be searched is situate, to attend 

a d witness the search. It does n ot oblige them to do more, as, for example, to 

(1) Ramaya Naika, 26 M. 419, F. B (Art X r»f io™ 77 ~- 

(2) Act VII of 1878. corresponding now to ss. 44 

(3) Babaji, 22 B. 769. C q A< ^ V ° f I898 b 

(4) Bakshi R am , 3 A. 201, decided with (1932) A 5^ ‘ L (M 106 ’ 

reference to ss. 90 and 91, Cr. P. C. of 1872 
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attest the search-list, and their refusal to do so does not expose them to the penalties 

of this section, 1 though if a person without a reasonable excuse failed to attend such 

a search he will be deemed to have intentionally omitted to assist a public servant 

so that he may be punished under this section. 2 The word “assistance” referred to 

in the first part is, observed the Court, “ ejusdem generis with the various forms of 

assistance specified in the latter half. The assistance must have some direct personal 

relation to the execution of the duty by the public officer. The signing of the search- 

list required by s. 103 is an independent duty imposed on the witness. The word 

assistance as used in the section, implies that the party who assists is doing 

something which, in (JVdinary circumstances, the party assisted could do for 
himself.” 3 


1892. Intentional Omission. —Further, the mere failuie to give assistance 
under this section is not penal, unless it amounts to intentional omission. In order 
to render a person liable for such omission it must be shown that ( a ) the accused was 
legally bound to assist, (b) that he had been called upon to render or furnish assist¬ 
ance, and (c) that there was a reasonable necessity for calling upon him to do so. 
I he accused may then show that he was not legally bound, that there was no reasona¬ 
ble necessity, or that he had lawful excuse for not assisting in the manner required. 
So it has been similarly held in England, that in order to support an indictment 
against a person for refusing to aid and assist a constable in the execution of his 
duty in quelling a riot, it is necessary to prove : First, that the constable actually 
saw a bieach of the peace committed by two or more persons ; secondly, that 
there was a reasonable necessity for the constable calling upon other persons for 
their assistance and support ; and lastly, that the defendant was only called upon 
to rendei his assistance, and that, without any physical impossibility or lawful 
excuse, he refused to give it ; and whether the aid of the defendant, if given, 
would have proved sufficient or useful, is not the question or criterion. 4 Again, 
the section applies only to a direct refusal or omission to assist a public servant. 
It does not apply to a mere negligence to perform a lawful duty, as for example, 
to nominate a watchman on a vacancy occurring as required bylaw. 5 

1893. This section will apply equally whether the person bound to assist 
was or was not a public servant. If he was a public servant he may be otherwise 
and additionally liable ; but he is, in any case, liable under this section. It is appre¬ 
hended that it is not for the accused to say that his assistance was wrongly demanded, 
if the demand itself was legal. For the measure of his liability to assist is the “ legal 
competency” of the public servant, and not the ropriety of his demand. For,if 

suppose that, in the case before cited, the fact that the search was improper and made 

on insufficient grounds would not absolve a person from assisting a public servant, 
unless the search was illegal, in which case it would affect his competency, so that 
the withholding of assistance would be not only right but proper. 

188. Whoever, knowing that, by an order promulgated by a public 

servant lawfully empowered to promulgate sue 
Disobedience to order or der, he is directed to abstain from a certain act, or 

pu , bHc I s r e rvTnt gated by to take certain order with certain property inhisposses- 

sion or under his management, disobeys such direc 

shall, if such disobedience causes or tends to cause obstruction, 
annoyance or injury, or risk of obstruction, annoyance or injury to a ^ 
persons lawfully employed, be punished with simple imprisonmen ^ 
term which may extend to one month, or with fine which may ex en 
two hundred rupees, or with both ; 

and if such disobedience causes or tends to cause danger 
life, health or safety, or causes or tends to cause a riot or affray, s a ten( j 
ished with imprisonment of either description f or a term whic m y __ 

(1) Ramaya Naika, 26 M. 419, F. B. (4) B/own, C. & M. 314, Sherlock, 35 L. J 

(2) Nga Hat, (1898) P. J. L. B. 406. M. C. 92. r T R. 575. 

(3) Ramaya Naika, 26 M. 419, F. B. (5) Kali Prosunno Ghose, 7 C. 
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to six months, or with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or 
with both. 

Explanation .—It is not necessary that the offender should intend to 
produce harm, or contemplate his disobedience as likely to produce harm. 
It is sufficient that he knows of the order which he disobeys, and that his 
disobedience produces, or is likely to produce, harm. 


Illustration. 

An order is promulgated by a public servant lawfully empowered to promulgate such 
order, directing that a religious procession shall not pass down a certain street. A knowingly 
disobeys the order, and thereby causes danger of riot. A has committed the offence defined 
in this section. 

[ Public servant —s. 21. Act —s. 33. J 

1894. Analogous Law. —The provisions of this section were explained by 
the authors to forbid acts which may endanger tlie public tranquillity, health, 
safety or convenience. The offence is subject to the piovisions of clauses 2 and 3. 
A person cannot be punished “ merely for disobeying a local order, unless it be 
made to appear that the disobedience is attended with evil, or risk of evil.” Thus 
no peison can be punished for disobedying an idle and vexatious order. 

V_ / 

1895. As instances of an order promulgated by a public servant may be 
mentioned those under sections 133, 136 and 144 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1 
and Orders under section 237 of the Indian Succession Act, 2 and under section 473 
of the City of Bombay Municipality Act. 3 

1896. Procedure and Practice. —No prosecution can be instituted under 
this section without the previous sanction of the public servant concerned, 4 
which cannot be dispensed with even where the Government issue an ordinance 
making the offence both cognizable and non-bailab’e. 5 But it has been held in 
Madras that since section 195 of the ( ode of Criminal Procedure only speaks of the 
necessity of requiring a complaint of the public servant concerned, or of some 
public servant to whom he is subordinate, that section is no bar to a prosecution for 
disobedience of the order of Government as an order issued by Government is not 
an order issued by a public servant, within the meaning of that section. 6 

1897. For the rest, the procedure applicable is the same as for an offence 
under section 182 of the ( ode. That is to say, the offence is non-cognizable, but 

summons should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not compound- 

able, and is triable by a Piesidency Magistrate or Magistrate of the first or second 
class, and may be tried summarily. 

1898. A Magistrate is not competent to try and convict a person under this 
section of disobedience to his own order though issued in a different capacity. The 
offence bemg one issued in contempt of his own authority, the Magistrate is pre¬ 
cluded from trying the offender himself. 7 He is, of course, the complainant and 
as such, he may either complain or sanction the prosecution as required by s. 195 

° f + e * roce( ^ lire Code. Indeed the Magistrate inquiring into such a case has 
not to assume the legality of the order the disobedience of which is complained. 

is ns duty to consider whether the order was properly made or not. 8 But so 
ong as he has not to adjudicate upon the criminality of the accused under this section 

1S Jl° lm *° 9 ues tion the propriety or legality of such order where, however, 
i ] s e subject-matter of appeal or revision, it is only right that the Magistrate 
inquiring into the case should stay his hand, or otherwise, he may find himself over- 
n e dn us jurisdiction gone while he is proceeding with the case. 9 


(1) Act V of 1898. 

(2) Act X of 1865. 

(3) Bom. Act III of 1888. 

/pli\ S 4 2 ! 9 q ' P r C ' ’? am Singh ’ 155 1 C - 

55 B 322 V S an ? sh f as “dev Mavlanker, 
r 2 i 2 followin g Subrahntania Ayyar, 

bl r!,‘ 6 a W S ” ot 3n regularity which can 
be cured ,—Mahwi Chandra Nath Bhoumick, 


56 C. 824 (830). 

(5) Lachmi Devi, 58 C. 971. 

(6) South, 24 M. 70. 

(7) Langadaya, (1897) B. U. C. 904. 

(8) Surajnarain Dass, 6 C. 88. 

(9) Dalsukram, 2 B. H. C. R. 384 (case of 
magisterial oppression). 
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tt j * J 8 "- regards the sentence that may be legally inflicted under this section 
the distinction between the offences under the second and third paragraphs is note¬ 
worthy . hoi the only sentence that can be legally passed in a case falling under 

sfmpfror rigorouT 15 6 ’ ® ^ falHng UUdCr the next paragraph may be either 

1900. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That there was promulgation of an order. 

(2) That it was by a public servant. 

(3) Who was lawfully empowered to promulgate the same. 

(4) That the order was directed to the accused. 1 

rh gJ id t ^ c a £ cused knew of the direction, which must be proved by positive 

(b) That the order directed the accused to abstain from a certain act, or to take 

.rj-, T ,' L ^ r J au1 order with a certain property in his possession or management. 3 
(/) that he disobeyed the direction. 

(b) That such disobedience— 

(o.) caused or tended to cause obstruction, annoyance or injury, or risk of the 
same to any person lawfully employed ; 

(6) or caused danger to human life, health cr safety, or caused or tended to 
cause riot or affray. 4 

1901. Charge.—The charge, if necessary, should run thus:— 

follows- 1 f lame an( l office of Magistrate, etc.) hereby charge you (name of the accused) as 

That you , on or about the-day of-, at-knowing that by a certain 

or er, to w it , promulgated by a public servant, lawfully empowered to promulgate such 
t0 W - 1 Ju yOU were directed to abstain from (specify the act) (or to take certain order, 

Y. 1 T" ' vl *h certain property, to wit-in your possession or under your management), 

disobeyed such direction, and thereby committed an offence under section 188 of the 
Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance. 

* 1 you be tried on the said charge.” 

In one case it was said that the omission to specify the unlawful object 

or prool of quite another object are defects curable under s. 537, Cr. P. C. 5 
sed qcere . 


1902. Principle.—Sometimes disobedience of the lawful orders of public 
servants carries with it its own penalty, for the law which sanctions the issue of-the 
order also takes care to see that it is made duly enforceable. And when it is so, 
the public servant concerned has two strings to his bow : he may proceed under 
the special provisions which give him the power to enforce his mandate, or he 
may make him over to a Criminal Court to be dealt with under the section. 

1903. Meaning of Words.—“ Order promulgated by a public servant * 
The word “ promulgated ” implies the publication of an order relating to safety, 
health or convenience of the public. 6 It does not include decrees, and orders of 
Civil Courts, e.g ., one of injunctions. 7 The promulgation of the order by a public 
servant should not merely be general, but must directly affect the accused. That 
is to say, it must be directed to the accused, so that the accu c ed may know that he 
is thereby placed under a legal compulsion, to take certain order with certain property 
in his possession. “ Lawfully empowered” : A person may be legally justified, 
though not lawfully empowered. For instance, a Police Inspector may stop the 
playing of music if he apprehends a breach of peace, but he is not “lawfully em¬ 
powered ” to do so within the meaning of the section, which is limited to specifically 
authorized acts. 8 “ He is directed to abstain from a certain act” : The order 
should not be merely general. It must be personally addressed to the accuse , 
otherwise the accused, though aware of it, is not bound. “ If such disobedience 

(1) Mulraj, (1905) P. R. No. 36. (6) Chandrakanta, 6 C. 445; 

(2) Abdullah, 63 I. C. (L.) 865 ; Ram Das 17 Bom. L. R. 676, 30 I.C. 652 ; H\w mm, 

Singh, 54 C. 152. 24 O. C. 18 ; 61 I. C. 237 ; Raghubtr, 14 U r- 

(3) Khodabaksha Shah, 60 C. 1336 (order L. R. 174; Hit a Singh, 17 N. L. 

under s. 133 of the Cr. P. C.) Raghunath, 47 A. 205. Mniialya 

(4) Lachmi Devi 58 C. 971 (984); Kumud (7) Pommanichintakath, 39 M. 54«J, Mauay , 

Nath, 57 I. C. (C.) 915, 17 Bom. L. R. 676. 30 I. C. 652. 

(5) Ramendera, Chandra 58 C. 1303 (1309). (8) Raghunath, 47 A. 205 (21Z). 
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causes or tends to cause obstruction, etc." : This must be. read in the light of the 
explanation. Intention to cause obstruction is immaterial, if there was knowledge 
of the likelihood. " If such disobedience causes or tends to cause danger to human 
life," that is to say, disobedience of the direction spoken of in the first paragraph 

1904. Disobedience of Order. —This section is again general, and deals 
with the disobedience of an order promulgated by a public servant lawfully empowered 
to promulgate such order. The essential ingredients of this offence are (i) promul¬ 
gation of a legal order, (it) its communication to the accused, (Hi) its disobedience 
by him ; and (iv) the injurious consequence as described in the section. 1 

1905. What is a Legal Order.— In the first place, then, there must be an 
order, and that order must have been passed by a public servant. 2 It must be a 
legal cider, that is to say, if it purports to be an order under some law it must comply 
with all the piovisions of that law. 3 Fot instance, if it purports to be an order 
under section 144 of the Procedure Code, it must necessarily be in writing and 
duly served or promulgated to the public as required by that”section. 4 Such was 
held to be an order passed by the District Magistrate as head of the District 
Police prohibiting particular kinds of traffic on a road liable to obstruction during 
the day time.® So where a Magistrate having received a report of an accident to 
workmen employed in quarrying stones from a hill issued, presumably a verbal 
order through some clerk to stop the work, and on receiving a report of its contin¬ 
uance summoned the accused and fined him, the Chief Court reversed the conviction 

holding both the order issued and the trial held by the Magistrate himself to be 
wholly illegal. 6 

1906. Hut apart fromthe provisions of the law under which an order is issued 
there is nothing in this section to require that it should be in writiiv or indeed 
that it should be personally addressed to or served on the accused Indeed in the 
case of an order issued under section 144 of the Procedure Code such a service is 
neither always necessary nor possible. 7 A general order, though recorded in a 
proceeding to which the accused was not a party, if known to the accused, will 
bind him, if it falls within the terms of this section, and if no further formalities 
were required for its validity. An order passed under section 145 of the Procedure 

Code directing a person to abstain from the possession of another, would bind him 
though he was not a party to the proceedings. 8 

1907 Irregular Orders When Legal.— The question whether an order 
is legal or illegal must depend upon reference to the law or regulation under which 

Was P urp0rted to be passed. Here, again, the question depends upon whether 
he provisions complied with or departed from were mandatory or directory If the 

secS Va,i r ? s ' ,iteof the irregularity.- in an orfer unde? 

in mo 16 Pr ,° C f d . Ure ^°.^ e service of a written copy is directed to be made 

if practicable^ P ,™ Vlded ^ sec P°n 134, which again provides, that the order shall, 

provided forlr! „ f VCd ° n hC Pe L S ° n against Wh0m k is made in the manner 
and it does not o K f a i s ’ Jr ? m ° nS Here then personal service is merely directory, 

“der waTnas ed An , dy ‘° 'F ’•**» of * he order ' "• therefore, such an 
Z * T personal service, that fact alone would not vitiate it so 

as to render disobedience penal under this section. 10 

1872 thm 8 a C01 7 es P 0nd mg section, it was held by the Full Bench in 

1872, thdt a Magistrate may legally issue an order prohibiting a landholder from 


(1) Sukar Bhudia, (1870) B U C 10 
2 Mulraj, (1905) P. R. No.' 36. 

(3) Jiaratdin, 34 C. L. T 678 67 T r onn 
W Mulraj, (1905) P R No fi t! 

headnotc of this case in the report’is whluy 

T 188 must h° r * 11 Sa> - S that a ” order ™der 

Lcused whvl 1? Writm £ and directed to the 
accused, which is incorrect. 

(5) Abdulla, 63 I. C. (L.) 865 


(6) Mulraj, (1905) P. R. No. 36. 

(7) S. 144 (3), Cr. P. C ; Kunund Narain 
Bhoop, 4 C. 650. 

(8) Goluck Chandra Pal v. Kali Cham De 

13 C. 175 (the notice need not be addressed 
to anv individual). 

(9) Parbatty Charan Aich, 16 C 9 

(10) lb. ' * 
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holding a haul on any particular spot on his estate on particular days, on the ground 
that such an order is likely to prevent a riot or an affray.’ *• A particular act or a 
particular mode of enjoyment of property might be perfectly innocent and lawful 
in itself. But the act may be done, or the property enjoyed in that particular 
mode, under circumstances calculated to lead to a serious breach of the peace 
attended with loss of human life ; and it would be by no means proper or desirable 
to hold that, even in such case, the chief peace-officer of the district has no power 
to issue an order such as that contemplated by section 62 (now s. 144).” 1 2 The 
same view was taken by the Bombay High Court and under the same section. 3 So 
where a Magistrate issued an order to the owner of a temple to widen and heighten 
the door to prevent danger to human life, the order issued was held to be right 
even though it related to the private property to which the public had the right 
of access on payment of the customary offerings. 

1909. But there is no law' which enables a Magistrate to pass an order 
prohibiting the rival disputants to refrain from collecting rents until such time 
as the right and title of both parties should have been established by order of 
a competent Court, 4 though in such a case the Court would presumably have the 
power to attach the property pending settlement of the dispute. But an order 
directing a person to pay his rent to a certain individual is illegal, unless the 
latter person is a legally appointed Receiver. 5 In these cases, the property, 
though private, nevertheless affected the public generally. Such orders would 
then be justified on the ground that they relate to the protection of public 
rights, which would be regarded by the law of England as falling under the 
definition commune nocumentum. 6 But the case would be otherwise where the 
property did not affect the public generally. So an order calling upon the accused 
to make certain repairs to his well 7 or to prune the hedges of his compound 8 
could not be legally passed under what is now section 144 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. 


1910. Illegal Orders under s. 144, Cr. P. C.— So, it is not competent 
to the Magistrate under that section to prohibit the public generally from giving 
caste-dinners in a city during the prevalence of cholera. 9 So section 133 of the 
Procedure Code does no* empower a Magistrate to order the owner of a house, 
standing apart from any public road, in its own compound, to repair such a 
house.’ 0 So an order issued by a Magistrate warning owners of cattle to take 
proper care of them, and not to allow them to run at large on the public 
roads,” or an order preventing a house-holder from building a wall in his own 
house, because it might result in a breach of the peace, are illegal, as they 
involve unnecessary interference with the rights of private property. So s. 62 
of the Procedure Code of 1861 (now section 144) was held not to justify 
the passing of a summary order directing the owner of a tank in the deep bed 
of a river to destroy the banks on the ground that they were obstructions to 
the public in the lawful enjoyment of the river, and that the stopping of the 
water interfered with the health of the public. 12 Not did that section em¬ 
power the passing of any order which was, from its very nature, irrevocable. 
It did not, for example, empower the Magistrate to pass an ex parte order 
to cut down a large number of trees.’ 3 Here, the illegality was, however, 
more due to the order being ex parte than to its being an order to cut down trees. 
An order not to put stake-nets in a river is similarly illegal. 14 
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Orders Otherwise 
Illegal. 


1911. So no order could be legally passed under section 14(S or section 147 
of the Procedure Code directing a person to remove a fence so as to allow the 
use of an alleged right of way. 1 So the order passed by a Deputy Magistrate 
prohibiting persons from leavingtheir homes between 9 p.m. and sunrise and frequent 
ing any public road or place whatever, was set aside as illegal. 2 So where certain 
inhabitants of the village A complained to a Magistrate that the inhabitants of li 
were extending their cultivation towards A, to the detriment of their pasturage, 
and thereupon the Magistrate issued an order forbidding the inhabitants of I> from 
extending their cultivation in the direction of A, it was held that the order passed 
was illegal and its disobedience could not be held to constitute an offence under this 
section. 3 So an order forbidding the slaughter of cattle or sale of meat within a 
radius of three miles of a licensed slaughter-house can be supported by reference to 
no known law, and is therefore illegal.* 

1912. An order may be infra vires ; but it may be that the disobedience 

complained of does not contravene that order. Such was the 
case of the accused who were ordered not to make any dis¬ 
turbance over a certain person’s rights of a ferry. They were 

convicted of plying another ferry at the site m question though thev had caused 

no disturbance. The order for prosecution was quashed as infructuous. 5 An order 

under s. 518 cf the Criminal Procedure Code being intended to provide for cases 

w lere a speedy remedy was desirable, it cannot have more than a temporary 

operation. Where, therefore, the District Magistrate had, by an order dated 7th 

rebruary 1873, prohibited the passing of a religious procession with music except 

along a certain route, that order was no bar to the procession using other routes 
several years after. 6 

1913. So it was held to be illegal of a Burma Revenue Officer to order per¬ 
sons other than the grantees of land under the Burma Land and Revenue Act to 
take certain order with building on land, and the disobedience of such order is not 
punishable under this section. 7 Such was also held to be the case where the 
bub-inspector suspecting certain logs which were lying on trucks at a Railway 
Station to be stolen property ordered the Station Master to detain the same. The 
Stahon Master acting under the orders of his Superior Officer sent them on. It was 

S: ; the PoI,ce ^er suspected the logs to be stolen, his proper course was 
to attach them as provided in s. 550 of the Criminal Procedure Code. He had no 

vSedo°f this'offend ^ be ‘ ngillegal the Station Master could not be con- 

order imder s °r d “ - t0 , r ^ movt ‘ an obstruction has not the effect of a final 

f™w n ^n UC r- an , °r- rder Cannot be c °nvicted under this section.® An injunction 

" K Q m° Urt Under the C ° de of Civil Pro cedure is not an order ” pro- 

under this se b ctio a n P 'o C SerVant ' Consec l uentl y- its disobedience is not punishable 

1915. Justifiable Interference with Private Rights.— All these were 

wWl '!?. terfcrence Wlth enjoyment of a private right or right of property 
which law discourages except in cases of extreme necessity. Whenever it sanctions 

and —^ “ d Sr^Se; 

1916. So where the establishment of a new warrant close to -m ^ 
as caused unlawful assembl ies, and raised apprehension of a breach of the pea.ee, 
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a Magistrate may justifiably issue an order closing it. 1 So an order issued to the 
priests of a temple to heighten and widen the doorway so as to obviate the dangers 
from overcrowding and improve the ventilation was justified on the ground of public 
safety and convenience, and in accordance with what is now s. 144 of the Procedure 
Code. 2 So the plying of a boat for hire at a distance of three miles from a public 
ferry being prohibited by the Ferry Act, a Magistrate is empowered to pass an order 
prohibiting it, and its disobedience would be punishable under this section. 3 So 
a superior police-officer in charge of a police station is empowered to order an unlawful 
assembly of five or more persons likely to cause a disturbance of the public peace to 
disperse, the disobedience of which would be here punishable. 4 

1917. Notice or Declaration for an Order.— As regards orders affecting 
rights unconnected with the enjoyment of property, the question depends upon the 
right possessed by a person and the legality of official interference with it. The section 
only deals with orders passed by public servants. A notice issued by the President 
of a Local Board under the Madras Local Boards Act, 5 calling upon a person 
to remove certain encroachment on a public road within a certain time is only a 
notice, and not an order within the meaning of this section, so that a person neglecting 
to obey it could not be convicted under it. 6 So an order which is no more than a 
declaration that, as between the parties to a contention, certain land in dispute 
does not belong to the public but belongs to one of them, is not one the contra¬ 
vention of which can be visited by a penalty under this section. 7 * A mere declara¬ 
tion of a right as between parties is not an older within the meaning of this section® 
So an order under this section applies to orders made by public functionaries for 
public purposes, e.g., an order under s., 145, Criminal Procedure Code, 9 and not 
to an order made in a civil suit between party and party. The proper remedy fort 
disobedience of an order of injunction passed by a Civil Court is committal ijbf 
contempt, and not a prosecution under this section. 10 

1918. Rights of Procession. —As regards the right of procession Mhe 
Madras High Court has, in a well considered judgment, held that, in affoJing 
protection to persons assembled for religious worship or religious ceremonies! the 
Law paints to congregational rather than private worship, and it may fairw be 
required of congregation that they should inform the authorities of the hours at which 
they customarily assemble for worship, in order that the rights of other person^ may 
not be unduly curt died. No sect is entitled to deprive others for ever of thl right 
to use the public streets for processions, on the plea of the sanctity of their place 
of worship, or on the nlea that worship is carried on there in day and nigla. Nor 
can such right be interfered with on the ground of custom for as Innes, J., rewrked : 

“ To constitute a valid custom it must be reasonable as well as certain an 
and it is not probable that any Court would hold that, to be a reasonable 
requires the members of one section of the community to restrict themselv 
ordinary rights in recognition of the reverence due to a religion to whicl^ 
not belong.” 11 Of course, where reasonable doubt exists as to the existence of a 
right, it is no doubt the proper course for the Magistrate to have regard to usage, 
although its existence may not depend on usage. 

1919. On the other hand, if the Magistrate is satisfied of the existence of an 
emergency which falls for the exercise of the power conferred on him by section 
144 of the Code of Criminal Procedure he is justified in suspending the exercise o 
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rights, however well ascertained. 1 Rut an order of a Magistrate directing that ai 
music should cease when any procession is passing a certain place of worship 
is ultra vires . 2 Of course, if persons passing in proassion attended 1 y a music 
pass a place in which others are assembled and engag< d in public W( nd ij , wl ith the 
music would tend to disturb, it is tlie duty of persons composing the procession 
to refrain from such distuibanco ; but assemblies for purposes of worship are held 
scarcely anywhere at all hours, but only at appointed hours, and then it is unneces¬ 
sary that there should be a rule that persons -hon’d not at any time pass along a 
high road in the neighbourhood of a recognized place of worship if attended by 
music. If, indeed, the procession be ol a religious character, the prohibition 
of it may be as real an interference with the free exercise of religion as in 
allowing it to proceed past an assembly engaged in worship attended with such cir¬ 
cumstances as to disturb that worship, and il no religious procession is to ho allowed 
to pass a recognized place of worship, whether persons are or are not at the t ; me 
there assembled and engaged in religious worship, the members of a numerous sect 
might close every highway to the procession of a sect to which they arc opposed, 
by erecting in the neighbourhood of each highway a place of worship. 3 

1920. Persons Not in Possession.—The disol.edit nee of an order n ut 
this section is only punishable if it was passed in respect of pro] city in i] e ]( ^usi n 
or tinder the management of persons against wl om the order was dim ted. It 
will, therefore, be a sufficient answer to a rhaige under this section, if it is si < vn 
that the accused was not in possession of the property, though the orch r was j hj-m d 
against him. The possession here spoken of is actual possession, so that a proprietor 
of a theatre not in actual possession or management of a theatre at the time wl.tn 
a lawftil order promulgated by a public servant was disobeyed, could not be convict¬ 
ed under this section. 4 

1921. Disobedience without Obstruction, Annoyance or Injury.- 

A mere disobedience of an order promulgated by a public servant is insufficient to 
warrant a conviction under this section. It must, as required by paragraphs 2 and 
3 cause either obstruction, annoyance or injury to any person lawfully employed, 
or the disobedience must cause or tend to cause danger to human life, health or 
safety, or it must cause or tend to cause a riot or affray. But as regards “ obstruc¬ 
tion, annoyance or injury or danger to human life, health, or safety” the “section 

1 ^ X ^ • an order causes those injurious results to 

people* in the ordinary course of lawful employment to persons who, in the exercise 
of their rights as ordinary citizens may incur such evil consequences on account of 
any act or omission of the accused, which act or omission occurs in disobedience of 
a lawful order. The ease of a riot or affray stands perhaps on a somewhat different 
footing. These observations were made in a case which a Magistrate lied oidered 
the accused, an inn-keeper, to repair the gate of the inn to prevent thefts of traveller s 
property , and on his failing to comply w r ith the order he was convicted. But this 
conviction was set aside on revision by the Court which held the section inapplicable 

to such disobedience. 6 In order to make the disobedience penal all that the section 
requires is that-— 

i r It had either caused or tended to cause obstruction, etc., to persons 
f lawfully employed '/or 

saf A .^ r Tt had either caused or tended to cause danger to human life, health or 

(c) Tt had caused or tended to cause a riot or affray. 


1922 
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be complied with if the order is likely to cause danger to human life, health or 
safety, or if it had caused or tended to cause a riot or affray. 1 So where a Magis¬ 
trate issued a notification that all persons desirous of carrying arms should take out 
a license, enabling them to do so, and the accused who were found carrying arms 
without a license were prosecuted under this section, it was held that assuming that 
the prolamation issued by the Magistrate under the orders of the Government 
to be a proper one, the accused could not be convicted for disobedience, for it was 
not shown that the carrying of arms tended to cause obstruction, annoyance or 
injury to any one. 2 In another case, during the outbreak of cholera, the Munici¬ 
pality were vested with legal powers to cope with the emergency. At that time, 
caste feasts were prevalent and the Magistrate ascertained that several deaths had 
followed from the eating of greasy and unwholesome food in insanitary lanes. The 
Municipality thereupon forbade the holding of caste-feasts exceeding fO guests, 
and 11 ic accused was convicted of the disobedience of the order, but the conviction 
was set aside on tlie ground that the holding of the feasts had not been shown to 
entail the consequences specified in the section. 3 So an order issued by a Magis¬ 
trate al the instance of one party against another, to remove the roof-drains on the 
eastern side of his house, was held to be unenforceable under this section, as it was 
not shown that the disobedience had caused injury to any one. 4 


1923. It has even been held that though the establishment of a haut in the 
proximity of an old haut and held on the same day may lead to a lyeach of the 
peace, still that alone would not justify the Magistrate in passing an order under 
s. 144 of the Procedure Code, nor will its disobedience be penalized under this 
section. 5 A Magistrate has, under section 144 of the Procedure Code, power to prohi¬ 
bit a person from holding a haut on a certain specified day, but he has no power to 
direct that it shall be held upon certain days leaving the party no option to hold his 
haut upon some other days than those on which his rival holds his haut. An order 
so worded is illegal, and its disobedience cannot be punished under this section. But 
apart from disobedience the Court set aside the conviction on the ground that there 
was no evidence that the disobedience was likely to lead to a breach of the peace. 6 
Evidence on this point must be definite, and the fact that the dispute between two 
rival zemindars concerning two hauts close to each other was obviously likely to 
lead to a breach of the peace is insufficient, and does not dispense with the necessity 
of proof. 7 There is, of course, nothing to offend against this section where a man 
sells arrack in contravention of an older by the District Collector prohibiting its 
sales, unless its sale is attended by the consequence mentioned therein.® 


public servant. 


189. Whoever holds out any threat of injury to any public servant, 
. or to any person in whom he believes that public servant 

i hi eat oi injury to to be interested, for the purpose of inducing that public 

servant to do any act, or to forbear or delay to do any 
act, connected with the exercise of the public functions of such public 
servant shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

[Public servant —s. 21. Injury —s. 44.] 


1924. Analogous Law.—Both this and the next section deal with criminal 
threats affecting public servants. In the one case the threat is directed towards 
him, in the other it is directed against a person seeking his protection. This section 
applies to judicial officers as well as other public servants. The language of trn. 
section may be compared with that of section 503 of the Code which defines cnmina 
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intimidation. The offence here described is really criminal intimidation from which 
it is scarcely distinguishable. 

1925. Procedure and Practice.—In all respects, including sanction, the 
procedure applicable to an offence under this section is the same as lor all the 
preceding offences commencing with section 182. 

m 

1926. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused held out the threat A 

'2) That the threat was directed against a public servant, ui a person m whom the 
accused believes that the public servant to be interested. 

(3) That the threat was of injury. 

(4) That the object of the threat was to induce the public servant to do or forbear, 

or delay doing an act connected with the exercise of his pubhc functions. 

1927. Principle.— This section deals with the offence of criminal intimi¬ 
dation of a. public servant, and it is intended to protect public servants from threats 
ol injury, for which, however, the offender may be no less liable under the general 
section applicable to such offence. 1 2 Hie word “ threat ” should not be narrowly 
construed as meaning a mere effusion of passion unattended with any fi^ed purpose 
of doing Inrm. Such threats may technically bring the offender within the purview 
of this section, hut then it m ly be a cum' in which the Court would iiave to consider 
the propriety of applying the provisions of section 95. Only threats uttered with 
the ulterior object of inducing public servants to do or forbear are here punishable. 
Other threats as for a past wrong,, real or fancied, may be punishable as insult, if 
they conform to the requirements of tint offence, 3 hut they are not punishable 
under this section. 


1928. Meaning of Words. threats of injury' ; See s. 44 Injury 
implies an illegal harm. A threat to complain i< nol an injury, 4 nor an institution 
of suit. 5 

1929. Criminal Threats to a Public Servant.—In order to onstitute 
an offence under this section, there must be a tbrent of injury either to the public 
servant, or to any one in whom the accused believes t lie public sei vani to be interested. 
Wiiat the section deals with are menaces, which would have a tendency to induce the 
public servant to alter his action because of some jxissible injury to himself, or to 
some one in whom he is or believed to be interested.® It is of the essence of the 
offence that the threat should be uttered in order to influence the public servant 
against whom it is uttered. But what is a threat ? Obviously ii >s a declaration 
of an intention to indict injury, loss or pain on another. It is not a warning, 7 
or a remonstrance, but an expression of the determination of one’s mind to punish 
another in some way stated or understood. It is a threat, if it was meant 
to be so, whatever may have been the form of expression. Indeed, it is.not.the 
commission of the offence against the public order so much as the threat and corre¬ 
sponding apprehension of personal injury which are supposed to be inducements to 
the public servant to alter his course. “If a man went to a Magistrate in bis ('ourt, 
or to a police officer at the thanna and said, 4 Unless you stop the Hindu procession 

I will commit a theft,’ or ‘ I will commit a riot/ the mere fact that such offences 
otten result in injury to persons, would not, I think, bring the language within this 
section. If, however, instead of merely stating an intention to commit the offence, 
he added words threatening personal injury, such as, 'Unless you stop the Hindu 
procession, 1 will commit theft of your property,' or 4 I will cause a riot and attack 
you or your police force/ the words of the section would be satisfied.” 8 So in a 
case where the accused was ordered not to interfere with the passage of the Hindu 
procession the accused exclaimed that he and others would obstruct the carrying 
of a Hindu Hod along the road, even though they might lose their lives, and 
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even though a riot* might take place, it was held that it was a threat against the 

Hindus in whom the Magistrate and Police were interested, or that they were 

concerned in seeing that the Hindus carried their procession without molestation 

cm the part of the accused: He was. therefore, held guilty of the offence here 
described. 1 

, • i * 

1930. The threat " here punishable must be the thieat cf coming injuiv. 
It must be such. - is likely to operate on the mind of the accused. A mere excla* 
matmu tliat the *.<a used laid suffered gieat injustice or that ! e had bctfi ruined by 
the order passed bv the public servant, or tliat he and his children must poison 


the 
n 


i.'\ me puui-u. Hi'.c'iu, ui iiuii no aiiu ms ciuicueii must poison 

hem-elves, tor they knew not how to support themselves after the iniquitous order, 

' !a > amount to nothing, but il is not a threat of iniurv under this sectior. So 
• * •* ^ 

agam, since the word "injury'’ implies “illegal harm" caused to any person 
in body, mind, reputation cr property, tb.e term is large enough to embrace threats 
<>l any kind affecting one in body, mind, reputation or property. 2 : 

1931. Again, tf ie threat must he directed either against the public servai t 
himself, or sonic one in whom he is “ interested." This word has been used here as 
connoting interest of any kind, whethei private, personal or official. So where a 
Magistrate passed an order allowing the Hindus to carry their gods in procession 
before a mosque, and the accused thereupon howled out " We will not allow it. If 
the god is carried in a procession we will obstiuct, and it matters not if in this affair 
my life and the lives of our people are lost," he was convicted under this section, 
the Couit holding that the threat was used against the Hindus in whose favour the 
Magistiate had passed an order and in whom the accused consequently believed tie 
Magistrate and the police were "interested." 3 So an official superioi is interested 
in his subordinate and the " interest " which one person may feel in another may 
thus be of the widest kind. 

1932. Lastly, the intention of uttering the threat must le to induce the 
public servant to do or forbear. This is necessarily a question of fact depending 
upon the construction of words used by the accused, about which, of course, there 
should be no uncertainty. 4 Where the threats are a part of obstruction, the accused 
can only he convicted of s. 18b and not for threats separately under this section; 

190. Whoever holds out any threat of injury to any person for the 
T . , r .. . purpose of inducing that person to refrain or desist 

induce a person'' to from making a legal application for protection against 

refrain from applying any injury to any public servant legally eimpewereo, 
for protection to as ~such, to give such protection, or to cause such pro- 
pubhc servant tection to be given shall be punished with imprisonment 

of either description for a term which may extend to one year, or with fine, 

or with both. 

[Public servant —s. 21. Injury— s. 44. Threats. 189.] 

1933. Analogous Law.—This section makes it a crime to threaten a man 
to prevent him seeking protection from a public servant empowered as such, o gD 
him protection. 6 The object of the rule is to prevent persons from lurking mqui > 

into their own crimes. ~ 

1934. Procedure and Practice.—The procedure applicable to an oilenc 

under this section is the same as for an offence under section 182. 

1935. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

Cl) That the accused held out the threat. f - 

(2) That it was the threat of an injury. ; - . j»c lS f from' 

(31 That it was intended to induce the person threatened to ref ram . , pot 

making a legal application to a public servant against any mju . 
necessarily suffered by him). . .. . . v - 


»■* / 


(11 Per Tardine, J.. in Amir Khan, (1886) 278). 
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v 4) That such public servant was legally empowered, as such, tofgive the protection, 
or cause the same to be given. 

1936. Charge.— -The charge should run thus :— 

“ I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.) hereby charge you tnmue of the accused) as 

follows:— 

“ That you— -on or about the-day of— -at-, hold out a threat ol injury 

to- (name the person threatened) by stating- (quote the mortis list’d\ which words you 

uttered for the purpose of inducing the said-to refrain or desist from making a legal 

application for protection against any injury to wit —-to-a public servant legally 

empowered 4 s such to give such protection, (or to cause such •protection to be given), and 
thereby committed an offence within my cognizance. 

'And i hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge.." 

1937. Principle.— JThesection protectscomplainantsagain>t being threatened 
into inaction and thereby prevent the public servants from dialing with crirm and 
wrongs which it C their duty to suppress and punish. But whatever may have 
been the intention ol thethre itener, the mere tittering oi i threat is an offence, if it 
was intended to pr went a person from resorting io hi> legal remedy 1 . So it will be an 
offence under rhC section it a Bishop were to say to a member of ids congregation 
diat lie would excommunicate him if lie persisted in defending a civil suit riled 
against him. 1 But in order to enable the Court to hold that the offence iiad been 
committed it will have to consider (i) whether the .n't- prohibited by the threat 
were such as die complainant was legally entitled to do, (i/). whether the ecclesias¬ 
tical authorities had or had not jurisdiction to pronounce on their legal ivy, 
(tii) whether or not the same authority had, under the circumstances, juris¬ 
diction to pronounce a sentence of excommunication, and (iv) whether, if it did not 
possess that jurisdiction, but iiad exer ised ii in good faith and under misappre¬ 
hension of law, such an exercise or jurisdiction would amount to an offence. As 
these questions, except the first, raised nice questions of civil right involving the 
consideration of the ordinances and practice ol a particular ecclesiastical body, the 
Bonn postponed the exercise of its jurisdiction tii) the complainant had proved in a 
Civil Court the incompetency oi the ecclesiastical authority to exercise the powers, it 
had assumed either generally or in the particular case, and the legality oi the rights 
they severally assert. The proceedings were conseque.ni ly staved, pending d^i-iotr 
oi the Civil Court. 2 


* f 


• • • . 


% i- +. 


(1) Paul DeCtuz, ft M. 140. 


( 2 ) lb. 



CHAPTER XI. 


Oi FALSE EVIDENCE AND OFFENCES AGAINST PUBLIC JUSTICE. 


1938. Topieai Introduction.—This chapter includes many offences unknown 
to tne English Saw, which does not penalize false pleadings, which the Law Commis¬ 
sioners thought was a blot on the English law which should not be followed in this 
enactment They have, therefore, included plaints, written statements, and plead¬ 
ings, which generally, are required by law to be verified. If false, the verifier would 
be liable for making a false declaration and punishable under s. 193. 1 

1939. As regards the distinction between the making of a false statement and 
the giving of false evidence, the Code follows the recommendation of the English 
Law Commissioners, who observed that the great objection to the two being classed 
as one was “ that they confound the aggravated offence of judicial perjury with the 
inferior crime of false swearing.*’ They had accordingly drafted a separate clause 
to punish this minor offence, and this has been done in the Code. 2 

1940. Turning next to the last branch of the subject, that relating to the 
giving Jof false evidence, the Code again makes a noticeable departure from the 
English Law. Under the latter system the giving and the fabricating of false 
evidence are distinct, and treated as offences of varying degrees of gravity. The 
difference is justified by the authors on the ground of the difference in the standard 
of morality between the two countries. In England, direct evidence counts for much, 
and there is, therefore, no incentive to fabricate circumstantial evidence. In India 
where the credibility of witnesses is low, direct evidence, however great, is not 
regarded as of the same value as circumstantial evidence. Therefore, there is the 
more temptation to fabricate such evidence, and thus “ a lie is often conveyed to a 
Court not by means of witnesses, but by means of circumstances, precisely because 
circumstances are less likely to lie than witnesses. These two modes of imposing 
on the tribunals appear to us to be equally wicked, and equally mischievous. It will, 
indeed, be harder to bring home to an offender the fabricating of false evidence, than 
the giving of false evidence. But wherever the former offence is brought home, we 
would punish it as severely as the latter. If A puts a purse in Z’b bag with the 
intention of causing Z to be convicted as a thief, we would deal with A as if he had 
sworn that he saw' Z take a purse. If A conceals in Z’e house a paper written in 
imitation of Z’b hand, and purporting to be a plan of a treasonable conspiracy, 
we would deal with A as if he had sworn that he w r as present at a meeting of 
conspirators at which Z presided. * ’3 

1941. These points of divergence necessitate other.Jdifferences between 
the two systems, which will have to be presently considered. 


191. Whoever, being legally bound by an oath or by an express pro¬ 
vision of law to state the truth, or being bound by law 
Giving a se ovi ma j ce a declaration upon any subject, makes any 

statement which is false, and which he either knows 
or believes to be false or does not believe to be true, is said to give 
false evidence. 


dence 


Explanation 1.—A statement is within the meaning of this section, 
whether it is made verbally or otherwise. 

Explanation 2.—A false statement as to the belief of the person attesting 
is within the meaning of this section, and a person may be guilty of giving 
false evidence by stating that he believes a thing which he does not believe, 
as well as by stating that he knows a thing which he does not know. 


Illustrations % 

(a) A, in support of a just claim which B has against iT for one thousand rupees, 
falsely swears on a trial that he I heard Z admit the justice of B s claim. A has gi 
evidence. 

. (6) A , being bound by an oath to state the truth, states that he believes a certam 

signature to be the handwriting of Z, when he does not believe it to be the nan 
Z. Here A states that which he knows to be false, and therefore gives false eviden •_ 


(1) Cf. Note G; 2nd Rep., s. 105. 

(2) S. 182. 


(3) Note G. 
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(c) A, knowing the general character of Z’s handwriting, states that he believes a 
certain signature to be the handwriting of Z, A in good faith believing it to be so. Here A's 
statement is merely as to his belief, and is true as to his belief and therefore, although the 
signature may not be the handwriting of Z, A has not given false evidence. 

(d) A, being bound by an oath to state the truth, states that he knows, that Z was 
at a particular place on a particular day, not knowing anything upon the subject. A gives 
false evidence whether Z was at that place on the day named or not. 

(e) A, an interpreter or translator, gives or certifies as a true interpretation or 
translation of a statement or document, which he is bound by oath to interpret or translate 
truly, that which is not and which he does not believe to be a true interpretation or transla¬ 
tion. A has given false evidence. 


! Oath —s. 51] 

1942. Analogous Law.—This section defines the giving of false evidence, 
<ui offence which is designated “ perjury " under English Law, but it is a term 
which has been advisedly eschewed by the Code, as reminiscent of the English Law, 
from which the Code (lifters on material points. 

1943. The offence, as understood in the Code, comprises (?) a false state¬ 
ment made by a person, (a) bound bv an oath, or (/;) by any express provision of 
law ; or (u) a declaration which a person is bound by law to make on any subject ; 
and (iti) which statement or declaration is false and which lie either knows or 
believes to be false, or does not believe to lx* true. 


1944. Under English Law , perjurv at common law is defined to be a wilful 
„ ... , , false oath bv one who, being lawfully required to depose to 

Perjury the truth m any proceeding in a court of Justice, swears 

absolutely, in a matter of some consequence to the point 
in question, whether he believed or not. 1 Coder English Law, to support an 
indictment for perjury it is on the prosecution to prove (?) the authority to adminis¬ 
ter an oath, (ii) the occasion of administering it, (Hi) the taking of the oath, (iv) the 
substance of the oath, (v) the materiality of the matter sworn, (vi) the introduc¬ 
tory averments, (vii) the falsity of the matter sworn, and (viii) the corrupt intention 
ot the accused, 2 to which must be added (i.x) pi oof by the testimony ot at least 
two witnesses. 3 


1945. Now', in this respect the Indian rule is less rigid and does not require 
ip iance with points (in), (iv), (v), (vi) and (ix). In other w'ords, while under 
dish Law, the offence of giving false evidence requires strict compliance with all 

i in r'oc * r % rA / #•• a 4 « yx i I, n __ i i * r r i . i .. _1 _ .Til. » .. 


comp 

English 
tl 


t UIE wiiciiai; ui IdlM 1 CVlUcIlLt" 1LCJU1IUN Mill l LUII IJHlcllIV v V\ till <IJI 

1( ‘ necessary ingredients above enumerated, in an offence under the Code, neither 
the administration nor form of oath nor the materiality of the subject-matter ot 
evidence averred to be false, the introductory averments or the number of 
witnesses are essential to constitute the offence. 


1946. The comprehensive definition of false evidence given in this section 

Perjury and Fdlse *°^ ows a ^ ne of its own. It does not follow the English 
Evidence. Law, but closely proceeds upon the lines of the Code Penal of 

France, regarding the law of “ faux temoiguage Indeed, 
the offence here described admittedly differed in such important particulars 
from the English Law of perjury that the authors even eschewed that word 
coining a term of their own, which they could not be prevailed upon to adopt 
because they had so materially departed from its substance. 4 5 That word had, 

however, found currency in the Regulations,® but, nevertheless, as the offence de¬ 
scribed was in its nature and incidents different from that commonly comprised in 
that term, the codifiers did not suggest a false analogy by borrowing a term from 
law, which they had advisedly departed from. 

1947. Principle. —The salient features of the offence of giving false evidence 
are the intentional making of a false statement or declaration bv a person rvho was 
under legal obligation to speak the truth. The test of the falsehood is his belief, 

(4) 2nd Rep., s. 130. 

(5) Beng. Reg. II of 1807, s. 3, cl. 1; Mad. 
Reg. VI of 1811, s. 3, cl. 1. 


(1) 1 Hawk, P. C. C. 69, s. 1. 

(2) 2 Starkie's Ev. (2nd Ed.) 621. 

(3) 4 Black,, 358; 1 Hawk, P. C. <\ 69. 
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and not the intrinsic tnuliUilncss oi the statement. The giving of false evidence is 
thus the practising of fraud upon Court by making it believe as true that which the 
deponent does not believe to be true. As such, the offence belongs to the genus 
oi offences concerned with the due discharge of their duties by public servants 
The offence is thus a contempt ot the Court, and the Procedure Code, therefore' 
requires that it must sanction a piosecution of the accused. 1 -* * 1 


1948. Tnree Essentials oi False Evidence.—The offence of 


t \ - - viivuvc ‘ giving 

false evidence,” as here described, comprises, at least, three essential factors' 
(;) Legal obligation to suio Uu inith (§§ 1948-1979) ; (ii) the making of a false state- 
ment ; 1988 - 1988 ) and (in) belief in us falsity (§§ 1984-It88). The first 

ingiedient is most imp ji taut, and uitterentiates this offence from what ma) r only 
amount to a minor offence, or no offence at all. The legal obligation to speak the 
ti nt h may arise, as the section declares it, from either (a) the binding nature of an 
oalh : ()r W express proviso t. of law to state the truth, or (c) a formal declaration 

[i) * ), ‘ iixde: by law. ine first ingredient again postulates the competency 
ot ,t pel > 'ii to oind >ne unde; the sanction oi oath. And this is obvious. For no one 
i> bound to take an oat ii uni( ss it is administered by a person competent to adminis- 
tei it. And even it he takes an oath before a person not so competent, he cannot 
be subjected to the penalties of the offence described in this section, for the oath, 
though given and taken, was not binding on him. The sole criterion of this element 
is, however, the competency to administer an oath to the person who made the false 
statement. Its actual administration is undei this law immaterial, though it is, 
oi course, otherwise under English Law. For it requires that before a person could 
be convicted of perjury the officer must have the power not only to administer oath, 
but he must have in fact administered it, and the person accused of the offence 
must have taken the oath. If there was any omission in giving or taking the oath, 
it is sufficient to vitiate a conviction for perjury under English Law. 2 But under 
the ('ode the sole test is the competency of the authority before whom a statement 
complained of is made to administer it. 3 And the fact that the deponent was not 
intentionally 4 or inadvertently 5 not sworn does not affect his liability to speak 
the truth, and il he deposes falsely, lie is liable to a prosecution for giving false 

evidence. 


1949. This view has been combated by Mahumd, J., in a case in which, 
however, the same question did not directly present itself. For, there one Maru was 
convicted of kidnapping on the sole testimony of a girl by name Thakuri, aged 
eight or nine years, about whom the lower Court had remarked that, though she 
did not understand the obligation of an oath, she had been cautioned to speak the 
truth and “ was a competent witness, as far as intelligence is concerned/’ On ap¬ 
peal, the question was whether her evidence was admissible in view of her 
acknowledged incompetency to affirm, and Mahmud, J., held that.it was not, since 
section 7 required that a witness shall affirm, and its provisions could not be 
neutralized by those of section 13, which provided against the inadmissibility of 
evidence on the sole ground of the deponent having omitted to take an oath. 

How,” he argued, “ a person who, by reason of tender years is unable to compre¬ 
hend either the spiritual or the legal obligations of an oath or solemn affirmation can 
be regarded as competent to give evidence legally admissible, and to be understood 
to be liable to such penalties under the law, is a matter the reasons whereof I hod 
myself unable to conceive.” 6 

(1) S. 195, Cr. P. C. Chandra Laha, 13 C. W. N. 942 (947). 

(2) McArthur v. Peake, N.P.C. 155 ; Morris, (6) Maru. 10 A. 207; dissented from per 

1 Leach. 50; Benson, 2 Camp. 507. Straight, J,, in Lai Sahai, 11 A. 133, p 

(3) S. 13, Oaths Act (X of 1873). Jardine and Parsons, JJ-. in Shava 

(4) Anunto, 14 B. L. R. 295, note; Sew a 359; per Mutuswami Aiyar and wii 1 ' 

Bhogta, 14 B. L. R. 294 F. B.; followed in J J., in Perumal, 16 M. 105, note; per L ° ^’ 

Shava, 16 B. 359; dissented from per Mahmud, C.J., and Parker, J., in \ ivaperunia , 

J., in Maru, 10 A. 207. 105. 

5} Gobind Chandra Seal, 19 C. 355; Rakkal 
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1950. Curiously, however, this and the other cases 1 in which the ques¬ 
tion came up for consideration were all cases of infant wit- 
Person administer- nesses in which the question whether the failure to administer 


ing Oath must be 
competent. 


an oath would render the witness liable to a prosecution foi 
perjury was collateral to the main question about the 
admissibility of their evidence. But the two questions are necessarily identical and 
their determination depends upon the same principle, for if swearing is a siiw 
qua non to the admissibility of evidence, then a person unsworn is under no 
legal obligation to state the truth, and his statement is neither admissible 
in evidence, nor can it be made the basis of a prosecution for peijnry. 
On this point, but for the dissentient view of the Allahabad C ourt, the Courts 
are unanimous, and the combined effect of the two sections of the Oaths 
Act appears to be that, while the one section lays down the general ruh , 
tlie other section lays down the effect of its non-observance. As Collins, 
C.J., observed in a case : " It maintains the legal obligation of a witness t<» 

speak the truth, while, at the same time, it provides against the possible failure 
oi justice through a technical irregularity ." 2 In this view there is a sharp corifih t 
between the Indian and the Knglish rule. As regards the persons authorized to 
administer oath, the Indian Oaths Act empowers (a) all Courts and persons having 
by law or consent ol parties authority to receive ev idence, and (b) the Commanding 
Officer oi any Military station occupied by troops in the service of His M.ij*. m\. 
In the latter case, the oath or affirmation must be administered within the limits ol 


the station, and must be such as a Justict 
minister in British India . 3 


til the Peace is competent to , u l- 


1951. 1 he same Act prov ides that oaths and affirmations shall be made by 
persons such as (a) all witnesses, required to give evidence by or before am Court 
or person hav ing by law or consent of parties authority to examine such person- or 
to i eccive evidence ; (b) interpreters of questions to, and evidence given by wit¬ 
nesses ; and (c) jurors. But it excepts a person accused in a case from his exami¬ 
nation on oath.* 

1952. In the case ol an accused, his statements made, as such, cannot then 

be the subject of a prosecution for perjury. But an official interpreter, by the oath 

taken on assumption of the duties of his office, makes himself legally bound to 

interpret truly, and he may, consequently, be prosecuted for perjury, though he was 
not sworn in the case. 

1953. As to persons competent to administer oath, the Oaths Act is generally 

Effect of the Oaths worde(l ’ but d is clear that > as regards Courts having by law 
Act. or consent of parties authority to receive evidence, the Act 

makes the competency to administer oatli subject to tin- 
authority to receive evidence. Again, such authority is declared to depend upon 
law or consent of parties. Now under law, a Court of Justice is empowered to 
administer oath to parties and witnesses appearing before it in a judicial proceeding. 
But the power to administer oath is confined to the Courts whilst so actin^. If, 
therefore, the Court was acting in some other capacity, it could not arrogate to itself 
the powers which the law had conferred upon it in a different capacity. 

1954. Where, for instance the accused presented a document said to have 
been executed by his mother for legistration before a Sub-Registrar. The latter 
having refused its registration, the accused appealed to the District Registrar, who 
was also the District Magistrate. The latter ordered his subordinate, a Deputv 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, to hold an enquiry concerning matters raised in 

^ M a , _ — 


(1) Lai Sakai, 11 A. 183; Penimal, 16 M. 
10 s, note; Viraperumal, 16 M. 105; Shava, 
16 B. 359. 

(2) l iraperumal, lb M. 105. The contrary 
held in Vedamutlu, (1868) 4 M. H. C. R. 185, 
was under the old Act of 1840, in which no 

provision similar tos. 13 of Act X of 1873 


existed. The enactment of s. 13 as a part of 
that Act was thus probably intended to over¬ 
rule this case. 

(3) S. 4, Indian Oaths Act (X of I 873;. 

(4) S. 5, Indian Oaths Act (X of 18731- 

S. 342(4). Cr. P.C. 
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the appeal. In the course of that enquiry the Deputy Magistrate examined the 
accused on oath as a witness, on which his prosecution for perjury was sanctioned 
and the question was whether he was empowered to administer oath to the accused' 
I he only Act under which such an inquiry could be legally held was the Indian 
Registration Act, and it was contended that the Deputy Magistrate holding the 
inquiry was an “ officer acting in execution of the Act in a proceeding or inquiry 
under the Act ” within the meaning of s. 82 (a). But it was held that that clause 
obviously meant an officer legally empowered to act in execution of the Act, and as 
the Deputy Magistrate had no powers whatever under the Act. and as he had not been 
given the registering powers by the Registrar under s. 11 of the Act his proceedings 
were m no sense in legal execution of the Act, and he was therefore legally incom¬ 
petent to bind the accused by an oath. 1 Of course, the fact that a person had some 
powers under an Act would not legalize his proceedings in a matter unconnected 
with the exercise of those powers. If, for instance, in the case last supposed the 
1 >istnet Registrar had referred the matter under appeal to the Sub-Registrar for 
inquiiy, the lesult so lar as the accused was concerned, would have been the same, 
foi the tunctions prescribed by s. 74 of the Act were entirely in the Registrar 
himself, and he could not delegate them to the Sub-Registrar, and the latter’s 
proceeding would thus be not legal execution of the Act. 2 

1955. The same principle runs through other cases which establish the 
illegality of the vicarious discharge of public duties. So under the Indian Stamp Act, 
the Collector is empowered to make allowance for spoilt stamps, 3 for which 
purpose lie is empowered to require the claimant to make an oral declaration on 
oath. 4 Where, therefore, on receiving such a claim, the Collector made it over 
for inquiry to a Deputy Collector who examined him on oath and recommended his 
prosecution for perjury to the Collector who sanctioned it, it was held that as there 
was nothing in the Stamp Act to empower the Collector to delegate his functions 
(in this matter to the Deputy Collector), the latter was not legally empowered to 
administer oath, and that the accused could not be proceeded against either under 
s. 181 or s. 193 s 

1956. The same view has been taken in a case arising under the Income 
Tax Act. 6 That case proceeded upon the wording of s. 19 of the old Act, 7 but it 
illustrates a principle which has a wider application. There the accused had filed 
a verified petition to the Tahsildar under s. 19 of the Act of 1869, objecting to 
his assessment. The terms of that section provided for the filing of a verified 
petition to the Collector, and added that false verification of such a petition shall 
be deemed to be an offence under this section.® It was held that, as the petition 
was filed before the Tahsildar and not before the Collector, it was not a petition 
to the officer empowered to receive it. The petitioner could not, therefore, he 
prosecuted for perjury. 9 

1957. So there is no power in a Magistrate to administer an oath to a person 

making an affidavit in a criminal case. 10 So a Court calling upon a pleader to explain 
his conduct under the Legal Practitioners Act has no power to make a statement 
on solemn affirmation. Consequently, where it administers to him an oath an 
examines him, he could not be prosecuted for perjury,as the administration of an oat i 
being unauthorized, it does not “ legally bind ” the person to whom it is adminis 
tered to state the tiuth. 11 But in such a case, though the Court has no power o 
swear the pleader concerned, the proceedings against him being judicial, it as 
authority to administer oath to those examined therein as witnesses. They wou 
then be liable for perjury if they depose falsely. 12 _ 

(1) Radhika Mohun Kuri v. Lai Mohun (6) Mooneappa, 5 M. H. C. R. 326. 

Sha, 20 C. 719. 

(2) Mala Dayal , 24 C. 755. 

(3) S. 51. Indian Stamp Act (I of 1879) 
now S. 52. Indian Stamp Act, 1899 (II of 
1899). 

(4) S. 75, Indian Stamp Act, 1899. 

(5) Niaz AH, 5 A. 17. 


(7) Income Tax Act (IX of 1869). 

(8) Cf. now s. 22 (2), Act XI of 1922. 

(9) Monncappa, 5 M. H. C. 

(i 0) Iswar Chunder Guha, 14 C. 653. 

(11) Kotha Sttbba Chetti, 6 M. 252. 

(12) lb. 
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1958. The Court has doubtless power to examine witnesses in a judicial 

Necessity of a P rocee ding. But then it must be a judicial proceeding. A 
judicial proceeding. Magistrate holding an inquiry into the conduct of a village 

headman 1 2 or to discover and bring to punishment the 
writer of a scandalous petition against a former Magistrate is not conducting 
judicial proceeding, so that it has no authority to administer oaths to persons 
examined by him.* So where a plaintiff tiled a miscellaneous petition to the Judge 
of a district, complaining of the Munsift having dismissed his case without exainin- 
ing his witnesses who were in attendance, and the Judge thereupon examined tin* 
petitioner and finding his statement untrue prosecuted him for perjury, his ordei 
was -et aside on the ground that the Judge had no authority to administer oath 
in the proceeding which was authorized by no law, and that the evidence given 

being coram non judice, the accused could not he prosecuted for giving taKe 
evidence. 3 


1959. A fortiori an inquiry held by a Magistrate without jurisdiction i> not «» 
judicial proceeding in which he iscompetent to administer an oath. So it was held, 
under the Procedure (ode of 1861, that a subordinate Magistrate conducting an 
inquiry in a case of murder and riot, not being so empowered under section 278 ot 
that (ode, was not competent to legally bind persons examined bv it by an oath, 
and su< h persons could not he prosecuted forgiving false evidence. 4 Such would 
be tin; ease under the present Procedure Code it Magistrates of the second or third 
class inquired into a case exclusively triable b\ a Court of Session. 5 Noi could 
such a Court take cognizance of a case without committal, and an\ state n;t nt ! < foie 
it would be coram non judice 6 

1960. In all such cases, the question is not whether the Com t concerned 
No judicial pro- ^ ia( ^ jurisdiction, but whether it had jurisdiction in the 

ceeding case or proceeding in which the incriminating statement 

was made. So where a Magistrate instituted proceedings 
purporting to be under section 202 of the Procedure Code, against the ac¬ 
cused on receipt of information from the Secretariat, in the course of which 
he put him on oath, it was held that section 202 only contemplated the holding 
of a preliminary inquiry on a complaint, and that as the Secretariat infor¬ 
mation did not amount tc a complaint, the proceedings taken were illegal, for, 
though taken by a Magistrate, they were not magisterial proceedings taken in 
pursuance of any anthority given by the Code of Criminal Procedure. 7 St> where 
an employee in the Telegraph Department of Government died leaving some 
money payable to him, one Pitam applied to the Department for it.> payment 
to him as the sole heir of the deceased. The latter was .-ent to the District Judge 
for verification and orders". The Judge examined certain witnesses, including 
the accuse d as to Pitam s relationship with the deceased, and he was then prosecuted 
for gi\ ing false evidence. But it was held that the Judge’s inquiry did not constitute 

a judicial proceeding and lie* had, therefore, no power to admiti -1 c: ; n c a \ h to the 
accused. 8 


So under section 164 of the Procedure ( ode as it stood in the Code 
of 1882, it was held by the hull Bench of the* Bombay High Court that any Magistrate 
not empowered to make the preliminary inquiry in a case exclusively triable b\ the 
Court of Session, was not competent to record the statement of a witness under 
thaT section, and any statement so recorded could not form the basis of a prosecution 


(1) Day a Ram, 57 A. 407. 

(2) Jibhai Vaja, 11 B. H. C. R. 11. 

(3) Chota Jadub Chutider Biswas, (1864) 
• tC. 11. 

(4) Khushi Khan, (1870) P. R. No. 24. 

S. 273 of theProcedureCode of 1861 runs thus: 

‘‘Nothing in the last preceding section shall 

bo held to prevent the subordinate Magistrate 

in any such case as is therein described if 


such Magistrate is empowered to hold the 
preliminary' enquiry into Cases triable by 
the Court of Session, etc.—S. 2 73 Cr. P. C 
(Act XXV of 1861). 

(5) Bharma, 11 B. 702. F. B. 

(6 ) Boota, (1870) P. R No. 11; N urain 
Jan Das v. Ram Kishen, (1879) P. R. No. 32 

(7) Fateh Ali, (1894) p. R. No. 15. 

(8) Chait Ram, 6 A. 103. 
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lor perjury. 1 Under the section as it then stood “ every Magistrate ” was empowered 
to record any statement or confession,” which certainly could not be construed to 
me.ui as held by the Full Bench. However, any doubt that there may have been 
on tue subject has now been cleared up by the addition of an explanation to that 
secnon, which has the effect ol overruling the view taken in Bombay All the same 
tin question of jurisdiction is always material, and as it is one upon which the 

evidence 0 " m ° St Satlsfy the Court - k must be established by clear and irrefragable 

1962. “ Bound by any Express Provision of Law. ’’—Besides persons 

bound oy an oath, there are tiio.se who arc “ legally bound by any express provision 
ot law to state the truth m which case the sanction of an oath is not necessary to 
piace a person under a legal obligation to state the truth, for such obligation is 
created by an express provision of law. The provision of law must be “ express, ” 
urn is to sav, it must be a provision which must state that a person making a decl’a- 
i it 'on sh dl declare therein nothing but what he knows or believes to be true and 
nothing that he does not believe to be true. This would be necessarily implied 
wncre a document is directed to be ” verified,” for the verification of a document 
implies a declaration that it contains a statement of facts which is true Plead¬ 
ings in a civil suit are thus required to be verified, 2 and it is provided by the 
present C ode of Cavil Procedure that for the purpose of verification the person 
verifying shall specify, by reference to the numbered paragraphs of the pleading, 

what he verifies ot his own knowledge, and what he verifies upon information 
received and believed to be true.” 3 


1963. Under the old ( ode the provision as to verification was not expressly 
>o stringent, though it was intended to lay down the same rule. But under that 
mde a practice had grown up to verity pleading in a stereotyped formula to the 
e.tect that the contents of the plaint were correct, or that the statements therein 
made weie true except, as to matters stated on information and belief, and that 
as to those also the verifier believed them to be true. It is impossible to hold a 
person uiminally responsible upon such vague verifications; for the former form 
may amount to no more than a mere certificate that the writing correctly repre¬ 
sented the plaintiff s claim, and the latter is obviously too non-committal, for it says 
nothing as to what facts were sworn to by the verifier and what were merely stated 
on inf oi mat ion and belief, and unless the Court can lay its finger upon a statement of 
the accused and say that it was false and knowingly so made bv a person, he could 
not be convicted of giving false evidence. 


1964. But where a verification is specific and deliberately false, there is noth¬ 
ing in law to prevent a person from being prosecuted forgiving false evidence, though 
it is not evidence in the ordinary sense of the term so as to justify the passing 
ol a deciec upon its basis. In other words, the term “ evidence ” as used here is 
used in a narrow and special sense and does not coincide with its definition in the 
Indian Evidence Act. 4 So in a case decided under the old Code of Civil Proce¬ 
dure, the provisions of which have been reproduced in the present Code, 5 a person 
filing a plaint 6 or a written statement in a suit was held bound by law to state the 
truth, and he was liable to be prosecuted under this section for a false statement 
made and known or believed to be false. “ For it must be remembered that the 
very essence of crimes of this kind is not how they may injure this or that party 
to the litigation, but how they may deceive and mislead the Courts, and thus produce 
the most mischievous consequences to the administration of civil and criminal 
justice. 7 But in order to expose a person to the liability of a prosecution for 

(1) Bharma Bin Ningappa, 11 B. 702. 1882; now Ord. VI, r. 15, C. P. C. (Act V 

(2) Ord. VI, r. 15, C. P. C. (Act V of of 1908), the terms of which are even more 

1908); Trailokyanatli Radhavanjan, 25 G.W.N. explicit. Pleadings include a plaint, ib., r. 1. 
886 , 67 I. C. 204; (6) Luxumandas, (1869) B. U. C. 25. 

(3) Ord. VI, r. 15 (2), C. P. C.. 1908. (7) Mehran Singh, 6 A. 626 ; Murughandi , 

(4) Ross & Co. v. Scriven, 43 C. 1001 ; (1891) 1 Weir 154 ; Pandu Namaji, 19 Bom. 

Baroda Kant, 30 I. C. (0.> 444. L. R. 61 ; Muthiah Chetty, 36 M. 392. 

(5) S. 115, read with s. 51, C. P. C., 
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giving false evidence, there must be a false statement of fact and not a mere pit'Tuling 
made for the purpose of putting a plaintiff to proof of his case,'or denying a docu¬ 
ment or fact for the same purpose. Where a document is not required by law to 
be verified, its false verification cannot be made the subject of perjury. 1 

1965. The rule is, of course, only applicable to allegations as to material 
and substantial facts tending to prove one's case or to disprove the case set up by 
one’s adversary. This view was taken by the Courts at Bombay and Madras in tin- 
case of an application for execution which was then 2 as it is new required to be 
verified. 3 in which it was held 4 * that the omission to specify an adjustment 
of a elecree by the decree-holder, though uncertified and made out of Court, and 
though it could not be taken into consideration by the Court executing the decree 
under the prohibition enacted in section 258 of the Code ( now Order XXI, Rule 2) B 
was still an omission, under section 235, [new Order XXI, Rule 11 (e) ol the Code 
of Civil Procedure which requires the decree-holder to state in his application for 
execution “ whether any, and (if any), what, payment or other adjustment of the 
matter in controversy has been made between the parties subsequently to the 
decree." 6 


1966. These were cases of pleadings in a civil suit, but it is not necessary 
that in order to sustain a conviction for giving false evidence, the statement or 
declaration should be made in a matter necessarily judicial, 7 for the offence may be 
equally committed if a false statement or declaration is made before a Criminal 
or Revenue Court, only in each case it must be proved that there was an express 
provision of law under which the accused was bound to speak the truth. 8 So a 
petition of objection to the assessment of income-tax, filed before the Collector, 
under seetion 25 of the Income Tax Act is required by law to be verified, and a 
person subscribing a false verification to such an objection would be guilty of 
having acted contrary to the express provision of law to state the truth within the 
meaning of this section (§ 1978.) 


1967. Affidavits.- -Persons are frequently in the habit of filing affida¬ 
vits, but such affidavits cannot be the basis of perjury, because in order to consti¬ 
tute evidence the filing of an affidavit must be authorized by any law for the time 
being in force. An affidavit otherwise filed has not the effect of a statement in which 
a person is legally bound to state the truth. 


1968. Where, for instance, a District Judge had, acting under s. 95 of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, 9 appointed a common manager, to whom the Judge ordered 
the accused to deliver certain accounts and papers, which he refused stating on oath 
an affidavit that he had no such papers, which he had, and were recovered from his 
house, whereupon he was prosecuted under ss. 193 and 199, the Court acquitted him 
on the ground that the Judge, acting under the Bengal Tenancy Act, had no authority 
to examine him and his affidavit was gratuitous, as there was no law or rule having 
the force of law permitting the use of affidavits in such proceedings. 10 


1969. So where a person applied to a Magistrate for the stay of proceedings’ 
on the ground that he had moved the High Court for transfer of the case, and 
that the Magistrate was prejudiced against him, because he had instigated the 
prosecution, whereupon he was prosecuted, the High Court quashed the proceed¬ 
ings holding that the Criminal Procedure Code, contained no provision empowering 


(1 ) Purendar Jha v. Nanulal, 6 Pat. 184 ; 
Janki Rai, 49 A. 482 (application for substi¬ 
tution of names) ; contra in Kundan, 99 I. C. 
600. (1927) s. 128 (submitted unsound). 

(2) S. 235, Cr. P. C., 1882. 

(3) Ord. XXI, r. 11, C. P. C. (Act V of 
1908). 

(4) Bapuji Dayaram, 10 B. 288 ; Panpayya 

v. Narasannah, 2 M. 216. . 


(5) Ord. XXI, r. II ( e ), C. P. C. ( Act V 
of 1908). 

(6) Audheen Roy, 14 W. R. 24. 

(7) Audheen Roy, 14 W. R. 24 ; Hori 
Char an Singh, 27 C. 455. 

(8) S. 161, Cr. P. C. 

(9) Act VIII of 1885. 

(10) Abdul Majid v. Krishna Lai Nap 

20 C. 724. . • u - . 
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a Deputy Magistrate to administer an oath to a person making a declaration in the 
shape of an affidavit. 1 

1970. The provision of Law creating legal obligation to state the truth 
must be strictly construed. For instance, s. 174 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
empowers a police officer to inquire and report on cases of suicide and for this pur¬ 
pose the next section empowers it to summon and examine witnesses, the section 
directing that “every person so summoned shall be bound to attend and to answer 
truly all questions”; consequently, where a person was not summoned but volun¬ 
tarily appeared before a police officer holding such inquiry and falsely accused, and 
that of murder, it was held that his evidence did not amount to false evidence since 
the obligation to speak the truth only rested with persons who had been summoned 
and not upon those who had appeared without a summons. 2 

1971. In such cases the three material questions that arise are: (i) Under 
the express provision of what law was the accused bound to speak the truth ; (ii) was 
his statement false ; (m) it so, did he make it knowing or believing it to be false. 

1972. Venial Falsehoods. —As it is the first essential of criminality under 

. t n . .. clause that there should be an express provision to 

tion. e ^ a lga state.the truth it must be clearly established by the pro¬ 

secution, and the accused may, on the other hand, show 
that he was under no such obligation which will be a sufficient answer. 


1973. The words that one “ shall be bound to answer all questions ' 3 do 
not amount to an express provision of law to state the truth, 4 and a person 
refusing to answer questions put to him by the police does not therefore incur the 
penalties of s. 193, or of s. 176, or of s. i87. 5 * The express provision must not, 
only create an obligation to speak, but also to speak truthfully, and it is only then 
that a refusal or a false statement is made obnoxious to the penalties of law. A 
verified statement or petition denying an alleged compromise filed in Court did not, 
under the Code of 1859,® and does not now 7 require to be verified, and a person 
falselv denying a compromise cannot be proceeded against on the strength 
of this section, for false verification. 8 So while a plaint and pleadings require to 
be verified, a memorandum of appeal does not, and an appellant cannot be prose¬ 
cuted for making statements knowingly false therein. So an application for the 
restoration of a case disposed of or dismissed in default, does not require to be 
verified, and a defendant applying by a verified petition for the rehearing of his 
case cannot be proceeded against for making a false statement in his petition.® 
So a petition for an order absolute presented under Regulation XVII of 1806 did not 
require to be verified, and a person verifying it gratuitously was held not liable 
To conviction for giving false evidence. 10 

1974. The accused in a criminal case is protected from the ordeal oi 
examination as a witness in his own case, and he could not therefore be punished 
for the making of false statement upon oath or otherwise, so long as his case is 
sub judice , and his exemption continues whether his case is pending in the original 
Court, or in the Court of Appeal. He could not, therefore, be convicted of filing a 
false affidavit alleging that the Magistrate had convicted him without examining 
his witnesses 11 though, it is said, he may be convicted of perjury if he files a false 
affidavit in support of his application for transfer. 12 An accused illegally pardoned, 


(1) lswav Chunder Giiho, 14 C. 653 ; follow¬ 
ed in Dital Safar, 5 S. L. R. 102, 12 I. C. 51 ; 
Ram Pershad, 35 A. 53. 

(2) Mhd. Hay at, (1922) P. W. R. 6, 65 I. C. 
434/(1922) L. 133. 

(3) Kassim Khan, 1C. 121, F. B. ; Sankara- 
linga, 23 M. 544. 

(4) Sankaralinga, 23 M. 544 ; Luckee Singh, 

12 W. R; 23, •followed. 

. (5) Lakhu Shah, (1S94) P. R. No. 27; 


NgaPo Yin. 9 Bur. L. R. 203. 

(6) S. 120, Act VIII of 1859. 

(7) Ord. VIII, r. 9, C. P. C. (Act V of 
1908). 

(8) Kartic Chunder Haidar, 9 W. R. 58. 

(9) Haran Mundul, 10 W. R. 31. 

(10) Kasi Chunder, 6 C. 440. 

(11) Barkat, 19 A. 200 ; Subhayya, 12 M. 

451. 

(12) Pir Qadir Bahsh, 6 L. 34. 
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as in a case not exclusively triable by the Court of Session, stands in the same 
advantageous position, for his examination on oath being illegal, he was not legally 
bound by an oath. 1 A statement recorded by a Magistrate under section 164 of 
the Code' of Criminal Procedure 2 has been held to be such as the law requires 
to be truthful, and as such even though it may be in the nature of a confession the 
deponent might be convicted of perjury if it is proved to be false. 3 This view is 
supported on the ground that the accused in the case had not made the previous 
statement under s. 164 qua accused but qua complainant. It was said that it the 
statement had been made qua accused then the Magistrate would have followed the 
procedure prescribed in section 364. 

1975. There can be no doubt that s. 164 empowers the Magistrate to record 
(i) a statement “in such of the manners hereinafter prescribed for recording evi¬ 
dence/’ and (it) a confession to be recorded and signed in the manner provided 
in section 364, so that while the former may be evidence the latter is not so for the 
purpose of this section. The legal obligation to tell the truth only arises if the 
accused was bound by an oath or by an express provision of law to state the truth. 
Now, since the former implies an authority to administer an oath, it follows that 
in each case the foundation of the offence is laid in the law which either empower» 
its officer to administer an oath or enjoins one to make a truthful statement. The 
fact that a Magistrate is generally empowered to administer an oath does not make 
all statements made to him subject to the offence, for it must depend upon the 
nature of the proceedings, since there is no law which compels a man to speak the 
truth at all times, even before a judicial officer. Bhagwandasa’s case, 4 already 
cited, (§ 1959) illustrates the rule that even a judicial officer has no authority to 
administer an oath, when he is not properly seized of the judicial proceedings before 
him. 


1976. Similarly, as there is nothing in the Indian Railways Act empowering 
a Magistrate to make an enquiry as to the true heir of a deceased railway servant, 
a person giving false evidence on oath in such proceeding cannot be legally convicted 
for an offence under section 193. 5 * These were cases of judicial officers performing 
non-judicial acts. But an executive officer may at times possess the authority to 
administer an oath. Such power is conferred by s. 63 of the Registration Act* on 
a Sub-Registrar. A person, so examined and making a fasle statement, would then 
be liable to punishment both under s. 82 (<d of the Registration Act 7 as well as s. 193 
of the Code. 0 


1977. These cases, therefore, merely illustrate the rule that the question 
whether a false statement is punishable under the Code depends upon a reference to 
the law creating a legal obligation to state the truth. 


(1) Hanmanta, 1 B. 610 ; Dal a Jiva, 10 
B. 190. 

(2) Act V of 1898. 

(3) Maddala Ramanujannna . 39 M. 977 , 
but such statement recorded by a Magistrate 
of third class in a case exclusively triable 
by a Court of Sessions is not evidence and 
consequently the deponent could nor be 
punished for perjury; Bharma, 11 B. 702, 
F. B., followed in Shettappa, (1912) 14 Bom! 
L. K. 753, holding that the explanation 
added to s. 164, Cr. P. C. did not affect that 
decision. 

(4) Chaitram, 6 A. 103. 

(5) In Burmah a Revenue Surveyor was 
held not to be a revenue officer empowered 
to administer an oath, and therefore, a false 
statement made to him could not be punished 

under s. 193 though it might be under s. 182; 
Ismail, 8 Bur. L. R. 82, 25 I. C. 515. On 

the other hand, since an application for 
registration of his name under the Bengal 


Land Registration Act has, under the rule, 
having the force of law, to be verified 
;l person may be punished under this section 
for making a false verification —-Naloo 
38 C. 368. 

Of course, a person may have perjured 
himself and yet be not liable to a prosecu¬ 
tion if the law which creates an obligation 
also requires the sanction of an officer named 
as a condition precedent to a prosecution. 
Such is the Income Tax Act under which no 
such prosecution can be had without the 
sanction of the Collector and the Act bein 
a special Act, the Court considers it in favou 
of the subject.— Jafdeo, 15 A. L. ]. 163- 
Allahwarayo, 10 S. L. R. 64, 35 [. C. 672 
following Chait Ram. 6 A. 103. 

(6) Act XVI of 1908. 

(7) lb. 

(8) Narayanasivamy, (1912) M. W. N. 1107 
18 I. C. 662. 
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1978. False Declaration.—The third clause provides against a false 
declaration made by a person “ bound by law to make a declaration upon any sub- 
jec-:.’ A false verification in a pleading is a false declaration within the mean in o- 
oi this clause. 1 There is, however, a difference between a false statement and a 
lalse declaration. The former may be verbal or in writing, but the lattei is a formal 
statement made in writing and required by law to be so made. A false statement 
when it amounts to a declaration is punishable, though there may be no express 
provision of law under which it must h;i\c been true. But a false Verbal statement 
is not so punishable unless it was expressly required by law to be true. A declara¬ 
tion as to one's income under the Income-Tax Act, 2 or as to possession of a certain 
fire-arm under the Arms Act, or as to possession of contraband goods under the 
Customs Duties Act, or indeed, under any law whether general, special or local,, 
would be a declaration made under the sanction of law, and as such, the declarant 
would be under the penalty for making a false declaration as here provided. A 
declaration maybe required under the departmental rules of Government, but in 
such a case a false declarant does net expose himself to a criminal prosecution merely 
because a declaration was false, for the clause penalizes only those declarations 
which are made under the sanction of law, and not all declarations whatsoever. 
Of course, the declaration here intended does not comprise a statement which, 
though iequired to be in writing may, nevertheless, be fiilse. A confession by an 
accused, in his statement made under section 342 of the Procedure Code are, for 

» 9 

example, declarations which must be in writing, though they may as well 
be false. 


1979. Again, the declaration must be made on “ any subject ” which 
presumably means that the declaration must be made on a subject specified in law. 
A declaration which goes beyond the specific subject upon which it must be made 
under law r is not then a declaration to which would attach the penalty provided Ity 
this section. In ether werds, in order to be penal a declaration must be false on a 
point material to the object for which the declaration is made or used 3 ; but 
the same limitation does not extend to a verbal statement which must be truthful 
whether on a point material or immaterial to the object for which it is required. 
This distinction though sound appears, how r ever, to have been obliterated by the 
words “ makes any statement which is false,” and which would, if strictly construed, 
include anything stated in a declaration though it may have nothing whatever 
to do with it. In other words, a false statement whether it amounts to a declaration 
or not would then be penal if it was made by a person who was bound as in the 
three opening clauses of the section, its materiality being immaterial. That this is 
so in the case of false evidence is clear from the section, and is supported by prece¬ 
dents ; 4 that it is not so in the case of a declaration is equally manifest from the 
cognate sections which prescribe a penalty for making a false declaration.® 

1980. The Statement must be False.—Another requisite of the offence 
of giving false evidence is that the statement made must be false, that is to say, 
it must be proved to be false by the prosecution. But should its falsehood be estab¬ 
lished by direct proof, or is it sufficient if it is improbable, indeed, so improbable 
that a prudent man ought under the circumstances of the particular case act upon the 
supposition that it was false ? The former view has been maintained in some cases,® 
but it is opposed to the provisions of the Indian Evidence Act. 7 Of course, 
direct proof of the falsity of the statement on which the offence is based, is essential: 
But as to legitimate evidence for this purpose, the law makes no distinction between 
the testimony of a witness directly falsifying such statement, and the contradictory 
statement of the person charged, although not made on oath. Such a 
statement, when satisfactorily proved, is quite as good evidence in proof of the 


(1) Lakhu Shah, (1894) P. R. No. 27; 
Padatn Singh, (1930) A. 490. 

(2) Act II of 1886, ss. 10, 11. 18 (2). 

(3) Cf. ss. 197, 198. 199 and 200. 

(4) Aidrus Saheb, I M. H. C. R. 38. 


(5) E.g., ss. 197-199, 200. 

(6) Ross, 6 M. H. C. R. 342 ; Niaz Alt, 5 
A. 17, overruled in Ghulet, 7 A. 44 ; Hita 
S’and Ojha, 10 C. W. N. 1099. 

(7) S. 4. Act I of 1872. 
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charge as the incriminatory statement of a person charged with any other offence, 
and on precisely the same ground that it is an admission of the accused person 
inconsistent with his innocence. 1 


1981. Of course, in the case of a witness making contradictory statements 
the Court is justified in convicting the accused, without finding as to which 
of the statements made by him is false. 2 But such a finding is only unneces¬ 
sary in cases in which the two statements are so contradictory that one of them 
must be necessarily false. If, for instance, a witness were to depose that he 
saw A at a certain place and afterwards he were to swear that he did not see 
him there, the two statements are so contradictory that one of them must be neces¬ 
sarily false, and both of them cannot be possibly true. But if, suppose a witness 
were to swear that he saw A riding a grey pony and then he were to say that he was 
riding a black pony, the two statements are undoubtedly contradictory, but they 
are not necessarily both false, nor is even one of them necessarily so. In such a 
case the accused could not be convicted on the strength of the contradictory state¬ 
ments. The Code of Criminal Procedure only could con template a case of such direct 
contradictions. Indeed, the illustration given certainly presents such a case. A 
stated before the Magistrate that he had seen B hit C with a club. Before the 
Sessions Court, he stated that B never hit C. 3 Here one of the two statements 
must be necessarily false, for both of them cannot be possibly true. 


1982. It may not be possible to establish the falsehood of any one of the 
two statements, but it is quite apparent that one of them is necessarily false. As 
such it was not necessary for A’s conviction to establish which of the contradictory 
statements was false. The Procedure Code does not lay down a general rule, nor 
indeed could it do so, for the question is not one of procedure but sufficiency of evi¬ 
dence, upon which no general rule can be formulated. The contrary held by 
Straight, J., that in such a case “ the charge must not only allege which of such 
statements is false, but the prosecutor must be prepared with confirmatory evidence, 
independent of the other contradictory statement to establish the falsity of that 
which is impeached as untrue,’ 4 was based upon no sound principle and has 
been since overruled. 5 But, of course, as Holroyd, J., remarked: "Although 
you may believe that on one or the other occasion the prisoner swore what was not 
true, it is not a necessary consequence that he committed perjury, for there are 
cases in which a person might very honestly and conscientiously believe and swear 
to a particular fact from the best of his recollection and belief and from other circum¬ 
stances at a subsequent time being convinced that he was wrong, and swear to the 
reverse without meaning to swear falsely either time. Again, if a person swears 
one thing at one time and another at another, you cannot convict, where it is not 
possible to tell which is the true, and which is the false.” 6 This is only possible 
where the two statements are so irreconcilably contradictory that if the one state¬ 
ment is true, the other statement must be necessarily false, " for unless the two 
contradictory statements are so absolutely opposed as to exclude the possibility of 
any other hypothesis than that of the prisoner’s guilt, there can be no conviction 
upon an alternative charge.” 7 In such a case, it may be that both the statements 
were false, but it must be shown that both of them could not be possibly true.” "It 
is possible, indeed, that the first statement may have been false through an error 
or mistake, which has been corrected bysubsequent information, and that the second 
contradicts the first because it contains the truth which had come to the knowledge 
of the party in the meantime.” 8 In such a case the two statements, though 


(1) Ross, 6 M. H. C. R. 342. 

(2) S. 236 (h), Cr. P. C., Form No. 28 (4), 

Sch. 2, Cr. P. C.; Bharma Ningappa, 11 B. 

702, F. B. ; Mir Afzal, (1883) P. R. No. 20; 

Sohan Singh, (1888) P. R. No. 32; Harnam 

Singh, (1890) P. R. No. 27 ; Santa Singh 

(1899) P. R. No. 3 ; Dad, (1901) P. R. No 21 ; 

and cases cited under s. 193. 
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(5) Ghulet, 7 A. 44. 

(6) Jackson, 1 Lewis C. C. 270. 

{"7) Ghulet, 7 A. 44; Nathu Sheikh, 10 
L. 405. 
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contradictory, are not “intentionally” so, and a conviction under section 193 of 
the Code may not then be possible, having regard to the terms of that section (s. 193). 

1983. The falsity of a statement must then be established, but it may be 
established directly or indirectly, as much by the evidence of witnesses, as by the 
contradictory statements of the accused. In each case it must be considered whether 
the particular evidence ottered is sufficient to induce a belief in the truth of the 
contradictory statement or direct testimony. 1 

1984. Falsehood must be Intentional.—Knowledge and belief by a party 
in the falsity of his statement is essential. 2 Indeed, such knowledge and belief 
is the very essence of criminality. For if a person did not know the truth, and 
made a statement respecting matters which he believed to be true., he could not be 
convicted, for that may at most amount to mistake due to ignorance or defective 
observation. This raises the question of intention. For a person knowingly making 
false statement does so “ intentionally.” And the question of intention raises 
the question of materiality, for though*’ “ materiality may not be essential to the 
offence, but it must be taken into consideration in arriving at the intention with 
which the false statement was made.” 3 So Scotland, C.J., observed that though 
materiality of the subject-matter of the statement is not a substantial part of the 
offence of giving false evidence, still “ in deciding whether or not it was intentional, 
the jury would have to consider whether or not the subject-matter of the statement 
were material to the result of the proceeding, inasmuch as, if that subject-matter 
were wholly immaterial, they might well attribute the statement to indifference or 
carelessness on the part of the prisoner. 

1985. This subject will be found further discussed under section 192 (§§ 2000, 
2010-2015). 

1986. Three Degrees of Knowledge.—The section deals with three 

degrees of knowledge : (a) a statement known to be false, (b) a statement believed to 
be false, and (c) a statement not believed to be true. A statement false to the 
knowledge of the maker requires no comment. It is the most flagrant instance of 
perjury which could be attributed to no other intention than the perversion of 
Justice. The question whether a certain statement was known to be false to the 
maker is one of fact, which nust be decided on the proved circumstances of each 
case. The falsity must be known to the maker at the time of the making of the 
statement, for otherwise it may be that he believed in his statement at the time he 

v 

made it, its falsehood being revealed to him afteiwards when it was past recall. 
Knowledge is cognition and cognition implies conscious knowledge of facts. Such 
consciousness may arise from observation, or inference, but in either case it is knowl¬ 
edge if the consciousness was of the phenomenon called a fact. Where the repre¬ 
sentation of the phenomenon is not complete, there may be still consciousness 
of its existence, but it is a consciousness not directly arising from it, but one which 
arises from other facts contributing to the completion of cognition. 

1987. These facts are in this connection spoken of as human experience 
A person A may know that B hit C, but he may not know the weapon he struck him 
with. But he knows that A was in the habit of carrying a stick, and he knows that 
it is a handy weapon. He is asked with what weapon the assault was made and he 
replies, with a stick. Here the speaker did not know that B had hit C with a stick, 
for he had not seen him striking with a stick. The knowledge of a stick 
in such case implies visual perception of the stick, and so in many cases knowledge 
is synonymous with sensual perception. But it is not invariably so. For suppose 
B was seen getting into a room till then vacant, and C then entered it and then 
struck B. A saw both B and C enter the house after which B returned with a broken 
skull. Here A may truthfully say that he knew that C had hit B, though he had not 

(1) Ross, 6 M. H. C. R. 342. Lachmi Narain, 16 O. C. 81, 19 I. C. 712. 

(2) Muhammad Ishaq, 36 A. 362 ; Azibulla (3) Tukardm, (1862) 12 B. H. C. R. 234. 

v. Udoy Southal, 13 C. W. N. 422, 1 I. C. (4) Aidrus, 1 M. H. C. R. 38; Muhammed 

287 ; Baroda Kanta Sarkar, 30 I. C. (C.) 444 ; Ishaq, 36 A. 362. 
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seen him hitting the latter. But his knowledge though inferential is knowledge, 
though it may have been mistaken. For D may have entered the room by the back¬ 
door unobserved by A and hit B. In such a case, A’s statement though false does not 
constitute false evidence, for it lacks the element of criminality, namely, knowledge 
or belief in its falsehood. But for the purpose of judging this, law has to look into 
his mind. It has to see what was passing therein at the time he made the incrimi¬ 
nating statement—could it be deception or delusion. Did he believe in his words 
or were they spoken with no faith in them ? Such a case may present some difficulty 
for it may be a matter of double inference ; inference on the part of the Judge 
or the jury as to what was then in the mind of the accused, inference by the accused 
upon which his knowledge or belief was based. 


1988. But such inference is in both cases capable of analysis and judicial 
determination. It must, however, be based not upon the standard of a hypotheti¬ 
cally prudent or reasonable man, but upon the standard of the accused. In short, 
the question is not what under the circumstances the accused as a reasonable man 
should have believed, but what he, as a reasonable or unreasonable man,did actually 
believe. If he was hasty in drawing conclusions, reckless in thought, the Court 
could not punish him for his haste or recklessness for he is to be tried for perjury 
and not for blundering reason. But there is a limit to such blundering beyond 
which the tendency of the Court is to hold blundering highly improbable. Perjury 
then begins and blundering ends. So it has been held that the making of a false 
statement, without knowledge as to whether the subject-matter of the statement 
is false or not, is legally a giving of false evidence. 1 Where, therefore, the prisoner 
Echan Miah who had had a long feud with the complainant, one day reported to the 
police that the latter had committed theft of his cloth, two cups and a pair of jars. 
The police searched the complainant’s house and recovered a cloth, two cups and 
a pair of jars which Echan Miah and his witness swore to as being his stolen property. 
It was proved that the cloth bore the dhobi mark of the complainant, and the cups 
and jars were similarly proved to belong to him. It was held that Echan Miah had 
intentionally given false evidence in falsely swearing to the identity of the property, 
and as to his witnesses “ they made the false statement, having in all probability, 
no knowledge whatever on the subject, one w r av or the other.” Their offence was 
nevertheless, held to be of giving false evidence under the law, as they could not 
have believed what they deposed to be true. 2 


1989. Abetment of Giving False Evidence. —One person instigating 
another to make a false statement may not be guilty of giving false evidence, 
but he will be guilty of the abetment of that offence. But in order to hold a man 
liable for abetment, it must be shown not merely that he instigated the making of 
a statement, but also that it should be made falsely. 3 * * It is abetment equally 
whether the abettor instigates another to make a false statement or to suppress a 
true statement. A person asking a witness to suppress certain facts in giving his 
evidence would thus be guilty of abetment under this section. A So another who 
had instigated a witness to say that a certain person when arrested was found 
standing in a certain place which was not true, was held to have abetted an offence 
under this section. 8 So where a person falsely personated another witness, the 
scribe of a document and swore having as such written it, persons who set him up as 
the true scribe and thus cause him to give evidence as such, are guilty of abetment. 6 

192. Whoever causes any circumstance to exist, or makes any false 

Fabricating false entry . an y ]? ook or record, or makes any document 
evidence. containing a false statement, intending that such cir¬ 

cumstance, false entry or false statement may appear 
n evidence in a judicial proceeding, or in a proceeding taken by law before 


(1) Echan Miah, 2 W. R. 47. 

(2) Echan Miah, 2 W. R. 47. To the same 

effect, 1 Hawk, P. C. c. 69, s. 6; Mawhey, 6 

T. R. 619 (637); Schlrssinger, 17 L. J. (M. C.) 

29. 


(3) Nim Chand Mookerjee, 20 W. R. 41 . 

(4) Andy Chetty, 2 M. H. C. R. 438. 

(5) Rawji, (1893) B. U. C. 632. 

(6) Chundi Churn Nath, 8 W. R. 5. 
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a public servant as such, or before an arbitrator, and that such circumstance 
false enrty or false statement, so appearing in evidence, may cause anv 
person who in such proceeding is to form an opinion upon the evidence 
to entertain an erroneous opinion touching any point material to the result 
of such proceeding, is said “to fabricate false evidence.” 

Illustrations . 

. puts jewels into a box belonging to Z, with the intention fh 0 + +v, v 

lh " “»»* *0 b. co„vSi h 3 S31. Th S' 

r^'A's justice!" tbjsssaratcss-" ,ine * - 

a letter in’imi'tation ° f ,. CausingZ to be convicted of a criminal conspiracy, writes 

[Public servant— s. 21. Documents. 29. 

Judicial Proceeding —s. 4 (m), Cr. P. C.] 

first r1r!fn°r) hv Sf' l °f° US r Law —™s section has been extended since it was 

first drafted by the Law Commissoners,* by the addition of the words “ or makes 
any false entry m any book or record or makes any document containing a false 
statement after the words any circumstance to exist.” The section has been 
( rawn in the light of observations of the English Law Commissioners who approved 
the language of the Code and had adopted it in framing their own draft Code. 2 3 4 As 
to this section the Commissioners remarked that the essence of the offence may be 
the deceit put upon the Court without any intention of injustice to another as in 
le i us ra ion (c). But the authors remarked : ” We do not propose to punish 

a person or abricating evidence with the view of escaping punishment, unless he 
also contemplated some injury to others as likely to be produced by the evidence so 
fabricated. If A stabs Z and in order to escape detection, disposes Z’s body in such 
a manner as is likely to lead a jury to think the death accidental, we do not propose 
to punish A as the fabricator of false evidence.”* But this is not the view taken 
of the section which has been held to apply to a fabrication apart from the question 
o injury, dishonesty or fraud as those concepts are understood in the Code. 5 

,, 1991. Principle.—This section is generally worded, and applies to any 

cncumstances whether it is caused by forgery or fraud, if its object was to supply 
false data upon which the Court might be misled into giving an erroneous decision, 
ouching any point material to the result of the proceeding. The object of all these 
sections is the same to purge the Courts of all extraneous influences, and to assure 
the proper administration of justice. The offence does not depend upon the question 

of injury, nor does it require the presence of dishonesty or fraud, apart from the 
fraud involved m imposing on the Court. 

4t Meaning of Words.—“ Whoever causes any circumstance to exist" : 

Whoever would include an accused person in a case. If, therefore, he is charged 
for selling adulterated ghee and he produces a false sample as passed by the health 
officer, he would be guilty under this section. 6 The words “ causes any circum 
stances to exist are not so general as the doing of anything. The words imply an 
effect produced due to the agency of the accused. "Or makes any entry , etc. 
These words were only added to make the meaning of " any circumstance ” more 

explicit. Intending that such circumstance . may appear in evidence," which 

means that the circumstance must be intended and not innocuous, and the result 
intended must be to injure some one through the innocent agency of the Court. 

41 Judicial proceeding or in a proceeding taken . before a public servant 


(1) Cl. 189. 

(2) Art. 119, page 62, 5th Rep; Cf. 2nd Rep. 
on the Code, s. 136. 

(3) 2nd Rep., s. 136. 

( 4 ) NoteG. 


(5) Mazhar Husain, 5 A. 553; MirEkbar Ali 

6 C. 482. 

(6) Bhagirath, 57 A. 403; following Rama> 
46 B. 317 contra Ram Khilawan, 28 A. 705 
dissented from. 
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'‘Judicial proceeding” has been defined in section 4 (m) of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure and ” public servant,” by section 21 of the Code. The teim “ judicial 
proceeding” will have to be explained at some length (§ 2001). "Or before an 
arbitrator ,” who is a judge appointed by the consent of parties, and who, therefore, 
requires the same protection. It includes one or more panchas appointed by parties 
for the settlement of a matter in controversy between them. "To entertain an 
erroneous opinion ,” which means not merely a passing observation, but a definite 
order, or judgment though it may not be final. That opinion must be erroneous 
on a material point. In this respect the fabricator of false evidence enjoys an 
additional immunity not vouchsafed to a witness. Where, therefore, a document 
is produced which enables the Court to form not an erroneous but a correct opinion 
the person producing it cannot be held guilty of this offence. 1 


1993. What is Fabricating False Evidence. —Though the offence of 
. fabricating false evidence is closely allied to the more general 

( ) a s ty. offence defined in the last section, still it presents some 

distinguishing features which have to be noticed. The offence here defined contains 
five principal ingredients : ( i) There must be the causing of any circumstance to 
exist, or making any false entry in any book or record, or making any document 
containing a false statement ; (u) it must be with the intention that it may appear 
in evidence ; (in) such evidence must be before a judge, arbitrator or public servant 
and (iv) that it may cause him to entertain an erroneous opinion, (v) upon any 
material point. A person who gives false evidence in Court makes a false statement, 
with what intention it is immaterial, but intention in the case of the fabricator is 
all in all. Again, while the question of materiality and the effect of his evidence 
in Court is immaterial in the case of a perjurer, they are two essential elements 
in the constitution of his crime. This difference is due to the different circumstances 
in which the offences of the two are committed. The one gives evidence in facie 
curice, in respect to which the Court demands that whatever he shall state shall 
be truth. The other perpetrates his crime behind the back of the Court. In his 
case, therefore, the question of materiality is material. In fact, but for the safe¬ 
guards here presented, a person charged with fabricating evidence may incur the 
penalty for fabricating false evidence, though his act may have caused no injury 
and may indeed never have been intended to be used as evidence. So it has been 
held that the preparation of a false balance sheet does not amount to an offence 
under the last section, 2 and a fortiori it would not be an offence under this section. 3 
The question of falsity is one of fact, already considered, but the intention 
to impose on the Court is then a cardinal element in the composition of the 
crime. 


1994. A person may fabricate false accounts and he may, for so doing, incur 

Preparation- At- P ena ^y provided by other sections of the Code. But 

tempt. unless his fabrication was accompanied by the intention 

of using the fabricated accounts in Court, he could not be 
convicted under this section. There may be no proceedings actually pending in 
Court—they may not have been even instituted, but the offence would be complete 
as soon as there is fabrication with that intention. 4 The fabrication here made 
punishable is the causing of any circumstance to exist, or making any false entry, 
or false statement in a document. It thus excludes all acts merely constituting 
preparation or attempt. If, for instance, intending to sue one on a forged bond, 
one purchases a stamp paper in the name of his intended debtor, that fact alone 
is said to fall short of an attempt ; it is said to be only an act in preparation for which 
the Code prescribes no penalty. 3 But if even a word had been written on the 
stamp, the attempt, it is said, would have been complete, for then something would 


(1) Badri Prasad, 40 A. 35. (4) Mula, 2 A. 105. 

(2) Moss, 16 A. 88; such a case would now (5) Ramsarun Chowbey, 4 N. W. P H (' 

be met by s. 477-A. R 46 

(3) Cf. ill. (b). 
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have been done towards the commission of an offence 
that offence. 1 
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which is the essence of 


1995. As Turner, J., puts it: “The endorsement of the stamp vendor forms 
no part of the document which, it may be assumed, it was the intention of the person 
who procures the endorsement to make on the face of the stamp-paper. The offence 
of forgery had, therefore, not proceeded beyond the stage of preparation.” 2 But 
the facts which that learned Judge had to deal with were exactly identical, and still 
the accused was convicted for fabrication. “ The object of the endorsement, made 
by the vendor of a stamp is to afford proof of the person to whom it is sold ; and in 
suits brought on documents written on stamp-paper, it is the usual course, when 
the execution of the document is denied, to advert to the endorsement and to the 
stamp-vendor s memory assisted by the endorsement as evidence of the person to 
whom the stamp was sold, and, therefore, as evidence of the probability that the 
document was made by the person by whom the paper was procured.” 3 He then 
went on to add that in the earlier case the accused was held not guilty of forgery, 

ut . e question whether he could not have been convicted of an offence under this 
section was neither raised nor considered. His view then was that the purchase of 
stamp in the name of another person with the intention of committing forgery 
constitutes fabrication, for which the accused may be justifiably convicted. This view 
has since been followed by another Judge of the same Court, 4 though no doubt, 
it leaves the accused, no locus pcenitentice , 5 but then as the section is worded it 
is difficult to see how any other view is possible. 

1996. A person who purchases a stamp-paper in the name of another does 
abet the making of a false statement on any document, and if it is accompanied by 
the intention to forge a bond thereon, he could not but possess the intention to use 
it in evidence in a judicial proceeding, for he must know that such a proceeding is 
inevitable. It will certainly help to form an erroneous opinion concerning the debtor’s 
indebtedness to him, which is a point material to the result of the suit. The 
question, however, remains, is the endorsement of a document within the meaning of 
the Code. It is, if it is “ intended to be used or which may be used as evidence of that 
matter. 6 An endorsement of the name of the purchaser is not necessary 
under the Indian Stamp Act. 7 But it is provided for by the rules made by the 
Local Governments under section 74 of the Act. And the object is undoubtedly 
to prevent fraudulent manipulation of deeds. 

1997. In such cases the act of the accused was intended to use in the Court 


T . .. an instrument for ini urine: another. But miury to another 

Injury. 1S not a component part of the offence. For a person may 

fabricate a document to screen himself from punishment, in 
which case he commits the offence without intending to injure anybody. So where 
a certain Municipality prosecuted a person for building without permission, and he 
pleaded permission, for which the accused, a Municipal clerk, was called upon to 
produce the papers, who finding them misled, forged the orders called 
for and produced them in Court. The original orders were subsequently 
discovered ; lie was thereupon prosecuted and the Court held his offence to fall 
under this section. 8 In another case, the accused altered the date of an instrument 
so as to bring it within time for registration, and the Court held that, though in the 
absence of dishonesty or fraud, the offence did not constitute forgery, still it amounted 
to an offence under this section. 9 


1998. The section strikes at a fraud practised on the Courts, and the fabri¬ 
cation of documents is but one mode in which it may be practised. The causation 
of any circumstance with that intention is sufficient to constitute the offence. Where 
the accused, intending to implicate their enemy, secreted some stolen railway pins 

(1) Ramsarun Chowbey, 4 N.W.P.H.C.R. 46. (6) S. 29. 

(2) Mula, 2 A. 105. (7) Act II of 1899, s. 74. 

(3) lb, ( 3 ) Muzhar Husain, 5 A. 553. 

(4) Durgacharan Gir, 25 A. 75. (9) Mir Ekbar Ali, 6 C 182. 

(5) Dhundi, 8 A. 304; Cf. MacCrea, 15 A. 173. 
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in his fields and godown, they were held to be guilty both of an offence under this 
section as well as one under section 414, because the accused intended that their 
enemy might be convicted on the strength of his being found in possession of stolen 
pins. 1 The same view was taken in another case in which the accused had dug a 
hole intending to place salt therein in order that the discovery of the salt so placed 
might be used in evidence against his enemy in a judicial proceeding. But in this 
case as the accused had done no more than dug a hole, he was convicted only of an 
attempt. 2 The same view was taken in another case in which the accused who 
were informers to the police of possession of illicit salt by a person, who was their 
enemy, accompanied the Police Inspector as he went to make a seaich canjing 
concealed on their person a quantity of illicit salt in two earthen vessels, but 
which they could not deposit into the house, before their own apprehension. 3 

1999. Intended Use in Judicial Proceeding. —The causing of a circum¬ 
stance or the making of a false entry or statement in a document must be intended 
to be produced as evidence in a judicial proceeding, or in a legal proceeding before a 
public servant, or before an arbitrator. Since the gist of the ofience lies in the 
intended use in a judicial proceeding, it follows that it is not necessary that the 
judicial proceeding should have been pending at the time of fabrication. All that 
is necessary is that such proceedings were imminent and the document in question 
was intended to be used in such a proceeding. 4 5 The intention to produce it, as 
such, must be proved by the prosecution. For it is an integral part of the offence. 
The intention must be to produce it as evidence and that evidence must be before 
the Court, or other public servant, or arbitrator as stated in the section. Now, as 
it is there pointed out, not only must it appear as evidence, but it must be evidence 
upon a point material to the result of the proceeding in which it was intended 
to appear. 

2000. In short, it must appear not merely as evidence, but as material 
.. evidence in the case. There can then, of course, be no 

muiihio FviHprfrp fabrication, if it is not even admissible as evidence, for 

unless it is so admitted it is not evidence, much less 
material evidence which the section requires. This excludes the fabrication of 
documents which are anyhow inadmissible in evidence. Police-diaries furnish an 
apt illustration of this rule. Entries made therein by police-officers are 
inadmissible in evidence. They may be false and intended to be used as 
evidence, but being inadmissible as such, their author cannot be punished 
under this section. So where a police-officer who had suppressed a document 
entrusted to him to forward to his superior officer, made a false entry in his official 
diary that the document in question had been so forwarded, intending that, if he 
were prosecuted under the Police Act, for suppressing it, such entry might be used 
as evidence in his behalf to prove that he had so forwarded it, it w r as held 
that since the entry was not admissible on his behalf, though contrary to his inten¬ 
tion, it might have been used against him, the accused could not be convicted for 
fabricating it under this section. 8 This case was followed in another case of the 
same Court in which it was pointed out that the fact that the special Police Diary 
is admissible in evidence to refresh the writer's memory, that alone did not render 
them material evidence, or indeed any evidence of any date, fact or statement 
therein contained. 6 Similarly, a false statement in the recital of title to property 
in a document, when not admissible in evidence against the person against whose 
interest such statement was made, furnishes no ground for a conviction under this 
section. 7 


(1) Rameshar Rai, 1 A. 379. r.;., 

(2) Nunda, 4 N. W. P. H. C. R. 133. 

(3) Soondur Puinaick, 3'Wj;R. .59. 

(4) Gobind, 45 B. 668; R ajar am, 22 Bom. L. 

R. 1229. * .v, 

(5) Gauri Shankar , 6 A. 42; overruled on a 
different point in Nand Kishora> 19 A. 305, 
followed in Zakir Husain, 21 A, 159. 

(6) Zakir Husain, 21 A, 159; following 


Mannu, 19 A. 390, F. B.; Gauri Shankar, 
6 A. 42. 

(7) Chandra Kumar Missir, 2 C. L. J. 46; 
Mhd Kajim Ali v. Jarabdi, 46 C. 986 ; Gauri 
Shankar, 6 A. 42; Zakir Husain, 21 A. 159; Fazl 
Ahmad, (1914) P. R. 1, 23 I. C. 696; contra 
Canta Sarkar, 30 I. C. (C.) 444; Atnolak Ram, 
(1918) P. L. R. 56, 43 I. C. 429. 
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2001. 


In many ot the above cases the document might be admissible in some 

(iii) Evidence in P roceedln g; but the section requires that it should have 
Judicial Proceeding. been intended to be used as evidence in a judicial proceeding 

even be bmmdTo^niw P r ,° ceedin G 111 wbich a wd "ess may be examined, and may 
administer an oath 1 ■ ' '* Questions, but as the person examining him cannot 

~ J ud g. c ls le gally empowered to administer oath make his proceed- 
the administn'tiIn ^ ° ldc !' tC be i udlcial the y must relate in some way to 

auTanothcfor' t’lro 1 2 3 * 5 6 7 ° b j ert of d is to determine a jural relation between one person 
but even a S ° P cr>onb : or between him and the community generally; 

For instance ^ Snh R^'T- 101 ^ S ! 1Ch an ° bject in view > is not actin g judically> 
whether hp chnnM " . e g lstlar ma ^ ln g an inquiry for the purpose of determining 

a document presented to him for registration, has not 

for registration re cltlon > between parties arising out of the document presented 
registration. His proceedings are, therefore, not judicial. 

limitprWnn \ ^ 1C v^ C i^ bstrar ° n a PP ca ^ though he takes evidence, has the same 
H^ hinnh- 11011 i dlScharge * Hls P roc eedings are consequently not also judicial. 
Hprh or o.7 a ; lal0 S° us one by the Registrar of a High Court as to whether a 
re r er SU orc lnate has done his duty properly. In such cases, the inquiring 

hi • nrnr P° s ^ e . ss of the attributes of a Judge, but that alone does not convert 
thnt^Q C V^ llU o jnduial proceedings. As West, J., remarked: “A provision 
} <ir lcu ar officer may, for particular purposes, be deemed a Court, does not 
• c tln ox cn^ion of that provision so as by inference to produce a group of rules 

F \ VlU 7 t lG g f” eral s X stem -" 6 Th c definitions of the “ Court ” in the Indian 
cuk( . c or of judicial proceeding" in the Procedure Code, must then be 
regarded as framed for the limited purposes of those Acts, and could not be extended 

e -X on( r , 011 e g 1 T ^ 1 c na ? ;e SC() pe. So the investigation made by a police-officer 
un er lapter XIV of the Procedure Code, is not a judicial proceeding, nor does 
ns examination of witnesses in the course of such proceeding under section 161 
cons 1 u e evidence taken at any stage of a judicial proceeding. 8 Indeed, it 
was a one ime even held that a Magistrate taking down the statement of a witness 
under section 164 of the Procedure Code in a case exclusively triable bv the Court 
o Sessions in which he had no jurisdiction to make preliminary inquiry, could 
. e saic o :>e conducting a judicial proceeding 9 though this is a view which has 
since een overruled by the Legislature, and such examination can now no longer 
eregar ec as otherwise than judicial. 10 The preliminary examination of a complain- 

an y a Magistrate before deciding to take action on his complaint is a judicial 

proceeding, because it is a proceeding directed by law, 11 and more so because it is 

a proceeding in which the Magistrate had to determine the jural relation between 
him and the person accused. 


f fu same vaew must be taken cf a magisterial inquiry under s. 144 

ot the Procedure Code, 12 or of an inquiry into the conduct of a pleader under 
e Legal Practitioners' Act. 13 In such cases, the term means ncthing more nor less 


(1) S. 4 (m), Cr. P. C. 

(2) General Clauses Act (X of 1897), s. 3 
(36). 

(3) Kasim Khan, 7 C. 121, F. B, 

^ te P hen ' Di g* Cr. L., Art. 148. 

(5) Per West, J.. i n Tulja, 12 B. 36 (42). 

(\>) Ju 9 

(7) S. 3, Act I of 1872: Tulja, 12 B, 36. 

(o) Ismail, 11 B. 659; contra Soondur 


Putnaick, 3 W. R. 59, in which no reasons are 
given for holding otherwise. 

(9) Bharma, 11 B. 702, F. B. 

(10) S. 164, Expl., Cr. P. C.; Alagu Kone, 
16 M. 421 ; Suppa Tevan, 29 M. 89. 

(11) Mata Dayal, 4 N. W. P. H. C. R. 6. 

(12) Tirunarasimha, 19 M. 18. 

(13) Kotha Subbachetti, 6 M. 252. 
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than a step taken by the Court in the course of the administration of justice in 
connection with a pending case. 1 In this case, a bailiff had been, at the beginning 
of the day, solemnly affirmed once for all, to speak the truth as to the service of 
summonses in all the cases coming before the Court that day, still it was held that 
though the witness had been so sworn, and the names ot the cases in the day’s list 
had not mentioned when the affirmation w r as administered, still he was liable under 
section 193 for making a false statement, because the oath was considered to have 
been made in a stage of a judicial proceeding. 2 Here the proceeding was judicial, 
though the mode of conducting it was irregular. 


2004. But there are cases in which the proceedings can by no means be a nsi- 
dered judicial. Such would be the case where a Magistrate makes an inquiry within 
the province of the police, as where he makes an inquiry to trace the writer of an 
anonymous communication charging certain persons with murder, but not with the 
object of ascertaining the truth of the accusation. 3 The same view has been 
taken in Bombay where an inquiry made by a Magistrate to bring to punishment 
two writers of a scandalous petition against his predecessor, was similarly con¬ 
strued. 4 So where a Sub-divisional Magistrate made a preliminary inquiry under 
the directions of the District Magistrate with a view to ascertain whether there was 
a prima facie case against a police-officer wdth a view to sanctioning his prosecution, 
the Madras High Court held the proceedings to be departmental and not judicial, 
so that a witness examined in such an inquiry could not be punished for giving 
false evidence. 5 So where the Telegraph authorities having had a claim made 
against them by the heir of a deceased employee, referred it to the District Judge 
for verification, and he thereupon inquired into his claim and examined witnesses, 
his proceedings were held to be non-judicial. 6 

2005. In cases other than judicial, properly so called, sometimes the Legis¬ 
lature expressly declares certain proceedings to be judicial. They will then be 
so regarded whatever may be their nature and character. For instance, proceedings 
under section 12 and Chapter IV of the Income Tax Act have been expressly so 
declared, 7 and so are proceedings before a Coroner. 


2006. It has been already stated that a document might be fabricated 
against a future judicial proceeding. Such was the case of the accused who being 
a yearly tenant of the complainant’s got a rent note prepared for a period of four 
years and had it registered without complainant's knowledge. It w r as held that since 
the note contained an admission against the interest of the accused it was admissible 
on his behalf and as it had been prepared against a likely suit for ejectment, the 
accused was punishable under s. 193. 8 


2007. The section is not, however, confined to a judicial proceeding, 

for it applies equally to a “ proceeding taken by law r before 

before a Public Serv- ? j**i • j• • i ,i . . , ^ _ 

ant. judicial or non-judicial, the section requires that they should 

be legal and authorized by law. This is especially necessary in 

the case of the proceedings of a public servant, for his proceedings are as varied 

as his duties, all of which do not enjoy the same legal protection. For 

instance, a forest-officer is a public servant,® and as such he is empowered to hold 

an inquiry into forest offence and in the course of such inquiry to receive and record 

evidence. 10 Where, therefore, the accused, a lessee of forest-revenues, in concert 

with his agent fabricated false accounts for production before the Forest Inspector, 

and the latter thereupon prosecuted them for fabricating false accounts for producing 

in a proceeding taken by law before a public servant as such, it was held that it did 

not amount to an offence under this section, the reason given being that the 


(1) Venkatachelam, 2 M. H. C. R. 43. 

(2) lb. 

(3) Bykunt Nath Banerjee, 5 W. R. 72. 

(4) Jibhai Vaja, 11 B. H. C. R. 11. 

(5) Venkataramanna, 23 M. 233. 


(6) Chait Ram, 6 A. 103. 

(7) S. 371, Act II of 1886. 

(8) Rajaram, 22 Bom. L. R. 1229. 

(9) S. 72, Forest Act (VII of 1878). 

(10) S. 71 (d), Forest Act (VII of 1878). 
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empowered by law to hold an investigation, and take evidence in 
by way of investigation being provided for and regulated by law, the statiment 

aid before him, though false, would not be false evidence fabricated so as to expose 
the fabricator to the penalties” of s. 193.’ P 


2008. But where the accused in order to save an estate from forfeiture 
made a false entry of rent received in a public book kept byhimforjthe purposeof 
informing the Collector as to the rents which had been paid into the Collectorate 
and as to what estate the rents were in arrear, so that he might take steps to enforce 
payment s was held that his offence was rather one under this section than under 
s. 466 under which he had been convicted. 2 Under this clause, then all that is 
necessary is that the proceeding should be “ taken by law ” and that it should 
be before a public servant. The term “ public servant,” has been, cf course, used 
here in the same sense in which it has been elsewhere defined, 3 and proceedings 
taken by law before him must refer to all legal proceedings, or such proceedings 
which tie took m accordance with the provisions of law. 

2009. Lastly, the section refers in the same breath to proceedings taken 

Arbitrator’s Pro- ^ e ^ ore an arbitrator. An arbitrator is really a judge appointed 

ceeding. be the consent of parties to adjudicate upon a matter in 

. . controversy between them. As such, his proceedings are 

essentially judicial, and they are, therefore, necessarily entitled to the same 
protection. 


2010. Fabrication on a Material Point. —Two other ingredients are still 

required to complete the offence. In the first place, the 
* v Materiali ty fabricated evidence must be material to the issue, and in the 

en ia * second place, it must be such as to lead the Court or officer 

. concerned to form an erroneous opinion touching any material 
point. Of course, if the fabrication is of a material evidence, it is likely to lead to the 
ormation of an erroneous opinion on a material point. Otherwise the mere foim- 
ation of an erroneous opinion is not enough to complete the crime, if the erroneous 
opinion was on a point not material to the case. The question whether a piece of 
evidence was or was not material in a case must depend upon the circumstances 
of each case. Where, for instance, the vendee had purchased a plot, correctly 
described by boundaries, but which was wrongly numbered in his sale-deed as 
“ 10” which he, after the registration of the document altered to “272,” it 
was held that the alteration was innocuous, as it was not intended to confuse the 
identity of the property sold, which was otherwise sufficiently described. The 
alteration, had, indeed, brought the deed in accordance with the fact, and the 
accused could not, therefore, be convicted under s. 196, which must be read with this 
section. 4 In another case, the accused had made a hole in the wall of his own house, 
broken open a box belonging to his uncle of whom he was the next heir and 
removed the contents, to which he believed himself entitled, but as to which there 
was a dispute. His object in making the hole and forcing the box was to make it 
appear that the removal had been the act of thieves from the outside. He was 
tried for criminal misappropriation and fabricating false evidence, but it was held 
that he had committed no offence and that, inasmuch as there was no report to the 
police and no inquiry, he could not be charged with the fabricating of evidence under 
this section. 5 

2011. Where a patwari, knowing that certain documents were forged, 
made entries in his papers corresponding to, and based on, those documents, it was 
held that he had committed no offence under this section as he had made true 
entries of false facts, not false entries or false statements of true facts. 6 So in 


(1) Per West, J., in Ramajirav, 12 B. H. C. 
R. 1. 

(2) Per Garth, C. J., and Field, J., in 
Juggun Lall, 7 C. L. R. 356. 

(3) S. 21. 


(4) Per Mahmud, J., in Fateh, 5 A. 217 , 

followed, per the same Judge, in Jiwanana, 

5 A. 221. 

(5) Thewa Ram, 10 C. L. R. 187 

(6) Ramchand, (1890) P. R No. 26. 
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another case, the lessee executed a kcibuliut in favour of a landlord without his 
consent, in which he falsely recited that an agent of the former had agreed to 
give him the lease of which the document executed purported to be the kabuliat. 
It was held that the document was not a false document, though it contained a false 
recital. It was also added that there was the absence of criminal intent necessaiy 
to constitute the offence. 1 The accused, a pleader, presented his power-of-attorney 
in a Civil Court only signed by his client, but falsely attested by a witness. He was 
prosecuted under this section, but it was held that as the document which was no 
part of the evidence in the case could not be taken into consideration in deciding 
it, and as the essential ingredients required by this section were wanting, the 
conviction of the accused could not be sustained. 2 


English Law. 


2012. Material Facts. —Immateriality in false evidence is never a ground 

for exoneration. It is only under this section that the 
question of materiality is relevant in this country. But 
in England, where the law of perjury is different (§§ 1942-1944), materiality 
plays an important part both in false as well as fabricated evidence. English cases 
are, therefore, instructive, only so far as they throw any light on the construction 
of this section. The word “ material " there means evidence of such a nature 
as to affect in any way, directly or indirectly, the probability of anything 
to be determined by the proceeding or the credit of any witness ; and a fact may be 
material although evidence of its existence was improper)} admitted. 3 Hawkins 
says that he cannot find this matter anywhere thoroughly settled or debated, and, 
thereiore, shall leave it to every man’s own judgment which, from the consideration 
of the circumstances of each particular case, may generally, without any great 
difficulty, discern wnether the matter in which perjury is assigned were wholly 
impertinent, idle, and insignificant, or not, which seems to be the best rule for deter¬ 
mining whether it is punishable as perjury or not. 4 


2013. Under English Law*, facts affecting the credit of a witness in a case 
have always been held to be material. 5 So where the accused was indicted for 
selling beer without license, he falsely swore that he had not on a previous occasion 
when charged for the same offence authorized a plea of guilty to be put in, and that 
such a plea had been put in without his knowledge and against his will. It was held 
that as this statement affected the accused’s credit as a witness, it was material, 
and that he was rightly convicted of perjury. 6 

2014. The same view was upheld in another case in which the plaintiff had 
falsely denied his previous conviction in cross-examination. 7 In an indictment 
for bestiality, a witness falsely swore that the flap of the accused’s trousers was not 
unbuttoned, and that his trousers had no flap, it was held that the statement was 
material.® So a statement that A did not write certain words in the presence of 
B was held to be material, inasmuch as the presence of B might be as material as the 
writing of the words.® At the trial of A for perjury in an affidavit filed by him, his 
signature was proved, but there was no evidence that he swore to it. The accused 
falsely swore that A had sworn it before the taxing master. He was held to have 
perjured himself on a material point. 10 

2015. So on a trial of A t the accused, called to establish his alibi, falsely 
swore that he had seen A at a certain house at the time of the robbery, that he had 
lived therein for the last two years, and that he had never been absent therefrom 
more than two orthree nights together during that time. In fact, A had been confined 

(1) Jowahir Singh, (1894) P. R. No. 16. 

(2) Kailasum Putter . 5 M. H. C. R. 373. 

(3) Stephen’s Dig. Cr. L., Art. 148. So in 
Philip ots, 21 L. J. M. C. 18, the evidence 
given in respect to which perjury had been 
assigned was afterwards withdrawn, and 
was inadmissible, but it was held not to 
purge the false swearing. 

(4) 1 Hawk., P. C., c. 27, s. 8. 


(5) Overton, 2 Moo. C. C. 263; Phillpots, 
21 L. J. M. C. 18; Gibbon, 31 L. J. M. C. 98; 
M11any, 34 L. J. M. C. 111. 

(6) Batter, (1895) 1 Q. B. 797. 

(7) Lavey, 3 C. & K. 26. 

(8) Gardner, 2 Moo. C. C. 95. 

(9) Schleisnger, 10 Q. B. 670. 

(10) Alsop, 11 Cox. 264. 
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^ P" Son a whole y ear ou t of th ese two years. It was held that the second and third 
and that ma Jf ml as . ^ ndm S to render the first statement more credible 

enlfed •' Edwarf ™“t S'” 5 '' The W** "sked him his „a m I a„d he 

V a-a d ’ T° the P laintlff s question he denied his name to be “ Burnard ” 

and said tha. he was “ Edward ” only. The suit was dismissed. The accused was 

then indicted for perjury and it appeared that his real name was “ Burnard ” but 
tha. he had latterly been known as ‘‘Burnard Edward.” It was held that the 
accused s name was material as it had led the Judge to dismiss the action against 
m. This case shows that a point, howmuchsoever immaterial, may become 
material by its relation to the matter in issue. The question of materiality thus 
is always a question, the determination of which depends upon the facts and cfrcum- 

Burt e he°d-me C nf e ' ^ fa< j tlmm atenal in one case may become material in another. 
But the degree of materiality is not to be measured. If a question was circum- 

stantully material it is for the present purpose as material as one directly proving 

t e issue. 1 2 3 4 It would seem that the materiality may in some cases depend upon 

tlu. intention where for instance, the accused erroneously thought that the period 

tor obtaining the refund on a stamp was two months and so altered the date to 

bring it within time and the Court held him guilty though the period for refund was 


2016 . Immaterial Facts.— The same observation may perhaps be made of 

questions regarded as immaterial. Equivocal statements have always been regarded 
as immaterial in English Law. Where a witness, being asked whether a certain 
sum o money had not been paid for two things in controversy between the parties, 
he replied that it was, though in truth it had been paid for only one of them, by 
agreemen that statement was held to be insufficient to sustain a charge of perjury. 5 

o w ere the accused had been asked by a judge whether A brought certain number 
ot sheep from one town to another altogether, he replied that he had done so ; 
u it appeared that the sheep had been brought in two lots, it was held that the 
a se statement was immaterial, because the substance of the question was whether 
ie ad brought the sheep, and the manner of bringing them was only a circumstance. 5 
bo where A beat B with a stick, and C swore to it saying that A had 
rawn his dagger, and beaten and wounded B, C’s statement was held to be im¬ 
material on the ground that the only thing material was the beating. 7 On the trial 
of A for garrote robbery on B, the latter was asked whether he had not met A with 
^ on the previous evening and proposed to them to commit a burglary. B denied it, 
whereupon C was called and swore to it. B was then prosecuted, but his statement 
-sheld to be immaterial,® and so it was, because B’s conduct had nothing to do 
with A s offence. So in another case, the accused was prosecuted for assaulting 
.is wife, and a witness called for him falsely swore that he had seen the wife commit¬ 
ting adultery, of which he informed the husband. But the statement was held to be 
immaterial as affording no ground of legal justification for the assault.® 


2017. If the question of materiality is once settled the other question 
refered to in the section is not difficult of solution. For if the evidence was 
material to the issues and admissible, it may be presumed that the Court before 
whom it was tendered would entertain an erroneous opinion touching a material 
point. Of course, the section does not require that the Court should in fact have 
held such opinion. All it requires is that there should have been the possibility of 
its holding such opinion. It is not the actual mischief done, but the pitfall prepared 
that law reprehends and punishes. The Court trying one for perjury has then only 
to see if the Court was likely to go astray on the evidence produced. But this 
may sometimes raise a nice question. Suppose a person were to perpetrate a 


(1) Tyson, 37 L. J. M. C. 7. 

(2) Burnard Edward Mullany, 34 L. T. M. 

C. 111. J 

(3 ) Griepe, 12 Mad. 145; Rhodes, 2 Ld. 
Raym. 887. 

(4) Mohesh Chandra, 28 C. L. J. 213, 


471. C. 871. 

(5) 2 Roll. 42; 1 Hawk., P. C., c. 27, s. 8. 

(6) 1 Hawk. P. C., c. 27, s. 8. 

(7) Hetley, 97; 1 Hawk, P. C-, c. 27, s. 8. 

(8) Murray, 1 F. & F. 80. 

(9) Tate, 12 Cox. 7. 
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glaring forgery, which the Court was not likely to take into consideration in deciding 
the case in which it was filed, is he to escape, because of his clumsiness ? The 
solution of the question is to be found in the words of the section which looks to the 
intention of the accused, and not to the result. If he intended to influence the 
Court, it is enough, though his appliance may have been crude and clumsy. 

193. Whoever intentionally gives false evidence in any stage of a 
_ . judicial proceeding, or fabricates false evidence for 

evidence ment ° F ^ t * ie P ur P ose of being used in any stage of a judicial 

proceeding, shall be punished with imprisonment 
of either description for a term which may extend to seven years, and shall 
also be liable to fine; 

and whoever intentionally gives or fabricates false evidence in any 
other case, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for 
a term which may extend to three years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Explanation 1. — A trial before a Court-martial * * * is a judicial pro¬ 
ceeding. 

Explanation 2.—An investigation directed by law preliminary to a 
proceeding before a Court of Justice, is a stage of judicial proceeding, 
though that investigation may not take place before a Court of Justice. 

Illustration. 

A, in an enquiry before a Magistrate for the purpose of ascertaining whether Z ought 
to be committed for trial, makes on oath a statement which he knows to be false. As this 
enquiry is a stage of a judicial proceeding, A has given false evidence. 

Explanation 3.—An investigation directed by a Court of Justice accord¬ 
ing to law, and conducted under the authority of a Court of Justice, is a 
stage of a judicial proceeding, though that investigation may not take place 
before a Court of Justice. 


Illustration. 


A, in an enquiry before an officer deputed by a Court of Justice to ascertain on the 
spot the boundaries of land, makes on oath a statement which he knows to be false. As this 
enquiry is a stage of a judicial proceeding, A has given false evidence. 


2018. Analogous Law. —Perjury in England is defined to be a wilful false 
oath by one who, being lawfully required to depose to the truth in any proceeding 
in a Court of Justice, swears absolutely in a matter of some consequence to the 
point in question, whether he believed or not. 1 The false oath must be “wilful,” 
that is taken with some degree of deliberation. If, therefore, it was occasioned 
by surprise or inadvertency, or a mistake of the true state of the question, it cannot 
be consideied to amount to voluntary and corrupt perjury. 2 This is the sense 
conveyed by the word ” intentionally ” occurring in section 193. It was at one 
time stated that there could be no conviction for perjury unless it be sworn abso¬ 
lutely and directly, that is to say, the perjurer must swear from his own knowledge 
and not merely from belief. If, therefore, he thought, remembered or believed in 
his statement, he could not be convicted of perjury, 3 but this doctrine did not 
long prevail, and Lord Mansfield, C.J., laid down ” that a man may be indicted for 
perjury in swearing that he believes a fact to be true which he mustknowtobe false ”•* 
and this view was affirmed by all the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. And 
so it was held by the Court of Queen's Bench that, if a witness swore that 5 he thought 
a certain fact took place, it might not be difficult, indeed, to show that he committed 
wilful perjury, and the averment was as properly a subject of perjury as any other. 6 

2019. Again, perjury may be committed as much in a judicial proceeding 
before a competent jurisdiction, as in some other public proceeding of the like nature 
wherein the Kin g's honour or interest are concerned, as before Commissioners' 


(1) 1 Hawk, P. C., c. 69, s. 1. 

(2) 1 Hawk, P. C., c. 69, s. 2. 

(3) Inst., 166. 

(4) Pedley's case, 1 Leach, 325. 


(5) 1 Hawk, P. C., c. 69, s. 7 (note aY -her 
Kenyon. C.J., in Crespigny , 1 Esp. 280 

(6) Schlesinger, 10 Q. B., 670. 
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appointed by the King to inquire of the forfeitures of his tenants, or of defective 

titles wanting the supply of the King’s patents. And when perjury is committed 

m a judicial proceeding it is immaterial whether it is committed before a Court of 

record or whether it is a Court of Common Law or a Court of Equity or Civil Law 

and whether it has relation to the merits of a case or in a collateral matter, as where 

one ottering bail for another, swears that his substance is greater than it is 1 So 

far the Indian and English views coincide, and so far the English cases may afford 
a fit illustration of the rule here enacted. y 


2020. But excepting these particulars, the English Law of Perjury, 

English Law Dis- presents some distinguishing feature upon points which 
tinguished. it is as well to note :— 

(*) The English Law requires, as stated by Lord Mansfield, that the false 
statement must be “ material to the question depending/’ 2 and this has become 
an established principle of Common Law 3 which remains unaffected by Statute. 

(u) Secondly , under English Law at least two witnesses are essential to estab¬ 
lish the charge of perjury. As Coleridge, J., observed : “ The rule that the testi¬ 

mony of a single witness is not sufficient to sustain an indictment for perjury, is not 
a mere technical rule, but a rule founded on substantial justice ; and evidence 
confirmatory of that one witness, in some slight particulars only, is not sufficient 
to warrant a conviction.” 4 The same rule was laid down by Lord Tenterden, C.J.,® 
This rule does not obtain in India. 6 


(m) In England the administration of an oath is a sine qua non of a valid 
charge. But this, of course, is necessary, but not indispensable in this country. 

2021. Explanation 1 to this section has been amended by repealing the 
words ” or before a Military Court of Request” after " Court-martial.” 7 The two 
preceding sections define the offences for which this section prescribes the penalty. 

2022. Procedure and Practice. —No prosecution can be instituted for 
an offence under this section without the previous complaint of the Court or public 
servant concerned as required by section 195 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
Section 643 of the old Code of Civil Procedure also prescribed a mode of dealing 
with persons guilty of this offence before them, but in view of the ample provisions 
of section 476 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, this section was considered unneces¬ 
sary, and has been omitted from the present Code. It has been held under s. 195 
of the Criminal Procedure Code before its amendment that where perjury comprises 
contradictory statements made in two Courts, both Courts must sanction the 
prosecution, and by parity of reasoning both the Courts must now complain. 8 
The offence is non-cognizable, but warrant may issue in the first instance. It is 
bailable but not compoundable, and is triable by the Court of Session, or Presidency 
Magistrate or Magistrate of the first class. 


2023. In the case of false statements made in the course of a deposition, all 
the statements constitute only one offence, and not so many offences as are the false 
statements. Two or more persons giving false evidence in the same case cannot 
be tried together, even though they might be the scribe and attesting witnesses of 
a forged document and had conspired to support it. 9 The same person was both 
the District and Sessions Judge. As District Judge he sanctioned the prosecution 
of a person. As Sessions Judge he heard the appeal against his conviction. The 
High Court justified the procedure on the ground that the question when he was 
moved to sanction the prosecution was different frem that which he had to consider 

(1) 1 Hawk, P. C., c. 69, s. 3; Crossby, 7 (6) Arjun Singh, 53 A.598. 

T. R., 315. (7) Cantonments Act (XIII of 1889). 

(2) Aylett, 1 T. R. 69 ; per Lord Campbell, (8) Purshotham, 45 B. 895, F. B. 

C.J., in Stone, 23 L. J. M, C. 14 (9) Khoab Lall, 9 W. R. 66; Moharaj, 

(3) Griepe, 1 Lord Rayon. 256 ; Bac. Abr., 16 W. R. 47 ; Nathu, 10 C. 405; Anant Ram, 

Tit. •* Perjury ” (A), 2 Roll 41,42; 1 Hawk, 4 A. 293 ; Mehrban Singh, (1884) A. W. N. 

P. C., c, 69, s. 8. 52 ; Kotha Subba Chetti, 6 M. 252 ; Bhavani 

(4) Yates, C. & M. 132. Shankar, 5 B. H. C. R. 55 ; Krishna Rap, 

(5) Champney's case, 2 Lew, 258. 4 Bom. L. R. 53 ; Gunuiant 13 N. L. R- 35. 
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on appeal. 1 It is submitted that both the decision and its reasoning are unsound 
as it is wrong to make the prosecutor the Judge in his own case. A conviction 
without a legal complaint is bad and must be set aside. 2 

2024. Proof.—The High Court will not in its re visional jurisdiction interfere 
with a finding of the lower Court on a question of law which it finds not free from 
difficulty. 3 The points requiring proof are :— 

(i) False evidence — 

(1) That the accused was legally bound to state the truth either by an oath or 

by an express provision of law (s. 191) ; 

(2) That as such, the accused made the statement or declaration ; 

(3) That he did so intentionally ; 4 

(4) That it was false ; 5 

(5) That he either knew or believed it to be false, or did not believe it to be true 

(s. 191) ; 

to which may be added the following aggravating circumstance— 

(6) That such statement or declaration was made in a stage of judicial proceeding. 

(ii) Fabricating false evidence — 

(1) That the accused caused a certain circumstance to exist, or made the false 

entry, or made the document containing a false statement (s. 192) ; 

(2) That he did so, intending that such circumstance, entry or statement should 

appear in evidence in a judicial proceeding pending or prospective 6 

or in a proceeding taken by law before a public servant 7 or in a proceed¬ 
ing befoie an arbitrator (s. 192) ; 0 

(3) That the person conducting the judicial or other proceeding had to form 

an opinion upon the evidence in which such talse evidence appeared ; 

(4) That the accused intended that person to entertain an erroneous opinion upon 

that evidence ; 

(5) That such erroneous opinion touched a point material to the result of such 

proceedings.® 

2025. Grounds For and Against Complaint. 10 —Whenever the offence 
of perjury is committed “ in, or in relation to any proceeding in any Court," the 
Courts are prohibited from taking cognizance of it without the previous complaint 
of such Court, or of some other Court to which it is subordinate. 11 Complaint is 
only a pre-requisite when the offence is committed in Court, or in relation to any 
proceeding in Court. If, therefore, it is committed in or in relation to a public 
servant other than a Court, no complaint is necessary. 12 Such an offence would 
fall under the second paragraph of this section. A complaint made by the Court is 
revocable on appeal. For the purpose of satisfying itself as to the propriety of com¬ 
plaining or sanctioning a prosecution, the Court is empowered to make a preliminary 
inquiry. 13 The object of the inquiry and complaint is to ensure that the prosecution 
is instituted after due consideration, 14 and only when it would be in the interest 
of public justice that it should be made. The object of the law in requiring the 
intervention of the Court to prosecute, is to restrain the exercise of private spite, 15 
and to protect persons frem being prosecuted out of mere malice, ill-will or reckless 
frivolity of disposition. 16 The Court ordering a prosecution incurs a heavy 
responsibility in setting law in motion, and it is therefore essential that the 

are cited which were decided under s. 195 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code before its amend¬ 
ment by s. 47, Act XVIII of 1923, as the 
omission of all provisions as to sanction has 
not altered the law. 

(11) S. 195, Cr. P. C. as amended by Act 
XVIII of 1923, s. 47, before which there 
was provision for both sanction and 
complaint. Mathuranath, 139 I. C. (C.) 89. 

(12) Putiram v. Mohd. Kasim, 3 C W N 

33 ; Thakur, 4 C. W. N. 347. ' ' 

(13) S. 476, Cr. P. C. 

(14) Mahomed Hossein, 16 W. R. 37. 

(15) Ram Prasad Roy v. Sooba Roy, 1 C 

W. N. 400 (401) ; Chundra Kant Chose’ 3 C 
W. N. 3. ’ ^ 

(16) Mahadeo Singh, (1887) A. W. N. 142. 


(1) Gulayn Ahmad, 15 Bom. L. R. 104, 
19 I.C. 190. 

(2) Vythinathaswami, 51 M. L. J. 800. 

(3) Mhd. Kajim Ali v. Sarabdi, 46 C. 986 

(4) Taj Mohd. 15 L. 407. 

(5) Which must be proved as a positive 
fact ) Gopi Nath, (1917) Pat. 267, 41 I. C. 
148 ; Sakhawat, 18 A. L. J. 1151, 59 I.C. 198 
(In a suit on a promissory note consideration 
is presumed in a civil suit, but there is no 
such presumption in a prosecution for 
perjury). 

(6) Indrachayidy 56 B. 213. 

(7) Isynail Khadir Saheb, 52 B. 385. 

(8) Tarah Nath, (1935) C. 304. 

(9) Ganga Sahai, (1902) A. W. N. 52. 

(10) In this and the next paragraph cases 
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Court should conclude its proceedings and have all the facts before it before filing a 

best qualified to say whether a prosecution should or should not be instituted^ the 
Judge before whom the evidence was given and who had considered all the facts 
of the case. This is, however, not the view of the Legislature who have provided 
for an appeal against the Court s order and it is the duty of that Court to discharge 
its duty unfettered by any notion of the infallibility of the trial Court. ^ 

2026. Again, no Court should entertain an application to prosecute made 
by persons who are net parties to the suit or proceedings out of which the pro¬ 
ceeding for complaint arises.- It is the duty of the Court before filing a complaint 

but also that the evidence forthcoming is such as will suffice at least ^establish a 
pnma facie case against the accused. 1 2 3 4 5 6 Its duty in this respect is to see that by 
embarking on a course of ill-advised prosecutions, it does not stultify itself for as 

tions ending, not in corn ictions, but in acquittals. The result would be that^nstead 
of putting down perjury, it would rather tend to encourage it.”* Moreover even 
where a person has perjured himself, the Court has still to see whether it should 
order his prosecution It is desirable to give witnesses a locus pcenitentice, and an 
opportunity to correct themselves, and if they do correct themselves immediately 

Si£* be a dSr°a n ble i°" S '' he dep0Si,, °"’ 3 prCSeC “ ,io " ™ 

i • f ^. ei } a S a ^» :no person could be convicted of perjury on a comparison of 

w con ra ic ory s atements without giving him a chance to explain them . 7 He 

on° cour ^ e ’ e ex aT ^ ln ed on oath when he is called upon to explain, since 

V c , accil se • e - 1 ? * c questioned, 8 * and if his explanation is plausible 

* • P TO f e ’ 1 i llstl fi es the Court to stay its hand.® Where a prosecution 

is instituted on two contradictory statements it is stated to be necessary that the 

complaining Court should be empowered to complain in respect of each of the two 

S c. men s. u his is only a desideratum when a conviction is bad in the 

a erna ^ o, o lerwise one of the statements may be used as merely evidence of the 

a si y o e o er. But * n that case it does not follow that that evidence must 

e necessari y rue so hat the other statement must be necessarily false. In other 

words where a person is prosecuted in respect of a statement/reliable evidence 

must be forthcoming about its falsehood. It is not furnished by his mere previous 
contradictory statement. 11 J r 


2028. Though not an invariable rule, the Court should not ordinarily initiate 
a prosecution for perjury in a pending proceeding. 1 * As the complaint of Court 
is subject to correction cn appeal, it is necessary that its proceedings should be so 
ramed as to satisfy the High Court from the record as to the correctness and pro¬ 
priety of the order passed. It need scarcely be added that the District Magistrate 
cannot initiate a prosecution in a case, disposed of by a second class Magistrate. 14 


(1) Chundra Kant Ghose, 3 C. W. N. 3 ; 
Nga ThaWinv. Nga San, (1913) lU-BR* 
166, 20 I. C. 406. 

(2) Chiranji Lai v. Ram Lai, 9 A. L.T 538 

15 I. C. 495. J 

(3) Chundra Kunt Ghose, 3 C. W. N. 3 (4). 

(4) Pampapati v. Subha Sastri, 23 M. 210 ; 
Danappa] 24 Bom. L. R. 45, 65 I. C. 640* 
(1922) B. 38. 

(5) Ram Prasad Roy v. Sooba Roy 1 C W N 

400(401). ‘ * 

(6) Pandu, 19 Bom. L. R. 61, 39 I. C. 320; 

Lakshmi Narain, 16 O. C. 81, 19 I. C. 712 - 

William, 25 O. C. 139, 69 I. C. 92 ; Dasondha 

Singh, (1911) P. L. R. 230, 11 I. C. 539; 


Hit Narain, 96 I. C. 505, (1926) Pat. 517 
Fakirchand, 89 I. C. 1028, (1925) L. 646. 

(7) Narayana, 8 M. L. T. 86, 6 I. C. 409. 

(8) Nag Tha Win v. Nga San, (1913) 1 
U. B. R. 166, 20 I. C. 406. 

(9) BarkatRam, (1911) P. L.R. 158, 10 I. C. 
121 . 

(10) Reddi Rami Reddi, 27 M. L. J. 586; 
25 I.C. 524. 

(11) Bakshali, 5 S. L. R. 136, 13 I. C. 220. 

(12) Birendra Nath, 18 C. W. N. 1342. 

(13) Kedarnalh v. Mohesh Chunder 16 C. 
661 ; Pampapati v. Subba Sastri, 23 M. 210. 

(14) Abdul Jamal, (1913) P. W. R- 13, 
18 1. C. 667. 
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2029. The fact that there was a prima facie case against a person is not 

alone sufficient to justify the prosecution for perjury. For, 
Venial Perjury. as 0 b servec j before, there may be other circumstances which 

may render his prosecution inexpedient or inadvisable. Such would be the 
case where the witness was called to give evidence against himself or 
against his relations 1 or the contradictions were immaterial, 2 or made by an 
uninterested and ignorant witness, or where the latter statement was a reversion 
to the truth from an original false statement 3 or where the perjury was merely 
technical. 4 5 Of course, in such a case it might be said that the witness had no busi¬ 
ness to make a first false statement, but then, as remarked by the Punjab Chief Court, 
“ in such cases the grave danger of fixing a witness to an original lie, under pain 
of a sentence for perjury, must be carefully guarded against, and it is probably 
better that he should escape punishment for the prior false statement ” than that 
his conviction should be an object lesson to those inclined to atone for their first 
wrong by a timely correction.® So in a case the High Court revoked the sanction 
for the prosecution of a boy-witness aged 11 years, holding his prosecution inadvisable 
in consideration of his youth. 6 

2030. In another case it was observed that sanction to prosecute ought not 
to be given when the intended prosecution is based on a series of statements, which 
were made in the course of cross-examination, which continued for more than a 
day, which were not absolutely irreconcilable and for which the accused had supplied 
explanation which went far to reconcile them. 7 Again, while an omission to 
administer the oath does not render inadmissible the evidence so given, still it is 
a question which the complaining Court cannot lose sight of. 8 

2031. A complaint to prosecute under the section must specify the Court in 

which and the occasion on which the offence was committed ; 
and where the offence is that of giving false evidence in a 
judicial proceeding, it should further specify the particular 

statements in respect of which the offence is imputed. 9 It has been a moot ques¬ 
tion with the Courts whether before sanctioning prosecution of a person under 
section 195 of the Procedure Code, it is necessary to give him notice, and allow him 
to show cause why an order against him should not be passed. There is, of course, 
nothing in the Statute Law to render the giving of such a notice obligatory, but at 
the same time it is a salutary rule of law that no judicial order to the prejudice of 
a party should be made without giving him a chance of being heard. The necessity 
of notice is then, though not obligatory, necessary in the exercise of a sound 

1 judicial discretion, 10 so that, while the absence of notice per se does not vitiate 
the sanction, it may be a fact which may affect the order as the accused may 
then show in appeal that the order was precipitate or illconsidered and passed 
without giving due weight to his representation. If notice is once issued, the Court 
cannot then pass an order without hearing the accused, or waiting for its service. 11 

2032. All these are, however, questions which arise in proceedings anterior 

to a prosecution under this section. Their legality or pro- 
FaraBa^ 1 ^ H ° W pHety can questioned only in those proceedings, or on 

appeal from them. For in a prosecution under this section 
it is not open to the accused to say that the sanction for his prosecution had been 


What the Order 
must Specify. 


(1) May and i Nadar, 145 I. C. (M.) 371. 

(2) Azibulla v. Udoy, 13 C. W. N. 422 ; 
1 I- C. 287 ; Birendra Nath, 18 C. W. N. 
1342; 27 I. C. 211 ; Kalisadhan, 52 C 478 ; 
Seshayya, (1925) M. 1157; NgaBoGyi, 3 R. 

(3) Dad, (1901) P. R. No. 21; Allah Wasaya 
112 I. C. (R.) 468. 

(4) Tarachand Marwadi, (1929) N. 279. 

(5) Santa Singh, (1899) P. R. No. 3. 

(6) Goberdhone v. Habiballa, 3 C. W. N. 35. 

(7) Baldeo v. Mhd. Inamul Huq, 43 I. C. 
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(C.) 826; Rattan Singh, (1911) P. W. R 72 
10 I. C. 840. 

(8) S. 13. Oaths Act (X of 1873) ; Mati 
Ram, 85 I. C. 710, (1925) A. 410. 

(9) Goberdhone v. Habibullah, 3 C. W. 

N. 35; Rakhal Chander Laha, 13 C W N 
942. ' ' ’ 

(10) Sheik Beari, 10 M. 232; Chota Sadoo 
9 W. R. 3; Krishnanund, 12 C. 58, F B* 
Mangat Ram, 18 A. 358; Zorawar, (18901 A* 
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ThP^ST’-° r t i at k Was i nfected wit1 ’ an illegality which rendered it a nullity 
i he Court trying the accused cannot sit in judgment over the Court 

the prosectuion It will assume its validity and proceed with the trial untiMfie 

cannot canvass the propriety of the sanction, it cannot but take nofic/of an ille 
gality affecting the authority or jurisdiction of the Court. If, therefore, the sanction 
was given by a Court or authority incompetent to grant it, the Court trying cannot 

can se P e r Ts™t a'fact 7/ 7 y glVen ; for U cannot P“ blindly a fact ihich it 
can see is not a fact. It will then refuse to act on a sanction so given. 

2033 If the fabricated evidence was produced in a judicial proceeding the 
wTapply PreSCnbed by the firSt P^Pb. otherwise' the second ^apli 


2034. Charge—-A charge is a precise formulation of the specific accusation 
made against a person, who is entitled to know its exact nature at the earliest stage 1 2 
Where a person is charged with giving false evidence in the course of a depositfon 
the incriminating passages stated to be false must be specified in the charge It is 

statements' t0 Set ° Ut th , e , ^ hoIe deposition, and say that it contains false 

in the deposition is alleged to be false. 3 4 5 So where the accused is charged in the 
alternative it is not a proper charge to set out two long depositions which are in 
some respects contradictory, leavmg the person charged to find out for himself in 

th?7pn°J 7 1C n P ? !u ar contradiction . b is, that he is said to have committed 
the offence Only the passages held to be contradictory must be specified in the 

charge, so that the accused may have his attention directed to the contradictions 

ie on agains im, so as to enable him to prepare his defence accordingly. For 

this purpose it must set out the precise words used by the accused and not merely 

their substance or effect. Not only must the false statements be specified, but 

the charge should disclose the Court before which and the date on which the state¬ 
ments charged were made. 


2035. A statement in the charge that the statement was made, " on or 
a ou in June is vague as it does not state the year and omits mention of the 
precise date on which the statement was made. 6 The charge should be framed on 
the English record prepared by the Magistrate, and not merely upon the vernacular 
record prepared by a clerk of the Magistrate. 7 So it was observed by Lord Ellen- 
borough C. J. that in an indictment for perjury, the deposition of the accused should II 

f 1 era ^ u 6 i ° U ^* ^ there be a blank in the deposition it cannot be supplied (I 

afterwards by looking at the context and that omission is fatal to the charge. 8 I 
And not only must the exact words be set out in the charge, but they must be proved I 1 
to have been uttered by the accused. 9 And if the false statement charged was 
made in the course of a judicial proceeding, the charge should specify the fact, and 
e particular stage of the judicial proceeding in which the false statement was made. 

A charge that the accused on or about the 2nd day of April 1868 at Jessore, in the 
Court of the Joint Magistrate, being lawfully bound on oath to state the truth, 

! | intentionally gave false evidence in a stage of a Judicial proceeding, by stating, 

\\ e ^ c -» \ s clearly a defective charge inasmuch as it gives no notice to the accused 
\\ he is charged with having made a statement in the course of a judicial proceeding, 

uor that any judicial proceeding at all was pending at the time the alleged false 
'‘statement was made. 10 


2036. Where the accused is charged with giving false evidence on three 
different occasions, each occasion should form the subject of a distinct head in the 


(1) Reily, 28 C. 434. 

(2) Isah Mandal, 28 C. 348. 

(3) lb. 

(4) Soonder Mohooree, 9 W. R. 25. 

(5) Boodhun Ahir, 17 W. R. 32 ; Mungul 

Das, 22 W. R. 28; Amolak Ram, 51 I. C. 

579. 


(6) Dowlut Aloonshee, 8 W. R. 95 ; Soondar 
Mohooree, 9 W. R. 25 ; Maharaj Misser, 
16 W. R. 47. 

(7) Mungul Dass, 23 W. R. 28. 

(8) Taylor, 1 Camp. 104. 

(9) Leefe, 2 Camp. 134. 

(10) Fatik Biswas, 1 B. L. R. (A. C.) 13. 
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charge. If the charge or any head of the charge is amended it ought to be made 
formally, should be explained to the accused, and it should appear on the face of the 
record . 1 

2037. The charge should run thus :— 

“I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you (name of accused) as follows :— 

“ That you - , on or about the - day of - , at - , in the course of a 

trial of-, before-, stated in evidence,-' which statement you either knew 

or believed to be false, and did not believe to be true, and thereby committed an offence 
punishable under section 193 of the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance (or the 
Court of Session or High Court). 

"And I hereby direct that you be tried (by' the said Court) on the said charge." 2 

2038. Principle.—This section merely prescribes a penalty for the two 
offences defined in the last two sections, where they are described as false evidence 
and fabricating false evidence. The Legistlature measures the gravity of these 
offences not by their nature and character, but by the nature of the tribunal before 
whom they are committed, and the two paragraphs here preserve the distinction in 
the varying maximum sentences to which offenders in the two cases are liable. The 
policy which has dictated the distinction is the difference between a crime perpe¬ 
trated in the presence of the Court which is the sanctuary of truth, before whom 
the gravest issues are often tried, and those before whom matters of compara¬ 
tively smaller consequences come up for decision. 

2039. The essence of the offence of perjury lies in the “ intention." Is this an 
element superadded to those laid down in the two preceding sections ? It appears 
not, because a person who gives false evidence as defined there must do so “ inten¬ 
tionally " and the addition of this word in this section would seem to have been 
added only by way of emphasizing the first pre-requisite of criminal liability under 
this section. 


2040. Meaning of Words.—" Whoever intentionally gives false evidence " : 

The definition of " false evidence " is given in section 191 . This requires that it 
should be given "intentionally." What it means will be seen presently (§ 2042 ) 
“ In any stage of a judicial proceeding " : The meaning of " judicial proceeding " 
has been defined before (§§ 1958 - 1961 ). The clause means that the judicial proceeding 
must be continuing when the false statement was made. " fn any other case " 
means other than a judicial proceeding, but in which the making of a false statement 
is an offence. Such cases are dealt with in sections 191 and 192 . “An investi¬ 
gation directed by law " : 1 he explanation manifestly refers only to an investigation 

made under the express provision of law. But w r ould the clause include an investi¬ 
gation into the truth of a corrTfdaint made by a police-officer, under the orders of a 
Magistrate passed under section 202 of the Code of Criminal Procedure? No, 
because such investigation is not directed by law , but is made under law. But 
the clause is probably too vague, and may, if strictly construed, even include an 
investigation by the police, preliminary to challaning a case in Court. But such is 
not the intention of the clause. “An investigation conducted under the authority of a 

an investigation by a Commissioner or the like legally 
appointed by a Court of Law. 

2041. Intentionally Giving False Evidence. —The giving of intentionally 
false evidence whether in a stage of judicial or non-judicial proceeding is an offence 
punishable under this section. Such evidence must be “ false evidence,” a term 
defined in and explained under section 191. In order to be punishable, such state¬ 
ment must comply with all the requirements of that section. The false evidence 
here made punishable may, however, be either false evidence as defined in 
s. 191, or fabricated evidence as defined in section 192. The penalty in each case is 
the same, if it is produced “ intentionally ” in a stage of judicial proceeding. But 
if it is produced in a non-judicial proceeding it is obnoxious to the lesser penalty 
described in the next paragraph. The gravity of the offence thus depends not upon 


(1) Feojdar Roy, 9 W. R. 14; s. 227, Cr. 

P. C. 


(2) Sch. V, XVIII (5), Cr. P C 
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the nature and character of the false evidence, but upon the form in which it is 
uttered. Law regards a Court of Justice as the sanctuary of truth, and the grave 
t^ues there tried render it necessary that false statements made before it should 
be visited with commensurately severer penalties. The division of the offence here 
made is then (n false evidence given in a judicial proceeding, and (**) false evidence 
gn en in a non-judicial proceeding. The two vary only in the enormity of the crime 
but in other respects the ingredients necessary to constitute the offence are the s; me”. 

2042. "What is “ Intentionally. ’ ’—In the first place, then, the ialse evi¬ 
dence must be given “ intentional!} ” (§ 2041). This word was probably intended 
to convey the same sense as is conveyed by the word “ wilfully" used in a similar 
context. In England, the question receives assistance from the additional require¬ 
ment c i law wmch makes materiality another necessary ingredient of the crime. If a 
state mem '«vas material the witness could not have made it through carelessness, 
lnaavertence. or mistake. If it was immaterial, there is no crime, whatever may 
mv. e oeen me intention. In this sense, the question of materiality is not irrelevant 
in mis country. For as the question depends upon “ intention ” and “ intention ” 
depends upon materiality, the latter question becomes important, though not for 
ns own sake, but as reflecting upon the question of intention, upon which the question 
of criminality depends. So Scotland, C. J., observed in a case that “in deciding 
whether or not it was intentional, the jury would have to consider whether or not 
the subject-matter of the statement were material to the result of the proceeding, 
inasmuch a>, if that subject-matter were wholly immaterial, they might well attri¬ 
bute the statement to indifference or carelessness. 


2043. As there can be no offence if a statement, the ugh false, was made 
without an intention to make it, and as it is only the intentional making of a false 
statement that law condemns and punishes, the question of materiality reflects 
upon tne question in another way. For persons swearing falsely do so to influence 
the court to come to a conclusion other than that at which it would not otherwise 
arrive. It is, therefore, their intention to forswear to facts which the}’ consider 
material in a case, and to which alone, to be successful, the perjured statement 
must be directed. The perjurer consequently selects only material points for the 
purpose of his falsehood. He cannot risk the chance of breaking down the material 
part of case by lying on its immaterial aspects. His plan is to deliver a frontal 
attack. 


2044. The materiality of statement is, therefore, always important in 
determining the question of intention. But the law does not require proof of materi- 

» ^ ^ ^ ^ 1^ \ is only cne test cf intention. 1 2 But 

it is not its sole test. For it may be equally inferred from other facts. If the 
statement was false, and known by the accused to be false, it may be presumed 
that the accused gave false evidence, intentionally. If the perjurer had a motive 
for giving false evidence, it would be a good proof of intention, but here again, motive 
is merely a test of intention, and not an ingredient of the crime. Where for instance, 
the accused a decree-holder had realized money due on a decree on three different 
occasions, for which he failed to give credit, his subsequent denial of receipt 
of mcney w’as held to have been intentional, for the accused had no reason to forget 
what he had received, and he had a reason for suppressing its acknowledgment.* 


(1) Aidrus Sahib, 1 M. H. C. R. 38; 
Lalmoni, 1 Pat. L. R. 142, 72 I. C. 161; 
Khajamal. 14 S. L. R. 69, 58 I. C. 515. 

(2) The view of Knox, J.. in Ganga Sahai, 
(1903) A. W. N. 68, in which he held it “to 
be a material element that the false evidence 
should be given, so as to cause the person 
who in such proceedings is to form an 
opmion on the evidence to entertain an 
erroneous opinion, touching any point 
material to the result of such proceeding’’ is 


manifestly incorrect; Babu Ram, 26 A. 509. 
Indeed the learned Judge seemed too in¬ 
correctly to have thought that the require¬ 
ments of fabricated and false evidences were 
the same. 

(3) Rhuiten Ram, 2 W. R. 63. Eot proof 
of corrupt intention is not necessary to 
constitute the giving of false evidence as 
appears to have been assumed in the case, 
Amir Ali Khan, 3 N. W. P. H. C. R W- 
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2045. Then again, the motive of a person in giving false evidence may be 
to make his story more credible or consistent with itself, as where a witness adds 
details of which he has no knowledge, or where he suppresses facts discreditable 
to himself or to the person in whom he is interested. But the fact that a person 
had no motive for perjuring himself, does not make his evidence ary the less false, 
if it was false, and the accused must have known or believed it to be so. But in such 
a case though the accused may be technically guilty, the Court will probably 
withhold its sanction for his prosecution, or the Court trying him will consider it 
an offence only calling for nominal punishment. 


2046. So where the statements of an uninterested and ignorant witness 
were in the main to the same effect and the contradiction was only in detail, and the 
later statement was probably a reversion to the truth from an original false state¬ 
ment, the Court deprecated a prosecution under such circumstances, as it has the 
effect of compelling a witness to adhere to his original lie under penalty of a pro¬ 
secution if he tells the truth. 1 In another case the Court observed that in such 
cases the grave dangei of fixing a witness to an original lie, under pain of a sentence 
for perjury must be carefully guarded against, and it was probably better that he 
should escape punishment for the prior false statement than that he should pervert 
justice bv adhering to it. Moreover if the conviction does not determine which of 
the two contradictory statements is false, the benefit of the doubt must be given to 
the accused, and the punishment must be on the assumption that the statement 
which is false is the one which involves the least guilt on the part of the accused. 2 3 


2047. Contradictory Statements. —The rules as to a conviction based 
upon contradictory statements, require (i) that both the statements must be on 
oath,* («) that there must be sanction in respect of them, 4 5 (Hi) that they must 
be irreconcilable,® and (iv) made so intentionally, 6 and net merely recklessly or 
negligently without advertence to the effect of his two statements, 7 from which 
it follows (i») that the accused must have had a locus pcenitentice or an opportunity 
for retraction, reconciliation, explanation, or correction. 8 A conviction based 
on statements so contradictory that one of them must be necessarily false is not 
illegal. But in such case, it is not safe to draw' hasty conclusions from the mere 
existence of contradictory statements, for though the Court may believe that on 
one or the other occasion, the accused swore what was not true, it is not a necessary 
consequence that he committed perjury ; for there are cases in which a person 
might very honestly and conscientiously swear to a particular fact from the best 
of his recollection and belief, and from other circumstances at a subsequent time being 
convinced that he was wrong, swear to the reverse without meaning to swear 
falsely either time. 9 


2048. As Chandavarkar, J., remarked in the case: “ It is a well-known rule 
of law applied by eminent judges to cases of perjury arising out of contradictory state¬ 
ments, that the Court dealing with them should not convict unless fully satisfied that 
the statements are from every point of view irreconcilable, and if the contradiction 
consists in two statements opposed to each other as to matters of inference or opinion 
on which a man may take one view at one time and a contrary view at another 
there can be no perjury unless he has on oath stated facts on which his first statement 


(1) Dad, (1901) P. R. No. 21. 

(2) Santa Singh, (1899) P. R. No. 3. 

(3) Karri Venkanna, 18 M. L. J. 591, 
32 I. C. 330. 

(4) Reddi Rani Reddi, 27 M. L. J. 586, 

25 I. C. 524. 

(5) Fazal Ahmed, (1914) P. R. Cr. 1, 23 
I. C. 696; Parvatanecil, (1915) M. W. N. 34, 

26 I. C. 318; Imam Bux, 7 S. L. R. 96, 23 
I. C. 747 

(6) Azihulla, 13 C. W. N. 422, 1 I. C 287. 


(7j Muhammad Ishaq, 36 A 362 ; Mangat 
Rai, 7 A. L. J. 93, 5 I. C. 695; Ratan 
Singh, (1911) P. L. R. 72, 10 I. C. 840. 

(8) Lachmi Narain, 16 O. C. 81, 19 
I.C. 712; Dasoudha Singh, (1911) P. L. R. 
230; Subramania, 8 Bur. L. T. 79, 27 I.C. 
218; Girdhari Mai, 9 S. L. R. 202, 34 I. 
C. 655. 

(9) Per Jenkins , C J., in Bankatram, 28 
B. 533; Tikham Lakhi, 7 S. L. R. 108, 24 
I. C. 576. 
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was based, and then denied those facts on oath on a subsquent occasion.” 1 It 

is, of course, the duty of the Court to see whether the statements can be reconciled 

or not. “ The accused in a criminal case is merely on the defensive, and unless 

there is any positive admission of a fact by him, any omission on his part to explain 

what, indeed, can be explained without his explanation should not be pressed against 

him. 2 In this case the accused was charged with having made two contradictory 
statements, as follows :— 

First statement. “Dhondi Ram lives separate* from me. I have only given him the 
them"*' ^“ ere * s no Petition. All the ancestral lands are in my possession, and I manage 

Second statement. "I am Dhondi Ram’s elder brother, we live separate. It is 13 or 14 
years back our partition took place. Myself and Dhondi Ram divided in Sballa 1808 or 1809, 
nondi Ram was aged 12 or 13. Dhondi Ram manages his estate since partition. It is not true 
iY, a x^' a *’ eC * 111 Reposition in case No. 429 of 1895, that only the cloth-shop was given to 
^ nu teny that the land in dispute has come to my share...that it is true what I have stated, 
tnat Dhondi Ram separated before 12 or 13 years and all division of the property was made.” 

2049. The statements were held to be contradictory, but *hey were held 
not to constitute an offence under this section. In the first place it was observed, 
that in order to convict a person of perjury on the strength of contradictory state¬ 
ments, it is necessary that the effect of the whole of the deposition should be consid¬ 
ered. For two statements may appear to be in themselves irreconcilable, but their 

explanation may be found in the rest of the deposition. So in the case last cited, 
the witness had stated :— 

I became divided from Dhondi Ram, there was no document made with respect to 
partition. Dhondi Ram lives separately from me. I have only given him a clothshop. No 
lvisons have been made I myself am in possession of all ancestral lands and manage them." 

2050. These statements were held to explain themselves. What the witness 
intended to state was that there had not been allotments of shares, though 

the brothers had lived apart. “ When he states in his second deposition that what 

he stated in his first was not true, he must be taken to have substantially meant 

that his denial of the relation of separated co-parcenary between him and his brother 

was not true. That.bears on the question whether they were divided or not 

in point of law. It is a matter of opinion and as such cannot be made the basis of 
a conviction for perjury.” 3 

2051. Where the accused was charged with perjury in that he made a state¬ 
ment on the first occasion that he saw one L, son of R, run away from the custody 
of the peon and on the second occasion that he saw one man going eastward, and 
that he was not certain whether that man was the accused, it was held that the 
accused could not be charged or convicted for perjury as, at the time of his second 
deposition, the accused was not asked to explain his first deposition in the light of 
his second statement. 4 In another case the accused deposed before a Magistrate 
that he had seen P and others gambling in a certain place. On the 1st February 
he was cross-examined in the same case before the same Magistrate, and he then 
deposed that he did not know P and had never seen him gambling. He was convict¬ 
ed of having made two contradictory statements, and the question raised by 
Bhashyam Ayyangar, J., was whether a contradiction occurring in the same deposi¬ 
tion could legally form the basis of a conviction for perjury. On the difference 
arising between him and Moore, J., the question was referred to Benson, J., who 
held with Moore, J., that there is nothing in law to prevent a legal conviction from 
being bad on contradictory statements made in the course of the same deposition. 5 

2052. The contrary view has been supported on the principle that a witness 
should have a right of correcting himself, and if he made one statement in one portion 
of his deposition, and a contradictory one in another portion of it, that fact alone 

(1) Bankatram, 28 B. 533; Ramji, 10B. 124 ; (3) Bankatram, 28 B. 533. 

Bedoo Noshyo, 12 W. R. 11 ; Fida Husain v. (4) Narayan Nair, 8M. LT. 86, 6 I. C. 

Katub Hussain, 7 A. 38. 409. 

( 2 ) lb. (5) Palagan , 26 M. 55; Habibullah, 10 C. 937. 
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affords no ground for a conviction for perjury. 1 But the question cannot be dis¬ 
posed of as an abstract question of law, as it was by Bhashyam Ayyangar, J., though 
there is a good deal in what he observed about giving a witness a locus paeniteniuz m 
correcting himself. But the question depends upon whether the contradiction was 
a correction or a deliberate departure from a former statement. If it was a mere 
correction or an explanation, the statement though false could not be regarded as 
made “ intentionally." That word controls the whole section and, as has been 
remarked before, every statement, though contradictory, is not necessarily false 
within the meaning of the section. If a false statement does not bear directly 
on a material issue in the case, being relative to incidental or tiivial matters only, 
it may be regarded as made inadvertently or by mistake, and not advisedly knowing 
it to be a false, and with the intention of deceiving the Court and of leading it to be 
supposed that which he stated is true. 2 


2053. In England, a conviction on the sole basis of contradictory state¬ 
ments is illegal, 3 but in India the legality of such conviction has now become 
established.* But the evidence required in such cases is the same as is requisite 
to establish any other case of perjury. As Markby, J., remarked in a case : Of 
all criminal charges which can be made, perhaps the charge of perjury is that which 
the ends of justice require to be the most carefully and accurately worded. The 
more general is the allegation of falsehood, the less is the risk in putting it forward, 
and the greater the difficulty of rebutting it. It is, therefore, the right of the person 
accused of perjury to leave the statement which he is charged with having falsely 
made, distinctly and separately pointed to him, and I will venture to say that no 
Court can safely and satisfactorily arrive at a judicial conclusion relative to a charge 
of perjury, unless its investigation be directed singly to each alleged false statement, 
with the view to ascertaining, first, whether it was made at all; secondly , whether, 
if made, it was true or untrue ; and thirdly , whether, if untrue, its untruth was 
present to the mind of the person making it at the time he made it.”* 


2054. So Parker, C. J., observed in an English case : “There is this difference 
between a prosecution for perjury and a bare contest about property that in the 
latter case the matter stands indifferent, and therefore a credible and probable 
witness shall turn the scale in favour of either party ; but, in the former, the pre¬ 
sumption is one to be made in favour of innocence, and the oath ot the party will have 
a regard paid to it until disproved. Therefore, to convict a man for perjury, a pro¬ 
bable or credible witness is not enough, it must be clear and strong testimony. 6 
But this dictum does not support the rule enunciated by Norman, J., ” that no man 
can be convicted of giving false evidence, except on proof of facts which, if accepted 
as true, show not merely that it is incredible, but that it is impossible that the 
statements of the party accused made on oath can be true ; if the inference from 
the facts proved falls short of this, it seems to us that there is nothing on which a 
conviction can stand ; because assuming all that is proved to be true, it is still 
possible that no crime was committed.” 7 

2055. Judicial Proceeding.—This section prescribes a punishment for 
giving false evidence in a judicial proceeding. An attempt is made to describe 
this term in the three explanations appended to the section. The word Judge 
is defined in s. 19 and “ Court of Justice ” in s. 20. A judicial proceeding is nowhere 

(\) Per Wilson, J., in Habibull ah, 10C. 937; (4 ) Zamir an, B. L. R. 521, F. B.; Moho- 

per Bhashyam Ayyangar, 26 M. 55 ; Tarachand ttied, Hoomayoon , 13 B. L. R. 324, contra 

Marwadi, 117 I. C. (N.) 210. in Mugapa, 18 B. 377. 

(2) Babu Ram, 26 A. 509; following Mahomed (5) Kalichurn Lahoree , 9 W. R. 54. 

Hossain, 16 VV. R. 37; Shib Prosad, 19 W. R. 69! (6) Muscot, 10 Md. R- 194. 

dissenting from Ganga Sahai, (1903) A. W. (7) Ahmad Ally, 11 W. R. 25 (27), contra 

N. 68 in Mahomed Ismail Khan, 22 O. C. 236, 

(3) Harris, 5 B. & Aid. 926; Wheatland, 54 I. C. 60. 

8 C. & P. 238; Jackson , 1 Lewin C. C. 270. 
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matte?' b \vVi m 'tf m f Can t! ! e l ™ eC(lmg 0f a J ud S e exercising jurisdiction in the 

omplamant to show cause why he should not be prosecuted under s. 211 directed 

nn h^TT a w Ma S lstrate t0 record ln a preliminary inquiry purported to be held 
< is lehalf under s. 476 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, it was held that the 

mr th? ry ? 1Stra ! e had n ° j uri sdiction to hold such inquiry and that a witness 
r the complainant who gave false evidence before him, could not be ordered to be 

prosecuted for this offence ■ So a judicial proceeding must strictly comply with 

c i r rrr 5 °, aW- ? lcre ’ therefore ’ a statcmcnt of a witness taken by a Civil 

Proced - A ° VC " ™ r , e ^ mr€d ^ 0rd ' XVIII « r - 5 of the Code of Civil 

section » P ,t d f p0nent c ° uld not . be convicted of giving false evidence under this 

h deponent (locs u not render the deposition inadmissible since the Court 

is bound to presume that the Judge had complied with the law. 3 



A statement recorded by a Magistrate in the course of a police investi¬ 
gation under s. 164 of the Criminal Procedure Code is not evidence in a stage 
t a judicial proceeding within the meaning of Explanation 2* Where, however, 
tie accused had made two contradictory statements, one in the course of a police 
investigation under s. 164 and another during the trial, the Court was divided on 
the question whether the two statements were admissible to support a conviction 
under this section, the majority being of opinion that the first statement was false 
evidence in any other case ” within the meaning of clause 2 of the section, and it 
j, an >e 'J^ed with the other statement made in the course of a judicial proceeding, 
ie wo eing treated as a series of acts upon which an alternative charge was justi- 
ned by s. 236 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 5 In Civil Cases an affidavit is 
e\ idence cnly when it conforms to the provision of some law ; e.g., Ord. XIX of the 

e c ^ iocedure cr s. 74 of the Criminal Procedure Code. Where therefore 

ie accused supported their application for transfer by an affidavit not called for bv 
ie ourt under Old. XIX, r. 1 of the Code, or s. 74 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
the accused could not be convicted thereon. 6 It was so held in a case in which the 
accused had sworn an affidavit before a Magistrate and filed it in the Civil Court 

111 su PP or t °1 their application for transfer. 7 Even where it is called for, it must 
contain a statement made on personal knowledge. 8 

. . . 2057. Non-Judicial Proceeding. —Clause 2 deals with perjury in a non- 

judicial proceeding ; e.g., a statement made to a Registrar under s. 68 of the Regis¬ 
tration Act.® 


2058. Proof of Perjury.—In a case of false evidence it is necessary to prove 
the deposition alleged to contain the false statement. 10 It may be proved by 
production of the original record, and the statement of the person who made it 
to the effect that it is a true record of what the accused had stated, or if the produc¬ 
tion of the original is inconvenient or impracticable, then a certfied copy of the 
deposition may be placed on record, but neither the production of the original nor 
of the certified copy is by itself sufficient to prove the statement against the accused 
which can only be proved by the person who took down the deposition, or at least 
by some one who had heard the deposition given. 11 But the oral testimony of a 

Sakhi Bai, 49 I. C. (Pat.) 917. (5) lb. Per Macleod, C. J., Pratt, Fawcett, 

■ Karbat Singh, (1917) P. R. No. 12, and Setalvad, JJ. (Shah, J., dissenting). 

39 I. C. 847. Though the deposition might be (6) Dibal Safar, 5 S. L. R. 102, 12 I. C. 651 

read by the clerk in the presence of the (7) lb. 

Judge; Meango v. Baviah, (1918) M W. N. (8) Dina Nath v. Nek Ram, 21 A. L. J. 

239, 45 I. C. 507. How such deposition 88, 74 I. C. 75. 

miglP be proved; Mirabuys, 18 N. L. R. (9; Narayanswamy , (1912) M. W. N. 1107, 

192, 68 I. C. 36. ' 18 I. C. 662. 

(3) Jagat Ram, (1918) P. R. No. 28 t (10) Bhakoas Tutum, 7 W. R. 13; Maho- 

471. C. 872. med Ismail, 22 O. C. 236, 54 I. C. 60; Ramoo 

(4^ Purshottam, 45 B. 895, F. B. ; Sajawal Singh, (1920) Pat. 20, 54 I. C. 173. 

137 I. C. (L.) 131. (11) Mi Shwe Ke, (1902) 1 B. L. R. 268 
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witness without the deposition is inadmissible in evidence, 1 sc that one without 
the other is insufficient to prove a case of perjury. The deposition should be put 
in, because it is a record made and required by law to be made, of the statement 
cf the accused. 2 The proceedings in the case in which it was taken, ought 
also to be put in to show the nature of the proceedings in which the evidence 

was given. 3 

2059. But these records do not prove themselves. They have to be proved 
by those who made them, or those in whose presence they were made. This evidence 
must be directed to showing that the accused is the peison who gave the evidence, 
that it was given in a judicial proceeding on or about a certain day, and that he gave 
it on oath or affirmation. 4 The deposition if reduced to writing must have been 
taken in accordance with law. That is to say, it must comply with the requirements 
of the law under which it was taken. If, for instance, it was taken under the Code of 
Civil Procedure, it must comply with the provisions of that Cede relating to the 
reading over and signing of it by the Judge, 5 in the absence of which there can be 
no prosecution for perjury. For such evidence being required by law to be in writing 
nc evidence other than the document itself is admissible in evidence, and the defects 
of the evidence cannot be permitted to be made good by parol. Where, for instance 
the witness was examined in Assamese, and the Judge recorded it in English, but 
it was neither signed by the Judge nor certified by him as having been inteipreted 
to the witness, it was held that the defects were incurable and could not be made 
good by any other evidence. 6 


2060. Of course, a deposition taken under the ( ode of Criminal Procedure 
lias similarly to be read ever to the witness in the presence of the accused or his 
pleader, and it must then be certified as having been so read over, andn ust, of course, 
be signed by the Magistrate. 7 8 It is not necessary that the Magistrate must himself 
read the deposition over to the witness. All that is necessary is it must be read over 
to him by or before the Magistrate and to his hearing. 0 So where a deposition 
taken in a criminal case was read over to the accused, but not in the presence of 
the accused or his pleader, it was held to be a deposition not taken in accoidance 
with law and as such it is not admissible under s. 80 of the Indian Evidence Act 9 
and since s. 91 of that Act excludes parol evidence in such cases, it follows that 
no case of false evidence can be made out on si ch deposition. 10 


2061. Proof of Falsity. —It is on the prosecution to prove that the state¬ 
ment of the accused complained of is false. It must prove that it is not probably 
but necessarily false, 11 and that he knew it to be so. 12 A statement might be 
inaccurate, 13 ambiguous, 14 dubious or uncertain. 15 But it is not on that account 
necessarily false. The fact that the statement suggested a wrong inference may 
suffice to make it false, but it cannot then be held to be intentionally false. 16 It 
may be that the accused has contradicted his previous statement ; but that alone 
would not prove its falsity. 17 An account of the witness's statement in the judg¬ 
ment of the Court is not relevant to prove the statement. 10 


(1) Bapu Naran, (1888) B. U. C. 401. 

(2) S, 91, Indian Evidence Act (I of 1872). 

(3) Bapu Naran, (1888) B. U. C. 401. 

(4) 8 W. R. Cr. L. 16. 

(5) Ss. 182, 183, C. P. C., Ord. XVII, 
rr. 5, 7 ; C. P. C. (Act V of 1908). 

(6) Mayadeb Gossamt, 6 C. 762 ; Bai Ratan, 
10 B. H. C. 166, Shivya, 1 B. 220; Viran, 
9 M. 224. 

(7) Ss. 359, 362, Cr. P. C ; Mohendra Nath 
Missar, 12 C. W. N. 845 ; following Kamatchi - 
nathan, 28 M. 308. 

(8) Meanwo, (1916) M. W. N. 239, 45 I. C. 

507 ; Mirabux, 68 I. C. 36, 18 N. L. R 192 ; 

Muthukumara. 21 M. L. J. 411 9 I. C. 262. 


(9) Mohendra Nath Missar, 12 C. W. N. 
845; Kamatchinathan, 28 M. 308. 

(10) lb. 

(11) Nirghin, 56 I. C. (Pat.) 660. 

(12) Kalyanji, 48 M. 395; Taj Mhd. 107 I. C. 
(L.) 100. 

(13) Chandra Mohan, 43 I. C. 822; Abdul 
Wahid, 21 A. L. J. 211, 71 I. C. 661. 

(14) Ramgobind, 1 Pat. L. R. 17. 72 I. C.887. 

(15) Ratansi, 9 S. L. R. 170, 32 I. C. 688. 

(16) Nirghin, 56 I. C. (Pat.) 660. 

(17) Buck Shah. 5 S. L. R. 136, 13 I. C. 220. 

(18) Nirghin, 56 I. C. (Pat.) 660; Oates 
v. King-Emperor, 38 C. L. J. 163. 
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2062. Fabricating False Evidence. —Besides giving false evidence, a 
person may be dealt with under this section for fabricating false evidence, a term 
which has been defined in the last section. Such evidence may consist of an act 
done in Court, though the accused may not be on oath, or even open his mouth. 
Where, for instance, one Bebi was charged with enticing away a married woman, 
and on the case being called on, both he and his brother Cheda Lai, the accused! 
applied to the Magistrate to call upon the prosecution witnesses to identify him! 
The Magistrate permitted this to be done, and thereupon Cheda Lai, brought up 
ten or twelve men and said that Debi was amongst them. All the witnesses includ¬ 
ing the woman said to have been enticed away, failed to identify Debi from amongst 
them, and thereupon the Magistrate asked Cheda Lai where Debi was, and he pointed 
to a man as being Debi, who being questioned said that he was Debi. It was 
discovered that the man was wearing a false moustache and that he was not Debi 
but ( heinan. Theda Lai was thereupon prosecuted for fabricating false evidence, 
and it was held that he had committed the offence inasmuch as the three circum¬ 
stances necessary to constitute the offence were present. In the first place the accused 
had caused a circumstance to exist, namely, the placing of Cheman as Debi. In 
the second place he had intended that such circumstance might appear in evidence 
in a judicial proceeding, for he had intended that Cheman should personate Debi, 
and lastly that circumstance would have naturally materially affected the judgment 
of the Court, for, it would have disbelieved the witnesses implicating Debi, since 
their identification of the accused was evidence of an important character bearing 
materially on the result of the trial. 1 


2063. The first paragraph of this section consists of two distinct clauses 
relating to giving false evidence in any state of a judicial proceeding, which con¬ 
templates a judicial proceeding in existence ; and fabricating false evidence for the 
purpose of using it at any stage of a judicial proceeding, which contemplates some 
definite judicial proceeding being foreseen. Lastly the second paragraph deals 
with giving or fabricating false evidence in any other case. A case must fall under 
one or other of these three clauses to constitute an offence under this section. If 
it does not, then it is not punishable as an offence under this section, whatever 
may have been the immorality of the act. The accused had executed a mortgage 
deed. He fraudulently endorsed thereon the return of* consideration. He was 
held guilty of fabricating false evidence. 2 The accused had executed a dower 
deed in favour of a woman whom he described as his wife and in which he falsely 
recited his marriage to her which in fact he had failed to secure. It was held that 
the deed fell within the terms of this section as the accused had intended to use 
the transfer deed to secure possession of the woman as his wife. 3 

2064. Where, however, the accused appeared before a Marriage Registrar, re¬ 
presenting himself to be the bridegroom, while his confederate appeared to prove 
that the marriage had been duly solemnized, thereupon the Registrar made an entry 
of the registration of the marriage, which was false, whereupon the two confederates 
were prosecuted under this section for fabricating false evidence, and the question 
was whether their act amounted to that offence. It was held that that act did not 
come under the first and second clause, nor did it amount to the giving of false 
evidence before a public servant. The question then was whether it amounted 
to the fabricating of false evidence within the meaning of section 192. But it was 
held that of the three ingredients required to constitute that offence evidence of the 
intention to use the false entry in any judicial or other proceeding was wanting, 
and the accused were consequently acquitted, it being held that it may well be 
that the false entry was made to be useful in cases other than those specified in s. 192, 
for it may be to prevent the marriage of the girl with any other person, or it 
may be that the entry was made for any other purpose. But the fact that it was not 

(1) Cheda Lai, 29 A. 351. (3) Legal Remembrancer v. Abi Lai, 48 C. 

(2) Abdul Rashid, 12 A. L. J. 104, 22 I. C. 911. 

1005. 
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shown to have been made with any of the purposes specified in section 192 entitled 
them to be acquitted of a charge under this section. 1 

2065. The same view was taken in another case in which the accused had 
s'gned a lease for his father, and applied for its transfer to the Deputy Commissioner. 
He was prosecuted forhaving falsely signed his father's name, but the Court quash¬ 
ed his conviction on the ground that he had affixed his father's signature with his 
authority and that it was therefore not a false statement, nor was there any intention 
on the part of the accused that it should appear in evidence in any proceeding, for 
though the Deputy Commissioner might have taken evidence on the petition, the 
petition itself could in no sense be called in evidence. 2 Such was held to be the 
case of the accused who had signed a report without reading it. It was held that 
his act was indiscreet but not one which could be described as abetment oi the 
fabrication cf a false report. 2 

2066. Measure of Punishment for Perjury. —The punishment for perjury 
must necessarily vary with the gravity of the offence, which depends upon the 
circumstances under which the false statement was made. Evidently a servant 
perjuring himself in the interest cf his employer, will have to be judged by a very 
different standard to one who was entrapped into inconsistent statements by the 
ingenuity of the cross-examining counsel, oi who from ignorance, recklessness or 
want of proper understanding had made statements which were self-contradictoiy. 
A deliberate mis-statement made in a Court of Justice, whether it tends to endanger 
the life and property of others, or to defeat and impede the prcgress of justice, 
it is not an offence of the same complexion as a mis-statement made with no ulterior 
object from which no inference can be drawn. 4 

2067. The question of materiality, then, becomes once mere relevant in 
this connection. Fora person accusing another by his falsehood cannot be judged 
in the same light as one who utters a falsehood to save himself. Indeed, it has been 
observed that although a person under examination as a witness is bound by his 
affirmation, to tell the truth if he is examined on a point on which he is likely to 
criminate himself, his position should be explained to him by the Magistrate, as 
otherwise he may be induced, through ignorance of the state of the law, to deny 
the existence of facts for fear of penal consequences. Although, without such a 
warning, he may make a false denial, and thereby become guilty of the offence, 
his offence will be one not deserving of severe punishment. 5 


-Giving or fabricating 
false evidence with 
intent to procure con¬ 
viction of capital 
offence; 


194. Whoever gives or fabricates false evidence, intending thereby 

to cause, or knowing it to be likely that he will thereby 
cause, any person to be convicted of an offence which 
is capital by the law of British India or England, 
shall be punished with transportation for life, or with 
rigorous imprisonment for a term which may extend 
to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine ; 

and if an innocent person be convicted and executed in consequence 
if innocent person be °f such false evidence, the person who gives such false 
thereby convicted and evidence shall be punished either with death or the 
executed. punishment hereinbefore described. 

[For List of Capital Offence —See s. 35.] [ Offence —s. 40.] 

2068. Analogous Law. —This section was amended by the substitution of 
the words “ the law of British India or England " for “ by this Code or the law of 
England.” 6 The words “ or the law of England ” were added in 1890 by the 
Indian Railways Act, section 149. 7 


28. 
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(4) Gurjoon Aheer, 7 W. R. 37. 
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2069. Procedure and Practice.— No prosecution can be initiated under 
this section without the complaint of the Court concerned, as required by s. 195 
ot the Procedure Code. The offence is non-cognizable, but warrant should 
ordinarily, issue in the first instance. It is both non-bailable and non-compoundable’ 
and is triable exclusively by the Court of Session. 

2070. Whipping.—A person is, on a second conviction both under this 
as well as the last section, liable to the sentence of whipping in addition to the 
punishment here prescribed. 1 

2071. Proof.—The points requiring proof are those mentioned under the 

last section, in addition to which the following further points must be proved :_ 

That the accused when giving or fabricating false evidence, intended thereby to cause 
or knew that it was likely that he would thereby cause the person in question to be 

convicted of the capital offence, under the Indian Penal Code, or under the English 

Law. 

bor the second clause, prove further :— 

(1) that the capital punishment was carried into effect; and 

(2) that the person executed was an innocent person. 

2072. Principle.—This is an aggravated form of the same offence as is 
made punishable under the last section—the aggravation consisting in the perjury 
involving the risk of life. It is, therefore, divided into two parts according to the 
peiil it has caused. If the perjury was aimed only at procuring conviction of a 
person of capital crime, the maximum sentence prescribed is transportation but 
if it lias led to the execution of an innocent person, then the perjurer is himself 
liable to the sentence of death. In either case, the offence need not be necessarily 
committed in any stage of a judicial proceeding," and in this respect the turns 
of this section are wider than those of the last section—the difference being due to 
the gravity of the offence, which may lead to the sacrifice of human life. The offeree 
would then be complete even if the evidence be given before a police-officer inves¬ 
tigating into a case, of the nature described in the section. 2 

2073. But this view is not consistent with that maintained in Bombay where 
it has been held that this section only applies to false or fabricated evidence given 
in the final stage, for example the trial, and not merely in the preliminary inquiry 
into the case. Where, therefore, an accused had in a preliminary inquiry before a 
Magistrate, given a deposition in which he had falsely stated that he had seen the 
person charged before the Magistrate in the act of committing murder, it was held 
that the offence committed could not be punished under this section. This view 
proceeds upon the words “ intending or knowing it to be likely that he will thereby 
cause any person to be convicted " of a capital crime. " Ordinarily " it was aberved 
" only his deposition before the Court of Sessions could have this effect, and the usual 
presumption of his intending the natural consequences of his act, would fix him 
only with an indent to get the accused committed for trial. True the Sessions 
Judge might refer to the depositions in the preliminary inquiry, but this would be 
exceptional, and cannot be supposed to have been contemplated by the prisoner. 

2074. The words "in any stage of a judicial proceeding," which occur in 
section 193 are not repeated in section 194, and the Court think the latter refer only 
to the final stage, i.e., the trial of the case. 3 The word “ thereby ” in the section 
certainly lends countenance to this view, for it could ynly mean that the intention 
of the perjurer was to use the evidence directly for the durpose of attaining the 
result desired. 4 It is not necessary that he should implicate some specified person, 
for, all that the section requires is that such evidence should be given, knowing it 
to be likely that he will thereby cause any person to be convicted of a capital offence. 

In one case the accused deposed before the committing Magistrate that Mohan 
Lall had committed the murder for which he wasbeingprosecuted. He was committed 
to the Court of Session, and then the accused changed his statement and said 


(1) S. 4, Whipping Act (VI of 1864). (3) Gokuldas, (1874) B. U. C. 80. 

(2) Nim Chand , 20 W. R. 41 (43); but (4) Muhammad, (1886) P. R.No. 32. 

contra in Kokal Das, (1874) B. U. C. 80. 
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that the murderer was another person by name Dava, and not Mohan Lall. There 
was, however, other evidence implicating the latter, and he was convicted, and the 
accused was thereupon prosecuted under this section, inasmuch as, by his state¬ 
ment before the Court of Sessions, he had implicated Dava who was innocent of it. 
But the Court held that the offence of the accused fell under section 193, because 
in implicating Dava, his object was to save Mohan Lall, and not to cause the con¬ 
viction of Dava. In fact in givingthat deposition in the trial of Mohan Lall,hecould 
not possibly cause the conviction of Dava of murder. He could not, therefore, know 
that he would cause, or was likely to cause the conviction of Dava for murder. 1 
Of course, his evidence had the effect of throwing suspicion on an innocent person 
of the murder, and it may have been that his deposition may have let to his prose¬ 
cution for that offence. But this was neither his primary intention, nor was it 
likely in that proceeding and in consequence of his statement. The section was 
therefore rightly held to be inapplicnble. 


2075. Of course, it is not necessary that some specified person should be 
the target of such perjurer. If his intention was to implicate ‘any” person, 
his offence maybe complete, though it fails to implicate a certain person. But in 
order to sustain a conviction under this section, the false evidence must be such that, 
if believed, it would result in a conviction for a capital offence. 2 It is only then 
that the accused can be said to know the likelihood of a conviction for a capital 
offence. If his evidence is not direct, but circumstantial, it may then be a question 
whether he could be said to possess that knowledge which is a gist of the crime. So 
where in a case the accused Naurang deposed that he had heard a sound of something 
like a brick or stone falling into a well, and that he subsequently saw a dead 
body in the well, and noticed Bihari and another person running away, and 
Bihari was acquitted, it was held that the deposition of Naurang made out 
only a case of concealing evidence of murder, and did not by itself, or coupled with 
other evidence make out Bihari to be the murderer. He could not therefore be 
charged under this section. 3 This case suggests another. Suppose two persons 
A and B conspire to see C an innocent person convicted of murder. A and B divide 
the points necessary for C s conviction, but the evidence of one without the other 
is insufficient for the purpose. There are the statements of A and B but no evidence 
of conspiracy against them ; could both of them be convicted under this section ? 
If there is evidence of conspiracy, the question presents no difficulties. But in the 
absence of conspiracy the evidence taken singly would be insufficient for a convic¬ 
tion. In that case neither A nor B could be convicted under this section. 

2076. Section When Inapplicable.— This section is inapplicable to a 
person accusing another of murder to a police officer in an inquiry under s. 174 
of the Code, the reason being that it is difficult to affirm the existence of an intention 
to cause, or of knowledge that the false evidence is likely to cause a person to be 
convicted of a capital offence, when the proceeding in which the evidence is given 
is one in which such a conviction is not legally possible.* 


195. Whoever gives or fabricates false evidence intending thereby 

to cause, or knowing it to be likely that he will thereby 
cause, any person to be convicted of an offence which 
by the law of British India or England is not capital, 
but punishable with transportation for life, or impris¬ 
onment for a term of seven years or upwards, shall 
be punished as a person convicted of that offence would 
be liable to be punished. 


Giving or fabricating 
false evidence with 
intent to procure con¬ 
viction of offence 

punishable with trans¬ 
portation or imprison¬ 
ment. 


(1) Hardyal, 3 B. L. R. (A. Cr.) 35. (3) Naurang, (1906) A. L. J. 110, notes. 

(2) Per Knox, J., in Naurang, (1906) A. L. (4) Mhd. Hay at, (1922) P. W R 6 65 I C 

J. 110, notes. 434, (1922) L. 133. ' 
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Illustration 

A gives false evidence before a Court of Justice, intending thereby to cause Z to be 
convicted of a dacoity. The punishment of dacoity is transportation for life, or rigorous 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to ten years, with or without fine. A, therefore 
is liable to such transportation or imprisonment, with or without fine. ’ ’ 

[ Offence —s. 40. Fabricates false evidence — s. 192. Gives false evidence _s. 193.] 

2077. Analogous Law. —This section with the last was twice amended, 

once in 1870,’ and then again by the Indian Railways Act in 1890. 1 2 Before its 

amendment the words used after “ an offence which ” were only “ by this Code.” 

The first amendment added to them “ or the Law of England,” so that the amended 

clause was extended to ‘‘by this Code or the law of England.” Their scope was, 

however, further enlarged by the subsequent amendment, when the present words 
were substituted. 

2078. This is only a somewhat attenuated foim of the last section. Otherwise 
the two sections deal with the same class of crime. The last section dealt with perjury 
in a capital case. This section deals with the same offence in cases neither capital 
nor punishable with less imprisonment than for seven years. Whatever remains 
would then be punishable under the provisions of section 193. 

2079. Procedure and Practice.— No prosecution can be initiated under 
this section without complaint 3 which should be made by the Court mentioned 
in s. 195 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. The making of a complaint is a judicial 
act and should not be performed as a matter of perfunctory duty. Where the 
accused persuaded a person to falsely state to the police that she had witnessed a 
dacoity, whereupon the District Magistrate sanctioned her prosecution under this 
section, the High Court quashed the proceeding holding the order precipitate and the 
offence neither amounting to the giving or fabricating false evidence. 4 The offence 
is non-cognizable, and non-bailable, and warrant should ordinarily issue in the first 
instance. It is non-compoundable, and is exclusively triable by the Court of Session. 

2080. In addition to the punishment here provided, the accused may on a 
second conviction be sentenced to whipping by way of additional punishment.® 

2081. Proof. —The points requiring proof are the same as for an offence 
under s. 193, in addition to which the following fact must be established:— 

That the accused, when giving or fabricating false evidence, intended thereby to 
cause, or knew that it was likely that he would thereby cause any person to be con¬ 
victed of an offence not capital, but punishable with transportation for life, or 
imprisonment for a term of seven years or upwards. 

2082. Principle. —In point of gravity this offence takes an intermediate 
place between the offences punishable under the last section and section 193. As 
the offences to which it relates are only next to capital, special provision was called 
for to deal with offenders of this class. 

2083. The requirements of this section are otherwise the same. There must 
be the giving or fabricating of false evidence. It must be with the intention or 
knowledge that the person accused will be thereby convicted of an offence, the 
punishment prescribed for which is transportation for life or imprisonment for at 
least seven years. Besides the facts necessary to prove an offence under s. 193, 
these three ingredients must be clearly established. That is to say, there must be 
clear evidence of intention or knowledge that the evidence was given to procure a 
false conviction of a person for an offence of that gravity. The evidence of knowl¬ 
edge must be unequivocal, though it may not be direct. But it must be never¬ 
theless evidence sufficient to justify a finding that the evidence was given or fabri¬ 
cated with only that, and no other, intention. So where, in a case, one Sheo Charan 
went to the accused's house to remonstrate with him for having beaten his nephew, 

(1) Indian Penal Code Amendment Act (4) Durga Prasad, 30 I. C. (A.) 651. follow- 

(XXVII of 1870) s. 7. ing Tabarak, 30 A. 52. 

(2) Act IX of 1890, s. 169. (5) S. 4, Whipping Act (IV of 1864). 

(3) S. 195, Cr. P. C. 
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and thereupon the accused assaulted him, and immediately set fire to a thatch 
in front of his house with the object of getting Sheo Charan convicted of arson, the 
Court held that the accused could not be convicted under this section, as he had 
set fire to it in a public manner, and took no steps to implicate Sheo Charan. In 
other words, the act was at best merely preparatory to the commission of an offence 
under this section, though it was by itself sufficient to constitute mischief punishable 
under s. 436. 1 But suppose, that in such a case, the accused had, after setting fire 
to the thatch, charged Sheo Charan with arson, would the offence under this section 
have then been complete ? 

2084. Such a question presented itself before Hobhouse and Loch, JJ., 
in a Calcutta case in which the accused had not only set fire to his own house, but 
also immediately afterwards charged the accused falsely of burning it, on which 
Hobhouse, J., remarked : “ The firing of his house by prisoner was simply, it seems 
to me, a minor act on his part subordinate to the major act of making the false 
charge, for the fact of the burnt house was manifestly intended to be used as evidence 
of the said charge.” 2 But this appears to be no reason for taking the case out of 
the section, and if it were a reason, it would apply equally to the case supposed in 
the illustration. Indeed, such a case is scarcely distinguishable from that where 
the accused secreted some stolen railway pins in the field of his enemy, so that the 
latter might be apprehended and charged w'ith their theft, and who was thereupon 
held to have committed an offence under this section. 3 Such was held to be the 
case of the accused who enclosed in an insured cover worthless paper and produced 
its receipt in proof of discharge of a debt. 4 

2085. Indeed, it is to provide adequate punishment for acts such as these, 
that the scope of the section was enlarged by the Railways Act, 5 so that a person 
fabricating evidence so as to procure another's conviction for an offence under 
s. 126 of that Act 6 would, since the amendment, be equally liable to a conviction 
under this section, for the offence is one which is by that section, punishable with 
transportation for life, or with imprisonment for a term which may extend to ten 
years. 


196. Whoever corruptly uses or attempts to use as true or genuine 

evidence any evidence which he knows to be false or 

iown to tJfalse ° ° ° fabricated, shall be punished in the same manner as 

if he gave or fabricated false evidence. 


{False evidence —s. 191. Fabricated evidence —s. 192. Corruptly — see § 2091.] 

2086. Analogous Law. —Evidence which is false or fabricated must conform 
to the definition of those terms as given in sections 191 and 192. The giver of such 
evidence is punishable under the provisions of ss. 193-195. Its suborner is 
punishable under this section. Such a person is in fact the abettor of the principal 
offence, but it may not be always possible to establish the elements of abetment. 
Moreover, law regards such an abettor as much guilty as the principal offender, 
and this section therefore makes him liable to an equal punishment. In so far as 
the provisions of this section relate to fabricated evidence, they may be compared 
with those of section 471, which presents common elements, and in such cases a 
person may be convicted on either count, though not on both. 7 


2087. Procedure and Practice. —No prosecution can be instituted under 
this section without the previous complaint of the Court or public servant concerned 
as required by section 195 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. The offence is non- 
cognizable, but warrant may issue in the first instance. It is bailable only if the 
offence of giving such evidence is bailable, otherwise it is non-bailable. It is non- 
compoundable and is triable by the Court of Session, Presidency Magistrate, or Mag¬ 
istrate of the first class. ' ° 


(1) Shib Dyal, 5 N. W. P. H. C. R. 18S. 

(2) Bhugwan A hit, 8 W. R. 65. 

(3) lb. 

(4) Vithinathaswami,, 51 M. L. J. 800. 


379 5) P ^ Spankie ' J ' in Rameshar Rai, 1 a 

(6) Act IX of 1890. 

(7) Oodun Lull, 3 W. R. 17. 
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2088. As remarked before, so far as this offence relates to fabricated evidence 

Jurisdiction. lts provisions are similar to those of s. 471. But the fact’ 

i , tbat an offence under that section is not invariably triable 

ty the same Court as an offence under this section, may create a difficulty 7 For if 

of jurisdiction, on the ground that his offence was one under s. 471 and triable exclu- 

tbTfir by CC Tj ° f Se5Slon ' To obviate such a difficulty, cases arising out of 
the filing of forged documents should be invariably committed to the Court of Session 

on a charge both under this as well as under section 471. According to the Calcutta 
befnegal 1 ^ ^ SUC1 CaSCS ’ & conv,ctlon b 3 r a Magistrate under this section would 

2089. Proof.— The points requiring proof are :— 

?vY lt u he acc x u ^ ed used or attempted to use some evidence, 
f-) '' nich was false or fabricated. 

Ti hat hn used or attempted to use such evidence as true or genuine evidence. 

- n Y OU ? h h0 thcn knew lt to be false or fabricated evidence. b 
(a) 1 hat he used or attempted to use it corruptly. 

2090. Charge.— This section prescribes a punishment for two distinct 
and separate offences namely, for “ using ” and “ attempting to use ” false evidence, 
they should be, therefore, separately charged, and where the facts only warrant 
a c Kirge o one or the other, the charge should then use only words appropriate to 
i . In case of doubt, the charge may be framed in the alternative. 2 In any case 

the charge should specify whether the evidence used or attempted to be used was 
talse or fabricated. It may be worded thus :_ 

follows }__^ name an ^ °ffi ce °.f Magistrate, etc,) hereby charge you (name of the accused ) as 

as true or^pnuinp ^Y a ^i° Ut tb ? day °f- at -corruptly used (or attempted to use) 

and as such nnnishahl 1 a’ th<? wit -which you knew to be false (or fabricated) 

c m Y T b U Y der S - 193 {oy 194 ' 195 of the Indian p enal Code), and thereby 

the coenizance^^thp 6 r : ° d f** S f q 96 ° f the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance (or 
tne cognizance of the Court of Session or High Court). 

* And 1 hereby dlrect that y° u be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge.” 

+ Persons who give false evidence are naturally exposed 

0 Y P ena ^ es P rov ^ed in the three preceding sections. Those who procure 
or su orn such evidence may be guilty as abettors or under the provisions of this 
section it their abetment was merely confined to instigation, they would then be 
on y la e under the general law of abetment. But if they have attempted to use 
orin tact used such evidence, their offence is scarcely distinguishable from the offence 
ot those who actually gave that evidence. But a person may call a witness who may 
give talse evidence, but it dees not render the party calling him liable under this 
section His liability depends upon using such evidence “corruptly “—a word which 
e ode does not define, but which is here probably used to denote an impropriety 
brought about by bribery or undue influence resulting in acts which are inconsist¬ 
ent with the proper discharge of official duty or the rights of others. It implies 
impropriety but not necessarily venality. 3 An act may be ‘ corrupt ' if it is wicked 
or immoral, though it may not be technically dishonest or fraudulent. A person 
who desires toprocure a false conviction does so corruptly, though his intention 
may be merely improper. 4 In this sense not only the party who procures or 
tenders false evidence, but also the judge who improperly uses it for the purpose 
of determining any question he is called upon to decide, commit an offence under 
this section. The word “ use ” is therefore not confined merely to procurers and 
suborners of such evidence. It may equally apply to the judge, who makes use of 
false evidence which he knows to be false. In this view the section presents a wider 
outlook than at first sight it seems to do. 


(1) Kherode Chunder Mozumdar, 5 C. 717. 

(2) 2 W. R. Cr. 9. 

(3) Kherode Chunder, 5 C. 717; Muddoo 

Soodan, 7 W. R. 23 ; Lakshmi, 7 M. 289 ; Fazl 


Ahmed, (1914) P. R. 1, 23 I. C. 696 (699); 
Rama, 4 O. 317. 

(4) Fazal Ahmad, (1914) 

23 I. C. 696. 


P. R. Cr. 1, 
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2092. Meaning of Words. — “Corruptly uses or attempts to use“ : For 
the meaning of “ corruptly ” see the last paragraph. The word implies no more 
than a general felonious intent. 1 No use or attempted use of a thing is punishable 
unless it amounts to “evidence'’ not necessarily admissible evidence 2 , but 
at least such as is prima facie admissible. Consequently, a mere attempt to obtain 
a medical certificate which was refused could not be punished under this section, 


because there was merely an attempt to procure evidence, and no attempt to use 
it. 3 "As true or genuine evidence’’ : the word “true" has been used in con¬ 
tradistinction to “false", and “genuine” in contradistinction to “fabricated” 
evidence. “ Any evidence which he knows to be false or fabricated ” : That is to say, 
the evidence must in fact be false cr fabricated, and it must have been known to be 


so by the accused. “ Punished in the same manner ” : That is, to the same extent. 
The penalty for the offence is the same as for giving false or fabricated evidence, 
but the offence committed is not the same. 


2093. Corrupt Use of False Evidence. —This section deals with the 
corrupt use of false or fabricated evidence. The question what is a false or fabricated 
evidence calls for no comment. Those terms have been the subject of sufficient 
notice elsewhere/* The questions that present themselves here for consideration 
are those which deal with the special requirements of this section. In the first 
place the section speaks of using any evidence, which has been held to exclude 
a mere case of subornation, for false evidence can be used as genuine only after it 
has come into existence. 5 In other words, a person who hires a false witness 
and gives his evidence in Court, may, according to this view, be punished as an 
abettor of such evidence, but he cannot be punished under this section. For the 
intention of a person to give evidence is not evidence. That intention when fulfilkd 
is evidence. But subornation has then done its work, and the suborner cannot be 
punished for using it. So far then it may be difficult to brirg the offence of a mere 
suborner, as such, within this section. But it is seldcm that a suborner stops short 
of using the evidence he has brought into being. He would then be clearly punishable 
under this section. It may be that the person who gives or fabricates false evickr.ce 
is the same as the one who uses it, in which case, the offender may be convicted 
either for the one offence or for the other, for the penalty is in each case the same. 
But there may be cases in which it may not be possible to prove fabrication. In that 
case punishment may be awarded for its use as apart from its fabrication. So 
where a landlord sued a person for arrears of rent, and the latter denied his tenancy 
and arrears, to prove which the village patwari was called as a witness, who prod¬ 
uced a fabricated assessment list, showing that the defendant held a certain quan¬ 
tity of land of a certain rent, and swore tc its authenticity, it was held that the 
filing of a fabricated list was using fabricated evidence, and swearing to its authen¬ 
ticity was giving false evidence. The prisoner could thus be convicted either under 
this section or section 471, though he could not be convicted under both of tl cm. 6 
In another case, the accused produced a cattle pound receipt and calkcl tl e Tatel of 
another village to prove his alibi which w-as false. He w c as held to ha\e “ corruptly ” 
fabricated false evidence since it was a fair inference that such evidence could not 
have been procured otherwise. 7 


2094. So far as the applicability of this section is concerned the same view 
was taken by Mahmud, J., in an Allahabad case arising out of the same facts. 8 In 
this case the Court appears to have construed the terms of this section as w ider than 
those of section 471, for its view' was that a false dociment filed to support a true 
claim without any intention to cause harm or loss to others, did not answer the 
requirements of s. 471,® but this is a view W'hich can now' be no longer maintained. 10 

(1) Fasal Ahmad, (1914) P. R. Cr. 1, (7) Rama^AQ B. 317. ~~ 

23 EC. 696. (8) Sikandar Khar , (1887) AWN 985 

(2) Baroda Kant a, 30 I. C. (C.) 444. (9) lb., p.287; following Mir EkrarHi 

(3) Kabart Veerannat, 35 T. C. (M.) 820. 6 C. 482 ; Lakshmiji 7 M 289 * ' 


23 I. C. 696. 

(2) Baroda Kanla, 30 I. C. (C.) 444. 

(3) Kahari Veerarinat, 35 T. C. (M.) 820 

(4) Ss. 191, 192. 

(5) Suffurudden, 1 L. J. (O. S.) 122. 

(6) Oodun Lai, 3 W. R. 17. 

44 


(10) Dhuntim Kazee, 9 C. 53 (60) and see 
s. 471, Comm. 
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Indeed, the word " corruptly ” in this section has not a wholly different meaning 

to what is implied by the expressions “ fraudulently ” or “ dishonestly” as used in 
s. 471. 


2095. Again, the accused must have used the evidence “ corruptly/' that 
is to say, from a dishonest or improper motive (§ 2091). An innocent use of false 
evidence is not then within the category of the crime. The object of these penal 

provisions is no doubt to safeguard the Court against the perversion of their proceed¬ 
ings by the introduction of false and fabricated evidence. But at the same time 
law cannot visit with its penalty, persons who do not knew that the evidence they are 
offering is false and who, moreovei, do not offer it corruptly. The fact that the 
evidence tendered was false docs not necessarily imply that it was known to be so 
by the accused, noi does the fact that it was known to be so, necessarily imply that 
it was used corruptly. 1 1 he question of materiality may thus become relevant, 
though not for its own sake, but as tending to throw light cn the question of knowl¬ 
edge and intention. So where a person was shown to have produced as evidence 
an account book in support of his claim and it appeared that one page of it has 
been fraudulently abstracted and another substituted for it, it was held that though 
the account book had been tampered with, still it did not necessarily follow that 
the accused was necessarily guilty. The question was, how far the account book 
was material as a piece of evidence, for on its materiality depended the question 
whether the accused was likely to have used it corruptly. It was found that, having 
regard to the dates of the transactions entered next to the page abstracted, the 
missing page could not possibly have contained an entry of the disputed transaction. 
It could not then be presumed that the accused had used the book corruptly, when 
the only forgery which had taken place, had no relation whatever to the 
purpose for which the false evidence was used. 2 


2096. The evidence of know-ledge is then essential to constitute the crime. 
But such evidence need net be direct. Indeed, direct evidence may not be always 
procurable. It may consist of such fact or circumstances as ma}' lead the Court 
to believe that the accused’s mind was possessed of the information that the evidence 
given was false or fabricated. Mere belief, however reasonable, is not enough. 
There must be knowledge. That knowledge need not, however, go beyond the fact 
that the evidence was false or fabricated. A document need not have been fabri¬ 
cated for the purpose for which it was used. For it is enough if it was fabricated, 
when and for what purpose it is immaterial. So where the accused sued on a 
bond and at the trial sought to support his claim by a letter of acknowledgment 
forged six years previously for the purpose of securing registration of the bond, 
it was held tnat the filing of the letter in the bond-suit ccnstituted its corrupt user 
so as to bring the offence of the accused within the visitation of this section. 3 Of 
course, there can be no user, certainly not corrupt where a person produces a docu¬ 
ment because he is ordered to do so. 4 


2097. The case of false evidence presents no difficulty. But the case of 
fabricated evidence raises another question. Must it have been fabricated in Bri¬ 
tish India? And if so, what should be the consequence, if the place of its fabri¬ 
cation be unknown? According to West, J., the word “fabricated" as used in 
this section, must mean fabricated so as to constitute an offence. Consequently, 
evidence fabricated out of British India is not fabricated in the sense of this section, 
and a person who uses such evidence, however corruptly, is not liable under this or 
any other section of the Code.® He then pointed out the dangerous consequences 
of this view, adding “ In ordinary cases he would be liable to transportation for 
using such fabricated evidence to procure a capital conviction, but if the evidence 
has been fabricated cn the other side of the frontier, he goes scot-free.’’ 6 


(1) Madoo Soodun, 7 W. R. 23 

(2) Mudoo Soodun Shaw, 7 W. R. 23. 

(3) Lakshmaji, 7 M. 289. 


(4) Matin Lon v. Maonru . 3 R. 36. 

(5) ytoorga Chetty , 5 B. 338. 

(6) Th. 353. 
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197. Whoever issues or signs any certificate required by law to be 

given or signed, or relating to any fact of which such 
Issuing or signing cer tificate is by law admissible in evidence, knowing 
false certificate. or believing that such certificate is false in any material 

point, shall be punished in the same manner as if he gave false evidence. 


2098. Analogous Law.—Several Acts of the Legislature provide for the 
granting of certificates to persons who are then thereby invested with certain rights 
or empowered to do certain things, by virtue of the authority so conferred upon or 
declared to be in them. The certificates are in the nature of letters patent and tneir 
authenticity and correctness is presumed and must be above reproach. This section 
punishes those who issue or sign them knowing or believing them to be false on any 
material point. 


2099. Procedure and Practice. —This section requires no complaint of 
a public servant as a necessary preliminary to prosecution. The chence is non- 
cognizable, and warrant must issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not com- 
poundable, and is triable by the Court of Session, Presidency Magistrate, or Magis¬ 
trate of the first class. 


2100. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the document in question is a certificate. , 

(2) That it was required by law to be given or signed, or that it related to some 

fact of which such certificate is by law admissible in evidence. 

(3) That the certificate is false. 

(4) That it is false in a material point. 

(5) That the accused issued or signed it. 

(6) That at the time he issued or signed it, he knew it to be false. 

2101. Charge. —The charge should run thus :— 

“ I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.) hereby charge you (name of accused) as 

follows ;— 

“ That you-, on or about the-day of-at-being required by law, to wit- 

to 'issue (or sign) a certificate, issued (or signed) the same and of which is by law ad¬ 
missible in evidence of the fact to wit--knowing (or believing) that such certificate is 

false in any material point, to wit-, and thereby committed an offence under s. 197 of 

the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance (or the cognizance of the Court of 
Session or High Court). 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge.” 

2102. Principle. —This section penalizes only the wilful falsification gf 
such certificates as are either required to be signed or given by law, or are such as 
afford prima facie eivdence of the fact to which they relate. Theie are a number 
of Acts under which public servants are empowered to issue such certificates. They 
carry with them their own evidence of authenticity and correctness the value of 
which depends upon the care and circumspection used in preparing them. Those 
responsible are, therefore, justly visited with the penal consequences here prescribed, 
if they sign or issue a certificate false on a material point, which might be the 
means of causing injury to those acting upon it. 

2103. Meaning of Words. —“Issues or signs ” : The word issue merely 
means delivery, issuing being the act of sending out or causing to go forth. “ Issued ” 
then simply means the act of giving or delivery, and the section itself interchange¬ 
ably uses the two words “ issue ” and "give/' It may be issued to a definite 
person or an indefinite body of men, such as the public. " Signs ” means signing 
in token of authentication. A clerk initialling a certificate on the strength of which 
the responsible official signs it may be liable as an issuer, but he does not sign within 
the meaning of this section. “Any certificate A certificate is a testimony given 
in writing to declare or verity the truth ot anything. It is a formal document and 
does not include a petition or other document in which a fact is stated or certified 1 

2104. Criminal Liability for False Certificate.— In order to m ike 
person criminally liable for a false certificate two things are essential * U) The cer 
ti ficate given must be such as is r equired by law to be given or signed or it must be 

(1) Mahabir Thakur, 20 C. W. N. 520, 33 I. C. 316. ~~ - 
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by law admissible in evidence, 1 and (it) it must be false in any material point. 
A certificate of character or the like is thus excluded from the category of the crime. 
It only safeguards those certificates which are required by law to be given, and which 
are then declaratory of a certain right or status, and which thus serve the same 
purpose as decrees of Courts. Such a certificate may be given by the Administrator- 
General, 2 entitling the claimant to the estate of a deceased person, to recover any 
sum belonging to him up to the extent of Rs. 1,000 and any debtor paying any sum 
and obtaining a copy of the certificate with a receipt for the sum annexed shall then 
be fully discharged. 3 A similar certificate may be given by a Court under the 
Succession Certificate Act, 4 which has the effect of indemnifying all persons 
making payments on its strength. 5 So the Registrar of Companies is empowered 
to issue a certificate of incorporation which shall be conclusive evidence that 
all the requirements contained in respect of registration under the Indian Companies 
Act hav e been complied with, and that the company is authorized to be registered 
under that Act as a limited or unlimited company as the case may be ; and the date 
of incorporation mentioned in such certificate shall be deemed to be the date on 
which the company is incorporated under that Act. 6 


2105. Pleaders and Mukhtears admitted to practice, receive a certificate 
signed by an officer appointed by the High Court, which authorizes them to practise 
up to the end of the year for which it is given, 7 after which it may be renewed. 
So the Registrar of Assurances is, on completion of registration of an assuiance, 
empowered to endorse thereon a certificate containing the word “registered. 0 
* Such certificate shall be signed, sealed, and dated by the registering cfficer, and 
shall then be admissible for the purpose of proving that the document has been 
duly registered in manner provided by the Registration Act, ard that the facts men¬ 
tioned in the endorsements referred to in section 59 (of the said Act) have occurred 
as therein mentioned/' 8 A minister of religion acting under the Indian Christian 
Marriage Act,® is empowered to issue a certificate of notice given and declaration 
made under ss. 17 and 24, and the Marriage Registrar may issue a certificate under 
s. 41 of the same Act permitting the contracting of a contemplated marriage, and 
a person licensed to solemnize marriage is empowered to certify it, and “ the certi¬ 
ficate shall be signed by such licensed person, and shall be received, in any suit 
touching the validity of such marriage, as conclusive proof of its having been per¬ 
formed." 10 Custodians of public records have to furnish a copy of public docu¬ 
ments on demand and payment of the legal fee therefor, and such copy must hear 
a certificate written at the foot of such copy that it is a true copy of such 
document or part thereof, as the case may be, and such certificate is to be 
dated and subscribed by such officer with his name and official title and it must be 
sealed whenever such officer is authorized by law to make use of a seal. 11 Such 
certified copy may be produced in proof of the contents of the public documents 
or parts of the public documents, of wffiich they purport to be copies. 12 


2106. The Civil Courts have also to issue certificates under the various 
provisions of the Procedure Code. It may, for instance, have to certify a payment 
or adjustment of a decree made out of Court, 13 or grant a certificate of sale to an 
auction-purchaser, 14 or of a case being a fit one for appeal to His Majesty in Council. 15 
Tn all such cases the certificate creates certain rights or declares a certain status, 
and it is legally admissible in evidence, and is, moreover, in seme cares even con¬ 
clusive proof of the matter therein stated. A person issuing or signing ary s uch 

(1) Bijendr'a Nath Chatterjee, 30 C. W. N. 


120. 42 C. L. J. 557. 

(2) Ss. 36-41. Act IT of 1874. 

(3) Tb., s. 39. 

(4) Act VIT of 1889. 

(S>) Tb., s. 16. 

f6) S. 236. Act VI of 1882. 

(7) I egal Practitioners' Act (XVIII 
1879) s. 7. 

. (8) S. 60 Act III of 1877. 

(9) Act XV of 1872. ■ ' 


of 


(10) Indian Christian Marriage Act (XV 
of 1872) s. 61. 

(11) S. 76, Indian Evidence Act (I of 1872). 

(12) lb., s. 77. 

(13) Ord. XXI, r. 2, C. P. C. (Act V of 
1908). 

(14) Ord. XXI. r. 94, C. P. C. (Act V of 
1908). 

(15) Ord. XI/V, r. 3, C. P. C. (Act V of 
1908). 
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certificate would therefore be subjected to the penalty prescribed in s. 193. That 
section, however, prescribed penalties for giving false evidence either in a stage ol 
iudicial proceeding or in any other case. This section does not speciiiy as to which 
of the two penalties an offender under this section will be subject; but inasmuch 
as a person issuing a false certificate cannot be treated as one tampering with judi¬ 
cial proceedings, the penalty presciibed here is, it is apprehended, impiisonment of 
either description extending to three years as well as fine. 

2107. Certificates grr.nted under various Acts of the Legislature are as a rule 

admissible in evidence, either because they are the official acts of public servants, 

or because they are made expressly admissible in evidence by the very Acts 
authorizing their issue. But their admissibility in evidence is no test of the crime. 
For all that the section requires is that the certificate must be required by law to be 
signed or given, or it must relate to a fact in which such certificate is admissible 
in evidence, and in which latter case alone is the fact of its admissibility material 

for the constitution of the crime. 


2108. All official acts of public servants in the form of certiheat s are not 
ip so facto admissible in evidence, unless they are declared by law to be so admissible 1 2 
or are otherwise admissible under the provisions of the Indian Evidence Act. 2 * 
A false certificate not required by law to be given or signed, or which is not legally 
admissible in evidence cannot be made the basis of a conviction under this section, 
though the person issuing or signing it may be otherwise dealt with, as, for example, 
of giving false information to a public servant * So where the notice of transfer 
of land was signed by a person who falsely personated his father, and the declaration 
appended thereto was signed by the accused who confirmed the false personation, 
it was held that as the declaration was not required by law, the accused 
could not be convicted under this section, though he might have been for giving 
false information to a public servant. But a copyist who had made an incorrect 
copy of a document by adding a name not to be found in the original, on the 
basis of which the persons to whom it was delivered maintained a suit was held to 
have committed an offence under this section.® 


2109. Such a person was held not to have “ framed or translated ” a docu¬ 
ment within the meaning of s. 167 of the Code, but he was held to have issued or 
signed a false certificate within the meaning of this section. It is not necessary 
that the certificate should have been signed or issued by the person legally empowered 
to sign or issue it. It may have been issued by a person wholly unauthorized, and 
still he may commit the offence, for all that the section requires is that the certifi¬ 
cate must be one either required by law to be issued or signed, or it must relate to 
a fact admissible in evidence. “ Whoever ” issues or signs such a certificate, brings 
himself within the penal visitation of this section, whatever may have been his 
authority, duty or power. 


2110. Abetment. —A bailiff falsely stating to the Nazir that he had effected 
service of a summons upon a person, which in fact he knew he had not, and where¬ 
upon the Nazir certifies due service would be guilty of abetment of an offence under 
this section, though the Nazir may be wholly innocent. 6 But if the bailiff did not 
know that the person he was serving was the person to be served, he could not be 
convicted of abetment, for knowledge or belief in falsehood is the cardinal ingre¬ 
dient of the crime. 

2111. Lastly, the certificate must be false on aw aterial point. The question 
what point was material must depend upon the nature and object of the certificate. 
For instance, a wrong date may be material in one case and wholly immaterial 
in another. So even the names of the parties may be immaterial having regard to 
the object for which the certificate is granted. A person knowingly falsifying a 

(1) Indian Evidence Act (I of 1872). Thahur, 20 C. W. N. 520, 33 I. C. 316. ' 

(2) S. 79, Indian Evidence Act (I of 1872). (5) Dewn Singh, (1879) P. R. No. 15. 

(3) Ih., 8 . 77. (6) Hissamuddin, 3 W. R. 37. 

(4 Mulharji, (1882) U. C. 182 ; Mahabir 
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certificate will probably falsify it on a material point. On the other hand, inaccu¬ 
racy on an immaterial point does not detract from its value, 1 and cannot be 
presumed to have been due otherwise than to inadvertence. 

198. Whoever corruptly uses or attempts to use any such certificate 
Using as true a as a true certificate, knowing the same to be false in 
certificate known to be any material point, shall be punished in the same 

manner as if he gave false evidence. 

2112. Analogous Law.— This section bears the same relation to the last 
as section 196 bears to sections 193, 194 and 195. The language of the two sections 

is closely analogous, and the commentary under that section is mutatis mutandis 
equally applicable to tills section. 

2113. Procedure and Practice.—An offence under this section is non- 

cogmzablo, but a warrant should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable 

but not compoundable, and is triable by the Court of Sessions, Presidency Magis- 
Irate or Magistrate of the first class. 

2114. Proof.— The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the document in question purports to be a certificate ; 

(2) That it was either required by law to be given or signed, or that it related to 

some fact of which such certificate is by law admissible in evidence : 

(3) That such certificate is false ; 

(4) And false on a material point ; 

(5) That it was signed or issued (not necessarily by the person legally authorized to 

sign or issue it) ; 

(6) That the accused used or attempted to use such false certificate ; 

(7) That he did so corruptly ; 

(8) That he then knew that it was false in a material point. 

2115. Charge.— The charge should follow the form given under section 196. 


199. Whoever, in any declaration made or subscribed by him, which 

declaration any Court of Justice, or any public servant 
or other person, is bound or authorized by law to 
receive as evidence of any fact, makes any statement 
which is false, and which he either knows or believes 
to be false or does not believe to be true, touching any 
point material to the object for which the declaration is made or used, shall 
be punished in the same manner as if he gave false evidence. 

[Court of Justice —s. 20. Public Servant —s. 21.1 


False statement 
made in declaration 
which is by law re¬ 
ceivable as evidence 


2116. Analogous Law.—This is not the only section dealing with false 
declarations, for section 191 also deals with them. The difference between the two 
sections, however, is this, that while section 191 deals with compulsory declarations, 
this section deals with those voluntarily made. But the penal consequence attaching 
to a declaration in each case is the same. This section is referred to in the explana¬ 
tion to section 200, which must be read as a part of this section. 

2117. Certain Acts specially provide for the penalty attaching to false 
declarations made under them. So the Special Magistrates' Act, 1872, provides as 
follows :— 


Penalty for signing 
declarations or certi¬ 
ficate containing false 
statement. 


“ Every person making, signing or attesting any declaration 
or certificate prescribed by this Act, containing a statement which 
is false, and which he either knows or believes to be false or does 
not believe to be true, shall be deemed guilty of the offence de¬ 
scribed in section 199 of the Indian Penal Code." 2 


2118. Procedure and Practice.— Complaint of a public setvant is required 
for a prosecution under this section.® The offence is non-cognizable, but warrant 
should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable, but not compoundable, 
and is triable by the Court of Session, Presidency Magistrate, or Magistrate of first 

(1) S. 79, para. 2, Indian Evidence Act (I of (2) S. 24, Act III of 1872. 

1S72). ( 3 ) S. 195; see ss. 476-478, 487, Cr. P. C. 
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class On a case failing under this section the Court refused to convict in revision 
under section 182 holding that to sustain a conviction under that section sanction 
was necessary and that section 537 of the Criminal Procedure Code did not condone 
an irregularity to that extent. It, however, left it open to the District Magistrate 

to initiate a case under section 182 if so advised. 

2119. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused made or subscribed the declaration in question. 

(2) That such declaration was inadmissible in evidence of the fact therein stated. 

(3) That the accused made a statement in such declaration. 

(4) That the statement was false. . , , 

(5) That such false statement was on a point material to the object of such deciara- 

^ on 

(6) That the person making the declaration either knew or believed it to be false or 

did not believe it to be true. 

2120. Charge.—The charge should run thus 

“I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you (name of accused) as 
follows:— 

" That you-, on or about the-<iay of-at--made (or subscribed) a 

declaration which a Court of Justice to wit- (or any public servant or other person) was 

bound (or authorized by law) to receive as evidence of a fact, and therein made a statement 

•_* which is false, and which you knew to be false (or did not believe to be 

true) on a point material to the object for which the declaration was made (or used) and 
thereby committed an offence under section 199 of the Indian Penal Code, and within my 
cognizance (or the cognizance of the Court of Session or the High Court.) 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge." 

2121. Principle.—There are certain facts upon which a person must make 
a declaration, there are others upon which he may do so. In the former case such 
a declaration falls within the terms of section 191, in the latter case the penal 
consequences attaching to such a voluntary declaration are also the same, provided 
that the declaration was admissible in evidence. In other words, whether a decla¬ 
ration be compulsory or voluntary, a person making it falsely is liable to conviction 
as for giving false evidence if it was a declaration either required to be made by law, 2 
or was admissible in evidence. As the risk of mischief was in either case the same, 
the penalty provided by law is also identical. 

2122. Meaning of Words.—“ Declaration made or subscribed by him ” : 

14 Declaration " means any statement of fact made in the form simply of a decla¬ 
ration which, for the purpose of proof of the fact declared to, has by itself all the 
legal force of evidence given on oath or the solemn affirmation substituted for an 
oath. In short, such a declaration is receivable in lieu of personal testimony. 3 
An affidavit, in a case in which evidence may be given by an affidavit, is a declara¬ 
tion within the meaning of this section. 4 A person who subscribes to a declara¬ 
tion certifies that the facts therein declared are correct. A verbal declaration 
may be “ made," while a written one must be subscribed by the person making it. 
“ Bound or authorized by law receive as evidence : In the one case, he must, in the 
other case he may, receive it in evidence. " Knows or believes to be false , etc.” : 
For the meaning of this phrase, see s. 191. "Touching any point material to the 
object ” : This provision as to materiality shows that the section has no reference 
to the evidence of a witness in a judicial proceeding. In one sense, such evidence 
is a declaration, but then it is a declaration on oath or affirmation and, as such 
within the comprehension of section 191. 

2123. False Declaration.—A false declaration made under the circum¬ 
stances specified in the section exposes the declarant to the same penalty as if he had 
given false evidence. These circumstances are stated by the section to be (i) that 
it must be a declaration ; (ii) that it must be admissible in evidence ; (in) that it 

(1) Ismail, 8 Bur. L. T. 82, 25 l. C. Ismailfs Bur. L. T. 82, 25 1.07515^ 

515. (4) Palaniappa Chetti v. Annamalai Chetti , 

(2) S. 191. . 14 M. L.J. K. 74; Shahzad Khan. (1933) 

(3) Per Scotland, C. J., and Ellis, J., in Pat. 513 ; Kari Gopi, 6 Pat. 760. 

Vedamuttu, 4 M. H. C. R. 185; followed in 
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2124. In the first place it must be a declaration, that is to say a formal 

(») It must be a * tatement of facts in the form simply of a declaration which 
Declaration. for the purpose of the fact declared to, has by itself all the 

It must be a Hprlarof 6g ?- l°[ Ce ° f e , vidence given on oath or solemn affirmation 
of the fact r Wi r J 1 ?" p hlCh h , avm f been made > ls afterwards receivable as evidence 
davits in ' d f lar f d ‘ Examples of the declarations here contemplated are affi 

Books Evidence U Act c . ertlfi . cates in . ,der actions 2 (8) and 4 of the Bankers’ 

a declaration KV Tt and made llnder “V 1™ cannot be tnSPE 

possession of rov * P Urp . ose of this section. For instance, a person entering upon 

a report of tlv Tt Pa p llg and I s linder the sey eral local Acts, required to make 
false? tin 1 at fact t0 a Re ' r enue Officer, but such report is not a declaration and if 
has to h P ° lter c , an , uot be Punished under this section. 4 Where a statement 

sworn t , , t0 Def °r an ° fficer dul y authorized for that purpose, it musHe 

sworn to before him, otherwise it is not a declaration. 8 

scribed 2 to bv him^™^" "^w^ 1 ° r Written ‘ If the latt er, it must oe sub¬ 
oi a party or witness in a judicial proceeding, if false, may amount to periurv but 
tlfis section*® “ ^ matenahty shows that * was intended to be exduded from 


or subscribed J!!Z: T l[n ' ther f mast be eviden ce that the declaration was made 
accused but hv h' Y be accilsed - If a false declaration be then made not by the 
Where therefore tht peade ^’ the accil sed could not be punished under this section, 
the enforcement of £ ccu , s j d W j° defendant in a suit instituted against him for 
filed a nefitinn ■ -p- a de ' lled the execution of the bond, and later on, his pleader 

off it w-ls held S 6 fV. n f tbat - SU1 t \^ as compromised and might, as such, be struck 

foundation of n n0t bavm g signed the petition it could not be made the 

sunnortino-enr-u cbar S e or conviction under s. 199 though a deposition on oath 
pporting such petition would justify a charge under s. 193. 7 


2127. Secondly, the declaration mustbe (a) evidence and (6) at least admis- 

(ii) It must be Ad- ^ e as sacb by law. 8 A false statement as to the amount 
missible. clue . , 1 0 . e applicant in a petition for execution, though 

thpi^QQ it ic not • . V tV hed i n acc . or( ^ ance law, is a declaration, but never- 
thP n 9 0t P uni ^ hab ! e un der this section because it, of itself, is no evidence of 

tionably fall under section 193. So where the accused identified a person who 
falsely personated another, the husband, before the Mahomedan Registrar of Mar- 
nages, an o amed the registration of the husband’s divorce from his wife, it was 
eld that the accused could not be convicted under this section inasmuch as the 
Registrar was not bound or authorized by law to receive his statement in evidence, 
though he might be guilty of an offence under section 466 and section 114 if he 
knew that the man had personated another, or at least had no knowledge of his 
identity. An application by the accused under section 526 of the Code of Crim¬ 
inal Procedure, made to the High Court, for the transfer of a case, is a “ criminal 
proceeding within the meaning of section 5 of the Oaths Act, under which it is 
unlawful to administer an oath or affirmation to the accused. Therefore an affidavit 


(1) Vedamuttu, 4 M. H C. R. 185; Ismail, 
8 Bur. L. T. 82. 25 I. C. 515. 

2) Act XVIII of 1891. 

(3) S. 21, Act III of 1872. 

.AiL Ismai '- 8 Bur ' L ' T - <S2 ' 25 I- C. 515, 
(1889) A. W. N. 29. 

(5) Kotayya, 27 I. C. (M.) 159. 

(6) Vedamuttu, 4 M. H. C. R. 185. 


(7) Ram Rewas Kowar, 7 C. L. R. 356. 

(8) Iswavchunder Guho, 14 C. 653 ; Abdul 
Majid v. Krishnalal Nag, 20 C. 724. 

(9) Bapuji, 10 B. 288 ; Haran Mandal, 2 
B. L. R. App. J. C. i. 

(10) Yasin Sheik, 9C. W. N. 69, 2 Cr. L. 

J.8. ; - * 
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sworn to by him before the Deputy Registrar of the High Court is a mere nullity and 
he cannot be convicted for any false statement therein. 1 

2128. Before a declaration can be made the subject of a prosecution under 
this section it must be shown to be a declaration which law treats as evidence—not 
merely as an admission against the declarant, but as evidence for and against h m. 2 

2129. For example, there is a provision made in the Code of Civil Procedure 
for the swearing of an affidavit for certain purposes, which is, of course, then a sworn 
declaration of a fact therein stated. 3 4 But there is no corresponding provision in 
the Code of Criminal Procedure and a person filing a false affidavit* or a declaration 5 
in a Criminal Court cannot be convicted under this section, as that Court is not 
authorized by law to receive it as evidence. 


2130. The fact that there is no prohibition against the receptibility of such 
evidence does not render it admissible. For the powers of the Court and public 
servants are defined and circumscribed bylaw, and before a declaration can be made 
the foundation of a prosecution for perjury under this section, there must be some 
law under which the declaration must be at least admissible in evidence. So where 
the accused applied to a Municipality for a hackney license for two carriages and 
six ponies, declaring that to be the number owned by him, though in fact he had 
been plying nine animals upon which he was prosecuted under this section, the 
Court held his liability under this section to depend upon the provisions of the 
Municipal Act. If that Act creates an obligation on an applicant for a license 
truly to declare the conveyances and animals in his possession then the offence would 
be one made punishable tinders. 193. If, again, there be anything in that Act to 
make it admissible in evidence before the Municipal Commissioners, then the offence 
would be one made punishable by this section. In another case the accused had 
obtained from the Mamlatdar a certificate of his solvency, based upon a false decla¬ 
ration made before him. He used it for the purpose of securing a license from the 
Abkari officials. It was held that the accused could not be convicted of this offence 
for making a false declaration, since there was no law under which the Mamlatdar 
could have received it “ as evidence " of the accused's solvency. 6 


2131. But as the Court remarked: “ It needs a very slight acquaintance 
with the Indian Evidence Act, and with the principles of law which are embodied 
in it, to satisfy any one that the statement made by the accused for the purpose 
of taking out these licenses, is no evidence at all against any one but himself, and 
could only be evidence against himself as proving an admission by him, that at the 
time he made it he had in his possession six horses and no more, for which he was 
liable to pay the tax. It is obvious that it is impossible to strain the words of the 
section, so as to bring such a case within them, and we are clearly of opinion that 
on the facts alleged here, no charge can be framed against Chandi Pershad under 
section 199." 7 This case then clearly establishes that in order to render a decla¬ 
ration penal under this section, it must be something more than a mere admission 
in a party's own favour; if it is an admission it must be such as was admissible in 
evidence in the proceeding in which it was tendered. The same view was taken 
in another case in which the accused had made a false written declaration to a Mam¬ 
latdar in Bombay, with a view to obtain from him a certificate of his solvency to enable 
him more easily to obtain an excise contract for which he had tendered. When tried 
under this section he pleaded guilty, but the High Court acquitted him holding that 
his plea merely amounted to an admission of the fact and that as he had committed 
no offence in law he was entitled to an acquittal. 8 A false verification in a plaint 


(1) Ramasawmy Chetty, 1 Weir 176. 

(2) Chandi Pershad v. Abdur Rahman, 22 
C. 131. 

(3) O. XIX, C. P. C.; Iswar Chunder Guho, 
14 C. 653 ; Abdul Majid v. Krishna Lai 
Sag, 20 C. 724 ; Dita'l Sabar, 5 S. L R 
102, 12 I. C. 651. 

(4) Chandi Pershad v. Abdur Rahman, 22 


C. 131. 

(5) Ram Par shad, 35 A. 53 

(6) Rajappa, 17 Bom. L. R. 222, 28 I 
C. 645. 

(7) Bapuji Dayaram, 10 B 288. 

J8) Rajappa, 17 Bom. L. R. 222, 28 I. C. 
645. 
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or pleading of an application for execution, does not therefore fall within this section 

though they are punishable under section 193, because a plaint, pleading or an 

application for execution is not admissible as “ evidence of any fact" as required 
by this section. ^ 


2132. Thirdly, it must be false on a point material to its object. The 
(iii) False on a question of materiality is a question of fact dependent 
Material Point. ll P on , the ob j ect of the declaration. It will be noticed that 

materiality is bv no means directly essential to con¬ 
stitute the offence of perjury (§ 1944), though it is of the essence of the offence. 


2133. Lastly, knowledge of belief in its falsity is an essential here as it is in 

alse evidence, and the meaning of the qualifying 
Its Falsity. phrase in the two sections is the same (§§ 1984-1988). 

Whoever corruptly uses or attempts to use as true any such. 

Usm- as true such declaration, knowing the same to be false in any 

declaration, knowing material point, shall be punished in the same manner 
it to be false. as if he gave false evidence. 


Explanation.- —A declaration which is inadmissible merely upon the 

ground of some informality, is a declaration within the meaning of 
sections 199 and 200. 


2134. Analogous Law. —This section is again related to the last in the 
same wise as section 198 is to 197 or section 196 to sections 193, 194 and 195. The 
object is not only to punish the false declarant, but also one who corruptly uses or 
attempts to use it as true, though he then knew it to be false in any material point. 

2135. Procedure and Practice. —No prosecution can be instituted under 
this section without previous complaint. 1 The offence is non-cognizable, but 
warrant must issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not compoundable, and 
is triable by the Court of Session, Presidency Magistrate, or Magistrate, lirst class. 

2136. Proof and Charge. —The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused used or attempted to use a declaration ; 

(2) That he did so corruptly ; 

(3) That he used the declaration as true : 

(4) Though in fact it was a false declaration ; 

(5) And was false on a material point; 

(6) And which fact the accused knew ; 

(7) That the declaration was one which a Court of Justice, or any public servant or 

other person was bound or authorized bv law to receive as evidence, of any- 
fact (s. 199). 

For a form of charge, see ss. 196 and 198. 

2137. Principle.- -The policy underlying this section as well as s. 196 
and 198, is the same. They make the users of false evidence, certificate or 
declaration equally liable with the makers thereof, if only they knew them at the 
time to be false on any material point. Law regards such persons as particeps 
criminis, and as such holds them liable. 


For a further commentary on this section, see ss. 196 and 198.. 

* 7 

201. Whoever, knowing or having reason to believe that an offence 

has been committed, causes any evidence of the com¬ 
mission of that offence to disappear, with the intention 
of screening the offender from legal punishment or 
with that intention gives any information respecting; 
the offence which he knows or believes to be false, 

shall, if the offence which he knows or believes to have been com- 

i ~ „ mitted is punishable with death, be punished with 

if a capital oftence. . . ^ ^ r , . .. * _ _ 

imprisonment of either description for a term 
may extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. 


Causing disappear¬ 
ance of evidence of 
oftence or giving false 
information to screen 
offender ; 



(1) S. 195, Cr. P. C.; cf. ss. 476-478, 487. 
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and if the offence is punishable with transportation for life, or with 

imprisonment which may extend to ten years, shall 
If punishable with be punished with imprisonment of either description 
r«mspor a o f or a term which may extend to three years, and shall 

also be liable to fine ; 


and if the offence is punishable with imprisonment for any term not 

extending to ten years, shall be punished with impris- 
If punishable with onment of the description provided for the offence, 

for a term which may extend to one fourth part of the 
longest term of the imprisonment provided for the 
offence, or with fine, or with both. 


less than ten year: 
imprisonment. 


Illustration. 

A, knowing that# has murdered Z, assists It to hide the bod) with the intention of 
screening# from punishment. A is liable to imprisonment of either description for seven 
years, and also to ftne. 

[Reason to believe -s. 26. Offence—as, 4U, 203, Expl.] 

2138. Analogous Law.—This section belongs to the group of sections to 
which sections 118-120, 176, 177, 181, 182, and 201-203 belong. The first group 
of sections 1 deals with the concealment of design to commit an offence. The second 
deals with the omission to give information, 2 the third with giving false informa¬ 
tion, 3 and the fourth with the causing of disappearance of evidence, 4 which is 
made punishable by this section, but which though generally worded, does not 
extend to false information given by a witness in a judicial proceeding, and which 
is false evidence punishable under sections 193-195 of the Code. 5 

2139. Aiders and abettors have been classed in English Law as acces¬ 
sories before the fact, accessories at the fact, and accessories after the fact. The 
first two are reached by the Code under the law of abetment. Accessories after the 
fact were dealt with by the Law Commissioners as “subsequent abettors" but these 
last were swept away by the English Law Commissioners from the list of abettors. 

There seems no reason," they said, “ for continuing the provisions as to acces¬ 
sories after the fact, the offences of parties falling within this description at present, 
being for the most part referable to the class of offences against public justice." 6 
The Law Commissioners acceded to this view and provisions relating to subsequent 
abetment were deleted from the chapter on abetment and the offences so available 
were distributed over the other parts of the Code. This section with its illustration 
formed section 106 of the original Bill, and which was a section under the chapter 
on abetment. And its transposition to this place was effected in pursuance of the 
view that there was no reasonable justification for the retention of the tripartite 
division of accession of English Law. 

2140. Procedure and Practice. —This offence is non-cognizable, but 
warrant may issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not compoundable, and 
if the offence screened is punishable with death it is triable exclusively by the Court 
of Sessions; if the offence screened is punishable with transportation or imprison¬ 
ment for ten years, then either by the Court of Session, Presidency Magistrate or 
Magistrate of the first class; otherwise it may be tried by a Presidency Magistrate, 
or Magistrate of the first class, or the Court by which the offence screened is triable. 
In awarding the sentence regard must be had not to the offence actually committed 
but only to that the accused knew had been committed. 7 

2141. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 


(1) Commission of an offence; 

(2) That he - 

_ (a) ca use d any evidence of the commission of the offence to disappear, or 

(5) Mt. Sharing, (1884) P. R No. 42 

(6) 7th Rep., is? 103-108. cited in 1st Ren. 

s. 220, Reprint, p. 242. ” 

(7) Chinna Gangappa, 54 M. 68(74). 


(1) Ss. 118-120. 

(2) Ss. 176, 202. 

(3) Ss. 177, 181, 182, 203. 

(4) Ss. 201,204. 
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(b) gave any information respecting the offence which he then knew or believed 
to be false; 

(3) That the accused then knew or had reason to believe that the offence had been 

committed; 

(4) That he did as in (3) with the intention of screening the offender from legal 

punishment. 1 

To these may be added the following in proof of aggravation-— 

(5) That the offence in question was punishable with death, or with transportation 

for life, or with imprisonment extending to ten years. 

2142. Charge.—An accused charged under this section cannot be convicted 
under the next section (s. 202) inasmuch the ingredients of the two offences are not 
identical, nor are those of one implied in the other. 2 It is highly undesirable 
though not quite illegal 3 to charge the same person in the alternative, of murder 
and this offence, 4 5 or to convict him in the alternative. 8 In fact the two charges 
aie inconsistent, and if the accused is found to have been principal, he could not 
be convicted of accession under this section. An accused charged both under this 
offence and that under s. 302 may be convicted of this offence by the High Court, 
though he is acquitted of murder and the Sessions Judge omitted to give any 
finding in respect of it. 6 A person who gives false information to the police, 
accusing another of murder, in order to screen the real offender, commits offences 
not only under ss. 201 and 203 but also under s. 211. 7 


* i 

follows: 


2143. The charge should run thus :— 

I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you (name of accused) as 


* That you , on or about the-day of-, at-knowing (or having reason 

o believe) that certain offence, to wit-punishable with-, have been committed, 

did cause certain evidence of the said offence to disappear, to wit- (or knowingly gave 

alse information, to wit-) with the intention of screening the said (name of the offender 

screened) from legal punishment, and thereby committed an offence punishable under section 
■^01 of the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance (or cognizance of the Court of 
Session or High Court). 

“And I hereby direct that*you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge." 


2144. Principle.- -The section presents a case of accession after the fact. 

An accessory after the fact ” said Lord Hale “ may be, where a person, knowing 
a felony to have been committed, receives, relieves, comforts, or assists the felon.® 
Therefore, to make an accessory ex post facto, it is in the first place requisite that he 
should know of the felony committed.® In the next place, he must receive, relieve, 
comfort, or assist him. And, generally, any assistance whatever given to a felon 
to hinder his being apprehended, tried or suffering punishment, makes the assister 
an accessory/’ 10 The offence of an accessory after the fact was never regarded so 
serious as that of other accessories, and as such an accessory might have been moved 
by feelings of love or pity to assist the felon, in which case his prosecution was 
seldom ordered, and it was always discouraged. 11 That policy has led to the eli¬ 
mination of that class of offenders from the Code ; but there still remained persons 
whose offence could not be similarly overlooked. There are those who know of the 
felony committed 12 and that it is complete 13 and still assist the felon not only by 
relieving, comforting or assisting him ; but also by weakening the prosecution against 
him. Such a case is made punishable by the section, the policy of which is to 
prevent such accessories from tampering with justice. Of course, the section has 
no application to the offender himself who cannot be prosecuted for obliterating 


(1) Subramanya, 3 M. H. C. R. 551. 

(2) Rino, 5 S. L. R. 123, 13 1. C. 210. 

(3) Umed Sheikh, 30 C. W. N. 816 ; Rap 
Naram, 10 Pat. 140 (146). 

(4) Sumanta, 20 C. W. N. 166, 32 I. C. 132 ; 
contra in Hanmappa. 25 Bom. L. R. 231; 
Chinna Gangappa, 54 M. 68. 

(5) Nolli Narasigadu, 30 I. C. (M.) 135. 

(6) Mhd. Shah, (1915) P. R. 8, 19 I. C. 710 ; 

Durlav Samasudra, 59 C. 1940 ; Chinna 


Gangappa, 54 M. 68; Mitta Venkdtaimua, 56 
M. 63. 

(7) Tapvinessa, 46 C. 427. 

(8) I Hale, P. C. 618. 

(9) 2 Hawk, P. C. 319. 

(10) 4 Black, Comm. 37. 

(11) Foster, Cr. L. 372. 

(12) 2 Hawk, P. C., c. 29, s.32. 

(13) Kashi Nath, 8 B. H. C. R. 126. 
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the traces of his own crime. 1 Nor can he be tried for abetment. 2 It only applies 
to others who make his escape easy by putting the prosecution off the scent. 

2145. Meaning of Words.—“ Whoever knowing that an offence has been 

committed " i.e. t the “whoever" must not be the offender himself. The section 
deals with an accessory after the fact. (§§ 2039 , 2148 ). “ Causes any evidence to 

disappear Such evidence may or may not be material to the proof of crime. 
Nor need it be legally admissible. The word “ evidence ” is here used in its primary 
sense as meaning anything that is likely to make the crime evident, such as the 
existence of a wounde'd corpse, or blood stains, or fabricated documents or similar 
material objects indicating that an offence has been committed. 3 4 The disappearance 
must have been caused, and not merely suffered. It must have been brought about 
by the active assistance of the offender, and its primary object must have been 
to screen offender from punishment. Mere knowledge that it will have that effect 
is insufficient. 14 Removing, 5 concealing or otherwise disposing of the body of a 
murdered person amounts to causing disappearance of evidence. 6 With that 
intention gives any information" : To whom? Presumably to those interested 
in bringing up to justice. 

2146. Screening an Offender.—The opening sentence of this section 
enacts “whoever knowing or having reason to believe that an offence has been 
committed," from which it would at first sight appear that the mere having 
reason to believe was sufficient to support a conviction, it being immaterial 
whether an offence was, or was not in fact committed. But this is obviously 
not its meaning. It postulates the commission of an offence and then proceeds 
to describe the elements of criminality. “ For, it is impossible for any one 
to know, or to have reason or sufficient cause to believe that an offence has 
been committed when it has not been committed. A person may fancy that he knows 
or has reason to believe an offence to have been committed when it has not been 
committed, but he is mistaken in so fancying. He may, under the influence of such 
a mistake, remove something which he supposes to have been committed ; and he 
may be morally blamable for so doing. But it is beyond the province of criminal 
legislation to punish a man for a delusion or even for an act which has not caused 
any actual harm to the public or any individual member of society." 7 

2147. There are other sections which proceed upon the same assumption. 8 
There are others 9 in which the language used is more exact, but in either case 
the sense appears to be the same. It may then be taken as settled that the first 
pre-requisite of the offence described in this section is that an offence must have 
been committed, and there must be an offender, though the accused reed not be 
necessarilv aware of his identity, 10 for if he is dead, one may screen his memory 
from disgrace, but one cannot screen the offender from punishment. Again, one 
cannot be convicted of screening an offender when the offender himself has been 
tried and is acquitted of the offence. 11 For then the offender being not guilty his 
abettor could not be convicted of screening him for punishment. 12 

(1) Kashi Nath. 8 B. H. C. R. 126; Sumanta Ram Rachea Singh, 1 Wym. 1; Subhramanya 
Dhupi, 20 C. W. N. 166. 32 T. C. 132, followed Pillai, 3 M. H. C. R. 251. 

in Rup Narain, 10 Pat. 140. (8) Eg., s. 214. 

(2) Tool she a Rai, 5 N. W P. FT. C. R 186: (9) Eg., s. 212. 

Pelka Nushyo, 2 W. R. 43. (10) Rino, 6 S. L. R. 76. 16 T. C. 753. 

(3) Anver Khan, 23 Bom. B. R. 823, 63 C. (11) Abdul Kadir, 3 A. 279, F. B. 

146. (12) Ramsoonder Shoot at t 7 W. R. 52; 

(4) P°r Pearson, J., in Abdul Kadir, 3 A. Behala Ribi, 6 C. 789 ; Torap Ali, 22 C. 638; 

279. F. B. Kashi Nath Dinhar, 8 B. H. C. R. 126 ; 

(5) Mata Din, 6 O. W. N. 1017. Ghanasham , 8 B. L. R. 538 ; Sumanta Dhupi 

(6) Muz animal, (1909) P. W. R. No. 8, 3 20 C. W. N. 166, 32 T. C. 132 ; Krishna, 2 A. 

C. 622. 713 ; Lalli, 7 A. 749 ; Dungar, 8 A. 252 • 

(7) Abdul Kadir, 3 A. 279.F.B.: Fateh Singh. Fakiruddin, (1877) P. R. No. 4 ; Mir Afzal 

12 A. 432; Saminatha, 14 M. 400; Matuki (1881) P. R. No. 25- Mula Singh n8QS\ 

Misser, 11 C. 619; Girish Mythe. 23 C. 420; P. R. No . 19. • ’ ' * ’ 1 ' 
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2148. From what has been said elsewhere (§ 2039) it is manifest that 

Actual Offender ^ s * cti ° n ° nl y applies to persons other than the actual 

Excluded. offenders. A person who first commits an offence and 

then conceals evidence of it cannot be punished for both 
the offence as well as its criminal concealment, 1 2 nor, indeed, alone for the 
latter. 3 He maybe suspected of one and convicted of the’other and in 
that case there would be other difficulties to overcome. But it would be wrong 
to minimize the offence of the culprit by prosecuting him under this section when 
the facts warrant his trial as a principal. 4 * For the question then would be whether 
the statement made was self-exculpatory or made to screen another person an 
offender. And even when the latter is the case, the question may still be whether 
the statement was not made to inculpate another with the object of exculpating 
oneself. For it cannot be the object of the section to punish a person circuitously 
when he cannot lie punished directly. Nor does the section penalize an offender 
for the absence of exalted morality in obliterating the traces of his crime with the 
object of insuring his escape from justice by diverting suspicion from himself and 
which he may do, either by concealing the corpus delicti or by falsely incriminating 
another. In such a case, the accused may bring himself within the penal visit¬ 
ation of some other sections, but his is not the case to be dealt with under this 
section. 


2149. On the other hand, there is nothing illegal in convicting a person 
under this section of criminal concealment, though he may have been tried and 
acquitted of the principal offence. 6 But in such a case it is neither safe nor proper, 
to convict him upon his own confession, made in the previous case, in which he may 
have made the statement inculpating another with the object of exculpating himself. 
And in such case the evidence must be clear to the effect that the accused had caused 
evidence to disappear in order to screen some other offender known or unknown, 
from legal punishment. 7 So, where two or more persons are accused of complicity 
in a crime, and some of them are acquitted, whilst others convicted, there is nothing 
against the former being tried under this section for screening the latter.® So 
where six persons including the two accused, had been tried for murder, and the 
evidence against the accused was that they had carried the dead body in their cart 
which was blood-stained, upon which they were acquitted of murder, it was held 
that upon that evidence, if believed, there was nothing to prevent their being 
convicted under this section.® 


2150. The accused was tried under this section to cause the disappearance 
of evidence of a murder, to screen his sons whom he suspected of the crime. The 
sons were tried and acquitted of the charge. It was held that the ordinary conse¬ 
quences of the accused's act was that the offender, whoever he might be, wculd be 
screened and that il the accused contemplated this ordinary consequence, he would 
be answerable for this offence though he could not be held guilty of the offence 
of screening his sons. 10 


2151. Since suicide is no offence, the removal or concealment of the body 

Concealing Corpus ot suc ^ person is not punishable under this section. 11 So 
Delicti. a person assisting another, in concealing the body of a man 

killed by him, is not necessarily guilty if the killing was no 


(1) Toolshee Rai, 5 N. W. P. H. C. R. 186 ; 
Sum ant a Dhupi, 20 0. W. N. 166, 32 I. C. 
132; Rup Narain, 10 Pat. 140; Chinna 
Gangappa, 54 M. 68 (70) contra, Har Piari, 
49 A. 57, (submitted unsound as view 
opposed to tenour of the language of the 
section) ; Ahmad, 91 I. C. 541, (1926) L. 209; 
Kudaon, 21 N. L. R. 86, (1925) N. 407; 
Andal Shah, 86 I. C. 973, (1925) S. 306. 

(2) Krishna, 2 A. 713. 

(3) Sum ant a Dhupi, 20 C. W. N. 166; 32 

T C. 132 ; followed in Rap Narain, 10 Pat. 

-*0 ; Ray Piari, 87 l. (' 44 (1926) A. 787. 


(4) lb. 

(5) Behai a Bibi, 6 C. 789. 

(6) Xazree. (19021 P. R. No. 6 also Ditta, 
110 I. C. (Lah.) 682* 

(7) Bucha, (19041 P. R. No. 1, 1. Cr. 

L. J. 113. 

(8) lb. 

(9) lb., Har Piari, 97 I. C 44. (1926) A. 
737 ; Kudaon, 91 I. C. 236, (1925) N. 407. 

(10) Rino, 6 S. L. R. 76 ; 16 I. C. 753. 

(Ill Thakri, (1911) P. W. R. 17, 11 I. C. 
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offence, as, if it be a justifiable homicide. Such was the case of a person who getting 
scent of a thief making an aperture in the wall of his house came out stick in hand, 
and on the thief advancing to attack him, the latter struck at him in the dark killing 
him on the spot. He then called out the two accused, who were his uncle and nephew, 
who lit a lamp and saw that the man had died. Thereupon they carried his corpse 
to a sugar-field, a mile distant, and left it there. This was evidently done to screen 
their relative from the charge of killing the thief, but, as it was justifiable, there was 
no offence committed, and as there was no offender, the accused could not then be 
convicted of screening him. 1 

2152. In another case, A went into B's field where he found C with whom he* 
had an altercation, in the course of which he slapped him. C fell down, and the next 
day he was found lying dead near the spot where he had been hit by A on the pre¬ 
vious day. A was prosecuted for culpable homicide and discharged for want 
of sufficient evidence. B was then prosecuted for having burnt C’s corpse before 
the police could be communicated for having prevented the making of a report. 
But it was held that, as there was no offence or offender after A ’s discharge, B could 
not be charged for concealing evidence. 2 So where two persons were charged with 
murder and both were discharged on the ground that though the evidence pointed 
conclusively to one or the other being the actual murderer, there was no evidence 
to show which of them had committed the murder, it was held that neither of them 
could then be convicted for causing disappearance of some evidence in the case. 3 * * 


2153. Assuming then that there was an offence committed, and that there 

Knowledge Neces- “ “ offender awaiting justice-the next thing required 
8ary 6 by the section to be proved is that the person to be charged 

under the section, must have known or have reason to 
believe that an offence has been committed. But of the offence he may not have 
much knowledge. He may believe a person to be guilty, but he may have no 
reason for his belief. In that case he does not transgress the provisions of this 
section by doing what is here condemned. The section only punishes him who 
either knew or had reason to believe that an offence had been committed. Now, no 
one earn be said to have reason to believe a thing unless he had sufficient cause 
to believe that thing.® It lies on the prosecution to prove that the accused had 
such sufficient cause for his belief. This must depend upon the facts and circum¬ 
stances of each case. So where a person was by chance present at the commission 
of a murder, and being too frightened he did nothing to prevent it, and he was 
afterwards threatened into joining with the murderers in concealing the body, it 
was held that though the accused could not be convicted of abetment of murder 
still his offence fell under this section. 6 So persons accused of complicity in a 
murder may not be convicted of it, but there may be sufficient evidence 
against them to uphold a conviction under this section. So where the two accused 
were along with four others jointly tried for murder, but the only evidence against 
them was of having removed the corpse in their cart which was found to be 
blood-stained, it was held that though the accused might have been acquitted of 
murder, there was nothing against their being convicted of criminal concealment 
under this section. 7 


2154. What Disappeared must be Evidence. —These were flagrant 
cases of criminal concealment. But there may be cases in which, the criminalitv 
of the accused may not be quite so obvious. In this connexion it is well to note 
that what the section penalizes is causing the disappearance of evidence of the offence 


(1) Pclkoo Nushvo, 2 W. R. 43. 

(2) Matuki Misser, 11 C. 619. 

(3) Torap AH, 22 C. 638; distinguished 

and dissented from in Limbva, (1895) B. U. C. 

799, in which the learned Judges have* held 
that the conviction of the accessory for an 

offence under this section is not illegal, 

merely because it is suspected but not proved 


or admitted that the accused committed or 

was one of the several persons who committed 
the offence. 

( 4) Ad/m. 86 1. C. 961, (19251 S. 257- 

Xawab Din, 144 I. C. (L.) 12 

(5) S. 26. 

(6) Gobnrdkun, 6 W. R. 80 

(7) Dacha, (1904) P. R. No. 11. 
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of the commission of which, the person accused had knowledge. If therefore 
what had disappeared was not evidence of the offence, the accused commits no 
offence, whatever may have been his act. So where A and B murdered C in their 
own field, and then removed the corpse to C’s own field to divert suspicion from 
themselves, it was held that the accused could not be convicted for causing dis 
appearance of evidence, first, because they had not done so to screen themselves 
from punishment, and secondly, because the removal of C’s corpse to C’s field had 
not the effect of causing any evidence, which that corpse afforded, to disappear. 1 

2155. So in another case, a son of the accused having murdered a child in 

a room of her house, the accused removed the blood-stained sheet from the child's 

body and placed it in a box which she locked up, as also her house, upon which 

she was incriminated under this section, but the Court held that the locking up of 

the sheet and the house did not amount to the disappearance of evidence, as “ the 

presence of the sheet on the body did not constitute evidence that murder had been 

committed, it was in itself no evidence of the murder, and its concealment did not 

cause evidence of the murder to disappear. The same must be said of the locking 

ol the door of the house. The body was in the house in an inner room and was 

covered with cotton stalks. The act of locking up the door merely prevented access 

to the interior of the house, and did not amount to moving the body or concealing 

it from sight. The body remained where it lay, and could be seen by any one who 
obtained access to the house. 2 


2156. The disappearance of evidence does not include disappearance of a 

What Constitutes w ^ tl \ es < s ^ 10 wo , u ^ have given evidence in the case. The 
Evidence. word evidence as used here, has probably not the same 

. . meaning as it bears in the Indian Evidence Act. 3 It is 

here used in its primary sense, as meaning anything that is likely to make the crime 
evident or manifest; in short, it means such facts, as may probably lead to the proof 
o the crime. An eye-witness is not such a fact, for the value of his evidence depends 
upon his credibility. So where the accused having reason to believe that a murder 
had been committed, whereupon he took away the wife of the murdered man as 
she knew about it, in order to prevent her from giving information, it was held that 
the act of the accused did not bring him within the limits of the offence here described, 
as the taking of measures to keep a person out of the way; who is possessed of knowl¬ 
edge of the occurrence of the crime and who is likely to communicate that knowl- 
edge to others, does not amount to causing disappearance of evidence within the 
meaning of the law. 4 Again, the words “ causing disappearance " implies some 
active exertion in that direction, and not a mere passive acquiescence or neglect. So 
where the established facts against the accused were, that they had allowed a dead 
body to remain near their fields and gave no information of the occurrence of a crime 
which they had good reason to believe, had been committed, but no positive act 
of concealment was proved against them, it was held that the facts proved did not 
warrant a conviction under this section. 5 

2157. Intention to Screen the Offender Essential. —Again, even though 
the thing screened be evidence, the next requirement of the section is that the 
screening must have been with the intention of screening the offender. In other 
words, what the section requires is that it should be the primary and sole object 
of the accused. The fact that the concealment was merely likely to have that 
effect, is not sufficient, for, the section speaks of intention as distinct from a mere 
likelihood. Whenever the Code speaks of likelihood, the phraseology adopted is 
"intending or knowing it to be likely," but here what is stated is intention only, 
and it must therefore be proved by evidence which establishes something more than 
a mere likelihood. 6 So where the prisoners having discovered the body of a woman 
who had evidently been murdered, lying within the limits of their village, and who 


(1) Krishna. 2 A. 713. 

(2) Raj am ( Mt .), (1905) V. R. No. 53. 

(3) Act I of 1872. s. 3. 
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thereupon apparently with no other intention than to save themselves from the 
harassment and expense of a police-investigation removed the body to another 
village, which had the effect of putting the police off the scent for a time, it was 
held that, as the removal was not with the intention of screening the offender, the 
act of the accused did not fall within the section. 1 So where A killed a thief in the 
exercise of his right of private defence, and B and C helped him to remove the corpse 
to a field, a mile distant, the latter were held to have committed no offence as A *s 
killing was a justifiable homicide, and there being, therefore, no offender, there could 
be no offence under this section. 2 (§§ 2146, 2150). 

2158. A woman who with her infant child, eloped from her husband's 
house, was afterwards arrested on a charge of murdering the child, which was 
missing; she made three different statements : (a) that she had left it with her 
husband, (6) that she had been enticed away by one R ; (c) that one H had drowned 
the child. The Sessions Judge believed the last statement, and convicted her under 
this section, but her conviction was quashed on appeal by Pontifex and Field, JJ., 
who held that the woman's statements were made more to exculpate herself from 
having to account for the missing child, and that she could not, therefore, be con¬ 
victed of an offence under this section. 3 Of course, as observed before, a person 
commits no offence under this section for defending himself by making a false state¬ 
ment concerning another, whether it be to inculpate him or not. 

2159. Concealment or False Information. —Again, not only must the 
intention of the accused be to screen the offender, but with that intention in view, 
he must have caused disappearance of any evidence of the offence or given any false 
information respecting the offence. The giving of false information respecting the 
commission of an offence is one thing, its concealment is another. They are bot 
offences calculated to thwart justice, but the same intention is not common to both 
In the one case there may be no intention to conceal the real offender but merely 
an intention to screen an offence or to implicate one falsely : in the other there is 
an active desire to save a person from legal punishment. 

2160. No Offence. —-The accused, a Head Constable, while investigating 
a complaint of theft, searched the house of a suspect, found there two clothes which 
the complainant identified as his own, and produced similar clothes to confirm his 
statement. The Head Constable recorded their statements; but afterwards 
suppressed these papers and fabricated other statements in which the complainant 
was stated to have withdrawn his complaint and produced the very clothes which 
he said had been stolen. A panchnama to this effect was also concocted. He was 
convicted both of this as well as of the offence punishable under s. 218; but his 
conviction of this offence was set aside, on the ground that the suppressed papers 
could not be construed to be evidence of the commission of theft though they were 
evidence relating to the inquiry of the Commission of the theft. 4 A person who 
acts under overpowering compulsion cannot be said to act with any intention to 
screen the offender.® 


202. Whoever, knowing or having reason to believe that an offence 

Intentional omission |* as beei \ committed, intentionally omits to give any 
to give information of information respecting that offence which is legally 
offence bv person bound to give, shall be punished with imprisonment 
bound to inform. Q f either description for a term which may extend 

to six months, or with fine, or with both. 


[Offence s. 40, s. 203, Expl. Legally bound—s. 43.] 

2161. Analogous Law.—The provisions of this section are analogous to 
those of s. 176 of the Code, which is, however, more general, for, while it relates 
to the legal obligation to furnish information on any subject, this section only 


(1) Toolshee Rai, 5 N. W. P. H. C. R. 186- 
Baktawari (Mi.), 120 I. C. 268. 

- (2) Pelkoo Nushyo, 2 W. R. 43. 

(3) Behala Bibi, 6 C. 789. 


(4) Anver Khan, 23 Bom. I.. R. 823 
63 I. C. 146. 

(5) S. 94 ; Autar, 47 A. 306 (309). 
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relates to the commission of an offence. As it is, both the sections have but an 
application limited to the class of persons “legally bound” to give information 
Such persons are, for example, the Police, village headman, village accountant 
village watchman, village police officer, owner or occupier of land, and the agent 
oi any such owner or occupier, and every officer employed in the collection oi revenue 
or rent ot land on the part of Government, or the Court of Wards 1 The public 
are also under the legal obligation to inform the police, regarding the commission 
of certain offences specified m s. 44 of the Procedure Code. The subject has already 

been discussed in the preceding pages (§§ 1749-1752). The distinction between 

this section and the next should be noted. No one except those “ legally bound ” 

is liable for omitting to give any information. But if he gives information whether 

he was or was not legally bound to give it, he is liable if he gives it knowing or having 
reason to believe it to be false. b 6 

2162. Procedure and Practice.— No sanction is required for a prosecution 
under tins section. The offence is non-cognizablc, and summons must issue in the 
nrsr instance. It is bailable, but not compoundable, and it is triable by a Presi- 
dency Magistrate or Magistrate of the first or second class, and may be tried sum- 

manly. 

2163. Proof.—The points requiring preof are :_ 

t ? e accused vva ? “ Jcgally bound ” to give the information in question ; 

!o\ ti u vvas lrdorrna t’*°n respecting the commission of an offence; 

(3) That the accused knew or had reason to believe that such offence had been com¬ 

mitted. 

(4) That he omitted to give information; 

(5) Though he knew or had reason to believe that the offence about which he was 

legally bound to inform, had been committed ; 

(6) That such omission was intentional. 

2164. Charge.—The charge if necessary should run thus 

I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.) do hereby charge you ( name of the accused) a? 
follows :— J 


“That you——, knowing that on or about the-day of-at-the 

offence of——was committed (by- -), intentionally omitted to give information respecting 

its commission, vhich you were legally bound to give, and thereby committed an offence 
punishable under s. 202 of the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance. 

“ And 1 hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge.” 

2165. Principle. — This section, like the last, postulates the commission 
of an offence, though it does not expressly say so. But it is, nevertheless, abundantly 
clear that no person can be said to know or have reason to believe that an offence 
has been committed, when nothing has been in fact committed (§§ 2146, 2150). The 
commission of an offence must be a.ssumed. The section then makes an intentional 
omission to inform by those ‘ legally bound ’ to do so, criminal. This is in accordance 
with the modern notion of citizenship when many of the duties, at one time confined 
only to the police, have been delegated to other functionaries, and even in certain 
cases to the public. In such cases intentional omission to inform is criminal, but 
it is only so when the accused “ knew or had reason to believe that an offence had 
been committed. This must be proved by the prosecution. The fact that a 
p>erson had facility of obtaining a certain information, is no ground for holding 
that he knew or believed it. Nor is it his duty to enquire. He is not bound to be 
inquisitorial in order to perform his legal obligation. Nor does the law require it. 
If he knows or believes that an offence has been committed, then he must communi¬ 
cate ; otherwise he is under no obligation. 

2166. Criminal Omission to Inform. —As observed before (§ 2161 ) the 
liability of a person for omitting to give information is limited by his legal obliga¬ 
tion to give it. If he was not legally bound to furnish it, he cannot be held liable 
for intentional omission under this section. Even if he was so liable, the section 
does not visit his mere omission with penal consequences. For it only punishes 


(1) S. 45, Cr. P. C. 
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those who knowing or having reason to believe that an offence Las been committed, 
intentionally omit to give the information. In order tc make a person liable, it is 
therefore in the first place necessary to establish ihe corpus delicti.' If it is not 
established, there can then be no conviction for intentional emission to give infor¬ 
mation, respecting an offence which is not proved to have been committed. 

2167. Then again, as this section only applies to the commission of an 
offence, a person is not bound to inform about its apprehension. So where a police 
patel was charged with omission to report the arrival at his village of dacoits, and 
with having supplied them with food and drink, it was held that he could not be 
convicted under this section as there was nothing to show that an offfr.ee 1 ad 
been committed by the persons who visited the accused's village. 1 2 In such a 
case the accused might, however, have been convicted under s. 176 on mere proof 
of intentional omission, but which was wanting. Indeed, intentional emission 
cannot be inferred from a mere omission to report. It must be not only an ( mission, 
but a wilful omission, that is to say, an omission which amounts to suppression 
due to some ulterior object. So where the police-patel ordered the Kulkarni to 
write a report, regarding a suspicious death in his village, but which was neither 
written nor sent, the omission was held to be intentional, in view- of the fact noticed 
by the Court “ that when a murder has occurred the patel has gone in pursuit of 
the offender, or has recorded evidence, or has held the inquest, and where his good 
faith is thus apparent, it would not be proper to convict h m under s. 202 of the 
Indian Penal Code of an intention to evade the law about the first report." 3 Proof 
of intention as w'ell as omission is therefore essential. 4 5 As Kemp, J., remarked : 
" There may be knowledge or a reason to believe that an offence has been committed ; 
there may be an omission to give infoimation ; but it is clear, at least, to me that tlie 
gist of the offence is intention."* 


2168. Lastly, the penalty of the section attaches to the omission to give 
"any information." If, therefore, the accused gave out only very little though 
he may have known a good deal more, it is enough to exonerate h m, for no one is 
bound to give out all one knows and criminality under the section cannot be judged 
by the degree of information possessed and imparted. 6 

203. Whoever, knowing or having reason to believe that an offence 

has been committed, gives any information respecting 

afon^respecting an that offence which he knows or believes to be false, 
offence committed. sha11 be punished with imprisonment of either descrip¬ 
tion for a term which may extend to two years, or with 

fine, or with both. 


Explanation .— In sections 201 and 202 and in this section the word 
“offence ” includes any act committed at any place out of British India, 
which, if committed in British India, would be punishable under any of the 
following sections, namely, 302, 304, 382, 392, 393, 394, 395, 396, 397, 398 399 
402, 435, 436, 449, 450, 457, 458, 459,and 460. 

[Reason to believe— s. 26. Offence— s. 40, and see Expl. ] 

2169. Analogous Law. —The explanation to this section was added bv 
the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1894. 7 y 


2170. The language of this section is, again, too wide. If literally construed 
it would render a person giving false replies to questions put to h-m by the Police in 
the course of their investigation, punishable; but it is obviously not its meaning 
The "information " given here must have been volunteered ar.dnot vouchsafed to 
question put either by the Police, 8 or, indeed, bv the Magistrate - otherwise the 


(1) Ram Ruchea Singh, 4 W. R. 29. 

(2) Bala, (1881) B. U. C. 160. 

(3) Mahatu Babaji, (1895) B. U. C. 783. 

(4) Woodoy Chand Mookhopadhy, 18 W. 
R. 31 • 

(5) 76., p. 32. 


(6) 76., p. 32. 

(7) Act III of 1894, s. 6. 

(8) Satju Sahan, 7 A, L. J. 1150, 7 I. C 
50; Joy Narain, 20 W. R. $6 • 

Akhliar, 6 S. L. J. 143, 19 I. C. 508. 
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accused setting up a false plea, would render himself liable to suffer the penalties 
of this section. The offence is designed to punish one who by volunteering misleading 
information, puts the investigating officer off the track of the real offender; and in 

this sense this offence may be regarded as yet another instance of an accession after 
the fact. 


2171. Procedure and Practice.— This offence is non-cognizable, but 
warrant may issue in the first instance. It is bailable, but non-compoundable, 
and is triable by Presidency Magistrate, or Magistrate of first or second class. A 
person once acquitted of this offence, cannot be retried for an offence under section 
177, as the two offences possess the same essential ingredients. 1 

2172. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) The commission of an offence ; 2 

(2) That the accused knew or had reason to believe that it had been committed 

(3) That he gave the information ; 

(4) That it was with respect to that offence, 

(5) And that it was false, 

(6) Which the accused then knew or had reason to believe that it was false. 

2173. Charge.—The charge should run thus :— 

" I (name and office of Magistrate, ±etc.) hereby charge you * t -(name of accused), as 
follows :— 

" That you-knowing that on or about the-day of-at-the offence of- 

was committed by-gave information respecting the said offence, to wit-which you 

knew or had reason to believe at the time to be false, and thereby committed an offence 
punishable under s. 203 of the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance. 

“And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge." 

2174. Principle. —-This section only prohibits the communication of mis¬ 
leading information, by persons who may or may not be under a legal obligation 
to supply any information. It only requires that if persons do give information, 
whether because they must or because they choose to, it must not be wilfully false, 
for the giving of falseinformationmaymislead those who are to avail themselves of it, 
and if it is given knowingly or with reason to believe in its falsity, then the deception 
practised becomes wilful and therefore criminal. It is not necessary to prove an 
intention to screen the offender for that may not be the intention, and yet the 
object may be criminal. Here again, the first thing assumed is the commission 
of an offence. The giving of false information respecting the commission of a crime 
never committed, may be punishable elsewhere, 3 but it is not punishable under 
this section. As Jackson, J., observed : “ The object of the legislature was not to 
insure general veracity or the making of correct statements in regard to supposed 
offences, or to offences the commission of which might be falsely or incorrectly 
reported, but to discourage and punish the giving of false information to the police, 
in regard to offences which had been actually committed, and which the person 
charged knew, or had reason to believe, had been actually committed. 4 

2175. Liability for False Information. —The general scope of this section 
has been already discussed (§ 2174). It punishes the wilful communication of false 
news, whether the communication be voluntary or in pursuance of a legal obligation 
referred to in the last section. It does not punish the falsehood, but only its dis¬ 
semination after knowledge or belief in its falsehood. The question of motive or 
intention is immaterial,and it is therefore neither required to be proved by the pros¬ 
ec ution, nor is it a complete answer to a charge. It may, however, show that the 
informer did not possess the knowledge or belief in its falsity, and that he believed 
in the information he had imparted. But where the evidence of knowledge is clear 
and cogent, there is then no room for mistaken belief. For example, where the accused 
chowkidar was shown to have seen the body of a murdered person with wounds 
in the throat and jaw which indicated foul play, from a distance of 10 or 12 feet. 


(1) Mahadeogir, 9 N. L. R. 26 (92). 

(2) r -"•narain, 20 W. R. 66. 


(3) E.g., ss. 182, 211. 

(4) Joynarain, 20 W. R. 66. 
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his report that the man had died of cholera, was held to be unaccountably false, 
and such as was sufficient to justify a conviction under this section. 1 2 

2176. The explanation is new and only applies to more serious crime. 
Its object is to prevent falsification of reports, not only with respect of crimes com¬ 
mitted within British India, but also serious crimes committed outside. Reasons 
have already been given why the policy of the criminal jurisprudence in all countries, 
has of late been to regard a criminal not merely as a concern of the State, but as an 
enemy of mankind. This is, of course, only true of persons who commit those 
offences which are regarded as such, in the penal laws of all countries, and which 

are here enumerated. 

204. Whoever secretes or destroys any document which he may be 

lawfully compelled to produce as evidence in a Court 
Destruction of docu- 0 f justice, or in any proceeding lawfully held before 

production as evidence* a P ublic ® ervant ; as such - or obliterates or renders 

illegible the whole or any part of such document with 

the intention of preventing the same from being produced or used as evidence 

before such Court or public servant as aforesaid, or after he shall have been 

lawfully summoned or required to produce the same for that purpose, 

shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which 

may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

[Coart of Justice —% ‘20. Public servant —s. 21. Document —S. 40. ] 

2177. Analogous Law.—This offence is only an aggravated form of the 
offence made punishable by section 175, with which it must be compared. The section 
applies equally to civil as well as criminal proceedings, and it lays dcwn a penalty 
which is independent of that to which a recalcitrant person may be otherwise liable. 

2178. Procedure and Practice.— The offence is non-cognizable, but 
warrant may ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not com- 
poundable, and is triable by a Presidency or first class Magistrate. 

2179. Proof.— The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused secreted, or destroyed, or obliterated or rendered illegible the 

whole or any part of a document; 

(2) That the document was such as he may be lawfully compelled to produce as 

evidence in a Court of Justice, or in any proceeding lawfully held before a 
public servant; 

(3) That in doing so2 his intention was to prevent the document from being 

produced or used as evidence, or he did so after he had been lawfully sum¬ 
moned or required to produce the document to be used as evidence. 

2180. Charge .— The charge should run thus :— 

"I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.) hereby charge you (name of accused) as 
follows:— 

“ That you-secreted (or destroyed or obliterated or rendered illegible) the whole 

(or any part) of a document to wit-which you may be lawfully compelled to produce as 

evidence in a Court of Justice (or in any proceeding lawfully held before a public servant) 

to wit-with the intention of preventing the same from being produced (or used as evidence) 

before such Court (or public servant) (or after you had been lawfully summoned or required 
to produce the same for being produced or used as evidence) and thereby committed an 
offence under s. 204 of the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance. 

" And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge." 

2181. Principle. —This section contemplates but does not necessarily 
imply, the institution of some proceeding, judicial or non-judicial, in which the 
document mutilated, concealed or destroyed, is required or expected to be required 
to be produced in evidence. A mere refusal to produce it, is punishable under s. 175 
but its disfigurement or destruction is naturally regarded as a more serious contempt 

and meriting the more serious punishment here prescribed. But in either case 
there is no offence without a criminal intention. 3 * ' 


(1) Cheetoour Chowkidar , 1 W. R. 18; 
Nga Po Lwin, 57 I. C. (Bur.) 940. 

(2) Cheetoour Chowkidar, 1 W. R. 18. 


(3) Gangaram, 14 Bom. L. R. 1163, 17 I. C. 

ll/Uo. 
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tioa of do ; u,n 3 a ts , *.£., ss. 130, 131 of the Indian Evidence Act Ord XIV^° 7 ^' 
the Civil Procedure Code, and s. 94 of the Code of Criminal Procedure ’ ° f 

offaiaS. “VS™ of EV • d f?”- _The ° f «•» 

Of docummts is by no m^ns H 6 P ° Wer ?■! tbe Court to obtain production 

held accountable for contumacious non ’ ^ nd bef ° re a P erson can be 

m ist show that the Court had L, w f ,n P Auction of a document, the prosecution 

document and that he was eauallv lawb °I " equired him to P roduce th ? 

asaaas 

-del tUh ' * ** ’** 

mmt bufin itTd-tnSon 025 J! 01 , , consist in the intentional destruction of a docu- 

its production as^ evidentTh S ™ * tS destr . uction - after a lawful demand for 
of the evidence A nerson h 110 ‘l 110 ^ 1011 here of the value or materiality 

evidence ZZ one th^J^eSlSTcrsTV 0 ^ °* 

he miv possess th. rial-,* t ^ a *- m a case ‘ ^ ma y he his property, and as such 
incurring the nenaltv of H es roy or secrete it; but he cannot do so without 

being produced or used n/'V US intention was to prevent the document from 
mw S b? „ s .d , . As ,he first information given to the police 

commits an offenr. nnrl pi° estr ?y s lt: and substitutes therefor another account, 
T^nedL anfM^M^ tlon * v in a case the two accused who were 

this as well as s 218 md th C ^ ° a po . lce stat ion-house, were indicted both under 

knowledge of their cn n . * e ^ lar § e a §‘ ll nst them was that in order to keep from the 

their jurisdiction ° Ce Jx! * ie ^ act two dacoitieshad taken place within 

ano\Ver r ^ rennrf* nf .7 * w, Up ,* the of one da coity, and substituted therefor 

were held to be guiltv nf^tf w uc h they induced the informant to sign, they 

were Held to be guilty of the offences under s. 218 and this section. 4 

uced in Court ^vmdH* ^ document was withdrawn after it had been prod- 

secreted orTesV^ ° n o fr ° m the penalt y, if he had afterwards 

of manev due on i h ° 3 ltera ted it. So in a case the plaintiff's suit for recovery 

parties were it ,-~ n ‘ 'T aS ,^ c °nsent of the parties, referred to arbitration. The 

admitted Rs sifi ac <lS - t0 5® amoiint re P aid on the bond. The plaintiff 

O 0 f wJhn - C S r/ Gpaid ' wpe . reas *he defendant claimed credit for Rs. 540. 

and that it wk c eSSCS i G 01 f arpltrator stated that the sum repaid was Rs. 540 

trator to chnw +u° ea d° rse d on the bond, and the defendant then requested the arbi- 

strennon-Kr ,-uv f w *tness to refresh his memory. The accused 

deridino -1 JqI eC * f e f being shown tc the witness and on the arbitrator 

and ciilv'o 10 ,\ V 1 ,° llai > ie selzed the document and ran out of the house with it, 

obi. / 3 f 5 T ently re i USed t0 produc . e U *. lt was held that in doing so, the immediate 

h. d.f.r i 6 ^ c ^ Ll ^ e d was > that considering himself aggrieved by the adverse decision, 

th. rW m 4 ° preVGat e ^ ect being given to it, and with that intention removed 

lT\l n l'- t0 su bsequently refused to produce it. The loss or gain was held 

t> i e P res eu in the mind of the accused and operating to influence his conduct. 

£ ^ ver eless, he was held to be guilty of an offence under this section, hut not 
ot theft, and sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 50. 5 

1008. Gangaram ’ 14 B om. L. R. 1163, 17 I. C. (3) Amir Chand, (1889) P. R. No. 24; Deben- 
19 \ , r» , dra. 38 C. L. J. 158. 

120 11^ T r l ia/ aSad Stn 8 h - 14 c - L - J- (4) Muhammad Shah Khan, 20 A. 307. 

L ' /y4 (5) Subramania, 3 M. 261. 
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2186. Intention Material. —Though the section does not speak of the 
disappearance being caused with any intention, it is clear that, without a criminal 
intention, there can be no crime. Consequently, where in the course of an investi¬ 
gation, a police officer had a certain documents drawn up and signed by a Panch 
but finding it disfigured by scratches and interlineations, he had it recopied by the 
same writer and the same Panch, the first copy being then destroyed, it was held 
that the act explained itself and that there being no mens rea, there was no crime. 


False personation tor 
purpose of act for pro¬ 
ceeding in suit or 
prosecution. 


205. Whoever falsely personates another, and in such assumed 

character makes any admission or statement, or 
confesses judgment, or causes any process to be 
issued or becomes bail or security, or does any other 
act in any suitor criminal prosecution, shall be pun¬ 
ished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to three years, or with fine, or with both. 

2187. Analogous Law.— There are five sections in the Code dealing with 
the offence of false personation. 1 2 False personation of a soldier is made pun¬ 
ishable by s. 140, of a public servant, by ss. 170,171, ot a juror or assessor by s. 229, 
an i of a party, witness or surety by this section. The section raises the question 
whether there can be false personation of a fictitious person. It will have to be 
•considered later on (§§ 2193-2195). 

2183. Procedure and Practice.— No prosecution can be instituted under 
this section, without previous complaint as required by s. 195 of the Procedure 
Code. The offence is non-cognizable, but warrant should ordinarily issue in the first 
instance. It is bailable, but not compoundable. and is triable by the Court of 
Session or Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of first class. 


2189. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused falsely personated another; 

(2) That he made any admission, statement or confession, or caused any process 

to be issued or became bail or security, or did any other act ; 

(3) That he did as in (2) 3 in his assumed character as is in (l); 4 

(4) That such admission, etc., was made in any suit or criminal prosecution. 


2190. Charge.— The charge should run thus :— 

“ I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you (name oj accused) as 
'follows: — 

“That you-, on or about the-day of — —at-falsely personated——* 

(m ne of the person personated) in-( specify the suit or prosecution) and in such assumed 

character, you made an admission, to wit- (or a statement cr confession, or caused any 

process to be issued, or became bail or security or did any other act) and thereby com¬ 
mitted an offence punishable under s. 205 of the Indian Penal Code, and within my 
cognizance. 


“ And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said ckarge.” 5 

2191. Principle.— The offeuce of false personation under this section con¬ 
sists merely of acting in an assanyl character, ini‘peniently of intention, raud 
or wongful gain. 6 So a person may falsely personate another even tho igh 
the personation be with the consent of the person personated. The evil lies in the 
fdeception practised, resulting in the falsification of official records, the truth and 
integrity of which should be above suspicion. At the same time law does not 
punish false personation under any circumstance. It only punishes that person- 
.ation which is false not only in fact but also in intention. 

2192. Meaning of Words. — “Whoever falsely personates another*' for the 
meaning of which see the last paragraph (§ 2191). “ And in such assumed character 
that is, there must not only be false personation, but some spe:ific act done in that 


(1) Gangaram, 14 Bom. L. R. 1163, 17 I. C. 
1008. 

(2) Ss. 140. 170. 171, 205, 229. 

(3) 5 W. R. Cr. L. 6; 8 W. R. Cr. L. 18. 


(4) Suppakon, 1 M. H. C. R. 450. 

(5) Manjunath v. Venkatesh, 6 B. 54. 

(6) Watkins v. Fox, 22 C. 948; Venkata 
Chandrappa v. Venkatarama, 22 M-256. 
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“ In an y suit or criminal prosecution'-, suit is defined to be a proceed- 

bv the CndeoTrfJifpH a H CCree ‘ U k’ pr ? perly s P eakin g- a proceeding, regulated 
-Y • , C , ° f £ lvl1 Procedure, or such as by the operation of the particular Acts 

which regulate them, is treated as a suit. “Or does any other act”: Shculd such 

snLd, Tiffu™ - gener [ s ■ 11 W0 Y Id seem so - for - otherwise, the section would not 

. pecify all the important acts the doing of which it condemns. 

2193. False Personation in Suit or Prosecution—An offence under this 

section is committed ! f a iierson (i) “falsely personates” another and (ii) in that 
assumed character (in) performs any act in a suit or criminal prosecution. In the 

’ S fl fal ?, ely P^sonating another, and this question raises another, 
old case of thf^r ea real person? No, according to the view taken in an 

''Tt a , J l rC hC me , re assumption of fictitious name was held to be insufficient. 

amc^ s of f° i aP f ear he C Y Urt remarked ’ “ that th e assumed name was used as 
tbZi Zr l f Y re P rt anting some other individual. It is not an uncommon 

Uinir f° paS K, Und f r name s not their own for the purpose oi disguise, in 

mntfv^!i a </ b T e e j S ’ and ln other insta nces, from indifferent or bad 

nndpr andisguise soften termed in the former, and “with or 
under an alias, in the latter instances. But, whatever the motive the use of an 

whe^ronntTn^ h0Ut 15 n0t a criminal offence. It only becomes a crime 

when connected by proof with some other act or piece of conduct ; and the gist of 

the offence of false personation under section 205, we think, is the feigning to be 

a rn ler fi kn ° wn . 4 pers f 0n ' T , he whole ]an g ua g e of the section clearly imports the 
acting the part of another person, the act of pretending that he is that 

M vX OVjl 1 . 

for „. H ?c 19 tK So h was agreed by the Judges in an English Case, that in all 

n f ument supposed to be forged must be a false instrument in 

firHtii?I* n PCr f S ° n , glVe a Y° te entirely as his own, his sul scribing it by a 
1 1,S J T n0t mak , e d a t forgery - the credit tlier being wholly given to 

Thif i ! a , n Y re ^ rd to the name, or any relation to a third person. 3 
n Lpr RLTV approval by Cockburn, C. J, in a case in which th 

\\ ilham Martin upon a Bank at which he had ceased to have an account. It 
tht B a °nV Ure TU° n he gr0und that the signature was not that of any customer 

Christian name amounted to forgery, and the Court was of opinion that it was 

H'Cf' ? m + USt be n0ted ’ the prisoner was found to have no 

such motive had existed, then probably the result would have been verv different. 

^ / 1 . • — ^ necessarily arises out of what Law 

regards as false personation. For, though the section does not refer to criminal 

intention, it is obvious that a mere false representation in fact, without that 
intention, would scarcely fall into the category of the crime. Where, for instance 
a person presents a petition in the name of his father or uncle by whom he 
is authorized to present it, and on being questioned, he gives the name of the 
person whom he represents, it cannot be doubted but that there is false person¬ 
ation, but it cannot be said that the person innocently believing himself to be the 
alter ego of his parent, brings himself within the penalties of this section. 5 


2195. At the same time this doctrine of innocent representation must not 
be carried too far, nor indeed, can it be laid down as a general proposition that 
false personation is never criminal, unless it is accompanied by criminal intention. 
Where, for instance, A having lost two bullocks, employ d B to personat him 

(1) Bhitto Kahar, 11862) I. J. O. S.) (3) Dunn’s Case, 1 Lea C. C. 59. 

(4) Marlin, 5 Q. B. D. 34 (37). 

(2) Radar Ravut/an, 4 M. H. C. E. 18. (5) Narain Acharji, 8 W. R. 80. 
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and B representing himself to be A made a report of their theft, and deposed in 
Court in the name of A. B’s object throughout was to spare A the trouble of 
making the complaints in person. It was held that B’s act constituted an offence 
under this section, though his act was in no way fraudulent. 1 But this is 
probably an extreme case, and it is in conflict with the view taken in Calcutta. 2 
This conflict was noticed in a Bombay case in which the accused had been request¬ 
ed by another to obtain a return of a document in his name, which he had 
left with the Registrar, and the question was whether he had brought himself 
within the terms of s. 82 (a) of the Indian Registration Act, which penalizes the 
intentional making of a false statement. 3 It was held agreeing with the Madras 
High Court that fraudulent gain or benefit of the offender was not an essential 
element of the offence described in this section, and the accused was indicted under 
the Registration Act, and sentenced to a nominal fine. 4 It was, however, con¬ 
ceded that the word personation by itself means false personation. 

2196. A man may personate another in the sense of assuming a character, 
without any intention of seriously posing as being that other. There is no false 
personation in such a case, because the personator's act is both intended and 
known to be a mere imitation. 5 The Bombay High Court relied also upon a 
case of the Calcutta High Court. 6 Probably the distinction pointed out in the 
Calcutta case 7 referred to in the Bombay judgment, reconciles the conflict. 
There the vendor who was going to register a document fell ill on the way, and she 
thereupon deputed her companion to go and register the deed in her name. She 
was prosecuted for cheating by personation, but the Court held that the intention 
to defraud or injure any one being wanting, there could be no conviction under 
s. 419 of the Code,though the accused could beconvicted under the Registration Act. 
Unfortunately this case loses much of its authority as a help to the interpretation 
of this section by reason of the fact that it makes no reference to it, and the 
elements of fraud or dishonesty are expressly required to constitute the offence of 
cheating, which was the only section present in the mind of the Court. But 
whatever may be the trend of the decided cases, it would seem to be a necessary 
implication, from the wording employed that there can be no false personation 
unless there is a false assumption of a character for any of the purposes 
mentioned in the section, and a character could scarcely be held to be falsely 
assumed, unless it is done intentionally. Any other view would make an extension 
of criminality wholly in dissonance with the spirit of criminal law. 8 

2197. Suit or Criminal Prosecution.—Again, the false personation must 
be in any suit or criminal prosecution, and not merely in any suit or proceeding. 
The word " suit " implies a proceeding of a civil nature, so that the whole phrase 
refers to a judicial proceeding, whether civil or criminal (§ 2192). And the term 
“ criminal prosecution ” would include not only a prosecution under the Code, but 
also one under any special or local law. So a prosecution under the Bombay 
Spirituous Liquors Act 9 was held to be a criminal prosecution. 10 


206. Whoever fraudulently removes, conceals, transfers or delivers 

to any person any property or any interest therein, 
intending thereby to prevent that property or interest 
therein from being taken as a forfeiture or in satis¬ 
faction of a fine under a sentence which has been 
pronounced, or which he knows to be likely to be 
# r pronounced, by a Court of Justice or other compe¬ 

tent authority, or from being taken in execution of a decree or order which 


I*raudulent removal 
or concealment of 
property to prevent its 
seizure as forfeited or 
in execution. 


(1) Suppakon, I. M. H. C. R. 450. 

(2) Naram Acharaj, 8 W. R. 80. 

(8) Act III of 1877, s. 82 { a). 

(4) halva, 5 B. L. R. 138; following Suppa- 
kan \ M . H . C R. 450; Luthi, 2 B. L. R. (A C.) 
25, dissenting from Narain Acharaj 8 W R 80 

(5) Kalya, 5 B. L. R. 138 (139). ' 


(8) Luthi, 2 B. L. R. (A. C.) 25. 

(7) lb. 

8 VV 8 R C 80 > ^81^ I ° bhOUSe ' J ‘' in Narain Acha *<*j. 

(9) Act III of 1852. 

(10) Ganga, (1871) B. U. C. 59. 
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has been made, or which he knows to be likely to be made, by a Court of 
Justice m a civil suit, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to two years, or with fine, or 

Will! DOtn. 


[Court of Justices. 20 Fraudulentlys. 25 ] 

4 I i * • * « . . This and next few sections ending with s 210 

borrow their principle from the Bankrupt and Insolvent Laws,-the fraudulent 
alienation and concealment of property being regarded as much a crime against 

public justice as the escape of an offender from custody, in order to avoid execution 

of a sentence of imprisonment, or the offence of harbouring or assisting such an 

escaped offender. Sections 421-424 contain similar provisions against fraudulent 

transfer m fact, their provisions are so similar that it may be well doubted if what 

Little is distinguishable in them might not have been incorporated here, striking the 
Jaier sections altogether out of the Code. ^ 

2199. Procedure and Practice.—No prosecution can be instituted for an 

•offence under this section without special complaint. 1 2 But though this is a sine 

■ qua non, still where such an offence was taken cognizance of by a Magistrate without 

sanction but there was nothing in the proceeding to show that the want of such 

sanction had in fact occasioned a failure of justice, it was held that the conviction 
was not bad only on that account. 3 The offence is non-cognizable, but warrant 
should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable, but not compoundable, 

■ and is triable by a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first or second class. 

2200. Proof.—The points requiring proof are .— 

(1) That the accused removed, concealed or transferred or delivered his property 

to another; r v J 

(2) That he did so intending thereby to prevent it from being taken by his creditor 

or the Court as stated in the section; 

(3) That his intention was thus to defraud; 

<4) That the property so removed, etc., had become liable, or was likely to become 
liable to be taken as a forfeiture, or in satisfaction of a fine, or in execution 
of a decree or order of a Civil Court; 

(5) That the seizure made or considered likely was by a competent authority. 

2201. Charge.—The charge should run thus :— 

-f 11 ■— ^ naWe and °ff xce °f Magistrate, etc.,) hereby charge you (name of accused) as 


to 


“ That you-fraudulently removed (or concealed, or transferred, or delivered 

r fZ _) ^° Ur pr °P ert y—.-l specify it) intending thereby prevent it from being taken as a 

i forfeiture (or in satisfaction of a fine) under the sentence which had been pronounced (or 

which he knew to be likely to be pronounced) by-(mention the Court of Justice or other 

authority) in criminal case No.-(or intending thereby to prevent its being taken in 

execution of the decree which had been made by the Court in Civil Suit No._) and that 

you thereby committed an offence punishable under s . 206 of the Indian Penal Code and 
■within my cognizance. 

" And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge." 


2202. Principle. The principle underlying this and the following sections 
•is to punish a person for fraudulently withdrawing his property, so as to defeat the 
just claims of those who have, or may shortly have a right upon it. As the Law 
Commissioners observe : " If it is an offence against justice in a culprit to escape 
from custody, in order to avoid execution of a sentence of imprisonment, and an 
•offence to harbour or imprison him and that such offences are fit subjects of 
ipunishment, we think upon the same grounds that the removal or concealment of 
'.property, or any dealing with it in order to prevent the execution of a sentence 
of fine, for example instead, of imprisonment, is an offence against justice and a 
-fit subject of punishment. 4 


(1) Sunder Doshad v. Sit at Mahto, 28 

217. 


(2) 2nd Rep., s. 162. 



(3) S. 195, Cr. P. C. 

(4) 2nd Rep., s. 162. 
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2203. These sections are in principle salutary, but they have practically 
remained a dead letter owing to the difficulties they have presented in their 
application. And, indeed, the decisions of the Civil Courts now present a conflict 
which it will be difficult to reconcile with the section (§§ 2205-2209). 

2204. Meaning of Words.—“ Whoever fraudulently removes any property 
The words “ any property, ” taken with the word " whoever ” do not restrict the 
removal merely to the owner. The word “ fraudulently ” has been defined in s. 25. 
It is to be distinguished from '* dishonestly " defined in s. 24. '* Removes, conceals, 
transfers or delivers \ Removal implies withdrawal so that it is no longer avail¬ 
able to the creditor. It does not mean merely its carriage from one place to 
another. “ Conceals ” : Concealment may be by transfer or removal. “ Transfers ” : 
The word has been used here as defined in s. 5 of the Transfer of Property Act. 

Delivers : Iheword “again' implies either a transfer or concealment. Delivery 

to a person in trust to be returned when required, would be concealment, if it is 

ma e .nnst an attachment. “ Intending thereby to prevent . in a civil 

suit " : which he knows to be likely to be made in a civil suit, i.e. a pending suit 

and not in a possible future suit, 1 “ Decree or order to be made by a Court " : It 

excludes an attachment by a Revenue Court, probably because the claim so made 
is otherwise secured. 


2205. Fraudulent Withdrawal of Property.—The fraudulent transfer 
of property is declared to be void by s. 53 of the Transfer of Property Act. 2 It 
is further made penal by the provisions of this section, the requirements of which 
are (i) that there should be a withdrawal ; (ii) that it must be with a certain 
fraudulent intention ; and (Hi) it must be directed against certain claims. The 
question of withdrawal presents comparatively no difficulties. Any removal, con¬ 
cealment or transfer whether for or without consideration, would be within the 
rule, if its dominant object was to defeat the claims of those specified in the 
section. Indeed, sometimes the best index of the intention is the transfer itself. 
If it was ill-considered or hurried > or made without sufficient consideration, or on 
the eve of bankruptcy, or of a threatened suit or attachment, it would be un¬ 
doubtedly, regarded as fraudulent within the general acceptation of that term. 

2206. On the other hand, such a transter is neither necessarily fraudulent 
and void, as that term is understood in the civil law', 3 nor is it criminal within the 
meaning of this section, hor it is settled that a debtor transferring his property, 
with the* sole intention of defeating a threatened attachment, commits no fraud 
within the meaning of s. 53 of the Transfer of Property Act, even though both 
parties be privy to it. As Kindersley, V. C., observed in a case : ‘ Even if say 
the purchaser had asked Hawkins why he wanted to sell, and Hawkins had*told 
nm that it was to defeat an execution, that would have been no ground for im¬ 
peaching the transaction. 4 In such a case it would seem that what cannot be 
impeached on the civil side, could scarcely be regarded as criminal under this 
section. But it is evidently not so. For, a person fraudulently removing any 
property from being taken in execution of a decree or order of a Civil Court has 
been held to be guilty under this section. 5 Of course, there is no fraud, where 
t ie debtor assigns his property to one creditor in anticipation of its attachment 
by another creditor. 6 But in such a case there is the lawful discharge of a just 
debt, though there is also the preference of a creditor. But mere preference of a 

creditoi does not render a transaction void, nor indeed, is it any ground for a 
prosecution under this section. 


(1) Ponuuswami , 8. R. 268. 

(2) Act IV of 1882. 

(3) See The subject discussed in Authors 

1021 -°025 ranSfCr (5th Ed ) ’ PP ' 651 - 654 §§ 

Mall v. Metropolitan Omnibus Co., 28 


L. J. Ch 777 S. 32, Gour’s Law of Transfer- 
(oth Ed.), p. o46, § 875. 

(5) Gouy C-hunder Chuckerbuttv 10 W R 
46 ; Murli, (1888) A. W. N. 237. 

(6) Appa M ally a, (1876) B. U. C. 110. 
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encv whkh Jender^ h + owever ;. such ™ fraudulent preference in insolv- 

he ambit of this section. Indeed, it is clear from the languagehere eTp oveJZ 

Sbi erutd r eV?bVt Ctl °v, WaS K ln ^ end c ed t0 Penalize ’ are n ot differentHSjJ 

of Property Act u’nSfS Statute f ^nce codified as s. 53 of the Transfer 

valirht l of +hi V U " der , the Provisions of that section, as under this section the 
dominant^ mol ve„T tIL d t e P en ? s "P°" " intent to defraud.” If that was the 

atever may ha\e been the consideration paid. On the other hand if the 
may behrXT dominat ' d b y ‘hat intention, it cannot be impeached thiugh U 

Jiae, the other is presumed to be fraudulent. In the one case then it is for the 

frludulenT P Tn the g olb ^ ^ t f hat , thc ! ugh supported by consideration it was 
int it to show t t C f C 'I panels self-condemned, and it is for those uphold- 
defraud ’ S ^ >1 e ° a ^ sence of consideration, it was not made to 


twh- 2208 ‘ Benami Transfer.—Apart from fraudulent intention there is 

person 8 indeed" 1 h i s P ro P e ‘ *y nominally in favour of another 

p r-on. Indeed, as remarked by the Privy Council, the practice of benami trans¬ 
actions is inveterate in India.® But as observed in a Calcutta c2e “Zile “is 

d^fhfJw hi? lgn ° re u he existence of benami transactions in Bengal we have no 

position to defraud or take undue advantage of innocent persons.” 4 P But while 
eaX 1S len 0 d hln t g P u / raudulen ‘ in a benamt transaction, still it is a system that 

enables the beneficiary at any time to disclaim his ownership while it is not an 

fW, t ? Sk + f ° + r a ( St [ a ?p r t0 assail lt . successfully. One test, though by no means 
e only test of whether a transaction is benami or otherwise, is to ascertain from 
whose funds the purchase, money proceeds : but this fact alone does not create 
nything more than a strong presumption which mav be rebutted.® Where 
property is held benami, the question of fraudulent intent may be a matter of 

niKr? 6 ’ bU « SUCh 1 n fere uce may fall short of the degree of proof required to 
establish an offence nnder this section. 


• 2 ?°i: 9 ' f? 00 * of Fraud.— The question whether a particular transaction is 

or is not fraudulent, is a question of fact depending upon the circumstances of 

each case. At the same time, there are certain circumstances which are regarded 
as the badges of fraud. These were all considered in a leading English case, 6 
which has been examined at considerable length by the present writer in his other 
work on the Law of Transfer to which reference must be made for an exhaustive 
presentation of the law on the subject. The commentary here is necessarily sum¬ 
mary and by no means exhaustive. The questions that require consideration, in 
considering the fraudulent character of a transaction, are : ( i) Why was the 
transfer made ; (ii) was it a trans r er of the entire estate ; (Hi) if it required change 


(1) Gour's Law 
p. 655, $ 1028. 

(2) 13 Eliz., c. 5; 27 Eliz., c. 4, set out in 

59T6^2 L 93 W 9-947 TranSfer ^ ^ PP ‘ 

(3) Judonath v. Shumshoonissa, 11 M. I. A. 
551 ; see cases cited in 1 Gout's Law cf 


of Transfer (5th Ed.), 


Transfer (5th Ed.), p. 484, § 769. 

(4) Rakhaldas v. Bindoo, 1 Marsh 392 
(295). 

(5) Sreeman Chunder v. Gopaul, 11 M. I A. 
28 (43, 44). 

(6) Twyne’s case, 1 S. L. C. 1. 
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of possession, was possession transferred ; (tv) how and when was the considera¬ 
tion paid, and (t;) for what purpose was it appropriated ; ( vi ) what publicity 
attended the sale ; (vii) was the transfer antedated, (viii) and was it subject to 
trust in favour of the transferor ; (ix) was it made on the eve of bankruptcy or 
on the eve of a threatened suit, attachment or execution. 1 These considerations 
may be sufficient to determine, whether a transfer is bona fide or fraudulent. But, 
as has been befo e observed (§§ 2207-2208), all transfers held fraudulent do not 
necessarily expose the transferor to the penalties of this section. For it does not 
condemn all such transfers, but only those as are intended to withdraw the property 
from being made available to satisfy the sentence of forfeiture or fine, or the 
execution of a Civil Court. Consequently, transfers made to defeat other creditors, 
are not within the grasp of the rule. 

2210. f:i iminating then from consideration such transfers, and confining 
the present discussion only to those intended to defeat a sentenc i or execution, 
two questions arise. Was the transferor actuated by the fear of sentence or 
execution, or was it made to defeat them. The fear of a sentence or execution 
could only arise when there was a reasonable chance of its being passed or taken 
out. This must depend upon what proceedings were impending or likely to take 
place, and how did the disposal of the property impair the chance of recovery. 
If the funds withdrawn still left enough to be available for the purpose, the 
question of fraudulent disposition would scarcely arise. For the funds available 
would be a sufficient reply to any charge of fraudulent transfer. The question 
could only arise when the transferor has, after his transfer, nothing to meet his 
existing or probable liabilities. So the assignment by the decree-holder, of a 
decree obtained upon the basis of a debt under attachment, does not per s\e amount 
to the commission of this offence, inasmuch as such assignment cannot affect the 
rights of the attaching creditor. 2 But it would be otherwise where, in pursu¬ 
ance of the assignment, money is paid over and which cannot be recovered. So 
the cutting and carrying off crops which the accused knew to be under attachment 
in execution of a certificate under the Public Demands Recovery Act, 3 was held 
to be an offence under this section. 4 The section is not confined merely to 
transfers, but extends to removal, concealment and deliver . In this respect, the 
section has a wider scope than the Elizabethan Statutes to which reference has 
been made before. 

2211. But whatever may be the nature of the withdrawal, the object in 
each case must be the same, namely to prevent its being taken in execution. So 
where two tents were distrained and made over to the accused for safe custody, 
and on their being requisitioned he produced two other tents of inferior value and 
concealed or removed those distrained, it w is held that in order to constitute an 
offence under this section, the removal must be to prevent the property “ from being 
taken” ; but as in this case the property had already been taken in distraint and 
the removal was subsequent, the accused could not be convicted under this section 
though, if the facts were proved, the accused would be guilty of criminal breach 
of trust.® In this case the distraint was made under the orders of the local 
Revenue authority for the recovery of an arrear of land revenue, and it raised 
the question whether the distraint of property by a Collector under s. 153 of 
th? N. W. P. Laid Revenue Act 6 for non-payment of rent, constituted a 
forfeiture under a sentence pronounced or likely to be pronounced within th • 
meaning of this section. 

2212. That the levy of rent under a coercive process of law, cannot be 
regarded as the sentence of fine or forfeiture admits of no doubt ; but Whether it 


0 ). For consideration of all these (3) Beng. Act I of 1895. 

questions, sei Gour’s Law of Transfer (5th (4) Sunder Dasadh v Sital Mnhtn n 

Ed.), op. 633 653. g$ 994-1024. 217. ^ C 

(2) Ram NGrain v. Jokhi Ram, 3 A. L. J. (5) Murli, (1888) W N ‘>a7 

R- 1 (6) Act XIX of 1873. ’ 
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could not be regarded as money due under a decree was not rrmdrWd 

it was so held in a Calcutta case decide^undw* th C 
analogous provisions of the Public Demands Recovery Act,’ section 8 of which & 

however expressly provides that “ every certificate made under s. Ahall as reuard; 

the remedies for enforcing it, and so far only have the force and effect of a decree of 

a t iv ll Court. This act then expressly declares the orders of the Revenue Court 

passed for recovery of land revenue, the status of the decree of Chil (W 

and as such, they would naturally be treated as such decrees for the purposes 

Act X of 857 is a Judge, and a suit for rent is a civil suit, so that if a pereon 
fraudulently remove property intending thereby to prevent that property^ from 

*2 ^"ec^;s cut,on his £ co .jrras 

2213. No Offence.—The essence of the offence is fraud. There is no fraud 
l^liTSSte Z S;^ r ° Perty t0 aV ° id * tS ^ miStaken -th another property 

207. Whoever fraudulently accepts, receives or claims any property 

or any interest therein, knowing that he has no right 

or rightful claim to such property or interest, or 
practises any deception touching any right to any pro¬ 
perty or any interest therein, intending thereby to pre- 

- - . ven . t 5 hat P ro Perty or interest therein from being taken 

as a forfeiture or in satisfaction of a fine, under a sentence which has been 

pronounced or which he knows to be likely to be pronounced by a Court of 

Justice or other competent authority, or from being taken in execution of 

a decree or order which has been made, or which he knows to be likely 

to be made by a Court of Justice in a civil suit, shall be punished with 

imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to two 

years, or with fine, or with both. 

[Court of Justice s. 20. Fraudulently —s. 25. Whoever s. 206 ] 

2214. Analogous Law.—This section follows the example of those in which 
the accomplice receiver is equally punished with the principal offender. 

... 22l5 ‘ Procedure and Practice.— No prosecution can be instituted under 

this section without special complaint. 4 It is not cognizable, but warrant mav 
ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable, but not compoundable, and it 
is triable by a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first or second class. 

2216. Proof.—The points requiring proof are._ 

| j j 'T* 1 i . 1 < <• . 1 ^ F 


Fraudulent claim to 
property to prevent its 
seizure as forfeited or 
in execution. 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


T . h f aCC t U ) l ed fraudulent y accepted, received or claimed any property or 
property? ' ° T praCtlsed an y deception touching any right to any 

That he then knew that he had no right or rightful claim to it; 

That he intended thereby to prevent that property or interest therein from 
being taken in forfeiture, fine or execution * 

(4) Th , a , t l he u knew that Such forfeiture,fine or execution was pending or was- 
likely to be pronounced ; & 

<5) Th aiFhority rfeitUre ’ fiDe ° r execution was of a r ° urt °f Justice or of a competent 

2217. Charge.—The charge should run thus ;— 

followl -— me ^ °^ iCe Magistrate ’ e,c b hereby chaige you 

That y? u ;-fraudulently accepted (or received or claimed) any property, to wit 

i • w' any ln t er est therein, to wit-) knowing that you had no right or rightful 

claim to it [or (you practised any deception, to wit-) touching any right to any property 

or any int erest therein] intending thereby to prevent that property (or interest therein). 

<r ( .LL? en n' KQ il 1 ° f c- 18 p 5 ;/ S l 7 ' 8 k 9 A and 22; (3) Basa PP a < 19 Bom. L. R. 535, 41 I. C. 160. 

Sunder Dasath v. Sital Mahto, 28 C. 217. (4) S 195 Cr PC 

(2) Gour ChunderChuckerbutty, 10 W- R. 46. 


{name of accused) as 
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from being taken as a forfeiture (or in satisfaction of a fine) under a sentence which has 

been pronounced (or which you knew to be likely to be pronounced by the Court of- 

(or by a competent authority to wit-) (or from being taken in execution of a decree 

or order which had been made on- (or which you knew to be likely to be made by a 

Court of Justice to wit-) in Civil Suit No.-of-], and thereby committed' 

an offence under s. 207 of the Indian Penal Code and within my cognizance. 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge." 

2218. Principle.—The last section punishes the principal offender, this 
section reaches his accomplice. In pursuance of the view of law that crime in¬ 
creases with facilities afforded to its commission, the Code rigorously punishes 
accomplices, aiders and abettors equally with the principal offender. And so, in 
this very chapter, there are sections in which accomplices of perjurors have been* 
held equally liable to punishment with those who are guilty of the principal 
crime. 1 


2219. Fraudulent Claim.—This section is supplementary to the last,, 
but it is by no means its counterpart. It deals with a fraudulent receiver, a 
fraudul nt claimant, as well as one who practises any deception touching any 
right to any property or any interest therein. A fraudulent receiver must natu¬ 
rally be the particeps criminis of the offender of the last section and so would 
ordinarily be a fraudulent claimant. For, no one is likely to bolster up a false 
claim unless he is supported therein by the very person to whom the property 
really belongs, and who is therefore in a position to show up his fraud without 
difficulty. Similarly, a person cannot safely venture upon the practice of ; ny 
deception touching any right to any property or any interest therein, without the 
co-operation and connivance of one who is to be benefited thereby. These three 
mo:Ies of fraud would amply cover any attempt made to enlist the assistance of 
a confederate, and the latter would certainly be brought within the pale of the 
rule, if his improper interference has thwarted an order for execution. 

2220. T his section, of course, does not penalize an innocent transferee of 
property impregnated with the fraud of the transferor. Indeed, such a trans¬ 
feree for valuable consideration cannot be defeated by any creditor. It is only 
when the transferee participates in, or is aware of the fraud, that he is defeated 
in favour of other creditors. Consequently, a fraudulent transferor may be pros¬ 
ecuted and punished for his act under the last section, and still the transfer may 
be good and valid against the claim which the offender had intended to defeat, 
only if the transfer was for a valuable consideration and without notice. In 
such a case, the fraudulent purpose of the transferor would be achieved, though 
he may himself have to suffer for it. On the other hand, if the transferee or 
receiver of such property was aware of the fraudulent purpose, not only are they 
both criminally liable, but the property transferred would then be available to 
meet the claim which it was their common purpose to frustrate. 


2221. But in this respect the rule enunciated in s. 53 of the Transfer of 
Property Act 2 is wider than that enunciated in this section, under which in 
order to render a transferee punishable, the transfer must not only be fraudulent, 
but it must be also fictitious On the other hand, the section speaks of a claim 
or the practice of any deception which may or may not relate to the transfer of 
property. Even if it does, it carries the principle of fraud much farther than is 
to be found in s. 53 of the Transfer of Property Act. But, though the section is 
largely worded still it would not cover a case of every deception, however slight, 
intending, however remotely, to prevent the property from being seized in execu¬ 
tion. 


208. Whoever fraudulently causes or suffers a decree or order to 

be passed against him at the suit of any person for 
a sum not due, or for a larger sum than is due 
to such person, or for any property or interest in 
property to which such person is not entitled or 


Fraudulently suffer¬ 
ing decree for sum not 
due. 


(1) E.g., ss. 196, 198, 200. 


(2) Act IV of 1882. 
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fraudulently causes or suffers a decree or order to be executed against 
him after it has been satisfied, or for anything in respect of which it has 
been satisfied, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

Illustration. 

.1 institutes a suit against Z. Z knowing that A is likely to obtain a decree against 
him, fraudulently suffers a judgment to pass against him for a larger amount at the suit 
of B, who has no just claim against him, in oider that B, either on his own account or for 
the benefit of Z, may share in the proceeds of any sale of Z’s property which may be made 
under. 4’s decree. Z has committed an offence under this section. 

[Fraudulently —s. 25. Whoever —s. 206 ] 

2222. Analogous Law.—This section is again one of those in which the 
object aimed at is to prevent the employment of the machinery of Court for 
fraudulent purposes. The Law Commissioners remarked that the section was 
drafted to prevent an abuse then said to be prevalent of getting some one to file 
a collusive suit for recovery of the whole property and suffering a decree to be 
passed. "No one at the time, is either injured or annoyed. It is only in the 
course of years, when unsuccessful in his speculations, and at the time his cre¬ 
ditors press their claims against him, that the original plaintiff, the man of straw, 
appears, not with a naked claim, but with a decree in his favour, adjudging him 
with the whole of the defendant’s property. This propeity, he will acknowledge, 
he has nevertheless left the whole time in the defendant's possession ; but he 
pleads his right under a decree of Court.” 1 To put down this and similar abuse 
of the Court of Justice, this and the next sections punish both the plaintiff as well 
as the defendant to such a suit. The authors regarded this as an example of false 
pleading, 2 which encourages the giving of false evidence, and the sections have, 
therefore, been placed in the chapter relating to that crime. The sections do not 
make it criminal to sue without probable cause, the consequence of which would 
have been to expose every unsuccessful civil suit to the risk of a criminal prosecu¬ 
tion. The section originally confined the penalties to a decree taken or suffered 
"fraudulently, or for the purpose of annoyance,” but the words "for the purpose 
of annoyance” were afterwards struck out. 

2223. In enacting the rule, the sections make no innovation for provi¬ 
sions against the institution of frivolous, vexatious or groundless suits existing in 
the prior Regulations, 3 under which the Court in which such a suit was found 
to have been instituted, was empowered to fine the plaintiff and to commit him to 
close custody till he paid the fine. 4 The rule here enacted is of course, much 
narrower, for it only penalizes "fraudulent” suits, and the procedure prescribed is 
neither summary nor available to the Court trying them. 

2224. It may be added that the rule was originally intended to be confined 
only to a fraudulent plaintiff, but it was added that the defendant instigator of 
the fictitious suit would be amenable under the law of abetment. 5 This view 
was, however, subsequently modified and the two sections now deal independently 
with the two parties. 

2225. Procedure and Practice.—No prosecution can be instituted under 
this section without the previous complaint of the Court in which the fraudulent 
suit was instituted. 6 The offence is non-cognizable, but warrant may ordinarily 
issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not compoundable, and is triable by 
a Presidency Magistrate, or Magistrate of the first class. 

2226. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused caused or suffered the decree or order to be passed or executed 
against him. 


1) 2 R d Rep., s. 159. (4) 2nd Rep., s. 170. 

2 Note G Reprint, p. 133. (5) 2nd Rep., s. 171. 

(3) Beng. Reg. Ill, s. 12; Mad. Reg. IT, s.*9; (6) S. 195, C-r. P. C. 

4 Bom. Reg. II, s. 54. 
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(2) That he did so for a sum not due, or for a larger sum than due, or in the case 

of execution, for anything in respect of which it has been satisfied. 

(3) That in so doing the accused acted fraudulently. 

2227. Charge. —The charge should run thus :— 

- *‘I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you (name of accused) as 

follows :— 

“That you-on or about the- day of-at-fraudulently caused (or 

suffered) a decree (or order) to wit-in suit No.-of the Court of-to be 

passed against you, and which was for a sum not due [ (or for a larger sum than is due to 
such person or for any property or interest in property to which the decree-holder was not 

entitled)] [or fraudulently caused (or suffered) a decree (or order) to wit-decree No.-in 

suit No.-decided by the Coil t-on-to be executed against you after it has been 

satisfied (or for anything in respect of which it lias been satisfied) ] and thereby committed 
an offence under s. 208 of the Indian Penal Code and within my cognizance. 

" And I hereby direct that you be tried for the said charge." 

2228. Principle.—Though the primary object of such a suit was to 
prevent the making of a fictitious claim, for the purpose of securing the property 
of the defendant, by anticipation, against future creditors, that is agamst per ons 
to whom he may in course of business Income indebted, still, as the section is 
worded, proof of this intention is by no means necessary, though proof of fraud 
may involve proof of such or a sunilar intention. Of course, a person who 
suffers a decree without owing anything to the decree-holder must have one of 
two objects in view. It m ist be either to strengthen his hands against his 
creditors, or to help the decree-holder in a similar design. In any case, the object 
inevitably must be to use the decree in defrauding some one. It is not necessary 
that the fraudulent purpose should be immediately accomplished. Indeed, in the 
fraudulent practice in vogue in Tan jore and instanced by the Law Commissioners, 1 
the fraudulent purpose was neither directe i against some one in particular, 
nor was it intended to be immediately put into execution. B it all the same it 
was the object present in the mind of parties. In such a case, it may not be 
always easy to connect the two events, and indeed, the longer the interval the 
greater is the difficulty of associating one with the other. But there are practical 
difficulties which the rules in practice present, and on account of whi h they have 
practically remained a dead letter. 

2229. Meaning of Words.— Causes or suffers Causes on admission, 
suffers in default. 

2230. Suffering Fraudulent Decree.—The presence of fraud is the 
essential ingredient of this offence. If fraud was absent there is then no offence, 
though a person may have suffered a decree for a sum not due. Such a decree 
may be suffered by any one having nothing to do, or one who knows of no defence 
to resist the suit. For example, the plaintiff may sue for recovery of a barred 
debt, and the defend mt may not know that the suit against him L barred, (t 
will be a suit for a sum not due, and the defendant may suffer a decree in sheer 
ignorance of his right. The phrase “sum not due” is ambiguous, for it may mean 
a sum owing, or a sum payable and recoverable. The fact that the sum was 
owing does not necessarily make it payable and vice versa. For, the debt may be 
barred by time, tainted by illegality, or it may have been incurred by a person 
incompetent to contract. Again, a sum may be due in the sense that it was 
merely promised, as where a person executes a gratuitous agreement to pay a sum 
of money, in which case the obligee b^c imes entitled to enforce it iriespectiv o 

. consideration. Such an agreement may or may not be fraudulent. If it 

is not fraudulent, it may result in a decree for a sum not du in the ense 

that it was never borr >wed, but it cannot be made the cause of conolaint 

because though not due in the one sense, it was due in the other sense in that it 

was recoverable in law, and in any case, the defendant did not suffer a decree to 
be passed against himself fraudulently.. 


46 


(1) 2nd Rep., s. 159. 
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2231. In such transactions, therefore, the first question to ask is, not 
whether the sum decreed was due but whether the decree was suffered fraudulently. 

qpi • • # 

lius is a question of fact, and dependent upon a variety of circumstances. Indeed, 
fraud is hydra-headed and it is not often possible to dive into the motives of men; 
but if the facts of a case point to circumstances proving that the object of the 
defendant in suffering a decree was to defraud some one, the rest of the case should 
be easy, for all that then remains is to prove that the decree was for an imaginary 
or exaggerated claim. Without proof of this, the defendant commits no offence, 
howmuchsoever fraudulent his conduct might otherwise have been. For example, 
the debtor may set up a creditor to file a suit to enforce his heavy claim and his 
sole object in inciting him to sue him may be to crush another poor creditor in a 
rateable distribution of his available assets. Such conduct may not be commen¬ 
dable, but it is not criminal. 

209. Whoever fraudulently or dishonestly, or with intent to injure or 
n . , annoy any person, makes in a Court of Justice any 

falseciaim^n^Court mg claim which he knows to be false, shall be punished 

with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to two years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

[ Court of Justice —s. 20. Dishonestly —s. 24. Fraudulently —s. 25. Injure —s. 44.] 

2232. Analogous Law.— This section has a larger application than the last 
section. It applies equally to a dishonest as well as a collusive plaintiff. In short, 
it will apply whether the object of the plaintiff in instituting the false suit was to 
benefit himself, to harass the defendant, or to defraud a third party. 

2233. Procedure and Practice.— No prosecution can be validly instituted 
under this section without the previous complaint of the Court concerned. 1 
The accused had obtained a decree of the Court of Small Causes in the Central 
Provinces. The defendant sued him successfully in the Court in Behar for the 
cancellation of his decree on the ground of fraud. This decree was tramferred to 
the District Court for execution. This Court ordered prosecution of the fraudulent 
decree-holder under this section, and the question arising whether the Court in 
Behar had jurisdiction to order prosecution for a fraudulent decree obtained in the 
Central Provinces, it was held that s. 476 of the Criminal Procedure Code conferred 
upon the District Court in Behar such jurisdiction. 2 Both under this and the 
next section, the question of jurisdiction of the Court adjudicating the claim as false, 
is immaterial, 3 since the offence is completed as soon as the claim is made ; it 
is immaterial who disposes it off and how. 

2234. The offence is non-cognizable, but warrant should ordinarily issue in 
the first instance. It is bailable but not compoundable, and is triable by the Presi¬ 
dency Magistrate, or a Magistrate of the first class. 

2235. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That a claim was made in a Court of Justice. 

(2) That the accused made it. 

(3) That it was a false claim. 

(4) That the accused knew it to be false. 

(5) That he made it, intending to defraud or to cause wrongful gain or loss, or to 

injure or annoy any person. 

2236. Charge. —The charge should run thus :— 

“ I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you (name of accused) as follows:— 

“ That you-on or about the-day of-at-fraudulently {or dishonestly or 

with intent to injure or annoy any person) made a claim, to wit- (specify the claim) in suit 

No.-of-in the Court of-and which you knew to be false, and thereby committed an 

offence under s. 209 of the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance.” 

“ And I hereby direct, that you be tried on the said charge." 


(1) S. 195, Cr. P. C. 

(2) Rajkumar Singh, 1 Pat. L. J. 298. 


(3) Badri, 52 I. C. (A.) 666. 
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2237. Principle—This section affords an apt illustration of the polic\- of 

law against lending the machinery of Court for the purpose of fraud or dishonesty 

or illegal injury or annoyance of another person. The Court is the sanctuary of 

truth, and law would not allow of its being debased to encourage illegitimate gain 
or harassment. 6 

2238. Meaning of Words.—" Makes any claim ” : The claim may relate to 
money or money’s worth, title, status, or dignity, or indeed, to any relief whatever 
It has, of course, no reference to a document produced in support of the claim.’ 

2239. Dishonestly Making False Claim —In order to constitute an 

(1) Claim must be unde r this section, the first requirement of law is, th; t 

False. | ie c *^ lm ma de must be false. The fact that the claim had 

... been dismissed, does not necessarily make it a false claim 2 

Since the claim might be dismissed, because the plaintiff faded to discharge the 
onus thrown upon him, or his evidence waS discrepant, or considered improbable 1 * 3 
or for any other reason, such as his omission to summon an important witness or 
the like. In order to make it false it must be demonstr bly so, and to the knowledge 
of the claimant. A true case might have been supported by false evidence In 
that case the witnesses have perjured themselves but the claim is not false This 
section does not strike at perjured evidence, but faked up claims. If it is a false 
claim, the debtor may have his remedy elsewhere, but it is not under this section 
It is not necessary under this section that the whole of the claim be false * Nor 
is a claim false because it is exaggerated, nor indeed, because some inconsiderable 

portion of it is wholly false. If a claim is in the main and substantially false 
it is then a false claim within the meaning of this section. 

2240. Again, the mere making of a false claim is not an offence It must 

(2) Knowledge of ^ made with the knowledge that it is a false claim. It is 

Falsity Material. o enough to shew that the claim is one which the plaintiff 

K r , , , B believed or had reason to believe to be false, or did not 
believe to be true 3 It must be shown that the claim was false, and the accused 
knew it at the time he made d. Knowledge cannot be inferred from mere false 

S a °t ’tW°cT \ L / C T WaS false ™y reasonably raise an inference 

question is one which mayexerc.se the most trained intellect. At otherTimes it 
is one upon which there may be no room for a reasonable doubt It m^v be 

upon the validity of a custom having the force of hu- w 1 ’ or 

of (act.it will generally be found to be impossible to establish the P charge’'rndit 

prose^nVS j* ^5- 

e p S iB ;-"r prmc,p “ r "* ually 

. 1 Ule P resen ce °f intention to be discussed presently. Where a person know- 

onLY 11 ^ 5 a fa ^ se clalm and for that purpose, falsely verifies the plaint he ran 
only be convicted of one or the other, but not of both. And since false verifica 

on was necessary to launch a false claim, this is the only section appropriate to 

such a case It must be made with any of the object specified inTheSection 

•. 11 must be made fraudulently, dishonestly, or with intent to iniure or snn ’ 

sa n rilv e his° n ad ^ effect . c ° ntemplat „ ed ma y be produced on any persin not nece^ 
sanly his adversary in the suit. For instance, a person may iniure C who is 

creditor by suing him to enforce a false claim. ~ 5 


(1) Boddu Ramayya v. Chilturi, 28 M. 

486. 29 1. C. 71. 

( 2 ) Chakauri, 54 I. C (Pat.) 636. 

(3) Hiralal, 139 I. C. (Pat.) 543. 

(4) Bulaki Ram. (1889) 7 A. W. N. 1. 


L J 


(5) Baisakhi. (1888) 7 P. R No. 38 

(o) Jo. 

187 ?) ZaT Muhammad Kh an. (1901) A. W. N 
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2241. When the Offence is Completed. —It wilJ be noticed that while 

this section speaks of the making of a claim, the last section attaches its penal¬ 
ties only to the suffering of a decree or order. Under the present section 
the offence is completed as soon as a suit is filed ; under the last section it is not 
completed till the decree or order is passed. The obtaining of a false decree or 
order is made punishable under the next section, which is then the natural counter¬ 
part of the last section. The section deals with false claims in which the attack 
may be as much inter partes as directed against a stranger to a suit. The provi¬ 
sions of the section, moreover, apply to “whoever makes a claim,” whether he 
be a plaintiff in which case he intends to secure its benefit for himself or his agent 
who may not be interested in its pecuniary result. But nevertheless, he may 
bring himself within the ambit of the rule, if he filed a false suit, with the knowl¬ 
edge of its falsehood, and possessing the requisite intention. 

2242. In such a case, both the parties may be animated by the common 
desire to injure a third party and it may be, that in so colluding to the injury of 
a third party, both have contravened the law, and made themselves obnoxious to 
its penalties. The false claim must be made in a Court of Justice, and bv 
which is intended the Civil Court. 1 The section does not apply to a Criminal 
Court, noi can a complaint that the person complained against may be punished, 
can be regarded as a claim within the meaning of this section. So again, an 
attempt to execute a decree after it has been once satisfied, is not a claim made 
in a Court of Justice, though it is an offence under the provisions of the next 
section. 2 


2243. Then, again, coupled with the knowledge of a false claim there must 

What Intention be either frauci » dishonesty or intention to injure or annoy 
Necessary. anybody. A knowingly false claim need not be necessarily 

dishonest, for the object may be to protect the property 
against the claims of hostile creditors. It need not be necessarily fraudulent, 
because the plaintiff may not intend to defraud any one in particular. He may 
know that his claim is too absurd to be decreed, but his sole object in instituting 
it may be to injure his creditor or annoy him in the meantime. It may again 
be a purely fraudulent contrivan:e to fiwart an expected execution or defeat an 
impending claim. The section is, indeed, so generally worded that it may em¬ 
brace cases also falling within the comprehension of the next sections. 


210. Whoever fraudulently obtains a decree or order against any 

person for a sum not due, or for a larger sum than is 

i nf r de U creiTor y sum^no t due ’ or for atlv P ro P ert V or interest in property to 
due which he is not entitled, or fraudulently causes a 

decree or order to be executed against any person 

after it has been satisfied or for anything in respect of wh*ch it has been 

satisfied, or fraudulently suffers or permits any such act to be done in his 

name, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 

term which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

[. Fraudulently —s. 25. Whoever —s. 206.] 

2244. Analogous Law.—This section is the counterpart of s. 208, and 
must be read as a continuation of it. It deals with exactly the same offence as 
affecting the decree-holder, as that section deals with a judgment-debtor. The 
two sections together have the effect of making both parties punishable as 
principal offenders, instead of their being merely liable as abettor of each other. 

2245. Procedure and Practice.—No prosecution can be instituted under 
this section without the previous complaint of the Court, 3 in which the fraudu¬ 
lent claim was made. Where, therefore, a part of the claim made by the accused 
being disallowed by one Court, he filed another suit in another Court and obtained 


(1) Beegum Mahtoon, 12 W. R. 37. 

(2) 7b., p. 38. 


(3) S. 195, Cr. P. C. 
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an ex parte decree, the Court which is to complain is the latter Court. 1 The fact 
that the fraudulent act did not prejudice the representative of the judgment- 
debtor, is no ground for withholding complaint which should be made if it would 
be in the interest of justice. 2 But no prosecution is called for if the overstatement 
of a claim was due to a mistake or negligence but not necessarily imputable to 
fraud. 3 The offence is non-cognizable, but warrant may ordinarily issue in the first 
instance. It is bailable but not compoundable, and it is triable by a Presidency 
Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first class. 

2246. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused obtained the decree or order, oi permitted or suffered the 

same to be done in his name; 

(2) That the decree or order was for a sum not due, A or for a larger sum than 

is due, or for any property or interest in property to which the accused was 
not entitled, 

(3) Or the accused fraudulently caused a decree or order to be executed against 

any person after it has been satisfied, or for anything, in respect of which it 
has been satisfied, 

(4) Or the accused permitted or suffered acts as in (2) or (3; to be done in his 

name ; 

(5) That the accused did as above fraudulently. 

2247. Charge.— That the charge should run thus : — 

“ I (name and office of Magistrate, etc ) hereby charge you (name of accused) as 

follows :— 

" That you-on or about-day of-, at-, fraudulently obtained a 

decree (or order) in suit No.-of-against-for Rs.-which was not due (or was a 

larger sum than was due, or for any property or interest in property to which you are net 

entitled) [or fraudulently caused a decree or order to be executed against-after it had been 

satisfied (or fraudulently suffered or permitted any such act to be done in your name)], and 
thereby committed an offence under s. 210 of the Indian Penal Code and within my 
cognizance. 

"And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge." 

2248. Principle. —This section is the counterpart of s. 208, the two 
together dealing with fraudulent plaintiff and defendant. Section 208 deals with 
fraudulent defendant and this section deals with fraudulent plaintiff. The crux of 
the crime is the presence of fraud, and its presence may be detected in many cir¬ 
cumstances to which reference has been made elsewhere (§ 2210). 

i 

2249. Fraud in Obtaining Execution of Decree.—The gravamen of crim¬ 
inality in an offence under the series, of which this is a section, consists of fraud. 
Whenever it is shown to enter, whether in obtaining a decree or order, or in suing 
out an execution, the offence is complete whether the decree or execution was 
obtained directly or indirectly through the instrumentality of another. There i>, 
however, only one other necessary condition which the offender must fulfil ; the 
decree or order or execution must be either for a sum not due or for a sum larger 
than what was due. These two elements naturally re-act upon each other. For a 
person obtaining a decree for a sum not due may be innocent, but it is just as likely 
that he was acting fraudulently.® On the other hand, there can be no fraud in 
enforcing one's just demands whatever may have been their effect upon the judg¬ 
ment-debtor. 

2250. It is, therefore, essential that the demand should be illegal and it must 
have been enforced fraudulently. The fact that the demand was excessive or for a 
sum not due does not dispense with the proof of fraud. For a person may make an 
improper demand owing to ignorance, or mistake, or misconception of his legal rights. 
The offence under this section is committed only if a decree or order is passed, or 
a decree or order is executed. If a false claim is made and dismissed, the offence 

(1) Wishna Ram, 6 L. 445. 471. 

(2) Bur Singh v. Ishar Singh, ( 1917) P.W.R. (4) Hikmat Ullah Khan v. Sakina, 53 A. 

(Cr.l 4; Chiman Lai v. Ghulam Mohiuddin, 416. ' 

(1911) P. L. R. 59, 10 I C. 646. (5) MollaFuzla Karim, 33 C. 193 

(3) Daya Ram, (1914) P. W. R. 11,23 I. C. 
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mSt! ai '“rule "o', £ n ° l faU "" d “ «*> section. The decree or order” 

%i°sz s ttzr of ,h « as 

Ser'r & sr &E¥ a “ F"| £ 

si ss s SSSS—s : 

cernedwfth i^thf^ 511511111 ! & . Case Under this sectl0n . a11 that the Court is con¬ 
Court o" the aroTnd^'r^ 1 - Th ^“‘ that ,he d “‘“ was set aside byThe Sv°i 

that thedecree was i Y ' nde P endent u evidence. But it has been said that the fact 
there was no fraud th ™‘ gt be admlsslb le as evidence to prove that 

the moral co a n n v r r PU f rp ? S ¥ The finding that ' here was *aud, may appeal 
SdeTd In ca s of d ** ^ * is ***** evidenc ^ in a’ crhLaT trial. 

must be vice versa ^ t0 ^ wh ° ly madmissible in the Civil Court ; but if so it 


to he dn!?in i A re § ards , the liability of a person for an act permitted or suffered 

fraudulent/ US nam f’ he n - uestlon a ? ain - is one of fraud. Did he permit or suffer 
of nil J ( r ntl y , or merely innocently’ The presence of fraud postulates knowledge 

¥ , ¥ , ! ndant omonmsfances, such as that the sum sued for was not due, 
or that the litigation had been embarked upon to defraud some one. There is, 

of th U c e ’ n t 3 aUd ’ where there was a mistake 2 or misapprehension of the order 


2253. And in the case of execution, the offence of fraudulently causing a 

decree, wholly or in part satisfied, to be executed is not completed as soon as an 

application for execution is presented, or when the judgment-debtor is summoned 

to show cause why it should not be executed. It is only complete, if the judgment- 

debtor appears and either makes no objection, or if he makes an objection it is 

overiuled and the Court has thereupon proceeded to order execution . 4 If upon 

hearing the judgment-debtor’s objection the Court refuses to execute the decree, 

tne decree-holder does not cause a decree to be executed, and there is no scope for the 

opera ion o this section.® Nor would such a case fall under the provisions of the 

last section. For an attempt to execute a decree cannot be described as false 
claim. 


* Again, ^e order for execution must have been passed in a decree 

af * er ** h ^ been satisfied. These words are large enough to include any satisfaction 
whether by payment, adjustment or composition, and whether the satisfaction is 
or is not certified by the Court. In other words, if there is r satisfaction made and 
accepted, then it is binding on the conscience of the decree-holder and he should 
not have applied for execution. As was observed by Mitter and Macpherson, JJ., 
the words after it has been satisfied ” only indicate the fact of its satisfaction. 

Merely because the satisfaction is of such a nature that the Court executing the 

decree could not recognize it, would not take the case out of the purview of the 

~~ — — -—— — — —. ■ — - — ■—-— — — — _ — - — 

iol 1 H° lla Fu Z la . Karim - 33 C. 193. (4) NaurangMal, (1902) P. R. No. 13. 

Rat ; ^ J- 93. 5 I. C. 695. (5) Shama Charan Das v. Kasi Naik, 23 C. 

(3) DayaRam, (1914) P. L. R. 64. 971 (975). 
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section/' 1 Indeed, the rule 2 that uncertified payments shall not be recognised 
by any Comt executing the deciee, 3 has no application to a Court other than the 
executing Court. 4 5 

2255. It may then be that in respect of an uncertified payment the judg- 
ment-debto* may not be able to claim credit in execution, but he may nevertheless 
successfully prosecute his dishonest decree-holder under this section. 


211. Whoever, with intent to cause injury to any person, institutes 

or causes to be instituted any criminal proceeding 
False charge of of- against that person, or falsely charges any person with 

tcTinjure e wlt lntent having committed an offence, knowing that there is 

no just or lawful ground for such proceeding or charge 
against that person, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to two years, or with fine, or 
with both : 


and if such criminal proceeding be instituted on a false charge of 
an offence punishable with death, transportation for life, or imprisonment 
for seven years or upwards, shall be punishable with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to seven years, and shall 
also be liable to fine. 


2256. Analogous Law.—This section and section 182 possess many ele¬ 
ments in common, and it has sometimes been a question whether the provisions 
of the two sections do not overlap each other. And the Courts have felt some 
difficulty in laying down a practical working rule to determine their applicability. 
It would have been probably a distinction without a difference, if the question 
had no ulterior effect beyond that involved in suiting their provisions to a given case. 
But the question assumes a graver complexion inasmuch as, while an offence under 
S. 182 is triable by a second class Magistrate, one under this section is triable only 
by a first class Magistrate, and in certain cases exclusively by the Court of Session. 


2257. 


Sections 182 
211 Compared. 


and 


fhe distinction has consequently attracted the attention of all Courts, 

though they are not agreed as to the view to take of the 
two sections. According to the view taken in Calcutta, 
there is no radical difference between the two sections and 
it is open to a Magistrate to proceed under either section, although in cases of more 
serious nature it may be that the proper course is to proceed under s. 211. 5 A 
distinction was sought to be drawn between the two sections in an old case, 6 but its 
authority was much shaken by the later cases 7 and it is now regarded as overruled. 8 
1 his view is echoed by the Madras and Patna High Courts 9 in whose opinion the 
difference between the two sections is only the difference of degree, there being 
nothing legally wrong in a conviction under either section on the same facts. " It 
has been held," they observe, “ after much consideration, and after a full review 
of the difficulties felt elsewhere, that, where the evidence discloses an offence of a 
graver character without the jurisdiction of the tribunal, this Court may quash 
the conviction and sentence for the minor offence, and direct a trial before a tribunal 


(P Beegurn Mahtoon, 12 W. R. 37. 

(2) Madhub Chunder Mozamdar v. Novo- 
deep, 16 C. 126; Bapuji, 10 B. 288; Muttura- 
tnanChetti, 4 M. 325 \ Pillala, 9 M. 101; Mula 
Mai v. Rahman, (1884) P. R. No. 8, F. B.; 
Bain, (1885) P. R. No. 7; Nawrang Mai, M902) 
P. R. No. 13; Munshi Ram v. Deera Mul, 
(1889) 1 U. B. R. 277. 

(3) Ord. XXI, r. 2. Sch. 2, C. P. C., old 
s. 258. 

{A) Bapuji, 10 B. 288 ; Chiman Lai v. 
Cihulam Mohiuddin, (1911) P. L. R. 29, 
10 T C. 646. 

(5) Bhokteram v. lleera Kolita, 5 C. 184; 

Russick Lai Mullick, 7 C. L. R. 382; Baperam 


v. Gouri Nath, 20 C. 474; Ram Logan Lai, 7 C. 
W. N. 556; Sarada Prasad Chatterjee, 32 C. 
180, distinguishing Girdhari Naik, 5 C. W. N. 
727, holding Raffe Mahamed v. Abbas Khan, 
8 W. R. 67, as impliedly overruled by Bhokte- 
ram v. Heera Kolita, 5 C. 184; Chinna 
Gangappa, 54 M. 68. 

(6) Per Hobhouse, J., in Raffe Mahomed 
v. Abbas Khan, 8 W. R. 67. 

(7) E.g., Bhokteram v. Heera Kolita , 5 C. 
184 ; Russick Lai Mullick, 7 C. L. R. 382. 

(8) Saroda Prasad Chatterjee, 32 C. 180 • 
Gati Mandal 4 C. L. J. 89. 

(9) Daroga Gope, 5 Pat. 33; Iiantir Misser 
117 I. C. (Pat.) 37. 
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havmgjunscficHon for the graver. It has also been repeatedly held, that whether 
it will do so or not, is a question, not of law, but of expediency on the facts of the 
particuiar case. This appears to have been conceded by Straight, T., in an 
Allahabad case, where, however, he remarked that when a specific false charge is 
made this sectmn is the more appropriate. 1 2 But in a later case it was admitted 
that the distinction between the two sections was illusory. “ We are unable to 

J bey said ' " diat there is any restriction imposed by the Indian Penal 
Code or by the Criminal Procedure Code of 1882 upon the prosecution of an offence 

either under s. 182 or s. 211. It appears to us that it has been left to the discretion 

ol the Court to determine when and under what circumstances prosecutions should 
be proceeded with under ss. 182 and 211.” 3 * 

2258. There is thus a substantial agreement between the two Courts but a 
discordant note has been struck by the Bombay High Court where a clear distinc¬ 
tion has been held to exist between a false charge which falls under this section, 
an d af 4 Lls< Li Ilf ormation given to the police, in which latter case the offence falls under 

f ,' 1S v j ew ^ as been ass ented to in the Punjab. 5 But neither view is free 

from difficulty, for the view that the two sections are identical, charges the legis¬ 
lature with wanton redundancy, while the view based upon the distinction between 
information and " charge ” is at times scarcely perceptible and is never marked, 
ine tact appears to be that the earlier section was intended to apply to a report 
made to the police or an officer other than a Magistrate competent to inquire into 
e case, while the present section would seem to appty to a definite accusation 
preferred in a Court of law. If this was the intention, the language used in the two 
sections is inapt, but, nevertheless, it would seem to suggest some such distinction, 
as may probably be better appreciated by examining them as set out below':— 

“S.211. 

"Whoever, with intent to cause injury to 
any person institutes, or causes to be institu¬ 
ted any criminal proceeding against that 
person, or falsely charges any person with 
having committed an offence knowing that 
there is no just or lawful ground for such 
proceeding or charge against that person, 
shall be etc." 

2259. Now it will be observed that the two sections do present a marked 

Sections 182 and difference, f° r while s. 182 speaks of any information, this 
211 Distinguished. section speaks of the making of a charge or the institution of 

a criminal proceeding against any person, and which suggests 
institution of proceedings before a Court in which a definite allegation is made 
against a person more or less specified. If this is not the difference between the two 
sections, why should there be any difference in the wording of the two offences. 6 
It is also noticeable that in the illustration appended to the section, the name of 
the person informed against is not mentioned, while disclosure of the name of the 
accused appears to be assumed, in this section. But this dees not appear to be 
decisive, though it is a point which would seem to mark the difference between the 
two offences. 


“S. 182. 

“ Whoever gives to any public servant any 
information which he knows or believes to be 
false, etc.” 


2260. Again, the amount of criminality in the two cases has to be measured 
by the fact that knowledge or belief in the falsity of information in the one case 


(1) 7 M. H. C. (App.) 5; Venkata Reddi, 
(1897) l Weir 120; Subbanna, 1 M. H. C. R. 
30 in which it has been held that the charge 
preferred need not have been fully heard and 
dismissed; followed in Abdul Hasan, 1 A. 497; 
Salik, 1 A. 527 

(2) Jugal Kishore, 8 A. 382. 

(3) Per Edge, C. J., and Aikman, y., in 

Raghu Tiwari, 15 A. 326; followed in MaPaw, 

8 R. 499 ; Bhawani Prasad, 4 A. 182; Ma 

Saw Vin,{ 1921) 11 L. B. R. 43; Mg,Pa v. Mg. 
Chaw, (1928) R. 243; Ramchand, 23 S. 225. 


(4) Per Fanade, J., in Raghavendra v. 
Kashinath, 19 B. 717 (725). 

(5) Roora, (1870) P. R. No. 16, F. B.; 
Todur Mai v. Mt. Bholi, (18S2) P. R. No. 14. 

(6) This must be only presumed out of 
respect to the legislature. It will not stand 
the test of closer examination, for the Code 
is unfortunately in too many places redundant 
and conta ns two or more sections to describe 
the same offence; E.g., Cf. ss. 206-209 and 
ss. 421-424. s. 417 and s. 420. 
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is sufficient, while knowledge and not mere belief in the falsity of the charge is an 
essential ingredient of the offence here described. Indeed not only must the offence 
be false, but there must be no just or lawful ground for the prosecution. An 
offender against s. 182 need not possess malice or want of reasonable and probable 
cause except so far as they are implied in the act of giving false information, with 
the knowledge or likelihood, that such information would lead a public servant 
to use his power to the injury or annoyance of the person informed against. But 
in a case, arising under this section the absence of just and lawful grounds or rea¬ 
sonable and probable cause, is an essential element, 1 and so is the intent to injure, 
or in a word, malice. Looked at from the stand-point, the two offences may be 

regarded as two aspects of the same crime, and it would be an improvement to 
coalesce them into one offence. 


2261. However, as the sections now stand, the distinction between them 
should be marked. The present section itself includes two distinct offences, namely, 
W yaking a false charge, and (it) instituting or causing to be instituted, a false 
criminal proceeding. The former is implied in the latter, but it may be committed 
when no criminal proceedings follow, 2 that is to say, while the first paragraph 
applies to an information laid before the police the second paragiaph more 
appropriately applies to a charge made in Court. 3 


2262. Procedure and Practice.— The offence is non-cognizable, 4 * but 
warrant should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not compound- 
able, and is triable exclusively by the Court of Session, if the offence falsely charged 
be capital or punishable with transportation for life ; but if it is punishable with 
imprisonment for seven years or upwards, then it is triable also by a Presidency 

-r-x * i . ■ . ^ . ) an tl in any other case, it is triable by a 

Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first class. The offence is not triable 

summarily. A person acquitted of this charge cannot be retried under s. 182. 6 


2263. Case for Judicial Complaint.—When this offence is committed in, 
or in relation to, any proceeding in any Court, no piosecution can be instituted 
under this section without the complaint of the public servant concerned. 7 Such 
complaints should only be made when the falsity of the charge is clearly established, 
and when, in the opinion of the Court, there are good and sufficient grounds for 
o ding,that the granting of sanction would be in the public interest, and there is rea¬ 
sonable likelihood of a conviction. No Court should lend itself to the gratifi- 
ca inn o private malice of a person who may or may not be a party to the proceed- 

' n b s > an< j ln the latter case, the Court should refuse to entertain an application 

for complaint, and in the other case its action should be prompted solely by (he 

desire to further the ends of justice and not to assist the private ends of interested 
individuals. r 


c ii ? 1 264 : The makin 8 of a complaint is, of course, a judicial act, and it does not 
o ow hat because a case has failed it is necessarily a false case, and one calling 

or a judicial prosecution. In considering the necessity of ordering a prosecution 
trie Court should not only apply itself to the merits of the case, but should consider 
tne chances of the prosecution resulting in a conviction. For as the Court said ; 

it would be disastrous if there were a number of prosecutions ending not in con¬ 
victions, but in acquittals.”® It is scarcely necessary to add that the failure of 


(1) Raghavendra v. Kashi NathBhat, 19 B 
717. 

(2) Nobo Kisto Ghose, 8 W. R. 87 • Jan 
Muhammad Husen, (1886) P. R. No. 1 • Ram- 
pat, (1900) P. R. No. 26. 

(3 ) Ba.katullah v. Sadhu, 10 A. L. J. 429, 
17 I. C. 791 ; Mahomed Yasin, 4 Pat. 323 • 
Gaya Teli, (1930) A. 818. 

(4) A formal complaint is, therefore, 

necessary. A police charge sheet is insuffici¬ 

ent; Perumal, 90 I. C. 398, (1925) M. 672 


(5) Tofazel Hoosein v. H. C.Hunt, (1930) 
C • 74. 

(6) Ganapathi Bhatta, 36 M. 308, 19 I. C. 
310. 

(7) U. Sein Ywet v. U. Mg. Pyi, 148 I C 

(R.) 845. 6 y ' ^ 

(8) Chunder Kant Ghose, 3 C. W. N. 3 • 

Shankar Rao v. Sheik Daud 4 Nap 1 R 
140 (143). 8 ' 

... (®) Prasad Roy v. Sooba Roy, 1 C. 

W. N. 400; Jadunandan Singh, 37 C. 250. 
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the prosecution to prove the charge is no proof of its falsity which would have to be 
proved like any other fact when the tables are turned upon the complainant, and that, 
in order to secure a conviction of this offence, the proof required must clearly estab¬ 
lish beyond a reasonable doubt that the circumstances are not merely consistent 
with the guilt of the accused, but wholly inconsistent with his innocence. 1 

2265. Before ordering a prosecution under this section, the Court must 
be satisfied that the original proceedings are not pending. This does not mean 
that the charge should have been fully heard and dismissed. 2 All that is necessary 
is that it should have been disposed of. The necessity for complaint only arises 
when the substantive charge is proved to be both false and malicious. The fact 
that it was held to be false does not necessarily make it malicious, and unless it is 
shown to be malicious, there can be no conviction under this section. So in a case 
of bringing a false charge of dacoity under this section, the Sessions Judge concluded 
his charge to the jury in these words : “If you believe the charge of dacoity to be 
false, then you should find the prisoner guilty under s. 211, otherwise you should 
acquit him.'’ It was held that the charge contained a misdirection, inasmuch as 
it failed to place before the jury, one of the most essential elements of the charge 
under this section, namely, that in instituting the false charge of dacoity there was 
no just or lawful ground for the charge, and the jury were not asked to say as they 
should have been, whether the charge was false and whether in instituting it, 
there was no just or lawful ground. 3 The charge should specify the exact nature 
of the false charge for which the accused is to be tried, and it should be also stated 
in the finding against him. 4 5 

2266. The question has been sometimes raised, whether it is legal for a 

Court to order a person's prosecution for making a false 

Notice*tcfAccused? 111 char S e > without giving him an opportunity of establishing 

it. Should this be invariably permitted before recording 
the order, or should this be left for the accused to establish in his defence 
to his prosecution for a charge under this section ? Such a question cannot arise 
where the prosecution of a person under this section is sanctioned by a judicial 
officer after a judicial inquiry, for that inquiry gives him an opportunity of making 
good his charge. The question has really arisen in cases in which the charge was 
only made to the police, who upon inquiry found it to be false. Naturally this 
question is independent of the question, before discussed, as to the distinction 
between this section and section 182. For, whether a person inform against or 
charge a person, the question arising is the same. Is he entitled to an opportunity 
to prove its truth, before he is prosecuted for making a false charge ? 


2267. According to the view taken in Calcutta, the accused has an undeniable 
right to claim, that his charge shall be inquired into by a Magistrate, and that he 
should not be prosecuted upon the ip si dixit of the police.® 


2268. This view has been concurred in by the All ahabad, 6 Madras 7 and 
Lahore 8 High Courts though not by the Patna High Court. 9 But it has been 
held that, though the complaint for prosecution without giving such an opportunity 


(1) Ram Prosad, 17 C. W. N. 379, 17 I. 
C. 993 ; Hassan Mirza v. Mt. Mabbuban, 
18 C. W. N. 391, 23 I. C. 723 ; Bhuan Kohar, 
83 I. C. 701, (1925) Pat. 329. 

(2) Subbanna, 1 M. H. C. R. 30; Abul 
Hasan, 1 A. 497; Salik, 1 A. 527; Bishoo 
Barik, 16 W. R. 77 ; Gunamony, 3 C. W. 
N. 758: Gati Mandal, 4 C. L. J. 88; 
Manga Ram, (1886) P. R. No. 28. 

(3) Tomiji, 1 C. W. N. 301. 

(4) Arjun, 1 B. H. C. R. 87. 

(5) Karimdad, 6 C. 496 ; Sokhina Bibi, 

7 C. 87 (88) ; Gy an Chunder Roy v. Protap 

Chunder Dass, 7 C. 208 (211); Girdhari Mondul 


v. Uchit Jha, 8 C. 435 ; Gangoo Singh, 2 C. 
L. R. 389 ; Mahadeo Singh, 27 C. 921 ; Sheikh 
Abdulla, 137 I. C. (C.) 133. 

(6) Radha Kishan, 5 A. 36 (38, 39) ; Ganga 
Ram, 8 A. 38 (39), overruled on a different 
point in Jugal Kishore, 8 A. 382 ; Tula, 29 A. 
587 ; Tabarak Zaman Khan, 30 A. 52. 

(7) Sheik Beari, 10 M. 232 (233, 237, 239). 

(8) Bhawani Sahai, 13 L. 568. 

(9) Maguni Padhan, 7 Pat. 408 ; Sobarati 
Sain, 8 Pat. 734 ; Mahabir Baitha, 133 I. C. 
(Pat). 172 following Scroop, J. in Brahma- 
chari, 116 I. C. (Pat.) 46. 
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is illegal, still it is not alone sufficient to vitiate a conviction. 1 But in one case 
where the Magistrate has sent down a complaint made against one police officer 
to another, for inquiry and report, and upon receipt of his report, he ordered the 
complainant’s prosecution, the High Court set aside his order, holding that the 
complaint should have been made the subject of a magisterial enquiry. 2 Of course, 
no such enquiry is necessary where the charge has already been disposed of in a 
cross or connected case to which the accused was a party. 3 


2269. But the question of the necessity of inquiry suggests other questions : 
n t 4 . . (*) Is an order at all necessary in a case which has ended with 

Unnecessary. ' e ° P°^ ce I (*0 if so, does an order become necessary if it is 

reported to the Magistrate for orders; (in) and in the last 
case is the Magistrate bound to ignore the police inquiry and report, and make an 
inquiry of his own to give the accused, the requisite opportunity of proving his 
case and (iv) if he does not do so, is his complaint on that account void? 


2270. The last question lias nothing to do with the voidability of a convic¬ 
tion in a case of defective order, for, as has been held in the case last cited, a convic¬ 
tion otherwise good cannot be disturbed merely on account of that defect. Now 
as regards the first question, its determination depends upon the language used in 
section 195 of the Procedure Code, which makes provision for complaint before 
institution of a case under this section. It provides that no Court shall take cogni¬ 
zance of an offence punishable (inter alia ) under this section, when such offence is 
committed in, or in relation to any proceeding in any Court, except on the complaint 
of such Court, or of some other Court, to which such other Court is subordinate 4 
It is therefore obvious that, if the offence is not committed in or in relation to any 
proceeding in Court the section does not place the bar of sanction to a valid prose¬ 
cution. In such cases then a prosecution may be initiated without complaint, 5 
and on the mere complaint of the police-officer concerned or the person aggrieved. 
In such case the accused has no chance of appealing to the Magistrate to re-hear 

us case for the Magistrate was not concerned in his prosecution, and all he has to 
say could then be only proved in his defence. 


2271. But the police seldom take upon themselves the responsibility of 
embarking on a counter prosecution of this nature. They usually report the case 
for the orders of the District Magistrate, and it is then for him to see whether a 
prosecution under this section should, or should not be started. He may do so by 
either taking cognizance of the case under section 190 of the Procedure Code 6 or 
ie may merely order the prosecution, in which case, his order is open to correction* 


2272. It has been held that though the Magistrate may dispense with the 
necessity of a complaint by acting under section 190 of the Procedure Code, still 
it would not be the exercise of sound judicial discretion. For, a Magistrate is not 
we advised in embarking upon a prosecution under this section, upon a mere police- 
report made in another case, against a person who has not the opportunity of showing 
cause against it. Such report must necessarily relate to the substantive charge, 
ana the report could only create a suspicion against the person to be tried under this 
section. The proper course commended by the Full Bench then is to refrain from 
ordering a prosecution until "some person aggrieved has complained, or until he 
has before him a police-report on the subject, based on an investigation directed 
to the offence to be tried, and in cases of alleged false charge, until it is clear that the 

C ^ iar £ c ^ as been either heard and dismissed or abandoned ; and I should 
add that, before the order to prosecute for a false charge is made, the person who 


(1) Ramaswami, 7 M. 292. 

(2) Mewa Lai, 18 A. L. J. 620 ; Rambrose 
6 R. 578. 

(3) Sheikh Samir v. Sajidar, 53 C. 824. 

(4) S. 195, Cr. P. C.; Jagat Chandra 

Majurndar, 3 C. W. N. 491 ; Muthra v. Roora, 

(1870) P. R. No. 16 ; Todur Mai v. Mi. 


B holt, (1870) P. R. No. 14 ; Chedilal, 2 C. P. 
L. R. 198. 

.(5) Jagat Chandra Mozumdar, 26 C 786 
distinguishing Chandra Mohan Bannerjee v' 
Balfour, 26 C. 359. J 

(6) Hari Narayan Biswas, 3 C. W N 
65. 
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made the original charge should be offered an opportunity of supporting it or 
abandoning it.” 1 


2273. This case disposes of the third and fourth questions above raised, 
Ion, with reference to the third question, it may be said that the Magistrate is not 
bound to ignore the police inquiry, but as a matter of sound judicial precaution, 
he must not allow himself to be controlled by it. He must still keep an open mind, 
and call upon the person to be charged to sht>w cause, hear him and his evidence, 
consider the desirability of ordering his prosecution and pass through his mind’s 
eye its probable results. But the fact that the Magistrate does not hear the accused, 
does not render his order invalid, 2 though it is a point which the appellate Court 
will not fail to consider in adjudicating upon its propriety. And in such a case, 
it is open to the accused to file a complaint in the Court of a Magistrate reiterating 
his charge, and in which case it will be the duty of the Magistrate to examine the 
complainant and dispose of his complaint according to law. 3 It will then be 
for the Magistrate to decide, whether the complaint filed was such as justified the 
complainant's prosecution under this section, and if he is of that opinion, his 
propei course is to order his prosecution. In such a case it will be wrong to let 
him off with a fine under section 250 of the Procedure Code. 4 On the other hand, it 
will be equally wrong to order his prosecution on the mere failure of the charge made 
by him. For, in order to justify his prosecution, there must be eivdence that the 
charge he had made was both false and malicious.® 


2274. The sanctioning of a prosecution against the accused may thus 
sometimes lead to this awkward result. The District Magistrate may order his 
prosecution. The accused feeling aggrieved may complain to a Magistrate offering 
to substantiate his charge. The Magistrate is bound to inquire into his complaint, 
and while this is being done, what becomes of the complaint against him? Is it 
to go on, or should it abate ? One thing is certain that he cannot be tried for making 
a false charge, when the charge itself is sub judice . 6 In such a case, the prosecu¬ 
tion following on the complaint, must pend till the disposal of the main case, or it 
should be revoked, for the Magistrate before whom the complaint is made, would 
himself complain if it is justified by the case before him. If, on the other hand, 
the case is one in which an order for compensation under section 250 of the Procedure 
Code, would meet the ends of justice, an order under that section would be passed. 
But such an order does not bar a prosecution under this section, nor does it amount 
to a conviction under this section in a summary proceeding. 7 


2275. If three persons A , B, and C complain to the police, and then one of 
them C complains to the Magistrate, his complaint is requisite for the prosecution 
of any or all of them. 8 If a person reports to the police who take no action ; he then 
lodges a complaint in Court ; the accused must ask the court to complain, since 


(1) Per Sir Comer Petheram, C. J., in 
Sham Lall, 14 C. 707, F. B. ; Mahadeo Singh, 
27 C. 921 ; Jogobundhoo, 30 C. 415 ; Makunda 
v. Bhikari, 1 C. W. N. 452 ; Lalji v. Girdhari, 
5 C. W. N. 106 ; Jogendra Nath Mookerjee, 
33 C. 1 ; Po Hlaing v. Ba E, 6 L. B. R. 50, 
15 I. C. 981 ; Pampappa, 28 Bom. L. R. 490, 
95 I. C. 68, (1926) B. 284. 

(2) Shamlall, 14 C. 707, F. B; Mahadeo 
Singh, 27 C. 921 ; Gnnamony, 3 C. W. N. 758; 
Jogendra Nath Mookerjee, 33 C. 1 ; Jijibhai 
Gobind, 22 B. 59 6; Bhika Lala, (1890) B. U. C. 
525 ; Rachappa, 12 Bom. L. R. 229, 5 I. C. 
971 ; Topan Chatomal, 3 S. L. R 189, 4 I. C. 
1160 ; Gubala, (1887) Weir 188 ; Sheikh Beari, 
10 M. 233, F. B; Gunga Ram, 8 A. 38; Tula, 
29 A. 587 ; Tabarak Zaman Khan, 30 A. 52; 
Ghansyam, 4 Nag. L. R. 136. 

(3) Mahadeo Singh, 27 C. 921 ; Makunda 

Bihari, 1 C. W. N. 452; Gunamony, 3 C. W. N. 


758 ; Buth Nath, 4 C. W. N. 305 ; Sahiratn, 
5 C. W. N. 254 ; Jogendra Nath Mookerjee, 
33 C. 1. 

(4) Kina Karmakar v. Preo Nath Dutt, 
29 C. 481 ; Tammi Reddi. 27 M. 59. 

(5) Kina Karmarkar v. Preo Nath Dutt, 

29 C. 481. . , 

(6) Subbana, 1 M. H. C. R. 30; Aodul 
Hasan, 1 A. 497 ; Salik, 1 A. 527 ; Bishoo 
Barrik, 16 W. R. 77 ; Gunamony, 3 C. W. N. 
758 ; Gati Mandal, 4 C. L. J. 88 ; Manga 
Ram, (1886) P. R. No. 28. 

(7) Beni Madhub v. Kumud Kumar, 30 C. 
123, F. B. ; overruling contra held per 

Prinsep, J., in Parse Hajra v. Bandhi Dhanuk, 
28 C 251 

(8) S. 195 (1) (b), Cr. P. C. ; Lai Behary 
Singh, 1 Pat. L. J. 205 ; Hardvuar Pal, 10 
A. L. J. 61 ; Gurdita, (1917) P. R. No. 19. 
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the matter reported to the police has passed into a judicial proceeding. 1 A person 
who has applied for and failed to secure complaint for the prosecution of his adversary 
under this section cannot, on the same facts, institute proceedings against him under 
s. 500 of the Indian Penal Code. 2 


2276. Effect of Defective Complaint. —The accused has the right to be 
discharged if his prosecution was instituted without complaint, if a complaint was 
necessary, or if the complaint made has since been revoked. But so long as the 
sanction exists, the prosecution following upon it is legal. It is, however, open to 
the Court to consider the legality of the complaint though it is precluded from 
considering its propriety. 3 That is to say, while no Court is bound to give effect 
to an order passed without jurisdiction, it cannot examine the correctness or pro¬ 
priety of the order made, if it is once shown to be within the jurisdiction of the Court 
that passed it. For instance, if the Magistrate decides to complain while the sub¬ 
stantive proceedings are pending, or without giving the accused an opportunity 
of being heard, and without waiting to hear his evidence, the order may be wrong, 
and may be set aside on appeal, but it is not one which affects the trial of the accused 
before a Magistrate, nor can the Magistrate refuse to proceed with the trial on that 
ground. 4 

2277. No Case for Complaint. —It is needless to state that the mere 
failure of the prosecution is of itself no proof of its falsity. 5 And the fact that there 
was a conviction by one Court and acquittal by another, the two Courts differing 
on the merits of the case, showed to the superior Court that it should forbear from 
directing a prosecution. 6 There is no case for complaint where a person merely 
expressed his suspicions without making an accusation. 7 Where the Court had 
disposed of the case, fining the complainant under s. 250 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, and three weeks later issued a notice to show cause why he should not be 
prosecuted of this offence, the High Court quashed the proceedings as improper. 8 

2278. Proof, —The points requiring proof are 

(1) That a criminal proceeding was instituted or a charge made against some 

person. 

(2) That it was the accused who either instituted such criminal proceeding 

or caused them to be instituted, or made the a charge.9 

(3) That the charge or proceeding accused that person of an offence. 

(4) That his accusation was both false and malicious. 1 o 

(5) That he then knew that there were no just or lawful grounds for insti¬ 

tuting the criminal proceeding or making the charge. 


2279. Of course having regard to the gravity of an offence under this section 
all the points necessary for constituting the offence must be clearly established 
by the prosecution, upon whom rests the burden of proving absence of just and 
lawful grounds for the criminal proceedings. For this purpose the prosecution 
have to call independent evidence. They cannot rely on the deposition of witnesses 
recorded in the case in which the substantive charge was the subject-matter of 
inquiry. These depositions are not evidence in a subsequent case, except for the 
purpose of contradicting a witness, if necessary. 11 Where facts are as consistent 
with a prisoner's innocence, as with his guilt, innocence must be presumed, and 
criminal intent or knowledge is not necessarily imputable to every man who acts 
contrary to the provisions of law. 12 It is then the duty of the prosecution to make 
out at least a prim a facie case on all the points requiring proof, and which should 


(1) Brown v. Anandalal, 44 C. 650 ; Sheikh 
Beari, 10 M. 233 F. B. 

(2) Profnlla v. Harendra, 21 C. \V. N. 253. 

(3) I rad Ally, 4 C. 869. 
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(5) Ram Prosad. 17 C. W. N. 379, F. B. 
17 I. C. 993 ; Chhedi, 24 Cr. L. J. 316. 

(6) R as hup at, (1922) Pat. 26. 66 I. C. 336. 

(7) Parmeshwar Lai, 4 Pat. 472 ; Sano Khan , 
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(8) Lalji Hari, 49 I. C. 850. 
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(10) Nobo Kisto Ghose, 8 W. R. 87 (93)- 

MirzaHassan, 18 C. W. N. 391, 23 I. C 723- 

Bhawani Sahai, 13 L. 568. 

(11) lb. 

( 12 ) Ih. 
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bring home to the accused the charge that his accusation was not only false but 
malicious and that he lenew it to be so at the time he made it. When so much 
is established, it will then be upon the accused to rebut the charge, and for that 
purpose he may shew that he merely acted upon information, and that he believed 
in the charge he made.' In such case, the difference between the prosecution 
and the accused is this, the former have to establish by evidence clear corrent and 
consistent that the charge made by the accused was false, that'he knew it to be 

that h<2 made r ln mal ! ce ‘ . The accused may disprove it by merely shewing 
hat there was no malice, or that if there was malice, the charge was true and not 
false, or that he did not know it to be false. 

2280 . Charge.—The accused charged under this section is entitled to know 
the specific nature of the false charge of which he is accused. It must therefore 

be clearly set out m the charge (§ 2172), which should run thus:— 

follows ;Li'“ and '°ff ice °f Magistrate etc.), hereby charge you (name of accused) as 

‘ That you—on or about the day of-at-with intent to cause injury to 

one instituted criminal proceedings before-charging thesaid-with having committed 

the offence of- (or falsely charged the said-before-with having committed the 

offence of knowing at the time that there was no just or lawful ground for such 

proceeding ,or charge) against the said-] and that you thereby committed an offence 

punishable under s. 211 of the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance (or the 
cognizance of the Court ot Session or the High Court). 

“And I hereby direct that you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge/' 

2281 . Principle.—There are three essential ingredients of an offence under 
this section, and they distinguish it, so far as it is distinguishable, from the other 
offence described, in s. 182, namely (i) intend to injure, (it) falsehood of the charge, 
and (Hi) malice. The offence requires the presence of all these three ingredients,' 
and if any of them is wanting it is not complete, though the offence may then fall 
under the provisions of the earlier section. 


2282. As to the offence itself, the section recognizes the two degrees of its 
gravity, according as the charge relates to offences punishable with imprisonment 
for seven years or more, or otherwise. The former is punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to seven years, the latter with imprisonment which may extend 
only to two years or with only fine or both. There is yet another distinction made 
between the offences dealt with in the two paragraphs. An offence under the first 
paragraph requires only that there should be a false charge or a criminal proceeding. 
But the second paragraph requires that there should be a criminal proceeding in¬ 
stituted on a false charge. Now as it is not necessary that a criminal proceeding 
should necessarily be instituted on a false charge, the mere making of a false charge, 
whatever may be the offence charged, would only be punishable under the first 
paragraph. It is only where the charge is followed up by the institution of a crim¬ 
inal proceeding that the second paragraph becomes applicable. The gravity of 
the offence may then depend not only upon the gravity of the offence charged, but 
also upon, whether the accused did or did not institute criminal proceeding on 
that false charge. In short, in order to render him liable to the enhanced penalty 
provided by the second paragraph, it is not only essential that the accused should 
have made a charge, but also that he should have instituted criminal proceedings 
on that charge. 

2283. Meaning of Words. —" With intent to cause injury ” that is, intention 
to injure another must have been the primary and dominant motive of the offender. 1 2 
“Institutes or causes to be instituted any criminal proceeding’’ : Institution simply 
means filing. It does not require that there should be any further steps taken. A 
criminal proceeding is merely setting the criminal law in motion, but it must be 
either before the police or a Magistrate competent to inquire into the case. A mere 
information to the police in a cognizable case is instituting a criminal proceeding, 3 


(1) Navalmal, 3 B. H. C. R. (A. C.) 16; (3) Tofazel Hoosein v. H. C. Hunt, (1930) 

Sankaran Servai, 113 I. C. (M.) 455. C. 711 ; fohri , 136 I. C. (A.) 277, relied in Faiz 

(2) Gopal Dhanuk, 7 C. 96. Alam, 151 I. C. (Pesh.) 816. 
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but an information to the police in a non-cognizable case is not instituting criminal 
proceeding, 1 though it would be making a false charge. “Or falsely charges 
any person,'’ i.e., accuses any person to a person in authority. A complaint to 
a private person or to one who has no direct power to set the machinery of 
criminal law in motion is not a false charge within the meaning of this section. 2 
The charge must further desire the authority concerned to use that power to the 
prejudice of the complainant. Where, therefore, the accused had applied that his 
complaint should be inquired into by the Magistrate, because the police had ill- 
treated him, he could not be prosecuted of this offence. 3 Nor can the accused 
be held liable for this offence if he did not charge, but merely answered questions 
put to him. 4 “ Knowing that there is no just or lawful grounds This is equivalent 
of the English phrase “ without reasonable or probable cause," the meaning of 
which will have to be presently discussed. This phrase constitutes the mens rea 
and it must be established by the prosecution. 5 


2284. Who “ Institutes ” or “ Charges ’’.—This is the nemesis of 
offenders who seek to avail themselves of the machinery of criminal law for the 
gratification of their ill-feeling, and who for that purpose falsely accuse another 
and expose him to the risk of a conviction. The section requires that the penalties 
attaching to the offence should only be visited upon him, who (i) sets the criminal 
law in motion, (u) not only falsely but also without any just or lawful grounds ; 
his primary and predominant intention being to cause injury to the person so falsely 
accused through the medium of criminal law, and not otherwise. 6 In a case 
arising under this section the first thing to establish is that it was the accused who 
instituted or caused to be instituted the criminal proceeding or made the false charge 
in question. This raises the question, what is institution of a criminal proceeding ? 
This phrase has been held to mean nothing more or less than the setting of criminal 
law in motion. A complaint to the police, in respect of an offence which they are 
competent to deal with, is thereby setting the police in motion, and it is therefore 
instituting a criminal proceeding. 7 

2285. As Wilson, J., in delivering the judgment of the Full Bench 8 of the 

Calcutta High Court, remarked : “ There are two modes in which a person aggrieved 

may seek to put the criminal law in motion. He may make a charge, or in the 

language of the Procedure Code, give information to the police. If the infoimation 

discloses a cognizable offence, the proper officer of police may proceed to make an 

investigation ; and if the result of that investigation is adverse to the accused, 

he is in due course brought by the police before the Magistrate. All this forms 

the subject of Chapter XIV of the Procedure Code. If tlie information does not 

disclose a cognizable offence, the police cannot take any step of their own authority. 

Secondly , a person aggrieved may lay a charge, or as the Code calls it, a complaint 
before a Magistrate. 9 


2286. These are then the two modes of instituting a criminal proceeding, 
and in each case the proceedings are instituted as soon as the complaint is made- 


(1) Abdul Hakim Khan, 59 C. 334. 

(2) Gaya, 9 C. L. J. 342. 69 I. C. 81 ; 
Mahadu, 24 Cr. L. J. 959; Mathura Prasad, 
39 A. 715; Banli Pande, (1930) Pat. 550. 

(3) Ramrao, 75 I. C. (N.) 158, (1923) N. 
313; Bhawani Sahai, 13 L. 568. 

(4) Zorawat Singh, 8 A. L. J. 1106, 
11 I. C. 617. 

(5) Gopal Kahar, 61 I. C. {C.) 61. 

(6) Abdul Hakim Khan, 59 C. 334 ; 
Bhawani Sahai, 13 L. 568 and cases in 
§ 2297 post. 

(7) Bonomally. 5 W. R. 32 ; Ra ( fe Maho¬ 

med v. Abbas Khan, 8 W. R. 67; Kader 
Buksh, 21 W. R. 34 ; Karim Buksh, 17 C. 

574, F. B., overruling contra in Karim Buksh, 


14 C. 633; Dilan Singh, 40 C. 360; Kari- 
gowda, 19 B. 51 ; Appaji, 22 B. 517; Sub - 
banna, 1 M. H. C. R. 30; Nanjunda, 20 M. 
79; Mellappa, 27 M. 127; Jonnalagadda, 28 
M. 565; Sessions Judge v. Sivan Chetty,' 32 
M. 258. F. B. overruling Chinn a Ram ana, 31 
M. 506; followed in Krishna, 20 M. L. J. 
132, which must be deemed to have been 
also overruled; Abdul Hasan, 1 A. 497* 
Salik, 1 A. 527 ; Parabu, 3 A. 598; Barka- 
lullah v. Sadho, 19 A. L. J. 429 17 I C 
791; Sobarati, 8 Pat. 734. ’ 

(8) Karim Buksh, 14 C. 514; Bhika Lala 

(1890) B. U. C. 521 ; Mi Ngwe v Mi Chit 
(1912) U. B. R. 134, 15 I. C 992.' ' 

(9) Karim Buksh, 14 C. 574. 
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But this view, though taken in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay has been dissent 
ed rom m some cases of the Allahabad Court,' where the view taken 

im hlT'Hl ° K hlS phrase, is based upon the distinction which the section 

in A co S fo theTlT 1 ^ S 6 Charge n and the ***«*» of a crinunS^SS 
in r 1 Allahabad view, the mere making of a complaint whether 

that eh P H 0r the Magistrate, is merely making a charge. Following upon 
that charge there must be institution of a criminal proceeding, and whicf/means 
the taking of some action against the person so charged. 2 

• ii ?- 2 n 7 h T1 , lis muc h is conceded in Bombay, 3 and was not whollv~denied 
m the Full Bench case of the Calcutta High Court, for Wilson, J., said • “ I agree in 

this reasoning in one sense, and not in another. I agree that we must take it that 

the Legislature did not regard the two phrases as co-extensive in meaning but 

consrdered that they were, or might be, cases to which the one would apply and not 

the other. But I do not think that we are to suppose that the Legislature me-int 

the phrase to be mutually exclusive in meaning, so that the instituting of criminal 

proceedings must be by something which is not a charge, and a charge must be 

someihing which is not the institution of criminal proceedings. This cannot I 

think, be for two reasons. First, because there is no mode by which a private accuser 

do it bv the i pr0Ceedm ,S s - exce P t ^ making a charge; and if he does not 

do it by the charge lie never does it at all, to whatever length the proceedings 

thC kSt Part ° f the SCCti0n Speaks of P—<iuigs 


2288. So far as the first part of the section is concerned, the use of the two 
phrases present no difficulty, for whether a given act amounts to a false charge 
or the instituting of a criminal proceeding, the penalty is the same, and the difference 
is thus inconsequential. But the difference between the two phrases becomes 

™ li o V le 7 We hav ? t0 consider the applicability of the second paragraph. Here 
the -ul Bench meet the difficulty by pointing to the change of phraseology. But 
this change is scarcely material, for the language used in the second paragraph, 
is not merely proceedings instituted on a false charge,” but “such proceedings 
instituted on a false charge,” and which connects it with the corresponding phrase 

m the first paragraph, and from which it follows that the two must be read in th* 
same sense. 


2289. But the Calcutta view suggests another difficulty of construction 
which is not otherwise surmountable. It refers to cases of breach of peace or of 
good behaviour,® which are apparently criminal proceedings, but which do no 
necessarily involve a charge of any offence. “ On the other hand, a charge to the 
police of non-cognizable offence, may very possibly be a charge within the meaning 
of this section, but could hardly be called the institution of criminal proceedings. 
So a charge made to the Judge of a Civil Court; or to public officers of other kinds*, 
in order to obtain sanction to prosecute, may well be a charge, but is not the insti¬ 
tution of criminal proceedings. ' 6 In this view, a man who sets the criminal law 
in motion, by making a false charge to the police of a cognizable offence, institutes 
criminal proceedings within the meaning of this section. But the making of a false 
charge to the police, of a non-cognizable offence, does not amount to the institution 
of a criminal proceeding, though it will be so in either case, if the complaint is made 
lo a Magistrate. But there must be a false charge of an offence made to him. For, 
of a person merely complains of the breach of a civil right, invoking his aid to secure 
its enforcement, there can be no prosecution, even if the complaint made was false. 
Such was the case of the accused who prayed a Magistrate to compel the prosecutor 


(1) Pitam Rat, 5 A. 215; Parabhu, 5 A. 
598 ; Bisheshar, 16 A. 124. 

(2) Parabhu, 5 A. 598 : Bisheshar, 16 A. 
124; Hardeo Singh v. Hanuman, 26 A. 244; 
Jagmohan, 6 A. L. J. 989. 4 I. C. 812. 

(3) Per Ranade, J., in Jijibhai, 22 B. 596. 


(4) Karim Buksh, 17 C. 574, F. B.; Sessions 
Judge v. Sivan Chetty, 32 M. 258, F. B. 

(5) Ss. 109. 110. Cr. P. C. 

(6) Karim Buksh, 17 C. 574, F. B.; followed 
in Sessions Judge v. Sivan Chetty, 32 M. 258 
F. B. 
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to execute a conveyance of a house, which he was alleged to have sold to him, or to 
return him his purchase money, failing which, he was to be punished criminally. 1 

2290. The word “ charge ” as used here, means an accusation. But it is 
not every accusation which attracts the penalty of this section. It must be an 
accusation to a person in authority, that is, one who is bound by law to investigate 
into the matter, or to take any step in regard to it (§ 2291) ; a fortiori a complaint 
to a private person or to one who has no direct power to set the criminal law in motion 
is not a false charge within the meaning of this section. 2 It must, again, be a 
definite accusation and not merely a suggestion or an expression of suspicion. The 
word “charge” as here used means something different from “ gives information.” 3 
It is something more than reporting what one knows of the facts, stating one’s 
suspicions and leaving the matter to be further investigated by the authorities. 4 
(§ 2292). The words ‘ false charge must be construed with reference to the insti¬ 
tution of criminal proceeding, lhat must be his object, though he mav not have 
expressly prayed for it. (§ 2294). 

2291. It is necessary for a conviction under this section that the false charge 

„ should have been made to a Court or officer having 

sess Some Jurisdic- j UI ladiction to investigate and send it up for trial. 5 So where 
tion. the accused falsely charged another of an offence before 

a Military Officer having neither magisterial nor police 
powers, he could not be held to be guilty of an offence under this section, 6 though 
he may be prosecuted for defamation 7 and it may even amount to an offence under 
s. 182. 8 But an accusation of murder made to a t illage Magistrate, who had under 
a local regulation* authority to arrest any person whom iie suspects of having 
committed the murder of a person, whose body is found within his jurisdiction, 
is a “charge” within this section, even though it does not amount to the 
institution of criminal proceedings, and even though no criminal proceedings follow 
it, owing to the police on investigation, referring the charge as false. 10 Of course, 
to constitute the offence of making a false charge under this section, all that is neces¬ 
sary is that the false charge is made. It is not necessary that any prosecution 
should be instituted thereon. The offence consists, not in the prosecution of a 
false complaint, but in the making of it. 11 It is not, therefore, necessary that 
summons should be issued upon such complaint, 12 or that if made to the police, it 
should have reduced it to writing as required by law, for the test is what the 
accused did and intend, and not what others did or did not do. 13 


2292. No Charge : No False Charge.—There must, however, be a 
false charge made, or a criminal proceeding instituted against some person. A 
false charge must be a definite accusation, and not merely the expression of a sus¬ 
picion. A statement made to the police of a suspicion that a particular person has 
committed an offence, is not a " charge ” within the meaning of this section, nor 
does it amount to the institution of a criminal proceeding against that person, 
so as to justify his conviction under this section, on the suspicion being proved to 
be unfounded. 14 So where the accused reported a case of dacoity in his In use by a 
gang of 30 or 35 men, whom he said he was unable to recognise in the dark, but 
added : “ Mohesh Roy was one of the dacoits, I suspect him because he is my 

enemy.” The police inquired and reported the case as false, whereupon the District 
Magistrate ordered the prosecution of the accused. It was found that he had falsely 


(1) Raghoo, (1865) B. U. C. 3. 

(2) Gaya. 69 I. C. 81 ; Mahadu. 24 Cr L. J. 
954; Mathura Prasad, 39 A. 715; Banti Pande, 
11930) Pat. 550. 

(3) Nga Ba Shein, 151 I. C. (R.) 185. 

(4) lb. 

(5j C henna Mali, 27 M. 129; Chinna, 31 M. 
*06; Mathura Prasad, 39 A. 715. 

(6) Jamoona, 6 C. 620. 

(7) Karigowda, 19 B. 51. 

47 


(8) Thavasiandi, (1903) 1 Weir 122 

(9) Reg. XI of 1816. s. 13. 

(10) Chcnna Mali, 27 M. 129. 

(11) Abdul Hasan, 1 A. 497. 

(12) Harden Singh v.Hanuntan, 26 A 244 

f 13) Mallappa. 27 M. 127. * 

(14) Straw in nth a, (1912) M. W. N. 1125 

14 I. C. 767; Solaimuthu, (1915) M. W N* 
272, 28 I. C. 999; Mathura Prasad 39 A 715 . 
Nga Bon She, 10 Bur. L. T. 259, 38 I. C. 334* 
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identified Mohesh’s property as his, and had fabricated false evidence, by breaking 
the staple of a door in his house, in proof of the dacoity. But it was held that the 
accusation of Mohesh Roy did not amount to a false charge, but only amounted to 
providing the police with a possible clue for investigating the matter which they 
might cr might not follow up as they considered fit. Moreover, it could not be said 
that Mohesh was accused, knowing that there were no just grounds for the accusa¬ 
tion. 1 2 


2293. In another case the accused has presented a petition to the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate, for leave to inspect the Municipal file, to enable him to take criminal 
proceedings against a Municipal employee, for having distributed voting papers to 
unauthorized persons, with intent to injure him. It was held that as the accused 
had preferred no charge, but merely adduced a reason for being permitted to inspect 
the file, he could not be prosecuted under this section.* So in another case certain 
petitions said to emanate from the accused, were received by Government, charging a 
Deputy Collector of Bijapur with biibery and corruption. The Government sent them 
to the District Magistrate for inquiry, and he enforced the attendance of the accused 
through the police. The accused being questioned denied his authorship of the 
petitions, but on being questioned he stated that he had paid a bribe to the Deputy 
Collector in a case in which his son had been charged of theft before him. He was 
disbelieved and the Government permitted the Deputy Magistrate to prosecute the 
accused for defamation, but the trying Magistrate convicted him under this section. 
But it was held that the accused could not be convicted under this section, though 
he might be for defamation, because, by making the statement in answer to the 
questions put, the accused did not intend to set the criminal law in motion. He 
had been compelled to appear before the District Magistrate, and what he had 
stated was in reply to questions put to him by the Magistrate. 3 The case is not 
unlike one in which a person on conviction urges in his petition of appeal, that the 
case against him was trumped up by some one in the police. So where the accused 
who was convicted of homicide, petitioned the Lieutenant-Governor for his release, 
on the ground that the accusation was a false one, got up by one 5. K. from enmity, 
whereupon S. K. prosecuted him for making a false charge under this section, but his 
conviction was set aside by the Chief Court, who held that, to constitute the offence 
of “ falsely charging a person with having committed an offence ” within the 
meaning of this section, something more is necessary than to falsely impute against 
a person, that he has committed an offence. 

2294. The “ charge ” contemplated in this section means a charge made in 
order to the institution of criminal proceedings. 4 So where the accused submitted 
a petition to the Deputy Commissioner, while he was on tour making enquiries into 
certain matters connected with the management of the Court of Wards, complain¬ 
ing of the manager and the subordinate staff, it was held that the petition being 
merely filed before him, while he was acting in his executive capacity, could not be 
regarded as a complaint within the meaning of s. 4 ( b) of the Procedure Code. There 
was consequently no charge or institution of criminal proceedings, and that, while 
the accused might have been convicted of defamation, he could not be convicted 
of an offence under this section.® 

2295. Exactly the same view has been taken in Calcutta 6 in a case in 
which the accused had complained to the Collector, as the Superior Officer of the 
Court of Wards, of a subordinate of that department having wrongfully confined 
him for extorting a bribe. The Collector was also the District Magistrate, and he 


(1) Bramanund, 8 C. L. R. 233 ; Solai- 
mnthu v. Munigiah, (1915) M. W. N. 272, 
28 I C 999 

(2) Zoraivar Singh, 8 A. L. J. 1106, 11 I. 
C. 6i7 ; Chhedi Kandu, 7 A. L. J. 618, 6 I. C. 
390. 

(3) Karigowda, 19 B. 51 ; Veruputti Pen- 


chalugaddi, 6 M. L. T. 133, 4 I. C. 1061. 

(4) Ghulam Hussain, (1879) P. R. No. 14 ; 
Bhawani Sahai, 13 I.. 568. 

(5) Ahmed Khan, (1904) P. L. R. 397, 
1 Cr. L. J. 957 ; Chhedikandu , 7 A. L. J. 618, 
6 I. C. 390. 

(6) Jagobundhoo , 30 C. 415. 
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took up the petition, judicially examined the complainant, and ordered his prose¬ 
cution under this section. It was held that the Magistrate had acted arbitrarily, 
in turning a departmental complaint into a criminal complaint, and that even sup¬ 
posing for a moment that he could do so, he could not order his prosecution without 
giving him an opportunity of calling his evidence. 1 Even a complaint to a Magistrate 
is not a charge, unless there is an express or implied request to take judicial action, 
to the detriment of the person charged. For instance, there is such a thing as giving 
information to Magistrate, which is distinct from a charge, and is not to be con¬ 
founded with it. 


22%. The true test is : Did the person complaining do so with the inten- 

True Test of tion and ob 3 ect of settin g the criminal law in motion against 
Charge. a the P erson complained against ? Where, for instance, the 

accused petitioned to a Magistrate that the police who had 
arrested his brother, were tutoring certain persons to be witnesses against him, and 
that “the Court may be pleased to make inquiries to find out the truth of the 
above allegations and to take the necessary steps in the matter," it was held that 
the object of the petitioner was to prevent the further alleged tutoring of witnesses 
and that his petition could not be therefore treated as a charge, so as to justify 
proceedings under this section. 2 It was so held where the accused had requested 
the Police Superintendent against a Sub-Inspector who was a bribe-taker 3 
A person who, in answer to questions put to him by a police-officer making an 
investigation under s. 161 of the Procedure Code, falsely mentions the name of 
another person as the offender, does not thereby make himself liable to a prosecution 
under this section. 4 So where the accused addressed a letter to the police in which 
he did not claim any personal knowledge of the facts, but on the authority of 
information supplied to him by others, stated that a certain person had murdered 
a woman and that the petitioner could prove it, it was held that as the accused 
was merely stating what he had heard, and as he had no motive for preferring a false 

charge against the person informed against, he could not be said to have made a 
false charge with knowledge of itsfalsehood.® 

L», 2297, T . he J mcr ® despatch of a telegram, falsely stating that a dacoitv 
had been committed, without mentioning the names of any persons alleged to have 
been concerned or suspected of complicity in the offence, does not amount to the 
institution of a false charge, within the meaning of this section. 6 One Chedi Ram 
a peon wired to the Collector, that the Naib Tahshildar, the Plague Doctor and one 

laC ! b u rSt ° pCn HlS ll0USe • beat his fami] y and forcibly inoculated them 
The Collector sent the wire to a Magistrate who, upon an enquiry made found the 

thTSY L r and tbe j eu P on sanc tioned his prosecution under this section But 
J , ^ g ! ?. uashed the Proceedings holding that as there was no complaint 

A £ a ' t he com P lainant could not be proceeded against under this section 7 

"aL m - y VCXa “" US ’ b "‘ “ " 1,01 « «■« «0 bo consideredneces- 

was EffeCt ? f Composition.— The fact that a non-compoundable case 

illegally compounded by the complainant with the accused does not bar a 
prosecution under this section, 6 though such a case may present other difficul 

Ship ra PF0V1 a g The < J uestion . whet her the lawful compounding of a compound 
SS3TST S'Tf 345 °! the Proc " , " rc Code - tm also the slme eS wai 
Ihem'etves anv ' h ' J» d g“ "gained from committing 

at the same tune, ,s one which frequently occurs in practice, and it was forthk 

ezllt J T*Z n ? h °r°i 3 ? C * 415 - To the 

28 iT n (1915) M ‘ W N 

CIO Ch hedikandu 7 A I 1 

618. 6 I. C. :-9L * ] 

(2) Ravan Kutti, 26 M. 640. 
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(4) Veerapalli, (1902) 1 Weir 193^ 


(5) Karim, (1905) P. R. No. 12. 
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reason that a District Magistrate had referred it for the opinion of the High Court. 1 
The policy of law in permitting compositions of certain crimes, is undoubtedly to 
condone the crime if the party aggrieved is so willing. Such composition may be 
for a valuable consideration, and composition has the effect of putting an end 
to the offence as if it had never happened. It would be contrary to the policy of 
law which permits composition, to tolerate retaliation, when it intends to bury in 
oblivion the principal wrong, and about the merits of which there can then be no 
inquiry. It would, therefore, seem that in the case of offences which may be lawfully 
compounded, the accused cannot, after compounding with the complainant, pro¬ 
secute him for making a false charge, nor can the police or the Court in which the 
criminal proceeding may have been instituted. 

2299. Knowledge of Falsehood Material. —The fact that the statement 
was made recklessly, may show that it was made in bad faith. But bad faith is 
evidence of malice. It is not evidence of the knowledge of falsehood. And what 
is required is not merely knowledge of falsehood, but also the absence of just or 
lawful grounds. These are essential ingredients of an offence under this section, 
and their significance must be appreciated. As Plowden, J., remarked in a case : 
“ It is of great importance to the administration of justice in this country, that 
this section should be correctly understood and applied. Unless the person making 
a charge actually knows that there is no just or lawful ground for it, he is not guilty 
of the offence, and cannot properly be convicted of it. It is not enough to find 
that he had acted in bad faith, that is, without due care or inquiry, or that he has 
acted maliciously, or did not believe the charge to be true. The actual falsity of 
the charge, recklessness in acting upon information without testing it, or scruti¬ 
nizing its sources, natural malice towards the person charged—these are all relevant 
evidence, more or less cogent, but the ultimate conclusion must be, in order tc satis¬ 
fy the definition of the offence, that the accused knew that there was no just or lawful 
ground for proceeding. It may be difficult to prove th ; s knowledge, but however 
difficult it may be, it must be proved, and unless it is proved, the informer must be 
acquitted. ” 2 

2300. The phrase “ no just or lawful ground ’’ would seem to be equivalent 
to the English phrase “ without reasonable and probable cause." Now, a reasonable 
and probable cause is, in the words of Hawkins, J., “ an honest belief in the guilt 
of the accused based upon a full conviction, founded upon reasonable grounds, of 
the existence of a state of circumstances, which assuming them to be true, would 
reasonably lead any ordinarily prudent and cautious man, placed in the position 
of the accused, to the conclusion that the person charged was probably guilty 
of the crime imputed. There must be first, an honest belief of the accuser in the 
guilt of the accused ; secondly , such belief must be based on an honest conviction 
of the existence of the circumstances which led the accuser to that conclusion ; 
thirdly, such secondly mentioned belief must be based upon reasonable grounds ; 
by this, I mean, such grounds as would lead any fairly cautious man in the defen¬ 
dant’s situation to believe : fourthly, the circumstances so believed and relied on 
by the accuser, must be such as amount to reasonable ground for belief in the guilt 
of the accused.’’ 3 And this is what is implied by reasonable and probable cause. 
Its absence is the want of reasonable and probable cause, and of just or lawful 
ground, the presence of which is a gravamen of the crime. It may then be that 
the charge made by the accused was wholly false, but if the accused believed it, 
he is protected, though his belief may have been mistaken. 

2301. There must have been reasonable grounds for his belief. If he believed 
in the facts reported to him, his belief would be reasonable, though the facts reported 
to him may prove to be false. Of course, in such a case the question would be, 
had the accused reason to believe the information conveyed to him ? But this is 


(1) A tar Ali. 11 C. 79, p. 80. (1905) P. R. No. 12. 

(2) Murad, (1894) P. R. No. 29, cited and (3) Hicks v. Faulkner, 8 Q. B. D. 167 (171, 

approved per Rattigan, J. f in Karim Baksh, 172). 
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an inquiry which does not admit of much scrutiny. For the question about a man's 
trustworthiness, depends as much upon his position and repute as upon the relation 
in which he stands to another. For, there is honour even amongst thieves, and one 
may be a trusted and trustworthy friend of another, though he may be an abandoned 
villain to the rest of the world. As Lord Hatherley observed in a case : “ Infor¬ 
mation given by one person of whom the party knows nothing, would be regarded 
very differently from information given by one whom lie knows to be a sensible 
and trustworthy person. And the question whether oi not a reasonable man would 
oi would not act upon the information, must depend in a great degree, upon the 
opinion to be formed of the position and circumstances of the information, and ot 
the amount of credit which may be due under those circumstances to the person 
who thus conveyed the information.” 1 

2302. It must be remembered too that the burden of proving absence of 

just and lawful ground, is upon the prosecution and not on the accused. It is on it 
to prove affirmatively a negative fact, and for that purpose there must be clear and 
cogent evidence adduced in the case. It will not do to refer to the record of the 
former case and to come to the conclusion that that record proves the accused's 
guilt. 2 And what is to be proved is, that the accused had not just or lawful ground 
at the time he made the charge or instituted the proceeding. It may be that he 
instituted in good faith a charge, which on subsequent investigation was found 
to be false. But this is not for what he is criminally liable. Moreover, in judging 
of his conduct the Court must take into consideration his feelings and passion, the 
injury done to him, his education, character and trend of mental thought, his 
credulity whetted by the wrong done to him or w hich he fancies, unusually adopted, 
and the loose method of enquiry and want of critical insight usually displayed by 
men in his station of life. A^ has been observed in a case : It is not enough 

and not a sufficient ground for charging under s. 211 of the Indian Penal ('ode, that 
a person to whom a wrong has been done, or who conceives that a wrong has been 
done to him, makes a charge or complaint upon evidence or a statement w’hich 
is not, or ought not to be sufficient to satisfy a reasonable mind. However rashly 
lie may act in receiving and believing such statement— if in fact and truth he does 
not know r , at the time he makes the complaint, that there are no just or lawful grounds 
for making complaint, he cannot be convicted of making a false charge under the 
above section.” 3 

2303. A false charge may as much be made by a public servant, as it may 

be by a private individual. So wffiere a head-constable 
sent a report to his immediate superior, that certain persons 

habitually received stolen property, in consequence of which they w r ere prosecuted, 
it was held that the originator of the false repoit was as much liable to a convic¬ 
tion under this section as if he had himself been the actual complainant. “The 
criminal information w f as laid before the Deputy Magistrate entirely on the 
prisoner’s representation to the Inspector. Had it not been for his reports to that 
official, the charge would never have been made, and the prisoner, although sub¬ 
ordinate to all intents and purposes, w r as the actual and personal originator of the 
charge, and cannot shift the responsibility. If the mere fact of being in a sub¬ 
ordinate position is to shield a man from the consequences of official acts 
originated by himself, no one will be safe from false and malicious charges.”* 
Such a case must be distinguished from one in which the police-officer, being required 
to make an investigation into an offence, falsely and corruptly reports it as proved. 
In such a case,it cannot be properly said that he instituted or caused to be instituted 

any criminal proceedings or made a false charge, and he cannot therefore be convict¬ 
ed under this section.® 


Persons Liable. 


(1) Lister v Perryman . I . R 4 E Sc T 
App. 521 (531). 

(2) Rampat, (1900) P. R. No. 26 

(3) Pran Kissen Bid, 6 W R. 15; Ram 
Prosad, 17 C W. N. 379, F. B., 17 I C. 993; 


Mt. Mahbuhan v. Hassan Mirza 18 C W N 
391, 23 I. C. 723. ' * 

(4) Rhedoy Nath Biswas, 2W.R, 447. 

(5) Thakur Tezrary , 4 C. W. N. 34. 
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2304. Again, the false charge must relate to an offence, or the proceedings 

Charge must be of ! ns \ u ^, ed niust be criminal, otherwise, the accused cannot 
an Offence. be dealt with under this section. Proceedings relating 

Droceedinprs AnH t °, T f n °^ en . ce under this Code are, of course, criminal 

or locaUaws The T P 0 * ms t ltuted under the P e »al provisions of special 

rat bVSSsTnd • f° t " ??***»* ^ a Ma ^rate for levy of l poot 
Sc months orI, n . for commitment to jail for any term not exceeding 

matto whhin tl e pa y me f °,V h e am ount, was held to be a criminal cause or 

ZrolI T e^i anlng0S ' ft the J udica fure Act.* The question whether 
+he e - e • , Cnmina has reference rather to the procedure than to 

rigin and nature of the liability. Indeed there are many civil liabilities 

enforce a them n Ts ma y - enf0r i Ceable ' ^ in SUCh CaSes the Proceeding resorted to 
there r e Sor t^ L “T™! proceedin g- II is necessary that the procedure 

may so end, though imprisonment may be awarded only in lieu of distress or the 

bvfilW un a th ena h y -V ♦ S k th f Se [ V1Ce ° f notice on a person for ab etting a nuisance 
H^lth A ?* th - t0 abandon the P n vy, and build a pail closet, under the Public 

Health Act is a criminal proceeding so that its disobedience would be criminal 

,mH lg rtf’t Wlt - h and m default with imprisonment. 8 So proceedings 
under the Workmen s Breach of Contract Act,® for wilfully neglecting to work 

or the employer, compelling him to perform the work or to lepay the advance 

are criminal, though the only relief to which the complainant is entitled is repayment 

° th€ V oan or specific performance of the work, since on failure to do the one or 
the other at the option of the complainant, the Magistrate may imprison the 
recalcitrant workman with imprisonment up to three months. 7 But a breach of 
contract is not an offence within the meaning of s. 4 of the Procedure Code.® 


2305. Charge Partially False. —This section contemplates a charge 
which is inadmissible in its nature, and therefore, what is to be considered is the 
nature of the complaint or charge made by the accused : in other words, whether 
the complaint is substantially true and what is false is a mere fringe to the com¬ 
plaint, or whether the substantial complaint is false and what is true is a mere fringe, 
or in other words, a mere accessory circumstance. 9 The accused in a case made 
a report to the police to the effect that one Bechoo had abused and assaulted him 
and stolen a brass badge and a chudder from his person. The police found that the 
charge of abuse was true, but the charges of assault and theft were false. It was 
held that the question whether this constituted a case substantially true, or whether 
it was a false case, depended upon what was the real charge preferred by the accused, 
^•^d that it was a question for the consideration of the Court of first instance, and 
upon which the High Court declined to express an opinion. 10 It is, however, 
apparent that the addition of the false charge was made by the accused, to make 
the offence cognizable by the police and therefore formed a substantial part of his 
accusation. 


(1) Per Lord Esher, M. R., in Seaman v. (5) Whitchurch, 7 Q. B. D. 534 (536, 537)* 
Burley, (1886) 2 Q. B. 344 (347), following Indarjit, 11 A. 262, in which, however, the 
Mellor v. Denham , 5 Q. B. D. 467; Whitchurch, question was about the construction of s. 2 
7 Q. B. D. 534; Schofield, (1891) 2 Q. B. 428; of the Act. 

Payne v. Wright, 61 L. J. (M. C.) 114; South- (6) Act XIII of 1859. 

work and Vauxhall Water Co. v. Hampton (7) Periasawmy, (1903) L. B. R. 163; Karu- 
Urban District Council, (1898) 1 Q. B. 273. pannav. Mada Nandan, (1904) L. B. R. 300; 

(2) 36 & 37 Viet., c 69; Seaman v. Burley, contra in Averam v. Abdul Rahim, 4 C. W N. 

(1896) 2 Q. B. 344. 201. 

, Scho f ield ’ (1891)2 Q. B. 428; Payne v. (8) Ram Sarup Bhakat, 4 C. W. N. 253; 
/t 61 L - J- ( M - C.) * 14; Seaman v. Burley, Pollard v. Mothial, 4 M. 234. 

B. 344 (349). (9) Girdhari Naik, 5 C. W. N. 727. 

(4) 38 & 39 Viet., c. 55, ss. 92, 94. (10) Ih. 
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2306. A person may be convicted of abetment of an offence under this 

section, if he had instigated another to make a false charge. 
stgfff 14 t0 be In ” But the cjuestion in such a case would be whether his act 

constitutes an abetment, or the principal offence here 
described. For, a person who causes a criminal proceeding to be instituted against 
a person, falls into the same category as one who himself institutes the criminal 
proceeding. At the same time, the question whether he must be treated as the 
principal or as an abettor must necessarily depend upon the degree of his partici¬ 
pation in the crime. If a person makes a charge through his agent, manager or the 
like, he would be liable in the same way and to the same extent as if he had himself 
made it. On the other hand, had he merely co-operated with another he may be 
guilty of merely an abetment. But,of course, in order to support a charge of abetment, 
there must have been evidence of previous co-operation for there can be no abetment 
of an act after it has been committed. So aperson who gave evidence in 
support of a false charge, could not be convicted cf the abetment of that charge 1 
Of course, this clause is intended to apply to a case where a person complains and the 
criminal proceedings are then instituted by the police, in which case the question 
would be whether he had or had not caused the proceedings to be instituted, so 
as to be amenable to this section. The question, again, depends upon the nature 
and extent of this co-operation with the police in instituting the criminal proceeding. 
The mere fact that a person informs the police against a certain person, does not 
thereafter make him liable for anything and everything that the police may choose 
to do. The question whethei the complainant was the real prosecutor must depend 
upon the degree of interest he took in the case and the extent to which he identified 
himself with the prosecuticn. If he engages counsel for the prosecution and assists 
the police and the official prosecutor, lie cannot be heard to say that he was not the 
prosecutor de facto, though he may not be a prosecutor dejure. 2 

2307. Civil Remedy.- Of course, it is never a conditio sine qua non to the 
maintainability of a civil suit for damages, that there should have been a previous 
criminal prosecution. Consequently, a person may sue merely for damages for a 
false and malicious prosecution, without prosecuting him for an offence under this 
section. 3 


2308. Enhanced Sentence for Criminal Proceeding.—The first para¬ 
graph presents a normal case. The second deals with the 
aggravated form of the same offence. It, however, requires 


Paragraph 2 


that in older to render a person liable for the enhanced sentence therein provided, 
a criminal proceeding should be instituted in consequence of the false charge. In 
short, it must not be a mere accusation, but some action must have been taken in 
consequence of it. The question what amounts to the institution of a criminal 
proceeding, has been the subject of some controversy (§§ 2259-2262). But even 
those who understand that phrase in accordance with the view of the Calcutta 
High Court, have to admit that that phrase does not bear the same meaning in this 
paragraph. 4 It has been contended, on the one hand, that the institution of criminal 
proceedings here referred to must mean their institution before a Magistrate. 5 On 
the other hand, the other view is that such proceedings need not necessarily proceed 
to that extent, and there is no reason why they should, in order to bring the 
offender within the grasp of this paragraph. 6 


(1) / lie ut HI oh ini Dasi, 10C.L. R 4; Ram 
Panda, 18W.R. 28. 

(2) Gaya Prashari v. Sardar Bhagat Singh, 
30 A. 525, P. C. 

(3) Sham a Churn Bose v. Bhola Xath Dutt, 
6 W. R. (Cir. Ref.) 9; Viranna v. X ag ay yah, 
3 M. 6. 

(4) Per Wilson. J.. in Karim Bitksh, 17 C. 

574 F. B. 


(5) Karim Buksh, 14 C. 633; Pitam Rai, 5 A. 
215; Bisheshar, 16 A. 124; Sultan, (1888) P. 
R. No. 3; Khan Bahadhur, (1888) P. R. No. 
26; contra in Sulla, (1884) P. R. No. 17, 
dissented from. 

(6) Xanjunda, 20 M. 79, following Karim 
Bitksh, 17 C. 574, F. B. (This case has noth¬ 
ing to do with the case of the same name 
reported in 14 C. 633. 
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in,.S? 9 - f The ,°. thei V [ ew vvas i ustified in the Punjab on the ground that the 

ch J-e mri d i ° m t ie 56041011 must refer to a judicial proceeding on a fake 

t e hw visit - 1 1 T ff 1 'V° nSCq I'T°° ° f thC diar '“ e bein g tried and found false that 
tne law \ lsits the offender with heavier sentences. 1 

[ in t 2 i 31 °f th u S vie "; doe f nor combat the difficulty pointed out by Wilson 

J.. m the Full Bench case 3 4 that, if the phrase be restricted to mean a criminal 

proceed mg before a judicial tribunal, what are we to say of false proceedings insti¬ 
tuted, say under breach of the peace 3 or bad behaviour* sections of the Procedure 

;?±J he faCt 1S f tha a the language of the section Iac ks in perspicuity, and exponents 
The dftfiru'ltv S ? nd u P on sure g round - To apply the language of Mathew, J. 

one of a class with which the Courts are but too familiar, and is due to the fact that 
the language of the enactment is neithei wholly popular nor altogether technical 

an is t lerefore not to be interpreted readily either by a lawyer or a layman ” B In 

m i-™«I had to consider the meaning of the samXm and 

the view of the Court was that a criminal information is as much chSmct hom a 
Minimal proceeding as the latter is distinguishable from a criminal prosecution 

much wMer S fL R j "'» d P™«eding- is a very different te™ and one 

mutii wider than criminal prosecution. 6 

Of tlic !?!„; Int ? nt 40 Cause Injur y at What Time Material.—The foundation 

t ...: \ ce Under . t us sectl0n ls malice, and the section requires that the insti- 

will, i’ f tlie c ” mina] proceeding, or the making of the false charge, must have been 
ith intent to cause injury - in other words, they should have been actuated 

} malice Now malice is a feeling of the mind, and its evidence can only be found 
in the act and conduct of the prosecutor, in the previous ill-feeling hemav have 
towards the accused and in the nature of the charge as laid and as it was subsequently 
piosecuted. hor, as the Privy Council observed in a case, malice may be shown at 

any time in the course of the enquiry. 7 So Cockburn, C.J., said in a case : “A 

prosecution though in the outset not malicious, as having been undertaken at the 

nictation of a Judge or Magistrate, or, if spontaneously undertaken, from having 

been commenced under a bona fide belief in the guilt of the accused, may nevertheless 

become malicious in any of the stages through which il has to pass, if the prosecutor, 

having acquired positive knowledge of the innocence of the accused, perseveres mala 

ammo in the prosecution, with the intention of procuring per vefas a conviction 
of the accused.” 8 

2312. Measure of Punishment.— Though this is a serious offence and 
justifies the passing of a substantial term of imprisonment, there may be cases 
% h - tbe ™ ere infliction of a substantial fine would satisfy the requirement of justice 
370). The accused, an old man of 65, had falsely charged several persons of 
” otla S- u ° ut o{ regard for his age, the Magistrate fined him Rs. 1,000, whereupon 
the High Court, though it refused to interfere, observed that where fine is substi¬ 
tuted for imprisonment, it should be equally deterrent and such as would inflict the 

same suffering on the old delinquent as imprisonment would have inflicted on a 
younger man. 9 

212. Whenever an offence has been committed, whoever harbours 

Harbouring offender. ° r ^ oncea ^ s a person whom he knows or has reason to 
. believe to be the offender, with the intention of screen¬ 

ing him from legal punishment, 


(1) Per Roe. J., in Sultan, (1887; P.R. No. 3 
followed in Khan Bahadur, (1888) P. R. No. 
26. To the same effect, Pitam Rai, 5 A. 215 
Parabu, 5 A. 598; Bisheshur, 16 A. 124. 

• (?) , Karim Buksh, 17 C. 574, F. B; followed 
in Chhoti Bi, 2 Nag. L. R. 119. 

(3) S. 107, Cr. P. C. 

(4) Tb., ss. 109, 110. 

(5) Yates, 11 Q. B. D. 750 (752) ; O. A. 14 

Q. B. D. 648. 


(6) Yates, 14 O. B. D., 648 (654). 

(7) Pandit Gava Par shad v. Sardar Bhagat 
Singh, 12 C. W. N. 1017, P. C. 

(8) Fitzjaim v. Mackindar, (1861) 9 C. B. 
(N. S.) 505 (531); followed in Pandit Gaya 
Parshad v. Sardar Bhagat Singh, 12 C. W. N. 
1017. P. C. 

(9 ) Muthia, (1916) M. W. N. 1. 337 I. C. 
63 S. 
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shall, if the offence is punishable with death, be punished with 

imprisonment of either description for a term which 
If a capital offence ; may extend to five years, and shall also be liable to 

fine. 

and if the offence is punishable with transportation for life, or with 

imprisonment which may extend to ten years, shall be 

transportation’for P unished with imprisonment of either description for 
or with imprisonment. a t erm which may extend to three years, and shall 

also be liable to fine ; 

and if the offence is punishable with imprisonment which may extend 

to one year and not to ten years, shall be punished with imprisonment of 

the description provided for the offence for a term which may extend to 

one-fourth part of the longest term of imprisonment provided for the 
offence, or with fine, or with both. 

“ Offence ” in this section includes any act committed at any place 
out of British India, which, if committed in British India, would be punish¬ 
able under any of the following sections, namelv, 302, 304, 382, 392 393 
394, 395, 396, 397, 398, 399, 402, 435, 436, 449, 450, 457, 458, 459 and 460 and 
every such act shall, for the purposes of this section, be deemed to be 
punishable as if the accused person had been guilty of it in British India. 

Exception. This provision shall not extend to anv case in which the 
harbour or concealment is by the husband or wife of the offender. 


/ uusiraiion 


A, knowing that B has committed dacoity, knowingly conceals B in order to screen him 

Z, T r n H hraen V H , ere ' as " * '‘able to transportation for life, A is liable to imprison 
ment of either description for a term not exceeding three years, and is also liable to fine 

[Reason to believe s. 26. Harboar—s 216-B.l 

vv a 2 | 31 i 3 k A , nal I ° e , OUS Law.--The clause defining "offence” in this section 
was added by the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1894. 1 

r -, 2 ? 1 , 4 - Harbouring escaped prisoners of war 2 and a deserter, 3 have been 
provided for in other sections. This is another section dealing with what was 

wln sHM l-, 111 l 16 °7 glna Draft 13,11 as “ subsequent abetment.” Such an offender 
will still be classed as an accessory after the fact, under English Law (§ 945). 

T ™ which' iJ he eXCepti ,° n in favour of h »sba n d or wife is on the lines of English 

husl’andb Y exempts , a /^ covert from receiving her husband the 

husband being liable for receiving the wife* Both under English Law 8 as well 

Lbounng U,n ’ ^ ° ther reIati0nshi P afford s no defence to a charge for 

nvtv or 2 d 3 i 1 n 6 'ril PrOCedUr rt an o Practice —™s offence is cognizable, but warrant 

mid i tr 11 1 T e r 1 C 'c St lnstance - 11 is bailable but not compoundable, 

firsrt rl' I >y h ,C C rt U ° f S P ss,on . Pre s lden cy Magistrate or a Magistrate of the 
Cla f s ’ bat where the Principal offence is punishable with imprisonment which 

may extend to one year and not to ten years, then it is triable by the Court by which 
the offence is triable. y 

2317. Proof.— I he points requiring proof are : — 

(1) That an offence was committed. 

/'T 'rJ iat ^ 1C accusc( * harboured or concealed some person. 

i! A he person So harboured or concealed had committed the offence. 

(4) That the accused then knew, or had reason to believe that the person harboured 
or concealed was the offender. 

(o) That in harbouring or concealing him. the accused intended to screen him from 
legal punishment. luin 


(1) Act III of 1894, s. 7. 

(2) S. 130. 

(3) S. 136. 


. l&Sr'cV: “• *• 9 ”• *«• 

(5) 1 Hawk P. c., c. 29, s. 34. 
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And as an aggravating circumstance, prove— 

(6) That the accused knew that the offence committed by the person so harboured 
or concealed was punishable with— 

(a) death or 

W) tranportation for life, or imprisonment which may extend to ten years. 

2318. Charge. —The charge should run thus :— 

1 (name and office of Magistrate, etc.) hereby charge you (name of accused) as 
follows: — 

" That on or about the-day of—-—at-the offence of- (specify the offence) 

was committed at (specify the place) by A B and that you on or about the-day of 

at - harboured (or concealed) the said A B, knowing (or having reason to believe) 

at the time of the said harbouring (or concealing), that the said A B committed the said 

offence of and that you thereby committed an offence punishable under s. 212 of the 

Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance (or within the cognizance of the Court of 
Session). 

And I hereby direct that you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge.” 

2319. Principle. —Four things are essential for the commission of an offence 

under this section : (i) an offence, (it) an offender, (in) his concealment, and 

(iu) criminal intention. The last presupposes knowledge of the rest. The fact that 
a person is an offender fleeing from justice, does not make a man amenable to this 
section, for giving him succour and shelter. It is his evil intention to screen him from 
punishment, that converts his act into an offence. But law punishes none for his 
evil intention, and it punishes a harbourer of an offender not so much because he 
harbours him, as because it helps offenders to flee from justice. Consequently, 
it is no offence to harbour person who aienot criminals, but who merely abscond 
to avoid or delay a judicial investigation. 

2320. Meaning of Words. —“ Whenever an offence has been committed ” : 
The commission of the offence must be complete. It must not be merely in fieri. 

Whom he knows or has reason to believe to be the offender,” that is, there must be some 
facts brought to his knowledge, from which he may infer that the person sheltered 
is an offender. 

2321. Harbouring Offenders. —The criminal responsibility of one for aid¬ 
ing another, rests upon the principle that it is the duty of every good citizen to assist 
and not to thwart public justice, or the vengeance of the law. 1 The offence of 
harbouring—whether a deserter, 2 an escaped prisoner of war 3 or an offender— 
rests upon the same footing. The Court does not prohibit the extension of hospi¬ 
tality i o strangers, but it cannot tolerate when it is made a cloak for screening fugitive 
offenders. So, while every man has a right to receive his relations into the bosom of 
his family, he has no right to receive one who makes it his hiding place, after the 
perpetration of crime. In this respect the liability of a relation is the same as 
that of a stranger. For, they are both subject to the same public duty. So it has 
been held in England, that if a master receives his servant, or a servant his master, 
or a brother his brother, they are accesssories in the same manner as a stranger 
would be.* The only exception that the section makes is in favour of the hus¬ 
band or wife, and it is based upon the higher principle which sanctifies the relation¬ 
ship and its covenants and upon the observance of which rests the very foundation 
of society. In England where the system of joint family is unknown, there is no 
reason to except other relations, and the Code following as it does the English Law, 
makes no other exception, though the system of family life is different in this country, 
and the family ties stronger. 

• _ 

2322. In order to make a person liable under the section there must be, 

. . in the first place, the commission of an offence. In 

an 0{fe°ncr iSS10n ° f En g land it has been held that the felony must be complete 

at the time of the assistance given ; otherwise the assistant 
is not liable as an accessory. So Hawkins says : “A man shall never be construed 
an accessory to a felony, in respect of the receipt of an offender, who at the time 

(1) 4 Black. 38. (3) S. 130~ 

(2) S. 136. (4) 2 Hawk P. C., c. 29, s. 34. 
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of the receipt, was not a felon, but afterwards becomes such by matter subsequent ; 
as where one receives another who has wounded a person dangerously that happens 
to die after such receipt; for, though the offender be for special reason adjudged to 
some purpose guilty of homicide ab initio, yet he shall not be so esteemed in respect 
of any others but himself, for fictions of law shall never be carried further than 
the reasons which introduce them necessarily require.”’ There is, of course, no 
distinction in this country between a felony and a misdemeanour. Both are alike 
offences, and a harbourer in the case supposed by Hawkins, would be guilty of 
harbouring an offender, causing grievous hurt, though not a murderer. As the word 
“ offence ” includes not only an offence punishable by the Code, but also an offence 
punishable under a special or local law with imprisonment for at least six months, 1 2 
it follows that the harbouring of even such a person is deemed an offence under the 
Code. It is not necessary that the offence committed be cognizable or non-bailable, 
nor is it invariably necessary that it should be committed in British India. But 
in the latter case, only heinous offenders as described in the penultimate paragraph 
are within the rule. ’ 


2323. 

(2) Accused 
Harbour. 


Seco n dly, there must be harbouring or concealing the offender. These 

words are intended to be more precise than the English 
must terms " receives, relieves, comforts or assists the felon.” 3 
Now even these words have been held not to include a 


mere omission, as a person knows of a felony and does not discover it, 4 5 6 or suffer 
the principal to escape® or if he speak or write in order to obtain a felon’s pardon 
or deliverance, or advise his friends to write to the witnesses not to appear against 
him at the trial, and they write accoidingly 7 or even if he himself agiee for 
money not to give evidence against the felon.® The sort of assistance which con¬ 
stitutes accession must be such as helps him to escape from apprehension, as where 
a person assists him with a horse to ride away with,® or with money or victuals 
to support lam in the escape, but not after he is awaiting his trial in confinement, 
bo giving one the consolation of one’s company after the deed, may amount to 
accession, as where the accused received a lad who had robbed a banking house 
where he was clerk, and where he stayed for twenty minutes, after which both 
proceeded by coach to Biistol and thence to Liverpool with the intention of 
embarking for America, where they were apprehended. It was held that this 
was evidence to go to the jury upon an indictment for harbouring, though the 
places in the coaches had been paid for by the boy.'° 


2324. Of course no harbouring or concealment is punishable unless there 

(3) Accused must a ° ° ftence ’, and the accused knew that the person 

have Knowledge of harboured is the offender. Without such knowledge, a 
the Offender. person may be convicted for merely extending his hospi- 

tality to a person in distress. It is, therefore, absolutely 
essential that the prosecution must establish that the harbouring was done with 
the knowledge or belief that the person harboured had committed the offence It 
is not enough that he suspects him to be an offender. It is necessary to shew that 
he had reason for believing him to be so. So in England, it has been held that in 
order to render a man guilty as an accessory, he must have notice, either express 
or implied, of the principal having committed a felony.” 


2325. As to what facts or circumstances there were to put a man upon 
inquiry, must depend upon the circumstances of each case. A known offender 
seeking protectio n at an unusual hour, possessed of unusual impediments may put 


(1) 2 Hawk P. C., c. 29, s. 35; 4 Black. 
38. 

(2) S. 40. 

(3) 1 Hale P. C. 618. 

(4) 1 Hale P. C. 371. 618. 

(5) 1 Hale 619. 

( 6 ) 26 A. S. S. 47. 

(7) 3 Inst. 139 ; 1 Hale, 620. 


( 8 ) Aloo. 8 . 

(9) 2 Hawk P. C., c. 29, s. 26 

(10) Lee, 6 C. & P. 536. 

(11) 2 Hawk P. C„ c. 29, s. 32. The at¬ 
tainder of a felon was at one time regarded 
as such, a notice, but the justice of such a 
rule has been denied, ib„ c. 29, s. 83 Per 
t-orcl Hardwicke in Chappie, 9 C. & P. 355 
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a man upon inquiry. But, where guests are received at all hours, this fact alone 

may create no presumption. Of course, the fact that a person is an old offender 

does not necessarily suggest the commission of any recent crime at the time he 

seeks assistance. But if having obtained food and shelter he evinces fear of his 

apprehension by his talk or demeanour, it will be a fact to put the accused upon 

inquiry Indeed, harbouring is a continuing offence, and it may be, that a person 

may receive another in ignorance, but afterwards he may be appraised of his offence. 

It is then for him to beware. For, the dawn of such knowledge is the beginning of 
his liabilitv. 


(4) Intention 
Screen. 


to 


2326. Lastly, a person may know that he is harbouring an offender, but he 

may do so to prevent his escape. He is not then guilty 
for harbouring him. For the crime imputable to the 
harbourer is the hindrance of public justice, by assisting 
the ohender to escape the vengeance of the law. 1 The intention to screen him 
,n ! l5,t L ^ ien l )e apparent or proved. It cannot be presumed, unless such presumption 
arises from the other proved facts of the case. The intention, again, must be to 
scieen him from legal punishment, and not merely a legal prosecution. Of course, 
there can be no legal punishment, unless the offender was guilty. If, therefore, 
iie was tiicd and acquitted, the harbourer cannot be convicted of this offence. 
A person who is guilty but afterwards escapes legal punishment by turning King's 
evidence, is within the rule, and though he may be pardoned, his accessory may 
yet be condemned for screening him. 


2327. Husband or Wife Excepted.—The exception in favour of the 
husband or wife is not necessarily restricted only to a husband or wife lawfully 
m irned. So where a woman was charged with comforting, harbouring and assist¬ 
ing a man who had committed a murder, and it appeared that she considered herself 
as his wife, and lived with him as such for years, it was held that she was entitled 
to be acquitted, even though the marriage was in some respects irregular and prob¬ 
ably invalid. 2 But this case would not save a person who was and lived as 
another man's mistress. 


screen an 
from punishment. 


213. Whoever accepts or attempts to obtain, or agrees to accept, 

any gratification for himself or any other person. 
Taking gift etc., to or any restitution of property to himself or any 

offender other person, in consideration of his concealing an 

offence or of his screening any person from legal 
punishment for any offence, or of his not proceeding against any person for 
the purpose of bringing him to legal punishment, 

shall, if the offence is punishable with death, be punished with impris¬ 
onment of either description for a term which may 
extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine ; 


if a capital offence; 


and if the offence is punishable with transportation for life, or with 
if punishable with imprisonment which may extend to ten years, shall 
transportation for life, be punished with imprisonment of either description 
or with imprisonment. f or a term which may extend to three years, and 

shall also be liable to fine ; 


and if the offence is punishable with imprisonment not extending to 
ten years, shall be punished with imprisonment of the description provided 
for the offence for a term which may extend to one-fourth part of the 
longest term of imprisonment provided for the offence, or with fine, or 
with both. 


[Offence —s. 40. Gratification —s. 161.] 

2328. Analogous Law.—This section and the next deal with what is known 
in English Law as compounding a felony. There can be, of course, no offence where 
such composition is legal under some other provision of law, as for example, s. 345 


(1) 4 Black, 38. 


(2) Mary Good, 1 C. & R. 185. 
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of the Procedure Code, whicli permits the compounding of certain offences. Such 
cases are saved by the exception to the next section. The present section punishes 
a person for unlawfully (t) compounding or (it! concealing the offence or the offender. 

2329. English Law.—The provisions of this and the next section corre¬ 
spond with those of 18 Eliz., c. 5, s. 4, which enacts that if any person “ by colour 
or pretence of process, or without process upon colour or pretence of any matter 
of offence against any penal law, make any composition, or take any money, reward, 
or promise of reward " without the order and consent of some Court, shall suffer 
the sentence of such fine or imprisonment or both as to the Court shall seem proper. 1 
This section, however, only served as a general model to the Law Commissioners 
who have made a notable departure in enacting the Indian rule. Under tbe 
English Statute a person may be convicted for compounding “ upon colour or pretence 
of any matter or offence ”—words which are wide enough to include not only an actual 
offence committed, but also any matter suspected or understood to be an offence. 2 
But the actual commission of an offence is the first requisite of criminal liability 
under this section. For, as was observed by the Madras High Court, “ the intention 
was to discourage malpractices, when offences have really been committed, or when 
persons really guilty are screened, and not to ensure general veracity on the part 
of the public, in regard to imaginary offences of offenders.” 3 


2330. Procedure and Practice.—An offence under this section is non- 
cognizable, but warrant may ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable, 
but not compoundable, and is triable exclusively by the Court of Session if the 
offence be capital—by the Court of Session, Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate 
of the first class if the offence be punishable with transportation for life or with 
imprisonment for ten years—by a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the 

first class, or the Court by which the offence is triable if the offence is punishable 
with imprisonment for less than ten years. 

2331. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 



(1) The commission of an offence. 

( 2 ) lhat the accused attempted to obtain, or agreed to accept or accepted anv 

gratification or restitution of his property. y 

(3) That he did as in (2) in consideration of his concealing an offence or for 

screening the offender from legal punishment or for omitting to prosecute 


these may be added the following aggravating circumstances :_ 

( 4 ) That offence so compoundable is punishable with_ 

(а) death, or 

( б ) transportation for life, or with imprisonment which may extend 1 o 

ten years. J 


2332. Charge.- -The charge should run thus : 


“ I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you (name of accused) as 


day of-at-one A B committed the offence of 


follows 

" That on cr about the 

punishable with-, and that you 6n or about the-day of-at-attempted to obtain 

(or agreed to accept, or accepted) for yourself (or another person, to wit_) a certain 

gratification, to wit 1 ~ \ - --• * 

the said offence of- 


(or certain property to wit-) in consideration of your concealing 

(or screening the said-from legal punishment for the said offence 

or not proceeding against the said A B for the purpose of bringing him to legal punishment) • 
and that you thereby committed an offence punishable under s. 213 of the Indian Penal 
Code, and within my cognizance (or cognizance of the Court of Session!. a 

“ And 1 hereby direct that you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge." 

2333. Principle.—The punishment of crime is as much necessary for the 
safety of individuals as it is necessary for the security of the State. No one can 
therefore, compound an offence merely because he happens to be the person directlv 


(1) The sentence originally prescribed 
was two hours in the pillory, but the sentence 
in the text was substituted by 56 Geo. Ill, 
c. 138. The 18 Eliz. was made perpetual by 
27 Eliz., c. 10. 

(2) Best, 2 Moo. C. C. 124 ; Richard Gotby, 


Russ. & R. 84. 

(3) Saminatha, 14 M. 400 
Girish Mythe, 23 C. 420. 

52C I S sT a/a/ ' 37 B - 658: Hem C ^ndra 


followed in 
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injured. His direct injury may be considerable, but he has also to take into account 
the indirect injury such offenders do to society. In cases involving only a trifling 
injury to society and those which do not bespeak a determined hostility to its laws, 
law allows the party aggrieved to compound with the offender. 1 2 But in more 
serious cases, it permits no such indulgence. It then regards the culprit as a 
menace to social well-being and as one who is a pest upon its happiness. In such 
cases it punishes those who make a profit out of a public wrong. 

2334. Compounding an Offence.— This section punishes the unlaw¬ 
ful compounding of a felony. It does not matter by whom the offence is compounded, 
whether by the person aggrieved, or by a material witness for the prosecution ;* 
if it is compounded for a consideration, it is an offence under this section. The 
consideration may be either restoration of the property lost, or delivery of other 
property, or payment of a hush-money for that purpose. That purpose must be 
the (i) concealing of an offence, (it) or screening the offender, or (tit) omitting to 
prosecute him. In short this is a subsidiary offence, depending upon the existence 
of the principal offence. If there was no such offence, then a person cannot be 
punished under this section though he may have intended to screen one whom 
he suspected to be an offender. 3 So where a person complained against another, 
who was punch , that one Ali had stolen his fishing cage and concealed it in a tank 
near his house, whereupon the punch went to Ali’s house with the complainant, and 
on inquiry found the cage in the tank. They then arrested him and threatened to send 
him up to the police, but let him go on payment of Rs. 5, on which they were both 
charged for an offence under this section. But the Court held that as there was no 
evidence of theft by Ali the conviction of the two accused was illegal. 14 Where the 
accused had previously prosecuted one Manilal of criminal breach of trust in respect 
of his jewellery, whereof Manilal had been tried and acquitted, the fact that Manilal 
had previously restored the jewels to the complainant did not expose him to the 
penalties of this section, because the acquittal of Manilal the only person accused 
of the offence, was a final adjudication that no such offence had been committed, 
and which fact could not be re-agitated in a subsequent trial under this section. 6 
In other words, the words “concealing an offence" and “screening any person 
from legal punishment for any offence " in this and the next section presuppose 
the actual commission of an offence, or the guilt of the person screened from pun¬ 
ishment ; if there was no such principal offence, a subsidiary offence under these 
sections cannot come into existence. 

2335. Of course, the existence of consideration is the chief ingredient of the 
offence. If a person forgives another out of the generosity of his heart for a non- 
compoundable offence committed against him, he could not be punished under 
this section, though he may, in doing so, conceal the offence or screen the offender. 

214. Whoever gives or causes, or offers or agrees to give or cause, 
Offering gift or re- an y gratification to any person, or to restore or 
storation of property cause the restoration of any property to any person, 
in consideration of in consideration of that person’s concealing an offence, 
screening offender, or Q f hi s screening any person from legal punish¬ 
ment for any offence, or of his not proceeding against any person for the 
purpose of bringing him to legal punishment, 

shall if the offence is punishable with death, be punished with impris¬ 
onment of either description for a term which may 
if a capital offence , extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine; 

and if the offence is punishable with transportation for life, or with 

if unishabie with imprisonment which may extend to ten years, shall be 
transportation for punished with imprisonment of either description for 
life, or with imprison- a term which may extend to three years, and shall also 
m ent. be liable to fine ; 


(1) S. 345, Cr. P. C. 

(2) Burgess, 16 Q. B. D. 141. 

(3) Girish Mythe, 23 C. 420 : 


Sanalal, 


37 B. 658. 

(4) Girish Mythe, 23. C. 420. 

(5) Sanalal, 37 B. 658. 
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and if the offence is punishable with imprisonment not extending 
to ten years, shall be punished with imprisonment of the description, 
provided for the offence for a term which may extend to one-fourth part 
of the longest term of imprisonment provided for the offence, or with fine, 
or with both. 


Exception .— The provisions of sections 213 and 214 do not extend to 
any case in which the offence may lawfully be compounded. 

[Offence — s. 125. Gratification — S. 145.1 

2336. Analogous Law.— As originally enacted, this section contained 
the following exception, and illustrations :— 

“ Exception .—The provisions of sections 213 and 214 do not extend to any case in 
which the offence consists only of an act irrespective of the intention of the offender, and 
for which act the person injured may bring civil action.* 

Illustrations. 

" («) A assaults B with intent to commit murder. Here, as the offence does not 
consist of the assault only irrespective of the intention to commit murder, it does not fall 
within the exception, and cannot therefore be compounded. 

“(6) A assaults#. Here, as the offence consists simply of the act, irrespective of 
the intention of the offender, and as B may have a civil action for the assault, it is within 
the exception, and may be compounded. 

“ ( c ) A commits the offence of bigamy. Here, as the offence is not the subject of 
civil action, it cannot be compounded. 

(d) B commits the offence of adultery with a married woman. The offence may¬ 
be compounded." J 

2337. Both the exception and explanations were repealed in 1882, the former 
by the Indian Penal Code Amendment Act, 1882, 1 2 which substituted the present 
exception, and the latter by the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1882. 3 Under the 
exception as originally framed, two conditions must have co-existed before it could 
operate, namely, (a) the immateriality of the offender’s intention, accompanying 

the act constituting the offence, and (b) the maintainability of a civil action by the 
person injured. ‘ y 


2338. The first purposed the division of all offences into two classes of acts 
in which the presence of criminal intention was, or was not stated to be necessary 
to constitute an offence. Hence offences in the description of which the words 
“voluntarily,” “intentionally,” “fraudulently,” “dishonestly,” or the like, 
expressly entered, were not compoundable. This eliminated a large class of offences' 
as, for instance, those contained in Chapters VIII and XIII, that is, offences 
against the public tranquillity and those relating to the weights and measures. The 
remaining offences must have answered the second test, the language of which 
was certainly not clear. For the words “ may bring a civil action ” could not 
have referred to all cases in which such action was possible, but only to those in 
which it was substituted as a mode of relief instead of a criminal prosecution. This 
was, again, an enunciation of a rule, the right interpretation of which depended upon 
the technical forms of English law, under which, it has been an established prin¬ 
ciple in cases of serious crimes by which personal injury is sustained, not to permit 
civil redress for the private wrong unless the criminal law is first set in motion. The 
exception was thus not one easy of interpretation, and the illustrations appended 
were misleading, and as remarked by West, J., “ they so far from throwing light on 
its meaning, created the chief difficulties in its construction.” 4 The combined 
effect of the two was to make grievous hurt 5 and defamation, non-compoundable 6 

2339. The amendments of 1882 were made in deference to the views of West 
J., in the case decided in 1876. 7 The deletion of the illustration has eliminated the 


(1) This exception was probably suggested 
by the judgment of Lord Mansfield, C. J., in 
Shiply, 4 Doug. 165, in which the learned 
Lord explained the meaning of an offence 
irrespective of the intention of the offender. 

(2) Act VIII of 1882, s. 6. 

(3) Act X of 1882, Sch. I. 


(4) Rahimat, (1876) 1 B. 147; To the same 

effect, Mudan Mohan, 6 N. W P H c t? 
302 (305). ^ K 

(5) Rahimat, 1 B. 147. 

( h ) Nutty cited in Rahimat, 1 B. 147 
(7) Rahimat, 1 B. 147. 
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conflicting element noticed in that case, and the substitution of the present exception 
lias simplified the determination of cases in which law permits the compounding of 
ottences for a valuable consideration. These offences are now those mentioned in 
s. 345 of the 1 rocedure Code, which refers to offences made punishable by the follow¬ 
ing sections of the Code : ss. 298, 323, 334, 341, 342, 352, 355, 358 374 426 427 
447, 448, 490, 491, 492, 497, 498, 500, 501, 502, 504 and 506. Besides these ’there 
are five other offences punishable under sections 324, 325, 335, 337 and 338 of the 
Code, in which the offence may be compounded with the permission of the Court 
before which any prosecution of such offence is pending. And the last clause of s. 345 
adds : No offence shall be compounded except as provided bv this section.” 

2340 Procedure and Practice.—An offence under this section is non- 
cogmzable, but warrant may ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable 
but not compoundable, and where the offence screened is capital, it is triable ex¬ 
clusively oy the < ourt of Session, but if it is punishable with transportation for life 
or with imprisonment, for ten years, then by either the Court of Session, Presidency 
Magistrate, or a Magistrate of the first class, and in any other case by the Presi¬ 
dency Magistrate or Magistrate of the first class, or the Court by which the offence 
is triable. 


2341. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) The commission of an offence. 

(2) I hat the accused offered or gave or caused or agreed to give any consideration 

or restitution of his property. 

(3) That he did as in (2) in consideration of the others concealing an offence, or for 

screening the offender from legal punishment, or for omitting to prosecute 
the accused. r 

To which may be added the following fact in aggravation :_ 

(4) That the offence so compounded is punishable with— 

(a) death, or 

(b) transportation for life, or with imprisonment which may extend to 10 years. 

2342. Charge.—The charge should run thus :— 

I (name of ofjice of Magistrate etc.), hereby charge you (name of accused) as 

follows:— 

“That on or about the-day of-at-, you offered {or caused, or gave, 

or agreed to give or cause) a gratification, to wit-, to CD in consideration of the said 

C D’s concealing the offence of——under s.-of-and which offence is punishable 

with death [in the Court of- CD’s or of his screening you {or any person)] from legal 

punishment for the said offence of- [or of his screening you (or any person) from legal 

punisnment for the said {or any) offence or of his not proceeding against you {or any person, 

to wit--) for the purpose of bringing you (or him) to legal punishment], and thereby 

committed an offence under s. 214 of the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance (or 
the cognizance of the Court of Session). & v 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge.” 

2343. Principle. It has been observed before, that for purposes of pro¬ 
cedure, offences are variously sub-divided, as, for example, they have been divided 
into warrant or summons cases, cognizable or non-cognizable, bailable, or non- 
bailable, compoundable or non-compoundable. The last division affects not so much 
the procedure as the principle winch regards crime as an offence against society, 
and therefore one the prevention, no less than the punishment of which, is a 
concern of the State. The views taken, however, at different times and under 
different influences, of the inequity of particular wrongs, vary widely ; and there 
are wrongs which, while they fall within the same general description, may, according 
to circumstances, be of an extremely pernicious, or of but a slightly pernicious 
tendency. They may endanger the welfare of society, or they may affect, except 
in some inappreciable degree only the interest of an individual. 

2344. Hence there comes to be recognized a class of cases which may be 
tae subject of private composition. If the person injured desires to obtain compen¬ 
sation, the law does not forbid him ; if he invokes the penal interposition of the 
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Magistrate, that interposition is not refused. 1 Full competence to accept satis-, 
faction for wrongs done to oneself follows necessarily from the general rule of freedom 
of transactions. That rule however, and the deductions therefrom aie subject to 
limitation in the interest of the community, in consequence of which some com¬ 
promises of offences are made penal, and others are so disapproved that the Court 
will not give effect to them. The last section and this are intended to prevent 
the suppression of prosecutions in which the public is deimed to be deeply interested 
in the punishment of the offender. For this purpose, the Procedure Code enacts 
that no prosecution shall abate in spite of its compromise, if it was unauthorized 
by s. 345 of the Procedure Code, and these sections provide punishments of both 
parties to it. 


2345. Meaning of Words.—“ In consideration of . concealing an offence' : 

The concealment and suppression must be of an offence—that is to say, some offence 
must have been committed. Where a person has been tried and acquitted of an 
offence, of which there is no possibility for another to have committed (e.g., criminal 
breach of trust) the foundation for this offence and that described in the last section 
fails, it being no longer open to the Court to retry that question, in a prosecution 
under this section. 2 “ Screening any person from legal punishment for any offence" : 
There can be no legal punishment for an offence, unless it was committed. 

2346. Accused’s Liability for Illegal Compromise.—This section is 

intended to punish the giver as the last is intended to punish the receiver of anything, 
in consideration of compromising a non-compoundable offence. The two sections 
are, thus, the counterparts of each other, and deal with all parties, who are likely 
to be concerned in the illegal composition of an offence. Thus, then in the first 
place there must be an offence committed, for the intention of the legislature was to 
suppress malpractices, when offences have really been committed or when persons 
really guilty are screened and not to ensure general veracity on the part of the public, 
in regard to imaginary offences or offenders. 3 So where one Saminatha agreed 
to give Rs. 10 to a witness, in consideration of his not giving evidence against one 
Kolundavelu who stood charged with the offence of house-breaking by night and 
theft in a building, but the witness refused the offer and gave evidence against 
Kolundavelu, but who was nevertheless acquitted, whereupon Saminatha was 
prosecuted under this section, the Court held that Kolundavelu's acquittal had left 
no offence, upon which Saminatha's conviction under this section could be sup¬ 
ported. 4 If the accused had committed an offence, it would seem to be immaterial if 
he knew or believed it. Indeed, a person committing a serious offence, cannot be 
heard to say that he had acted in ignorance. The only excuses admissible in his case 
are those given in the general exceptions, and in which case he is as good as if he 
had committed no offence at all. ’ 1 ' 


• ^ Giver Liable.—It would have been sufficient if the “ whoever ” 

referred to as the tempter had been the actual offender. But the section is more 
general, and would apply equally to whoever gives or offers gratification for the 
compromise of a case. In such a case the question may aiisc. Suppose A commits 
a non-compoundable offence and 7? in ignorance of A *s crime, but anxious tc protect 
him against exposure, offers gratification for the compromise of his case, and which 
in consequence is compromised. Is B liable for compounding A’s offence, though 
he was in fact ignorant r f it ? Clearly not, because B had not in his mind the hindering 
of justice which is the gist of the offence, and he could not be convicted, for what 
may have been no more than a friendly mediation. As the giver may be the accused 
or a stranger, so the receiver need not be necessarily the complainant of the party 
aggrieved. He may be, for instance, the Court trying him, in which case the offer 
of such gratification will be illegal, and the offence thereby committed will be the 
giving of a bribe whic h is pu nish able under section 261 of the Code. The case may 


(1) Per West, J., in Rahimat, 1 B. 147, 
decided on the language of the unamended 
section. 

(2) Sana! at, 37 B. 658. 


(3) Saminatha, 14 M. 400; contra in 
(1894) 1 U. B. R. 196. 

(4) Saminath,- \4~N. 400; Girish 

23 C. 420. * ' • 


Ya Po, 

My the,. 
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then present a choice of sections, under which the accused may be punished. So 
where two of the accused had offered a gratification to a public servant, the consid¬ 
eration for his screening them by not proceeding against them and against the other 
accused, whose books and papers he had seized for the purpose of bringing them to 
legal punishment, it was held that the appropriate section applicable to the case 
was this and not 164/109 ot the Code. 1 - ; . 

2348. It is next necessary that the accused should have given, caused, 

or offered or agreed to give or cause any gratification to any person. The word 
4 4 gratification ” is here used in its generic sense as signifying anything that appeals 
to one’s senses, whether it be a thing having monetary value or not (s. 161). The 
accused may give or offer such gratification or agree to give it to him.. The word 
“ agree ” involves the idea of something of the nature of a demand, 2 but whether 
there has or lias not been a demand is immaterial, for if the accused did not agree 
to give because there was no demand, hemay haveoffered to give,and which may be 
unsolicited. In fact, Hie manner in which the gratification is arranged for is 
immaterial, because what the Court is concerned with is not how it was negotiated, 
but if it entered into the transaction, and if it did the result is the same whether it 
was volunteered or not. • 

2349. Motive Material.—Thirdly, it is necessary that the object of the 
gratification tendered or made should be to compromise some offence which is 
not legally compoundable. Such compromise may be given effect to by"' concealing ” 
it from public notice, or by “ screening ” .the offender from legal punishment, or by 
omitting to prosecute him as required by law. The offence is complete as soon as 
the gratification is offered and it is then immaterial whether the consideration is 
executed or not. The fact that the accused is nevertheless prosecuted, does not 
minimize the offence, though it may be a fact established to disprove payment 
if it is denied. As to what constitutes concealment and screening, need not perhaps 
be set out in detail. Any act which is conducive to the prevention of the punishment 
of the accused, would be construed as a step in concealing the offence, or screening 
the offender. In this respect, concealment may as much consist of suppressio veri 
as of suggestio falsi. The subornation of witnesses and denial of facts by them, 
which are material to establish the case for the prosecution, the withdrawal of wit¬ 
nesses and keeping them out of the way, all fall within the mischief of the rule. 

2350. Lastly, the complainant may take the Court into confidence and 
suggest the dismissal of the case which he is unable to compound. Ihe Court has, 
of course, no power to sanction such withdrawal nor has the complainant or his 
pleader any power to withdraw from the prosecution, which is a power only con¬ 
ferred on a government servant appointed or permitted to prosecute a case. 3 A 
Court permitting an illegal withdrawal is, of course, not guilty of the abetment 
of this offence, but its procedure is nevertheless void, though it is sometimes condoned. 
But these are hard cases which proverbially make bad law. 

2351. Offences Lawfully Compoundable. —Neither this section nor the 

last has any application to cases referred to in exception. 

Exception. i n ca ses the acceptance of consideration is both legal 

as it is a matter of course. Indeed, the very fact that law allows such offences to be 
compounded, suggeststhat the person against whom the offence has been committed, 
has received some gratification to act as an inducement for his desiring to 
abstain from a prosecution .* The composition of a compoundable offence has 
the effect of an acquittal of the accused. 5 The Court has then no jurisdiction 
to try it, and the accused may claim his acquittal as a matter of right. But, for that 
purpose, the party relying on a compromise must establish it if it is denied, and it 

— - -- - — ■ — - —- - - — - - -■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ i ■ - ■ ■ * 

( 1 ) Megraj, (1881) P. R. No. 13. Others are described as persons so permitted, 

(2) Maka, (1895) 1 U. B. R. 158. and they have not the same power of with- 

(3) S. 495 (2), Cr. P. C. " Any such officer” drawal. , 

of course only refers to “ other officer (4) Murray, 21 C„ 103. 

generally or specially empowered by the (5) S. 345 (6), Cr. P. C. 

Local Government” to prosecute in a case. 
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is then for the Court to decide, whether the arrangement or composition made 
amounts to a composition, and whether it was deliberately arrived at, free from 
the influence of every kind, and when the parties weie fully aware of their respective- 
rights. So where an ignorant coolie stranger to the land had been prevailed upon 
to sign a composition in favour of a European of some education, and it was written 
in Bengali language which he did not understand, and it had been, moreover, arrived 
at with the assistance of the police, itwas held that the composition was not binding 
on the complainant and that the Magistrate was consequently not ousted of his 
jurisdiction over the case. 1 

2352. In one case the accused, in breach of the Forest Rules, worked two 
saw-pits, instead of only one for which he had a license, and when detected by the 
Forester, he offered him Rs. 5 for not proceeding further with the case. He was 
convicted under this section, but on revision his conviction was quashed, on the 
ground that the amount must be taken to have been offered for compounding the 
offence, though to a person who had no authority to compound it. 2 


215. Whoever takes or agrees or consents to take any gratification 

under pretence or on account of helping any person 

Taking gift to help to recover any moveable property of which he shall 

crty ctr P M have been de P rived b y any offence punishable under 
• this Code, shall, unless he uses all means in his 

power to cause the offender to be apprehended and convicted of the offence, 
be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

[ Offence —s. 40. ] 

# 

2353. Analogous Law. —This section is drawn in accordance with English 
Law, which enacts as follows 3 : — 

" S. 101. Whoever shall corruptly take any money or reward directly or indirectly 
under pretence, or upon account of helping any person to any chattel, money, valuable 
security, or other property whatsoever, which shall by any felony or misdemeanour have 
been stolen, taken, obtained, extorted, embezzled, converted, or disposed of as in this Act 
before mentioned, shall, unless he shall have used all due diligence to cause the offender to 
be brought to trial for the same be guilty of felony, and being convicted thereof shall be 
liable to be kept in penal servitude not exceeding seven years, or to be imprisoned, and if 
a male under the age of 18 years, with or without whipping. 

"S. 102. Any person advertising a reward for the return of property stolen or losr 
and using any words purporting that no questions will be asked, or that a reward will be 
given for property stolen or lost without seizing or making any inquiry after the person 
producing such property or promising to return to any pawnbroker or other person who 
may have brought or advanced money upon any property stolen or lost, the money so paid 
or advanced or any other sum of money or reward for the return of such property oranv 
person printing or publishing such advertisement shall forfeit pounds 50 to be recover^ 
action of debt." I rea - 

2354. Under this Statute it has been held that it is not necessary to show 

that the accused had any connection with the commission of the offence. All that 

is necessary is that he had some corrupt and improper design when he received 

the money, and did not bona fide intend to use such means as he could for the detection 

and punishment of the offender. 4 So where A was charged with corruptly and 

feloniously receiving from B money, under pretence of helping him to recover* his 

stolen property, and with not causing the thieves to be apprehended, three questions 
were left to the jury:— * M 

^ A . ™ ean *? sc [f en the guilty parties, or to share the money with them > 
(2) Did A know the thieves and intend to assist them in getting rid of th 
property by promising B to buy it? ® b r U of the 

('*) Did A know the thieves, and assisted as her agent and at hor r * • 

endeavouring to purchase the stolen propertv from them notTZl ' ■ “ 
to bringing the thieves to justice ? ' mem, not meaning 

(1) Murray , 21 C. 103. 

(2) Kya Sone, 8 L. B. R. 48, 

(sed quere, why not s. 1611 ?) 


15 1.C. 990 


(3) 24 & 25 Viet., c. 96, s. 101 

(4) King, 1 Cox. 36. 
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2355* The jury answered the first two questions in the negative and the third 
in the affirmative. It was held that the receipt of the money under the above 
circumstances was a corrupt receiving of the money by A within the Statute. 1 

2356. It is needless to add that in closely following the wording of the 
English Statute, this section intends to extend its provisions to this country. It 
may be added that the Code contains no provision corresponding to section 102 
of the English statute already reproduced, but persons offending against that section 
would be punishable for abetment of the offence punishable under this section. 

2357. Procedure and Practice.—This offence is non-cognizable, but 
warrant must ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not compound- 
able, and is triable by the Presidency or a First Class Magistrate. As this section 
applies to a person other than the principal offender (§ 2361), a conviction in the 
alternative of this offence and s. 379 or s. 411 is bad. 2 

2358. Proof.— The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That a person was deprived of some property by an offence committed under 

the Code, 3 4 which must be independently proved,* though the offender 

may not have been convicted. 

(2) That the accused took, agreed or consented to take, some gratification. 

(3) That he did so under pretence or on account of helping some person to re¬ 

cover such property. 

(4) That he failed to use all means in his power to cause the offender to be 

apprehended and convicted of the offence. 5 

2359. Principle.—This section protects a bona fide detective, but it re¬ 
probates one who is in league with thieves and holds stolen property up to ransom. 
There is nothing dishonest or criminal in receiving gratifications as a recompense 
for honest work done to recover the property and to trace out the thief. But the 
offence begins the moment there is any attempt at screening the thief, though there 
may have been an honest attempt made in recovering the property. This 
follows the policy of law that it is from the public stand-point as important that the 
thief should be punished as that the property stolen should be found. And one who 
achieves one purpose Without the other, is guilty of a public wrong, not only because 
he fails in his duty, but because in doing so he probably compromises with the thief. 

2359-A. Meaning of Words.—" Takes or agrees or consents to take y : This 
does not apply to a mere demand of a gratification, but it applies to the acceptance 
of an offer. “ Under pretence or on account of helping any person ” : There is 
pretence when a person promises to help another without intending to help him. 
In any other case, there may be no pretence, but nevertheless no effort to secure 
the offender. ” He uses all means in his power ” which must depend upon the 
circumstances of each case. 

% 0 

2360. Taking Money to Restore Stolen Property.—Though this section 
is generally worded and may even extend to the actual thief, still there are reasons 
why it extends only to one other than the actual offender, 6 for the offence requires 
that the receiver should endeavour to discover the thief, which, of course, would be 
an impossible ideal to place before the thief, for it would then compel a thief to 
betray himself, which is, of course, absurd. Consequently, if the thief himself 
makes terms with the owner for delivery of the property, he could not be convicted 
both of theft as well as under this section. 7 Again, in order to constitute this offence, 
it is obviously necessary that the person who is willing to take and the person who is 
willing to give the illegal gratification, must agree not only as to the object for which 
the gratification is given, but also as to the shape or form the gratification is to take. 0 


(1) Pascoe. IS L J. (M. C.) 186. contra in Mukhbara, 46 A. 915, overruling 

(2) A 'alii Yeerfi Theban, 26 M. L. J. 598, contra Muhammad A li, 23 A. 81 . 

24 I. Cv 351 ; A >Lu , 9 I. C. (SiDdh) 421. • • (7) Muhammad AH, 23 A. 81 ; Kudumban, 

(3) Sharpa, (1915 1\ R. Cr. 9; 29 I. C. (1895) 1 Weir 196; Nalli Veera Thevan, 26 

669; Ba^esJncari.A 1 Pat. 392. -- M. L. J. 598 ; -24 I. C. 351 ; Nga Nvati , (1914) 

(4) Godha. 8 L..263 : ' .i •- ... U. B. R. 4th Qr. 43; 28 I. C. 997: 

(5) Ram Xaresh Rai, 133 I. C, (A.) 800. (8^ Chitiar. 20 A. 389. 

(6) Kehr Singh, 88 I. C. 353, (1925) L. 563; - 
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If, therefore, there was a demand of a larger sum for the return of stolen property, 
and the owner offered a smaller sum, which the former refused, it could not be said 
that there was any agreement or consent to take the gratification. But would 
this constitute an attempt within the meaning of section 511 of the Code? In 

the opinion of the Allahabad Court 11 an attempt to take a gratification. 

necessarily includes the idea of a concurrence of wills between the giver and 
taker, with this much superadded thereto that some act was being done pre¬ 
liminary to the act of taking. In other words, an attempt is a stage in the com¬ 
mission of the offence which is intermediate between the agreement or consent 
and the actual taking/* 1 

2361. In this view a negotiation which falls through, as in the case last 
supposed, would not even amount to an attempt within the meaning of 
section 511. But this view has been controverted by the Chief Court of Lower 
Burmah in a case arising out of identical facts. There one A had lost his 
buffalo and it was found by B who had also lost his cattle. Four or five days 
alter, A asked B to return it, but B demanded Rs. 40; A offered Rs. 20 which 
B declined to take. B knew that the buffalo was stolen and belonged to A and 
he was thereupon prosecuted under this section, and the question was whether he 
could be convicted for an attempt under section 215 read with s. 511 of the 
Code. The Chief Court held, dissenting from the Allahabad case, 2 that the facts 
were sufficient to constitute an attempt. Bigge, J., observed that the question 
may be considered in the following manner:— 


2362. Section 2 of the Indian Contract Act 3 defines what is a proposal 
and how far it is distinguishable from a contract. '* When one person signifies 
to another his willingness to do or to abstain from doing anything with a view 
to obtaining the assent of that other to such act or abstinence, he is said to make 
a proposal/’ 4 The assent of a proposal amounts to a promise. 5 In the words of 
Bigge, J., " proposals as above defined which are inseparable from the establish¬ 
ment of contractual arrangements, are attempts to complete an agreement, or in 
other words, to arrive at the mutually expressed view of two wills whereby the 

legal bond called a contract is constituted.The learned judge who decided the 

Allahabad case has.failed to appreciate the distinction as regards an agreement 

to take, and I am of opinion that when once a proposal has-been made fur the 
payment of an illegal gratification, whether it fructifies into an agreement or not, 
the offence of an attempt to commit an offence under section 215 is complete. 6 

2363. This case, however, took no note of another essential requirement 
of the offence, namely, that the accused is only punishable if he does not use all 
means in his power to cause the offender to be apprehended and convicted of the 
offence. In other words, the mere opening of the negotiations to sell the stolen 
property would only amount to an attempt, if it can be shown that the accused 
had no intention to detect the offender, and that it was the expressed or implied 
term of the proposal. But how is this tc be proved ? In ordinary cases where the 
accused is shown to be in league with the thief, this may be presumed, but where 
he disputes that the property offered is stolen, and offers it for sale as his own, 
he could not be convicted of this offence, merely because the property was shown 
to be stolen, and the accused had charged for it. Such a transaction could not 
amount to the taking of a gratification on account of helping any person to recover 
it. The accused must not then lay a claim to the property, but must only profess to 
charge a remuneration for discovering it, or as a price of its delivery. 


2364. Legal Reward.—This section merely prohibits the acceptance of 
reward for restoration of goods of which the owner has been deprived " by any offence 
punishable under this Code." Consequently, when no such offence is proved, 


(1) Chittar. 20 A. 389 (391). 

(2) Jb. 

(3) Act IX of 1872. 

(4) lb., s. 2 (a). 


(5) lb., s. 2 (6). 

(6) Per Bigge, J. (White, C; J.. concurring) 
m Nga Nyo, <1904) 2 L. B. R 310 1 Cr L I 
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the acceptance of reward cannot be penalized under this section. Such was the case 
of the accused who was found in possession of the complainant’s cow which he had 
lost from The grazing ground. Accused took Rs. 12 from the complainant for its 
return which he subsequently refused. He was convicted of this offence but his con¬ 
viction was quashed on the ground that the complainant had failed to prove that 
m depriving the complainant of his cew the accused had committed any Code offence.* 

t V o ° f t 1 ier halld ’ wbere the buffaioes of one s w ere stolen, which the accused agreed 

to hud if he was paid money and promised to say nothing about the payment and 
took no steps to trace the thieves, he was rightly convicted of an attempt to commit 
this offence as he was attempting to hold the owner’s lost rattle up to ransom. 1 2 


216. Whenever any person convicted of or charged with an offence 

being in lawful custody for that offence, escapes from 
such custody, or whenever a public servant, in the 
exercise of the lawful pow ers of such public servant or¬ 
ders a certain person to be apprehended for an offence, 
whoever, knowing of such escape or order for appre¬ 
hension, harbours or conceals that person with the 
intention of preventing him from being apprehended, shall be punished 
in the manner following, that is to say, 


Harbouring offender 
who has escaped from 
custody or whose ap¬ 
prehension lias been 
ordered. 


if the offence for which the person was in custody or is ordered 

If a capital offence to be apprehended is punishable with death, he shall 

be punished with imprisonment of either description 
tor a term w hich may extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine; 


if the offence is punishable with transportation for life, or imprison- 
,, .. ... ment for ten years, he shall be punished with imprison- 

transportation* LTife me ” t of either description for a term which may extend 
or with imprisonment. ^ three years, with or without fine, and if the offence 

is punishable with imprisonment which may extend 
to one year and not to ten years, he shall be punished with imprisonment 
of the description provided for the offence for a term which may extend to 
one-fourth part of the longest term of the imprisonment provided for such 
offence, or with fine, or with both. 


“ Offence ” in this section includes also any act or omission of which 
a person is alleged to have been guilty out of British India, which, if he had 
been guilty of it in British India, would have been punishable as an offence 
and for which he is, under any law relating to extradition, or under the 
Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881, 3 or otherwise, liable to be apprehended or 
detained in custody in British India ; and every such act oi omission shall, 
for the purposes of this section, be deemed to be punishable as if the accused 
person had been guilty of it in British India. 


Exception .—This provision does not extend to the case in which the 
harbour or concealment is by the husband or wife of the person to be appre¬ 
hended. 

Public servant —s. 21. Offences. 40. Harboursss. 212, 216-B.] 

2365. Analogous Law.— The explanation of the term " offence ” was 
inserted by the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1886.'* This section extends 
the prevision of section 212 which applies only to harbouring an offender, who after 
the commission of an offence, absconds before his conviction. This' section extends 
the same provisions to an offender escaping from lawful custody. 

(1) Sharpa, (1915) P. R. (Cr.) 9, 29 I. C. 669; of "attempt” as implying an agreement or 
Hetnraj, 6 I. C. (A.) 250; Ram Naresh Rat, 133 the concurrence of the giver and taker of such 
I. C. (A.) 800; Haji Jan Mhd., (1935) S. 105. money. 

(2) Hargayan . 45 A. 159 (160), dissenting (3) 44 & 45 Viet., c. 96. 

from Chittar , 20 A. 389, on the meaning (4) Act X of 1886, s. 23. 
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2366. Procedure and Practice.— The offence falling under this section 

is cognizable, but warrant should ordinarily is c ue in the first instarce. It is bail¬ 
able, but not compoundable, and is triable as follows :— . - 

If the offence be captial or is punishable t By the Court of Session, Presidency 
with transportation for life, or with im- > Magistrate, or Magistrate, 1st class, 
prisonment for ten years. J - 

If it is punishable with imprisonment \ By the Presidency Magistrate, Magis- 
foi one year, and not for ten years. v trate, 1st class, or the Court by which 

' ' J the offence is triable. 

2367. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That some person was charged with or convicted of an offence, 

(2) That he was in custody for the same. 

(3) That his custody was legal. 1 

(4) That he escaped from it. 

(5) That the accused knew of such escape. 2 

(6) That with such knowledge he harboured or concealed such offender 

(7) That he harboured or concealed him with the intention of preventing him 

from being apprehended. 3 

Or instead prove the following points:— 

(1) That a person had been ordered to be apprehended. 

(2) That such order was by a public servant 

(3) That it was in the exercise of the lawful power of such public servant. 

(4) That the accused knew' of such order for apprehension. 4 

(5) Thar with such knowledge he harboured or concealed such offender. 

(6) That he did so with the intention tc prevent him from being apprehended 5 

In either case the following may be proved as aggravating circum¬ 
stances :— 

(t) That the offence for which the person was in custody, or was ordered to be 
apprehended, was punishable with death; or 
(ti) That it was punishable with transportation for life, or imprisonment for ten 
years, 

2367-A. Charge.— The charge should run thus :— 

“ I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.) hereby charge you (name of accused) as 
follows:— 


" That on or about the-day of-, at-one A B was charged with or 

convicted of an offence under section-by the Court of-[and which offence is 

punishable with death, [or with transportation for life, or imprisonment for ten years)] [or 

one A B was ordered to be apprehended for an offence to wit-by-a public servant in the 

exercise of his lav\ful powers as such public servant) and that you knowing of the escape of 
the said A B from such custody (or knowing of the said order for apprehension)] on or about 

the-day of-at-harboured or concealed the said A B with the intention of 

preventing the said A B from being apprehended, and that you thereby committed an offence 
punishable under section 216 of the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance (or the 
cognizance of the Court of Session!. 


“ And I hereby direct that you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge." 

2368. Principle. —This is but an aggravated form of the offence dealt with 
in section 212. There the offender escapes to avoid his possible arrest. Here he 
escapes from an anest, or at any rate, after his arrest has been ordered. In the 
one case, he was hiding to avoid a contingency, here he hid himself to avoid a fact. 
As such, law deems it an aggravated offence, and for which this section provides 
a comparatively heavier sentence. 

2369. Meaning of Words. —“ Harbours . such person" : “Harbours" 

means shelters, protects, or offers food 6 or asylum to the offender. 7 It is said 
that the term “harbour" in this section should be construed liberally, so that 


(1) Shripad Chandavarker, 52 B. 151. 

(2) lb. 

(3) 11 amain. V S4 1. C. (I..) 1055. 

(4) Shripad Chandavaikar, 52 B. 151 

(5) 1b. •/„ _ . , 

(6) Hulun.; Singh, 84 1. C. (L.) 1050. 


(7) Sarwan Singh, 73 1. C. (L.) 691, (1923) 
I • 223: Muchi Mian, 21 C. W. N. 1062, 40 I. 
C. 731; Balkar an , 89 I. C. 152. (1925) O. 42S; 
contra in Husain Baksh, 25 A. 261, in which 

offence was held limited to supply of food, 

etc. ... 
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even a friendly visitor might be so punished. 1 But there is no justification for 
tm s view (§ 2372). “7s punishable with death ’’ : This is merely descriptive of the 

offence and has no reference to the offender who may or may not have been already 
punished, a or may have been acquitted. 3 


2370. Harbouring an Escaped Offender.—Whether an offender escapes 

to avoid his possible apprehension, or whether he escapes after his apprehension 
is ordered, the offence is in its nature the same,—though the fact that in the one 
case that law had made no movement against him, makes a difference as regards 
the degree of his crime. A person who absconds to avoid his certain arrest has 
certainly to be distinguished from one who absconds before his arrest is ordered. In 
the former case, he is really guilty of evasion of the process of law, and this section 
consequently visits him with its heavier penalties. Between him and one who 
breaks jail, law makes no distinction as regards his accessory, for, in either case the 
result is the same Hindrance of justice by his intei vention. But merely harbouring 
such an offender is neither an offence under this section, or section 212, for the 
essence of criminality lies in the intention to prevent his apprehension. The exist¬ 
ence of this intention must be affirmatively proved by the prosecution, and if 
it cannot be proved the accused cannot be convicted, though he may have harboured 
a dacoit, knowing him to be a dacoit. 4 ... ... 


2371. It is said that the word "harbour” in this section must be liberally con¬ 
strued, so that even one who pays frequent friendly visits to an escaped convict 
might be convicted of this offence.® In this case one A, a convicted robber, had 
escaped fiom jail and hid himself in the house of B. His friend C used to pay him 
frequent visits, whereupon his conviction under this section was held to be justified. 
But it is submitted that there is no justification for construing a word describing an 
essential ingredient of a highly criminal offence liberally, and unless there is evidence 
of offering shelter, protection or asylum to -the offender, a mere visitor cannot be 
held guilty of this offence. The essence of this offence lies in haibouring a man with 
the object of preventing his apprehension,® which must be strictly proved. 

2372. This section contemplates the offender as escaping during three 
stages of his prosecution : (i) after his apprehension is ordered by a public servant 
in the exercise of his legal power ; (ii) after he has been charged ; and (in) after 
he has been convicted. Like several other sections, this section does not state 
whether the offender would have been guilty of an offence, but inasmuch as it adopts 
the phraseology of section 212, it would probably be held that the harbourer 
cannot be punished, unless the person harboured is shown to have committed an 
offence (§ 2333). 


2373. But, of course, this is only a legitimate inference, though it is by no 
means justified by the express provisions of the section. Assuming, however, this 
to be established, the section requires that a definite order must have been passed 
for his arrest by public servant in the exercise of his lawful powers, as such public 
servant. Such order may be passed by a police-officer or by a Magistrate, but 
in either case it must be in the exercise of his legal powers. There is some difference 
between the legal exercise of his powers, and the exercise of his legal powers . In 
the one case, not only must the order be within jurisdiction, but it must also be legal 
as an order. In the other case, the order itself may be illegal, though it must be within 
jurisdiction. The question has been considered elsewhere (s. 438), and it will 
probably suffice, to state here, that the phrase is here used in the former sense, 
as implying both jurisdiction as well as legality of the warrant. It is not necessary 
that there should have been made any attempt to serve the process, or that the accused 
should have been aware of it. If it is recorded, it is sufficient, though the accused 
may not have been apprehended and charged with the offence. The word " charge ” 

~(T) Bhujabali, *4 Bom. L. R. 583, 16 I. C. (5) Bhujabali, 14 Bom. L. R. 583, 16 I. C. 
509. 509. 

'. (2) Satanji Kocy, 5 1 . C. 311. (6) Balwant Singh , 23 I. C. 701; Sarwan 

' (3) Rangaswami, 52 M. 73. Singh , 73 I. C. 691, (1923) (L.) 223; Akbar AH, 

(4) NgaMyatGyi, (1883) S. J. L. B. 174. 72 I. C. 949. a 
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here must not be understood to mean the formulation of a charge after recording 
eivdence under Chapter XIX of the Code of Criminal Procedure, it rather means 
a formal accusation made in Court, that a certain person has, or is reasonably 
suspected to have committed an offence. This section could scarcely apply to an 
offence while it is under investigation. 

2374. The case of an offender escaping from lawful custody presents no 
difficulty, for the question of custody is one of fact ana ilie question oi its legality 
must depend upon the authority for ins arrest, if Ins arrest was illegal, ins liarbourer 
could no more be punished, than he could himself be punisheu lor escaping irom it. 
The word “ legal " has, of course, been used in contraaiction to “ illegal ' defined 
ins. 43 (§328). The rest of the section uses terms, for the meaning of which 
reference must be made to the commentary under s. 212. 


216-A. Whoever, knowing or having reason to believe that any person 

are about to commit or nave recently cummitiea rob- 

Penalty for harbour- b ery or dacoity, harbours them or any of tnem, w ith 

ing robbers or dacoits. , . ^ x ^ 

G the intention of facilitating the commission oi such 

robbery or dacoity, or of screening them or any of them irom punishment, 
shall be punished with rigorous imprisonment for a term wmcn may extend 
to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. 


Explanation .—For the purposes of this section it is immaterial whether 
the robbery or dacoity is intended to be committed, or has been committed, 
within or without British India. 


Exception .— This provision does not extend to the case in which the 
harbour is by the husband or wife of the offender. 

[Reason to believe —s. 2b. Harbours— s. 216-13. Robbery —s. 391. Dacoity —S. 391.J 

2375. Analogous Law. —This section is new, ana was msericu by the Indian 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1894. 1 It is evidently iniene-ca to cut oh robbers 
and dacoits from all assistance in their nefarious mission (§ 2381 j. 

2376. Procedure and Practice. —This offence is cognizable, and warrant 
should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable, but not compoundable, 
and is triable by the Court of Session, Presidency Magistrate, or a Magistrate of 

first class. 

2377. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That certain persons had recently committed, or were about to commit robbery 

or dacoity. 

(2) That the accused knew or had reason to believe it. 

(3) That he harboured all or any of such persons. 

(4) That he did so with the intention of— 

(a) facilitating the commission of such robbery or dacoity; or 

(b) screening them or any of them from punishment. 

2378. Charge. —The charge should un thus :— 

M I ( name and o'jice of Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you (name of accused) as 
follows:— 

" That you-on or about the-day of-knew (or having reason to be¬ 

lieve) that A B was about to commit robbery (or dacoity) [or that he had recently, that is to 

say, on or about the-day of-committed robbery (or dacoity) in-] harboured 

him with the intention of facilitating the commission of robbery (or dacoity) by the said A B 
[or (in the case oj robbery or dacoity already committed add) of screening him from punish¬ 
ment]; and that you thereby committed an offence punishable under section 216-A of the 
Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance (or the cognizance of Court of Session). 

“ And I hereby diiect that you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge." 

2379. Principle.—This section deals with the special case of robbers and 
dacoits or would be robbers and dacoits. The harbouring of those who have 
already committed such offences would be as much punishable under this section 
as it is under the more general provisions of section 212. But this section is then 
of course, the more appropriate, not only because it is special section applicable to 

(1) Act III of 1894, s. 8. ~ 
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Hie case, but also because it indicates the intention of the Legislature that such 
offenders should be awarded the enhanced punishment here provided. ■ <;.■ 

2380., The explanation and exception here follow the analogy of the 
corresponding provisions of sections 212 and 216. 

. .... :„;,v *OJ >1.0 

2381. Meaning of Words .— 'Facilitating the commission" refers to 

persons about to commit robbery or dacoity. (l Screening them . from punish¬ 
ment " refers to those who have recently committed those offences. .. 

4 &. 

2382. Harbouring Robbers.—This is a special section applicable 
to persons harbouring robbers and dacoits and thereby affording them facilities 
for the commission of those crimes, or screening them from punishment after 
their commission. In order to render a person liable to the penalties of this 
section, the mental attitude of the accused towards the principal offender must be 
(i) Lhdt lie must know or have reason to believe, and (ii) his intention must be to 
facilitate or screen. There must not be merely knowledge or intention, for they 
must oe both present. 1 That knowledge or intention must relate to the 
commission of robbery or dacoity ; and those offences must be either (Hi) about to 
be committed, or ( iv ) must have been recently committed. So far as regards a 
harbourei before the fact, he must know that the person whom he is harbouring is 
about to commit robbery, and his intention in harbouring him must be to afford 
him facility for the commission of robbery. Of couise, if no robbery is committed, 
his harbouring would come to nothing, for the section does not punish two wicked 
men lor their wicked intentions. If there was an attempt, the case is, of course, 
different. But in this connexion the distinction between a meie preparation and 
an attempt has to be kept in view (§ 970). 


2383. Then again the facility offered may not have actually facilitated 
the commission of the crime owing to unforeseen circumstances, but it must be 
such as would under ordinary circumstances facilitate its commission. The 
facility here spoken of must be some direct aid in the direction of the crime. A 
person who feeds a hungry tramp, whom he believes to be a notorious footpad, 
may facilitate the commission of the crime which he afterwards commits, but, it is 
neither harbouring, nor is the harbouring with the intention of facilitating his 
crime, nor indeed, can it be said to facilitate it. But the providing of food and 
shelter to a person about to commit robbery, would be such an offence. go if he 
is provided with a horse to ride, or a weapon to rob with, or, indeed, any assistance 
which makes the commission of the offence easier for that help—it is sufficient. 
But the robber must be then about to commit the offence. This means that the 
robbery must have been already planned and be imminent. The fact that one 
provides a robber shelter to study the situation, which he avails himself of some¬ 
time afterwards, would not condemn the former to the penalties of this section. 
The time between the accused’s act and the deed must be such as to lead the 
Court to a reasonable inference that the harbouring and the robbery were both a 
part of the same plan. For, the harbourei* is, in such a case, fully an abettor 
though he is punishable under this section as an independent offender. The same 
remarks apply to the harbouring of persons who have recently committed robbery. 
This is the case of subsequent abetment, or to use the term of English Law, 
accession after the fact (§ 945). In either case the requirements of this section are 
mutatis mutandis the same. In the one case there is facility given to commit the 
offence. In the other case there is facility given to escape apprehension.,. 

216-B. In sections 212, 216 and 216-A, the word “ harbour ’’ Includes 

“ har the su PP*y in £ a P ers °n with shelter, food, drink, 
hour ’"in sections 212, money, clothes, arms, ammunition or means of convey- 
216 and 216-A. ance, or the assisting a person in any way to evade 

apprehension. 


(1) Sakharam , (1895) J3. U. C. 775 (no facts reported). 
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2384. Analogous Law.—This section is merely explanatory of ss. 212, 
216 and 216-A which refer to the harbouring of offenders. It Was added by the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act f 1894 1 to define the sense of “ harbour " as used 
in those sections. The definition is in accordance with English Law under which 
an accessory after the fact is defined to be one who, knowing a felony to have 
been committed by another, receives, relieves, comforts or assists the felon. 2 
A person who assists another with food, drink, shelter, money, clothes, arms, 
ammunition or means of conveyance may harbour a person within the meaning of 
sections 212, 216 and 216-A, but such harbouring is not an offence, unless it is 
accompanied by criminal knowledge and intention. In such a case, even assist¬ 
ing a person would be harbouring him. For example, the harbouring spoken 
of in section 216-A, may be with the intention of facilitating the commission of 
an offence, in which case assisting one to evade apprehension is not necessary. 
Where, however, any assistance is rendered after the commission of an offence, 
it must have been to enable the offender to evade his apprehension. Such assist¬ 
ance may consist of any act done, or omitted to be done, which has for its object 
the protection of the offender from apprehension. 


2385. According to Blair, J., the words “ or assisting a person in any way 

Meaning of “ in to evac * e a PP r ehension ” must be meant to point to some 
any way.*’ method ejusdem generis with those that have been specified 

in the section. So where the police, being informed that a 
dacoit by name Subba had visited the accused and others, and was at that 
moment in their company, proceeded to arrest him. At that time Subba, the 
accused and others were sitting near a well. They saw the police approach where¬ 
upon Subba withdrew and hid himself in an adjoining sugarcane field. The 
police inquired from the accused as to who the man was who had just left them, and 
he swore that it was not Subba, who was, however, afterwards arrested in the field. 
The accused was prosecuted for harbouring a dacoit under section 216 of the Code, 
and the question was whether the false statement made by the accused, consti¬ 
tuted such assistance as is here defined. But Blair, J., having read the w'ords 
ejusdem generis held that it did not. 3 


2386. It is submitted that this view’ is unsound and has been dissented 
from in Calcutta, where the words have been held to be words of general enlarge¬ 
ment and should not be read ejusdem generis with supplies of food or of other 
necessary articles. In this case the offender lived with his undivided brother. The 
police ordered the accused to produce him for which he went inside, soon after¬ 
wards returning with the officer's son, whom he said he had mistaken for his 
brother. The Police searched the house and found the offender concealed therein.. 
He was held rightly convicted of this offence. 4 The same view was taken in 
another case, where the accused had warned a proclaimed offender of the approach 
of the police and had done his best to assist him to make good his escape. 5 

217. Whoever, being a public servant, knowingly disobeys any 

direction of the law as to the way in which he is to 
Public servant dis- conduct himself as such public servant, intending 
. dlrectlon of therebv to save, or knowing it to be likely that he will 

person from punish thereby save, any person from legal punishment, or 
ment or property from subject him to a less punishment than that to which 
forfeiture. he is liable, or with intent to save, or knowing that he 

is likely thereby to save any property from forfeiture 
or any charge to which it is liable by law, shall be punished with 

(1) Act III of 1894, s. 8. contra in Tara Singh, 7 L. 30. 

(2) 1 Hale P. C. 618; 4 Black., 37. . (4) Much* Mian, 21 C. W. N 1062 ■ 40 , 

(3) Husain Ftuksh, 25 A. 264 ; contra in I. C. 731 

Muchi Mian, 21 C. \V. N. 1062, 40 I. C. 731 ; (5 Akhar Ali 72 I C 949 Jf ‘ r: 

Balkaran Singh, 89 I C. 152, (1925) O. 423; 
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imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to two 
years, or with fine, or with both. 

9 

[Public servant —s. 21.j 

2387. Analogous Law.—This section belongs to the class of offences deal- 
i g with the duty of public servants towards the public. As such, this and the 

next three sections should have formed part of Chapter IX, for they relate to 
Offences by public servants. All the four sections (ss. 217-220) refer ' to dis¬ 
obedience by public servants, its nature determining the applicability of the 
several sections. This section deals with official partiality, involving disobedience 
of any direction of law. The next section punishes the incorrect preparation of 
record, while sections 219 and 220 deal with judicial vagaries, resulting in the 
passing of illegal orders or making illegal commitments. 

2388. Procedure and Practice.—In a case falling under section 197 of 
the Procedure Code, no prosecution can be instituted under this section without 
sanction, as thereby provided. An offence under this section is non-cognizable, 
and summons should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable, but not 
compoundable, and is triable by a Presidency Magistrate, or a Magistrate of the 
first or second class. 

2389. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— . 

(1) That the accused is a public servant. 

> (2) That there was a direction of law as to the way in which he was to 

conduct himself. 

(3) That he disobeyed that direction of law. • 

(4) That he disobeyed it knowingly. ' - 

(5) That such disobedience was in the conduct of himself - as such public 

• servant. - 

(6) That he did so intending thereby to save or knowing to be likely that 

he would thereby (a) save any person from legal punishment, or ( b ) sub¬ 
ject him to less punishment than what he is legally liable, or (c) save any 
property from forfeiture, or (d) any charge to which it is liable by law. 

2390. Charge.—The accused has a right to know exactly the direction of 
law for the violation of which he is charg d. It should, therefore, be distinctly 
set out in the charge, 1 which should run thus :— 

“ I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.) hereby charge you (name of. accused) as 
follows:— ' 

“That on or about the-day of—-at-you were a public servant, and, as 

such, you then knowingly disobeyed the direction of the law as to the way in which you 

were to conduct yourself as such public servant, to wit-( here specify the direction of law 

disobeyed) intending thereby to save——(or, knowing it to be likely that you will thereby 
save) from legal punishment [ (or subject him to a less punishment than that to which 
he was liable) or (in the case of property, add) with intent to save or knowing that you were 

likely thereby to save some property, to wit-from forfeiture (or any charge to which it 

is liable by law) ], and that you thereby committed an offence punishable under section 217 
of the Indian Penal Code and within my cognizance. 

“And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge.” 

2391. Principle.—Public servants are, in the discharge of their official 
duties, entrusted with large powers which they are enjoined to exercise 
in a cenain way and subject to certain rules. So long as the exercise 
of those powers are within those limits, the public servant is out of 
the reach of criminal law. But the moment he transgresses them, his 
action becomes illegal, and it may then be a question whether it is so on purpose 
or through ignorance. In the former case if it is due to a mere official perversity 
unconnected with favouritism or partiality, he may yet escape clutches of criminal 
law, however illegal his action might be. But if that perversity was on purpose, 
and the purpose was to save some one from legal punishment or any property from 
forfeiture or charge, then the public servant has subordinated his public office to 
a private end, and as such, he is liable under this section. Of course, his act may 
not be the outcome of corruption or malice, but may even be due to benevolence. 


(1) Baban Khan, 2 B. 142. 
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but that makes no difference, for law expects every public servant to do his duty, 
and while it condones many irregularities and even some illegalities, it cannot 
uphold unrighteous act in defiance of the law. 

V 

2392. Meaning of Words.—“ Disobeys any direction of law.” The direction 
of law here means express provision of law 1 or of rules or regulations having the 
force of law. 2 “ Intending thereby to save ”: That intention need not be corrupt 
or malicious. It may arise from a mistaken belief as to that person’s liability to 
“legal punishment.” " Save any person from legal punishment”: Legal punish¬ 
ment here means a judicial sentence, and not merely a departmental punishment. 3 
“Or any charge to which it is liable by law”: The charge includes a mortgage, 
as well as a charge properly so called. 

2393. Intentional Disobedience by Public Servant. —This section 
punishes a wilful and intentional disobedience of a direction of law, when the 
disobedience was wilful and was intended to screen a person from legal punishment, 
or some property from forfeiture or a charge to which it was liable. In the first 
place, disobedience must be " knowingly ” which excludes all cases of ignorance or 
mistake. 1 hen there must have been disobedience of any direction of law, and it 
must prescribe the way in which the public servant was to conduct himself. The 
direction of law must, obviously, be an express direction, and not merely one which 
imposes the more general obligation on every subject, not to stifle a criminal charge. 
Such a direction is to be found in sections 44 and 45 of the Procedure Code. 4 

2394. By " law ” is here meant positive or statute law or some rules or 
regulations which are declared by or under statute to have the force of law. 5 
Where such law creates an obligation, it must be strictly construed. For instance, 
section 45 of the Procedure Code creates a legal obligation upon village account¬ 
ants and those engaged in the collection of the public revenue, to supply to the- 
police certa:n information relating to the commission of certain offences including 
theft. ^ Therefore, the accused who was merely a village accountant and village- 
munsiff s peon, could not be convicted under this section for hushing up a case of 
theft committed in thtir village.® 

2395. The direction must then not only be express and positive, but it 
must also be one which applies to a person in connection with the act, the legality 
of which is questioned. His disobedience must then be directed to a certain 
purpose—that purpose being to save a person from legal punishment or a property- 
from forfeiture or a charge. If that was his intention the offence is complete, and 
it is not then further necessary to show that in point of fact the person so intended 
to be saved had committed an offence, or was justly liable to legal punishment. It 
is immaterial for the purpose of this section, that the intention which he had for 
saving a person from legal punishment, was founded upon a mistaken belief as to 
that person's liability to punishment. 7 

2396. So where the accused, a police-officer in charge of a police-station, 
induced the complainant who had come to report against one Adhari of cutting off 
hi> ear, to compromise the case, and the complainant having died of the injuries , 
so received, the police-officer was prosecuted both under this and the next section 
in that he had failed to take down the complaint and had compromised the case. 
Adhari was also committed for the murder of the complainant, but he was acquit¬ 
ted, and the accused thereupon contended that, after Adhari's acquittal, it was 
not possible to say that he had saved him from legal punishment, but it was held 
that that fact was immaterial so long as the intention was clear, and as theie was 


(M Ram ini hi Nayar, 1 M. 266 (267). 

(2) Ram Prasad, (1902) A. W. N. 16. 

(3) Per Pontifex, ]., in Jungle Lall, 19 W. 
R. 40 (41); Naranhai, 15 Bom. L. R 578. 

(4) Cr. P. C., 1898; ss. 89 and 90 of Cr. Pi 
C.. 1882. 


/5) Ram Prasad, (1902) A. W. N. 16. 

(6) R am ini hi ^ 1 M. 266. But a village 

accountant is now liable under s. 45 (1), Cr 
p. c., 1898. v 1 

(7) Per Jackson. J., in Amiruddeen, 3C. 412, 
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this evidence against him, his conviction was upheld. 1 The same view had been 

previously taken in another case of the same Court 2 in which it was laid down 

that in such case the real issue to be tried is not whether such alleged offenders 

were in fact guilty or not, but merely the belief and intention of the prisoner in 
respect of their guilt. 3 

« • J \ : ' “ * / » 

2397. The intention of the accused at the time of the disobedience is 

Intention Material. mateiial. It must be to save a person from legal punish¬ 
ment, or a property front forfeiture or charge. Where the 
intention was neither, the accused could not be convicted under this section. The 
preparation of a false diary by a police-officer investigating into a case suppressing 
therefrom facts unfavourable to the accused, is an example of an intentional 
disobedience, intended to save a person from legal punishment. 4 But his tying 
up a number of persons apprehended at night time, on suspicion that 
they had committed culpable homicide, and keeping them in the village in 
which they had been arrested, instead of at once taking them to the nearest 
police-station, the object being to wait until it is more convenient to start, 
would be a disobedience shorn of the intention required to make it criminal 
under this section. 5 Such was held to be the case of an old and illiterate 
Police Patel who, on receiving a complaint of rape against two persons, made some 
investigation, arrested the accused and sent them off to the Police Station 
House, but on the way the relatives of the girl came to a settlement with the 
accused, and requested the Patel to drop the proceedings whereupon he tore up 
the Panchnama. It was held that the Patel had not torn up the Panchnama with 
any intention of saving any person from legal punishment* 

2398. The words “ to save any property from forfeiture or any charge ” 
are sufficiently wide to embrace the case of a police constable who retains for him¬ 
self a piece of gold found in the course of a search, and fails to report it to his 
superior officers. 7 

218. Whoever, being a public servant, and being as such public 

Public servant fram- serv ant, charged with the preparation of any record 
ing incorrect record or or other writing, frames that record or writing in a 
writing with intent to manner which he knows to be incorrect, with intent to 
save person from cause, or knowing it to be likely that he will thereby 

erty S tom n f or f°e r iture OP " cause - loss or in i ur > to the public or to any person, or 

with intent thereby to save, or knowing it to be likely 

that he will thereby save, any person from legal punishment, or with 
intent to save, or knowing that he is likely thereby to save, any prop¬ 
erty from forfeiture or other charge to which it is liable by law, shall 
be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to three years, or with fine, or with both. 


2399. Analogous' Law.—This section punishes the intentional prepara¬ 
tion of a false record—the intention being to cause loss or injury to any person 
or the public. 

2400. Procedure and Practice.—In cases falling under section 197 of 
the Procedure Code, no prosecution can be instituted under this section without 
sanction as therein provided. This offence is non-cognizable but warrant should 
ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not compoundable, and is 
exclusively triable by the Court of Session. 

(1 ) Amirudde.cn, 3C. 412, distinguishing Hurdut Surma, 8 W. R. 68. 

] oynarain, 20 W. R. 60. (4) Hurdut Surma, 8 W. R 68. 

(2) Hurdut Surma, 8 W. R. 68, the facts of ;5) Ootum Chand, (1871) P. R. No. 18. 

which were the same as of Amirudden, (6) Naranbai , 15 Bom. L. R. 578,20 I. C. 

3C. 412. 601. 

(3) Per Seton-Karr and Macpherson, JJ., in (7) Dasappa, 29 C. (M.) 85. 
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2401. Proof.—The points requiring proof are : 


(1) That the accused framed a record or writing. 

(2) That he framed it incorrectly. 

(3) That he was then a public servant. 

(4) And as such he was charged with its preparation. 

(5) That in framing an incorrect record, the accused intended— 

(а) to cause loss or injury to any person or the public, or that he knew <tnrh 

loss or injury to be likely, or 

(б) he intended to save or knew that it was likely to save some person from 
. T legal punishment, or 

( c) any property from forfeiture or charge. 


2402. Charge.—The word " charged ” in this section is not restricted to 
the narrow meaning of “ enjoined by a special provision of law." 1 It is not 
therefore, necessary to particularize the law under which the public servant was 
enjoined the duty of preparing the record. The charge should run thus :_ 


"/ {name and office of Magistrate, etc.) hereby charge you {name of accused) as 

follows:— ' 


"That on or about the-day of-you-being then a public servant and 

being as such charged with the preparation of a record to wit- -{or a writing to 

——) framed the said record {or writing) in a manner which you knew to be incor¬ 
rect, in that it contained an incorrect statement, to wit- {here specify the incorrect. 

statement) and which you made with intent to cause, {or knowing it to be likely that vou 

will thereby cause) loss {or injury) to the public [ {or to any person to wit_) or with 

intent thereby to save, or knowing it to be likely that you will thereby save any person from 
legal punishmeht, or with intent to save or knowing that you are thereby likely to save 

any property, to wit-from forfeiture to which it was liable by order of the Court in 

Case No.--of- {or ether charge to which it was liable by law that is to sav_ 

[mention why it was so liable)], and that you thereby committed an offence punishable 
Session 8 *^* 00 218 of the Indian Penal Code, and within the cognizance of the Court of 

" And I hereby direct that you be tried by the said Court on the said charge." 

•—The section deals with the intentional falsification of 
an official record by a public servant with the object of saving or injuring any 
person or property. The Court presumes that all judicial and official acts are 
regularly performed, and it is in the highest degree necessary that this presump¬ 
tion attaching to public records, should be in consonance with fact. Their cor- 

in two ways, by legal sanction and departmental 
punishment. The intervention of the former becomes only necessary when the 
incorrectness is intended to cause loss or injury to some member of the 
public or the public generally. Without such intention criminal law is not con¬ 
cerned with the punishment of official misconduct. 

2404. Meaning of Words.— 1 " Record or other writing” : A paysheet 
drawn in the Railway office to show the sums due to coolies is such a record. 2 


2405. Falsification of Record.— Public servants amenable to this section 
are only those who are " charged ” with the preparation of any record or writing’ 
Mich persons need not necessarily be enjoined to prepare it by a special provision 
of law. 3 Nor should the duty be within the ordinary legitimate scope of their 
duty. But all the same, it must have been their duty to prepare it. Persons who 
are mere custodians of public records are not charged with their preparation so 
that a falsification by them cannot be punished under this section. So where’the 
record-keeper of a Municipality was called upon to produce a certain document 
placed in his custody, and finding it missing, he fabricated another, and produced 
it as the genuine document in Court, his offence was held not to fall under this 
section as he was only the custodian of the record which it was not his duty to 
prepare, and the fabrication was not intended to cause loss or injury but only to 
screen himself from punishment. It was, however, held that such a case might be 
conceivably met by section 192. 4 The same view was taken in Madras in the case 



(3) Deodhar Singh, 27 C. 144 
Mai v. Abdul Haq, (1930) L. 159. 

(4) Mazhar Hussain, 5 A. 372. 


A lathi* 
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of a Village Munsiff who had submitted a false calendar in which he purported to 
have convicted certain persons of theft. 1 

2406. The fact that one public servant assists another in the preparation 
of a record, does not necessarily make him liable if he makes it falsely, though in 
such a case, he may be held liable fox abetment of the other, if it was the latter's 
duty to prepare it. And in such a case the former may be held guilty of abetment, 
though the latter may be wholly innocent of the offence. 2 The mere preparation 
of a false record is not then an offence punishable under this section. To be 
punishable it must not only be false but so made with the intention of causing 
gain or loss to the public, or any person, or save any property from forfeiture or 
other charge. So where a Police Inspector was chare ed with having falsely entered 
in his diary that certain cartmen told him that “ they were not beaten by dacoits,” 
it was held that this was not of itself sufficient for a conviction under this section ; ‘ 
but where, without endeavouring to inquire into the truth of the entry in his 
diary, he destroyed certain records which falsified it, and substituted fresh note 
books, his bona fides were open to question and he must be deemed to have framed 
an incorrect public record intentionally. 3 

2407. It is not necessary that the incorrect document should be submitted 
to another person, or be otherwise used by the writer. The requirements of the 
section are satisfied as soon as the document is shown to have been prepared by a 
public servant charged with its preparation, in a manner which he knows to be 
incorrect, and with the knowledge that he is thereby likely to cause loss to the 
public. 4 * If after such preparation he uses that document, he may be guilty of 
another offence, but the fact that he used it for a certain purpose and failed, does 
not make his offence under this section any the less complete. If, for example, 
he first prepared a false statement and then used it to procure credit for payment 
of more than, to his own knowledge, is due to him, all the attempts to cheat in its 
simple® or aggravated form, 6 would be present; but it does not follow that, 
because there was not a complete attempt to cheat, there was no complete offence 
under this section. 7 


2408. Remote Injury.—The loss or injury intended must,, however, be 
caused by the document itself or by some transaction with which it is essentially 
connected. The loss must so naturally flow from the record, that the Court may 
justifiably infer that it was the cause of its falsification. As was remarked by 
West and Nanabhai, JJ., the accused must not be convicted on a remote and 
speculative chain of possibilities, otherwise the most innocent acts might, by the 
exercise of a little ingenuity, be perverted into initial steps of great crimes.® So 
where the only evidence adduced against the accused was that he had prepared 
false work bills in which he had transposed some men’s work from certain days to 
other days, it was held that though the record was incorrect, it was not by itself 
sufficient to convict him under this section for after the falsification, the question 
of criminal intention still remained, and it could not be presumed from the mere 
fact that in some conceivable contingencies, the error might be used along with 
other circumstances, to the detriment of the public. 9 So where a chowkidar was 
charged under this section, with having made a false entry in a chowkidary attend¬ 
ance book, with a view to support a charge which was made against a Sub- 
Inspector, o f having made a false report regarding the length of absence from duty 
of another chowkidar, and thereby to cause loss or injury to the Sub-Inspector, it 
was held that the intention was too remote to fall within this section. 10 


(1) Chinnakannu, (1899) 1 Weir 197. 

(2) S. 110; Brij Mohan Lai, 7 N. W. J\ 
H. C. R. 134. 

(3) Ramaswamv, (1911) 2 M. W. N. 44, 
11 I. C. 799. 

(4) Megraj, (188i) P. R. No. 13. 

(5! S. 417.' 


(6) S. 418. 

(7) Megraj , 1881 P. R. No. 13. . , 

(8'/ Raw Chandra, (1884) B. U. C. 201 

( 202 ). 

(9) lb., p. 202. 

(10) Juvglc Lall, 19 W. R. 40. 
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2409. But, so far as regards the injury to the public, there is scarcely 
any standard by which its remoteness can be judged. For example, take the case 
of the Police Officer in charge of a station-house, who falsifies a first information 
of a heinous crime, such as a dacoity, by recox ding it as a report of a common 
theft, his sole object being to keep the information of such a heinous crime from 
his superior officer, the Police Superintendent. That the falsification of such a 
record was injurious to the public cannot be denied; but, at the same time, it 
could not be predicated that the particular falsification had caused any such 
injury, or was proximately likely to cause it Still, the accused was convicted, 
because the concealment of such crimes was injurious to the public. 1 This case 
illustrates the difference between the intention and knowledge of likelihood as applied 
to such transactions. In the case last supposed, the intention of the accused was 
merely to present a clean record, but he knew that it was likely to cause injury to 
the public. But if suppose that in that case the accused had correctly taken down 
the facts as reported to him, but only registered it as a case of theft: instead of one 
of dacoity, then, there would probably have been no case for a conviction, for, the 
recording of a false opinion may be an error of judgment, but it does not amount 
to the preparation of a false record, which is the gist of the crime. 


2410. The distinction between a false statement of fact and an expression 
of incorrect opinion, is well marked and the section only deals with the former, and 
not with the latter. For, while people differ in theii honest convictions, there can 
be no room for difference, when the record is of a statement made, and which the 
public servant concerned is to faithfully and fully record. Here again, if the 
obligation be merely to record a memorandum of the statement made by another, 
it might be difficult to prove that it was in :onect, unless the record made is 
materially different to the statement made. This may be illustrated by comparing 
the provisions of sections 154 and 155 of the Procedure Code. In the case of an 
information relating to a cognizable case, it is the duty of the police-officer to take 
it down, to read it over to the informant, who is then required to subscribe to it. 
In the case of a report of a non-cognizable offent e, all that he is required to do is 

to enter the substance of such information. Butin either case, if the police-officer 

frames the first information in such a way as to save a person from legal punish¬ 
ment, he is equally guilty under this section. For instance, if the report was that 
A assaulted the complainant and the police-officer records it as an assault by B, or 
takes down the statements of witnesses examined by him so as to exonerate A, his 
offence would fall within this section, though his diary may be privileged. 2 So, 
a Kulkarni in Bombay, whose duty it was to submit a report of offences commit¬ 
ted in his village, was held to have brought himself within the terms of this section, 
by making first a report that one Barkia had committed an offence, and then sub¬ 
mitting another report which was untrue and was calculated to make the charge 
appear untrue. 3 


2411. 44 Any Person. ’’—The 


- j - -1 lit wui any icitllCU lO 111 

section need not necessarily be another person. For, it may well be the accused 
himself. So where a police-officer who had suppressed a document entrusted 
to him to forward to his superior officer, made a false entry in his official 
diary that the document had been so forwarded, intending that, if he were 
prosecuted under the Police Act for suppressing the document, he could use 
such entry as evidence on his behalf that he had so forwarded the document 
it was erroneously held that the offence of the accused did not fall within thk 
section, inasmuch as the false entry was made not to shield another but himsell 
from punishment * No reason was given for maintaining this view which is 
clearly u ntenable, a nd it was afterwards overruled by the Court which observed 

i 1 \ \/1 1 £ h /limit ./ (' I. I y r ~ . — „ ” —“ • — — 


>1) Muhammad Shah Khan, 20 A. 307 
\f) Cf. beodhar Singh, 27 C. 144. 

(3) Scntble in Malhar Ramchandra, 7 11 H. 
K. M The case was remanded for a fresh 
4(1 ls,on » t ^ le Court only having held that the 
49 
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that there was no justification for reading the word " other ” between " any 
person in the section. 1 The word “ person ” is used in its generic sense as 
meaning not only an individual, but also a juridical personage, such as a corpo¬ 
ration, company or Government. 2 So the preparation of a false travelling 
allowance bill by a public servant, would thus amount to an offence, because, 
the loss thereby intended is to the Government. 3 


2412. Injury Immaterial.— It is not necessary that the falsification 
should in fact cause loss or injury. As remarked before, the offence is. com¬ 
plete the moment the falsification is made. Other things may rest in intention, 
but so long as they are, there the offence is complete. So again, in the case of 
saving a person from legal punishment, it is not necessary that the person intended 
to be so saved should be in fact guilty, though it is necessarily material and 
essential that the accused must then believe or have reason to believe him, to 
be guilty. 4 It is only then that he can be said to save any person from legal 
punishment. If, therefore, his intention was not save but to incriminate him, he 
could not be convicted under this section whatever other offence he may then be 
guilty of. Such was the case of a cattlepound moharrir who having sold a mare 
to the complainant, made a false entry to extort from him a bribe. 5 


2413. Intention to Save from Legal Punishment. —The intention, 
again, must be to save a person from legal punishment, which again postulates 
a belief on the part of the accused, that the person saved was so liable, and that 
his record will have the effect of saving him therefrom. As observed under the 
last section, the term “ legal punishment ” means only a judicial sentence, as 
distinguished from a mere departmental punishment. 6 If that was the only 
risk a person was likely to run, it could not be said that in framing a false 
record the intention of the accused was to save him from legal punishment. 
Of course in such a case other considerations may arise, for, the section is not 
confined only to the saving of persons from legal punishment and the misconduct 
of the accused may be injurious to the public, or again, it may save any property 
from forfeiture, or a legal charge. If, for instance, a person described a certain 
property liable to forfeiture as “ancestral ” of the condemned convict, whereas it was 
self-acquired, it might be inferred that the object was to save it from seizure in 
execution of the sentence. So where it is liable to any other charge, the offence 
may be complete if the falsification is known to be likely to exonerate it. An 
attachment of property by an execution-creditor may be said to create a ^chaige 11 
within the meaning of this section, though, of course, it does not create any charge 
within the sense now assigned to that term. 7 If therefore a bailiff falsely reports 
that the property so attached was non-existent, he would be guilty of an offence 
under this section. 


219. Whoever, being a public servant, corruptly or maliciously 

makes or pronounces in any stage of a judicial 
proceeding, any report, order, verdict or decision 
which he knows to be contrary to lave, shall be pun¬ 
ished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to seven years, or with fine, 
or with both. 

[ Public servant —s. 21. Judicial proceedings —s. 193.] 

2414. Analogous Law.—This and the next section deal with two aspects 
of the same crime, they both relate to corrupt or malicious exercise of the power in 


« 

Public servant in 
judicial proceeding 

corruptly making 

report, etc., contrary 
to law . 


(1) S. 11. 

(2 ) 'Per Edge. C.J. & Blair, J., in Kami 
Kishore, 19 A. 305 ; Giridhari Lai, 8 A. 653 ; 
Muhammad Shah Khav, 20 A. 307. . 

(3) CL Raw.chandra, (18841 B. t\ C 201, 

(4) Hur.but Surma, 8 \V. R. 68 ; Amir- 

uddin, 3 C. 412 ; followed in Krishnaji, (1888) 


B. l T . C. 405; Mali Raw, 86 L C. 661, (1925) 
L. 461. 

(5) Krishna it, (1888) B. U. C. 405. . 

(6) Jungle tall, 19 W. R. 40. 

(7) See the subjects discussed in Gogr’s 
Law of Transfer (5th Ed.), pp. 593-595 

933-935. 
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the one case ending in any report, order, verdict or decision, the other, in an order 

for commitment or confinement. Indeed, as such, this section really embraces all 

the cases that could arise under the next section, for the word “ order" is 

comprehensive enough to include such cases as have been expressly provided for 

under the next section. But, there is this difference between them, that while 

this section relate only to a judicial proceeding, the next section is more general 

as tegards the persons subject to it, though it is more limited as regards the 
iniquities thereby made punishable. 

2415. Procedure and Practice.— A case falling under section 197 of 

the Code of Criminal Procedure would require sanction, otherwise no sanction is 

necessary. The offence is non-cognizable, but warrant should ordinarily issue in 

the first instance. It is bailable, but not compoundable and is exclusively triable 
by the Court of Session. 7 


2416. Proof.— The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) I hat the accused was a public servant. 

(2) That he was in any stage of a judicial proceeding. 

I!* a k as * s “ ch ' he made an y report, order, verdict or decision. 

(4) That he did so corruptly or maliciously. 

or decision was contrary to law 

(6) lhat the accused was then aware of it. 

. * • . , 1 his and the next section deal with judicial and 

executive vagaries in which the public servant prostitutes his office to private 

spite or gam. The essence ot the crime is not that the order is illegal, but that 

it was made “ corruptly or maliciously.” But the fact that it was so made is not 

alone sufficient, for in the one case, the accused may be guilty of receiving a bribe 

and in the other case malice is immaterial if his order is right His order must 

then have been made not only corruptly or maliciously but it must be also 
illegal—and he must he aware of it. ’ Ubl DR also 

2418 Meaning of “Corruptly” and “ Maliciously ”_The word 

corruptly is easily understood. It means an order induced by illegal gratffica 

hon But the word “ maliciously ” has to be defined, for it has nowhfre been 

explained in the Code, rhe term, however, is of common application in Criminal 

Law and means a wrongful act done intentionally without just cause or excuse 1 

So the term is used in the case of “ malicious prosecution.” It does not mean in 

law, as does in common parlance, any spite or ill-will against a person 411 it 

an T lIle gal act done perversely, and to the knowledge of the accused 

infpnf e f, a e ’. I’’ Sald ; “ Mallce ln lts legal sense denotes a wrongful act done 
m tenti° na lly without J us t ca u se or excuse.” 2 “The legal imnort nf thief 

said Best, J„ "differs from its acceptation in ordinary conversation It is not as in 

ordinary speech, only an expression of hatred and ill-will to an individual hm 

means any wicked or mischievous intention of the mind Tims in thp rr inU t 

murder, which is always stated in the indictment toTe^'committed wffh malice 
aforethought, it is not necessary in support of such indictment to show that the 
prisoner had any enmity to the deceased ; nor would proof of absence of ill-will 
urmsh the accused with any defence when it is proved that the act of kUHno 
intentional and done without any justifiable cause ” 3 " He that dnft ^ a ? 

act vo iuntar ?y> doth u malice y epense/ „ .. j have a^ayfthought ” s^ 

knows will injure another in person or property.” 3 * at whlch he 

2419. In a case, the prisoner with the intention of nncinn + 
having a theatre, put out the gas on a staircase and placed a^iro^hnra pCrS ° n 
doorway, in consequence of which several persons were iniured Tt ‘ a 

he was rightly convicted of unlawfully and maliciously inflicting grievous hurt 

(1) Bmmage v. Prosser, 4 R. & C. 247 (255). (A\ p PV JT,T ~ T ~7- 

(2) Macphrrsoii v. Daniells, 10 B. & C. 27 9 ; 174 ' ,n Mowbridge, Kelvn 

Piare Lai, 15 A. L I 100 ‘in t p ~ ' ' 

(3) Harvey, 2 B. & C. 268. Wavd, 41 L. J. M. C. 69. 
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upon two of the crowd who had been so injured. " He acted/' said Lord 
Coleridge, C.J., / unlawfully and maliciously, not that he had any personal malice 
against the particular individuals injured, but in the sense of doing an unlawful 
act calculated to injury, and by which others were in fact injured." 1 To which 
Stephen, J., added: “ If the prisoner did that which he did as a mere piece of 
foolish mischief unlawfully and without excuse, he did it ‘ wilfully/ that is 
* maliciously ’ within the meaning of the Statute." 2 Accordingly, the word 
“ maliciously " when applied to the doing of an illegal act means nothing more 
than that it was done wilfully or intentionally. 

2420. This is the sense in which the term has been understood by the 
Bombay High Court 3 who said : “ Given the unlawful character of the confine¬ 
ment, it would be for the defendant to prove the justification or excuse ; and 
failing that, the law would imply that he had acted maliciously or with criminal 
intent, so that whether his purse or his liberty were in peril, unless the defendant 
could establish, as a matter of fact, reasonable and probable cause, he would stand 
condemned as a matter of law of an illegal confinement. Mr. Murphy has ruled 
that the penal enactment under consideration 4 contemplates some wilful excess 
of authority ; in other words, a guilty knowledge superadded to an illegal act; and 
in coming to this conclusion we think that he has rightly interpreted the intention 
of the Legislature ; 5 whether or no thac knowledge exists, must be inferred 
from the circumstances of each case. It is a question of fact, and not of law. 6 
Malice must then be proved—it cannot be presumed. 7 

220. Whoever being in any office which gives him legal authority 

Commitment for to commit persons for trial or to confinement, or to 
trial or confinement by ^ ee P persons in confinement, corruptly or maliciously 
person having author- commits any person for trial or confinement, or keeps 
ity who knows that any person in confinement, in the exercise of that 

to law actlng contrar y authority, knowing that in so doing he is acting con¬ 
trary to law, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to seven years, or with 
fine, or with both. 

2421. Analogous Law. —This section is really a continuation of the last 
and refers to the same wilful excess of authority, though it is more general in its 
applicability to any person in lawful authority, whether he is or is not a judicial 
officer. His liability is, however, more limited, for it does not extend to any 
" report, order, verdict or decision ” but is confined only to an illegal commitment 
and confinement. It would have unduly strained the legitimate exercise of dis¬ 
cretionary powers, necessarily vested in executive officers, if they were exposed to 
the same risk of a criminal prosecution as judicial officers whose duties and 
responsibilities are different. 

2422. Procedure and Practice.— In cases to which section 197 of the 
Procedure Code applies, no prosecution can be instituted under this section, 
without the previous sanction of Government as therein required. The offence is, 
therefore, non-cognizable, but warrant should ordinarily issue in the first instance. 

It is bailable, but not compoundable, and is exclusively triable by the Court of 
Session. 

2423. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused held some office. 

(2) That as such, he had legal authority to (a) keep persons in confinement, ( b) to 

commit persons to confinement, or (c) to commit persons for trial. 

(1) Martin , 8 Q. b/ d. 54. To the same (4) S. 220. 

effect, per Brown, L. J., in Mogul Co. v. (5) Per Lloyd & Kemball, JJ., in Narayan 
Mcgregor, 58 L. J. Q. B. 477 ; per Lord Black- Babaji, 9 B. H. C. R. 346. 
burn in R: v. Pembleton, 43 L. J. M. C. 91 ; (6) Narayan Babaji, 9 B. H. C. R. 346. 

PiareLal, 15 A. L. J. 106. (7) lb. This is the difference between 

(2) 24 & 25 Viet., c. 97, s. 51. express and implied malice. The one must be 

(3) Narayan Babaji, 9 B. H. C. R. 346; proved as a matter of fact, the other may be 

followed in Amor sang Jetha, 10 B. 506. presumed and is a matter of legal inference. 
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(3) That he confined or committed a person as in (2) in exercise of such authority. 

(4) That he did so corruptly or maliciously. 

(5) That his act was contrary to law. 

(6) That he was then aware of it. 

2424. Principle.—This section is primarily intended to check executive 
abuses in illegally confining and committing innocent persons, who may have 
resisted their being made victims to their cupidity or oppression. It will be 
noticed that the language of this section, though in some respects similar to 
that of the last section, differs from it as regards the acts in respect of which a 
person in legal authority is liable to a criminal prosecution under this section. 
This is intentional and well justified (§ 2421). For the rest, the two sections 
have the same object in view, namely, suppression by punishment of abuse of 
authority. 

2425. Criminal Confinement.—The essential element of an offence under 
this section, consists in the malicious or corrupt intention of the official. There 
must be either corruption or malice, superadded to which there must be knowledge 
of the illegality of the confinement or commitment. Proof of an unlawful com¬ 
mitment to confinement will not of itself warrant the legal inference of malice. 1 
For, as has been before observed (§§ 2418-2420), malice in law implies knowledge 
of illegality, and there must be evidence not only that the act was illegal but 
that at that time known to be illegal to the accused, or as it is put in the section, 
" knowing that in so doing he was acting contrary to law.” If, therefore, the 
act itself was legal, there can then be no question of malice, for, whatever may 
have been the accused’s intention he could not then be punished for what was 
1 egal. 

2426. This section only applies to persons " in office ” and not to those 
who may otherwise possess legal authority to confine or commit for confinement. 
For instance, the Procedure Code has in certain cases conferred such power on 
private persons. 2 They do not thereby become amenable to the penalties of thig 
section if they abuse their power. 

2427. T1 le word “ commit ” here means making over to a Court for trial. 

I he Police possess such power, as also the power to keep in or commit persons to 
confinement. 


221. Whoever, being a public servant, legally bound as such public 

servant to apprehend or to keep in confinement any 
intentional omission person charged with or liable to be apprehended for 

part o P f"public servant an offence : intentionally omits to apprehend such 
bound to apprehend. person, or intentionally suffers such person to escape, 

or intentionally aids such person in escaping or 
attempting to escape from such confinement, shall be punished as follows, 
that is to say— 


with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend 
to seven years, w r ith or without fine, if the person in confinement, or who 
ought to have been apprehended, was charged with, or liable to be ap¬ 
prehended for, an offence punishable with death, or 


with imprisonment of either description for a term which may ex¬ 
tend to three years, with or without fine, if the person in confinement, or 
who ought to have been apprehended, was charged with, or liable to* be 
apprehended for, an offence punishable with transportation for life or im¬ 
prisonment for a term which may extend to ten years, or 


with imprisonment of either description for a term which mav ex- 
tend to two years, with or without fine, if the person in confinement or 
who ought to have been apprehended, was charged with, or liable to be 

(1) Amarsang Jet ha. 10 B. 506 ; Narayan 7w7lT 3 “ -- 

9 B H - C R ^46; Behary Siigk. (2) Ss. 59. 60, Cr. P. C. 
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apprehended for, an offence punishable with imprisonment for a term less 
than ten years. 

[Public servants. 21. Offences. 40. Legally bounds. 43 ] 

2428. Analogous Law.—This and the next two sections deal with the 
omission to apprehend, and negligent escape of offenders. This section refers to 
criminal omission to apprehend one so liable, the next section refers to the same 
omission in relation to a convicted person, while section 223 refers not to an omis¬ 
sion in apprehension, but to a negligent escape, while section 224 punishes the 
prisoner himself for escaping from custody All these offences have the same 
object in view, namely, the prevention of escape of an offender from justice. 

2429. Procedure and Practice—Previous sanction for a prosecution 
under this section is necessary in a case falling under section 197 of the Procedure 
Lmde. l he offence is non-cognizable, but warrant should ordinarily issue in the 
first instance. It is bailable but not compoundable, and if the offence charged 
with is a capital offence, the accused is exclusively triable by the Court of Session ; 
it it is punishable with transportation for life or imprisonment for ten years—then 
it is triable by the Court of Session, Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the 

hrst class m any other case, the accused may be tried by a Presidency Magistrate 
or a Magistrate of the first or second class. 


2430. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

W I? la J a P erson was charged with, or liable to be apprehended for an offence. 

( z ) i hat the accused was a public servant. 

(3) That as such he was legally bound to apprehend, or confine the persons 

as in (1). r 

(4) That accused (a) omitted to apprehend, or (b) suffered him to escape,or (c) aided 

him in escaping or attempting to escape. 

(5) That he did so intentionally. 

1 o which may be proved the following aggravating facts :— 

(6) That the person confined or to be apprehended was charged with or liable to be 

apprehended was an offence punishable— 

(а) with death ; or 

(б) with transportation for life or imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to ten years. 

2431. Charge. —The charge should run thus:— 

“ I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you ( name of accused) as follows:— 

"That you-on or about the-day of-at-, being- (state the office held) 

and as such a public servant legally bound to apprehend (or keep in confinement) one-- 

who was charged with an offence to wit- (or liable to be apprehended for an offence to 

Wlt -) intentionally omitted to apprehend him (or intentionally suffered him to escape, or 

mtentionaHy aided such person in escaping, or attempting to escape from such confinement) ; 
and that you thereby committed an offence punishable under section 221 of the Indian Penal 
Code, and within my cognizance (or the cognizance of the Court of Session). 

" And I hereby direct that you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge.” 

2432. Principle. —Three degrees of criminal liability are contemplated by 
this section, depending on the nature of the offence of the principal offender, 
as well as on the degree of the accused’s participation in the crime. The 
former alone are recognized as affecting the quantum of punishment, but it is 
evident that the latter are no less important in determining it. For, there is 
undoubtedly a marked difference between a mere omission and an* intentional aid, 
while the intermediate stage by sufferance is no less distinguishable from the other 
two. In any case, however, there must be intention, otherwise there is no offence, 
whether the escape be due to aid, sufferance or omission. 

2433. Intentionally Aiding, Suffering or Omitting to Apprehend or 
Escape. —This section applies to two classes of persons : (a) those who have yet 
to be arrested, and (b) those who have already been arrested. In the former case 
the section punishes for intentional omission to apprehend, in the latter case, the 
section applies when the accused intentionally suffers or aids him to escape. 
There can, of course, be no omission in the latter case, such omission as there may 
be being spoken of as “ suffering ” and which implies the idea of not opposing the 
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•escape and which may be due to carelessness or negligence, but not to consent. 
Where escape is by consent there is then aiding his escape. 

2434. In order to render the accused criminally liable whether for inten¬ 
tional omission, aid or sufferance, there must be in the first place the legal 
obligation to apprehend or confine another. When theie is no legal obligation, 
no omission can be criminal. The question whether a person was or was 
not under a legal obligation, depends upon the consideration of other laws 
which create and define such obligations. For instance, certain persons, including 
a village watchman, are required by the Procedure l ode to report to the police 
the commission of certain cognizable offences including murder. 1 Such persons 
are not then bound to apprehend such persons and their omission to apprehend 
them is not therefore punishable und r this section. 2 So while a private person 
may arrest any person who, in his view, commits a non-bailable and cognizable 
offence or who has been proclaimed as an offender, 3 it is a power which does not 
create any legal obligation, so that the omission to exercise it cannot be punished 
under this section. 

2435. As to what amounts to intentional omission, the question is one of 
fact, and depends upon the circumstances of each case. It has been held in the 
Punjab that, on a proper case being made out under this section, the accused should 
be punished under this section, though his offence may also fall under section 29 of 
the Police Act, 4 the provisions of which are more general, extending as they do to 
"'any violation of duty or wilful breach or neglect of any rule or regulation or 
lawful order made by competent authority.” Of course, if an act does not fall 
within the terms of this section then it will have to be dealt with under the 
Police Act. 


222. Whoever, being a public servant, legally bound as such public 


servant to aprehend or to keep in confinement any 
person under sentence of a Court of Justice for any 
offence, or lawfully committed to custody, intention¬ 
ally omits to apprehend such person, or intentionally 
suffers such person to escape, or intentionally aids 
such person in escaping or attempting to escape from 
such confinement, shall be punished as follows, that is to say :— 


Intentional omission 
to apprehend on the 
part of public servant 
bound to apprehend 
persons under sentence 
or lawfully committed. 


with transportation for life or with imprisonment of either descrip¬ 
tion for a term which may extend to fourteen years, with or without fine, 
if the person in confinement, or who ought to have been apprehended, is 
under sentence of death ; or 


with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to seven years, with or without fine, if the person in confinement, or 
who ought to have been apprehended is subject, by a sentence of a Court of 
Justice, or by virtue of a commutation of such sentence, to transportation 
for life or penal servitude for life, or to transportation or penal servitude or 
imprisonment for a term of ten years or upwards ; or 


with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to three years, or with fine, or with both, if the person in confine¬ 
ment, or who ought to have been apprehended, is subject, by a sentence of 
a Court of justice, to imprisonment for a term not extending to ten years, 
•or if the person was lawfully committed to custody. 


1 Court of Justice —s. 20. Public servant —s. 21. Offence —s. 40. 

Legally bound —S. 43. ] 


2436. Analogous Law.—This section was amended by the Indian Penal 
Code Amendments Act, 1870, 5 by the addition of the words “ or lawfully committed 


(1) S. 45, Cr. P. C. 

(2) Kallu. 3 A. 60 ; Bhag<van Din, (1929) A 935. 

(3) S. 59, Cr P. C. 


(4) Dooloo Mul v. Dewa Singh 

P R. No. 2. ' 

(5) Act XXVII of 1870. s. 8. 


(1868) 
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SSSK IL the 5 rs ! R aragr !P h ' an A d if the P erson was lawfully committed to 

custody 1 being then punishable under the last section. The latter "s however 

SedTa^) CC ° f thC amendment HaWe t0 the “hance,d punishment here 

thePrn 2 ctdl'r,? r T edUre . and Practice —In a case falling under section 197 of 

off.n " ; C ° de ’ w nCt u° n 15 necessar > 7 for a prosecution under this section. The 
offence is non-cogmzable, but warrant should ordinarily issue in the first instance 

transnorTntiou'f t0 a f pprehend an offender rindei the sentence of death or 

S' b S 1 ’ othcr 7 , f.’ ,s ^ a,lab [ e - In either case it is, however, non-compound- 
bv the Court re f g c rdS trial -, where the offence 13 non-bailable it is exclusively triable 

ol fheS“ ,s ° triab " by a Presidency »•«“>«*« 


2438, Proof.—The points requiring proof are : 

fl) That the accused was a public servant, 

J^^t, as such, he was legally bound, 

(3) To apprehend or keep in confinement, 

(4) 


(5) 


Some other person who was under sentence of a Court of Justice, or had been 

lawfully committed to custody. 

That that sentence was for some offence. 

That the accused omitted to apprehend him, or intentionally suffered him to 
x v • ^ SCa P e * ° r intentionally aided him in escaping, or attempting to escape. 2 

l o which may be added the following aggravating facts :— 

(7) That the person who ought to have been apprehended w as— 

(a) under sentence of death, or 

W under sentence of transportation for life or imprisonment for ten years. 

2439. Charge.—The charge should run thus :— 


, l ]^ nawc and °ff ice of Magistrate,etc.), hereby charge you (name of accused) as follows* - 

lha t you——on or about the - day of - were - (state the office) and as such a 

public servant legally bound to apprehend (or keep in confinement) one A B, a person under 

tlie sentence of-of the Court of-for the offence of-under section-of the Indian 

1 enal Code (or who had been lawfully committed to custody by-) intentionally omitted to 

a pprehend the same A B (or intentionally suffered the said A B to escape, or intentionally, 
aided fhe said A B in escaping or attempting to escape from such confinement), and that you. 
thereby committed an offence punishable under section 222 of the Indian Penal Code, and 
within my cognizance (or the cognizance of the Court of Session). 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge." 

2440. Principle.— This is only an aggravated form of the offence made 
punishable under the last section, the aggravation consisting in the fact that the 
person to be apprehended, had already been convicted or committed for an offence: 
otherwise the two sections are exactly identical. 

2441. Leaving out of consideration the common elements which this section 
presents with the last, the only points that call for notice here are (i) was the 
principal offender under the sentence of Court ? or (it) was he lawfully committed to 
custody ? If this is proved, the criminality of the accused then depends upon his- 
intentional omission, sufferance or aid in the other’s escape. It will be noted that 
the section enjoins on a public servant the duty to confine any person under the 
sentence of a Court. Such sentence may or may not be legal,' but his liability to 
confine him remains the same. Of course, his obligation rests on the sentence 
remaining unreversed. As soon as it is reversed or modified, he is then bound to 
shape his course accordingly. A jailor no less than a policeman would be guilty of 
wrongful confinement, if he detains a prisoner one moment after his sentence is 
reversed or has expired. He is then no longer under sentence of a Court. In the 
case of unconvicted offenders, law takes a still more lenient view of the keeper's 
responsibilities. For, they are only liable for suffering, or permitting the escape of 
a person wh o was la wfully co mmitted to custody. This does not mean that he 

(1) For the meaning of this phrase, see s. 223. (2) Maula Bahsh, 119 I. C. (L.) 762 
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incurs no liability whatever, for suffering a person not committed to custody to 
escape, for his liability under the last section still remains. In such cases, the 
questions that arise are— (a) was the person escaping liable to be apprehended for 
an offence ? (6) was he charged with an offence ? and (c) had he been lawfully 
committed into custody ■ The first two cases are punishable under the last section, 
while the last case is punishable under this section. 


223. Whoever, being a public servant legally bound as such public 
Escape from con- servant to keep in confinement any person charged 
finement or custody with or convicted of any offence or lawfully committed 
negligently suffered by to custody, negligently suffers such person to escape 
pu ic servant. from confinement, shall be punished with simple 

imprisonment for a term which may extend to two years, or with fine, or 
with both. 


Public servant s. 21. Offence— s. 40. Legally bound— S. 43 ] 

2442. Analogous Law.—This section like the last has been amended, and 
by the same Act, 1 the words added being the same. 


2443. Procedure and Practice.—In cases falling under section 197 of the 
Procedure Code, sanction is necessary for a prosecution under this section. The 
oflence is non-cognizable, but summons should ordinarily issue in the first instance. 
It is bailable, but not compoundable, and is triable by the Presidency Magistrate 
or a Magistrate of the first or second class. 


2444. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused was a public servant. 

(2) That as such he w'as legally bound to keep in confinement any person who was 

(a) charged with, or 

(b) convicted of any offence, or 

(c) who was lawfully committed to custody. 

(3) That he suffered such person to escape. 

(4) That the escape was due to his negligence. 

2445. Charge. —The charge should run thus :— 


"I (name and office of Magistrate, 

follows :— 


etc.), hereby charge you (name of accused ) as. 


as qnrh ^ ou , , on n ? r a ^ out the-day of-were- (state the office) and 

tL nffpn? b f ‘ C servant legally bound to keep in confinement one A B who was charged with 

LmSn * 7^“!? the Indian Penal Codc < 0 '- convicted of. or lawfully 

^.uTherehv f t y) a neg g n nt y Suffered the said A B to csca P e from confinement, and that 

and tted an offence punishable under section 223 of the Indian Penal Code, 

ana within my cognizance. 


"And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge." 

I: y u ^ 44 , 6 ‘ T rinci P le - -This section is supplementary to the last two sections, 
which deal with intentional omission, whereas this section deals only with negli- 

gence. Such a case may arise where a sentry kept to guard a prisoner, falls 

asleep and the prisoner escapes from his custody. This section only applies to 

persons arrested under a criminal process, those arrested under the civil process 
being punishable under s. 225-A. 2 J 


~ nflw I f ■ N f, gl, ^ ent Es , ca P e from Custody.-This section deals with negli- 
gently suffering the escape of a person : (a) lawfully committed to custody ( b) con- 

fined as charged with an offence; (c) confined as convicted of any offence 

espec alwTn ihe ^ Legi ? lature im P ! y b v this verbal variation 

‘ y , first . two cases - The case of a person convicted of an offence is 

h , ; n mple and presents no difficulty. But what did the Legislature mean 

P&l&v£gTS by W wh“he e wotds " S'SgSg, ^ 
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probably regarded from different points of view. 1 But a person charged with an 
offence is necessarily different from one lawfully committed to custody. The latter 
may be confined, and yet not charged with any offence, as, for instance, if he is 
committed under section 109 or 110 of the Procedure Code. 2 

2448. Again, the section is only confined to persons actually confined, and 
not to those who are still at large. And the liability attaches for negligently suffer¬ 
ing escape from confinement. Now a prisoner cannot be said to have escaped from 
confinement until he lias regained his liberty. The fact that the prisoner had 
escaped from one enclosure into another preliminary to escape, does not expose 
the jailor to the penalties of this section. So where the accused were keeping 
guard on certain cells in a jail where certain condemned prisoners were confined, 
and when they were relieved it transpired that the prisoners in their charge had 
escaped iron) their cells and were found crouching on their roofs where they were 
recaptured. It was held that, as the prisoners had not “ escaped ” within the 
meaning oi this section, the guard could not be convicted. 3 

2449. The word “ confinement ” does not, however, mean merely incar¬ 
ceration, or imprisonment within circumscribed limits. A prisoner on the march 
is as confined as one secured within the four walls of the prison-house. As much 
as has been before observed in sections 220-225, the Legislature appears to have 
used the words “ confinement ” and “ custody ” as co-extensive. 4 But, whether 
there is confinement or custody, the accused cannot be convicted under this 
section, unless it is shown that he was legally bound to confine the person, for 
whose escape he is held liable. 

2450. In order to create a legal obligation it is not enough that the 
accused should have been authorized to confine another. It is essential that such 
authorization should be legal. For example, a village policeman in the Bombay 
Presidency is nowhere authorized to take charge of convicted persons; where, there¬ 
fore, a convicted prisoner escaped from the custody of a village policeman, it 
was held that he was not guilty of this offence.® So while there may be the 
general authority to confine, it may be inapplicable to a particular case. Such 
will be the case where the arrest of the prisoner was illegal and made without 
jurisdiction. The accused, in a case, was a resident of Kot Kapura in the Faridkot 
State. The police of that State suspected him of having committed an offence 
in that state, and of having escaped into British territory. The State Police 
thereupon sent a note to the British Police of Ferozepur District, to arrest the 
accused, and a British constable arrested and made him over to a constable of the 
Faridkot State. The latter took him into custody ; while in such custody and 
when a British constable was present to assist the State constable, the accused 
made good his escape, and the question was whether his custody was lawful; but 
it was held that it was not, because unless he was extradited, he could not be 
arrested by the State police, and there was no evidence to shew that he was a 
British subject so that the British Police could not arrest him. 6 

2451. But there is a tendency in the Courts to construe a magisterial 
order as one within his jurisdiction. If it is so, the fact that it was irregular 
or erroneous does not affect the liability of the accused. So where while an 
Assistant Magistrate was in camp, a report was brought to him of the murder 
of one A , and a petition was presented to him that one B had compassed his 
death, it was added that B was present and might be arrested and sent to the 
police. The Magistrate passed no order for the arrest of B, but sent the petition 
filed against him to the Police Superintendent for disposal. B was arrested by 
the police on the strength of this order, and he was made over to the accused 
Ashraf Ali, police Sub-Inspector with the petition filed against him. Ashraf 

(1) Per Plowden, J., in Imam Din, (1891) (3) Albel SingJi , (1890) P. R. No. 32. 

'P. R. No. 2, F. B. (4) Imam Din, (1891) P. R. No. 2. F. B. 

(2) Shasti Churn >fapit, 8 C. 331 ; (5) Jaglia Raysing, 1 Bom. L. R. 349. 

Kandhaia, 7 A. 67 ; 7 M. H. C. (App.) 41. (6) Choghatta, (1891) P. R. No. 20. 
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Ali concluded the inquiry, and apparently released B, who was afterwards 
arrested by the police of another district. Ashraf Ali was then prosecuted 
under this section for having negligently suffered B’s escape, and his con¬ 
viction was upheld by Straight, J., who heldZTs detention as impliedly ordered 
by the Magistrate under section 167 of the Procedure Code, and whose release 
by the accused was therefore punishable under this section. 1 But the soundness 
of this decision is not quite apparent. In the first place, if the order of the 
Magistrate has been correctly set out in the report, it could not be construed to be 
an order for arrest, and it could certainly be not construed to be an indefinite 
remand to police custody under section 167 of the Procedure Code. To hold it 
otherwise would be carrying the doctrine of legal presumption too far. 

2452. Measure of Negligence.—Lastly, what constitutes negligently 
suffering an escape? It would seem that the escape must be somehow or other 
directly due to the negligence, so that it might be possible to say that were it not for 
the negligence there would have been no escape. 2 The question whether an escape 
was or was not due to negligence, depends upon the absence of vigilance required to 

prisoner in conlinement. Such vigilance, as the rules prescribe, may be 
sufficient in the case of imprisoned convicts, but in the case of those otherwise 
confined, the measure of vigilance must be the necessity of each case. For instance, 
a person confined in the open would require greater vigilance than one confined in a 
room, and the vigilance required at night is not the same as will suffice during the 
day. But, at all times, it is the duty of all those responsible for the safe custody 
o prisoners, to regulate their vigilance according to the requirements of each case. 

2453. 1 he accused, a duffadar , in charge of one of the postern gates of a jail, 
suftered certain convicts to pass out of the gate at which he was stationed, not 
ntenc mg that they should escape, but to allow of their having an interview with 
heir friends. I he convicts taking advantage of accused’s over-confidence, effected 

JwL ,< 7*r h ? d ’ that thoi, S h the accused could not be convicted under 
ction of the (ode, still his offence fell within the terms of this section. 3 

t ' ut mert . ‘ l c , that contrary to orders, the accused had marched the prisoner 

S,' and ln consequence of which the latter was rescued, is not negligence for 

d' 2 nidi USC J bc convlcted under this section 4 Here there was no 

was heM lf«L Ce ’ f Ut * WaS n0t so .S reat as tp he criminally punishable. The case 

agricultural er< T , w ^ er f tbe j ad wa rder in charge of the prisoner told off to do 

where fori <K . ^ eon diverted to water trees in a distant cemetery from 

where, for lack of supervision, they effected their escape. 5 

noon t i'* S se . < t ' on ‘ s not intended to punish all escapes following 

sion in the ° n Y ' n .^ h 8 enc . e as would reasonably create an apprehen- 

In the case last rite/V”^ m a °autious person that the prisoner might escape, 
dernrtmpnt 1 l if aCcuse( was undoubtedly guilty of violating both a 

aSoTd he s e aS WCll ;r the rule of ordinary caution ; but, he could not have 
which befell lir Pf lse lat awaited him. Such indeed was the predicament 

doublv l/ d'e police escort of a dangerous prisoner whom they were carrying 

o L and ,Cd t(> a r0 i )e rourul bis waist. The prisoner being allowed 

broket r an T F thC Cal1 of nature < g av e a false alarm crying “ Snake ” and 

ay from the constables. They were acquitted. 6 

224. Whoever intentionally offers any resistance or illegal obstruc- 

or ob Iff" t0 ,awf ul apprehension of himself for any 

offence with which he is charged or of which he has 
been convicted, or escapes or attempts to escape from 

such CU off y m u h u C u he iS lawfu »y detained for any 
i~ r » , - r uch offence, shall be punished with imprisonment of 

> B) Ashraf Alt, 6 A. 129. 247 (1909) q i <' jt» n --— 

(2) Durga Prasad, 1 A. L. [. 907 7 I 4 i ' J Sb \ 

' 1,1 J ’ ( N Ashan •*//, (1919) I>. R. No. j] 50 


Resistance 
struction by a person 
to his lawful appre¬ 
hension. 


C. 411 

(3) Ghulam Ali, (1883) P. R. N 0 19 

(4) District Magistrate, Xetlore, S M. f. f 


1. C. 830. 

JO) Girdhari 


15 A. I. J. 883, 43 If 110 
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or withboth! Pti ° n f ° r a term WhiCh may extend t0 tWO years ’ or with fine > 

ounish^nTfpunishment in this section is in addition to the 
punishment for which the person to be apprehended or detained in 

hewa^c^nvicted 16 ^ ^ ° ffenCe with which he was charged, or of which 

[Offence s. 40. Illegals. 43 ] 

f l / V , "W \ y ^ I . i y. [ I 1 I I B ^ section punishes a person for escaping 

‘ nentun d - y 1 , f g i y r 0 PP°/ ing his arrest ' The g ist of the crime is again 
intention and the legality of his arrest or detention. 

must n^fn 6 ‘rU Pr ° CedUr u an / Practi ce—This offence is cognizable, but warrant 
and is trhb e h in ? e firs t instance - It is bailable, but not compoundable, 
Class Th? « by a /u ldency Ma ff lstrate or a Magistrate of the first or second 
bv a Conrt with^nV having escaped from custody may be inquired into or tried 
r i i t ^ local limits of whose jurisdiction the person charged may 

H 9 of fv. v> 11 P assm § a sentence under this section, the provision of section 396, 
cl. Z °t the Procedure Code should not be overlooked. 2 

annr 0 i sect ion deals with two offences: (a) resistance to 

case are^hese^ ^ esca P e from custody. The points requiring proof in each 

I* ( ls l ^ se °f res * s ^ ance or illegal obstruction to ones apprehension :— 

9 tk t u e accused is charged with an offence. 

Th 1 u aC ? USed offered resistance or obstruction. 
k( 'pi a I ^? e res | s ^ ance or obstruction offered was to one’s apprehension. 

i£ at the resistance or obstruction offered was illegal. 

(5) that the accused offered it intentionally. 

^ case of escape or attempted escape from custody :— 

^ le accuSed .h ad been charged with, or convicted of an offence. 

(■£) ihat he was detained in custody. 

(3) That such detention was lawful. 

was h>r the offence which he had been charged with or convicted of. 

(5) That he escaped from such custody, or attempted to escape from such custody. 

(6) That he did so intentionally. 

2458. It will be observed that the two offences under this section may be 
committed by the same person, either in the course of the same transaction, or 
independently of each other. For instance, a convict may escape from custody, and 

^eing apprehended, offer resistance. It will then be a question whether 

e offences committed by the accused are two independent offences, or only a 
single offence. 

2459. Charge. —The charge should run thus :— 

J(? a ! ne an doffice of Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you (name of accused) as follows :— 

I hat on or about the— day of-you while-charged with the offence 

-under section-of the Indian Penal Code, intentionally offered resistance or 

illegal obstruction to your lawful apprehension by- (mention the apprehending officer), 

ana that you thereby committed an offence punishable under s. 224 of the Indian Penal Code, 
and within my cognizance. 

" *^ nd I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge.” 

In case of custody the charge should run thus:— 

/rs( * Th a t on or about the-day of-you while lawfully detained in custody 

) ot or b y- or at--1 for the offence of-under s.-of the Indian Penal Code, 

[or any other law) of which you were charged (or convicted) intentionally escaped (or 
a , ® m Pted to escape from the said custody) (and that you further offered resistance or illegal 
obstruction to the lawful apprehension of yourself for the said offence of which you had 
been convicted) and that you thereby, etc.” 

•—Sections 221-223 have been dealing with the offence of 
hose who fail to apprehend, or confine those liable to be apprehended, or confined, 
he section punishes such persons themselves, the policy of the law being to 


(i) S. 181 (1), Cr. p. c. 

(21 Chmna Madakudumban , (1882) 1 Weir 


203 ; Dhoonda Bhooya, 8 W. R. 85. 
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regard all intentional disobedience to its behests in such matter, as criminal. The 
only thing postulated is the unlawfulness of the resistance or escape. This raises, 
again, the important question as to when is one's apprehension illegal and when 
not; and what resistance is justifiable in the case of an unlawful apprehension. 
The subject has been already discussed elsewhere, to which reference must be 
made for more particular information. 1 w 

2461. Escape or Resistance to Apprehension. —As has been sufficiently 
made clear elsewhere, this section deals with two distinct offences, committed inde¬ 
pendently of each other and under circumstances not always uniform. The first 
branch of the section deals with what it calls “ resistance or illegal obstruction to 
the lawful apprehension of himself for any offence with which he is charged, or of 
which he has been convicted.” This implies that the person to be app;ehended is 
at large, whether because he has escaped from custody after his conviction, or 
because he has never been arrested since he was charged with the offence. In short, 
such resistance may be either to one’s capture or recapture, and in either case the 
questions arising are the same: (i) Was he charged with an offence ? (it) Was his 
apprehension legal ? (Hi) Was obstruction illegal ? and (tv) Did he obstruct inten¬ 
tionally ? 


2462. It will be noticed that this section only contemplates the case of a 
person who is to be apprehended for any offence, or who escapes from custody in 
which he is detained for an offence. The case of a person “ lawfully committed to 
custody ” is not then punishable under this section, for such person may be required 
to keep the peace, in which case, as has been already remarked, the accused can¬ 
not be said to have been charged with any offence. 3 But such a person cannot 
escape unpunished, for the cases not otherwise provided for are now punishable 
under s. 225-B—a section which was added to the Code to fill up such lacunae. 

2463. Persons “Charged.”—The first question that arises under this 
section is : Was the accused charged with or convicted of an offence ? The word 
“ offence ” in this connexion, of course, means a thing punishable under the Code, 
or any special or local law. 3 Escapes by parties detained for offences not punish¬ 
able under the Code, are therefore not punishable under this section. 4 Such was 
held to be the case of a person who was confined under s. 123 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code for failure to furnish security. 5 This was not quite obvious 
before the amendment of section 40 which clearly defined the term “ offence,” 
still the view taken even in the earlier cases was identical, though it was then the 
outcome of laboured ratiocination. 

2464. Again, the person must have been “charged ” with or convicted of the 
offence. The word “ charged ” here has been used in the popular sense as implying 
an imputation of the alleged offence 6 as distinguished from the judicial charge 
formulated after the recording of evidence in Court. A policeman arresting another 
on a suspicion of an offence accuses or charges him with an offence so that his 
resistance to his apprehension or his escape from custody would constitute an 
offence punishable under this section. 7 The “ charging ” must, of course, be by 
a person duly empowered, and under circumstances justifying it. If the charge 
was illegal, so would be the apprehension, and an illegal apprehension may in 
certain cases let in the right of private defence. 0 The fact that the charge is legal 
does not necessarily imply that the apprehension was legal ; for, if suppose the 
offence charged is bailable or non-cognizable, a police-officer has no right except in 
exceptional cases, to arrest the suspected offender. 9 In such a case, again the 
apprehension being illegal, the accused would have the right to resist it'. 


0) S. 199, Comm. 

(2) Shasti Churn Napit, 8 C. 331, Kandhaia 
7 A. 67, 7 M. IT. C. (App.) 41. 

(3) S. 40. 

(4) (1866) 3 M. H. C. (App.) 11. 

(5) Mooli, 18 A. L. J. 1039, 58 I. C. 831. 


( 6 ) Kutia Alu, (1886) B. W. C.. 298 

(7) Ih. 

( 8 ) S. 99. 

(9) Ham Saran Tewarv, 24 W k 4 ; 
Chaktia, (1896) A. W. X. 151. 
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2465. But if the apprehension was legal, then the person to be aoDrehenderl 
tiTi °PP° S l tlon ' but must Peacefully deliver up his body to the arresting 

a Resistance or obstruction implies some active display of force ^as distin 
guished from mere evasion of arrest.’ And it has been held that trivial resistance 

unde 1 2 3 ?'ftLsectSn™ ( 8 of a ” Mmg officer, does not constitute an offence 
feign to condone trivial application of force, on the principle of nimine non curat 


2466. Apprehension Lawful and Unlawful.-The constitution of 

offences punishable in this and the next three following sections, depends upon the 
legality ot the arrest; and it is therefore necessary to see when an arrest is lawful and 
w len it is not; tor, the legality of resistance or obstruction varies conversely with the 
lawfulness of apprehension or otherwise. The summary of the law here Attempted 

is necessarily inexhaustive but it illustrates the view the Courts are inclined to 

it will bo f S S !, C0 ( n J 0lling qualification of these offences. In this connexion 
it will be observed that the provisions of these sections may appear somewhat in 

conflict with those of s. 99 which protects a public servant to the extent therein 

f!di ' G i Ven a i rega 7 J , S - an apprchenslon which though illegal, is yet made “ in good 
faith under colour of his office, though that act may not be strictly justifiable by 

• , . !, ut there ls reall y no conflict between the two, whatever uncertainty 
might otherwise pervade the rule there enunciated (§§ 871, 877). These sections con¬ 
stitute special offences and are therefore to be treated as independent of s. 99, the 
e ec o w ic i is that a resistance or obstruction not justifiable under that section 
is not necessarily punishable under this and any of the next three following sections, 

unless it conforms to its terms though it might be punishable otherwise if it 
constitutes any other offence. 


2467. For instance, such a resistance may amount to an assault, in which 
case, it might be punishable under s. 353, or s. 342 4 though it could not be 
punished under this or any of the three following sections. But it is only logically 
possible though it would be practically impossible, since the language of s. 353 is 
equally rigid on the subject. Moreover, it would be urged that when law does not 
punish a resistance except as provided in these sections, it does not intend to 

punish otherwise at all, for, on the subject of resistance these sections must be 
regarded as exhaustive. 

2468. The power of the arresting officer not acting upon his own initiative, 
must then depend upon the authority under which he purports to act. In this 
respect, his immunity from a prosecution for making a wrongful arrest, is not co¬ 
extensive with the powers of the other to offer resistance. For, while the former 
possesses exceptional immunities in this respect (§§ 868-899), still it does not thence 
follow that the arrest so made is legal, or such as will make all resistance or 
obstruction to it illegal. A police-officer executing a warrant of arrest, is bound to 
notify the substance thereof to the person to be arrested, and if so required, to 
show him the warrant. 5 But this is not the procedure obligatory in all cases, 
and a person to be arrested under section 56 of the Procedure Code, cannot insist 
that the arresting officer shall inform him of the authority under which he is 
acting, nor does an omission to supply that information make the arrest illegal. 6 
Of course, it may be desirable, and even obligatory, that if called upon, the police- 
officer making such an arrest, should show the person arrested, the authority 
under which he is acting ; but to hold that he is bound to do so before he can 
properly arrest and detain in custody such a person, so as to make the arrest and 


(1) \arjan, (1888) 1 Weir 205. (4) Kartik Chandra Maity, 138 1. C (Pat.) 

(2) Tan Sein . (1901) 1 L. B. R. 173. 844. 

(3) " Law does not concern itself about (5) S. 80, Cr. P. C. 

trifles "-—see s. 95 and its commentary for (6) Basarat Lall, 27 C. 320. 

further illustration of the principle. ' 
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the detention lawful, would be to extend the law beyond what the legislature has 
thought proper to declare it. 1 (§§ 2498-2505). 

2469. Lawful Custody.—The second branch of the section deals with 

the offence of escaping or attempting to escape from lawful custody for any such 

offence, that is to say, for the offence with which the prisoner is charged, or of 

which he has been convicted. The prisonei may, of course, be wrongly charged 

for an offence, but that does not make his custody illegal. 2 All that the law 

requires is that, in order to render a person liable for escape, his detention must 

have been lawful. For, if it was unlawful, he commits no crime in preventing the 

doing of an unlawful act. In considering whether his custody was or was not 

lawful, regard must be had to the nature of the custody itself, as well as to the 

circumstances under which the authority to arrest and keep in custody arises. 2 

A person cannot be said to be in lawful custody unless both his apprehension and 

detention are lawful. So where the prisoner had stolen a cow and a calf and 

hearing of a report made to the police the village watchman arrested him and 

with the assistance of the village servant kept him in custody from which he 

escaped and for which he was prosecuted, the Court held that as the watchman 

could not have legally arrested the accused except when the offence was committed 

in his presence, 4 5 his arrest was illegal, and the accused could not then be 

convicted for escaping from lawful custody. 3 So where a person was arrested 

lawfully by a private person under s. 59 of the Criminal Procedure Code and was 

made over to a chaukidar to be taken to the Police Station, the custody of the 

chaukidar is not lawful custody', and escape from him is not an offence under this 
section. 6 


2470. Under s. 10 of the Regulation XI of 1816 Pariah villagers in Madras 
are liable to be imprisoned in stocks for using abusive language. The accused 
being so imprisoned had escaped from custody, whereupon he was convicted under 
this section, but the High Court quashed his conviction on the ground that there 
was no evidence to show that the custody of the village servants was lawful— 
that is being a substantial tenant be was not at all liable to be put into the 
stocks. So the Madras Salt Act, 1889, only authorises searches for contraband 
salt, and arrests of the parties concerned in the keeping of such salt, to be made 
by officers of the Salt Department without search-warrant in cases where the delay 
in obtaining such search-warrant will prevent the discovery of such contraband 
salt. It was held that where the circumstances did not justify the officer in believ¬ 
ing that the delay in obtaining a search-warrant would prevent the discovery of 
contraband salt, he had no power to search or arrest without such warrant and 
the escape of the persons so arrested from custody was no offence under this 
section. So where a person was arrested under what purported to be an ex¬ 
tradition warrant, and he escaped from custody, and it was then discovered that 
the Commissioner who had countersigned it had not the powers of a Political 
Agent of the State requiring the prisoner, it was held that the latter could not be 
punished for escaping from what was not a lawful custody. 9 There is no escape 
from lawful custody of a judgment-debtor arrested in execution of a civil process 
if he is released by the process server at the instance of the decree-holder. 10 


2471. The question whether a custody was or was not lawful, depends 
upon the authority and the manner of its execution. For this purpose,’there are 
certain irregularities which law regards as venial, and others which vitiate the 
exercise of the power altogether. For instance, it is provided by law that a 


(1) Basarat I.all. 27 C. 320. 

12) Mahomed Kasi. 43 C. 1161 

(3) 1 Weir 199. 

(4) S. 59. Cr. P. C. 

(5) Bojjigan, 5 M. 22 ; following Sinnad.u 
Padivachi, ib., p. 22 note, 1 Weir 66 

(6) Kalai v. Kalu, 27 C. 366 ; Puma Chau- 


J,a - 41 . C 17 : ■/«/«''■ 14 A. I.. J, 789. 

I C856 / ’'' / " 1<0tayya - 18 M -I. T. 310, 30 
(S) Kalian 19 M. 310. 

SUi z h > ( J885 ) r k. No. 2i 

(10 l tbhc Prosecutor. 8 M.L.T. 286- 7 i c 
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warrant directed to any police-officer may also be executed by any other police- 
officer whose name is indorsed upon the warrant by the officer to whom it is direct¬ 
ed or indorsed. 1 Such indorsement must be naturally signed by the officer but 

if instead of being signed it is only initialled, that alone does not vitiate the 
warrant. 2 


2472. But the case would be different if the warrant was not signed at 
all, 3 or if the arresting officer had no power of arrest, 4 or having had the power, 
no proper attempt was made to arrest a person. 5 A private person may arrest a 
person who in his view commits a non-bailable and cognizable offence, or has been 
proclaimed an offender.® T. he legality of such an arrest must then depend upon 
the strict compliance with the rule. If, therefore, the accused was arrested 
by the village watchman because he was wanted by the police for theft, 
his arrest being unjustifiable, the person arrested could escape from such 
custody without being liable to a conviction under this section. 7 * But the case 
would have been different, if the person arrested had committed the theft in view 
of the watchman. 6 And a person arrested as he was running away after com¬ 
mitting a theft, would for this purpose be deemed to have been arrested while 
committing the offence within the meaning of s. 59 of the Procedure Code. 9 And 
the fact that the arrest was justifiable does not necessarily make the escape unlaw¬ 
ful. Suppose the warrant directed the arrest of a person bearing a certain name, 
say Ganga Charan Singh, and the police arrested altogether another person bearing 
the same name, the arrest may be a bona fide mistake, and therefore justifiable, 
but it does not make the apprehension lawful, nor the accused's escape unlawful. 10 

2473. Again, the mere fact that the apprehension was lawful, does not 
render escape from the custody unlawful. For the section is confined only to 
punishing the lawful apprehension or detention for any offence. Where, therefore, 
the accused had been arrested, and was being taken before a Magistrate for being 
bound over to be of good behaviour, when he escaped, he was held not to be guilty 
either under this section or under section 225-A of the Code. 11 But a committal 
for contempt of Court is a committal for an o^ence, and the escape of the accused 
ordered into custody by the presiding Magistrate would then be punishable under 
this section. 12 So while section 226 punishes an offender, of the offence of escap¬ 
ing from transportation, that section has been held only to apply when the convict 
escapes after he has been actually sent to a penal settlement, and returns before 
his term of transportation has expired or been remitted. 13 Where, therefore, the 
offender escapes while under the sentence of transportation, the appropriate section 
to convict him under is this section, and not section 226. 14 

2474. The fact that the accused escaped because he was left unguarded 
does not affect his liability under this section, for his custody does not necessarily 
come to an end, merely because the custodian absents himself for a few minutes. 

" A man, legally arrested for an offence, must submit to be tried and dealt with 
according to law. If he gains his liberty before he is delivered by due course of 
law, he commits the offence of escape. It has long since been established that, 
■even when the escape is effected by the consent or neglect of the person that kept 
the prisoner in custody, the latter is no less guilty, as neither such illegal consent 
nor neglect absolves the prisoner from the duty of submitting to the judgment of 
the law." 15 So where a process-server went to the village of the accused, and 


(1) S. 79, Cr. P. C. 

(2) Abdul Sikdar v. Mathu Singh, 5 C.W,N. 
447. 

(3) Ruv Singh, (1885) P. R. No. 21. 

(4) Bojjigan, 5 M. 22 ; Pandaram, 1 Weir 
”205 ; Kalian, 19 M. 310 ; Rur Singh, (1885) 
P. R. No. 21 ; Lajje Ram, (1898) P. R. No. 12. 

(5) Nooruboobu, 1 Weir 205. 

(6) S. 59, Cr. P. C. 

(7) Bojjigan, 5 M. 22 ; Sinnadu, 1 Weir 

66, 5 M. 22, 'note. 


(8) Potadu, 11 M. 480. 

(9) Fakira, 17 M. 103. 

(10) Ganga Charan Singh, 21 C. 337. 

(11) Shasii Churn Napit,8 C. 331 ; Kan - 
daia, 7 A. 67 ; Abdul Kadir, 9 A. 452. 

(12) Mahomed Kasim, (1882) 1 Weir 204. 

(13) Ramaswatny, 4 M. H. C. R. 152. 

(14) lb. 

(15) Muppan, 18 M. 401; Sarabaiya, 1 Weir 
124; Nallan, 1 Weir 125. 
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told him that he had a warrant for him and took him before the Village Magistrate, 
who read out the warrant to the accused, and the process-server then informed 
him that he should pay up the amount. The accused offered to compromise the 
warrant by paying a less sum in satisfaction of the claim, but this was refused, and 
he then ran away. He was prosecuted under this section, and it was held that 
he was under arrest and in the custody of the process-server when he made his 
escape. 1 

2475. The Allahabad High Court has condemned the procedure of treating 
an escape of prisoners as merely an offence against the jail discipline. Such an 
escape is an offence under this section, and should be made over for trial to the 
regular tribunal established for the purpose. It could not be summarily disposed 
of by the Inspector-General of Prisons, though he may be a first class Magistrate. 2 

225. Whoever intentionally offers any resistance or illegal obstruc- 
Resistance or ob- Hon to the lawful apprehension of any other person for 
struction to lawful ap- an offence, or rescues or attempts to rescue any other 
prehension of another person from any custody in which that person is law- 
person. fully detained for an offence, shall be punished with 

imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to two 
years, or with fine, or with both; 

or, if the person to be apprehended, or the person rescued or 
attempted to be rescued, is charged with or liable to be apprehended for an 
offence punishable with transportation for life or imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to ten years, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to three years, and shall 
also be liable to fine; 

or, if the person to be apprehended, or rescued, or attempted to be 
rescued, is charged with or liable to be apprehended for an offence punish¬ 
able with death, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to 
a fine; 

or, if the person to be apprehended or rescued, or attempted to be 
rescued, is liable, under the sentence of a Court of Justice, or by virtue of 
a commutation of such a sentence, to transportation for life, or to trans¬ 
portation, penal servitude, or imprisonment, for a term of ten years or 
upwards, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine; 

or, if the person to be apprehended or rescued, or attempted to be 
rescued, is under sentence of death, shall be punished with transportation 
for life or imprisonment of either description for a term not exceeding 
ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

[Offence— s. 40. Illegal— s. 43.] 

2476. Analogous Law.—This section, dealing with the offence of rescue, 
does not stand alone in the Code. For there are two other sections relating to the 
same offence. The rescue of prisoner of State or war is punishable under s. 130, 
and in any other case rescue is punishable as an obstruction under section 186. 

2477. Procedure and Practice.—This offence is cognizable, and warrant 
should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is only bailable, if the offence falls 
under the first paragraph, in any other case it is non-bailable. It is in any case 
non-compoundable and is triable as follow's :— 

First Clause By the President Magistrate or Magistrate of the first or 
second class. 

Second Clause —By the Court of Session, a Presidency Magistrate or a 
Magistrate of the first class. 

In any other case —Exclusive by the Court of Session. 

(1) Venkatachela, (1892) 1 Weir 206. 

50 


(2) Hasan Alt, (1894) 1 N. W. P. 76. 
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2478. It has been held in Madras that the word “ or ” as used in the second 
paragraph should not be read d’stinctively as denoting transportation for life, or 
imprisonment for ten years in the alternative. A second class Magistrate has 
therefore, no jurisdiction to try an offender under section 225, if the person to 
be apprehended or attempted to be rescued is liable to be apprehended for, or 
is charged with an offence punishable with transportation for life, or an offence 
punishable with imprisonment for ten years. 1 

2479. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That some person other than the accused was detained in custody. 

(2) That his detention was lawful. 

(3) That the accused rescued or attempted to rescue him. 

(4) That the accused did so intentionally. 

To which the aggravating circumstances are furnished by the second to 
fourth clauses in accordance with the gravity of the offence of the person rescued. 

2480. Charge.—The charge should run thus :— 

“I (name and office of Magistrate , etc.) t hereby charge you (name of the accused) as 
toilows:— ♦ ' 


ill i ? t t at A" A 1 ' A b °V l * £ th , e day of -you—intentionally offered resistance (or 

illegal obstruction) to the lawful apprehension of A B for the offence of_under section 

™ m T " d ‘ a n ir ode if ^uea or attempted to rescue the said A B from the custody 

to which the said A B was lawfully detained from the offence of-) and that you thereby 

committed an offence under section 225 clause-of the Indian Penal Code, and within my 

cognizance (or the cognizance of the Court of Session). 

" And 1 hereby direct that you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge." 

2481. Principle. Offenders offering resistance or illegal obstruction to 
their own apprehension are punishable under the last section. Others who do the 
same to rescue them are punishable under this section. They are looked upon 
as being, in a manner, abettors of the other’s escape. 


2482. Rescuing an Offender.—What is offering a resistance or illegal 
(1) Meaning of obstruction to the lawful apprehension of another person 
“ Rescue. ’ ’ has been the subject of discussion under the preceding 

. section. This section deals only with the resistance or 

obstruction as used to prevent the apprehension of another person. The section 
then goes on to speak of whoever rescues or attempts to rescue any other person. 
The word ‘ rescue ” has not been defined in the Code, but it is evidently used in 
the sense it has been used in English Law, 2 as implying the act of forcibly 
freeing a person from custody against the will of those who have him in 
custody. 3 Assisting another to escape from lawful custody is, in short, rescuing 
him. Rescue implies intention and the use of violence to effect the object 
desired. 4 Merely suffering another to escape from custody is not rescuing him 
from custody. For example, where the accused, a jail daffadar in charge of one 
of the postern gates of the jail, suffered certain convicts to pass out of the gate 
at which he was stationed, not intending that they should escape, but to allow of 
their having an interview with their friends, and the convicts taking advantage of 
the accused’s over-confidence effected their escape, it was held that he could only 
be convicted under s. 223 and not under this section. 5 Now as the use of force 
is a necessary ingredient of causing the lescue, it follows that a person could not 
be convicted both of rescuing a prisoner and of using force for the purpose. 6 
A person could not be punished for rescuing another from custody unless he 
was then aware that the person rescued was in custody. If he was in the 
custody of a private person, the accused may have nothing to show that the other 
was in custody, and he could not then be convicted of this offence, unless it is 
proved that he had notice that the person rescued was in custody. 


(1) Venkata Subbier, (1890) 1 Weir 210. 

(2) So 25 Geo. II, c. 37, s. 9, declared that 

if any person shall by force set at liberty or 

rescue any person out of prison guiltv of 

certain offences shall be guilty of felony. 


(3) Steph. Dig., Art. 162. 

(4) Ghulam Ali, (1883) P. R. No. 19. 

(5) Tb. 

(6) Kalisankar, 12 W. R. 2. 
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2483. Of course, the section is not restricted to official custody, but 

(2) Rescue must be ext . ended to an >' custody, provided only it is lawful,’ of 
Intentional. which the accused must then be cognizant, for otherwise, his 

rescue cannot be deemed to be "intentional.” For, if sup¬ 
pose A sees B committing a theft, and upon which he arrests him. B shouts for 
help, and C a passer-by comes to his rescue. B and A are seen struggling, in 
which A charges B with theft, B denies it. C rescues B, believing him to be inno¬ 
cent, could he be convicted of this offence, if it afterwards appear that A had 
arrested B flagrante delicto , and that his custody was therefore lawful. In such a 
case, C’s intervention would have been well justified if .4 had arrested B when he 
did not see him committing the theft in his presence. 2 And it would be excused, 
as not intentional because he was misled by B. There was no intention to justify 
a conviction under this section, where the accused attacked the police for another 
reason and the accused took advantage of it and escaped. 3 

2484. Lawful Arrest or Custody.—Again, in order to be punishable 

CAl Arrest or Gus- 4de iescue m ust be from lawful apprehension or custody 
tody must be Lawful. (§§ 2498-2504). For instance, if a constable is charged with the 

duty of apprehending a person on a warrant which is baila¬ 
ble, it is Ins duty to state that a bail would be taken. If, therefore, he did not 
intimate that fact and proceeded to arrest him, the arrest would be illegal and the 
arrested person would be justified by the law of private defence in rescuing him 
even bv committing a common assault upon the constable, if necessary .* The 
Criminal Procedure Code confers no power on a police officer to depute persons who 
are not police officers to make an arrest which he himself could lawfully make s 
Hence where the police-officer deputes villagers 6 or a village chaukidar 7 to arrest 
a person and resistance is offered, it is equally justifiable. So again section 75 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure makes it obligatory that a warrant of arrest 
shall bear the seal of the Court. Consequently, one sent out for execution without 

such seal is not a legal wairant and lesistance to his execution would not be 
resistance to a lawful arrest, 8 

2485. The legality of an arrest or custody must thus be judged with refer 
ence to the law invoked for the purpose. If the arrest is illegal, the resistance is 

justifiable. I.aw, however, condones certain irregularities which do not render an 

arrest illegal. For example, a civil warrant for arrest addressed not by name but 

merely to "the Bailiff of the Court ” is not necessarily illegal so as to justify a 

resistance offered to its execution under tl is section.® Where, however the 

accused were arrested under an unsigned warrant purporting to be issued by the 

Police Superintendent ,t was belli the arrest was illegal and he was guilty of no 

otfence for escaping from custody, though the persons who forcibly rescued him 

were punishable under s. 323.’° A person who escapes from the jail in which he 

was confined for his failure to furnish security to be of good behaviour would be 
punishable under this and not the last section.” 

225-A. Whoever, being a public servant legally bound as such pub- 

Omission to apprc- lie servant to apprehend, or to keep in confinement 

hend, or sufferance -- *" - - ' - - - - 

of escape, on part of 
public servant, in 
cases not otherwise 
provided for. 


(1) Kutti, 11 M. 441 ; Degumber, 21 W. R. 
22 ; Kalai v. Kalu Chowkidar , 27 C. 366. 

(2) Kalai v. Kalu Chowkidar 27 C. 366 * 
Alawal, 64 I. C. 731, (1922) L. 73. 

(3) Kallu, 67 I. C. 721, (1922) L. 31. 

(4) Shvama Charan Maiumdar, 16 C. W N 

549. 15 1. C. 1006. 

(5) Puma Chandra Kundu, 41 C. 17- Talk 
Pyu, 5 L. B. R. 21, 2 I. C. 619. 


any person in any case not provided for in s. 22\ 

section 222 or section 223, or in any other law for the 

time being in force, omits to apprehend that person 

or suffers him to escape from confinement, shall be 
punished ue 


(6) Taik Pyu , 5 L. B. R. 21, 2 I. C 619 
jad'H P 33TcTi Y Li Un , dU f - 41 C - ™ '■ Dhi ™- 

36 I C 577 (C ’ 644 : Jafar ■ 14 A - L - J- «89, 
(8) Mohajan Sheik, 42 C. 7()8 

498 9, 24 if c * 75 Wfl " (I914 > M. W. N. 

(10) Alousi Lai, (1918) Pat 285 48 T r 
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(a) if he does so intentionally, with imprisonment of either de¬ 

scription for a term which may extend to three years, or with fine or 
with both ; and ’ 

(b) if he does so negligently, with simple imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

[Public servant— s. 21. Legally bound—s. 43.] 

2486. Analogous Law.—This section was first inserted by the Amending 
Act of 1870, 1 and it then ran as follows :— 

" 225-A. Whoever escapes or attempts to escape from any custody in which he is law- 

Escape from cus- J ul, y detained for failing under the Code of Criminal Procedure, to 

tody for failing to * urms “ security for good behaviour, shall be punished with impris- 

furnish security onment of either description for a term which may extend to one 

year, or with fine, or with both." 

i Ins section was added to supplement s. 224 which, as remarked before, 
only extended to escape from custody for an offence. As such, it only dealt with 
a special case of escape, which is now met by the more general provisions of the 
next section. Following the same policy, this section was substituted in 1886 2 
for the one generally inserted, and it provides for intentional or negligent omission 
to apprehend not punishable under sections 221, 222, or 223, or any other law. 
The section is thus confessedly supplementary, and before it is applied, it will be 
necessary to see that there is no other provision in the Code or elsewhere 
applicable to the case. Such a case may be rare, but nevertheless it is conceivable. 

Hie chapters of the Code relating to General Exceptions (Ch. IV), Abetment 
(Ch. V) and Attempts (Ch. XXIII) apply to offences falling under this Chapter. 3 

2487. Procedure and Practice. —The prosecution of Judges and other 
public servants not removable from their office save by or with the sanction of a 
local Government is subject to its sanction. 4 The procedure applicable to this 
offence differs according as the omission or sufferance is intentional or merely 
negligent. But in either case it is non-cognizable, bailable and non-compoundable ; 
but if the omission or sufferance was intentional warrant should ordinarily issue in 
the first instance, otherwise a summons should so issue. Again, in the former case 
the offence is triable by the Court of Session, Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate 
of the first class, in the latter case, it may be tried by a Presidency Magistrate or 
Magistrate of the first or second class. 

2488. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused was a public servant. 

(2) That he was lagally bound to apprehend or keep in confinement the person 

in question.s v 

(3) That he omitted to apprehend that person, or suffered him to escape from 

confinement That he did so either (a) intentionally or ( b ) negligently 

(4) That the offence does not fall under ss. 221, 222, 223, or any other law. 

2489. Charge.— The charge should run thus :— 

"I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.,) hereby charge you (name of the accused 
as follows :— 

" That on or about the-day of-, you being a public servant legally bound 

as such public servant to apprehend (or to keep in confinement) one A B intentionally (or 
negligently) omitted to apprehend the said A B (or intentionally or negligently suffered the 
said A B to escape from confinement), and that you thereby committed an offence punishable 
under secion 225-A of the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance (or the cognizance of 
the Court of Session). 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge." 


(1) Act XXVII of 1870, s. 9. bv the Repealing and Amending Act (Act 

(2) Act X of 1886, s.24 (1). XII of 1891). 

(3) Indian Penal Code Amendment Act, (4) S 197 (1), Cr. P. C. 

1870 (Act XXVII of 1870) s. 13, as amended (5) Ramanandan Singh, (1930) O. 103. 
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Resistance or ob¬ 
struction to lawful ap¬ 
prehension, or escape 
or rescue, in cases not 
otherwise provided for. 


225-B. Whoever, in any case not provided for in s. 224 or s. 225 or 

in any other law for the time being in force, inten¬ 
tionally offers any resistance or illegal obstruction 
to the lawful apprehension of himself or of any other 
person, or escapes or attempts to escape from any 
custody in which he is lawfully detained or rescues or 
attempts to rescue any other person from any custody 
in which that person is lawfully detained, shall be punished with imprison¬ 
ment of either description for a term which may extend to six months, 
or with fine, or with both. 

[Illegal —s. 43.] 

2490. Analogous Law. —This section absorbs the old section 225-A as it 
stood between 1870 and 1886, in which year this section was added and the last 
section substituted as it now stands. 1 The chapters of the Code relating to 
General Exceptions (Ch. IV), Abetment (Ch. V), and Attempts (Ch. XXIII) apply 
to offences falling under this section. 2 

2491. The section was added to supply a glaring omission in law, noticed 
in consequence of two reported cases, 3 in which it had been held that a person 
escaping from custody when being taken before a Magistrate and for the purpose 
of being bound over to be of good behaviour not being punishable either under 
section 224 or section 225 of the Code, was not punishable at all. That such a 
person is as guilty as one charged for a specific offence was manifest, and the 
insertion of this section now enables the Court to punish such absconders. 4 5 It 
also provides for the punishment of those who escape from arrest before they are 
delivered into custody, for which there was no appropriate provision before. 8 

2492. Procedure and Practice. —This offence is cognizable, and warrant 
may ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable, but non-compoundable, 
and is triable bv a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first or second 
class. Ordinarily, a complaint under this section must be made by the public 
servant aggrieved by the resistance or obstruction, though there is nothing to 
prevent a volunteer from doing so. 6 

2493. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 


I. In case of apprehension — 

(1) That either the accused or some other person was apprehended. 7 

(2) That such apprehension was lawful. 8 

(3) That the accused offered some resistance or illegal obstruction. 

(4) That such resistance or illegal obstruction was intentional. 9 

(5) That he did so to prevent the lawful apprehension of himself or of some 
other person. 

(6) That the case is one not provided for by s. 224 or s. 225. 

II. In case of escape from custody or rescue — 

(1) That the accused (a) escaped, or ( b) attempted to escape from custody ; or 

(e) rescued, or (d) attempted to rescue any other person from any custody, 

(2) That the custody was in any case lawful. 

2494. Charge.—The charge should run thus :— 

" 1 (name and office of Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you [name of the accused) as 
follows :— 


(1) Act X of 1886, s. 24 (1). 

(2) Indian Penal Code Amendment Act, 
1870 (Act XXVII of 1870), s. 13, as amended 
by the Repealing and Amending Act, 1891 
(Act XII of 1891). 

(3) Shasti Churn Napit, (1882) 8 C. 331 ; 

Kandhaia, (1884) 7 A. 67 (72). 

(4) Khanu Kori, 77 I. C. 814. 

(5) Ramaswami Konan, 31 M. 271. In 

Muppan, 18 M. 401, a conviction under s. 224 

of the Code was held to be right ; and the 

same view was taken in Sarabaiya, 1 Weir 


124, Kalian, 1 Weir 125, cited in Muppan 
18 M. 401. ' 

(6) Meher Singh, 146 I. C. (L.) 387. 

(7) Dewa Singh, (1918) P. R. 33, 48 I. C. 
832. 

(8) Mad ho Singh, 47 A. 409 (it is not 
lawful to detain the judgment-debtor in the 
custody of the peon after he has been given 
time to pay up) ; Kala, 89 I. C. 400, (1925) L. 
623; Dasondhi. 9 L. 424; following District 
Board, Sialkot v. Sultan Mhd. Khan 9 I 340 

(9) Homes, 107 I.C. 772. 
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That on or about the-dav 
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of 


you-intentionally offered resistance (or 

K*if_r/ . / 4 r%\ ' 


SoT\ht S c r u U s C t t od°v ) „f t0 the la r fU ,! a PP rehenslon b °y-of yourself [(or of T B) "or "escaped 


rescue one .4 i? from th* rncfAn / u- t \ uy uetamea or rescued or attempted to 

Pena^Cocle'and 1 * * * witM^my'co^gn^ance 0 ^ 61106 pun ^® ^der^ec^n SboY thelndtn 

"And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge." 

an »HW 5 ' Me ™ in S ot Words —"Resistance or illegal obstruction" implies 

preven his n?™ Ta 'S'. sl T’ ° f ,0rCe '’ such “ when.a person sits do™ to 
as wherp n Va Ut not include a mere avoidance or evasion, such 

under this sect^™” 5 ° h ° USC t0 aV ° id hi§ arrest ’ which is not P unishat >le 


a nnni2'ntf f ce Not Otherwise Provided for.—This section provides 

from custodv u! reslstan( ; e ? r de & al obstruction to arrest or for escape or rescue 

In this resnZ’f , cases not ^ read v me t by the provisions of section 224 or 225. 

it borrow!^* 11S SeC , 15 ™ erely su PPlementary to those sections, from which 
nnlt? d?T lts . phraseology, and in the light of which it must be construed. The 

which is onf U1S ' ^ eature this sect’on offers is in the maximum punishment, 
or 99 c mor l ths as agamst the two years or more awardable under s. 224 

• • ^ s this section then deals with a comparatively lighter offence its 

maniShl Sh °^ d , ° nly !\ e res ° rted to when those of sections 224 and 225 are 
f nr l f n f Such would be the case where the apprehension or detention is not 

mLrnio fL Ce V but f0r a r y ° ther P ur P° se - Obviously, the section was intended to 
r • u* G W ° cases in which the Code was held to contain no provision 

or punishing a person proceeded against for good behaviour, added to which 

there may be cases of arrest under civil process, resistance to which would also 
punishable under this section. 5 But whatever may have been the occasion 
ior the arrest, two things are essential to make the section applicable— (a) that 
the ariest must not be for an offence, and (b) that it must be lawful. Thus a 
resistance to apprehension on a warrant issued by a Collector for non-payment 

°* \au reven . lie or °ther miscellaneous public dues, as for example, ferry dues, 
would be punishable under this section. 6 So in cases of contempt a person may 
be arrested, and punished under this section. 


2497. It has already been noted (§ 2495) that the phraseology employed 
in ss. 224, 225 and this section is resistance or illegal obstruction—words which 
imply active opposition by show of force and not merely a verbal challenge or a 
passive resistance, as where a person runs away or into his house to avoid his 
arrest which is not punishable under this section, 7 which contemplates an overt 
act of resistance or obstruction by use or show of force in defiance of the exercise 
of lawful authority of a public servant. Consequently ; where a person is merely 
defiant and challenges with words “ Arrest me if you can : I won’t go ” or that 
“ if he is taken, a fight would ensue ” or other words to that effect there is no 
obstruction or resistance such as the law here reprobates and punishes. For other 
cases, see s. 183 comm. 


2498. The only question in such cases then remaining is: was the arrest 

Arrest must be * e £ a ^ which, of course, means not only that the arrest 
Legal. was duly authorized by the lawful authority of a public 

servant, but also that it was carried out in a lawful manner. 
If the arrest is under a process issued under the Code of Criminal Procedure, then 
it must be effected in accordance with its provisions. 8 Even if the arrest be 
under Civil Process the same procedure must be observed. 9 Where, therefore, 
the bailiff of a Civil Court met the accused in the street, showed his staff, told him 

(1) Aijaz Hussain, 38 A. 506. (6) Debi Singh. 28 C. 399. 

So! Santa Swgb, 146 I. C. (L.) 222. (7) Gajadhar, 7 A. L. J. 1174, 8 I. C. 823 ; 

(3 Gajadhar, 7 A. L. J. 1174, 8 I. C. 823. Aijaz Husain, 38 A. 506. 

- (4) Shasti Churn Napit, 8 C. 331 ; Kand- (8) S. 46 (1), Cr. P. C. 

****’ vA*. 67 ’ (9) Aludomal, (1916) 9 S L. R. 141, 32 I.C. 

(5) Muhammad Baksh, (1904) P. R. No. 16. 679 ; Gopal Singh, 116 I.C. (L.) 709. 
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he was under arrest but did not touch him, and the accused instead of 
going with him, walked away and entered a shop, it was held that he had never 
been arrested at all and therefore, he could not be convicted for escaping from 
lawful custody. 1 Again, the arrest of a judgment-debtor in execution of a 
decree must be made within the jurisdiction of the Court. If, therefore, a person 
being without jurisdiction is illegally brought within it and then arrested, the arrest 
is illegal, 2 and the escape of such a person would then be not punishable under 
this section. 

2499. Again, the Code of Civil Procedure prescribes certain restrictions limit¬ 
ing the right and mode of arrest. 3 The legality of the arrest would then depend 
upon their observance. It is the duty of the officer arresting in execution of a 
decree to be in possession of f he warrant, for the judgment-debtor is entitled to 
see it, and to avert his arrest by paying up the decretal amount. If, therefore, he 
is arrested by one without a warrant in his possession, he cannot be punished for 
escaping from such custody. 4 There is, however, no provision in the Code entitl¬ 
ing the judgment-debtor to inspect the warrant. His arrest cannot, therefore, be 
held to be illegal merely because the bailiff refused to shew him the warrant. But 
if he is not bound to shew the warrant, it is the duty of all officers effecting an 
arrest whether they be bailiffs or police-men to disclose the contents of their 
warrants, and an arrest otherwise made cannot be deemed lawful. 5 A warrant 
without the seal of the court issuing it, or without proper endorsement 6 or 
incomplete without the name to whom it is given for execution 7 or made out 
in a wrong name or for the arrest of a person whose father’s name is wrongly 
given would be one in which the arrest made would be illegal.® The case is, of 
course, worse where the warrant omits to mention the name of the person to be 
arrested. 9 

2500. Section 90 of the Code of Criminal Procedure empowers the Code to 
substitute a warrant instead of a summons “ after recording its reasons in 
writing "—which implies that such reasons must be particular to each and so 
considered. If, therefore, the Magistrate adopts a stereotyped printed form as in 
compliance with this section it would be an abuse of power against the execution 
of which resistance would be justifiable. 10 Where however, an officer has a dis¬ 
cretion in the matter, and he uses it after exercise of some judgment, his erroneous 
exercise of it does not render his act illegal. For instance, a process for recovery 
of the arrears of revenue, should according to the rules of the United Provinces 
Board of Revenue, ordinarily issue against the Lambardar in the first instance; 
but if the Collector finds it expedient to issue process in the first instance against 
the defaulter himself, ordering his arrest and detention, the arrest is legal, and 
escape from custody is an offence punishable under this section. 11 

2501. So where the Collector ordered the arrest of one Debi Singh, son of 
Gunraj Singh, and the police arrested one Debi Singh, son of Rang Lai Singh, the 
Court held that it lay on the prosecution to prove that the person arrested was the 
same person whose arrest had been ordered, in the absence of which the accused 
could not be dealt with for escape. 12 Of course, in such a case it was open to 
the prosecution to prove that in spite of the father’s wrong name the accused had 
been rightly arrested. The fact that there is an error on the face of the warrant 
is not then conclusive, unless it had led to the arrest of a wrong man, or led the 
person arrested astray. If, for instance, theie had been two Debi Singhs in the 


(U Aludomal, (1916) 9 S. L. R. 141, 32 
1. C. 679. 

(2) Shearuuood, 2 Tay, and Bell 71. 

(3) S. 55, C. P. C. (Act, V of 1908). 

(4) Amur Nath, 5 A. 318 ; Baroda Kanta, 
25 C. W.N. 815, 66 I. C. 1003. 

(5) Rajani Kanta Pal, 5 C. W. N. 843 ; 
Shyamacharan Majumdar, 16 C. W. N. 549, 
15 I. C. 1006 ; Abdul Gafur, 23 C. 896 ; Satis 


Chandra Rai 
748. 


v. Jadu Nand an Singh, 26 C. 


( 6 ) Jaggannath, 140 I. C. (A) 118. 

(7) Fathu, 55 A. 109. 

(8) Debi Singh, 28 C. 399. 

(9) Jogendra Nath v. HiraLal, 5 I. C. 902 

(10) Sukheswar, 38 C. 789. 

(11) Gulab Singh, 32 A. 116. 

(12) Debi Singh, 28 C. 399. 
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same village with their father’s name as Gunraj and Rang Lai, Debi, son of 

Gunraj, might well have complained that, though a defaulter, it was the other Debi 
and not lie whose arrest had been ordered. 

% 

2502. The desertion from His Majesty’s Army amounts to an " offence ” 
and a person who intentionally resists or illegally obstructs a Police officer in the 
apprehension of a person so deserting is guilty of this offence. 1 


2503. Again, the warrant of arrest must be executed by a person duly 

Arrestor t aut horized to do so. The warrant of arrest of a Civil Court 

Possess Authority! 8 must b e addressed to the bailiff of the Court, 2 and an arrest 

made by a person not so authorized would be illegal, so that 
there could be no punishment for an escape. 3 If the person deputed to effect an 
arrest was incompetent to do so, the fact that there was authority for the arrest 
would not make the arrest legal, bor instance, under the provisions of the Procedure 
( ode an officer in charge of a police-station is only empowered to requisition an 
officer subordinate to him to effect an arrest. The legality of an arrest so effected 
would then depend upon the subordination of the arresting officer to the officer 
ordering it. 4 In Bengal, a chou’kidcir appointed under the provisions of the 
Village ( howkidar Act 5 was in one case said to be a subordinate of the officer 
in charge of the police-station, so that a requisition addressed to him under that 
saction to arrest a person was held legal, and escape from such custody punishable 
under this section, 6 but other cases lay down the contrary, holding that the 
custody by a chowkidar is not a legal custody, and resistance to it is justifiable. 7 


2504. An insane criminal detained in jail escaping theiefrom on recovering 
sanity would bring himself within the provisions of this section, though he could 
not be convicted under section 224.® The intentional resistance or obstruction 
here punishable implies active opposition accompanied by use or threatened use of 
force. Mere evasion is not such resistance. There, for instance, the accused, seeing 
a process-server accompanied by the decree-holder ccming in his direction with a 
warrant for his arrest in execution of his decree, ran into his house and would not 
come out when called upon to do so, he could not be said to resist or obstruct the 
process-server within the meaning of this section. 9 A debtor is under no obliga¬ 
tion to wait till he is arrested, or to offer himself for arrest when he is once out 
of the reach of the bailiff. He is perfectly entitled to make his escape if he can 
but if once he is arrested he is not then free to escape whenever he gets a chance. 


2505. For, once a person is in lawful custody, he commits the offence of 
“ escape ” even though the escape may be effected by the consent or the neglect of 
the custodian, for neither such illegal consent nor neglect absolves the prisoner 
from the duty of submitting to the judgment of the law. 10 So the fact that the 
accused escaped because the peon who had him in custody had fallen asleep does 
not in any way put an end to the custody or affect the accused’s duty to submit 
to the judgment of the law. 11 Nor is his escape any the less an escape from 
custody because he was independently of him rescued from the police custody, 12 


(1) S. 54 (1), “ Sixthly, " Cr. P. Code ; 

Rahim Ali, (1911) P.R. (Cr.) 20; 14 I. C. 426. 

(2) Form 154. Sch. IV, C. P. C. (Act XIV 
of 1882); now App. E. No. 12 (Act V of 1908). 

(3) Muhammad Baksh, (1904) P.R. No. 16, 
1 Cr. L. J. 1091 ; Ghasital Mai, 3 L. L. J. 346. 
66 I. C. 848. The arrest is, however, not 
illegal by reason of the bailiff not showing 
the warrant piovided he had it with him and 
was ready to show it . — Barodakauta, 25 C. 
W. N. 815, 66 I. C. 1003. 

(4) Bahubal Sircar, 10C. W. N. 287. 

(5) Beng. Act, VI of 1870, s. 39. 

(6) Bahubal Sircar , 10 C. W. N. 287. 


(7) Kalai v. Kalu Chowkidar, 27 C. 366; 
Bolai Dey, 35 C. 361 ; Purnachandra Kundu, 
41 C. 17; Dirajaddi, 33 I. C. (C.) 644. 

(8) M. H. C. 620, dated 25th Nov. 1862. 

(9) Gun Pal, (1906) 4 Cr. L. J. 287. 

(10) Sennimalai, (1919) M.W. N. 695, 

49 I. C. 656. 

(11) Public Prosecutor v. Ramaswami Konan, 
31 M. 271. 

(12) Attiya, 9 Bur. L. J. (1923) R. 133. In 
Annawdin, 1 R. 218, resistance or show of 
force held essential, and mere escape held to 
constitute no offence. But it does.—See the 
section. 
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or because he took advantage of an attack made upon the police by persons un¬ 
connected with his rescue. 1 


2506. Resistance to Unlawful Arrest.—It has been held by a single Judge 
that though the warrant for arrest was illegal still the use of criminal force to effect 
rescue of a person so arrested by a police constable would be punishable under 
s. 352. 2 The reason given in support of this view is (it is submitted) unsound. It is 
said that the accused did not know that the warrant was illegal and that there¬ 
fore they were gu’lty of assault. Hut the right of private defence does not depend 
upon such knowledge. Though under s. 100 of the Criminal Procedure Code, it is 
open to a Magistrate to issue a general search warrant, still where he issues it for 
the search of a person confined in a house, a police constable, cannot take charge 
of the person not found in the house, but whom he met in the field. A rescue of 
such a person is not illegal so as to expose the accused to the penalty of this 
section. 3 


2507. No Offence.—Of course, a child under seven cannot be convicted 
of this offence. 4 

226. Whoever, having been lawfully transported, returns from such 


' C7 -r - * ---—-— — 

transportation, the term of such transportation not 
having expired, and his punishment not having been 
remitted, shall be punished with transportation for 
be liable to fine and to be imprisoned with rigorous 
a term not exceeding three years before he is so 


Unlawful return 
from transportation. 

life, and shall also 
imprisonment for 
transported. 

[Transportation —ss. 53, 263-266.1 

2508. Analogous Law. —This was clause 203 in the Bill, but the sentence 
of imprisonment for three years here provided did not exist in the original where 
the only additional sentence awardable was that of fine. The provisions of this 
section are taken from the Georgian Statute relating to the transportation of con¬ 
victs, 5 section 22 of which, dealing with the offence here enacted, provides as 
follows :— 

" S. 22. If any offender who shall have been or shall be so sentenced or ordered to be 
transported or banished, or who shall have agreed or shall agree to transport or banish him¬ 
self or herself on certain conditions, either for life or any number of years, under the provi¬ 
sions of this or any former Act, shall be afterwards at large within any part of His Majesty’s 
dominions, without some lawful cause, before the expiration of the term for which such 
offender shall have been sentenced or ordered to be transferred or banished, or shall have so 
agreed to transport or banish himself or herself, every such offender so being at large being 
thereof lawfully convicted, shall suffer death, as in cases of felony, without the benefit of 
clergy ; and such offender may be tried either in the County or place where he or she shall be 
apprehended, or in that from whence he or she was ordered to be transported or banished; 
and it any person shall rescue, or attempt to rescue, or assist in rescuing or attempting to 
rescue any such offender from the custody of such superintendent, or overseer, or of any 
sheriff or gaoler, or other person conveying, removing, transporting or reconveying him or 
her, or shall convey or cause to be conveyed, anv disguise, instrument for effecting escape or 
arms to such offender, every' such offence shall be punishable in the same manner as if such 
onender had been confined in a gaol or prison, in the custody of the sheriff or gaoler, for the 
crime ol winch such offender shall have been convicted ; and whoever shall discover and pros¬ 
ecute to conviction any such offender so being at large within this kingdom, shall be entitled 
ro a reward ol twenty pounds for every such offender so convicted.’’ 6 

2509. This section provides only the punishment for unlawful return from 

transportat 10 ", the other matters referred to in the above Statute being dealt 
with elsewhere. b 

, . , 251 , 0 .- Procedure and Practice.-This offence is cognizable, but warrant 

Sail: & SS5 ta,lilble “ 

( 2 ) 76. ' ‘ * (5) Geo. IV, c. 84. 

(3) Chcppa Mehton, (1928) Pat. 550. (6) /6 " S ’ 22, 
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2511. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused had been transported. 

(2) That his transportation was lawful. 

(3) that his transportation had not expired. 

(4) That his sentence had not been remitted, 

(5) That the accused had returned from such transportation. 

2512. Charge.—The charge should run thus :— 

I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you (name of the accused) as 


on or about the-day of 


“ That you — 

in case No.-of-bv the Session Judge of 

and that on the-day of-at-you returned from such transportation^the term of 


at- 

■for the 


-were sentenced to* transportation 
offence of- (specify the offence ), 


which had not expired, and your punishment not having been remitted, and that you there¬ 
by committed an offence punishable under section 226 of the Indian Penal Code, and within 
the cognizance of the Court of Session (or the High Court). 


“ And 1 hereby direct that you be tried by the said Court on the said charge.” 

2513. Meaning of Words.—“ Returns from . transportation" \ Retuins 

means that the prisoner had been actually transported. A prisoner who escaped 

from a jail where he was confined before he was transported cannot be convicted 
under this section. 1 


2514. Unlawful Return from Transportation. —This section only 
applies to persons lawfully transported, that is to say, to persons upon whom not 
only has the sentence of transportation been lawfully passed, but who in execution 
of that sentence have been actually sent to a penal settlement. It has obviously 
no application to a convict who escapes from custody whilst on his way to under¬ 
go the sentence of transportation. Such a person may be punished under s. 224, 
but he could not be punished under this section. 2 So a person serving out 
his sentence of transportation in the jail without being transported is not a person 
“ lawfully transported ” and his escape from confinement would then be only 
punishable .under section 224, though, of course, it will then be open to the exe¬ 
cutive to direct his transportation in execution of his original sentence. 3 This 
section was construed by the Law Commissioners to refer only to a person trans¬ 
ported for a term of years not by way of commutation, there being another section 
in the Bill prescribing the penalty for returning from the commuted sentence of 
transportation. A But as the section is now worded, it extends to all transport¬ 
ation whether it was the primary or the commuted sentence. It does not 
however, extend to deportation, which is not transportation, though a person 
deported may also be transported. Indeed, the section only deals with escapes 
from a judicial sentence, which deportation is not. The transportation may 
have been for life or only for a number of years, but unlawful return therefrom 
exposes the delinquent to the additional penalty of transportation for life as well 
as fine, and to a sentence of imprisonment which may extend to three years. 
In order to constitute an unlawful return, it is not necessary that the trans¬ 
ported convict should have had a substantial sentence to undergo, for his offence 
is complete if he returns a day before his sentence is complete. But if he is 
enlarged or his sentence is remitted—it may be, illegally remitted—he incurs no 
penalty by his return. 

2515. Nor does he incur any penalty if he returns from a transportation 

to which he was not “lawfully” sentenced. This word 
Return from Un- would seem to suggest that there must have been not only 
Hon fUl Transporta * jurisdiction in the sentencing Court, but the offence must be 

one for which transportation is a legal sentence. But in a 
case the prisoner being indicted for unlawful return from transportation, a certifi¬ 
cate of the clerk of the peace was filed to prove the conviction and sentence, 
from which it appeared that the prisoner had been transported at the Sessions 


(1) Nga Po Chein, 6 Bur. L. T. 261, 13 I. C. (3) Nga Po Chein, 4 Bur. L.T. 261, 13 I. C. 

390. 390. 

(2) Ravnasamy, 4 M. H. C. R. 152. (4) Second Rep., s. 176. 
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for fourteen years for larceny. That sentence could not be legally passed for 
simple larceny, but Alderson B., after consulting several of the judges, held that 
the sentence was valid until it was reversed, and that was enough. 1 

227. Whoever, having accepted any conditional remission of punish¬ 
ment* knowingly violates any condition on which such 
° f Con "f remission w as granted, shall be punished with the 
punishment mi M ° n ° punishment to w hich he was originally sentenced, if 

he has already suffered no part of that punishment, 
and if he has suffered any part of that punishment, then with so much of 
that punishment as he has not already suffered. 

2516. Analogous Law.—This section deals with the conditional remission 

. • . in section 401 of the Procedure Code. Under that 

section, the Governor-General in Council or the Local Government has the power 
to suspend or remit any sentence conditionally or unconditionally. On breach of 
condition the Procedure Code empowers the same authority to arrest the accused 
and remand him to undergo the unexpired portion of the sentence. 2 This may 
be done as a matter of executive action, and apart from the section under which, 
however, the same end may be achieved after a judicial trial. 

2517. Procedure and Practice.—As the police cannot be made judges of 
the violation of condition by the accused, the offence is necessarily non-cognizable 
and summons may ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is both non-bailable, and 
non-compoundable, and is triable by the Court by which the original offence was 
tnable, which means by any Court empowered by law to try any such offence as 
that tor which the convict was under sentence. So where a person was convicted by 
t e Recorder s Court of Prince of Wales’ Island in Singapore and Malacca, of the 
crime of burglary, and sentenced to transportation for ten years at a place to be 
appointed by the Governor-General of India in Council he ’ was consequently 
incarcerated m the Ratnagiri jail, from which after undergoing a sentence of more 
than eight years imprisonment, lie was released on a ticket-of-leave, and while on 
such leave, he committed theft in a dwelling house, it was held that the accused 
amid he tried for his offence under this section by a full-power Magistrate at 
Karwar where he had violated the condition of his release. 3 In this case the 
objection to the accused’s conviction appears to have been based on the ground 

hat his previous conviction being by the Recorder at Singapore, no Court in British 

ndia had jurisdiction to try him, but the contention was, of course overruled. 

the accused s conviction in that case was for the offence of burglary’ an offence 

which answers to house-breaking by night under the Code. The Court’ empowered 

to try for the latter offence, was therefore held competent to try the accused for 
ms offence under this section. 

2518. Proof.— I he points requiring proof are: — 

(1) That the accused had been sentenced to a punishment. 

(2) That that punishment had been remitted. 

(3) That the remission was conditional. 

(4) That the condition made was accepted by the accused. 

I? conse q u fnce of his acceptance of the condition he was released. 

(b) l hat the accused violated that condition. 

(7) That he violated it after his release. 

(8) That he did so knowingly. 

The first three conditions can only be proved by documentary evidence. 

So also the fourth and the fifth, if they were reduced to writing.* 

2519. Charge.—The charge should run thus:— 

“ That* you——^ja^oi^abou^the-——da^of—^vve y ° U ^ °J aS *>»ows:- 

/ 1 \ n ^ ^ 


(1) Finney, 2 C. & K. 774 

(2) S. 401 (3), Cr. P. C. 


(3) A hone Akong, 9 B. H. C. R. 356 

(4) A ga Po Ngwe, 7 R. 355. 
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the 


dav of 


- . , (specify the nature of the violation) and that you thereby committed 

an offence punishable under section 227 of the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance 
(or the cognizance of the Court of Session or the High Court). * 5 

“ And 1 hereby direct that you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge ” 


2^20. Breach of Conditional Remission.—The Procedure Code em¬ 
powers the Governor-General in Council and the Local Government to release a 
convicted person or suspend bis sentence on, or without condition. Where the 
suspension or remission is unconditional, no case can, of course, arise, under this 
section In or does this section apply to a conditional suspension of a sentence. 
It applies only to a conditional remission of a sentence, in which case too the 
authoiity remitting the sentence has reserved the power of recalling its remission 
on breach of the condition upon which it had been made. In this case, the question 
of breach is a matter for the decision of the same authority. 1 But it is also one 
which the Court may have to consider in a case arising under this section. Such 
a case would ordinarily arise where offenders are, after undergoing a substantial 
part of their sentence, released on probation on a ticket-of-leave, in which 
case, then liberation is conditional upon their good behaviour. There maybe other 
conditions imposed, as to the place of residence, or exclusion from a certain locality 
or the like, the breach of which would entail a prosecution under this section. 


2521. The breach of condition must, of course, " be made knowingly" 
which implies that the accused was aware of the term of his release which he was 
violating. It will then be necessary for the prosecution to prove that (a) there was 
a specified condition made with, offered to and accepted by the accused as a term 
of the remission of his sentence, and ( b) that he broke it. The fact that he broke 
it knowingly would then be one for inference. If the condition was equivocal 
or ambiguous, vague or uncertain, the accused may well claim exoneration on the 
ground that he did not understand it in the sense it was sought to be enforced. 
1 f suppose a person is convicted for rioting and the condition of his release is that 
he shall not live in a certain neighbourhood the object being to prevent recurrence 
of a riot with a certain community there resident and hostile to him. He avoids 
the locality, but provokes another riot with the same community, could he be said 
to have violated the condition of his release ? It would seem not, because he was 
only prohibited from residing in a circumscribed area and he could not be held 
responsible for any thing beyond. 


228. Whoever intentionally offers any insult, or causes any inter¬ 
ruption to any public servant while such public servant 
Intentional ins uito r f s sitting in any stage of a judicial proceeding, shall 

servant sitting in judi- be P uni shed with simple imprisonment for a term 
cial proceeding. which may extend to six months, or with fine which 

may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both. 

2522. Analogous Law. —This section prescribes a punishment for con¬ 
tempt of Court, an offence which may be tried either under the provisions of the 
contempt of Courts Act or under this section or may be otherwise summarily 
dealt with by a Court of Record under its inherent power 2 or under the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 3 if it is committed in facie curiae. But the penalty 
in such case is limited to a maximum fine of Rs. 200, which the Court may not 
consider sufficient, in which case the offender may be committed for a regular 
trial under this section. Other allied offences are described in the Code under 
sections 175, 178, 179 and 180, and the procedure applicable in each case is the 
same. 

2523. Procedure and Practice. —No prosecution can be legally initiated 
under this section, without the previous complaint of the Court concerned. 4 
It is pointed out that the Courts should not be unduly sensitive about their 


(1) S. 401 (3), Cr. P. c. 

(2) Tusharkanti Ghosh , (1935) C. 419, F.B. 


(3) S. 480, Cr. P. C. 

(4) S. 195 (6), Cr. P. C. 
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dignity,’ and convict persons for contempt cases in which the insult offered to 
the Court was not intentional ; e.g., where the accused let fall a course expression 
and was afterwards contrite, 1 2 or where the offence is technical or of a slight and 
trivial nature and is not calculated to prejudice the fair trial. 3 Where the Court 
elects to take action it is necessary that it should record the stage of judicial 
proceeding interrupted and the evidence that it was intentional. 4 An omission 
in this respect is not curable under s. 537 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 5 

2524. The offence is non-cognizable, and summons should ordinarily issue in 
the first instance. It is bailable but not compoundable, and subject to the provi¬ 
sions of Chapter XXXV of the Procedure Code, it is triable by the Court in which 
the offence is committed. The only provisions of that Chapter apposite are 
those contained in sections 480-487. Under Section 487 of the Procedure Code no 
Court other than a Judge of a High Court, is competent to try an offence under 
this section if it is committed before himself, or in contempt of his authority or 
is brought under his notice as such Judge. Other Courts may, however either 
commit such person for trial to the Sessions or to any other Court, or they may 
avail themselves of the summary remedy provided in section 480 in which case 
they may themselves deal with the contempt. In order, however, to enable them to 
punish such contempts, two things are essential : (a) the offence must have been 
committed in the view or presence of the Court, and (b) cognizance of the offence 
must be taken on the same day before the rising of the Court. The jurisdiction 
to try the offender is lost if the matter is deferred to another day. 6 

2525. Of course, where the procedure followed is that laid down in s 480 

of the Procedure Code, it is essential that the record should show the nature 
and stage of judicial proceeding in which the Court interrupted or insulted was 
sitting and the nature of the interruption or insult. 7 Where therefore in a 
case of a conviction under section 480 of the Procedure Code, all that appeared 
from the record was that the Court (a Tahsildar) was at a certain village for the 
purpose of attesting transfers in his cajxicity as revenue Court, and that the 
accused and another lambardar, on being told by the Tahsildar that they had 
rendered no assistance, gave him insolent replies, but it did not appear that at 
the time of the alleged insult the Tahsildar was engaged in any particular pro¬ 
ceedings under section 40 of the Land Revenue Act, 1871, or the rules thereunder 
applicable to him, it was held that though the conduct of the accused was insolent 
still they could not be summarily punished for contempt under section 480 as 
there was nothing to show that the Tahsildar was then sitting in some stage of 
a judicial proceeding which is the gravamen of the offence. 0 ' 


« u. i 2 | 26 ' j° £ ™' her case a11 that a PP eared on record was the following : 

( -i - /T * i i i i ^ a prisoner arrested in course 

ot an affray with the police, and was repeatedly ordered by me to keep silence 

while I was passing orders in his case, after the case was decided. As he disobeyed’ 
1 order hup under section 480, Criminal Procedure Code, to pay under section 228 
of the ( Indian Penal Code, a fine of Rs. 200, or in default to' go to jail for one 
week. To this judgment was added the following postcript : “ Given an oppor¬ 
tunity of apologizing but refuses.” The words “as he disobeyed” were con¬ 
fessedly added three days later upon which the High Court on revision held that 
the interpolation of the words after the judgment had been pronounced without 
notice to the accused was to say the least, highly irregular, and it refused to 
treat them as a part of the judgment. For the rest the Court condemned the 
record as not made according to law. “A full and clear record,” the Court 


(1) Ramasami, 20 M. L. J. 247, 30 I. C. 
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(2) Jit Singh, (1912) P. W. R. 23, 15 I 
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observed, “ as contemplated by section 481 is not only a guarantee of the cool 

ness and judicial temper of the presiding officer, but also affords materials for the 

Appellate Court to proceed on .... the proceedings of the District Magistrate are 

too laconic, and contravene the directions of the law.” They were therefore 
quashed. 1 2 ’ ' 


2527. Proof. — The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused insulted or interrupted. 

(2) That the person so insulted or interrupted was a public servant. 

(3) That he did so intentionally. 

(4) And at a time while he was sitting in any stage of a judicial proceeding. 2 

2528. Charge.—The charge should run thus :— 

“ 1 ( name and °ff ice °f Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you (name of the accused) as 
follows :— y ' 


“ That you on or about the ~ day of-intentionally offered insult (or caused 

interruption), to wit- (specify the insult, or interruption) to-a public servant while he 

was sitting in a stage of a judicial proceeding, namely- (specify the proceeding) and thereby 

committed an offence under section 228 of the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance 
“ And I hereby direct that you be tried on said charge." 6 

2529. Principle.—The essence of the crime of the contempt of Court lies 
in the respect due to the administrator of justice and the necessity of protecting 
him against interruptions and insults. Such interruptions and insults must be 
intentional, and where it is a case between the Bench and Bar, the Court is loth to 
act unless there is clear proof that the conduct of the pleader was so clearly vexa¬ 
tious as to lead to the inference that his intention was no other but to insult and 
interrupt the Court. 3 4 The section is only confined to the protection of persons 
sitting at a stage of a judicial proceeding. Officers not so sitting are regarded as 
entitled to no special protection. 


2530. Contempt of Court.— It is contempt of Court to intentionally offer 
insult or cause interruption to a public servant in any stage of a judicial proceeding. 
Three things are then essential to constitute this offence : (a) intention, ( b) insult 
or interruption, and (c) the public servant insulted or interrupted being then 
sitting in any stage of a judicial proceeding. 

2531. In the first place then, the insult or interruption must be intentional. 

i;\ intuit or inter The fact that the Comt feels insulted is no reason for. 
ruption must be holding that any insult was intended. No such insult is 

Intentional. intended when an assessor appears in deshabille * nor is 

any insult implied, if the accused, upon his trial, especially 
if he is undefended, continues speaking after he is told to desist. As was observ¬ 
ed in a case : “ Merely uttering of words and not keeping silent can hardly be 
construed as intentional insult or interruption caused by an undefended prisoner 
during the course of a judicial proceeding against him.” 5 Indeed, it is a spectacle 
of every-day occurrence in the Courts, that men who have measured their words 
before, become suddenly loquacious when in the presence of Court, and if the 
Court perchance lets fall an expression hostile to their case, it suffices to add fresh 
fuel to the fire of their loquacity. In such cases it would be disastrous to the 
confidence reposed in the justice of Courts to hold that the person not desisting 
from talking intends to insult or interrupt the Court. So in the case of pleaders 
appearing for the'r clients, the Court should not put down every interruption as 
constituting contempt. As was observed in a case : " Some latitude should be 
allowed to a member of the Bar, insisting, in the conduct of his case, upon his 
question being taken down, or his objection noted. Where the Court thinks the 
question inadmissible or the objection untenable, there ought to be a spirit of give 


(1) Surendra Nath Banerjea. 10C. W. N. (B.) 550. 

1062. (5) Surendra Nath Banerjea, 10 C. W. N. 

(2) Kaualashia. 12 Pat. 1. . 1062; Ramasatni, 29 M. L. J. 274, 30 I. C. 

(3) Dattatraya , 6 B. L. R. 541 (543). 434. 
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and take between the Bench and the Bar in such matters, and every little persis¬ 
tence on the part of a pleader should not be turned into an occasion for a criminal 
trial, unless the pleader’s conduct is so clearly vexatious as to lead to the inference 
that his intention is to insult or interrupt the Court.' M 

2532. Every protest made, may, in fact, does interrupt the Court, but it is 
their duty to listen to protests howmuchsoever they may delay their proceedings. 
So long as they are made bona fide they do not constitute the interruption which 
the section punishes as a contempt. But if they are made with that sole object in 
view, they cease to be bona fide and they may then supply a necessary element to 
constitute the crime. But even here the accused is allowed considerable latitude. 
He is on trial, and his liberty is in jeopardy and he is therefore the fit object of 
judicial commiseration. His pleas should not be too narrowly scanned, and the 
fact that they are e\en scurrilous or scandalous should not weigh with the Court in 
treating them as contempts. Such was the view taken in a case in which the 
accused being arraigned before a Deputy Magistrate for rioting, protested against 
his trial by him on the ground of enmity due to his intimacy with a woman and on 

. • . ^ implicated as a rioter. It was held 

that this section was never intended to apply to pleadings such as these and that 

in any case the object of the accused was to secure a transfer of his case, for 

which purpose he had made the statement which could not then be said to have 

been made intentionally to insult the Magistrate. 1 2 In such a case the accused 

, • J ^ r i - ^ ^ in that case order his prosecu¬ 

tion under section 476 of the Procedure Code. His proper procedure then is to file a 

complaint not in his capacity as a judicial officer, but in his personal capacity. 3 

2533. In 1862, Sir Barnes Peacock and his eight associate Judges held that 

Contempt Out of High Court had jurisdiction to punish for contempt out 
Court. Court, but in a case before them, they accepted an apology 

from the accused and closed the incident. 4 

2534. This case, however, raises an important question so far as regards 
contempts out of Court. Captain Francis was held guilty of that offence, though all 
that he had done was to visit Morgan, J., on a specific mission and demanded an 
apology. In such cases there is authority to hold that a person cannot be charged lor 
contempt of Court. As Anderson, J„ said in a case : “ There are diverse Statutes that 
for private discourtesies one shall not be imprisoned, and, therefore, I do not see 
how this custom can be maintained. A man may be imprisoned for a contempt 
done in Court, but not for a contempt done out of Court, and, therefore he ougit 

not to have been committed for such a private abuse.” 5 This was the view of 

the whole Court, and the prisoner was discharged. So in another case Lord Abin- 

ger said : “ Then if the judge had received that letter not sitting in Court it would 

not have amounted to a contempt and again : “ I can only say that if I received 

such a letter, I should not consider myself at liberty to commit him ” 6 to which 

Alderson, B. added : “ There would be a great many committals if such a course 

were pursued by judges. ’ 

2535. This is now the view taken by the Privy Council whose judgment was 
also delivered by Sir Barnes Peacock, who therein held that this section does not 
provide against contempt of Court committed out of Court, or when the Court is 
not sitting, 7 though the power to commit for such contempts is possessed by the 
High Courts as Superior Courts of Record, independently of the Code. Such power 
was formerly a part of the Common law, and was conferred upon the Supreme 
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Com ts when they were established in the Presidency towns, and which was trans¬ 
ferred to the High Courts when they were established in their place (§§ 83-84). 
It wa* evidently in this view that the learned judges had convicted Captain Francis. 

2536. “ Sitting in a Judicial Proceeding.’’—The offence of contempt of 
Court may then, so far as regards the High Courts, be committed independently of 
this section, and when the insult or interruption is not given or made in facie 
curiae . In all other cases, the offence can only be committed if the insult or 
interruption is offered or made in the presence of the Court, and not otherwise, or 
as the section puts it, when the public servant is sitting in any stage of a judicial 
proceeding. What is then Judicial proceeding? The term has been evidently used 
here in the same sense as it has been used in section 192 to which reference should 
be made for more particular information. 


J53/. In this connection, it has been held that the proceedings of a Sub- 

Registrar of assurances are judicial proceedings within the meaning of this section, 

so that an insult or interruption caused to him would be punishable under this 

section. 1 For the purpose of this section, judicial proceedings are not concluded 

when sentence is passed, but continue until the prisoner is discharged or removed 
in custody. 2 


2538. But the fact that a person was at a given moment conducting a judicial 
proceeding does not constitute a contempt, if he in the midst of that work turned 
to the execution of his executive duties and was then insulted. A Tahsildar who 
was engaged in hearing a civil case allowed his proceedings to be interrupted by the 
accused, a lambardar, who had brought a part of a sum due from him for revenue, 
and who promised the balance on a later date. On the Tahsildar pressing for 
immediate payment in full, the accused abused him, and an order being given for 
his arrest, he resisted such arrest. It was held that the interruption suffered 
put an end to the judicial proceeding, alter which the Tahsildar was not sitting 
in any stage of a judicial proceeding, and that theiefore the conviction of the 
accused under this section was unsustainable. 3 4 


2539. What Amounts to Insult or Interruption.—Contempts of Court 
consist in the intentional insult or interruption in the Court of a judicial proceeding. 
In dealing with the question of intention, something has been said about what is 
not an insult or interruption. (§ 2540). To which it may be added, that a person 
merely prevaricating while giving evidence,* though frequently warned against 
it, 5 or reluctantly speaking the truth, or retracting, statements, 6 or giving 
inconsistent or incoherent replies, 7 cannot be condemned for contempt of Court, 
because he takes up the time of the Court. Nor does the mere fact, that a person 
refused to reply to a question put by the Court, and marching out of Court without 
answering the question whether he had any witness, amount to that offence. 8 * 

2540. So a person who leaves the Court when he is ordered to remain® or 
refuses to leave when he is so ordered, 10 and even listens to the evidence which 
he is ordered to keep away from, or makes signs from outside to a prisoner on his 
trial 11 cannot be punished for an offence under this section. So a person absent¬ 
ing himself from Court in disobedience to a summons 12 may be punished other¬ 
wise for the disobedience, but it is not contempt, within the meaning of this section. 
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generally stated that no amount of prevari¬ 
cation was sufficient to constitute that offence 

If the prevarication was merely intended to 

evade replies to inconvenient questions it 

would not amount to contempt whatever the 

interruption caused to the Court; on the other 


hand, if it was carried to the length of amount¬ 
ing to refusal to answer question, it is 
punishable under s.179. 
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A person using vulgar language in Court may or may not be guilty of contempt 
for it depends upon his intention. If he used it only lor the purpose of emphasis it 
is no insult to the Court so as to amount to an offence under this section. 1 But 
where a witness persisted in chewing betel while being examined, his conviction for 
this offence was held to be right. 2 So persisting in putting irrelevant and 
vexatious questions to a witness after warning, might amount to a contempt. 3 
So mock-bidding at a Court-auction, with the knowledge that lie is not in a position 
to deposit the earnest-money would be contempt punishable as much under this 
section as under section 184 or section 186. 


2541. It has been remarked before, that a persistent refusal to answer ques¬ 
tions put to a witness does not amount to contempt. 4 The authority upon which 
this statement rests was explained by the same Court in two subsequent cases 5 to 
be insufficient to support a general statement that, to whatever extent carried, a 
prevarication does not amount to a contempt under this section. This does not 
appear to be the trend of the earlier cases ; nor indeed, can it be laid down as an 
inflexible rule that prevarication can under no circumstance amount to contempt. 
The true rule appears to be, that prevarication cannot be construed to be a con¬ 
tempt, where the intention ol the witness was to evade giving replies to inconven¬ 
ient questions and not to interrupt the Court. In such a case prevarication may be 
carried to a criminal stage, but the offence then committed would be one under 
section 1/9 rather than under this section. If, however, the prevarication was 
directed against the Court, as if the intention was to msuit or mteiiupt the Court 
the offence would then, of course, be under this section. 6 Such was held to be 
the case where tlie accused threatened a witness while under examination 7 or 
relused to answer questions unless an application made by him for stay of the 
proceedings was granted,® or, worse still where the accused when asked to make 


a statement under s. 342 of the Criminal Procedure Code called the judge “ a 
prejudiced judge - an expression which he declined to withdraw alter he had time 
lor reflexion.® It is ol course no contempt under tiiis section lor a person to marry 
a girl in disobedience of the order of the court. 10 


2542. Other Contempts Not in Facie Curiae.—In the preceding discus¬ 
sion contempts ol two kinds have formed the subject of discussion those dealt with 
under the section, and those committed not m Jacie curiae, but which under the 
Common Law are still punishable as contempts. I he latter do not find a place m 
the Code, but that they are contempts cannot be denied. For this purpose Law 
distinguishes between Lourts of record and inferior Courts. The former possess 
unlimited jurisdiction in matters of contempt, which is independent ol the btatute 
1 (§§ 83-84). In what ..cases that jurisdiction would be exercised may be 
briefly set out here. In England, a contumacious disobedience of the order of 
the Court amounts to contempt, and is punishable as such. 12 Where such dis¬ 
obedience is conlined to non-attendance in obedience to a summons or order, the 
contempt is punishable under section 174. Where it consists of intentional resist¬ 
ance or obstruction to the taking of property it is punishable under ss. 183 and 
184. In fact several offences described in the precedmg sections Under this chapter, 
are what would be designated contempts in English Law. But over and above those 
offences, there still remain some which are treated of as contempts though they do 
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not fall within the category of any offence described in the Code. To such class 

belong offences such as comments upon a case sub judice,' tending to influence the 

suit of proceedings. Comments upon the evidence given in a case while it is 

still pending, are contempts. 1 2 3 4 So comments in a newspaper with reference to 

the impending examination of the directors of a banking company in liquidation 

to the effect that “ if they are compelled to make a full statement of thAffairs of 

the bank we shall have some interesting revelations ” were held to be contempt 

m view of the fact, that the newspaper concerned had published a series of articles 

against the directors previous to the filing of the petition, and they had been 
inspired by the petitioning shareholder. 4 y n 

2543. So it is contempt to animadvert upon the conduct of a judge in a 
manner inconsistent with the respect due to him, as where he is charged with having 
neglected the commonest considerations of prudence and decency and is compared 
with two of the most notoriously unrighteous judges, 5 or where he is charged 
with open partiality, malice or vindictive disregard of tauth and justice with 
cowardly submissiveness to the behests of the executive, or indeed when the 
comment ceases to be a fair comment upon the administration of justice and 
deteriorates into a libel upon the judge. 6 7 8 ft is contempt to publish in a news- 
paper an account of proceedings which, a Judge had decided, should not be 
disclosed, by determining to hear the case in camera7 The intimidation or 
subornation of persons cited or likely to be cited as witnesses in a case is 
contempt, so it is contempt in a solicitor of one party to abuse the solicitor 
of his adversary immediately after leaving the Court, and while they were on 
their way from the Judge’s room to the entrance gate of the building. 9 Of 

course, the use of violent and abusive language towards a person serving the 
process of the Court is clearly contempt. 10 


2544. Jurisdiction of High Courts.— Before the enactment of the Con¬ 
tempts of Courts Act 11 it was held that while the High Courts as Courts of 
Record possessed jurisdiction to punish for contempt of their own Court they 
had no jurisdiction to punish for contempt of the inferior Courts. 12 ’ Such 
jurisdiction is possessed by the High Court of England which it ascribes to the 
common law. 13 The Contempt of Courts Act, 1926, now extends the same 
jurisdiction to all the High Courts including the Chief Court. 


2545. Other Contempts. —The law on the subject of contempt of Court 
is partly statutory and partly stated to be supported by common law. The 
statutes provide for certain specific acts of contempt in ss. 178, 179, 180 and 228 * 
and the refusal to produce a document punishable by s. 175, in all of which cases 
the Court may either deal with the offender summarily or commit him for trial, or 
if the Court concerned is a Judge of the High Court, he may try him himself. 14 
Apart from these specific acts there may arise other cases of contempt which tend 
to interfere with or prejudicially affect the trial. The High Courts have been 
statutorily constituted Courts of Records (s. 1 of Government of India Act, 1915), 
which implies jurisdiction in them to punish for contempt of themselves. 16 

2546. The question arises whether they possess the power to punish for, 
contempt of the Courts subordinate to them. The question has been decided in 
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the negative by a Special Bench of the Calcutta High Court, 1 who have limited 

the Court’s jurisdiction to contempt of itself and not extending, at any rate, 
beyond the proceedings pending in the subordinate Court which’ might in the 
ordinary course come before it either for original or appellate trial. But they added 
that though the assumption of this extended jurisdiction was conceivable on the 
ground that it was implied, they nevertheless emphasised that their view was an 
obiter and open to reconsideration. 2 

2547. This omission, has since been made good by an Act 3 enabling 
the High Court of Judicature to punish contempts of subordinate Courts and to 
define and limit the powers exercisable by such High Courts and Chief Courts in 

punishing contempts of Court. 4 

229. Whoever, by personation or otherwise, shall intentionally 

Personation of a cause ’ ^ knowingly suffer himself to be returned, 
Juror or Assessor. empanelled or sworn as a juryman or assessor in any 

case in which he know s that he is not entitled by law 
to be so returned, empanelled or sworn, or knowing himself to have been so 
returned, empanelled or sworn contrary to law, shall voluntarily serve on 
such jury or as such assessor, shall be punished with imprisonment of 

either description for a term which may extend to two years, or with fine 
or with both. ’ 

[ Voluntarily —s. 39.] 

2548. Analogous Law.—This section is new, and did not exist in the 
Bill as originally drafted. It is directed towards punishing false peisonation of an 
assessor or juror for which no provision existed elsewhere. The offence consists 
of causing or suffering to be returned, empanelled or sworn as a juror or assessor 
to which one knows one is not entitled by law. Persons who are merely exempt 
from liability to serve as jurors or assessors under section 320 of the Procedure 
Code are not within the rule, for exemption is a privilege and not a disqualifica¬ 
tion, 5 so that such persons cannot be punished under this section if they permit 
themselves to be returned as jurors or assessors. 


2549. The word “ returned ” refers to the preparation of the list “empanel¬ 
led” to being summoned to take part in the trial of a case, and jurors and assessors 
sworn or selected become members of the Court of which the presiding officer is the 
judge. The offence applies to a fraudulent personation of another as a juror or 
assessor for the purpose of taking part in the tiial of a case, which may, if 
permitted, lead to the corruption of justice. 

2550. Procedure and Practice.— This offence is non-cognizable, but sum¬ 
mons should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable, but not compound- 
ble, and is triable by a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of first class. 

2551. Proof. —The points requiring proof are:— 

(1) That the accused was— 

(а) returned; or 

(б) empanelled; or 

(c) sworn as a juryman or assessor. 

(2) That he was not entitled by law to be so returned. 

(3) That he intentionally caused or knowingly suffered himself to be so returns 

etc. 

(4) That he did so by personation or otherwise. 

(5) That he then knew that he was not so entitled to be returned, etc. 


(1) Legal Remembrancer v. Motilal Ghose, 
(1913) 41 C. 173; contra in Venkat Rao, 21 
M. L. J. 832 ; followed Mer MacLeod C. J., iD 
Balkrishna, 46 B. 592 (605) Shah, J., dissent¬ 
ing, p. 627. 

(2) lb., obiter at pp. 215, 216; citing extra 

Lefrey, L. R. 8 Q. B. 134; Brompton (CC) 


Judge (1893) 2 Q. B. 195, (200). 

1926.) C mPt ° f C ° UrtS Act ( Act XII of 

(4) vide Preamble, to Contemnt nf r ^ 

Act, (Act XII of 1926) P of C °urts 

(5) ,S. 324 (5), Cr. P C M H r d 

Aug. 1873. ’ ' H ' C ' : Pr0 -. 15th 
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Or instead of (3), (4) and (5) prove 

\ 3 .\ be knew that he had been returned, etc., contrary to law 
(4) That he nevertheless voluntarily served in that capacity. 

2552. Charge.- —The charge should run thus :— 

follows '}_} name and °ti lce °f Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you (name of the 


ts. &9 


accused) as 


ed) yourself to be returned (or empanelled" or swomf^sTfurymaTfor^Lses^rr^'b. 8 ^ 6r ' 
f t 0 -—° — trie f b >7'-by Personating .4 B when you' knew that you 2 not en 

titled to be so returned [ (or empanelled or sworn) or you knowing youjelf to have been so' 

returned (empanelled or Sworn) contrary to law, voluntarily served on s„rh S ° 

assessor) ] and that you thereby committed an offence punishable under s. 229 of theIndian 
Penal Code, and within my cognizance. u LIie Anai an 

“ And 1 hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge.” 

2553. Principle.—The object underlying this section is to prevent the 

perversion of justice by excluding interested persons from coming forward to serve 

as jurors or assessors The former being the sole judges on questions of fact can 

materially influence the administration of justice, and it may lead to the failure 

of justice, if m their composition, private interest of partizanship were suffered 
to have a scope. r 


2554. Personation of a Juror or Assessor.— The offence of personation 
of a juror or assessor possesses the features common to other personations 1 the 
gist of the offence consisting in the practising of fraud either on the public or on 
the administration of justice. The section does not punish unauthorized acts but 
only acts intentional and designed. It does not punish those who, though exempt 
from service as jurors or assessors, 2 waive their privilege and permit themselves 
to be so returned. 3 Nor does it extend to the objections which the accused is 
permitted to take under section 278 of the Procedure Code. These are cases of 
personal disqualifications to serve in a case which do not affect the administration 
of justice, and do not fall within the reason of the rule, which is directed only 
against one who knowing that he is not entitled by law to serve as a juror or 
assessor intentionally or knowingly causes or suffers himself to be so returned. 
Such a case may arise where a person falsely personates a qualified juror or 
assessor, or where one gives himself out as a juror, though in fact he is not one. 
In such a case, if it was a case of mistaken impression, there is no offence because 
there was neither intention nor knowledge. If it was deliberate, law presumes 
that the representation was attempted or made from corrupt or improper motives 
—for no other supposition is possible—and it punishes the act accordingly. 

2555. The section deals with the fraud of two kinds : (a) that in which 
the accused had guilty knowledge before he was returned etc. ; and ( b) that in 
which he has guilty knowledge after he had been returned, etc. ’in the one case, 
the accused procures his illegal return ; in the other case his return may have been 
made through an accomplice, and there may then be no evidence of previous 
knowledge, though the mischief aimed at may be the same. The section, there¬ 
fore, makes it a crime whether the accused procures a false return or knowingly 
takes advantage of it. 


(1) E.g., of a soldier, s. 140 ; of a public (2) S. 320, Cr. P. C. 

servant, ss. 170, 171 ; of another for the pur- (3) S. 324 (5), Cr. P. C. 

pose of a suit, s. 205. 



CHAPTER XII. 

OF OFFENCES RELATING TO COIN AND GOVERNMENT 

STAMP. 


2556. Topical Introduction.—At the time the Code was enacted, there were 
numerous coins of several Princes varying in quality and fineness, but the authors 
of the Code recommended that Government coins should be protected first and then 
the British Goins. They did not then suggest any measures to protect stamps or 
currency notes ; but the chapter was afterwards revised to include stamps, which 
are the subject of the closing sections of this chapter, (ss. 255-263-A). 

The Counterfeiting of notes falls under the general heading of forgery of 

valuable securities. (Ch. XVIII). 


Corn " defined. 


230. Coin is metal used for the time being as money, and stamped 

and issued by the authority of some State or Sover¬ 
eign Power in order to be so used. 

Queen’s coin is metal stamped and issued by the authority of the 

"Queen’s Coin " Queen, or by the authority of the Government of India, 

or of the Government of any Presidency, or of any 
Government in the Queen’s dominions, in order to be used as money; 
and metal which has been so stamped and issued shall continue to be the 
Queen’s coin for the purposes of this Chapter, notwithstanding that it may 
have ceased to be used as money. 


Illustrations. 

(а) Cowries are not coin. 

(б) Lumps of unstamped copper, though used as money, are not coin. 

{c) Medals are not coin, inasmuch as they are not intended to be used as money. 

(d) The coin denominated as the Company’s rupee is the Queen’s coin. 

(e) The “Farukhabad” rupee, which was formerly used as money under the authority 

of the Government of India, is Queen’s coin, although it is no longer so used. 

2557. Analogous Law. —The whole of this section has undergone a change 
in consequence of subsequent amendments. The word coin, as originally 
enacted, was intended to include the metal used for the time being as money 
But as the Government call in coins, such coins, it was apprehended, would be 
excluded. The amendment in 1872 1 2 was intended to include them also. The 
other amendment was intended to prevent the counterfeiting of any coin whether 
issued bv the authority of Indian Government, Indian States or a foreign power * 

Illustration (e) was also added by the same Act. 3 Murshidabad rupees stand on 
the same footing as Farukhabad rupees. 4 


2558. The definition of “ coin ” and “ Queen’s coin ” in this section must 
Metal Tokens Act, *!”? 5°™^- be read as subject to the 


1889. 


provisions of the Metal Tokens Act 6 which prohibits the 
making of copper or bronze coins or of any other metal 
or mixed metal, whether stamped or unstamped, intended to be used as monev 
except bv the authority of the Governor-General in Council. 6 It also declares 
the making of any such piece in contravention of s. 3, to be a cognizable offence 
Section 6 reserves to the Governor-General in Council the power to prohibit or 
restrict by a notification the bringing by sea or by land into British India any 


(1) See Indian Penal Code Amendment Act 
(Act XIX of 1872) s. 1. 

(2) Indian Penal Code Amendment Act (VI 

of 1896). For reasons which led to this amend¬ 

ment, see Penal Law (4th Ed.) p. 1265, §2431 


u ^ct VT of 1896, Ml) 12). 

(41 Devi, 28 A. 62: Copal, (1903) A 
US.Damav. (1903) P. R. No. 1. 

(5) Act I of 1889. 

(6) Act I of 1889, s. 3 


W. N. 
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such pieces of metals as are mentioned in section 3. And then follows the 
following provision:— 


i * 


8. (1) No piece of metal which is not coin as defined in the Indian Penal Code shall 

be received as money by or on behalf of any railway administration 
or local authority. 


Prohibition of re¬ 
ceipt by local author¬ 
ities and railways 
as money or metal 
which is not coin. 

which may extend to ten 


" (2) If any person on behalf of a railway administration or 
on behalf of a local authority, or on behalf of the lessee of the 
collection of any toll or other import leviable by a railway admin¬ 
istration or local authority receive as money any piece cf metal 

which is not -uch coin as aforesaid, he shall be punished with fine 
rupees.” 


2559. What “Coin” Now Includes.—As now amended, the word 
“ co,n as 1iere defined does not merely mean the coin current in British India. 
It includes any coin issued by any State if only it is for the time being used 
as money. In this sense the term “coin” means only “current coin " A coin 
obsolete or no longer in use is not then “ coin ” within the meaning of this 
definition. For example, the gold-mohur of the reign of Shah Jahan or silver 
rupees of that reign are not coins within the meaning of this term, for whatever 
their face or intrinsic value, they are not money for they cannot be used as 
money. 1 Now coin may be used as money in one or two ways, either because it 
is a legal tender, or because its use has become customary. Coins are ordinarily 
made current by an official proclamation, but a proclamation in general cases is 
not necessary, and a prosecution for coining need not be proved. 2 If it is legal 
tender it is a good legal discharge of an obligation ; if its use was merely custom¬ 
ary, it may not have that effect, but it is nevertheless money if only it is in 
circulation as a medium of exchange. It is not necessary that it should pass at an 
absolutely fixed value, but it is necessary that some value should attach to it as 
coin, as distinguished from the intrinsic value it possesses as a lump of metal. 3 
Such are, for example, Kaldar and Jeypur Mohars which are stated to pass current 
in certain parts of the country. 4 As such, they are " for the time being used as 
money ” however limited the area in which they may have been so used. 


2560. The test of a coin is its common usage or notoriety. If the services of 
a numismatist have to be requisitioned to determine its face value, it ceases to be a 
coin, whatever value it may otherwise possess. A coin must be capable of being 
used as money, which implies that it must be accepted, as such, as a medium of 
exchange and as a general standard of value: one test of whether it is money or 
not is the possibility of taking it into the market and obtaining goods of any kind 
in exchange for it. 3 The fact that a shroff would purchase a coin and give an 
anna or two more for the sake of the impression or design does not make it a 
coin. For, all old coins possess such value with coin collectors. Under the defini¬ 
tion, as here given, it follows that a coin may be no coin, though it may still be a 
Queen’s coin. For a coin ceases to be a coin if it has ceased to be used as money, 
though it may continue to be a Queen’s coin as defined in the next paragraph* 

2561. What is Included in Queen’s “Coin.”—The word “ coin’’ is a 
genus of which the “Queen’s coin ” is a species limited to the coin stamped and 
issued by the authority of (i) the Queen, or of (it) the Government of India, or 
of (Hi) the Government of any Presidency, or of (iv) any Government in the 
Queen’s dominions. But inasmuch as a Queen’s coin remains as such notwithstand¬ 
ing that it may have ceased to be used as money, and coin must be used for the 
time being as money, it follows that a Queen’s coin is not necessarily coin, and in 
this respect the former is a narrower term than the latter. It may then be that a 
Queen’s coin still remains a Queen’s coin though it ceases to be a coin (§ 2559). 
For instance, rupees of a certain year withdrawn from circulation cease to be coins 


(1) Kushhali, 29 A. 141. (4)‘KunjBeharee, S'N. W. P. H. C. R. 187. 

(2) Bapu, 11 B. H. C. R.M72. (5) lb. 

(3) 1 East P.*C. 142. * (6) Bapu. 11 B.,H. C. R. 172. 
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within the definition of the term, but their counterfeiting would be punishable 
under section 232. 1 

2562. The test whether a piece of metal is or is not Queen's coin depends 
upon whether it is issued by the authority of the King or of the Government of 
India, or of a Presidency or of any other Government in the King’s dominions. 
It is not necessary that the King’s coin should be minted at the Government mint. 
They may, indeed, be made anywhere, but their issue alone must be authorized by 
the Government as specified in the section. For example, the Murshidabad rupees 
of the nineteenth year of the Emperor Shah Alam, known as Sikkah rupees were 
at one time used with the sanction of the Government of British India for the 
time being as money—they were then “Queen’s coin,’’ within the meaning of this 
section. 2 Similar Sikkah rupees continued to be struck at the mints at Fatehgarh, 
Farukhabad, Benares, Saugor and Calcutta till 1835, in the September of which 
year the East India Company established the English coinage with the head of 
King William IV in place of the name of the Mogal Emperor and the older issues 
were then ordered to be suppressed. Such rupees having been issued under the 
authority of the Government were then Queen’s coins, and they remained to be 
so despite their subsequent suppression. 3 

231. Whoever counterfeits, or knowingly performs any part of the 

Counterfeiting coins P rocess of counterfeiting coin, shall be punished with 

imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Explanation. —A person commits this offence who intending to practise 
deception, or knowing it to be likely that deception will thereby be practised, 
causes a genuine coin to appear like a different coin. 

[ Counterfeit —s. 28.] 

2563. Analogous Law. —The term ‘ counterfeiting ’ is here used in the 
sense in which it is defined in section 28. Counterfeit coin means coin not genuine, 
but resembling or apparently intended to resemble or pass for genuine coin, and 
includes genuine coin prepared or altered so as to resemble or pass for coin of a 
higher denomination. 4 The money charged to be counterfeited must resemble the 
true and lawful coin, but the resemblance need not be perfect ; but such as may 
in circulation ordinarily impose upon the world.® Thus a counterfeiting with some 
small variation in the description, effigies, or arms done probably with intent to 
evade the law, is vet within it, and so is the counterfeiting in a different metal, 
if in appearance it be made to resemble the true coin. 6 In England, it was 
at one time provided 7 that it did not amount to counterfeiting, where the 
imitation of the real coin had not proceeded so far as to fabricate a false coin 
sufficiently perfect to be circulated. It was so held where the impression of a 
half-guinea was forged on a piece of gold not round enough to pass current as 
such.® But in this respect law has been since altered, and now the offence 
of counterfeiting is held to be complete although the coin be not in a state fit 
to be altered, or the counterfeiting not finished or perfected. 9 It will be seen 
that these provisions have been incorporated in section 28 of the Code which 
defines counterfeiting, a term which has been there defined for the purpose of this 
Chapter. 

2564. Procedure and Practice. —This offence is cognizable but warrant 
should ordinarilv issue in the first instance. It is non-bailable and non-compound- 
able, and is exclusively triable by the Court of Session. 

(1) Devi, 28 A. 62; Gopal, (1903) A. W. N. (4) Steph. Dig. Cr. L., Art. 408~ ~ 

115; Baman . (1903) P. R. No. 1. (5) 1 Hale P. C. 178, 184 

(2) Baman, (1903) P. R. No. 1; Devi, 28 A. (6) 1 East P. C., c. 4, s. 13, p. 164. 

62, in which the Court gave the early history (7) 2 Will, 4, c. 34. 

of Indian currency. (8) Varley’s case, 1 Leach 76. 

(3) Gopal, (1903) A. W. N. 115 ; Devi, (9) 24 and 25 Viet., c. 99, s. 30 

28 A. 62. 
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follows 


2565. Proof.—The points requiring proof are *_ 

(1> Th couSerfeit < ing ed C ° unterfeited ' ° r Performed any part of the process of 

$ thin - counterfeited or intended to be counterfeited was a coin 

( 3 ) Tll at the accused did as in (2) knowingly. a com# 

2566. Charge.—The charge should run thus :— 

IJname and office of Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you (name of the accused) as. 

wlt -' and tha t you thereby committed an offence punishable under siction^f (o?V*232 

K ’ n *' S C0Ul) ° f thC lDdia “ Code, and St 

" And I hereby direct that you be tried by the said Court on the said charge." 

2567. Counterfeiting Coin.—In order to constitute an offence under this 
set uon, it is m the first place necessary that the counterfeiting should be of a coin 
as defined in the last section. If it is counterfeiting what is not a coin e s a war 
medal, it is not an offence under this section, which is intended only to’protect the 
currency. Now as the term "coin” is in the last section restricted to apply only 
to a current com, it follows that there can be no counterfeiting of S old or 
obsolete coin, or a com which though once current has ceased to be so For 

4k£ n r C ' e ’h re C3 X he r counterfeitin K of a coin of the time of the Emperor 

Akbar, because though once current, they have ceased to be so. The only ex¬ 
ception to this rule is that already noticed while discussing the meaning of the 
term Queen s coin, in which case the question of currency is immaterial Of 
course, a person who counterfeits a rare old coin and passes it off as a genuine 
specimen, would be undoubtedly guilty of cheating, only his act is not an offence 
under this section. In order then to see whether the offence of an accused falls 
undei this section the Court has first to see whether the coin fabricated was 
current anywhere ; if it was not, there is no offence under this section For this 
purpose it is not necessary that the coin should be a legal tender, for all that is 
required is that it should be for the time being used as money. Now, as has been 
already remarked, this may be because it is so declared by Government, or because 
it is customary. As an example of the latter, may be mentioned the Kuldar and 
Jeypur Gold Mohurs which, though not a legal tender, are still used as money in 
certain parts of the country 2 ; so were certain copper pieces struck off by the 

Nawab of Loharu, which were used by merchants in various parts of the countrv 
though their issue was unauthorized. 3 y ’ 


2568. As counterfeiting implies intentional deception, 4 it follows that 

Intention to De- i n t en ti°nto Practise deception is the first ingredient of the 
ceive Essential. crime. . But how is this intention to be proved ? One way 

,. oo s o P rov * n £ ^ f rom closeness of imitation, as explained in 

section 28. . So where the accused had made in German silver, copies of a 

Nepalese com for purposes of ornament and had intended that they should be 

used with hooks attached, which he had omitted to attach, the Court convicted 

him of this offence and sentenced him to imprisonment till the rising of the 

Court But as pointed out bv the Punjab Court, the gist of the offence is the 

intention to practice deception by making and causing of wrongful loss or wrongful 

gam which is lacking in coins made merely for ornaments. 17 

2569. Removing Solder from Coins.— A converse case arose where the 
accused converted certain Kundedar rupees by removing their Kundas or hooks and 
removed all traces of the hooks, his intention being to restore the rupees to their 
normal condition. It was held that this was not counterfeiting, since there was 


(1 ) Bafiu Yadar, 11 B. H. C. R. 172; 
contra in Kandamuru Annappa, (1883) 1 Weir 

1 . 

_ o' Behare e. (1863) 5 N. W. P. H. 

v. XV. 187 . 


(3) Premsookh Das. (1870) P. R. No. 38. 

(4) S. 28. 

(5) S. 28, Expl. 2. 

(6) Quadir Baksh. 30 A. 93, S. 95, I.-P. C. 

(7) Shumsoodeen. (1868);P.’R. No. 26. 
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no intention to cause wrongful gain or wrongful loss and no practice of deception. 1 
Indeed, even where deception is practised, it does not necessarily follow that the 
intention to deceive was present at the time of counterfeiting. It was so held in 
a Punjab case, where the accused had in his possession a double pice which he 
quicksilvered so that it resembled a rupee, and he then delivered it to one K to 
get it changed as a rupee. If the idea of using the white coin as a rupee was an 
aftei thought the accused might be convicted of abetting K to cheat the person 
to whom he was sent with the counterfeit rupee. 2 But in view of Explanation 2 
since added 3 to section 28, by the Metal Tokens Act, 1889, this view is 
now no longer tenable, since deception of one kind may be easily turned into 
a deception of another kind, and therefore the Code makes no distinction 
between them. But it is always open to the accused to show that the 
deception he intended to practise was of one kind rather than of the other kind. 
Such indeed was the defence made by Quadir Baksh, but in view of explanation 2 
of section 28, it did not prevail with the Court. It would then seem that in 
such cases, the thing of paramount importance is the closeness of imitation 
The closer the imitation the greater is the presumption of guilt, and though in 
theory it is always open to the accused to profess his innocence, a stage may 
arise in the imitation when the Court is irresistibly driven to the belief that the 
imitation was intended only for the purposes of fraud and not for mere display. 

2570. This raises the question how much imitation amounts to counterfeiting. 

Quantum of Imita- ^ is, of course, of the essence of counterfeiting, that the 
don Necessary. counterfeit must bear some such resemblance to a genuine 

piece of coin as to show that it was intended to resemble 
and pass for it though the imitation may be imperfect or the process incom¬ 
plete. The question, whether the resemblance, in a given case, is such as to 
amount to counterfeiting, is then a question of fact which the jury are to judge 
upon the evidence before them-the rule being that the resemblance need not 
be perfect but such as may in circulation ordinarily impose upon the world 5 
There may be counterfeiting with some small variation in the design, inscription 
effigies or arms done probably with intent to evade the law. So is the counter¬ 
feiting in a different metal, if in appearance it be made to resemble the true 
com. And the offence may be complete where the counterfeit money is 
made to resemble coin, the impression on which has been worn away by time 

if only the resemblance is such as might very probably be accepted by persons for 
a good coin. 7 J v 


2571. In fact, the offence consists in the deception, and if one blank piece 

ot metal is so forged as to resemble another which is current as a wrong coin 

there is counterfeiting, the want of impression being probably the more conducive 

to the deception. 8 Counterfeiting may be done as much bv forging a new 

coin of a baser metal, as by sweating or tampering with the genuine coin The 

coating of qu cksilver given on a piece to make it resemble an eight-anna silver 

jMece is a familiar example of such counterfeiting. So where a genuine sovereign 

had been fraudulently filed at the edges so as to reduce the weight by one twentv- 

fouith part, and to remove the milling entirely, or almost entirely, and a new 

milling had been added in order to restore the appearance of the coin, the coin was 
held to be false and counterfeit. 9 


2572. The extraction of gold or silver by the use of acids known as 
sweating is another method of counterfeiting coins. In all such cases the coins 
counterfeited were colourable imitations of the original. Where, however thev 
are so different in size, shape or design that no one could be ordinarily deceived 
by the im itation, there is^jno counterfeiting. For this purpose, the test is the 

m m E 7 aSt, . P C ' ,r - 4 s - 13 h. 164. 
f/) Wilson s case. 1 Leach 285 

(8) Welsh 1 T.each 364 ; following Wilson's 

case. 1 Leach 285. b ™uson s 

(9) Hermann. 4 Q.‘B. r D.n428. 


(1) Muhammad Husain. 23 A. 420 

(2) Miharban, (1884) P R No. 9. 

(3) Metal Tokens Act, (18891. 

(4) S. 28, Exot. 1 : (1883) W-ir 219 

(5) 1 Hale. P. C. 178, 184, 211,>1215.' 
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test of the man in the street and not of an expert from the Mint- 

who practise deception do so on the common people who “e money as a 

are likelj to be deceived by the imitation. Where the current coins are circular 

feiting Where Therefore 'ThTi™ mUSt ' ^ be r0Und ' to amount to punter- 

piece of metal not rounded withoufShSig i^so7s Tot toTehTa s^atJTo^ss 
current there was held to be no offence though the 

to pass a counterfeit coin In an English case, the accused attempted to pass off 
a medal for a half-sovereign, which it resembled ; on the obverse there was the head 
of the Queen as in a half-sovereign, but the legend was entirely different. The metal 
was queried but the querhng was round and not square. While a witness had 

evidence 7s tTwhat the m6tal and was lost - There was no 

laenc.t as to what it contained on the reverse, but the Court held that there 

was cvldence that the metal resembled a half-sovereign in size, colour End figure * 

2573. Where the counterfeiting crude or perfect, is complete, the question 

Performing any 0 be condsidered is comparatively simple. But, somewhat 
Part of the Process complicated questions may arise where the offence charged 
of Counterfeiting. is knowingly performing any part of the process of counter- 

. eitmg coin. This evidently means something more than 
a mere preparation for counterfeiting, such as the collection of tools and materials. 
It means the reaching of some stage of the process itself, that is to say, a stage which 

TnnTTrTT 7 -IT7 he £ r ° Cess of counterfeiting. It must be an act immediately 
connected with the offence, and the accused could have no other object than to 

commit, the offence. The phrase " performing any part of the process of counter- 

l - - ^ # C • # ^ ^ ^ ^3X1^ in view of the more 

general provisions of section 235, the Court felt safer to charge the accused under 

both the sections and when it is so, the question loses its intrinsic importance, but 

in such case, the accused must be convicted only under one section.® 

232. Whoever counterfeits, or knowingly performs any part of the 

Counterfeiting process” of counterfeiting the Queen’s coin, shall be 
Queen’s coin. punished with transportation for life, or with impris¬ 

onment of either description for a term which may 
extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to " 



[Counterfeit s. 28. Queen's coins. 230] 

2574. Analogous Law.—This section only provides an enhanced penalty 
for an offence, described in the last section, when it is committed in respect of the 
Queen's coin. The protection which law gives to the coins of the realm is neces¬ 
sarily greater, and the offence is, therefore, necessarily visited by heavier penalties 


• ^ 77 ^' ^ roce ^ ure an ^ Practice. —Like the last section, this offence is 
cognizable and warrant should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is non- 

bailable and non-compoundable and is triable exclusively by the Court of Session. 
Separate sentences cannot be passed on a person convicted of this offence and of 

s. 235, i.e ., for counterfeiting King s coin and having in his possession implemerls 
and materials used for counterfeiting such coin. 6 


2576. Proof.-— The points requiring proof are those mentioned under the 
last section (§ 2565), in addition to which it must be proved that the coin counter¬ 
feited is the King’s coin. 

2577. Charge. —The form is set out under the last section ($ 25661. 


(1) Varlev, 1 Leach 76. 

(2) (1863) 1 Weir 219. 

(3) Robinson , 34 L. J. M. C.»176. 


(4) Robert’s Dears, C. C. 539. 

(5) Hayah, (1904) P. R. No.* 14. 

(6) Bishandaf, 71 I, C. (L.) 700. 
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2578. Counterfeiting King’s Coin. —All the elements necessary to estab¬ 
lish the offence of counterfeiting, as described in the last section, must be present 
in a case arising under this section. In addition to this, the coin counterfeited must 
be shown to be the King's coin. This is not difficult where the counterfeiting is 
complete, but it may not always be possible where the act only amounts to the 
performance of any part of the process of counterfeiting. In such a case, the question 
would be—did the accused intend to counterfeit a coin, and was the coin to be coun¬ 
terfeited the King's coin ? Of course, if the coiner is found in possession of his 
moulds, coining tools and materials, they may be enough to lead to a conclusion as 

to what was his intention. Otherwise, the only section under which a conviction 
is possible is section 231. 

2579. As has been remarked under the last section, where counterfeiting 

is not complete, the accused may be charged for performing any part of the process 

of counterfeiting, or in the alternative for being in possession of coining instruments. 

In such case, the accused could only be convicted of one or the other of the two 

offences, and not of both, for if he is convicted under this or the last section, he could 

not then be convicted under section 235 for having in his possession implements 

and materials, as the possession of such implements and materials was a part and 

parcel of the transaction of counterfeiting, for which a second sentence would be 
illegal. 1 

For a further commentary under this section, see the last section (§§ 2567- 

2573) • 

233. Whoever makes or mends, or performs any part of the process 
Making or selling of making or mending, or buys, sells, or disposes of, 
instrument for coun- any die or instrument, for the purpose of being used, 
terfeitmg coin. or knowing or having reason to believe that it is intended 

to be used, for the purpose of counterfeiting coin, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to three 
years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

[ Reason to believe— s. 26. Counterfciting— s. 28.] 

2580. Analogous Law.— This section and the next deal with the same 
offence, only the next section provides an enhanced penalty as the coin affected 
is the King's coin. In this respect, this section bears the same relation to the next 
as section 231 bears to the last section. 


2581. Procedure and Practice.— This offence is cognizable, and warrant 
should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is both non-bailable and non-com- 
poundable, and is triable by the Court of Session, Presidency Magistrate or a Magis¬ 
trate of first class. In the case of a previous conviction, the Magistrate may have to 
commit the accused to Session as required by section 348 of the Procedure Code. 

2582. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused made, or mended, or performed some part of the process 

of making or mending the die or instrument, or that he bought sold or 
disposed of it. ' 

(2) That he did so— 

{a) intending or knowing that such die or instrument might be used for the 
purpose of counterfeiting coin ; 

(b) or that he knew, or had reason to believe that the same was intended to be 
used for such purpose. 


2583. Charge. — See under next section (§ 2588). 

2584. For a commentary under this section reference should be made tn 
§§ 2589-2591 under the next section. 


234. Whoever makes or mends, or performs any part of the process 

Making or selling °f making or mending, or buys, sells or disposes of 
instrument for coun- any die or instrument, for the purpose of being used’ 
terfeitmg Queen s com. or knowing or having reason to believe that it is intend 

ed to be used , f or the p urpose of counterfeiting the Queen’s coin, shall he 

(1) Hay ah, (1904) P. R. No. 147 ’--- 
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punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which mav 
extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. * 

[ Reason to believe- S. 26. Counterfeiting- s. 28. Q aeen ’ a co/n _ s . 230 .J 

s Law.—1 he offence in this section is an aggravated form 

of an offence described m the last section, the aggravating circumstance being that 

the coin affected is the King s com. The provisions of this section, as of the last 

are taken from an English Statute, the provisions of which will be found set 
out under the next section. 

, in' 25 a 6 ' I ’ ro . cedure and Practice.—This offence is cognizable, and warrant 

should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is both non-bailable and non-com- 
poundable, and is exclusively triable bv the Court of Session. 

2587 Proof.—All the points mentioned under section 233 must be proved, 

in addition to which must be proved that the coin counterfeited was a King’s coin. 

2588. Charge.—The charge should run thus:— 

^ ^ name an ^ 0, f irr °f Magistrate, etc. ) hereby charge you ( name of accused) as 


follows : 


That on or about the-day of 


tv* i r." y° u made (or mended or performed anv 

exhibit-- ( o.mstr, , m on Of o f ° r menAln S. or bought or sold or disposed of) a certain die! 
r> r tiiar f • + ] , * ? e P ur P ose of being used (or knowing or having reason to 

of Km,’, coin n K r t0 , b t Us " d > for counterfeiting a coin, to wit- (or a piece 

s f '233 Vr s284 if ' f nd tha , t y° u thereby committed an offence punishable under 

of the Court of Session) *"**"'*>• and within my cognizance (or the cognizance 

" And 1 hereb y dlr ect that you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge." 

r . n 2 nn 9 ‘ Making or Mending Instruments for Counterfeiting King’s 

Coin.-Thissectio 0 is distinguishable from the last in that the instrument relates 

fmmwWhu 6 r ng ,° f the . Km ? s C01n - In such case, there must be something 
from which the Court may legitimately infer that the instruments were not only 

so intended, but that they were so designed. The fact that the instrument might 
conceivably serve some other purpose as well, would then be material, for innocence 
being presumed, the accused s instrument could not be said necessarily to be for 
counterfeiting King s coin. On the other hand, if such an instrument is found 
along with other instruments, the use of which is unmistakable, a different inference 
would then be justifiable. In an English case, the prisoner was found in possession 
of a number of puncheons made of iron and steel upon which was impressed the 
obverse of a shilling together with a number of counterfeit shillings the impression 
on which was too taint to be compared, but which appeared to have been made 
with the puncheon found, but which, it was shown, could also be used for other pur¬ 
poses, such as making seals, buttons, metals or other things where such impressions 
were wanted. It was also shown, that the puncheon without the counter-puncheon 
or matrix was, by itself, incapable of producing the impression. Moreover, the 
puncheon impressed the device on a shilling without the letters, but these letters 
were shown never to be impressed by a puncheon at the Mint. In short, the puncheon 
as it was, was insufficient to make a new shilling, though it was sufficient to make 
an o d or base shilling current, and upon this eleven of the judges convicted the 
prisoner holding that the absence of the letters did not matter if the instrument 
impressed, a resemblance, in fact, such as was sufficient to impose on the world. 1 

2590. The fact that the instrument, by itself, and without the aid of 
other machinery was insufficient to perform any part of the making of a coin is 
again immaterial, for both under the English Statute as well as under the act, this 
is unnecessary. A collar is, for example, used in coining for milling the coins, but, 
in order to do so, the coins must be forced through it by machinery, but it is, never¬ 
theless, a coining instrument, though it has to be used in conjunction with other 
machinery. But, though an instrument may be by itself insufficient to make 
a coin, it must b e an instrument or a die, and not merely a part of one or the other, 


(1) Rideelay's case, 1 Leach 189. 


(2) Moore, 2 C. & P. 205. 
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nor such as is by itself or in conjunction with other machinery or instrument work¬ 
able. So where the prisoner was found in possession of a mould of a shilling but 
which had no channel by which the metal ran, Maule, J., directed an acquittal, 
holding that it required something to make it a mould. 1 But the terms of this 
section are wider, and in such a case, there would be certainly a conviction under the 
next section. 


2591. Intention Material. —Neither the last section nor this speaks of 
intention, but this is assumed in the words which require that the making or mending 
of a die or instrument should be for the purpose of being used for counterfeiting. 
An innocent maker of a die or instrument cannot, therefore, be punished under 
this section. So where the prisoner ordered a die-sinker to sink dies which would 
impress the obverse of a shilling, representing that the dies were required for 
counters for two whist clubs, but the die-sinker, entertaining suspicions, con¬ 
sulted officers at the Mint, and upon their seeing no objection executed the order. 
The dies were afterwards used for counterfeiting coins, but the prisoner who had 
ordered the dies was alone held to be guilty, the die-sinker being held to be an 
innocent agent. 2 


235. Whoever is in possession of any instrument or material, for the 
Possession of iustru- purpose of using the same for counterfeiting coin, 

or knowing or having reason to believe that the same 
is intended to be used for that purpose, shall be pun¬ 
ished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to three years, and shall also be 


ment or material for 
the purpose of using 
the same for counter¬ 
feiting coin ; 


liable to fine 


and if the coin to be counterfeited is the Queen’s coin, shall be punished 

with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable 

to fine. 


If Queen's coin. 


[Reason to believe —s. ‘26. Counterfeiting —s. 28. Queen’s coin —s. 230.j 

Possession —s. 27. 


2592. Analogous Law. —The provisions ol this section, as of the other 

sections generally, have been taken from the English Law, 3 the present provisions 

of which as to the offence described and made punishable by this section are as 
follows:— 


“ S- 2*1 • Whoever, without lawful authority or excuse (the proof whereof shall be on 
t Making, mending the P art y accused), shall knowingly make, or mend, or begin or 
or having possession proceed to make or mend, or buy or sell, or have in his custody or 
ot any coining tools, possession, any puncheon, counter puncheon, matrix stamp, die, 

pattern or mould, in or upon which there shall be made or impressed, 
or which will make or impress, or which shall be adapted and intended to make or impress,* 
the figure, stamp, or apparent resemblance of both or either of the sides of any of the Queen’s 
current gold or silver coin or of any coin of any foreign prince, state or country, of any part 
or parts of both, or either of such sides; or shall make or mend, or begin or proceed to 
make or mend, or shall buy or sell or have in his custody or possession, any edger, edging or 
other tool, collar, instrument, or engine, adapted and intended lor the marking of coin 
round the edges with letters, grainings, or other marks or figures apparently resembling those 
on the edges of any such coin as in this section aforesaid, know ing the same to be adopted 
and intended as aforesaid ; or shall make or mend or begin or proceed to make or mend, or 
shall buy or sell or have in his custody or possession, any press for coinage, or any cutting 
engine for cutting by force of a screw or ol any other contrivance round blanks out of gold 
silver, or other metal or mixture of metals, or any other machine, knowing such press to be 
a press for coinage, or knowing such engine, or machine, to have been used or to be intended 
to be used for or in order to the false making of counterfeiting of any such coin as in this 
section aforesaid, shall, in England and Ireland, be guilty of felony, and in Scotland of a 
high crime and offence, and being convicted thereof, shall be liable, at the discretion of 


(1) MacMillan, 1 Cox. 41 ; to the same R. 1 C. C. R. 284. 

effect, Kona Tirumala Reddi, (1899) 1 Weir (3) 2 Will. IV, c. 34, s. 10- re-enacted 
219. 24 and 25 Viet., c. 99. ' eudcxea 28 

(2) Banncn, 1 C. & R. 295 ; Harvey, L. 
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the Court, to be kept in penal servitude for life, or for any term not less than five years’ 

or to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding two years, with or without hard labour and 
with or without solitary confinement." 

2593. The following provisions of an older Statute relates to making or 
having in possession copper coining tools 2 :— 


“ Whosoever, without lawful authority or excuse, the proof whereof shall be on the 
Making or having p ai fy accused, shall knowingly make or mend or begin or proceed 
in possession copper to ma ^ e or men d, or buy or sell or have in his custody or possession 
coining tools. aQ Y instrument, tools, or engine adopted and intended for the 

rn , rlin , j t . . . counterfeiting any of the Queen’s current copper coin, shall in 

Lngland a nd Ireland, be guilty of felony, and in Scotland of a high crime and ofience and 
e i 0 convicted thereof, shall be liable, at the discretion of the Court, to be kept in penal 

morlw °In’“ y e T “ 0t exceeding sevea y^rs, and not less than five years, P or to be 

yem - wi,h iiboui, ,.d w® 


2594. These two sections deal with the offences described in the last two 
aiu_ tins section, that is (i) of making or selling coining instruments, (it) when they 
relate to King s coin, and (in) of being in possession of any such coining instruments. 
As will be perceived, the sections of the English Statute are more specific and com¬ 
prehensive than their abridged paraphrase which forms sections 233—235. But 
t ley are both intended to meet the same evil, and the close similarity of the language 

between the two enactments justifies the interpretation of the one with the aid of 
precedents settled under the other. 


2595. In England, a number of cases have been decided on the question 
as to what constitute puncheon 3 or collar 4 or other coining instrument. The 
section steers clear of this difficulty by referring to no instrument in particular, but 
making the offence depend upon possession of any instrument or material for the 
purpose of using the same for counterfeiting. This would include not only the 
instruments ordinarily used in coining but also those which may be put to that 
service by whatever name they might be called. 

2596. Both under the English Statute as well as under the Code, the 
offences depend not upon intention but upon knowledge. 5 If A is in possession 
of coining implements, or makes, mends or sells them to B, knowing that B will 
use them for illicit coining, A’s crime is complete, though A may not have been 
privy to B’s coining. 

2597. Procedure and Practice. —This offence is cognizable and warrant 
should, ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is both non-bailable as well as non- 
compoundable and it is triable exclusively by the Court of Session, if the offence 
relates to the King s coin, otherwise, by the Court of Session, or Presidency Magis¬ 
trate or Magistrate of first class. In case of a previous conviction, the accused 
may be committed to the Court of Session, as provided in section 348 of the 
Procedure Code. As the offence of counterfeiting coin has the effect of not only 

defrauding public revenue, but also the public, it should be visited with condign 
punishment. 6 


2598. Proof. —-The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused was in possession of an instrument or material, 

(2) Which instrument or material was for the purpose of using for counterfeiting 

coin, or King’s coin ; or, the accused knew or had reason to believe that the 
same was intended to be used for that purpose ; 

(3) That the instrument or material was in fact for the purpose of counterfeiting 

coin, or King's coin. 

2599. Charge. —The charge should run thus :— 

follows'^ ^ name an d office of Magistrate, etc.) hereby charge you (name of the accused) as 


(1) Three years if the ofience was com¬ 
mitted before the 25th July 1864, 27 and 

28 Viet., c. 47, s. 2. 

(2) 2 Will. IV, c. 34, s. 12. 

(3) Rid gel ay's case, 1 Leach 189; 1 East 


P. C., c. 4, s. 18, p. 171. 

(4) Moore, 2 C. & P. 205. 

(5) Harvey, L. R. 1 C. C. R. 284. 

(6) Allah Wadha, 123 I. C. (L.) 525. 
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“ That on or about the 
ment (or material), to wit¬ 
counterfeiting a coin, to wit 


day of — at - you were in possession of a Certain instru- 

— (mention it) for the purpose of using the said instrument for 

, , .. ,, - ,, ... ^ or Kin S s co * n > to wit- ) (or knowing or having reason 

to believe that the said instrument was intended to be used for the purpose of counter¬ 
feiting etc.) and thereby committed an offence punishable under section 235 of the Indian 
ienal Code, and within my cognizance (or the cognizance of the Court of Session.). 

And I hereby direct that you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge." 

2600. Possession of Coining Tools.—Like the last two sections, this 
section also punishes a ineie preparation as an offence, if the preparation unmistak¬ 
ably points to its being made for counterfeiting coin, or a King's coin, the latter 
being an offence of much greater severity in accordance with the general policy 
of the Chapter. The gist of the offence consists in being (i) in possession, (it) of 
tools and mateiials for counterfeit-coining, or (lit) knowing or having reason to 
believe that the same is intended to be used for that purpose. 

2601. What is Possession.—In the first place, there must be possession. 
1 lie English Statute speaks of possession or custody'. But whether it is one or the 
other, there must be knowledge of its existence, and an intention to exercise power 
or control over the object possessed. ‘‘ The mere physical relation arising from 
the position of the object is insufficient. The possession contemplated is not pos¬ 
session which has never been v oluntary ; and for the purpose of bringing home to 
any person the voluntary possession of any object, the mere proof of a fact of which 
ie knows nothing, would be v alueless. 1 he section, no doubt, also requires in the 
accused person intention or knowledge as to the use to be made of the objects in his 
possession, and these might be implied from the nature of the objects themselves. 
But before that stage is reached, there must be some circumstances indicating such 
intention or knowledge as is inseparable from the notion of conscious retention 
implied in the word “ possession." Such indication may arise from the position 
ol the object in a place which is constantly used by the person accused and which 
could not be overlooked by him, oi from the bulk of the object itself, or from any 
circumstance, such as the looking up of the object, which would point to voluntary 
and conscious possession. 1 Any other possession would be, as the Roman Jurists 

remarked, possessio asinina ut asmus sellum —such possession as the ass has of its 
saddle. 2 

2602. Indeed, it is an accepted doctrine of criminal jurisprudence, that 
whatever may be a mail’s civil liability, no one can be held criminally liable cn 
possession, when there is no conscious retention— animus sibi habendi. So speaking 
of the possession oi the stolen property Melville, J., citing from Best's work on 
Evidence 3 remarked : "In order to raise this presumption legitimately, the pos¬ 
session of the stolen property should be exclusive as well as recent. The finding 
of it on the person of the accused, for instance, or in a locked-up house or room, 
or m a box of which he kept the key, would be fair ground for calling on him for his 
defence ; but, if the articles stolen were only found lying in a house or room in which 
he lived jointly with others equally capable with himself of having committed the 

theft, or in an open box in which others had access, no definite presumption of the 
guilt could be made. 

2603. An exception is said to exist where the accused is the occupier of the 
house in which the stolen property is found, who, it is argued, must be presumed 
to have such control over it as to prevent anything coming in, or being taken out 
without his sanction. As a foundation for civil responsibility, this reasoning may 
be correct; but to conclude the master of a house guilty of felony, on the double 
presumption, first that the stolen goods found in the house were placed there by him 
or with his connivance, and secondly, supposing they even were, that he was the 
thief who stole them, there being no corroborative circumstances is certainlv 
treading on the very verge of artificial conviction.”* Batty, J ' applied these 
o bservat ions to the case oi a goldsmith prosecuted under this lection for being 

0) Per Batty, J., in Hari, 6B. L. R. 887 (3) s. 212? -- 

( 2 ) Sa vigny on Possession, Bk. 1, s. VII, 6 bY fqm , 7 , 3 ! ’ foliowed in Hari 

° a. n. R. 887 (890) (Ashton, J„ dissentient). 
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found in possession of a mould, and nine counterfeit rupees. The mould contained 
an impression of the Queen's head as it appears on a rupee. The room in which it 
was found belonged no doubt to the accused, but it could have been opened from 
without, as the door was found to have a slit through which the unfastening of 
its latch was possible, and the Court thereupon held that though the mould and 
counterfeit rupees had been recovered from his house, they could not be held to have 
been recovered from his possession. The same view has been taken in the Punjab, 
in a case in which the accused was found in possession of a box containing instru¬ 
ments for counterfeiting coin. It appeared that his two other brothers had access 
to the box, and it was not proved that any property of the accused was in it. It 
was held that there was no evidence of exclusive possession upon which the accused 
could be convicted. 1 


2604. Evidence of Possession. —The question whether possession has 
been sufficiently traced to a person, is a question dependent upon the proved 
circumstances of each case. In one case, Weeks and two other men and two women 
were indicted for having in their possession a mould impressed with one side of a 
half-crown. Weeks was owner of the house which he had occupied for a month, 
but he was absent when the police raided it. The men attacked the police, whilst 
the women threw into the fire something, which on examination was found to be 
a wet mould of a half-crown made of a plaster of Paris. Other materials for coun¬ 
terfeit coining were found in several parts of the house. Thirteen days before. Weeks 
had passed a bad half-crown, but there was no evidence of its having been made 
in the mould found in the house. It was held that the evidence as to Weeks' pos¬ 
session was sufficient to justify his conviction. 2 

2605. A somewhat similar view was taken in another case in which on 
an indictment against the husband, the wife, and a boy, aged ten years, for having 
in possession a mould on which was impressed the obverse side of a’shilling; it 
appeared that the boy had been apprehended whilst passing a counterfeit half- 
crown, and on the police going to the house where he said he resided, the husband 
was found in an upper room, while the moulds and other coining instruments were 
found in the room below. During the search, the wife came in and destroyed a 
mould used in counterfeiting shillings. She was found also to possess counterfeit 
shillings, but her husband had none. It was held by Telford, J., that, as the 
mould was found in the room occupied by the husband, he must be prima facie 
presumed to be in possession of what the room contained, but it was only a presump¬ 
tion which might be rebutted, and what the jury had to consider was whether the 
counterfeiting had been carried on there with his sanction. If they were satisfied 
that the husband was in possession of the mould, they ought to acquit the wife, as 
she could not, in law, be said to have any possession separate from the husband; but, 
if they thought that the criminality was on her part alone, and that he was entirely 
guiltless of any participation in her conduct, she might be convicted. If they 
thought she broke the mould to screen him from detection, that would not affect 
the case. Either husband or wife might be convicted on this evidence, but not 
both. The fact of a wife attempting to break up coining instruments at the time 
of her husband's apprehension, if done with the object of screening him, is no evidence 
of possession. As to the boy, it would be going too far to say that he was in joint 
possession with either of his parents. 3 

2606. The question whether possession in such case should be presumed 

against the manager of a joint Hindu family, was decided 

P<^session amily and case °* a g°ldsmith and his son who maintained a 

shop, in a verandah of their house in which were found 
buried some counterfeit coins. The father was convicted of this offence holding 
that prima facie the shop was in his possession. There was evidence that 
the son ordinarily worked in the shop while the father looked after the cultivation ; 


(1) Abdul Majid, (1903) P. L. R. No. 14. (3) Boober, 4 Cox. 272. 

Weeks, (1861) L. & C. 18. 
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whereupon the High Court acquitted the father holding that the presumption was 
rebutted, and that as regards the son who used the shop, he too was acquitted as, 
being an open veramdah, other persons had equal access to it. 1 

2607. The question whether possession includes also custody, separately 
mentioned in the English Statute, may perhaps be disposed of on the ground that the 
term “ possession ” is wide enough to include both, the only difference being that in 
the one case the possession is for and on behalf of another, whereas in the other case 
it is cn behalf of one’s own self. So the English Statute runs—“ Where the having 
any matter in the custody or possession of any person is mentioned in this Act, 
it shall include not only the having it by himself in his personal custody or posses¬ 
sion, but also the knowlingly and wilfully having it in the actual custody or posses¬ 
sion of any other person and also the knowingly or wilfully having it in any dwelling 
house, or other building, lodging, apartment, field, or othei place, open or enclosed, 
whether belonging to or occupied by himself cr not, and whether such matter 
shall be so had for his own use cr benefit, or for that of any other person.” 2 


2608. Coining Instruments.—The section does not specify any instru¬ 
ment or mateiial as falling into the class of coining instruments, but these have been 
sufficiently specified in the English Statute quoted before (§ 2592). A mould 3 
or a puncheon 4 5 upon which is impressed the inverted decive of a shilling, a collar 
of iron for making the edges of coin,* a press for coinage 6 are all coining imple¬ 
ments. 1 hese are sui generis coining instruments, but any instrument may become 
a coining instrument, if there is evidence to show that it was used as such. For 
instance^ a galvanic battery is by itself an indifferent thing, but if it is found 
with white metal and other things plainly indicating that it was used for coin¬ 
ing, and it appeared that counterfeit coins were electro-plated before they weie 
put in circulation, it would, under the circumstances, become a coining instill¬ 
ment. 7 So, as regards materials, plaster of Paris or clay oi any like sub¬ 
stance cannot by itself be designated a coining material. But if there is evidence 
that it had been used for making moulds, they become materials for counterfeit 
coining, within the meaning of this section. 


2609. Knowledge Essential.—No man can be convicted of this offence on 
the mere ground that he was in possession of coining implements, unless it is estab¬ 
lished at the same time that he had knowledge of their character. 8 The evidence 
may, of course, be direct or presumptive, but it must be sufficient to convince the 
jury, not merely that the accused knew that the instruments were counterfeiting 
instruments but also that they were being used or intended to be used for that 
purpose. 


236. Whoever, being within British India, abets the counterfeiting 
Abetting in India of coin out of British India, shall be punished in the same 
the eounterfeiting Q ut manner as if he abetted the counterfeiting of such 
O ndia of com. coin w jthin British India. 


[British India— s. 15 Counterfeiting— s. 28 Abets— s. 107 Coin— s. 230] 

2610. Analogous Law.—This section follows the analogy of many others in 
which the Code punishes abetment of the commission of an offence in fereign 
territory. This section enacts that in such a case, the abettor shall be punished in 
the same way as if he had abetted the offence of counterfeiting coins in British 
India. But in such a case, abetment in British India must be complete. As 
abetment may consist merely cf instigation, and one who instigates a resident 
abroad to counteifeit a coin, whether the King’s or any other coin, would be guilty 
of this offence, thus, if A in British India were to order the manufacture of nickel 


(1) Amrit Sonar, (1919) Pat. 220, 51-J.C. 
263. 

(2) 24 and 25 Viet., c. 99, s. 1. 

l3) Lennard, 1 East 170. 

(4) Ridgeley’s case, 1 Leach 189. 

(5) Moore, 2 C. & P. 235. 

52 


(6) Bell, I East 169. 

(7) Cover, 9 Cox. 282. 

(8) A [ga San Nyein, 8 Bur. L. T. 131, 
i. v. loz ; Ebrahim, 4 Bur T T Q 

?1925) L 44 22. K>>adin Hasain - 84 I- C. 247; 
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rupees, say m Germany and a manufacturer in Geimany were to make or refuse to 

make them, A may still be guilty of abetment under section 110 or section 116, 
as the case may be. But, a person in Germany, instructing A in the process of 
counterfeiting, could not be punished under the Code, nor is theie any section 
under which A could be punished. It will at best be a mere preparation, and notan 
attempt, nor indeed, could the abettor in Germany be punished under the section. 
But any person, irrespective of his nationality, would be liable under this section 
provided that he was in British India at the time of abetment. 

2611. Procedure and Practice.—This offence is cognizable and warrant 
should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is both non-bailable and non-com- 
poundable and is exclusively triable by the Court of Session. 

2612. Proof.—The points requiring proof are 

(1) That the accused abetted. 

(2) That the abetment related to the counterfeiting of coin. 

(3) That the counterfeiting of coin was to be out of British India, 

(4) That at the time of such abetment, the accused was in British India. 

2613. Charge.—The charge should run thus :— 

!* I ( name and office of Magistrate etc.,) hereby charge you ( name of accused) as 
f ollows :— 

That on or about the--day of-at-being in British India you abetted one 

A B resident in - out of British India in the counterfeiting of coin by - (specify the act) 

and you thereby committed an offence under section 236 of the Indian Penal Code, and 
within the cognizance of the Court of Session. 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried by the said Court on the said charge." 

237. Whoever imports into British India, or exports therefrom, 

any counterfeit coin, knowing or having reason to be- 

Import or export of ii eve that the same is counterfeit, shall be punished 

counterfeit coin. ... . . . - ... , ^ 

with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to three years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

[British India —s. 15. Reason to believe —s. 26. Counterfeit —s. 28. Coin — s. 230.] 

2614. Analogous Law.—This section is again taken from the English 
Law 1 the provisions of which against importing and exporting of counterfeit or 
light coins are as follows :— 

" S. 7. Whosoever, without lawful authority or excuse (the proof whereof shall lie 

on the party accused) shall import or receive into the United Kingdom 
Importing coun- from beycnd the seas any false or counterfeit coin resembling or ap- 
terfeit coin from parently intended to resemble or pass for any of the Queen’s current 
beyond the seas. gold or silver coin knowing the same to be false or counterfeit, shall, 

in England and Ireland, be guilty of felony, and in Scotland of a high 
crime and offence, and being convicted thereof shall be liable, at the discretion of the 
Court, to be kept in penal servitude for life, or for any term not less than 5 years 2 or 
to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding two years, with or without hard labour, and 
with or without solitary confinement. 

“ S. 8. Whosoever, without lawful authority or excuse (the proof whereof shall be 

on the party accused) shall export, or put on board any ship, vessel. 
Exporting coun- or boat for the purpose of being exported from the United Kingdom 

terfeit coin. any false or counterfeit coin, resembling or apparently intended to 

resemble or pass for any of the Queen's current coin, knowing the 
same to be false or counterfeit, shall, in England and Ireland, be guilty of misdemeanour, 
and in Scotland of a crime and offence, and being convicted thereoi shall be liable at the 
discretion of the Court, to be imprisoned. for any term not exceeding two years with or 
without hard labour, and with or without solitary confinement." 

2615. This section includes all cases of exporting counterfeit colonial coins. 

S. 19 of the Statute similarly piohibits the bringing in or receiving into the United 
Kingdom of counterfeit coins. Other sections 3 similarly penalize purchase or 
sale of counterfeit gold and silver coins for lower value than their denomination. 


(1) 24 and 25 Viet., c. 99 

(2) Three years if the offence was com¬ 

mitted before the 25th July 1864; see 27 


and 28 Viet., c. 47, s. 2. 
(3) E.g., S. 6. 
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2616. Procedure and Practice.— I his offence is cognizable and warrant 

should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is both non-bailable as well as non- 

compoundable, and is triable by the Court of Session or Presidency or First Class 
Magistrate. 

2617. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 

W I bat th( T accused imported into or exported from British India some coins. 
\Z) That such coins were counterfeit. 

(3) That the accused then knew or had reason to believe that they were 
counterfeit. 

2618. Traffic in Counterfeit Coins. —This section is directed against 
t e illicit traffic in counterfeit coins. If counterfeiting alone had been visited by high 
penalties it would set a high premium on counterfeiting abroad and from where 
such coins could be safely imported. In such a case the mischief would remair the 
same, namely, the debasement of the currency with its attendant loss to the state. 

I he offence as here described consists of (i) importing or exporting any (it) counter¬ 
feit coin {in) knowing or having reason to believe that the same is counterfeit. The 
question whether a person has imported or exported counterfeit coin must then 
depend upon whether it was done with guilty knowledge or belief. A person 
receiving or paying out in counterfeit coin without being aware of its true nature, 
may have done so, because he was himself deceived into accepting it, or because 
he may have received or paid it in the ordinary course of business. Such receipt 

and payments are then not within the penal visitations of the section. At the 

same time, if there was the guilty knowledge, the offence is complete without any 
actual uttering. r J 

2619. Charge.—The charge under this and the next section should run 

T n 11 P • 


follows':-” 3 ”'* ^ ° ffUe ° f M “Z istrate ' e,c ) hereb y charge you (name of aecused) as 


t t 


T Rritth T 0 n r H i t b0 " t .r t , 1 !r^i y °, f ~l y °“ “ES** mto “Ported from) 


n | afp : n ■RriticV. ' , • • — J V lul i ;uilcu 1ULO \ or exported irom)-a 

P t B y ltlsh . India < certain pieces of coins (or King’s coins) to wit_ (mention the 

coins) then knowing ( or having reason to believe) that the same were counterfeit and that 

you thereby committed an offence punishable under s. 237 of the Indian Penal * Code and 

within my cognizance (or the cognizance of the Court of Session or High Court). 

" And 1 hereb y direct that you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge." 

238. Whoever imports into British India, or exports therefrom, 

Import or export of ?" y K c ° unte r fei t coin which he knows or has reason 
counterfeits of Queens ,,/ eve to a counte rfeit of the Queen’s coin, 
Coin shall be punished with transportation for life, or with 

. t imprisonment of either description for a term which 

may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

lBrit i^' ndia ~\ 15 Rea8 ° n l ° belieoe ~ s ' 26 Counterfeits. 28. Coins 230.] 

the pnhrrru-pH An ? logous La w.—This section is the same as the last, only it provides 

* T 011 aCC0Unt of the coins imported or exported being coun- 

the same proo S f. COln ' ** res P ects th e two sections are identical, and require 

239. Whoever having any counterfeit coin, which, at the time when 

he became possessed of it, he knew to be counterfeit 
frauduiently or with intent that fraud may be com¬ 
mitted, delivers the same to any person, or attempts 

to induce any person to receive it, shall be punished 
. . with imprisonment of either de«*rrir»ti^n ^ + 

which may extend to five years, and shall also be liable to P fine tCrm 

VFraudulentlys. 25. Counterfeits. 28. Possessed- s 235.i 

section 243 d^TwithThe . endin g with 

to the time when guilty knowledge was possessed bythe uUerer^ ^The^mhorf 


Delivery of coins, 
possessed with knowl¬ 
edge that it is coun¬ 
terfeit. 
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are admittedly indebted tor this distinction to the French Code which appears 
however to have been also adopted in the Bomaby Code. 1 

2622. Procedure and Practice.—This offence is cognizable, and warrant 
should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is both non-bailable as wellasnon- 
compoundable, and is triable by the Court of Session, Presidency or a First Class 
Magistrate. 

2623. Both under this as well as the next section, the possession of any number 

of coins would constitute only one offence, and the accused could not be tried for as 
many offences as there are coins. So again, a person having, say, four counterfeit 
coins in his possession and uttering only one of them, cannot be separately convicted 
under section 240 respecting the one coin, and under section 243 of the Code regard¬ 
ing the other three, because an offence under this and the next section implies 
prior guilty possession. In such a case, if the accused had uttered the four coins 
together, there would not have been a second conviction and sentence, and it would 
be anomalous that uttering one coin instead of four, should expose him to a severer 
sentence : ‘‘ The possession of all four was, as a crime, an indivisible act, which 

was the complement of the uttering in constituting the offences under section 240, 
and a conviction having been obtained under that section, the guilty possession 
should not have been made the distinct crime. If such separations were allowable, 
there might be a conviction for the possession of each rupee. The physical acts, 
though capable of separate existence and perception, coalesce, when coincident, 
in time and space and purpose.” 2 If two prisoners are indicted for uttering a coun¬ 
terfeit shilling, and it appears that one of them entered the shop and uttered the 
bad money whilst the other awaited him outside the shop and having had other 
bad coins, they may be both convicted of uttering, as the facts sufficiently prove 
that both the possession and the uttering were joint. So if in such a case both 
entered the shop and one utters a bad coin, which is not accepted, it is not necessary 
to prove with certainty the very coin uttered if all the coins, found in their possession 
were bad. 3 

2624. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused was in possession of a coin, 

(2) Which was counterfeit; 

(3) That he then knew it to be counterfeit ; 

(4) That he delivered it to another, or attempted to induce him to receive it ; 

(5) That the delivery was made fraudulently or that fraud may be committed. 

2625. Charge.—The charge under this and the next section should run 
thus :— 

“I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you (name of accused ) as follows:— 

“ That on or about the-day of-at——you-had a piece of counterfeit coin 

(or King’s coin) Exhibit-in this case (or certain pieces of counterfeit coins) which at thetime 

you became possessed of it (or them) you knew to be counterfeit, and which you fraudulently 
(or with intent that fraud may be committed) delivered to A B [or attempted to induced B 
to receive it (or them)] and you thereby committed an offence punishable under section 239 
(or section 240) of the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance (or the cognizance of 
the Court of Session, or the High Court). 

‘‘And I hereby direct that you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge." 

2626. Principle.—This section and the next deal with professional dealers 
in false coin, that is to say, those who receive it knowingly as false, and fraudulently' 
palm it off as true. 4 The recipient need not, however, necessarily be innocent, 
for if a dealer in false coins employs an accomplice to palm off a false coin, he commits 
the same crime as if he had himself committed the imposition. The object of the 
section is to penalize all fraudulent circulation of base coin, whether it be through 
an accomplice or a stranger. In this respect the professional and the casual utterer 
of false coin differs, as the former is subject to the penalties of this and the next 


(1) Note I. 

(2) Per West and Nanabhai, JJ., in 

Lakshia , (1884) B. U. C. 202, relying on 

S. 71 ante. 

(3) Per Garrow, B., Sherrit, 2 C. and P. 

427 ; Rogers, 2 M. C. C. 85 ; Gdrrish and 


Brown, 2 Moo. and R. 219 ; Williams, Carr, 
M. 259. This point is now, so far as regards 
England, settled by the interpretation clause 
(s. 1) of 24 and 25 Viet., c. 99. 

(4) Sheobux, 3 N. W. P. H. C. R. 150. 
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section, whereas the casual offender is made subject to the more lenient penalties 01 
s. 241. The distinction between these two classes of offenders was explained by the 
authors to be very material. A professional utterer is a helpmate of the professiona 
coiner and is, therefore, an offender in equal degree. A casual receiver of false coins 
may, however, be himself imposed upon ; but, if he tries to retrieve his loss by 
passing it on to another, he would naturally be guilty of dishonesty, but which the 
authors regarded as comparatively venial, and hence the difference in punishment. 1 

2627. Professional Dealer in False Coin. —This section is admittedly 
directed against professional dealers in false coins, 2 the distinction between 
such persons and a casual offender punishable under section 241 being that, while 
the former knew of the coin being counterfeit at the time they became possessed 
of it, the latter was innocent then, though he too acquired the same knowledge 
before he passed it off. The distinction between the two offenders is not a radical 
one ; it is a distinction of degrees, the previous knowledge of the one showing greater 
deliberation which the latter presumably lacks. This section is, it will be observed, 
in other respects also strongly worded. Foi instance, it requires not only know¬ 
ledge of counterfeit coin at the time of possession, but it further requires that its 
delivery should be made fraudulent, or with intent that fraud mav be committed. 


2628. In the fust place, then, there must be knowledge that the coin received 

(1) Knowledge at the 1S C0uater ^T and that knowledge must have been possessed 
Time of Possession. possession of the coin. But how is the possession 

of such knowledge to be proved ? Direct proof is not possible 
always, nor if possible, is it always available. The usual mode of proving such 
knowledge is by circumstances, and it is then necessarily a matter of inference. 3 
It has been held that for this purpose, evidence of other acts, other than the one 
complained of, is admissible, not foi the purpose of showing the probability of the 
accused s crime, but as making the possession of guilty knowledge in the par¬ 
ticular case charged, more probable. 4 In one case such evidence was objected to, 
but tne Court allowed it obseiving : “As to the cases put by the prisoner’s counsel 
of uttering bad money, 1 by no means agree in their conclusion, that the prosecutor 
cannot give evidence of anothe* uttering on the same day, to prove the guilty 
knowledge. Such other uttering cannot be punished until it has become the subject 
of a distinct and separate charge ; but it affords strong evidence of the knowledge 
of the prisoner that the money was bad. If a man utter a bad shilling, and fifty 
other bad shillings are found upon him, this would bring him within the description 
of a common utterer, if the indictment do not contain that charge, yet these cir¬ 
cumstances may be given in evidence on any other charge of uttering, to show 
that he uttered the money with a knowledge of its being bad.” 5 As Heath, J., in 
the same case said : “ the charge in this case puts in proof the knowledge of the 
person, and as that knowledge cannot be collected from the circumstances of the 

transaction itself, it must necessarilv be collected from other facts and ciicum- 
stances.” 6 


2629. So it is provided in the Indian Evidence Act:— 


"A is accused of fraudulenty delivering to another person a counterfeit coin, which, 
at the time when he delivered it, he knew to be counterfeit: 

“The fact that, at the time of its delivery, A was possessed of a number of other 
pieces of counterfeit coin, is relevant. 

“The fact that A had been previously convicted of delivering to another person as 
genuine a counterfeit coin knowing it to be counterfeit, is relevant.” 7 


2630. But this is not all. For knowledge may be inferred as much from the 

accused’s previous conviction and possession of other false coins, as from other facts 


(1) Note 1, Reprint, pp. 135, 136. 

(2) Note 1, 2nd Rep., ss. 192-202; 
Sheobux, 3 N. W. P. H C R. 150. 

(3) Parushullah v. Kheroo Mundul, 23 W 
R. 4. 

(4) I Russ. Cr. (6th Ed.) 241 ; 3 Russ 

Cr. 411. 


(5) Per Thompson, B.. in Whiley, 2 Leach 
983. 

(6) Whiley, 2 Leach 983. 

(7) Act I of 1872. s. 14, ill. (6). The proof 
of previous conviction, being here admissible 

is not excluded by s. 310 of the Cr P C ' 
see ib., s. 311. 
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to which reference is equally legitimate. For instance, evidence of the facts that 
the accused had uttered other false coins previously to the act in question, was 
always held to be admissible, whether the other coins were or were not of the same 
description, but it was at one time a moot question whethei the same rule applied 
to toiib uttered subsequently to the act charged. 2 But it is now settled that the 
same rule must apply to all acts whether prior or subsequent, and whether in each 
case the coins uttered are of the same or of different denominations. 3 Indeed, 
for this purpose, the Courts have admitted not only evidence of acts and facts, but 
even of his general demeanour, as tending to show that what the accused did or 
attempted to do, was known to him to be criminal.* 

2631. But, while this is the rule, it is obviously subject to some limits 
both as to time and circumstances, beyond which evidence of other similar acts 
would not be permitted. 5 In England, it is left to the Judge’s discretion to deter¬ 
mine these limits, but, probably, his discretion would be exercised, having regard 
to the probative value of the evidence tendered. An act done in the remote 
past, and after which the accused has led a moral life could scarcely throw much 
light on his knowledge, and such evidence would in most cases be excluded. On 
the other hand, if that act was of a series of acts so connected together as to 
amount to the evidence of a system, it is then not only admissible, but will be an 
essential factor in determining the question of his knowledge. In one case, the 
Couit inferred such knowledge from the fact of the accused being a goldsmith and 
therefore, as one who could not have been deceived into receiving base coins mis- 

.. . _ , ^ course, the section only requires evidence of 

guilty knowledge of the spuriousness of the coins, at the time of receiving possession 
of them. Direct proof of fabrication is not required. 7 

2632. In addition to the contemporaneous knowledge of the character of 

t'Ti n r coins, the accused must deliver the same fraudulently or 

ulently or^that Fraud intent that fraud may be committed. The former im- 

May be Committed. plies delivery to an innocent recipient, while the latter 

implies delivery to an accomplice, who in turn delivers it 
fraudulently to one whom he can induce to accept, or if he refuse them his act 
is an attempt to induce that person to receive it, within the meaning of the thud 
clause of the section. For the purpose of this section, it is not necessary that the ccin 
should have been accepted. All that is necessary is that it should be either delivered, 
or that an attempt to induce any person to receive it should be made. An offer 
made but refused, is then sufficient to complete the offence. It was so held in an 
English case, decided under 2 Will. IV, c. 34, s. 7, the words of which were 
“ uttering and putting off a counterfeit coin/’ and in which th*e prisoner went into 
a shop and asked to puichase some coffee and sugar, and in payment of the same 
he put or the counter a counteifeit shilling which the shopkeeper refused to accept 
as a bad one. The prisoner thereupon left the shop leaving both the coffee and 
sugar as well as the shilling behind him. It was held that the charge of uttering 
and putting off had been made out.® In another case, the accused had purchased 
five apricots for six pence, and offered in payment a bad shilling. The fruiterer 
put it in his mouth to bite it to try its goodness, and he returned it as bad. The 
accused then gave him another and yet another shilling with the same result. He 
told the fruiterer that they were all good coins, but in fact, they were bad ores. 

He was held to be guilty of uttering false coins. 9 

2633. What is Delivery. —Of course, there can be no offence, unless there 
was delivery or an attempt to induce any other person to receive as genuine any coin 

(1) Ball, 1 Camp. 324 ; Millard, R. R. 245 ; (5) Green, 3 C. & K. 209; Whiley, 2 Leach 

Foster, 24 L. J. M. C. 134 ; Nur Mahomed , 983; Lntt, 3 F. & F. 834. 

8 B. 223. (6) Kandamura, (1883) 1 Weir 221. 

(2) Taverner , 4 C. & P. 413 n. (7) Parushullah v. Kheroo Mundul, 23 W. 

(3) Foster, 24 L. J. M. C. 134 ; Harrison, R. 4; Karruppa Muppen, (1887) 1 Weir 222. 

2 Lewin 118. (8) Welsh, 2 D. C. C. R. 78; Lon. 2 Dent 

(4) Tattershall, cited per Lord Ellen- C. C. 475. 

borough in Whiley, 2 Leach 983. (9) Franks, 2 Leach 644. 
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known to be counterfeit. The words “ receive ” and “delivery ” imply payment 
in discharge of an obligation. They do not refer to a mere change of custody” For 
instance, if a person hands false coins to anothei to keep foi him awhile, he cannot 
be held to have delivered them to him nor could the othe.* be said to have received 
them. It was, indeed, so held in a case in which two vagi ants, the prisoner and 
another purchased some liquor and diank it at the doorway of the shop. One of 
them them entered the shop for some more liquor, but the shopkeeper mistook him 
for a thief, and shut the door upon him and called out for his arrest. On this he 
ran off and, meeting one Mungli, put two rupees and eight annas in his hands, telling 
him to keep them for him. The coins were found to be counterfeit, and he was 
prosecuted under this section for delivering them to Mungli but this conviction 
was annulled on appeal, the Court holding that such deliveiy was not contemplated 
by or punishable under the section. 1 


2634. False Coiner Excluded. —As remarked before, this section only 
applies to a professional utterer of coins, and not to one who is a false coiner. As 
remarked by Turner, J., : “ The words ‘ which, at the time when he became pos¬ 

sessed of it, he knew to be counterfeit ’ point to a person other than the coiner, 
that is to say, the person who procures or obtains or receives counterfeit coin. It 
is against such person that the section is directed.’ 2 Consequently, a person who 
both makes false coins and delivers them to others cannot be convicted both under 
s. 231 as well as this section. His offence only falls under s. 231. 3 In a case, 
the accused went into a village and purchased sweetmeats from one K, for which 
he paid with a counterfeit two anna piece : he also delivered another counterfeit 
two anna piece to R in payment for some milk. On discovering the fraud, K 
pursued the accused, and aided by two others arrested him. On being pursued 
the accused threw away a yellow bag which was found to contain a mould, an 
instrument called a “ jugi ” used for keeping up a draught in a file, a file, and 
some white metal, all evidently instruments or materials used for counterfeiting 
coin. It was held that the only conviction possible was under s. 235, and not under 
the next section, which is applicable only to the actual coiner, as there was nothing 
to show under what circumstances the accused became possessed of the counterfeit 
of the Queen's coin. 4 


240. Whoever, having any counterfeit coin which is a counterfeit 

, °f the Queen’s coin, and which, at the time when he 

coin 6 1 'possessed U tvith became possessed of it, he knew to be a counterfeit 
knowledge that it is of the Queen’s coin, fraudulently or with intent that 
counterfeit. fraud may be committed, delivers the same to any 


person, or attempts to induce any person to receive 
it, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 


Person S. 11. Fraudulent — s. 2.5. Counterfeit — s. 28. 

Coin — s. 230. Queen*s coin — s. 230 ] 

2635. Analogous Law.— I his is an aggravated form of the offence describ¬ 
ed in and punishable under the last section, the aggravating circumstances being 
that the coin in respect of which the offence is committed is the King’s coin. 
In other respects, the two sections are identical, and require the same points to be 
proved. For a further commentary under this section reference should be made 
to the discussion under the last section. 


2636. Procedure, Proof and Charge.— See last section (§§ 2622-2625) 

2637. Uttering King’s Coin.— The essential elements of an offence under 
this section are exactly those discussed under the last section. Shortly stated thev 
are (i) that the offence here described applies only to a professional dealer and not 
to a coiner who is otherwise liable ; (it) in order to hold a person liable under this 


(1) Sookut, 4 N. W. P. H. C. R. 62. 

(2) Sheobux, 3 N. W. P. H. C. R. 150 • 

Ahmad Shah, (1892) P. R. No. 10. 


(3) lb. 

(4) Ahmad Shah, (1892) P. R. No. 10. 
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section, there must be evidence of knowledge at the time of possession, ar.d there 
must then be (in) fraudulent delivery or delivery with intent that fraud may be 
committed, or an attempt to induce any person to receive it, added to which, must 
be proved the fact (tv) that the coin possessed and delivered was the King’s coin. 

241. Whoever delivers to any other person as genuine, or attempts 

to induce any other person to receive as genuine, any 
^ eit coin which he knows to be counterfeit but 

first* 1111 possessed, ' the w ^ ich u he did not kno . w to *>e counterfeit at the time 
deliverer did not know when he took it into his possession, shall be punished 
to be counterfeit. with imprisonment of either description for a term 

which may extend to two years, or with fine to an 
amount which may extend to ten times the value of the coin counterfeited, 
or with both. 


Illustration. 

A , a coiner, delivers counterfeit Company’s rupees to his accomplice B, for the purpose 
of uttering them. B sells the rupees to C, another utterer, who buys them knowing them to 
be counterfeit. C pays away the rupees for goods to D, who receives them, not knowing them 
to be counterfeit. D, after receiving the rupees, discovers that they are counterfeit and pays 
them away as if they were good. Here D is punishable only under this section, but B and C 
are punishable under s. 239 or 240, as the case may be. 

[Person— s. 11 Counterfeit —s. 28. Coin —s. 230 Possession —s. 235.] 

2638. Analogous Law.—In discussing the scope of s. 239, the distinguish¬ 
ing feature of this section has been already set out (§ 2632). As has been there 
stated, this section refers only to a casual, as opposed to a professional, utterer of 
base coins. As such he differs from the latter in not knowing that the coin was 
counterfeit at the time when he took it into his possession. But, of course, he 
had that knowledge at the time of uttering it, for if he had not, he would then be 
wholly innocent, and the question about the applicability of this section could not 
then arise. 


2639. Procedure and Practice. —This offence is cognizable, and warrant 
should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is both non-bailable as well as non- 
compoundable, and is triable by the Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the 
first or second class. 

2640. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused delivered or attempted to deliver a coin to another. 

(2) That the said coin was counterfeit. 

3) That the accused delivered or attempted to deliver it as genuine. 

(4) That at the time of delivery he knew it to be counterfeit 1 

2641. Charge.- -The charge should run thus:— 

“ I (name and ofjice of Magistrate, etc,) hereby charge you {name of the accused' as 
follows :— 

" That on or about the-day of-at-you-delivered to A B as genuine (or 

attempted to induced B to receive as genuine), a coin Ex.-which was counterfeit, and 

which you then knew to be counterfeit though which you did not know to be counterfeit at 
the time when you took it into your possession, and you thereby committed an offence pun¬ 
ishable under s. 241 of the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance. 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge.” 

2642. Casual Delivery of False Coin. —The only palliating feature which 
this offence, as distinguished from that punishable under s. 239, presents is that 
the guilty knowledge as to the spuriousness of the coin dawns on the accused after 
he comes into possession of it. It may then be that he had been himself made the 
victim of an imposition, and not brooking the loss he has so sustained, he becomes 
anxious in his turn to palm off his bad money so received to another. By so doing 
he brings himself within the grip of the law but it is a discriminating law, and re¬ 
gards his offence as mitigated by his previous innocence. 

2643. Of course, the gist of the crime consists in delivering the coin as genuine 
when he knew it to be counterfeit. Such knowledge may have been acquired by him 


(1) Bhan Singh, 124 I. C. (P.) 688. 
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at any time prior to the delivery, but it must have been after the accused had himself 
received the money. He may have found it out only a moment afterwards, but, 
if he had not known of its spuriousness at the tune he took it, he is entitled to the 
reduced penalty provided under this section. In ordinary cases this will be assumed, 
and in any case, it will be on the prosecution to prove that a given case falls under 
the grayer penalties of s. 239 rather than of this section. 1 The evidence under 
this section must be given to show that, at the time the accused delivered, or at¬ 
tempted delivery of the base coin, he was aware of its spuriousness, and that being 
so aware, he passed it or attempted to pass it off as genuine. 2 And in this respect 
the section requires that he must know it to be counterfeit. If, then, he merely 
suspected it as such, or for that matter believed it to be so, he could not be convict¬ 
ed whatever may have been his turpitude in passing off suspicious coins. 3 

As to what constitutes delivery, see s. 239 (§ 2633). 


242. Whoever, fraudulently, or with intent that fraud may be commit 


Possession of coun¬ 
terfeit coin by person 
who knew it to be coun¬ 
terfeit when he be¬ 
came possessed thereof. 


ed, is in possession of counterfeit coin, having known 
at the time when he became possessed thereof that 
such coin was counterfeit, shall be punished with im¬ 
prisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to three years, and shall also be liable for fine. 


Fraudulently —s. 25. Counterfeit —s. 28. Possession —s. 235.] 

2644. Analogous Law. —This section and the next are again the same, 
the next section possessing the same aggravating feature, namely, that the coin 
possessed is a spurious King's coin. In other respects, the two sections are identical. 
The commentary under this section must be read as applicable to the next section. 

2645. Procedure and Practice. —This offence is cognizable, and warrant 
sliould ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is both non-bailable as well as 
non-compoundable, and is triable by the Ccurt of Session or a Presidency 
Magistrate, or a Magistrate of first class. 


2646. Proof. —1 he points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That accused was in possession of a coin. 

(2) That that coin was counterfeit, 

(3) That he was in possession of it with intent to defraud, or with intent that 

fraud might be committed* 

(4) 3 hat at the tune he became possessed of it, he knew it to be counterfeit. 5 

To which may be added the following aggravating circumstance justifying 
a conviction under the next section :— 

(5) That the coin in question was a King's coin. 

2647. In connection with the question of knowledge, the following provision 
ot the Indian Evidence Act is noteworthy :— 

"S. 21:— 

( e ) A is accused of fraudulently having in his possession counterfeit coin which he 
knew to be counterfeit. 

‘He offers to prove that he asked a skilful person to examine the coin, as he doubted 

w lether it was counterfeit or not, and that that person did examine it, and told him 
it was genuine. 

A may prove these facts for reasons stated in the last preceding illustration." 

The reasons there stated are that, though these statements are admissions, 
icy are admissible as being explanatory of conduct influenced by facts in issue. 

2648. Charge. — I he charge under this or the next section should run thus :— 

follows- * ( WflWg an 'l °ff lce °J Magistrate, etc.,) hereby charge you (name of the accused) as 

a That on or about the-day of-at-you Iraudulently (or with intent that 

iraud might be committed) were in possession of Ex.-being counterfeit coins (or King's 


(1) Cf per Melvill, J., in 
6 B. 402 (403). 

(2) Soorut, 4 N. W. P. 'H 

(3) lb. 


Rangoo Timaji, 
C. R. 62. 


(4) Sangaram. 143 I. C. (O.) 152. 

(5) Fateh Chand, 21 C. W. N.33 ; 
Bur. L. T. 9, 9 I. C. 449. 


Ebrahim, 
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And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge.” 

disnel^fh?; WhGn iS Possession of a Counterfeit Coin Criminal.-This section 

is renrobatedTvT n notlon that the Possession of all counterfeit coins 

S rS y TK Un 1 sanction As this section enacts, all possession 
ntent tw f ' / ^criminal, it must be possession with intent to defraud, or with 

with thk rlnS Ud Y be , COmmitted - Then . again, the section couples 

oeJson n LUrement , another, namely, that only possession of the coin which the 

fs cHminnf A eSS10n ri kneW be - counterfeit at the he became possessed of it 
rrr.f ny 1° er possession is not. For instance, a person may obtain 

E d counterfeit com without knowledge that it is counterfeit. He may 

a suitable 0 n CI S r E na j Ure ' He ma >' P reserve it to palm it off upon another on 

of its spuriousness at the time he came into possession of it. nowieuge 


n 26 50. Again, suppose a person knowingly purchases spurious coin for a 
ec ion. s he does not intend to commit fraud thereby, his possession is not 
criminal, though the coins in his possession are counterfeit. It is thus evident that, 

or< r er to amount to a crime, the two circumstances above specified must both 
co-exist, and it is from that time that his possession assumes a criminal complexion. 
A com collector may, for example, change his mind and intend to pass his coins 

as & enuiI } e T c ? lr ( s ' is possession then becomes criminal the moment there is 
l J} ls ^hange in his intention. How this change is to be proved, is another matter. 

ut the fact remains that he cannot be punished for his possession of counterfeit 
coin, unless there is proof of that intention. 


243. Whoever, fraudulently or with intent that fraud may be commit- 
p n ^ c , A „ f ~ , ted * is in possession of a counterfeit coin, which is a 

coin by person U6 who counterfeit of the Queen’s coin, having known at the 
knew it to be counter- time when he became possessed of it that it was 
feit when he became counterfeit, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
possessed thereof. either description for a term which may extend to seven 

years, and shall also be liable to fine. 


[Fraudulently —s. 25. Queen 9 * coin —s. 230. Possession —s. 235.] 

2651. Fraudulent Possession of King’s Coin. —This section is one 
aggravated form of the last section, under which its scope and operation will be 
found discussed. 


2652. Procedure and Practice .—see § 2645. 

244. Whoever, being employed in any mint lawfully established 

in British India, does any act, or omits what he is 
legally bound to do, with the intention of causing any 
coin issued from that mint to be of a different weight 
or composition from the weight or composition 
fixed by law, shall be punished with imprisonment 
of either description for a term which may extend to 
seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. 


Person employed in 
mint causing coin to 
be of different weight 
or composition from 
that fixed by law. 


[British India —s. 15. Legally hound —s. 43.] 

2653. Analogous Law. —This section visits with its drastic penalties pil¬ 
fering of bullion used at the mint for the coinage of money. The provisions of the 
section naturally extended only to those who are employees at the mint, whatever 
may have been their duties and responsibilities. The object to the section is to 
ensure the conformity of the coinage to its exact legal requirements, and its unauthor¬ 
ized debasement by those who may have an opportunity to tamper with its purity, 
composition and weight. But the very exactness in composition of metals is prac¬ 
tically unattainable, and the Indian Coinage Act consequently provides a remedy 
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up to a certain extent, 1 beyond which a coin ceases to be a good coin. The section 
is not, however, intended to punish any unintentional aberration in the minting of 
coins. It only deals with intentional acts and omissions, the intention being to vary 
the weight or composition ol the coin. This is enough to constitute the offence, 
and it is not necessary to prove dishonesty or fraud. 

Procedure and Practice.—This offence is cognizable and wariant 
should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is both non-bailable as well as non- 
compoundable, and is exclusively triable by the Court of Session. 


2655. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused was employed in any mint lawfully established in British 
India. 

k S SUcb ' be d * d some act or omitted what he was legally bound to do. 

) at the act or omission was with the intention of causing any coin issued 

rom that mint to be of a different weight or composition from the weight or 
composition fixed by law, 

(4) That it will have the effect as in (3). 


2656. Charge. —The charge should run thus :— 

follows’^ ^ na>>,e an d office of Magistrate, etc.) hereby charge you 


(name of the 


accused) as 


lau/f, n rha + t w n ? r / boi U the - da y of - at -you being employed as- 

lawfully established in British India did an act, to wit- (specify the act) or omitted what 


in the-mint 


y bound to do ( specify the omission) with the intention of causing the coin 

rnTn e ^ a ! d mint t° be of a different weight or composition from the weight or 

Tnrii™ o° n , n Xe r by law .’ and thereb y committed an offence punishable under s. 244 of the 
1 an 1 ena 1 Code and within the cognizance of the Court of Session (or the High Court). 

n ereby direct that you be tried by the said Court on said charge.’' 

2657. Debasement of Coin by Mint Employees.—In the first place, 
l is not necessary for an offence under this section that in consequence of the 
act or omission of the accused, the coin should have been actually debased or issued 
as sue ie accused may perpetrate a fraud, and it may be detected before any 
miscinel is done. I he offence is then complete apart from any injury his act may 
nave caused. All that the section requires is that (i) the accused must have been 
an employee of a Government mint, and (ii) as such he must have done some act 
or omission, (in) with the intention of varying the weight or composition of any coin 
issue rom the mint. As such, there can be no offence if the act or omission was 
ue o mere carelessness, indolence, or negligence. In order to amount to this offence 
i mus ave been intentional, and the intention must be as stated in the section, 
person who mixes more alloy than is permitted under law, may be guilty of merely 

ofrihf^ff^ or llb act ma Y have been designed. In the latter case, he will be guilty 


245. Whoever, without lawful authority, takes out of any mint, 
it . r .. , . lawfully established in British India, any coining tool 

coining W ° instrument or instrument > shall be punished with imprisonment 
from mint. °f e ither description for a term which may extend to 

seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

British India s. 15. Coining tool or Instrument —s. 235.1 

2658. Analogous Law. —The offence consists in the unauthorized removal 
of tools from a mint, whether by an employee of the mint or an outsider. Intention 
is no part of the definition of the offence and need not be proved. But upon the 
proof of intention must depend the punishment. The object of the offence is to 
Prevent thC theft ° f mlnt t0 ° 1S f ° r the P ur P ose of usin g them for counterfeiting 

u Procedure and Practice. —This offence is cognizable, and warrant 

should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is both non-bailable as well as non- 
compoundable, and is triable exclusively by the Court of Session. 


ss. 5, 6. 


(1) Indian Coinage Act (III of 1906), 
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2660. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused took out of a mint lawfully established in British India 

(2) A coining tool or instrument. 

(3) That he did so without lawful authority. 

2661. Charge.—The charge should run thus :— 

follow ^ name an< j °ffi ce °f Magistrate, etc.) hereby charge you (name of the accused) as 

That on or about the day °I- a t-you took out of the mint lawfully 

established in British India at Exhibit-which was a coining tool or instrument without 

law ul authority, and you thereby committed an offence punishable under s. 245 of the Indian 
i ena] Code, and within the cognizance of the Court of Session. 

And I hereby direct that you be tried by the said Court on the said charge.'* 

2662. Unlawful Removal of Coining Tools. —The offence here describ¬ 
ed consists in taking out of any mint any coining tool or instrument. Merely 
concealing it on one s person with a view to take it out of the mint, would not be an 
olfence under this section, though it would be an attempt, for which the accused 
might be punished under section 511 of the Code. Of course, in order to constitute 
an oftence, the thing removed must be proved to be a coining tool or an instrument, 
and it must necessarily belong to or be in possession of the mint. 

246. Whoever fraudulently or dishonestly performs on any coin 
F , . . ,. any operation which diminishes the weight or alters 

honestly 11 diminishing com P°sition of that coin, shall be punished with 

weight or altering imprisonment of either description for a term which 
composition of coin, may extend to three years, and shall also be liable to 

fine. 

Explanation .—A person who scoops out part of the coin and puts 
anything else into the cavity, alters the composition of that coin. . 

[Dishonestly —s. 24. Fraudulently —s. 25.] 

2663. Analogous Law. —The previous of this and the next section corre¬ 
spond witli those of 2 Will. 4 c. 34, s. 5 as modified by, and re-enacted in 24 and 
25 Viet., c. 99, s. 4 : “ Whoever shall impair, diminish or lighten any of the Queen's 
current gold or silver coin, with intent that the coin impaired, or diminished, or 
lightened may pass for the Queen’s current gold or silver coin shall, in England and 
in Ireland, be guilty of felony, and in Scotland of a high crime and offence, and being 
convicted thereof shall be liable, at the discretion of the Court, to be kept in penal 
servitude for any term exceeding fourteen years, and not less than five years, or to 
be imprisoned for any term not exceeding two years, with or without hard labour, 
and with or without solitary confinement." 

2664. Sections 2 and 16 of the Indian Coinage Act 1 are also relevant, inas¬ 
much, as they give the meaning of " deface" and the authority by whom the defaced 
coin may be destroyed. 

2664-A. The next two sections then provide for the return or payment 
of the coin so cut to their owner, in cases ( a ) and (6) of section 16 last quoted, the 
effect of the provision being that the person cutting shall pay for them, unless he 
believes that the coin has been fraudulently defaced. It is then explained that 
sweating is deemed to amount to fraudulent defacement. 2 This and the next section 
deal with the tampering of a coin either by sweating or other means which diminishes 
its weight or alters its composition. Where the coin in respect of which the offence 
is committed is the King’s coin, the offender is subject to the aggravated penalty 
provided in the next section. 

2665. Procedure and Practice. —This offence is cognizable and a warrant 
should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is both non-bailable and non-com- 
poundable, and is triable by the Court of Session, Presidency Magistrate or a Magis¬ 
trate of the first class. 


(1) Act III of 1906. by 24 & 25 Viet, (c, 99. s. 26). 

(2) Similar provisions are made in England 
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2666. Proof.—1 he points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused performed an operation. 

(2) That the thing on which operation was performed was a com 

(3) That the operation was performed fraudulently or dishonestly 

(4) That it diminished its weight or altered its composition. 

To which may be proved the following aggravating circumstance calling 
for enhanced punishment under the next section :— ’ cailin g 

(5) That such coin was the King’s coin, 

2667. Charge.—The charge under this and the next section should run thus’ 

follows:-"*™ ^ ° ffiCe ° S MagtSlraU ‘ etc > hereb r charge you (name of the accused) as 

“That on or about the-day of-at- ya u fraudulently or dishonesru, 

on the coin. Exhibit- (or on the King's coin, Exhibit-; an operation which^l m— 

its weight (or altered its composition), and yon thereby committed an nffe^r lsh , ed 

section 246 (or 247) of the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance for the - UDder 
of the Court of Session or the High Court;. cognizance (or the cognizance 

“And X hereby direct that you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge." 

Sweating Coins. It is an offence to fraudulently or dishonestlv 
diminish the weight or alter the composition of a coin. As for the weight it 

of course, to some extent, be diminished by wear, but two per cent, has b M n fixed' 

™,tVh ^ ax ™ um .diminution so possible.’ Any greater reduction in weight 
must then be finma facie fraudulent. It does not, however, necessarilv follow that 
any com may be diminished to that extent with impunity, for it a new coin shows 
that diminution in weight, ,t may be presumed to have been made fraudulently o? 
dishonestly. The question whether the diminution in weight in anv case wn« “ y , 
fraudulently or dishonestly, is a question of fact depending on the age of the com 
the diminution suffered and the signs of operation which it may bear on its surface’ 

„ 2669 : lt c wiU be noted that both under this as well as the next section ’ 
the offence is confined to peiformmg an operation, so that it is not enough t u° n ' 

that the accused had such a coin in his possession, nor is it neJessaJy to show h S *° W 

such he had uttered it. What is required in evidence is tlStTt wirtlle c 

who had performed the operation. Persons who are found in possession 0 f Trh 

coins, may, however, be punished under the provisions of sections 250 -°S 4 2 tu 

section has, again no application to gilding, silvering, etc., of a coin so as to give it 

de "° mini,i0n ' Such «*«* is punishable 

247. Whoever fraudulently or dishonestly performs on anv nf 

? r Ue X’r S C ti,e a c"„ y 0p,!ra , t . 10 " w , hi <* “iminishes ,he weight 
weight or altering corn- d l ter ® com P°sition of that coin, shall be nun- 
position Of Queen's «shed with imprisonment of either description for a 

bTliable to fine. t6rm * Xtend l ° SCVen years ’ and shall also 

[Dishonestly- s. 24. Fraudulently —s. 25. Coin s. 230 ] 

267 °- .Analogous Law.-Except that the coin here is the King’s coin 
the offence is in other respects exactly the same as that described in the lam „ ’ 

the commentary on which should be read as a commentary under th^section ^ 

2670-A. Procedure and Practice .—see § 2665. 

248. Whoever performs on any coin any operation which alters the 

Altering appearance appearance of that coin, with the intention that the 
of coin with intent said coin shall pass as a coin of a different desrrirm.v. 
that it shall pass as shall be punished with imprisonment nf e ti, ptu ? n ’ 

coin Of different de- scrintion for a term — 1 ° f eithe r de¬ 
scription. ! i M , 5 er ™ which may extend to three years 

and shall also be liable to fine. years, 

[Coin—s. 230.] 

on ^coin w hich, without red uringtewfft’or altering 0 itTcomnn^nl P !q° rmed 

(1) Indian Coinage Act (III of 1906) s. 21 Jcf. (2j Jfehtab rt ai , 4 8A ^ 03 ~ terS Us 
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appearance, by giving to it the presentment of a coin of a different higher denom¬ 
ination. The quick-silvering of a pice so as to give it the appearance of an eight- 
anna silver piece, is an example of such an operation. 

2672. The provisions of this and the next section are the same, except that 
the coin in the next section is a King's coin, which calls for the higher penalty 
there provided. The following provisions of the English Statute 1 refer to the same 
offence :— 

“S. 3. Whosoever shall gild or silver, or shall, with any wash or mateiials capable 
of producing the colour or appearance of gold or silver, or by any means whatsoever, wash, 
case over or colour any coin whatsoever resembling or apparently intended to resemble or 
pass for any of the Queen’s current gold or silver coin; or shall gild or silver, or shall, with 
any wash cr materials capable of producing the colour or appearance of gold or silver or by 
any means whatsoever, wash, case over or colour any piece of silver or copper, or of coarse gold 
or coarse silver or of any metal or mixture of metals respectively, being ot a fit size and figure 
to be coined, and with intent that the same shall be coined into false and counterfeit coin 
resembling cr apparently intended to resemble or pass for any of the Queen’s current gold or 
silver coin ; or shall gild, or shall, with any wash or materials capable of producing the colour 
or appearance of gold, or by any means whatsoever, wash, case over or colour any of the 
Queen’s current silver coin, or file or in any manner alter such coin, with intent to make the 
same resemble or pass for any of the Queen’s current gold coin ; or shall, with any wash of 
materials capable of producing the colour or appearance of gold or silver, or by any 
means whatsoever, wash, case over, or colour any of the Queen’s current copper coin, or 
file or in any manner alter such coin, with intent to make the same resemble or pass for 
any of the Queen's current gold or silver coin, shall in England aDd Ireland be guilty 
of felony, and in Scotland of a high crime and offence, and being convicted thereof shall 
be liable at the discretion of the Court to be kept in penal servitude for life, or for any 
term not less than five years—or to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding two years, 
with or without hard labour, and with or without solitary confinement.” 

2673. Procedure and Practice. —This offence is cognizable and warrant 
should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is both non-bailable as well as 
non-compoundable, and is triable by the Court of Session, or Presidency Magistrate 
or a Magistrate of the first class. 

2674. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused performed an operation. 

(2) That the operation was performed on any coin. 

(3) That it altered the appearance. 

(4) That he did so with the intention that the altered coin should pass as a coin 

of a different description. 

To which may be proved the following aggravating circumstance :— 

(5) That the coin in question is a Queen’s coin. 

2675. Charge. —The charge under this and the next section should run 
thus :— 

"I (name and office of the Magistrate, etc.) hereby charge you ( name of the accused) as 
follows:— 

‘•That on or about the-day of -at-you performed an operation on the 

coin Exhibit- (or King’s coin) which altered the appearance of the said coin, with the 

intention that the said coin shall pass as a coin of a different description, and you thereby 

committed an offence punishable under section 248 (or section 249) of the Indian Penal 

Code, and within my cognizance (or the cognizance of the Court of Session or the High 
Court). 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge.” 

2676. Altering Appearance of a Coin. —It is an offence under this section 
to alter the appearance of a coin, if the alteration was made with the intention that 
the coin shall pass as a coin of a different description. Fraud or dishonesty are 
not then expressly a part of this definition, though they are necessarily implied in 
the intention, the presence of which alone makes the act criminal. That intention 
must be to convert a coin of a lower denomination into one of a higher denomira¬ 
tion. Uttering is not necessary, the offence being complete the moment the altera¬ 
tion is made with the intention aforesaid. 

2677. The operation which alters the appearance of the coin must be one 
which does not diminish its weight or alter its composition. If this is effected as 


(1) 2 Will. IV, c. 34. 
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well the accused may be liable under either of the last two sections. But is he 
liable under both ? It is apprehended not, for the intention being one the offence 
is also single, whatever may have been the alteration. 


2678. The question whether what is done was sufficient to altei the apoear- 
ance, must be judged in the light of whether the alteration effected is sufficient to 
make the com passable for a coin of different denomination. If it is done so as to 
be able to deceive no one, it cannot be said to have been done with that intention 
In other words, in such cases the intention must be judged by the result likely. 

2679. The offence only punishes these who perform the alteration _those 

who are merely found in possession of such coins, or those who deliver it with knowl¬ 
edge that it is counterfeit, are not punishable under this section, though thev do 
altogether not escape unpunished.” 1 s 

249. Whoever performs on any of the Queen’s coin any operation 

which alters the appearance of that coin with the inten¬ 
tion that the said coin shall pass as a coin of a different 
description, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to 
seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

(Queen's coin — S. 230 

2680. Analogous Law. —This section is exactly the same as the last 
except that the coin altered is the King's coin, for which the section provides 

the higher penalty. v 


Altering appearance 
of Queen's coin with 
intent that it shall 
pass as coin of differ¬ 
ent description 


2681- Procedure and Proof.—The procedure and practice applicable to 
this rase is the same as for an offence punishable under the last section (8 2673] 

The points requiring proof are the same, except that the coin altered should be 

proved to be the King s coin. 

2682. Charge. The form oi charge is set out under the last section (§ 2675). 


possessed with knowl¬ 
edge that it is altered. 


250. Whoever, having coin in his possession with respect to which 

Delivery of coin °'5 e “ C * in section 246 or 248 has been com¬ 

mitted and having known at the time when he became 

possessed of such coin that such offence had been 

f . . committed with respect to it, fraudulently or with intent 

that fraud may be committed, delivers such coin to any other person or 

attempts to induce any other person to receive the same, shall be punished 

with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to 

five years, and shall also be liable to fine. 


[Fraudulently —s. 25. Coin— s. 280.] 

2683. Analogous Law. —This section and the next go together Thev 

must both be compared to sections 239 and 240 to which they correspond. As those 
sections deal with professional dealers in counterfeit coins, so these sections deal 
with professional dealers in coin counterfeited in the manner described in s. 246 
or 248. The next section is the same except that the coin possessed is the King's 
com. In both cases it is a part of the offence that there must have been both posse¬ 
sion with knowledge, and delivery fraudulently, or with intent that fraud may be 
committed. The absence of delivery reduces the offence to that described in s" 959 
or section 253 if the coin delivered was the King's coin. * ' 

2684. Procedure and Practice.— The offences described in this and the 
next section are cognizable, and warrant should ordinarily issue in the first instanr 
They are both non-bailable as well as non-compoundable, and are triable bv th 
Court of Session, Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first class > 


(1) Possession, ss. 252. 253; delivery, s . 254. 
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2685. Proof.—The points requiring proof in offences under this and the 

next sections are :— 

[ 1) That the coin in the case was one in respect of which an offence under s. 246, 
or 248 had been committed. 

( 2) That the accused was in possession of it. 

(3) That he then knew that any of the said offences had been committed. 

(4) That he delivered it to some other person, or attempted to induce him to 

receive the same. 

(5) That he did so fraudulently, or with intent that fraud may be committed. 

2686. Charge.—The charge under this, and the next section should-run 

thus : 

“I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.) hereby charge you (name of the accused) 

as follows :— 

“ That on or about the-day of—-—at-you had in your possession a coin 

Exhibit-(and which was the King's coin) with respect to which the offence defined in 

section 246 (or section 248) of the Indian Penal Code had been committed, and having 
known at the time when you became possessed of the said coin, that such offence had been 
committed with respect to it. you fraudulently or with intent that fraud may be committed, 
delivered such coin to A B (or attempted to induce the said A B to receive the same), and 
thereby committed an offence punishable under section 250 (or section 251) of the Indian 
Penal Code, and within my cognizance (or the cognizance of the Court of Session or the 
High Court). 

"And I hereby direct that you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge.” 

2687. Fraudulent Dealing in Altered Coins.—The Court recognizes two 
great sub-divisions of counterfeit coins : those which are wholly fashioned to resemble 
the real coins, and those which are real coins defaced or altered. Professional 
dealers in either case are subject to the same punishment, though the Code allows 
them the choice of sections under which they might be convicted. The essential 
elements in each case are the same, viz., Possession of guilty knowledge at the time 
of possessing the coin—, and its delivery with intent to defraud or with intent that 
fraud might be committed. In this respect, though the section is different, the offence 
is the same as is punishable under section 239 or 240. But in order to bring it 
more clearly within its purview it would be necessary to prove that the knowledge 
was of the fact that the process of counterfeiting adopted was that described in 
section 246 or section 248. This may be proved directly or, as is more often the 
case, indirectly by proof of circumstances from which an inference may be legiti¬ 
mately drawn that the accused could not but have known that the coin he was 
receiving had been tampered with, in the manner indicated in those sections. 

251. Whoever, having coin in his possession with respect to which 

the offence defined in section 247 or 249 has been 
Delivery of Queen’s committed, and having known at the time when he be- 
com possessed ™ lt . came possessed of such coin that such offence had been 

altered. §G * S committed with respect to it, fraudulently or with intent 

that fraud may be committed, delivers such coin 
to any other person or attempts to induce any other person to receive the 
same, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

[Fraudulently —s. 25. Coin —s. 230.] 

2688. Analogous Law.—This section is just the same as the last with the 
aggravated fact superadded that the coin possessed is the King's coin, for which 
the section prescribes the higher penalty. For the rest of the commentary, see 
under the last section. 

2689. Meaning of Words.—“ And shall also be liable to fine”: This does 
not mean that the infliction of fine is imperative. All it means is that the sen¬ 
tence of fine is optional and if passed the accused shall be liable to pay it. 1 


(1) Joseph , (1888) 1 Weir 223. 
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252. Whoever fraudulently, or with intent that fraud may be com¬ 
mitted, is in possession of coin with respect to which 
the offence defined in either of the sections 246 or 248 
has been committed, having known at the time of be¬ 
coming possessed thereof that such offence had been 
committed with respect to such coin, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to three years, and shall also be liable to fine. 


Possession of coin 
by person who knew 
it to be altered when 
he became possessed 
thereof 


Poss 


esaion —s. 235. 


[ Fraudulently —s. 25. 

2690. Analogous Law.—This section and the next correspond to ss. 242 
and 243 respectively. They, in fact, bear the same relation to those sections 
as the two last preceding sections bear to sections 239 and 240. In comparison 
with sections 250 and 251 these sections are lighter, because while in those sections 
the offender has taken an advanced step towards imposition by passing the coin 
in transit, under this section and the next, there is only possession, beyond which 
the accused may not dare to venture. 

2691. Procedure and Practice.—Offences under this and the next section 
are both cognizable, and warrant should ordinarily issue in the first instance. 
They are both non-bailable and non-compoundable, and are triable by the Court 
of Session, Presidency Magistrate, or a Magistrate of the first class. 

2692. Proof.—The points requiring proof under this and the next sections 
are :— 

(1) That the accused was in possession of a coin 

(2) That it was a coin with respect to which the offence defined in section 24H or 
248 had been committed. 

(d) rhat the accused knew of it when he became possessed of the coin. 
f4) That he was in possession of the coin with intent to defraud, or with intent 
that fraud might be committed. 

2693. For a general commentary on this section, see under ss. 242, 250. 

253. Whoever fraudulently, or with intent that fraud may be com¬ 
mitted, is in possession of coin with respect to which 
the offence defined in either of the sections 247 or 249 
has been committed, having known at the time of 
becoming possessed thereof that such offence had been 
committed with respect to such coin, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to five years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

[Fraudulently —s. 25."i 

2694. Analogous Law. 1 Ins section provides a higher punishment for 
the offence described in the last section, owing to the fact that the coin altered 
was the King s coin. In other respects, both as to the procedure and proof, the 
offence is that described in the last section, to the commentary on which refer¬ 
ence must be made for more particular information. 

2695. Procedure and Practice.— Sec $2691. 

254. Whoever delivers to any other person as genuine or as a coin of 

a different description from what it is, or attempts to 
induce any person to receive as genuine, or as a differ¬ 
ent coin from what it is, any coin in respect of which 
he knows that any such operation as that mentioned in 
sections 246, 247, 248 or 249 has been performed, but in 
. . respect of which he did not, at the time when he took 

it into his possession, know that such operation had been performed shall 
be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to two years, or with fine to an amount which may extend to 

ten times the value of the coin for which the altered coin is passed or 
■attempted to be passed. " ssea, or 

53 


Possession of Queen’s 
coin by person who 
knew it to be altered 
when he became pos¬ 
sessed thereof. 


Delivery of coin as 
genuine which, when 
first possessed the 
deliverer did not know 
to be altered. 
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26%. Analogous Law.—This section generally corresponds to section 241 
of the Code, the commentary on which might be usefully read as a part of the 
commentary on this section. 

2697. Procedure and Practice.-—This offence is cognizable, and warrant 
should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is both nonbailable as well as non- 
compoundable, and is triable by a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first 
or second class. 


2698. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused delivered to any other person, or attempted to induce him to 

receive— 

(2) A coin, with respect to which any such operation as is mentioned in ss. 246-249 

had been performed. 

(3) That the accused delivered, etc., the coin as genuine, or as a coin of a different 

description to what it is. 

(4) That he then knew that the operation mentioned in (2) had been performed 

with respect to it. 

2699. Charge.—The charge should run thus:— 


“ I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.) hereby charge you (nam { of the accused ) as 

follows:— 

" That on or about the-day of-at-you delivered to A B (or attempted 

to induce the said A B to receive) as genuine a coin, Exhibit- (or as a coin of a different 

description to what it is), in respect of which you then knew that an operation such as is 

mentioned in section 246 (or sections 247, 248, or 249) of the Indian Penal Code, to wit- 

had been performed, and you thereby committed an offence punishable under section 254 of 
the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance. 

'* And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge." 


2700. Innocent Possession but Guilty Delivery.—As remarked before 
this offence is the same as is described in and is punishable undei section 241 of 
the Code. There is in each case innocent possession to start with. Knowledge 
that the coin is counterfeit then supervenes. Then there arises the desire to palm 
it off upon another and thus avert the loss which it might otherwise entail on the 
possessor. This offers some temptation to commit the crime, and law recognizes 
it in measuring the degree of punishment here provided. There is, of course, 
criminality born of knowledge that the coin was one upon which an illegal 
operation described in sections 246, 247 had been performed; without such 
knowledge there would be no offence. Possessing the knowledge, the accused is 
guilty of imposition upon whomsoever he utters or attempts to utter, as genuine, 
what is, in fact, and which he knows to be a base coin. The section speaks of 
delivering as genuine what is spurious, or as a coin of one description when it is a 
coin of another description, but which had been subjected to an operation described 
in any of the sections viz., 246-249. A mere delivery of one coin for a coin of another 
description is, when it is not a mistake, not an offence under this section. For 
instance, a person may try to palm off a double pice for an English penny, or an eight 
anna silver piece for an English shilling. He may induce another to accept the one 
for the other, and he may thereby cheat, and be liable to the penalty attaching to 
cheating, but he cannot be held punishable under this section. The gravamen of 
the crime under this section is setting current altered and defaced coins with the 
knowledge of their alteration and defacement. It is no doubt cheating, but 
wherein the accused is seconded by the altered appearance of the coin. 

255. Whoever counterfeits, or knowingly performs any part of the 

process of counterfeiting, any stamp issued by Gov- 
Counterfeiting Gov- ernm ent for the purpose of revenue, shall be punished 
emment stamp. with transportation for life, or with imprisonment of 

either description for a term which may extend to ten years, and shall also 
be liable to fine. 


Explanation .—A person commits this offence who counterfeits by 
causing a genuine stamp of one denomination to appear like a genuine 
stamp of a different denomination. 

[Government —ss. 17 and 263-A. 


Counterfeit — s - 28.] 
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2701. Analogous Law.—The rest of the sections in this chapter deal with 
offences relating to the revenue stamps of Government. Their provisions correspond 
to those of 54 and 55 Viet., c. 38, s. 13, which deals with the same matter. This 
section is an echo of section 241 which deals with the same offence as applicable to 
coins. The counterfeiting of the modern stamps is not an easy matter, for stamps 
are made on a paper specially prepared and water-marked and the impressions they 
bear are the outcome of elaborate machinery. The offence here described is, there¬ 
fore, likely to remain a dead letter, but as a necessary part of the Code it is 
necessary, providing as it does for a contingency, however remote, which may 
conceivably occur, and which the absence of a penal provision may encourage. 


2702. Procedure and Practice.—This offence is cognizable and warrant 
should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable, but not compoundable, 
and is exclusively triable by the Court of Session. 

2703. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

fl) That the accused counterfeited, or knowingly performed any part of the process 
of counterfeiting. 

(2) That the counterfeiting, etc., was of a Government revenue stamp. 

2704. Charge.—The charge should run thus:— 

"I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.) hereby charge you (name of the accused) 
as follows:— 

That on or about the-day of-at—-—you counterfeited (oi knowingly performed 

a part of the process of counterfeiting, to wit-) a certain stamp, issued by Government 

lor the purpose of revenue, to wit-and thereby committed an offence punishable under 

s. 255 of the Indian Penal Cede, and within the cognizance of the Court of Session. 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried by the said Court on the said charge.” 


2705. Counterfeiting of Government Stamps.—1 he word "stamp" 
has been used here in its generic sense as denoting anything which is a paper token 
of the payment of a certain charge, tax or revenue. ~ It includes the stamps pay¬ 
able as Court-fee as well as those payable to the post office, 1 and the forest 
department of Government. Stamps are either adhesive or non-adhesive. The 
former are, ordinarily, those used in judicial work, Post and Telegraph offices, the 
Forest and other Revenue Administrations of Government. Non-adhesive stamps 
are used for the execution of assurances, the engrossing of plaints and appeals and 
for other similar purposes. They all, however, fall into the general category of 
stamps issued by Government for the purpose of revenue. 


2/06. A stamp is an impression upen paper, pan 1 n ei t or any material 
used for writing, made by Government, mostly tor the propose of revenue. As 
such, counterfeiting a stamp is a forgery, for the act of forgery (onsists in the 
making of a false document or writing. It makes no difference whether an entire¬ 
ly new document is construed, or whether an old one is altered so as to have a 
different effect. 2 Indeed, the offence here described, las been so described in 
English law, and in the Statute 3 dealing with it. Counterfeiting, like forgeiy, 
implies an imitation of the genuine article. There must, thru, be at least some 
attempt at imitation. The dropping of a blot on the portion of a tiin p indicating 
its value, even if intended that it may be mistaken for a stamp of higher denomina¬ 
tion cannot be held to constitute counterfeiting.* 


2707. Other terms used in the section must be interpreted in the light of 
the remarks made under sections 28 and 231. 


256. Whoever has in his possession any instrument or material 

for the purpose of being used, or knowing or having 
reason to believe that it is intended to be used, for 
the purpose of counterfeiting any stamp issued by the 
Government for the purpose of revenue, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description 

(1) They are expressly so declared by (3) 54lmd"55 Viet c 34 s IK- 

S. 17 of Indian Post Office Act (VI of 1898) ; (4) Shuroop Chitnder Doss, 2 W. R. QS 


Flaving possession of 
instrument or material 
for counterfeiting Gov¬ 
ernment stamp. 


Sitarain, 5 C. P. L. R. 48. 

(2) Blenkinsop, 1 Den. C R. 278. 


(66). 
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for a term which may extend to seven years, and shall also be liable 
to fine. c 

[ Possession —ss. 27, 235. ] 

2708. Analogous Law.— This section corresponds to section 235 and has 

so far as regards the Government stamps, the same object in view as that section 
has as regards coins. 


2709. Procedure and Practice.—This offence is cognizable, but warrant 

7 issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not compoundable 
and is exclusively triable by the Court of Session. 

2710. Proof,—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) t hat the accused had in his possession an instrument or material. 

(2) That the said instrument or material was for the purpose of being used, or 

knowing, or having reason to believe that it was intended to be used for the 
purpose of counterfeiting a Government stamp. 

ph That the stamp to be counterfeited was one issued by the Government for 
revenue. 

(4) 1 hat the instrument or material was so usable. 

2711. Possession of Counterfeiting Instruments or Materials.—The 

gist of this offence is the same as ofs. 235, namely, the prevention of counterfeiting 
by meeting the would-be counterfeiter at the gate. In each case, the mere posses¬ 
sion of such tools is not an offence, unless the possession was (a) for the purpose 
of being used for counterfeiting, or (b) knowing or having reason to believe that 
it was intended to be so used. In this respect, the provisions of this section are 
narrower than those of the English Post Office Act which says that " a person 
shall not make or, unless he shows a lawful excuse, have in his possession, any 
die, plate, instrument or material for making any fictitious stamp/' 1 Of course 
there is a very material difference between ‘‘ without lawful excuse ” and " with 
guilty knowledge,” 2 and consequently, it has been held in England in a case 
decided under s. 7 (c) of the Post Office Protection Act, that it was an offence 
for a person to be in possession of a die for making a false stamp known to be 
such to its possessor, however innocent the use that he intended to make of it. 
Such a possession would be possession “ without lawful excuse ” though it would 
not be possession “ with guilty knowledge.” 3 In this case, the proprietor of a 
newspaper circulating among stamp-collectors and others, had caused a die to be 
made for him abroad, from which imitations or representations of a current colonial 
postage-stamp could be produced. The only purpose for which the die had been 
ordered by him, and was subsequently kept in his possession, was for making upon 
the pages of an illustrated stamp catalogue, or newspaper called “ The Philatelists’ 
Supplement,” illustrations in black and white, and notin colours, of the colonial 
stamp in question, this special Supplement being intended for sale as a part of his 
newspaper. The Metropolitan Magistrate, who referred the case to the Judges, 
found as a fact that the accused had ‘‘ lawful excuse ” in fact and the question 
then was whether it afforded a lawful excuse in law. It was held that a mere 
bona fide possession was no lawful excuse in law in a matter, where the statute 
absolutely forbade possession of a die for making any fictitious stamp. Nor was 
there any other excuse for it, for there can be no excuse for conscious possession of 
a die for making a fictitious stamp.* 

2712. It is evident that if such a case came up for decision under this sec¬ 
tion the verdict would be very different, for, by the very definition of “ counterfeit ” 
the intention to practise deception or knowledge that deception is likely to be 
thereby practised is essential. But in that case though the accused could not be con¬ 
victed under this section, he would still be liable to a conviction under s. 263-A ( c) 
foi the language of that section is exactly identical, to the English Statute. 
Indeed, its provisions were inserted in the criminal law by all States who 

(1) (1884), 47 & 48 Viet. c. 76, s. 7 (c). (3) Dickins v. Gill, (1896) 2 O. B. 310 (312) 

(2) See Arguendo per Solicitor-General in (4) lb., p. 318. 

Dickins v. Gill, (1896) 2 Q. B. 310 (312). 
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Making or selling in¬ 
strument for counter¬ 
feiting Government 
stamp. 


were parties to the Post Congress held at Vienna where a resolution for the 
suppression of counterfeit stamps was mutually agreed upon, in terms which 
have since found a place in the penal legislation of all the States concerned. 
An instrument for forging stamp need not be any more perfect than an instru¬ 
ment for counterfeiting coin. It is not necessary that it should produce a finished 
stamp by a single impression, or that it should make an entire impression. If 
it was necessary for counterfeiting, it may be a clumsy but passable instrument, 
and is sufficiently an instrument for the purpose of this section. 1 

257. Whoever makes or performs any part of the process of mak- 

ing, or buys or sells or disposes of, any instrument for 
the purpose of being used, or knowing or having 
reason to believe that it is intended to be used, for 
the purpose of counterfeiting any stamp issued by 
... ... Government for the purpose of revenue, shall be 

punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

| Reason to believe —s. 26. Stamp— s. 255 Government -s 265-A] 

2713. Analogous Law.—This section is an adaptation of s. 234 and the 

two sections mulatis mutandis deal with the same offence. One who makes buys o 

sells a counterfeiting instrument, knowing that it is intended to be used’for forg 

mg stamps, is guilty of abetment. As such, he may be dealt with as an abettor 

under the general provisions of the Code. But this section provides a specially 
drastic penalty applicable to him. r J 

2714. Procedure and Practice.-This offence is cognizable, and warrant 
should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not compound- 
able, and is exclusively triable by the Court of Session. 

2715. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused made or performed any part of the process of making or 

Inlying or selling or disposing of an instrument ; & 

(2) T hat the said instrument was intended to be used for the purpose of counter- 
ieiting a Government revenue stamp ; 

i hat the accused did as in (1) for the purpose of the instrument being used 
or knowing or having reason to believe that it was intended to be used 

as in (2) \ 

That the instrument was one which could be so used. 


CT 


H) 

2716. 

I 


Charge.—The charge should run thus : 


follow 


aml 0ffiCe ° f the Ma S isi rale, etc.), hereby charge yon (name of the accused) as 

'Tr e s.° f f b ak,ng - ( °H bo 4 I ' t ,° r so'd'or disposed^f) /"antnsTra^ 

andV 0 " C b ° Unte ^ feltl t n t K ^ w.t-^Led bTGm 'rmnent^the purpose 6 "? rev^nu^ 

and thereby committed an offence punishable under s. 257 of the Indian Penal 

within the cognizance of the Court of Session (or the Hi°h Court) P ° d d 

" And 1 * lere by direct that you be tried by the said Court on the said charge 

2717. Making or Selling Instruments for Forging Stamp.—It has 

aiready been stated before, that in order to fall into the category of an instrument 
intended to be used for the purpose of counterfeiting a stamp there must be some- 
thing on the face of the instrument to suggest that the instrument was so service- 
able. An instrument which is an ordinary tool of a mechanic does not of course 
bill within the description of a counterfeiting instrument ; such an instrument must’ 
be one specially designed for or adapted to counterfeiting a stamp. A die or an 

engraved plate ,s such an instrument. A person who performs anv part of the 

process of making such an instrument is guilty of this offence, (a) if if was made 
for the purpose of being used or (b) he knew or (r\ wi V / ,* uas t mac i e 

was intended to be used for the purpose of counterfeiting a Cove™ ^ that lt 

-(1) Per Patterson, J. f in Foster, 7 C. & P. 495 ~ 




purpose for which it was intended, would not be punishable under this section 
though he may have made or mended a counterfeiting instrument. For instance,’ 
suppose a person believed to be an accredited agent of a Native State were to 
commission one to make a die for making a revenue stamp, and the die so made 
was intended to be used for counterfeiting Government stamp, the die-sinker could 
not be punished under this section, for the element of criminality was wanting. 

258. Whoever sells, or offers for sale, any stamp which he knows or 

Sale of counterfeit ?* as reason to believe to be a counterfeit of any stamp 
Government stamp. issued by Government for the purpose of revenue, 

shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip¬ 
tion for a term which may extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to 
fine. 

[ Reason to believe —s. 26.] 

2718. Analogous Law.—The seller of counterfeit Government revenue 
stamps is comparable to a dealer in counterfeit coin punishable under s. 239 of 
the Code, lhe gist of the offence lies in making money out of counterfeit stamps, 
the sale being reprobated only when the seller knows or has reason to believe that 
the stamp he is selling is counterfeit. But, if there was no sale, but only a mort¬ 
gage, would it be an offence under this section? It would seem not, for there is 
no reason to suppose that the word ‘‘ sale " has been used to include a pledge, 
though the result may, in each case, be the same. 

2719. Procedure and Practice.—This offence is cognizable and warrant 
should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable, but not compound- 
able, and is exclusively triable by the Court of Session. 

2720. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused sold or offered for sale; 

(2) that the thing sold or offered for sale was a stamp ; 

(3) That such stamp was a counterfeit of a Government revenue stamp ; 

(4) that the accused then knew, or had reason to believe that the stamp was 

counterfeit. 

2721. Charge.—The charge should run thus :— 

I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.) hereby charge you (name of the accused ) as 
follows :— 

“ That on or about the—*—day of-at-you sold (or offered for sale) a 

stamp. Exhibit-which you knew (or had reason to believe) to be counterfeit of the 

stamp- (mention it) issued by the Government for the purpose of revenue, and thereby 

committed an offence punishable under section 258 of the Indian Penal Code, and within the 
cognizance of the Court of Session. 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried by the said Court on the said charge.” 

259. Whoever has in his possession any stamp which he knows to 

be a counterfeit of any stamp issued by Government 

coun a terffir SS Gover^ for the P ur P ose of revenue, intending to use, or dis- 
ment stamp. pose of the same as a genuine stamp, or in order that 

it may be used as a genuine stamp, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to 
seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

[Possession—ss. 27 and 235. Counterfeit —s. 28. ] 

Stamp —s. 235. Government —s. 263-A.] 

2722. Analogous Law.—This section corresponds to s. 243, and deals 
with the same offence as applicable to counterfeit stamps. 

2723. Procedure and Practice.—This offence is cognizable, and warrant 
should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not compoundable, 
and is triable by the Court of Session, Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of 
first class. 

2724. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused had in his possession a stamp ; 

(2) That it was a counterfeit of a Government revenue stamp ; 
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(3) That the accused knew it; 

(4) That he had it in his possession intending to use or dispose oi the same as a 

genuine stamp, or in order that it may be used as a genuine stamp. 

2725. Charge.—The charge should run thus : 

"I ( name and office of Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you [name of accused) as 
follows :— 

“ That on or about the-day of—-—you were in possession of a stamp, Exhibit-- 

which you knew to be a counterfeit of a stamp, to wit-issued by Government for the pur¬ 

pose of revenue, intending to use (or dispose of) the same as a genuine stamp, and thereby 
committed an offence punishable under section 259 of the Indian Penal Code, and within my 
cognizance (or the cognizance of the Court of Session, or the High Court). 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried by the said Court on the said charge.’ 

2726. Possession of Counterfeit Stamps.—Mere possession of counter¬ 
feit, whether coin or stamp, is not an offence in the Code. It becomes an offence 
when the possession is a mere prelude to an intended imposition upon the public, 
which may be practised by using it as a genuine stamp, or disposing of it to 
another as counterfeit stamp who was to pass it off or use it as a genuine stamp. 
The section onlv applies to a person other than a forger who is punishable under 
s. 255. 1 


260. 

Using as 
Government 
known to be 

feit. 


Whoever uses as genuine any stamp, knowing it to be a 
genuine a counterfeit of any stamp issued by Government for the 
stamp purpose of revenue, shall be punished with imprison- 
counter- ment of either description for a term which may extend 

to seven years, or with fine, or with both. 


[ Counterfeit — S. 28.] 

2121. Analogous Law.—ihe using of a counterfeit as a genuine stamp 
corresponds to the delivery of a counterfeit coin as a genuine one, which is 

punishable under s. 254. The intention, in each case, is the same, namely, practice 
of imposition by use of false tokens. 


2728. Procedure and Practice.—This offence is cognizable, and warrant 

should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not compoundable 

and is triable by the Court of Session, Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of 
first class. 


2729 Proof.— The points requiring proof are: 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 


follows 


That the accused used stamp; 

That it was counterfeit; 

that it was counterfeit of a Government revenue stamp' 

That he used it with knowledge that it was counterfeit; 

That he used it as a genuine stamp. 

2730. Charge.—The charge should run thus :— 

“I (mine and office of Magistrate etc.), hereby charge you (name of the accused) as 


« • 


That on or about the day of-at-you used as genuine stamp, to wit 


an K l ° )C C61 ' 2 f any sta . m P issued b y Government for the purpose of revenue, 

and thereby committed an offence punishable under section 260 of the Indian Penal Code and 

within my cognizance (or the cognizance of the Court of Session or the High Court) 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried (by the said Court) on the said charge." 

2731. Use of Counterfeit Stamp—In order to make a person liable 
under this section for use of counterfeit for a genuine stamp, there must be evidence 
of knowledge that he knew it to be counterfeit at the time of using it. Such knowl¬ 
edge may be brought home to him by the very appearance of the stamp or it 
may be a fact which the prosecution will have to establish by independent evi- 
dence. There can, however, be no offence under this section, unless the stanrn 
used is shown to be counterfeit. For instance, a cancelled stamp is not a counter 
eit stamp, so that a person using it cannot beheld liable under this section 
though, in that case, he may be liable under section 262. So when a nersnn , ^’ 
a n anna reve n u e stamp as a one rupee stamp and smudged the letters iXatmg 

(!) Cf. Sheobux, 3 N. W. P. H. C. R 150. Ahmad Shah, (1892) P. R. No . m - 
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Its t rue den ° m tion , it was held that he could not be convicted under this 

section because the stamp used was not counterfeit. 1 ' Again, the accused must 
have used the stamp : the fact that he had affixed it as a preliminary to using 
it would not bring him within the penalty, for it is the use and not a mere 
preparation that is pun^hable under this section. In such a case, the accused 

might be dealt with under the last section, but it will be even then difficult to hold 

that in spite of his abstention from using it, he had intended to use it : but inten¬ 
tion may be inferred aliunde. 

261. Whoever fraudulently, or with intent to cause loss to the 

Government, removes or effaces from any substance, 
bearing any stamp issued by Government for the 
purpose of revenue, any writing or document for 
which such stamp has been used, or removes from 
any writing or document a stamp which has been 
used for such writing or document, in order that 
such stamp may be used for a different writing or 
... , ... document, shall be punished with imprisonment of 

either description for a term which may extend to three years, or with 
or with both. 


Effacing writing from 

substance bearing Gov¬ 
ernment stamp or re¬ 
moving from document 
a stamp used for it, 
with intent to cause 
loss to Government. 



Government- ss. 16. 263-A (4) Fraudulently— s. 25. Documents. 29.] 

a Analogous Law.—This section may be compared with sections 246 

ana 248 which deal with the alteration and defacement of a coin. 

2733. Procedure and Practice.—This offence is cognizable, and warrant 

must ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not compoundable, 

ana is triable by the C ourt of Session, Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of 
the first class. * 

2734- Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) that the stamp was a Government revenue stamp; 

(2) That the accused— 

(a) removed or effaced any writing or document on which such stamp had 

been used, or 

[b) removed from any writing or document a stamp which had been used 

for such writing or document, in order that such stamp may be used 
for a different writing or document; 

(3) That he did so fraudulently, or with intent to cause loss to the Govern¬ 

ment, or in order that such stamp may be used for a different 
writing or document. 

2735. Charge.—The charge should run thus :— 

"I ( name and office of Magistrate, etc,} hereby charge you ( name of the accused)- 
as follows :— 

“That on or about the-day of-at-you fraudulently (or with intent to 

cause loss to the Government) removed (or effaced) from any substance bearing any stamp 
issued by Government for the purpose of revenue any writing, (or document) for which such 
stamp had been used or removed from any writing (or document) a stamp which had been 
used for such writing (or document), in order that such stamp may be used for a different 
writing (or document), and, thereby committed an offence punishable under section 261 of the 
Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance (or the cognizance of the Court of Session). 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried (by the said court) on the said charge.’* 

2736. Principle.—This section deals with two distinct acts: (a) removal of 
a writing from a stamp, and ( b) removal of a stamp from a document. It again 
postulates two intentions: (i) the intention to defraud some one not necessarily 
the Government, and («) intention to defraud no one but merely to cause loss of 
revenue to Government. The removal of a writing may be effected without 
interfering with the stamp, as where a person changes the date of its issue and 
thus brings it within the limitation fixed for the refund allowable on unused or 
spoilt stamps. The dropping of a blot with the same object would scarcely 
come within the meaning of “ removing or effacing the writing” 2 though the 
words appear to be wide enough to reach such mischief. 

(1) Shuroop Chunder Das t 2 W. R. 65 (66). (2) ShurooP Chunder Doss, 2 W. R. 65. 
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2737. The removal of a stamp from a document is not per se an offence. 
But it is an offence to remove it with the intention of using it over again on a 

different writing or document. The removal of a receipt stamp from an acknowl- 

| C' C • * it as a postage stamp is an example of such an 

offence. The offence is complete with the removal. Its re-use constitutes an 
offence punishable by the next section. 

2738. In all such cases, the intention to cause loss to Government is 
manifest. But the commission of the offence may not have been intended to 
defraud Government, and in that case, the removal of the stamp or the writing must 
be shown to have been done fraudulently, that is to say, it must have been done 
to defraud some one, not necessarily the Government. But in each case, there 
must be either fraud or loss of Government revenue. But whether it is fraud or 
loss, it must be clearly inferable from the act, or it must be proved It cannot be 

assumed.’ 


I ^ or with intent to cause loss to the Gov- 
ernment, uses for any purpose a stamp issued by 

stamp kno«°n V To"have Government for the purpose of revenue, which he 
been before used. knows to have been before used, shall be punished 

. . . Wlth imprisonment of either description for a term 

which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

"[ Fraudulently —s. 25.] 


2739. Analogous Law.—The last section deals with the fraudulent 

removal of a stamp. This section deals with the fraudulent use of it. The Code 

treats the latter a little more leniently than the former for the one paves the way 
for the other. 3 


. , 4 274 ] °- P rocedure and Practice. -This offence is cognizable, but warrant 

should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not compoundable 
and is triable by a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first or second 


2741. Proof.—The points requiring proof are 

(1) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

fcj a ! When the accused used it he knew that it had been previously used ; 
(5) that in using it over again he acted fraudulently or he intended to 
loss to the Government. 


That the accused used a stamp ; 

■! v Va f a sta ” 1 P !ssued by Government for the purpose of revenue ; 
that it had once been so used 


cause 


2742. Principle.—The essential element of criminality in this section is 
the intent to defraud or cause loss to the Government, which must be proved and 
cannot be assumed. 2 Such proof was held to be wanting in a Bombay case, in 
which the accused had affixed to his private letter a used service postal stamp. The 
tacts of this case are not reported, and such facts as are given in the judgment 
do not support the conclusion the learned Judges appear to have held to follow as 
a matter of course. A person may use a used postal stamp fully aware that the 
post office will not treat his letter as duly stamped. He could not, then intend 

to cause loss to the Government. But, if the mark of its previous use is so faint 

as may elude a cursory examination, the accused might well have intended that the 

stamps he had affixed would pass muster, in which case it is difficult to see why he 

should not be held guilty Of course, in such a case, there must be evidence that 

the accused had affixed the stamp, or that, at any rate, it had been affixed under 
nis direction. 


(1) Niaz Ahmed, (1881) A. W. N. 56- Mull- 
dhar. (1881) B. U. R. 145 (146). 


(2) Ih. 
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263. Whoever fraudulently, or with intent to cause loss to Govern¬ 
ment, erases or removes from a stamp issued by 

noting That° -temp has Go . vernment for the purpose of revenue, any mark put 
been used. O** impressed upon such stamp for the purpose of denot¬ 

ing that the same has been used, or knowingly has in 
his possession, or sells or disposes of, any such stamp from which 
such mark has been erased or removed, or sells or disposes of any 
such stamp which he knows to have been used, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to three 
years, or with fine, or with both. 

Fraudulently —s. 25.] 


2743. Analogous Law.—There can obviously be no coriesponding section 
relating to coin. It deals with three offences :— 

(a) Erasing maiks of cancellation, ( b ) Knowingly possessing, or (c) Disposing 
of such stamps. 


2744. Procedure and Practice.—This offence is cognizable, and warrant 

should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not compoundable 

and is triaole by the Court of Session. Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the 
first class. 


2745. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

I. As to erasure — 

(1) That the stamp in question was issued by Government for the purpose of 

revenue; 

(2) That it had been so used ; 

(3) That it bore a mark or impression denoting that it had been so used ; 

(4) That the accused removed or erased such mark or impression ; 

(5) That he did so with intent to defraud or cause loss to Government. 

II. As to possession — 

Prove points (1) to (3) and further :— 

(4) That the mark of impression had been removed ; 

(5) That the removal was done with intent to defraud or cause loss to *he 
Government; 

(6) That the accused knew of it; 

(7) That the accused was in possession of such stamp. 

III. As to disposal — 

Prove further :— 

(8) That the accused sold or disposed of any such stamp. 

2746. Principle.—As before remarked, this section deals with offences 
of three kinds : ( a) erasure of marks of cancellation, (6) possession of a stamp so 
erased, (c) sale or disposal of such stamps. In any case, there must be intention or 
knowledge—intention to defraud or cause loss to Government, or knowledge that 
the erasure had been made with that intention. The stamp must be a stamp issued 
by the Government for revenue, though the erasure need not be of a mark put on 
or impressed by the authority of Government. The mark or impression to denote 
that a stamp had been used may be a word such as *'cancelled/' or it may be any 
device not necessarily intelligible except to those conversant with the departmental 
rule. For instance, the mark of cancellation adopted by the post office in the case 
of a postal stamp is the impression of the name and date stamp, but the erasure of 
which will be equally an offence under this section. Judicial stamps are ordinarily 
punched, in which case no erasure or removal of the mark is possible. In that case, 
there can be no offence under this section. 

2747. The second branch of the section deals with the possession or disposal 
of such stamps, that is to say, stamps from which the marks of cancellation have 
been fraudulently removed. The offence requires that the possession or disposal 
should be with the knowledge of the fraudulent erasure. In any other case, a person 
may be an innocent recipient. That his possession was innocent will, then, be 
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presumed, and it is on the prosecution to shew that he had the knowledge to 
render his possession or transfer criminal. 


Prohibition of ficti¬ 
tious stamps. 


263-A. (1) Whoever— 

(a) makes, knowingly utters, deals in or sells 
any fictitious stamp, or knowingly uses for any postal 
purpose any fictitious stamp, or 

(b) has in his possession, without lawful excuse, any fictitious 

stamp, or 

(c) makes or, without lawful excuse has in his possession any 
die, plate, instrument or materials for making any fictitious stamp, 

shall be punished with fine which may extend to two hundred rupees. 


(2) Any such stamp, die, plate, instrument or materials in the 
possession of any person for making any fictitious stamp may be seized 
and shall be forfeited. 


(3) In this section “fictitious stamp ’’ means any stamp falsely 
purporting to be issued by Government for the purpose of denoting a rate 
ot postage or any facsimile or imitation or representation, whether on 
paper or otherwise, of any stamp issued by Government for that purpose. 

(4) In this section and also in sections 255 to 263 both inclusive, the 
word “Government ’’ when used in connection with, or in reference to, 
any stamp issued for the purpose of denoting a rate of postage, shall, not¬ 
withstanding anything in section 17, be deemed to include the person or 
persons authorized by law to administer executive Government in any part 

of India, and also in any part of Her Majesty’s dominions or in any foreign 
country. 

2748. Analogous Law r .—1 his section is the same as section 7 of the English 
Post Office (Protection) Act, 1884 1 and was added to the Code by the Indian Cri¬ 
minal Law Amendment Act, 1895 2 in consequence of the resolution of the Inter¬ 
national Postal Congress held at Vienna on 20th May, 1891, 3 in which it was agreed 
to make an organized attempt to prohibit the growing traffic in fictitious stamps, 
the use of which on postal articles posted from abroad involved the post office in 
much loss and inconvenience. 4 


2749. Procedure and Practice.—This offence is cognizable, and warrant 
should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable, but not compoundable, 
and is triable by the Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first class. 

2750. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

That the accused knowingly — 

(a) Made, altered, dealt in or sold any fictitious stamp, 

(/>) Or he knowingly used a fictitious stamp for any postal purpose, 

(c) Or had in his possession without lawful excuse any fictitious stamp, 

{d) Or made or, without lawful excuse, had in his possession, any die, plate or 
instrument or materials for making any fictitious stamp. 

2751. Principle.—This section was added in 1895, and its terms are iden¬ 
tical with those of section 7 of the English Post Office (Protection) Act,1884. As such, 
cases decided under that section may be referred to for the elucidation of words 
which are common to them. For example, the possession of a die made abroad by 
the proprietor ot a newspaper though for the innocent purpose of embellishing his 
stamp catalogue was held to be penal and offering no lawful excuse within the meaning 
of section 7 of the English Post Office Protection Act.® The working of the section 


(1) 47 & 48 Viet., c. 76, s. 7. 

(2) Act III of 1895, s. 2. 

(3) Art XXXII, see Report of Select Com¬ 
mittee, dated 30th Jan. 189.5, Gazette of 
India, Pt. V, dated 2nd Feb. 1895, pp. 19 , 20. 

(4) Report of Select Committee on the 


Amending Bill of 1895, dated 1st Jan. 1895, 

Gazette of India, Ft. V, dated 2nd Feb. 1S95 
pp. 19, 20. 

(5) Dick ins v. Gill, (1896) 2 Q. B. 310: see 
this case further discussed under s. 256, ante. 
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depends upon the proper understanding of the two terms “ knowingly ” and “ with¬ 
out lawful excuse.” The former has a recognized place in the vocabulary of the Code • 

the latter requires some discussion. Now the phrase ‘‘lawful excuse" does not 
mean the same thing as “ lawful authority.” “ Excuse,” said Willes, T. “i s either 
an authority or a reasonable belief in authority.” 1 But excuse is’something 
more and, sometimes, something different from a reasonable belief in authority. 

2 752. As Grantham, J., observed: “ If a person ignorantly bought a 

fictitious stamp, it would be hard that he should be punished and made liable to 

a fine, because his knowledge was not sufficient to enable him to know whether it 

was good or bad, and that, I think, would be a lawful excuse. Why? Not 

because the man believed that he had authority to have it, for he could not believe 

that he had authority to have a fictitious stamp in his possession, simply because 

he had been taken in the purchase of it ; he might, however, say that ne wished 

to excuse himself for having the stamp, because he did not believe that it was 

fictitious, but believed it to be genuine : that seems to me to be an excuse in law, 

and, therefore, would be a ‘ lawful excuse.” 2 “The fact that a person’s motive 

was innocent is immaterial. He may make fictitmus stamps for the purpose of 

curiosity oi display an antiquarian interest, but, nevertheless, he brings himself 

within the mischief of the section, for he has no lawful excuse for his possession, 

that is to say, no excuse which law considers sufficient to merit exoneration from 
criminal liability.” 3 


(1) Harvey, L. R. 1 C. C. R. 284 (286). 

(2) Dickins v. GUI, L. R. (1896) 2 0. B. 



310 (316). 

(3) Cf. per Collins, J., in ib., 318. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


OF OFFENCES RELATING TO WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

2753. Topical Introduction. - This chapter does not rpm.iro f,vr „ 

any fixed and immutable standard of weights and measures 1 nor in fart h v '° rkin !’ 
a standard been yet striven for or attained in this country Tt is sufficient ^or ^he our 
pose of the chapter, that the weights and measures current in . i i * * 

be fraudulently deviated from. The offence, in short consists in the f . ,ty sh( ? u,f 
by making a person believe that a weight and measure is what in re ah tv ifTs'not 

wUh°tH C ™ e tn° nS,StS J n Cheat . lng by . asin ft false weights and measures, which carry 
ith them the semblance of public authenticity In FnisianH f t _ . y 

weights and measures has been from early times, regarded" * an ouZoSh ^ 

the common law. So if a person measured corn in a bushel unri t gainst 

in the bushel to fill it up, or measured it a u heUhort If thp .fn H SOmethin ^ 

he was indictable.* The offences of using fahe lokens whether^ tit 

? t . amp i false ™ ei £{j ts and measures or false trade-marks are all parts 

jswtsk * sLssrt 

whether it is a charge for using unauthorized weights and measures But 

offence under any section of this chapter, the underlying principle ’is the same" 

only in the one case cheating is apprehended, in the other case it L to be proved’ 

A police officer in charge of a police-station possesses the power to inspect or 

search for any weights and measures which he has reason to believe to be false 
*nd if they are so found, to seize them .2 e ialse ’ 

2754. In Rngland, the weights and measures are regulated by a Statute 

■*** ■-« s 

, u deposited in the StandardDepartment oMhe B^ 

rrade ,n the custody of the warden of the standards are declared fo be the 
.tandard yard and standard pound for the United Kingdom The unit or 
standard measure of capacity for liquids and dry goods are declared to he th 

f n 2” a ?1 ta ‘ n K ng ,e " im P erial s,aru ' a rd pounds weight of distilled water weighed 
in air against brass weights, with the water and the air -it the . 

trTZT* s de f eeS 0f FahrenhCit ’ S thermo meter, anti with the barometer " 

hirty inches.s In using an imperial measure of capacity, the same shm. 1,1 l 

andoflh^’ but should either be stricken with a round stick or roller straight 
and of the same diameter from end to end or if the article sold cannot from its* size 
or shape be conveniently striken it should be filled in all parts as nP ! f 
o the level ot the brim as the size and shape of the article will admit 6 

Statute prohibits under a penalty the use of any weights and measures other 

ose so legally authorized, and for the periodical verification of which the Board 
f d * and local administrations are made responsible.? it then goes on to 
orce the use of just weights and measures by penal provisions nuoled i 

corresponding sections in the sequel. prov 1S ,ons quoted under 

2755. These provisions of the Fnglish Statute closely correspond with 
therefore fnsJructTvl 11 ^ am ' measures and cases thereon are 

uses any instrument for weighing which 
Fraudulent use of knows to be false, shall be punished with imprison 
false instrument for ment of either description for a term which may extend 
weighing to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

Fraudulently —s. 25.1 


( 1 ) n.iiou \ , 2 Fast P. ( 820; Young 

3 r. R. 304. ' 

<2; S. 153, Cr. P. C. 

(3; Weights and Measures Act, 1878, (41 
A 42 Viet.. C. 40, ; il.S89) 52 & 53 Viet., c. 21. 


(4) 41 & 42 Viet., c. 49 s 

(8) lb . s. 15. 

W & 42 Viet., c. 49, s . 
(7) 41 & 42 Viet. c. 49, s. 


4. 

17. 

32 
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2756. Analogous Law.—This section corresponds to s. 25 of the English 

Statute quoted below :— 

“ 25. Every person who uses or has in his possession or use for trade any weight, 

measure, scale, balance, steelyard, or weighing machine which 

Penalty or use. or is false or unjust, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding five pounds, 
possession of unjust or in the case of a second offence ten pounds, and any contract* 
measures, weights, bargain, sale or dealing made by the same shall be void, and the 

weight, measure, scale, balance or steelyard shall be liable to be 
forfeited. 1 

2757. Procedure and Practice.—Except that the Magistrate may under 
s. 153 of the Code of Criminal Procedure enter and search for weights and measures, 
and if they are false, inform the Magistrate, the police have no further power to 
proceed against the offender. The offence is thus non-cognizable, and summons 
should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable, but not compoundable 
and is triable by the Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first class or second 
class, and may be tried summarily. 1 

2758. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused used an instrument. 

(2) That it was an instrument for weighing. 

(3) That it was false. 

(4) That the accused then knew it to be false. 

(5) That he used it fraudulently. 

2759. Charge.—The charge under this, and the next section should run 
thus :— 

“ I (name and office of Magistrate, etc.), hereby charge you (name of accused) as 
follows :— 

“ That on or about the-day of-at-you fraudulently used an instrument 

Exhibit-for weighing (or a weight or measure which was false, or a weight or measure 

as a different weight or measure from what it is), which you knew to be false (or, in the 
case of weight and measure, which you knew to be different from what it was), and thereby 
committed an offence under s. 264 (or s. 265) of the Indian Penal Code, and with my 
cognizance. 

“ And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge.” 

2760. Fraudulent Use of False Scale.—Intention to defraud is the 
essential part of this offence, 2 for, the mere use of false scales is not an offence if 
there is no intention to cheat, and both parties are aware of it. The false scales 
presumably favour the user, otherwise if the advantage is the other way there is 
no offence as there is then no fraud. The section makes it an offence to use false 
“ instrument for weighing/' in other words, scales of a weighing machine. A 
steelyard is such an instrument. The scales must be false, and they must be used 
fraudulently. Fraudulent use of correct scales would be cheating, because though 
there was deception—it was not practised with the aid of false scales. 3 Scales are 
false if they do not weigh equally from either scale. But in considering whether 
a given instrument is false regard must be had to the nature of the instrument, and 
the thing it is intended to weigh. The section does not require that coal or cotton 
should be weighed in golden scales, so that the difference of a tola or so in five seers 
could not be held to reduce it to a fasle instrument. A Indeed such a discrepancy 
would at times be scarcely noticeable. On the other hand where precious metals 
or stones or things of value have to be weighed, it is but natural to expect greater 
precision. 

2761. In the majority of cases the question whether the use of false scales 

was or was not fraudulent would be judged by the crude but natural test: " What 

profit did he make or was likely to make by his fraud ? But this is neither the sole 

_ _ ___ ^ 

(1) S. 260 (b), Ct. P. C. balance. This it appears to us is an offence 

(2) Cf. "fraudulently” as defined in s. 25 ; which falls within the definition of cheating 

Kengalee Muduk, 18 W R. 7. under which head it will be liable to the same 

(3) Achi, (1882) 1 Weir 223. So the Law punishment as the offence of using a false 
Commissioners observe: "It has been sug- balance under this chapter.”—2nd Rep.* 
gested that it may be expedient to provide in s. 222, Reprint, p. 404. 

this chapter for the fraud lent use of a true (4) Bhikha Mai, (1883) A. W. N. 224 
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nor an infallible test. It has been said befoie that intention has to be proved, but 
intention may be as much a matter of proof, or as it is mere often the case, a matter 
of inference from the fact of the possession and the attendant circumstances, as 
manifesting the purpose, and such an inference may, of course, be rebutted. But 
where the incorrectness of the scale is so visible, and, there is no attempt to cover 
or conceal it, there can be no ground for imputing fraud from that defect alone ; 
that circumstance by itself negatives the intention of fraud, and no charge would 
lie against the party using such a balance. On the other hand, a false balance 
artfully contrived to elude detection in the use of it, carries with it a presumption 
of fraudulent intention, which pioperly brings it within the scope of this chapter. 1 

2762. A false balance is no less a false balance because it has been made 
true by the suspension of a removable make-weight from the beam. For the time 
being such a scale may be true but it is not true by itself and the mischief the section 
is directed against may be done any moment by the removal of the adjustment. 
But the case is different, where the make-weight is made an integral part of the 
machine. 2 AsCockburn, C. J., observed : “Supposing from wear and tear, or any 
other cause, scales become so affected as to require adjustment, ai.d you effect this 
by adding something not originally a part of the machine, so as to make it, as it 
were permanently part of the machine, I am far from saying this addition might not 
be considered an integral part of the machine, and that the machine, when 
found on inspection to have been thus permanently adjusted, would not be just. 
But when you find that the weighing machine, be it scales or any other instrument 
of weighing, is in itself unjust, and that the error is only rectified by the introduction 
of some temporary contrivance that can be added or withdrawn at pleasure, the case 
is very different, and there is the more reason to hold the machine unjust. That 
in the present case, the contrivance can ieadily be made use of foi the purpose of 
fraud, as by merely unhooking this ball or removing the shot the scales become 
unjust in favour of the seller and against the purchaser.” 3 To which Blackburn, J., 
added: “If scales owing to wear and tear must require adjustment, and if it is 
necessary that the means of adjustments should be removable, persons using such 
means, should, in order to be secure against conviction, take care that the scales 
when the moveable adjustment is removed, should turn against tie vendor. 

* 2763. A scale is a false scale, if it is not true whatever mav have been 

the object for the difference. In one case the accused had placed en the scoop of 
a machine used for weighing tea, a piece of paper for the purpose of convenience 
and expedition in weighing, because it took longer to weigh the tea if it were placed 
in the bag in which it was to be sold, before being put into the scoop for weighment. 
The paper weighed less than the bag in which the tea was sold, but it was held that 
inasmuch as the machine when used with the paper indicated a weight in excess 
of the true weight, it was a false and unjust scale, so that the sclkr using it became 
liable to the penalty provided in s. 25 of the Statute. 5 

2764. The term “ uses ” implies that the person guilty of the offence must 
have himself used the instrument. But one who employs ar.otl cr to use false 
balance would be guilty of abetment, if he knows it to be false and intended to 
defraud thereby, and the actual user may be innocent if he was not prhy to it. 


265. Whoever fraudulently uses any false weight or false measure 

-- of length or capacity, or fraudulently uses any weight 

Fraudulent use of or anv measure of length or capacity as a different 

weight or measure from what it is, shall he punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to 
one year, or with fine, or with both. 

[Fraudulently- s. 25.] 


(1) 2nd Rep., ss. 220, 221, Reprint, p. 404. 

(2) Great Western, Ry. Co. v. Bailie, 34 L 
J. M.C. 31, in which Crompton. J., distinguish¬ 
ed London and North Western Ry. Co. v. 
Richards, 2 B. & S. 326, on the ground 


stated in the text 


(3) Carr v. Stringer, 
(436, 437). 

(4) lb., p. 438. 

(5) Lane v. Rond all 


1 • R- 2 Q. B. 433 
(1899) 2 O. B 1673 
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2765. Analogous Law.' —The last secton deals with the use of a false 
balance. This section deals with the use of a false weight or measure. The two 
sections together thus deal with the same offence differently compassed. This section 
corresponds to s. 26 of the English Statute quoted below 


“ 26. Where any 

Penalty for fraud in 
use of weight, mea¬ 
sure, balance, etc. 


fraud is wilfully committed in the using of any weight, measure, 
scale, balance, steelyard or weighing machine, the person commit¬ 
ting such fraud, and every person party to the fraud shall be liable 
to a line not exceeding five pounds, or in the case of a second 
offence ten pounds, and the weight, measure, scale, balance or 
steelyard shall be liable to be forfeited. 


2766. Procedure and Practice.—This offence is non-cognizable and 
summons should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable, but not eom- 
poundable, and is triable by the Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first 
or second class, and may be tried summarily. 1 

2767. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused used a weight or measure. 

(2) That it was false. , 

(3) That he used it fraudulently. * ;h<> 

2768. Charge.— See under s. 264 (§ 2759). 1 

2769. Fraudulent Use of False Weights and Measures.—A weight is 
an instrument for measuring the force of gravity as determined for any particular 
body ; a measure is an instrument by which its extent or capacity is ascertained. 
No weight need necessarily bear a fixed ratio to a measure, for the one depends 
upon the force of gravity, and the other on the extent of capacity. There is the 
greatest diversity conceivable in the use of weights and measures in different coun¬ 
tries, and in this country itself, what is a maund in Calcutta is not a maund in Bombay, 
and in Bombay itself the weight of a maund varies according to the article, and the 
custom of the trade. The same diversity exists as regards the use of measure. 
But these incongruities only remotely affect the offence here enacted. It assumes 
that botli parties to a transaction use the same term in the same sense, and both 
understand and abide by the custom of the trade. If one bargained for a maund 
of raisins, understanding it to mean 80 pounds avoirdupois, and another quoted for 
a maund of a local variety weighing only 32 of such pounds, it may be a case of 
cheating, but there is no use of a false weight or measure. 

2770. The offence is confined only to this that if the parties have expressly 
or impliedly fixed upon an instrument, weight, or measure, with reference to their 
mutual dealings, one shall not defraud the other by using a different instrument, 
weight oi measure than that agreed upon. If the weight or measure agreed to is 
itself variable, or uncertain, no one can be blamed for availing himself of it. For 
instance, a. person may purchase cloth at so many hands per rupee. In such a case 
the “ hand ” may be the hand of a giant but the vender cannot object to it. If, 
however, the measure agreed to was by yards, containing 36 inches, the vendor 
cannot measure out with a measure short of that length. The same remark 
applies to weights. A pound weighs 40 tolas and a seer 80 tolas. No one purport¬ 
ing to weigh out a seer can use a weight short of SO tolas. But in such case some¬ 
thing must depend upon the nature and value of the article weighed. In weights 
used for weighing ordinary commodities a small deficiency could scarcely count. 
For instance, a difference of a tola in a five-seer weight might well be put down to 
wear and tear. 2 It would scarcely make any appreciable difference in the case 
of ordinary commodities, though, of course, the more precious the article the more 
precise would have to be the weight. 

2771. In the case of measures, there is a still greater room for discrepancy. 
And it is in any case wholly fallacious to judge of the correctness of a given measure 
by reference to a fixed standard cf weights, for the weight of a given measure is 
never invariable, and must vary with the specific gravity and density of the thing 
measured. Even an article of the same kind may differ in weight. A bushel of 


(1) S. 260 (b), Cf. P. C. 


(2) Bikha Mai. (1883) A. W. N. 224. 
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pedigree wheat weighs more than a bushel of ordinary wheat. In ordei to ascertain 
whethe! a measure is false or not, the only proper test to apply is that ol measure 
and the same article must be measured in each case, and proof should be adduced 
that this had been done. The weight of the grain that a measure is found to hold 
1? no evidence of its capacity as compared with that of another measuie unless the 
very same grain is used.’ And, it may be added, even then the result attained 

J l n j t -i nVamb e ' anQ f0me aIlowance should be made for the mode and habit of 
the different measures, and of the same measure * on different occasions. 

2772. Again, it will be difficult to bring home an offence under this section 
for using a false measure, unless the measure used was a prescribed measure or 
one agreed upon by the parties. If it was neither one nor the other it is not for 
either to complain, for what is then the test ? If in such a case, there was an assurance 
as to a certain capacity with reference to a standard measure, and that assurance 
was false, the accused would be rightly convicted of cheating by his false¬ 
hood, but not of using a false measure. So it was held that the accused who sold 

1 v. U0 ^’ measunn S with a glass which was not a prescribed measure and of 
which he frequently misrepresented the capacity, could not be convicted under this 
section though Ins offence would then certainly fall into the category of cheating. 2 

. . 2 V 3 / °f course > jt is the primary duty of a person selling by a certain 

standard of weight or measure to take a reasonable care that the weights and measures 

he uses are not incorrect. 3 If they vary from the standard materially so as to give 

the seller considerable advantage, the Court would be justified in attributing the 
variation to fraud. 4 

2774. But in the Bombay case last cited, the glass was held not to be a 
™ ea s ur e. because there was no indication thereon that it purported to be one But 
it it had been marked to denote a measure, the case would then have been different 

W ; l *V h w aS< ; ° f th< i a PP ellant in an En S lish case who was convicted under 
S. 25 of the Weights and Measures Act, 1878 5 one of having false measures in his 

lk to a purchaser, and sent it by train in 
his own churns, which were fitted with gauges to indicate the number of gallons 

they contained, and the contract of carriage between the appellant, and the Railway 
Company provided that they should be so fitted. Bv this contract with the appel¬ 
lant the Purchaser was entitled to have the churns regauged when he deemed it 
necessary. The Magistrate found that in the dealings between the appellant and the 
purchaser, and between the appellant and the Railway Company, the gauged churns 
were used as measures, and that as two of the churns purporting to contain 16 gallons 
contained two pints ess, it was held that the gauged churns were measures which 

the appellant had in his possession for use for trade, within the meaning of the Act 
and he was rightly convicted. 6 8 ' 

266. Whoever is in possession of any instrument for weighing or of 

Being in possess.on ^ ° f m # eaSUre length or capacity, 

of false weight or meas- knows to be false, and intending that the 

ure. same may be fraudulently used, shall be punished with 

imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

[ Fraudulently —s. 25.] 

2775. Analogous Law.—For its general object this section mav be comm t-pH 
to M. J3S, 239, 240, rclatine ,o coins, and s, 259 lelating to stamps* In eaZcase 

tin. offence lies in the fraudulent intention to be put in practice—not in the mischief 
done, but in the mischief threatened. miM-niei 


(1) / akshman (1898) B. U. C. 989. 

(2) Nurodin, (18S8) B. U. C. 386. 

(3) Appasami, v. Munisami, (1884) 1 Weir 

225. 

(4) Venkata Chetti, (1883) 1 Weir 225, 

54 


hakhatla!, 116 1. C. (N.) 671 " 

(5) 41 & 42 Viet., c. 49, s. 25. 

1 Q.B.UO. V ' London Coun< y Council, (1895) 
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"59. Where any weight, measure, scale, balance, steelyard or weighing machine is 

found in the possession of any person carrying on trade within the 
Evidence as to meaning of this Act, or on the premises of any person which 
possession. whether a building or in the open air, whether open or enclosed’ 

are used for trade within the meaning of this Act, until the con¬ 
trary is proved he shall be deemed to have such weight, measure, scale, balance, steelyard or 
weighing machine in his possession for use for trade.” 

2776. Procedure and Practice.—This offence is non-cognizable, and 
summons should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable, but not ccm- 
poundable and is triable by a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the fust 
or second class, and may be tried summarily. 1 

2777. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) lhat the accused was in possession of some instrument for weighing, or any 

weight or measure. 

(2) That the same was false. 

(3) That the accused knew it. 

(4) That he was in possession, intending that the same may be fraudulently used. 

2778. Charge.—The charge should run thus :— 

“I [name and office of Magistrate, etc.) hereby charge you (name of the accused) as 
follows:— 

“That on or about the-day of-at-you were in possession of a certain instru¬ 

ment for weighing (or of a certain weight, or of a certain measure of length or capacity), 

Exhibit-, to wit--knowing it at the time of your possession to be false, and intending 

that the same weight might be fraudulently used, and thereby committed an offence under 
s. 266 of the Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance. 

“And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge.” 

2779. Possession of False Weight Fraud Expectant.—As it has been 
remarked in the course of discussions in connection with coins and stamps, so it 
may be remarked here, that the mere possession of false weights and measures 
is no offence under the Code, but if such possession is accompanied by the criminal 
intention, 2 the possession itself becomes criminal and the person in possession is 
liable to punishment under this section. Four things are, however, required to 
complete the crime : (i) that the weights and measures must be false ; (it) that they 
must be in the possession of the accused ; (in) that he must know that they are false ; 
and (iv) that he must have stored them with the intention to defraud. It has 
already been seen as to what is implied by the expression “false weights and meas¬ 
ures.” The meaning of possession has also been the subject of frequent discussion 
(§§ 239-243). It may, however, be once more repeated that the possession required 
in this connexion, is such control as can be exclusively traced to the person charged. 
Added to such possession, there must be knowledge of their falsity. This knowl¬ 
edge must, ordinarily, go with the intention to defraud. But it is possible that there 
may be knowledge without fraudulent intention. 

2780. For instance, a person may put aside false balance, weights and 
measures as no longer serviceable. He puts them aside knowing them to be false, 
and because he does not wish to use them. He could not then be punished, for 
though he had knowledge of their falsity he did not intend to turn it to his advan¬ 
tage. The question whether he had one or the other in such a case would be a knotty 
one. But the circumstances in which they were found may probably throw a consid¬ 
erable light on the question. If, for instance, the weights and measures were found 
stowed away with lumber and in a condition showing that they could not have been 
used since long, the inference arising would be different than if they were found 
placed on a tradesman's counter where he usually received his customers. So where 
the accused, a farmer, had in his barn or out-house a balance or portable weighing 
machine, and two iron weights which were found to be light, and the Inspector of 
weights and measures saw no produce about his premises and could not prove that 
he exposed or kept for sale, or weighed for conveyance or carriage any goods or 


(1) S. 260 (b), Cr. P. C. 

(2) Damodhar Dalji, 1 B. H. C. R. 21; 


Harak Chand, 40 A. 84. 
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produce, it was held that he could not be convicted for keeping light or unjust weights 
in a shop, store, etc., where goods aie sold or weighed for conveyance. 1 

2781. In a prosecution fo* possessing short weights, the evidence of cus¬ 
tomers, wholhad had dealings with the accused, would beadmissible, andsowill be the 
evidence of any complaints they may have addressed to him, not as proving the charge 
but as showing that the attention of the accused having been drawn to the short 
weights, he could not be unaware of that fact. The evidence of customers receiving 
short weight would be material for the purpose of showing that the accused defraud¬ 
ed people by their use and that " he intended that the same may be fraudulently 
used." 


2782. It has been held under the corresponding provision 2 of the English 

Statute that it did not extend to false scales which are the 
ng s aw. property of the Crown, though they might be false, and, 

as such, used by a person in his private capacity. The question arose in a case in 
which the accused, a baker, was also a Post Master, and upon whose counter a false 
scale belonging to the Post Office w as found by the Inspector of weights measures. 
It was conceded that, if the baker was found selling bread by weighing it on the 
postal scale, he could be proceeded against under the provisions of 6 and 7 Will., 
IV, c. 37. 3 The only question argued was whether the Justices had jurisdiction 
to confiscate false scales if they were the property of the Crown. It was held that 
they had no such power under s. 25 read with s. 59 of the Statute, which did not 
extend to the property of the Crown. Mathew', J., said : “ The necessary conse¬ 
quence of holding that such scales and weights are within the purview of the Act, 
would be that the perfectly innocent user of such weights and scales might be pun¬ 
ished as criminal, that the whole work of a Post Office might be stopped by seizure 
of the weights and scales, and that the Justices would have power to order the 
property of the Crown to be forfeited." 4 


2783. No Offence.—Since the commission of fraud is the gist of the crime, 
there can be no fraud where a short weight or measure is customary. So where the 
village shopkeeper used a yard measure only 35A inches long and it was found that 
every one in the village knew it to be the prevailing measure, the accused could 
not be convicted of this offence, though his measure was not a standard measure. 5 


267. Whoever makes, sells, or disposes of any instrument for weigh¬ 
ing, or any weight, or any measure of length or capacity 
Making or selling w hich he knows to be false, in order that the same 

false weight or meas- , , . . . , ., ^ , 

ure may be used as true, or knowing that the same is likely 

to be used as true, shall be punished with imprisonment 
of either description for a term which may extend to one year, or with fine, 
or with both. 


2784. Analogous Law.—This section corresponds with s. 27 of the English 
Statute 6 which run as follows :— 


"27. A person shall not wifully or knowingly make or sell or cause to be made 

Penalty on sale of ° r ' sold ' any false or unjust weight, measure, scale, balance, steel- 
wpidht y ar d or weighing machine, and every person who acts in contraven- 

o n re habnrp ptr " tion of this section shall be liable to a fine not exceeding ten 
’ ’ pounds, or in the case of a second offence, fifty pounds.*’ 


2785. Similar offences relating to coin and stamps are described in 
ss. 239-241 and 258, from which last this section makes a departure in that it does 
not punish one who merely “ offers for sale " a false scale, weight or measure. 


(1) Gri/fits V. Place, 20 L. T. N. S. 484, 
decided on the language of 5 & 6 Will, IV 
c. 63, s. 28. 

(2) Weights and Measures Act, 1878 (41 & 

42 Viet., c. 49), s. 25. 


(3) Justices of Kent, 24 Q. B. D. 181 (183) 

(4) Justices of Kent, 24 Q. B. D. 181 (185) 

(5) Harak Chand, 40 A. 84. 

(6) 41 & 42 Viet., c. 49. 
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2786 - Procedure and Practice.—This offence is non-cognizable and 

summons should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable, but not com- 

>or second e clas n s ^ Y the Presidenc y Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first 

2787. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

0) Tveigh^or'me^refb 6 ' “*** SO,d " diSp ° Sed ° f “ instr ^ent, or any 

(2) That it was false; 

(3) That he then knew it to be false; 

(4) Th nr of. !°, ma i de ’ S °’u or dis P° sed of it in order that it might be used as true 

that he knew that it was likely to be used as true. 

2788. Charge.—The charge should run thus :— 

"I {name and office of Magistrate, etc.,) hereby charge you (name of the accused) as 

That on or about the day of- at - you made (or sold or disposed of) Exhibit 

which was an instrument for weight (or a weight or measure of length or capacity) 

saTinstrunient mffhfh mak ‘" g ( f sel . lin g or disposing of) it, to be false, in order that thi 
used as true and ^ {or knowin g that the said instrument was likely to be 

FfiloS'aSfwSTSy fognTzanft. °* e " Ce) punfehable ™ der s ‘ 267 of the ***» 

"And I hereby direct that you be tried on the said charge." 

ir 278 Traffic in False Weights.—This section penalizes the making, 
celling or disposing of a false scale, weight or measure. It does not prohibit its 
import and export, but merely its manufacture. A true scale, weight or measure 
may be made false by tampering with it. It is not necessary under this section 
that the maker should make a false weight a new. The disposal of an instrument 
may or may not be for a valuable consideration. The offence lies in putting 
m cnculation false weights, with the intention that they should be used as true. In 
other words, it is the intention accompanying the act that makes the act criminal. 


follows:— 



CHAPTER XIV. 


OF OFFENCES AFFECTING THE PUBLIC HEALTH, SAFETY, 

CONVENIENCE, DECENCY AND MORALS. 


„ 279 °' Topic ? 1 .Jntroduction.-The title of this chapter is one definition of a 
public nuisance. It is an offence affecting the public health, safety convenience 

o ffe ricTa g a i nst The n u h Hr°n T ” ^ to ^ liickstone ’ “common nuisances are a species of 
dofnfi oft thfni m order and economical regimen of the state ; being either the 

u u ? th annoyance of all the King’s subjects, or neglecting to do a 
thing which the common good requires ”i A nuisance 2 neglecting to tio a 

ance am/thUrt A nuisance,- 2 nocumentum, or annoy- 

are of two kinds a worketh hurt ’ inconvenience or damage Nuisances 

annoyance to all’the K no° r c “ mm ° n nu ‘, sances ’ whlch affect the public, and are an 
,nH I.: ! * all the King s subjects, and are, therefore, treated as public wrongs 

or heredUamems°of^ * 3 * l°f? e f ° the hurt ’ ° r anno >' ance of the lands, tenements 

fir n ed has red rest’ e " eraHy 1, the > r . arc K treated ** private wrongs for which the person 
besides helnolnlf, t y \ aC “ on ’ bUt which are not ‘"Stable Where, however, 
they are then triafirf l 4 ° 1 ,P rivate person they are also detrimental to the public, 
ecution The nM hnnlf publ1 ? nuisances, and are then punishable by a public pros 
thoL” Which are d e kS contanl m “ny curious instances of such nuisances. Besides 
ale h-.wd h n ° a ClaSSed as P ublic nuisances, such as disorderly inns or 

for ronedanrp™ dy houscs ’ gating houses, stage plays, unlicenced booths and stages 

lotterfes » th1^mTi U a P S 6 7 ,, an<i the Uke ’ 4 and th(>se seated b y Statute, such as 
in any street 6 The Lee Ta se f l,ln i’ of {‘reworks and squibs or throwing them about 

vehicle 7 there ire th P1 ”^ T lnordinate quantity of gunpowder in one place or 

reference to which ca « k h<? early writers classed as public nuisances, but 

re erence to which can scarcely by made without provoking a smile. 

on the 2 Taste^vhi;iTh!dnL a h Ce, K WaS ‘T S,atute “gainst the erection of single cottages 
were treated Ts nuisance* barb i >urs for thleves and other idle and dissolute persons, 
walls or windows rTTTL S ? W u ere eav esdroppers, or such as would listen under 
llml l T ' L e ?Y es ° f a house ' <> r hearken after discourse, and thereupon 

at The ° USani misc hievoustales, all these were indictable as common nuisance" 
behLv1our 9 S '°Tn and W t re P unishable b >' fine a nd finding securities for theT good 

public nuisance t "h als ” “common scold (communis rixatrix) who was held to be 
conv Ited niaceTinT " ei e hb " urh »°'l. for which she was liable to be indicted and, if 
or coking' stool whict Certaln engine of correction, called the trebucket, castigatory, 
stool on account of SC ° ldmg St ° 01, af,er wards corrupted into ducking 

will still regret rhTt ThT T" 6 water which concluded her punishment. Some 
scolds fronAhe table of public SPiHt haS eMmina,ed eavesdroppers and 

One su^'dJioItTonwT S , tatutory definition of a public nuisance in English Law. 

front Thich [he VTli^n i 1 * T Pted - by the au,hors o f ‘he Digest of Criminal Law, 
of thL CndTiTxhl din T, aW Commissioners have largely borrowed for the purpose 

is alio "nstrucTivI of nuisance" in the Public Health Act, 1875 (ss. 91 & 112) 

appropriate 2 ^ 0 ®?*“** d6a ' S alS ° "’ ith ° ther C3SCS ° f nuiSanceS ’ referred to under 


2794. This Chapter deals with nuisances considered as offences. Chapters X 

Procedure and Civil *33-143,1 and XI (s. 144) of the Procedure Code prescribe 

Action. the p r °cedure relating to the abetment of nuisances, s. 144 

dealing with a nuisance in case of urgency. The powers 
conferred by those sections on certain Magistrates, are confined to the nuis¬ 
ances described in section 133, which, however, is another working definition 
of the term. Proceedings under Chapters X and XI of the Procedure Code are 


(1) Hawk, P. C. 197; cited in 4 Black., 166. 

(2) From Lat. Nocere, to annoy—some¬ 
thing that annoys or gives trouble. 

(3) 3 Black., 216. 

(4) 1 Hawk, P. C. 198, 225. 

(5) 10 & 11 Will. Ill, c. 17. 

(6) 9 & 10 Will. Ill, c. 7. 

(7) 12 Geo. Ill, c. 61. 


(8) 31 Eliz., c. 7. 

(9) 1 Hawk, P. C. 132. 

(10) 6 M. 213; 1 Hawk, P. C. 198 209 

3 Just. 219; 4 Black., 168, 169. 

(11) Ch. XIII, Art. 1. 

(12) 38 & 39 Viet., c. 55. s. 91, quoted in 
1 Penal Law (4th ed.), p. 1340 § 2642. 
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optional, and the fact that no proceedings were taken under the Procedure Code cannot 
be pleaded as a bar to a prosecution under this section. 1 And since a public nuisance 
is both indictable as well as actionable, there is nothing to prevent a person individ¬ 
ually affected by the nuisance, from enforcing his civil remedy without having 
recourse to a prosecution. 2 So Lord Ellenborough said in a case : “ I did not expect 
that it would have been disputed at this day that though a nuisance may be public, 
yet that there may be a special grievance, arising out of the common cause of injury, 
which presses more upon particular individuals than upon others not so immediately 
within the influence of it. In the case of stopping a common highway which may 
affect all the subjects, yet if a particular person sustain a special injury from it, he 
has an action.” 3 4 So Abbot, C. J., said, “ I take it to be a general rule, that a party 
who sustains a special and particular injury by an act which is unlawful, on the 
ground of public injury, may maintain an action for his own special injury.”* But 
without special injury there can be no civil action for damages 5 though it may expose 
the nuisance-feasor to a prosecution for his act. And inconvenience suffered in 
common with the rest of the community is not such a special injury. 

2795. All Nuisances Possess One Common Feature—They cause or are con¬ 
ducive to the injury, destruction, danger or annoyance of a person or persons collect¬ 
ively. This chapter deals only with such nuisances as affect the public and not only 
some of its members The definition of the term given in section 268 makes this 
sufficiently clear. The rest of the chapter then describes and provides punishments 
for specific nuisances—those not so covered being punishable under the residuary 
provisions of section 290. There are eleven principal cases of nuisances specifically 
dealt with. They are :— 

(1) Spread of infection (ss. 269-271). 

(2) Fouling water (s.277). 

(3) Making atmosphere noxious to health (s. 2781. 

(4) Adulteration of food, drink and drugs (ss. 272-276). 

(5) Rash driving (s.279). 

(6) Rash navigation (ss. 280, 282). 

(7) Endangering public ways (ss. 281, 288). 

(8) Negligent handling of poisons, combustible and explosives (ss. 284-286). 

(9) Negligence with respect to— 

(а) machinery (s. 287). 

(б) buildings (s. 288). 

(cl animals (s. 289). 

(10) Spread of obscenity (ss. 292-294). 

(11) Public gambling (s. 294-A). 

2796. Section 290 refers to cases not otherwise provided for. These sections 
then include all that is regarded as nuisances in English Law. Besides them, there 
are other cases of minor nuisances against which provision has been made in the 
various special and local laws dealing with the health and sanitation of towns and 
urban areas.® 

2797. Private Defence Against Public Nuisance.—It was, at one time the com¬ 
mon view, that any one could pull down or destroy a public nuisance, and so, it was 
said that any one whose property was prejudiced by a private nuisance could justify 
the entering into another’s land and pulling down and destroying such nuisance. 7 
But as regards the right to remove a public nuisance, it has now been held that, 
if there is a nuisance in a highway, a private individual cannot, of his own author¬ 
ity, abate it, unless it does him special injury, and he can only interfere with it so 
far as is necessary to exercise his right of passing along the highway, and he can¬ 
not justify any damage to the property of another who has improperly placed the 
nuisance in the highway, if by avoiding it, he might have passed on with reason¬ 
able convenience.® 

(1) Suklal, (1869) B. U. C. 23. Raym. 486 ; Ricket v. Metropolitan Ry. Co., 

(21 Jina Ranchhod v. Jodha Ghella, 1 B. H. 34 L. J. (Q. B.) 257; Winterbotham v. Lord 
C. R. 1. ‘ Derby, L. R. 2 Ex. 316 (322). 

(3) Dewsnap, 16 East 196. (6) Winterbotham v. Lord Derby , L. R. 

(4) Duncan v. Thwaites, 3 B. & C. 584; 2 Ex. 316. (322). 

Rose v. Miles, 4 M. & S. 101; Butterfield v. For- (7) 1 Hawk, P. C. C. 75, s. 12; Bac. Abr. 

ester, East 60; St. Helen’s Smelting Co. r Ltd. v. Tit. “Nuisance " (c ). 

Tripping, 35 L. J. Q. B. 67; Benjamin v. (8) Mayor of Colchester v. Brooke, 7 Q. B. 

Storr, 43 L. J. C. P. 166; Metropolitan Board 339 ; Denies v. Perby, 15 Q. B. 276; Bateman 

o' Works v. McCarthy, 43 L. J. C. P. 385. v. Black., 18 Q. B. 870. 

(5) Loyd, 4 Esp. 200; Ivson v. Moore, 1 Ld. 
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2798. The explanation definitely overrules the English common law rule and 
the cases in which it was adopted till 1865 when the House of Lords settled the rule 
in accordance with the section.* 


Public nuisance. 


268. A person is guilty of a public nuisance who does any act or 

is guilty of an illegal omission which causes any 
common injury, danger, or annoyance to the public 
or to the people in general who dwell or occupy property in the vicinity, or 
which must necessarily cause injury, obstruction, danger, or annoyance 
to persons who may have occasion to use any public right. 


A common nuisance is not excused on the ground that it causes 
some convenience or advantage. 

[Person —s. 11. Public — s, 12. Act — s. 33. Illegal — s. 43. Injury — s. 144 ] 


2799. Analogous Law. —The definition of ‘‘ public nuisance ” here given 
applies to all Acts of the Governor-General in Council and Regulations under 33 
Viet., c. 3, s. 1 made after 14th January 1887. 2 


2800. Principle. —This chapter dealing with the subject of public nuisances 
is intended to protect three classes of persons : (<ii the public, (6) the neighbours 
as distinct from the public, and (c) persons possessing a public right. In each case, 
the nuisance-feasor must be guilty of an act or an illegal omission. But its resultant 
effect is not, in each case, the same. For instance, where the nuisance affects the 
public or the neighbours, it must cause a common injury, where it affects the enjoy¬ 
ment of a public right, it must necessarilyiCause an injury. In such a case, the injury 
may be likely and it need not be suffered in common. This distinction is im¬ 
portant, for, while in the one case there must be evidence of an actual injury, it 
will suffice, in the other case, if the injury is inevitable, though it was not actually 
caused. Again, while, in the formei case, there must be evidence that the nuisance 
affected a number of persons generally, in the latter case, this is not necessary. 
If any individual suffered or was likely to suffer, an infringement of a public right, 
it may amount to a nuisance though the public at large may be unaffected by it. 


2801. The question what amounts to “ injury, danger or annoyance " in 
the one case and an obstruction to use of a public right in the other depends upon 
public convenience. As such, criminality in such cases depends not upon intention 
and knowledge but upon injurious effect produced in the manner stated. 3 This 
is tiue whether the nuisance be public or private, or whether it is indictable or 
merely actionable. 4 

2802. Analysis of Public Nuisance.- -This section follows the general 
scheme adopted in the Code of not defining a term in the abstract, but defining 
it in relation to the doer. As such, it defines the doer of a public nuisance to be 
one (i) who does any act or is guilty of an illegal omission, which ( ii ) causes (a) 
any common injury or (/;) danger or ( c) annoyance (in) to the public or to the 
people in general who dwell or occupy )roperty in the vicinity or (tv) which must 
necessarily cause injury, obstruction, danger or annoyance to persons who may 
have occasion to use any public right. The section then adds that (v) it is no 
answer to a public nuisance that it causes some convenience or advantage. 


2803. In order to constitute a public nuisance, there must be, then, in the 

first place, an act or an illegal omission. An act, as such, 

or 11 lega 1 * 0^11 ssion C 1 does not include an omission—much less an illegal omission. 5 

Any act may amount to a public nuisance. It is not neces¬ 
sary that it should be, in itself, an illegal act. But as soon as it becomes 

fl) As to nuisance—Beng. Act II of 1888 (3) Stephens , (1866) L. R. 1 Q. B. 702 ; 

(ss. 221-316); Bom. Act VI of 1873 (ss. 30-79); Nisar Mahomed, 6 L. 203. 

Mad. Act I of 1884 (ss. 283-367); Burmah (4) Com. Dig. Action on the case for 
Act XVII of 1884 (ss. 76 - 105 ). As to infectious Nuisance, Hale v. Barlow, 4 Com. Beng. 
diseases—Act XVII of 1884 (ss. 126, 127); Act N. S. 334 ; Bom ford v. Turnley, 3 B. & S. 62, 
of 1891 (ss. 139-141); Beng. Act II of 1888 overruled in Carvey v. Lidkilter, 13 C. B 
(ss. 321-334); Mad. Act I of 1884 (ss. 368-377.) (N.S.). 470 ; St. Helen’s Smelting Co. v. Tripp- 

(2) General Clauses Act (X of 1897), ing, H. L. C. 642. 
s.3 (44), s. 4 (2). (5) S. 33. 
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b„l h a V ltS ? lf becomes illegal, not because it is Per se illegal 

Public n 6 haS u n ln l urious effect u Pon and is intolerable to the pubhc' 
T," b J\ C y iSance ls > th ; cn - a recognition of the maxims of civil law —sic utar'i 

t4n no n> Z7e> non lcedas l stc utan tuo ut rem publicum non Iced as. 2 It is 

„r h " of ones right in property, or that it was done on one’s own dtod- 
i.L * r mdeed, that it had been done from time immemorial. This suggests 

tiou 'tT 10n w f beth ® r the right t° continue a nuisance can be acquired by prJscrip- 

ihe complainant who went to the nuisance and not the nuisanc^to him ^hisTs 

lee Sr the Kr W - 11 " n 2 W f Uled that neither prescription nor custom would 
legalize a public nuisance.- Even where the nuisance is private the quldon 

imperiUing^ the^heah, ’ n c ? 11 ve n * e . n ^ ^ caused to the party aggrieved. A nuisance, 

Mihnum L l f eSS aSa PU C nuance, though this chapter deals only with 
Mien nuisances which are injurious to health and life. 

2804. But while prescription is no answer to a charge of public nuisance 

Bona Fide Dis- unc * er this chapter, still it may give to the objection of the 
P ute person possessing and enjoying a right the character of a 

ousting the iiu-.-cHwi -dispute as to title, which might have the effect of 

ure Code and m^L I li 0f he Ma & lstrate under sections 133 and 137 of the Proced- 

act is fnnti hC questlon a P r °P ei °ne for the Civil Courts." If an 

act is a nuisance, the presence of other nuisances will not justify it nor indeed is 

Such y wtffheV hat f he accuse u d ' s act onl y contributed to the public nuisance. 
mii,urr^!f^ a r ni ^ maker who bei ng indicted for causing a public 
from ’ P u d t lat the offensive smells proceeded as much from his factory as 

6 t nelghbo,1 yng slaughter-houses, brewery, a gas factory, a melter of 

kitchen-stuff and a blood-boiler, and that although the accumulation of all the 

mie s was o fensive, yet the accused’s alone was not sufficient, whereupon Abbot, 
i * J ;;f aK V It is not necessary that a public nuisance should be injuiious to 
lealtli ; if there be smells offensive to the senses, that is enough, as the neighbour¬ 
hood has a light to fresh and pure air. It has been proved that a number of 
other offensive trades are carried on near this place, knackers , melters of kitchen- 
stuft, etc., but the presence of other nuisances will not justify any one of them : 
or the more nuisances there were the more fixed they would be ; however, one is 
not the less subject to prosecution because others are culpable. The only question, 
therefore is this : is the business, as carried on by the defendant, productive of 
smells offensive to persons passing along the public highway. 6 

2805. The question whether the act of the accused did or did not amount 


Bona 

pute. 


Act or Illegal Omis- to P u ^^ c nuisance depends upon whether it has the effects 
sion Essential. which are characteristic of a nuisance. They must be, 

or illegal omission of the accused, 
very omission resulting in a nuisance is not indictable, whatever other 
reme ml rights the Courts may otherwise possess. Thus in England, there 
is a btatute which binds the owner to fence wells in his premises within twenty- 

ve ?*' . anc ^ °P en to, • the highway, but there is not the same statu- 

or y obli g ation in India. Therefore, the accused who neglected to fence his well 

(1) “ Enjoy your own property in such a Attorney-General v. Richmond 1 L. R~T2 Eq* 
n0t t0 lnJure the ri ghts cf another." 306 (311) ; Tipping v. St. Helen’s Swetting Co.> 
[Z) Enjoy your own property in such a L. R. 1 ch. 66 (C9) ; Cross, 3 Camp. 227 ; to the 
manner as not to injure the rights of the same effect, The Stook Port Water Works Co., 
public. See this maxim applied in Crowhurst v. Potter, 7 H. N. 160; Municipal Commission- 
V, ;5! M n Burial Board, 4 Ex. D. 5. ers of The Suburbs of Calcutta v. Mahomed AH, 

■ ( 6 X Per il ord Westbury in St. Helen's Smelt- 16W.R.6 : Preovath Dey v. Gobardhone Mai, 
mg Co v. Tripping, H. I.. C. 642 (652). 25 C. 278. 

(4) Hole V. Barlow, 4 C. B. N. S. 336, (5) Preonath Dey v. Gobardhone Mai, 

indirectly overruled on another point in 25 C. 278. 

Carey V. Ledbitter, 13 C. B. N. S. 470 ; Shottis (6) Neil, 2 C. & P. 485 ; Wattz, Moo. & M. 
iron Co. V. Ingles, 7 App. Cas. at p. 528. 281; Neville Peake, N. P. C. 91. 
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at a distance of only eight yards from the highway, may endanger the public but 

omission is not illegal. 1 

That term is defined in section 43 of the Code to be applicable to everything which 
is an Offence, or which is prohibited by law, or which furnishes a ground for a civil 
action. The test in suchcases then is : was the omission, of itself, an offence or 
was it prohibited or did it furnish a ground for a civil action. 


2806. Now in the case of an unfenced well, a person straying from the 
road might fall into it, but would this furnish him a ground for a civil action ? 

It would not, because he could not fall without contributory negligence' for the 

person so falling into the well would be bound to keep to the public road and his 
fall would be the consequence of the neglect of his duty. Of course where there 
is no legal duty, an omission to do what a person had been in the habit of doing 

believing it to be his duty, would not make the omission illegal. So Keating, T. 

observed in a case : 2 “ To throw upon the owner the objection of fencing a pit 

in his land adjoining a road, it ought to be shown that the pit is near as to be 
dangerous to person using the road in the line of the road.” To which Wil¬ 
liams J. added : ” No right is averred but merely that the owners allowed per¬ 
sons for diversion or business to go across the waste without complaint. But a 
person using the waste has no right to complain of any excavations he may find 
there ; he must accept the permission with its con.omitant conditions which may 
be its perils.” “ Ihe proper and true test of legal obligation is ” Wightman J. 
observed, “ whether the excavation be substantially adjoining the wav and it 
would be very dangerous if it were otherwise—if in every case it was to be left as a 
tact to the jury, whether the excavations were sufficiently near to the highway to 
be dangerous.” 3 So where the defendant was possessed of a canal and the land 

between it and a s'uice, and an ancient public footpath passed through the land 

c ose to the sluice, it was held that the path was not so near the canal as to render 

the defendant liable for any accident which may befall those who made use of the 

path. 4 


2807. So the lambardar of a village, where a fair was annually held used to 

make arrangements every year at the time of the fair for the sanitation of the 

° ne y ear failed to do so, and he w r as convicted of this offence because 
ot his failure to make the usual arrangements, and because the public roadway had 

been lor seveial hundred yards covered with faetid matter; it was held ' that 

tne conviction could not be sustained as there w\as no legal obligation on the 
accused to attend to the sanitation. 5 


2808. Again, though there may be an act or illegal omission causing 

(1) Common In- an_ injury, it does not necessarily amount to a public 
jury. nuisance unless the injury so caused is common to the 

• , public, hor example, the injury resulting from the stray- 

g ot one s cattle into other people’s garden is in consequence of an 
megai omission, because every individual so injured may maintain a civil suit 
mr damages against the owner of the strayed cattle, but it is, nevertheless, not 
public nuisance, because the injury so done is neither common to the public, 
nor was it caused to persons who had occasion to use any public right. 6 But 
such would be the case, if the cattle had been let loose at night on a road. 7 
? , a . P e ^ son - trotting in a marketplace rams trained to fight, w>as convicted 
ns offence, because his act was calculated to cause injury, obstruction, 
danger or annoyance to persons using a public right, namely, the market. 8 So 
while there is nothing against possessing a furious mastiff, its going on the streets 
unmuzzled is, from the ferocity of his nature, and the likelihood of his being 


(1) Anthony Udayan. 6 M. 280. 

(2) Houksell v. Symth, 29 L. J. (N. S.) C. P. 

(3) Hard castle v. The South Yorkshire Ry. & 
Co > 28 L. J. (N. S.) Ex. 139. 

(4) Rinks v. The South Yorkshire Ry.8c.Co, 


32 L. J. Q. B. 26. 

(5) Guj Singh, (1875) P. R. No. 11. 

(6) Jovna/h Mundul v. Jamul Sheikh, 6 
W. R. 71 ; VeVapoo Kotadu, (1894; 1 Weir 244 

(7) Keshaji Ahmed (1892) 1 Weir 239 

(8) Raja Sahib, (1883) 1 Weir 243.~ 
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a cause of terror to the public, a public nuisance for which the owner is indictable. 1 
And so it is said that the setting up of a sty for swine in inconvenient parts of 
a town where they cannot but incommode the neighbourhood, is a common 
nuisance. 2 


2809. 


Who are the 
“ Public ’ ’ ? 


In this connection it may be inquired, what the section means by 

the term “ public.” As defined elsewhere, 3 the word 
“ public ” is said to include any class of the public, or 
any community. But that class must obviously be non¬ 
sectarian, and numerically sufficient to be designated ” the public.” The ques¬ 
tion, whether a number of persons injuriously affected by a nuisance are 
sufficiently large enough to be designated the public, is a question of fact which 
the Magistrate will have to decide having regard to the nature of the nuisance and 

its effect upon the public generally or upon any section of the public complaining 
of its existence. 


2810. In one case the Mahomedans had set up an image during the 
Mohurrum festival on a piece of waste land forming part of the village site and in 
the proximity of a Hindu temple. It was proved that the setting up of the image 
was likely to cause serious annoyance to the Hindus. And the question then raised 
was, did it suffice to constitute a public nuisance, but Turner, C. J., referring to the 
section, iemarked : It is obvious from the language of the Act that it was not 
intended to apply to acts and omissions calculated to offend the sentiments of 
a class. In this country, it must often happen that acts are done by the followers 
of a creed which must be offensive to the sentiments of those who follow other 
creeds. The erection of a place of worship in a particular spot is likely to offend 
the sentiments of the adherents of other creeds residing in the neighbourhood ; but 
the Penal Code does not regard such an act as a public nuisance. The scope of 
the provision we are considering is to protect the public or people in general, as 
distinguished from the members of a sect, from injury, danger or annoyance in the 
neighbourhood of places where they dwell or occupy property, or when they have 
occasion to use a public right.” 4 In this view the action of the Mohammedans 
could not be held to amount to a public nuisance, and as such, punishable under 

section 290. 

2811. This view was adopted in Bombay in a case in which the Jains had 
complained against the accused's having cut up, in their view, in the verandah of 
his house, meat that was to be cooked for a dinner. The meat was fresh and no 
noxious smell emitted therefrom. Its exposure was, however, revolting to the 
feelings of the Jains who resided in the neighbourhood, but that alone was held to 
be insufficient to constitute a nuisance. 5 But this case was so decided because 
the very sight of meat is offensive to the Jains whose susceptibilities could not be 
respected to the extent of prohibiting the exposure of mutton. But suppose, if in 
such a case, the slaughter had been made in public on purpose so that the groans 
and blood of the poor slaughtered beast, were heard and seen by the passers-by, 
would it not cause annoyance to the public at large, whether Hindu, Mahommedan 
or Christian ? In such a case, the act of the accused would clearly amount to 
a public nuisance. 6 The question in such cases then depends not so much upon 
what was done, but how it was done and what was its effect upon the general 
public. For instance, every Mahommedan has the right to slaughter kine, if he is 
so minded. If he cut them up before people were about, the fact that one or two 
members of a certain community witnessed it and felt thereby annoyed, would not 
convert a legitimate act into a public nuisance. 7 On the other hand, if the killing 
was done in a manner revolting to humanity, it could not be avoided being so 
punished. So the mere sale of meat or fish near or on a public road, cannot be 

(1) Burn’s Just., tit. " Nuisance, ”1 ; (4) Muttumira, 7 M. 590. 

3 Chit. Cr. L. 643. (5) Byramji Edalji 12 B. 437. 

(2) Bac. Abridg., tit. “Nuisance," 1 Hawk, (6) Zaki-nddin, 10 A. 44. 

P. C. C. 75, s. 10. (7) lb. 

(3) S. 12. 
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deemed a nuisance 1 though the fact that such exposure is offensive to the religious 
susceptibilities may be a matter for executive action. 

2812. The same view of the rights of the public underlay another case in 
which the accused who were Hindu Sonars belonging to a sect called Shumsees had 
complained against the other Hindu residents who had excluded them from the 
wells and all social intercourse. 2 


2813. There can be no common injury to the public where there is no 
public or persons sufficiently large at hand to feel the annoyance. A certain act 
might be immoral and annoying to the public, if it were known to them, but such 
a possibility does not enter in the case of a public nuisance. A traveller was 
putting up in a dak bungalow and on his invitation a prostitute paid him a visit ; 
she had been warned against visiting that place and was, therefore, prosecuted tor 
a public nuisance, but it was held that both the elements of common injury 
and injury to the public were wanting, and that the woman could not, therefore, 
be convicted. 3 So bare solicitation of chastity even in a public place, is not a 
public nuisance, as it proves or suggests no fact relating to any common injury, 
danger or annoyance which is an essential element of the offence. 4 5 

2814. Either injury, danger or annovance must be the necessary conse¬ 
quence of the act of the nuisance-feasor. The danger, 

(2) Common Dan- here S p 0 ken of, may arise to the public health or safety 

in a variety of ways. Some of the more important cases 
of such danger have been specifically provided for in the Act. Others will 
be punishable under the more general provisions of section 290. A person 
fouling the water of a stream by putting into it bundles of stalks of tur plants, 
would be so punishable.® The same fate will befall one who makes the atmosphere 
noxious to health, by depositing dust and sweepings on the road in front of his 
house, 6 or keeping on his premises vegetable matter exuding offensive odour to 
persons using the public street. 7 Of course, this does not apply to the throwing 
of rubbish into one’s own garden, so long as the nuisance does not affect the 
public or the passers-by. 8 


ger. 


2815. The negligent blasting of stone in a quarry so as to endanger the 
safety of persons living in the vicinity, is a public indictable nuisance. 9 So the 
erection of buildings and making fires which sent forth noisome, offensive and 
stinking smokes, and making great quantities of noisome, offensive and stinking 
liquors near to the common highway and near to the dwelling houses of several of 
the inhabitants, whereby the air was impregnated with noisome and offensive 
stinks and smells, was held to be a common nuisance. 10 So the steeping of 
stinking skins in water, laying it to be committed near the highway and also near 
several dwelling houses, was held to be an indictable nuisance. 11 So allowing a 
building near a highway to be ruinous and dangerous to the public, is a common 
nuisance as it is a danger to the passers-by. 12 All these cases proceed upon the 
assumption that every one has the right to pure and fresh air. 13 


2816. But, in civil law, there is a distinction between an action for a 
nuisance in respect of an act producing a material injury to property, and one 
brought in respect of an act producing only personal discomfort. As to the latter, 
a person must, in the interests of the public generally, submit to the discomfort 
of the circumstances of the place, and the trade carried on around him ; as to the 


(1) Paung Tha Ri, (1880) P. J. L. B. 94. 

(2) Ram Ditta v. Kirpa Singh, (1883) P. R. 
No. 3. 

(3) Masumut Begum, 2 N.VV. P. H.C. R. 
349. 

(4) Raji, (1895) B. U. C. 765; following 
Masumut Begum , 2 N. W. P. H. C. R. 349. 
To the same effect, Nanni, 22 A. 113. 

(5) Vithooa, (1884) B. U. C. 203. 

(6) Vasudeva Chetti, (1882) 1 Weir 242. 


(7) (1883) 1 Weir 210. 

(8) Kuppa Pillai. (1888) 1 Weir 242. 

(9) Mutters, 34 L. J. (N. C.) 22. 

(10) White, 1 Burr. 333. 

(11) Pappineaw, 1 S M. 686. 

(12) Watts, 1 Salk. 356. 

(13) Neil, 2 C. & P. 485 ; Watts, 2 C. & P 

486; Cross'ey v. Lightowler, 36 L. J. Ch. 
584, 
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former, the same rule would not apply “ With rep-arH 1 n . 

personal inconvenience and interference with™^? d * th atter> namel y> the 

complamed^f iSuallv occurs If V ClrC T Stances of the P^e, where the thing 

should subject himself to the cons man in a town, it is necessary that he 

merce, and also Tor ,he enlovmeT ,“.1°' those °< trade Ltd com- 

inhabitants of the town or the public at larJe° P li7’ ^ benefit ° f the 

on in a fair™ d^ reasonable wav ft 15 0pened door to him * which is carried 
self individually, there mav iriso™^ aS , no / round for c °m plaint , because to him- 

materi al injury to the i roneS rnf 5 de ° r 0CCU P at |°n or business is a 
consideration I think that in’ a ° u ^ c l uestl . onabl y arises a very different 

be necessary for^h? a Tf ty t0 that am ° Unt ° f dlscomf °rt which may 

would not apply to circumstances "the^ 66 eX ^“ se of tbe trade of their neighbours, 
to the value of th* nrnnprtu "i° S ’ T k immediate result of which is sensible injury 

or occupation is uffiripn? V ^ uestlon w ^ether the danger from any trade 

public nuisance dencncU th ^ an ^ er neighbourhood so as to constitute a 
oerson • in lT’f - P ? ’ th f n > upon whether the injury is to the property or 

value of propertv°for G \vhtrh* * m i USt r e evidence of visible diminution in the 
taken into consider!tion n purpose, locality and all other circumstances must be 

2817. This raises the more difficult question of annoyance to the public. 

(3) Annoyance 11 ls oiear that, here again, the annoyance caused 

section or n] - r must be to the public generally, and not only to any 
term R„ yi° persons not sufficiently large or general to be included in that 
t „,i ' f whlle the anr| oyance mus be general, it does not mean that a multi- 

™ en mu . st com P lam - The fact that one person complains of a nuisance 
n f mcient - Provided the nuisance is one which affects him and others. 3 But a 

winch only a few complain and the many do not, would not be indic¬ 
table as a public nuisance (§ 105). 

nlnin ri 2818 - S ° Where certain residents of the chambers in Clifford's Inn com- 

against a bnman of noise made in carrying on his trade, and it appeared 

th'it k 6 w!.° nl y a ff ec ,f e< f the inhabitants of three members of the chambers, and 

i, y S U ti Pg tbe w ‘ ndows the noise was in a great measure prevented. Lord 
Bllen borough held that the indictment could not be sustained as the nui¬ 
sance was a private nuisance. 4 But where a person was charged’with keeping 

h -u 11 , e , nclosed lands ln the proximity of a certain highway and buildings, 
wmcn attracted a concourse of idle and disorderly people for rifle and pigeon 

s looting who crowded the street, discharging fi.e-arms and making a great noise 
as tney ran about in pursuit of the escaped pigeons, it was held that the defendant 
was liable to be indicted for a nuisance, for if a person collects together a crowd of 
people to the annoyance of his neighbours, that is a nuisance for which he is 
answerable ; and although it may not be his object to create a nuisance, yet, if it 
be the probable consequence of his act, he is answerable as if it were his actual 
° mu : lf the ex P erie n ce ot mankind must lead any one to expect the result, he 
.. rYi , ... an indictment against a defendant that he kept a 

common ill-governed and disorderly house, and in the said house for his lucre, etc., 
cer am persons of ill-fame, etc., used to frequent and come together who caused 


(1) St. Helen s Smelting Co. v. Tripping 

11 H. L. C. 642 (650, 651). 1 2 3 

(2) lb. 

(3) Lallu Ram, 21 A. L. J. 772. 


(4) Lloyd, 4 Esp. 200, Hing (K. T.) v. SVar 
(I. N.) 57 C. 849. 

(5) Moore, 3 B. & Ad. 184. 
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and procured the said persons in the said house to remain cock-fighting, boxing, 
playing at cudgels and misbehaving themselves, was held to be good. 1 Similarly 
the Court held it to be a public nuisance where the accused were found to have 
caused annoyance and obstruction to the public by gambling on a thoroughfare. 2 

• • -f 2 ,f! 9 ' Diso f der1 / Houses.—But whether the house of a prostitute, which 
is visited by a number of men both day and night, can be designated a brothel or 
bawdy house, is one upon which the cases are not unanimous. 3 So it was 
observed m a case in which the Magistrate had ordered the removal of a prostitute 
from her house which she had erected in a respectable neighbourhood, but the 
High Court observed “ I do not understand the section to contemplate a case like 
this. It may be extremely unpleasant for the respectable inhabitants of the quarter 
to have a woman of Nundo Coomaree’s class installed close by and in her own 
louse too but unless it can be shown that her dwelling there causes actual and 
positive discomfort to her neighbours, she cannot I consider be removed If 
she made her house the resort of bad characters, or filled it with noisy revellers at 
nights, or entertained her admirers with music or disreputable nautches, her contin¬ 
uing m the place where she is, might very well be a discomfort amounting to a 
positive nuisance to the neighbourhood, such as would warrant a Magistrate’s 
interference under s. 521 (now s. 133) of the Code of Criminal Procedure • but 

thl^ ng ° f - h r S ° rt - ls , all ?^ ed ; , ln fact ' lt ls quite clear that the only objection to 
the woman sliving in her house is the character of her profession, which E considered 

y the respectable inhabitants of th emohulla, to be an insult to their virtue.” 4 

.? 820, The same vi « w was taken in an English case 5 but, in another 
nf ap P e . llant was employed by the owner as the porter in charge of a block 

bl ,‘ ng 1 ‘ n f l mCn t0 them f ° r the Purpose of prostitution. He knew the pur¬ 
pose tor which the women used the premises and was convicted under s 13 (3) of 

Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885, of being wilfully a party to the continued use 

ri„ ht C Pre ^ lses 0r part ther ® of “ a br °thel. It was held that the conviction was 
ight, as it was open to that Magistrate upon the evidence to find that it was 

tenant C ^ e it 0f h a t Ch f Sl fL g ^ie flat being used for prostitution by one woman who was the 
tenant ot it, but of the building as a whole being converted into a brothel. 6 

-nj - 2 ? 21 * • T ° the same c l ass belong disorderly houses maintained for gambling 
a^he keeping ° l0ttCry ° r bettin S houses. They attract a number of dif- 
orderty persons and thus cause annoyance to the neighbours. In England a com- 

h ? US6, ri aS SUCh ’- 1 nuisance - 7 but th ere is nothing corresponding to 
it m this country. The question may, then, arise whether the keeper of a common 

absence b ? USe Can be f lndlct ed for a public nuisance. It has been held that in the 

the keeper to the penalty of this section, unless there is evidence of any actual 
Courfs^ 06 t0 the publlc - 8 And this Vlew has commended itself to the other 

2822 - Le 6 al 'zed Nuisances.—Such cases may be called nuisances of neces- 

r i nm They ar ® ° ften called . legalized nuisances, being indeed, instances of those 
mpromises belonging to social life upon which the peace and comfort of that life 

ainly depend, and in w hich some apparent natural right is invaded or some 

/ t \ TT • _• ^ ^ __ — -—----- 
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enjoyment abridged to provide for the more general convenience or necessities of 
the whole community ’ So it often happens that certain acts are done under the 
authority of the Legislature. In such cases, the Legislature not only legalizes the 
act out also the nuisance which is necessarily incident to it. Such a nuisance may 
involve even an invasion on rights which would not be otherwise tolerated But 
even in such cases, there is a distinction between acts which are imperative and 
those which are merely authorized. So where an act of Parliament authorized the 
construction of a small-pox hospital, but did not enjoin the purchase of lands 
and the election of buildings for the purpose and the defendants erected a hospital 
near the plaintiff’s properties, it was held that they had no such right and that the 
Act merely empowering the construction of hospitals did not, and could not legalize 

the perpetration of a nuisance, unless they could justify’it on the ground of 

necessity. 

2823. So Lord Watson said: “ If the order of the Legislature can be 

implemented without nuisance, they (defendants) cannot, in my opinion, plead the 
protection of the Statute , on the other hand, it is sufficient for their protection that 
what is contemplated by the Statute cannot be done without nuisance, unless they 
are also able to show that the Legislature has directed it to be done. ’ Where the 
terms of the Statute are not imperative, but permissive (when it is left to the 
discretion of the persons empowered to determine whether the general powers 
committed to them shall be put into execution or not), I think the fair in¬ 
ference is that the Legislature intended that the discretion be exercised in 
strict conformity with private rights, and did not intend to confer license 
to commit nuisance in any place which might be selected for the purpose/' 2 
But, of course, even such a nuisance may be tolerated in the case of necessity. 
As Lord Blackburn put it: “ when the disease is infectious, there is a legal obli¬ 

gation on the sick person and on those who have the custody of him, not to do 
anything that can be avoided which shall tend to spread the infection ; and if 
either do so, as by bringing the infected person into a thoroughfare, it is an indict¬ 
able offence, though it will be a defence to an indictment if it can be shown that 
there was a sufficient cause to execute what is prima facie wrong/’ 3 

2824. The fact that the accused was entitled to do an act, does not, then, 

necessarily imply that the doing would be justified if it created a nuisance. The 
defendant, a canal company, were indicted for collecting and continuing, in their 
canal, polluted matter or water, so as to be a public nuisance. They defended 
themselves on the ground that the water was polluted higher up by another and 
that all that they did was to receive as it came to them. The nuisance was also justi¬ 
fied on the ground of delay, it being contended that the water had been received 
in that state for twenty years. Both the contentions were, however, overruled, 
Wood, V. C., observing : ‘‘ The only authority the Act of Parliament gives them 

is to draw water ; it does not say that they are to draw foul or filthy water, or 
that they are to draw all these nuisances into the canal.” 4 Then the learned 
judge dealt with the contention raised, that the stoppage of the defendant’s 
nuisance would lead to a worse nuisance, in that the whole of the filth would be 
thrown back, to which the judge replied, " That is an argument which might be 
presented in every case where there are four or five evils at once assailing those 
who complain. It would be impossible for the Court to wait till bills were filed in 
three or four other cases and be governed, to some extent, by the decision in those 
other cases.” 5 As to delay it was observed that the public always take time to 
wait for a considerable time before it can be ascertained that a case has arisen for 

them to put themselves in motion. They wait for a time to see if the evil will 

_ _ _ _—* 

(1) See per Pollock, C. B., in Bamford v. 4 Mall. & S. 272. 

Turnley, 31 L. J. Q. B. 29. (4) Attorney-General v. Proprietors of the 

(2) Metropolitan Asylum District v. Hill, Bradford Canal, L. R. 2 Eq. 71 (79). 

6 App. Cas 193 (213). (5) Attorney-General v. Proprietors of the 

(3) Metropolitan Asylum District v. Hill, Bradford Canal, 2 Eq. 71 (81). 

6 App. Cas. 193' (204), following Burnett, 
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diminish, and in no case, any defence, founded on the defendant's faith in being 
allowed to continue the nuisance, can be supported. 1 

2825. In the case of Railway Companies, where the Legislature authorizes 
them to acquire and build a railway station, godowns and cattlepens, it also im¬ 
pliedly legalizes any nuisance that may be thereby necessarily occasioned. 2 But 
they must do all they can to minimize the annoyance to the public. 3 This is the 
rule, and whether a railway company, or for that matter, any other company, can 
be indicted for a public nuisance depends upon two questions : (a) Could the 
nuisance have been avoided ? and (b) did the defendant take reasonable care to 
avoid it? The one without the other is not sufficient. In one case, the defend¬ 
ants, who were a tramway company were empowered by their act to lay down 
and construct two lines of tramways according to deposited plans, together 
with the works and conveniences connected therewith. The Act gave no com¬ 
pulsory powers for taking lands and made no special mention of building stables. 
The defendants constructed large stables near the plaintiff's house, from which 
exuded smells, of which the plaintiff complained. The defence was that the 
company had taken all reasonable care to prevent the nuisance, but it was held 
to be no defence. 4 Of course, if, in this case, the Legislature had authorized the 
construction of the stables at the place, then it would have been a sufficient 
answer, for the nuisance would, then, be regarded as legalized in the interest of the 
public, 8 and it would be one, the propriety of which could not even be examined 
by the Municipal Courts. 6 Of course, in such a case, license to commit nuisance 
must be either expressly conferred, or, at least, necessarily implied. It cannot be 
assumed that it was legal, because the act authorized could only be done by com¬ 
mitting the nuisance. In such cases, it is no answer to say that the defendant had 
taken reasonable care not to create a nuisance. For, in such cases, the only legal 
right is the right which is subject to the general law of the country—that no one 
shall commit a nuisance. 7 


2826. Of course, there may be cases of only temporary nuisances regarding 
which a different view is possible. As William, J., remarked, in considering what 
constitutes a nuisance ; “ law takes into consideration both the object as well as 

the duration of that which is to constitute the nuisance.'’ 8 The injury or annoy¬ 
ance must not be “ fleeting or evanescent” 9 But as Fry, L. J., pointed out that 
“nothing can be deemed to be fleeting or evanescent which results in substantial 
damage and that the question, therefore, is to be answered, not by time, but by 
the effects upon the plaintiff.'' 10 But this was the case of a private nuisance in 
which special damages were alleged and proved. The case of a public nuisance 
stands upon a different footing. For in that case, if the annoyance occasioned was 
temporary and for a lawful object, it could not be objected to. As William, J., 
said: “It frequently happens that the owners or occupiers of land cause, in the 
execution of lawful works in the ordinary user of land, a considerable amount of 
temporary annoyance to their neighbours ; but they are not necessarily on that 
account held to be guilty of causing an unlawful nuisance. The business of life 
could not be carried on if it were so. For instance, a man who pulls down his 
house for the purpose of building a new one no doubt causes considerable inconve¬ 
nience to his next-door neighbours during the process of demolition ; but he is not 
responsible as for a nuisance if he uses all reasonable skill and care to avoid annoy¬ 
ance to his neighbours by the works of demolition.'' 11 


(1) Attorney-General v. Proprietors of the 
Bradford Canal, 2 Eg. 71 (82). 

(2) London and Brighton Ry. Co. v. Tru¬ 
man, 11 App. Cas. 45. 

(3) Plate, 4 B. & Ad. 30 ; Freemantle v. 
London and North-Western Railway Co., 
10 C. B. (N. S.) 89. 

(4) Raper v. London Tramways Co., (1893) 
2 Ch. 588 (593). 

(5) lb., p. 593. 


(6) lb., 597. 

(7) lb., 600. 

(8) Harrison v. Southwark and Vauxhall 

Water Co., (1891) 2 Ch. 409 (414); following 
Ball v. Ray. L. R. 8 Ch. 567. 5 

(9) Per Lord Esher in Benjamin v. Storr 
L. R. 9 C. P.400 (407). 


(11) Harrison v. Southwark and Vauxhall 
Water Co., (1891) 2 Ch. 409 (414). 
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v , 2827 ‘ , 0f course whether anything is a nuisance or not is a question to 
be determined, not merely by an abstract consideration of the thing Uself but in 
reference to its circumstances. What would be a nuisanrp R.iir c 

would not necessarily be so in Bermondsey, and where a locahty^s devoSd 
to a particular trade or manufacture canied on by the trader* nr man,,*, ♦ * d 

in a particular and established manner not constituting a public nuisance jud2 

and juries would be justified in finding and may be trusted to find that £ 

wrong 0 ’ manU aCtUfe S ° CarnCd ° n in that localit y ~ is n °t a private or kctionabJe 

2828. Again, the annoyance comjilained of must not only be real but rea¬ 
sonable. A number of persons may object to the erection of a hospital for the 
treatment o cases of small-pox. It must, then, be shown not only that small-pox 
was popularly dreaded but that it was scientifically dreadful as that it was dissem¬ 
inated by aerial conviction That small-pox can be so conveyed has not received 
the unequrvoca! sanction of medical science, so that a hospital for the trcaiment 

of that disease is not necessarily a serious source of danger to persons resident 
working or passing within fifty feet ot it. 1 2 


2829. Injury to Exercise of Public Right.-It is also a public nuisance 
where an act necessarily causes injury, obstruction, danger or annoyance to persons 
who may have occasion to use any public right. In such a case, the injury may not 
be caused in common , but it must have been caused necessarily. In that case “three 
things are essential : (i) there must be a public right, and (it) in exercise of that right 
the act must cause injury, obstruction, danger or annoyance, and (in) it must be 
caused necessarily. For instance, the right of way on land or on a navigable 
river or sea is a public right,the infringement of which may constitute a nuisance 
if it necessarily causes obstruction, whatever may have been the object or 
intention of the accused. So persons placing a bamboo stockade across a tidal 
navigable river for the purpose of fishing, although leaving in such stockade a 
narrow opening for the passage of boats, which was closed except when required, 
were held to have brought themselves within the provisions of this section, 
though the accused kept the passage lighter and watched by men to prevent 
accidents. 3 


2830. This question was considered in another case in which it was said 
that the section was not intended to penalize an obstruction however slight. 4 In 
that case, the prisoner had been charged with having erected a jag in a tidal navi¬ 
gable river constructed of trees and dams which was 45 cubits long by 20 feet broad, 
erected on the silted side of the river, where it was about 300 cubits broad and it 
did not obstruct the ordinary navigation of the river. It was held that as there was 
no obstruction to the ordinary navigation of the river the accused could net be 
convicted under s. 290. 5 All that this case is intended to lay down is that the 
nuisance to be indictable must be such as to amount to an injury or obstruction to 
the ordinary exercise of a public right. 

2831. But this is not the view taken in Madras where it was said : "The 
public is entitled to the use of the full width of the public street, however wide it 
may be. Whoever appropriates any part of the street by building over it infringes 
the right of the public quoad the part built over. The act must necessarily cause 
obstruction to persons who may have occasion to use their public right over the 
part encroached upon." 6 This view accords with the view of Couch, C. J., who 
said "certainly, persons are not at liberty to place a quantity of earth upon any 
part of the public road, whether it is a part which is actually used for the passage 
of vehicles or not. In either case, a person has no right to interfere with the use 

(1) Per Thesiger, L. J., in Sturges v.Bridg - (4) Jugal Das Dalai, 20 C. 665. 

man, 11 Ch. D. 852 (865). (5) lb. 

(2) Attorney-General v. Corporation of (6) Virappa Chetti , 20 M. 433 ; followed 

Nottingham, (1904) 7 Ch. 673. in Nisar Muhammad, 6 L. 203. 

(3) Umesh Chandra Kar, 14 C. 656. 
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of it according to the public rights.” 1 So the accused who had thrown &u-fh 
dug from a tank on a drain causing its obstruction was held to have commit tedan 
offence under s. 290, though not one under s. 447, for which he had been erroneously 
convicted by the Magistrate. The High Court, however, declined to interfere holding 
that the error had not prejudiced the accused. 2 3 4 

2832. The existence of a house abutting on a highway in a dilapidated 
and dangerous state is a nuisance, as it is dangerous to the passers-by.* So it is a 
nuisance to disturb the stillness of the night by making a great noise with a speaking 
trumpet. So acts indecent or immoral constitute public nuisances, as they cause 
annoyance to the public and are otherwise subversive of morality. So a nude exposure 
of one’s person to the public, whether from the balcony of one's own house 5 6 or 
fiom a public place, such as a urinal,* an omnibus 7 or a bathing place, however 
ancient, by which females pass,* or the exhibition of a nude figure covered with 
sores as an advertisement by a herbalist, 8 * are all instances of such a nuisance 
So there can be no doubt but that the exhibition made by the beggars in 
the bazaar of their loathsome ailments, with a view to exciting pity is none the 
les^ a public nuisance because it is tolerated by the apathetic masses. Indeed, 
anything is a nuisance which annoys one whether by immoral suggestion or revolting 
representation, and whether it is done in a public place, or in a private place in the 
view of the public. The same view was taken of a booth or tent erected by the 
prisoners at the Epsom races to which the public were admitted on payment who 
were then shown an indecent exhibition. In all such cases, both the act as well as 
the object were immoral. But, if the act is.calculated to injure public morality 
it is a nuisance, whatever may have been the object. The accused were indicted 
for publishing a pamphlet entitled ” The Confessional Unmasked, showing the 
Depravity of the Romish Priesthood, the Iniquity of the Confessional and the Ques¬ 
tions Put to Females in Confession.” This pamphlet consisted of extracts from the 
works of theologians on the doctrines and discipline of the Church of Rome and 
particularly on the practice of auricular confession. On the side of the page were 
printed passages in the original Latin, correctly extracted from the works of these 
waters and opposite each extract was placed a free translation of it into English 
Half the book dealt with controversial matters, but the remainder related to the 
exposition of obscene, impure and filthy acts, words and ideas of the Church of Rome 
It was held that the exposure of immorality, though made with the avowed object 
of upholding morality, was in itself immoral and as the accused must be deemed to 

Have intended the natural consequences of his act, he had been rightly indicted for 
a public nuisance. 10 

2833. Disposal of the Dead.—The disposal of corpses by cremation is 
customary now amongst high caste Hindus. It was in vogue amongst the ancient 
Romans, but with the advent of Christianity cremation gave place to burial as the 
correct method of disposing of the dead, and the right of a Christian burial became 
the recognized mode of the disposal of human remains, the denial of which is regarded 
a posthumous punishment analogous to the excommunication of the living. 11 In 
this view, law presumes that, in the case of Christians, the ordinary mode of disposal 
of the dead is by burial, as in the case of Hindus the presumption would be in favour 
of cremation. But there is nothing illegal in burning the body in the one case 
or in burying it in the other, unless the burning or'burying is done in a manner so 


(1) Roopnarain Dutt, 18 W. R. 38. 

( 2 ) lb. 

(3) Watts, 1 Salk. 356. 

(4) Smith, 2 Stan 704. 

(5) Thallman, 9 Cox. 388. 

( 6 ) Harris, 40 L. J. (M. C.) 61 ; Sir 
Charles Sedlev, 1 Keli 620. 

(7) Holmes, 22 L. J. (M. C.) 122. 

( 8 ) Grey, 4 F. & F. 73 ; Reed, 12 Cox i. 

So MacDonald, C. P»., overruled the conten¬ 

tion that the right to bathe had existed 

from before the erection of the houses by 

55 


holding that whatever place becomes the 

habitation of civilized men, there the laws 

of decency must be enforced ; Craden 2 
Camp 189. 

(9) Saunders, i Q. R D. 15 (18 191 

By 20 & 21 Viet., c. 83, the exhibition of 
Obscene prints, etc., is made a misdemean- 

jj®> Hicklin, 37 L. J. (M. C.) 89. 

T ( vl 2 Van Es P en < pt. 2, s. IV, pt. 7- bey 
Lord Stowel in 2 Hag. Con. Rep. 333 . * 
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as to amount to a public nuisance.’ As Stephen, J., remarked : “ To burn a dead 
body in such a place and in such a manner as to annoy persons passing along public 
roads or other places where they have a right to go is beyond all doubt a nuisance 
as nothing more offensive both to sight or to smell can be imagined.” 1 2 The question 
whether such an act amounts to a nuisance then depends no less upon the nature 
and situation of the place, as upon the manner in which it is done. 

2834. But the question, whether a cremation ground constitutes a public 
nuisance depends upon the higher considerations of general convenience or the neces¬ 
sities of the whole community. And it has been accordingly held that when person* 
entitled to use a particular spot dedicated for the communal purpose of cremation, 
use it for that purpose in a manner neither unusual nor calculated to aggravate 
the inconveniences necessarily incident to such an act, as it is generally performed 

convicted of a- public nuisance on the ground that 
their act caused material annoyance and discomfort to persons near the place on 
the occasion referred to. 3 “ To hokhthat an act so properly done, not only in the 
exercise of a right, of which the people of this country are generally so very tenacious, 
but also in the discharge of a serious duty, amounts, as the prosecution contends! 
to an offence, would be highly unreasonable and unjust. It follows, therefore! 
that the conviction of the accused cannot be sustained simply on the ground that 
their acts caused material annoyance and discomfort to the Thiruvaduthorai people, 
who were near the place on the occasion referred to .” 4 The existence of a burning 
ghat or cremation-ground is not in itself a nuisance, if it is one set apart or so used 
from time immemorial, as if its use was sanctioned by the usage of the community. 
But, even m such a case, the fact that it is a cremation-ground does not excuse a 
nuisance. If it is in an offensive state or the cremation is carried on upon it in such 
an offensive manner as to be a source of injury, danger or anno}'ance to persons- 
living in the vicinity it is a nuisance, and the Magistrate has jurisdiction to abate 
it under s. 133 of the Procedure Code. In such case, it is immaterial whether the 
cremation-ground is public or piivate, for, the same considerations arise in each 
case, and the same rules dictate the course justifiable whether the ground be public 
or private. 

2835. It will be observed that, in order to amount to a public nuisance, 
when it is an encroachment on a public right, it is not necessary that any actual 
injury or obstruction should be caused. It is enough that the act is such as must 
necessarily cause injury. This difference means the difference between the offences 
described in ss. 283 and 290. 


2836. Master Liable for Act of Servant.—The offence of public nuisance 
is probably an exception to the general rule which makes criminal liability depend¬ 
ent upon the existence of criminal intention or knowledge, the reason being that the 
primary object of the offence is to abate the nuisance and not to punish the wrong¬ 
doer. 5 If the law had made the offence dependent upon the existence of mens rea,. 
the master might go on innocently encouraging the nuisance, though the servant 
directlv responsible might be tried for it. It has accordingly been held that the owner 
of works carried on for his profit by his agents, is liable to be indicted for a public 
nuisance caused by the acts of his workmen in carrying on the works, though done 
by them without his knowledge and contrary to his general orders. 6 In cne case, 
the accused was the proprietor of a slate quarry adjoining a navigable river, the 
refuse of which was shot into it by his workmen, contrary to his orders and without 
his knowledge, but with the result of obstructing its navigation. Blackburn, J., held 
that the questions of knowledge and authority were immaterial, and he directed the 


(1) Price, 12 Q. B. D. 247 (254, 255). 

(2) lb., p. 256. 

(3) Saminadha Pillai, 19 M. 464; followed 
in Muhammad Mohidin v. Municipal Con?- 
missioners, 25 M. 118 (131). 

(4) Indra Nath Banerjee, 25 C. 425. 

(5) Medley, 6 C. Sc P. 292; per Evre, C. J., 


in Bush v. Steinman, I B. Sc P., at 407; Turber- 
ville v . Stampe, 1 Ld. Raym. 264; Laugher v. 
Pointer, 5 B. & C. at p. 576; Dixon, 3 M. & 
S. 11; Pedley, A. & E. 822; Moore. 3 B .Sc 
Ad. 188, Stephens, L. R. 1 Q. B. 702. 

(6) Stephens, L. R. 1 O. B 702. 
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jury “ that if a substantial part of the rubbish went into the river from having been 
improperly stacked so near the river as to iall into it, the defendant was guilty of 
having caused a nuisance, although the acts might have been committed by his 
workmen, without his knowledge and against his general orders.” It was held 
that the direction was right'. 1 


2837. So Littledale, J., remarked in another case that, although it may 
not be the defendant's object to create a nuisance, yet if it be the probable consequen¬ 
ce of his act, he is answerable, as if it were his actual object, 2 and so it has been held 
that, if a man let land with a nuisance on it, he is responsible for the acts of his 
tenants. 3 4 In another case, the directors of a gas company, together with the 
superintendent and engineer, were indicted for a nuisance for permitting the lefuse 
of gas to be conveyed into a public river. It was proved that the directors left the 
management of the works to one Leadbeter, the Superintendent, who directed 
the engineer, who gave orders to the rest of the workmen. The directors pleaded 
their ignorance in support of their innocence, but Lord Denman thus directed the 
jury : “ It is said that the directors were ignorant of what had been done. In my 
judgment that makes no difference ; provided you think, that they gave authority 
to Leadbeter to conduct the works, they will be answerable. It seems to me both 


common sense and law that, if persons for their own advantage employ servants 
to conduct works, they must be answerable for what is done by those servants.” 4. 
There appears to be nothing in this chuptet to make this statement inapplicable 
to similar cases in this country. 

2838. Convenience or Advantage No Defence—Where an act is unques¬ 
tionably a nuisance, the tact that it causes some convenience or advantage is no 
defence. That fact is material to show that the act could not be a nuisance, because 
it was conducive to the convenience o» advantage of a large section of the public, 
though, in cases affecting the public health, even the consideiation of convenience 
may be immaterial. Of course, when once a case of nuisance is made out, the ques¬ 
tion of convenience or advantage is then no longer relevant ; nor can the nuisance- 
feasor be heard to say that his act was reasonable and therefore could not be a nui¬ 
sance. 5 In one case, the defendants carried on the trade of fat-melters at Southfields, 
and the nuisance complained of was alleged to arise from noxious gases emanating 
from their works. The Court found that the defendants were carrying on their 
trade in a jeasonable manner, and took precautions to prevent it from causing 
a nuisance to their neighbours. Kekewith, J., held that as the defendants had 
taken precautions to prevent their trade from being a nuisance to their neighbours, 
they were from their own point of view acting reasonably. But it was no defence, 
for the Court was satisfied that in spite cf their precautions, they were creating a 
nuisance. 6 In short, such a thing as committing a nuisance reasonably is a con¬ 
tradiction in terms. 


269. Whoever unlawfully or negligently does any act which is, and 


Negligent act likely 
to spread infection of 
disease dangerous to 
life. 


which he knows or has reason to believe to be, likely 
to spread the infection of any disease dangerous to life, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip¬ 
tion for a term which may extend to six months, or with 
fine, or with both. 


[Reasons to believe —s. 26. Act —ss. 32, 33. Life —s. 45.] 

2839. Analogous Law.—This section is taken lrom the English Digest, 7 
but it is even more comprehensive 8 than the corresponding article which is limited 
to the offence of exposing, in public places, persons labou ing under infectious 

(1) Stephens, L. R. 1 Q. B. 702, p. 708. (6) Attorney-General v. Cole, (1900) W. N 

(2) Moore, 3 B. & Ad 184 (188). 272; explaining Reinhardt v. Menfastoi, 42 Ch 

(3) Pcdley, 1 A. & E. 822; cited per Shee, D. 685; Sanders Clark v. Grosvenor Mansion 
J., in Stephens, L. R. 1 Q. B. 702 (705). Co., (1900) 2 Ch. 373; Ball v. Ray, L. R. 8 Ch 

(4) Medley, 6 C. & P. 292. 467; Baniford v. Tnrnlcy, 3 B. & S. 62. 

(5) Attorney-General v. Cole, (1900; VV. N. (7) Ch. XII, art. 6. 

272. (8) 2nd Rep., s. 224. 
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and contagious diseases. It was suggested by the law 
death is defined to denote the death of a human being 
defined, which was done. 1 2 In view of that definition the 
section must be understood to refer only to human life. 


Commissioners, that as 
life should be similarly 
“life ” spoken of in the 


, , , 284 i°- P rocedu re a ®d Practice. This offence is cognizable, and summons 

should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not compoundable 

and is triable by the Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first or second 
class, and may be tried summarily. 


2841. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :■— 

(1) That the accused did an act. 

(2) That he then knew or had reason to believe it to be likely to spread infection. 

(J) that such infection was of a disease dangerous to human life. 

(4) That the accused did the act unlawfully or negligently. 

2842. Principle. —It is an essential rule foi the preservation of society that 
no member thereof should jeopardize its existence by any act criminal, unlawful 
oi negligent. Indeed, individual responsibility for its preservation is not limited 
by those words, but it is so limited by criminal law which enforces it within those 
limits by its pains and penalties. The offence extends as much to wilful acts, as 
to acts done heedlessly but in presence of the danger hereby threatened to society 
of which the accused had knowledge or belief. His responsibility will, therefore, 
vary with his knowledge of the infectious character of the disease. His ignorance ' 
of that fact is, then, a sufficient defence, whatever havoc his act may have played 
on his fellow-beings. 


2843. Criminal Dissemination of Infection. —This and the next two 
sections are intended to avert the great danger to society from the spread of infec¬ 
tion. The spread of infection from human intercourse cannot, of course, be alto¬ 
gether prevented by the measures here enacted, but they lay down the limit within 
which a certain course of action is compulsory, and which is consistent with the 
underlying principle of criminal law that no one shall be punished for what he could 
not avoid. Under this section, the elements of criminality are thus present (i) in the 
infectious nature of the disease, (it) its knowledge or belief in the accused, and (Hi) his 
precipitating the danger by his act at least unlawful or negligent. 

2844. In the first place, then, the disease must be infectious. In the 

medical science diseases communicated by man to man 

be Infectious 6 mUS are s P oken of as being either infectious or contagious. The 

former are those which are communicated through the atmos¬ 
phere without actual contact, the latter being those which are communicated through 
the medium of touch. But in either case, the communication of the disease is by 
contact direct or indirect, and the term “ infectious ” is here used as including all 
diseases so communicated, whether they be called infectious or contagious. There 
are a number of diseases upon which the medicial authorities are agreed that they 
are infectious. There are others which are suspected to be, but have not yet been 
proved to be infectious. The section deals only witli the former and not with the 
latter. 


2845. Infectious diseases have been defined in the Public Health (London) 
Act, 1891, 2 to include small-pox, cholera, diphtheria, membranous croup, erysi¬ 
pelas the disease known as scarlatina or scarlet fever, and the fevers known by any 
of the following names, typhus, typhoid, enteric, relapsing, continued or puerperal. 
The section is confessedly inexhaustive but the diseases named may be taken to be 
those which are regarded as undoubtedly infectious. As regards small-pox, however, 
the theory of the aerial convection or dissemination of the disease has not received 
the unequivocal sanction of medical science. 3 So Fitz Gibbon, L. J., in a case 4 


(1) S. 45. (4) Farwell, J., in Attorney-General v, 

(2) 54 & 55 Viet., c. 76, s. 55 (6). Nottingham Corporation, (1904) 1 Ch. 673. 

(3) Attorney-General v. Nottingham Corpor - citing Rathmine's case, (1904) 1 Ir. R. 161. 

ation, (1904) 1 Ch. 673 (678). 
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remarked . It seems probable that the dread of small-pox is to a great extent the 
result of tradition. The scourge of the eighteenth century retains its terrors for 
those who do not realize that it has been deprived of most of its dangers. Vacci¬ 
nation is not only a preventive, but it also modifies the disease." But though small¬ 
pox may not have been proved to be infectious, the fact that it is so believed to be, 
and as such held in great terror by the people, is sufficient to render the negligent 

march of a person suffering from small-pox throigh a crowded street as public 
nuisance punishable, though not under this section. 1 

2846. In India plague, 2 cholera 3 and glanders 4 have been judicially 
held to be infectious diseases within the meaning of this section. Persons suffering 
from plague and cholera which have been the scourge of this country now for years, 
may well be presumed to know or believe that after having come in close contact 
with patients stricken with these diseases, they should not travel by train 5 or tram 
or hackney carts, and that if they do so they are likely to spread the infection. The 
accused in a case resided in a plague-stricken house in the Umballa Cantonment, 
and had been in contact with a plague patient. He was taken to the plague shed in 
company with the patient who died there. The next day, the accused left the shed 
against orders, and travelled by rail to the neighbouring town of Shahabad, and from 
thence to Karnal. He was held to have committed an offence under this section 
as he had sufficient reason to believe that his act was likely to spread the infection 
of plague, a disease dangerous to life. 6 Hie same view was taken of the accused 
in another case, who had removed a plague-stricken person to a house where several 
persons were living, one of whom caught the infection. 7 The case would, of course, 
h ive been different if the patient had been removed to an unoccupied house or some 
other means adopted to safeguard the inmates. 8 So where a person brought a 
horse infected with glanders into a public place to the danger of infecting other 
people, he was held to be guilty of an indictable offence. 9 


2847. The question whether the accused knew or believed that his act was 

(2) Accused’s like, Y to spread the infection is one of fact dependent upon 
Knowledge or Belief man Y circumstances. The knowledge of the infectious 

character of an infectious disease would, as a matter of 

course, be assumed in a medical man. But it cannot be assumed in the case of any 
other man. For, there is no presumption that everyone knows what diseases are 
infectious. It is, indeed, a subject upon which, in many cases, even doctors, disagree. 
Take, for instance, the case of plague. Approved medical testimony is doubtful 
as to its infectious character. That it is contagious, admits however, of no doubt. 
In the decided cases the Courts do not appear to have observed any distinction 
between contagious and infectious diseases, and diseases that are contagious are 
necessarily regarded as infectious. So in Madras the accused Krishnappa was fined 
for travelling by train while suffering from cholera, and his companion Murugappa 
was similarly convicted of abetting him by purchasing his ticket and accompanying 
him 10 


(1) Vantandillo, (1815) 4 M. & S. 73 ; 

Burnett, 4 M. & S. 73. 

(2) Niadar , Mai, (1902) P. R. No. 22; 
Chabumian, 12 M. L. T. 664 ; 18 I. C. 269. 

(3) Krishanppa, 7 M- 276. 

(4) Thomas Henson, Dears 24. 

(5) Niadar Mai, -(1902) P. R. No. 22. 

Krishnappa, 1 M. 276. There was indeed, an 

old Statute enacted in England (2 Vulgo I, 

Jac. I. C. 31, s. 7 ; 37 & 38 Viet., c. 35 ; 1 

Hale, P. C. 432, 695 ; 3 Inst. 90) making 

persons guilty of felony, who, being infected 
with the plague, went about with infectious 


sores upon them, after being commanded by 
the Magistrates to stay at home. This Statute 
has now expired. 

(6) Niadar Mai, (1902) P. R. No. 22. 

(7) Chabumian, 12 M. L. T. 664, 18 I. C. 
269. 

(8) Kandaswamy, 43 M. 344, following, 
C a boon v. Mathews, 24 C. 494 ; Vantam Dills. 
4 M. & S. 73 ; Metropolitan Asylum District v. 
Hill, (1880) A. C. 193. 

(9) Henson, Dears C. C. 24. 

(10) Krishnappa, 1 M. 276. 
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2848. In this case, the sick person by becoming a passenger in a train, 

at a time when he was to his knowledge suffering from cholera, 

Done Unlawfully or did an act . which he must have kn °wn was likely to spread 
Negligently. the infection of a disease dangerous to life ; and he did so 

"‘negligently/' that is, neglecting the precautions which would 
have obviated risk to his fellow-passengers, in that he gave no notice of his condition 
to the Railway C ompany s servants, who would have either provided separate accom¬ 
modation for him, or have lawfully prevented him from travelling. 1 The question 
then whether an act is or is not done negligently must depend upon the nature of 
the act done, and the amount of care which was under the circumstances necessary. 
A person suffering from an infectious disease may not be negligent in taking his 
stroll leisurely in a lonely place. But he would be clearly negligent, if he did the 
same in a crowded fair. The measure of diligence necessary in such cases is then 
the caie required to reasonably safeguard other persons from the danger of contagion. 

1 he act may be done either negligently or unlawfully. The word " unlawfully ” 
has not been defined in the Code though the word “ illegal ” has been. 


2849. There are, indeed, several sections of the Code in which the two 
terms have been used indiscriminately. An act, however, may be lawful though 
it may be illegal; and an act may be “ unlawful ” though not illegal. 2 Lord 
Lllenborough, . J., speaking of such offences referred to the act as done unlawfully 
and injuriously 3 which words he said precluded all legal cause or excuse. 4 
The word unlawfully would then appear to mean inexcusably or unjustifiably, and 
not necessary illegally in the sense in which that term has been defined in s. 43. 
A person whose act unnecessarily exposes the public to the risk of contagion would 
be deemed to have done that act unlawfully. But the me**e omission to fulfil the 
dictates ot one’s moral duty is not unlawful. Where, therefore, the mother of a 
child suffering from small-pox refused to part with her child who had been ordered 
by the Magistrate to be removed to a hospital, was convicted under this section, 
the High Court in quashing the conviction observed that the accused’s act in 
opposing the removal could not be held to be unlawful or negligent within the 
meaning of this section, as indeed, " it may well be said that the carrying of a 
patient through a public street would be more risky to the public than keeping her 
in a private house.” 5 

2850. Syphilis and gonorrhoea are contagious diseases and a question has 
arisen whether a prostitute, who, while suffering from syphilis, communicates the 
disease to a person, who has sexual intercourse with her, can be convicted under 
this section "for a negligent act and one likely to spread infection of any disease 
dangerous to life.” In the view of West, J., she could not be convicted under this 
section, though she might be of cheating if the intercourse was induced by 
misrepresentation on the part of the diseased person. But for this, the accused’s 
act of sexual intercourse would not spread infection without the intervention of the 
complaining party, himself a responsible person, and himself generally an accom¬ 
plice. 6 But it is submitted that there is a fallacy in this reasoning. In the first 
place, it is scarcely correct to describe the complainant as an accomplice. He was 
ex-hypothesi ignorant of the disease and the communication of the infectious disease 
to him did spread the infection to him within the meaning of the section. The act 
was, to say the least, negligent, and it, therefore, amounted to an offence under this 
section. Indeed, this is in accordance with the view of Lord Hale 7 and the case 
is not unlike one in which the accused, an apothecary, having inoculated children, 
while they were suffering from small-pox allowed them to be carried along the public 
street. Lord Ellenborough, C. J., said that the charge laid would be made out if 
it was shown that what was done was, in the manner of doing it, incautious, and 


(1) Krishnappa, 7 M. 276. 

(2) Cahoon v. Mathews, 24 C. 494. 

(3) Vantandillo, 4 M. & S. 73 ; Sutton 
4 Burr. 2116. 

(4) Sutton, 4 Burr, 2116. 


(5) Cahoon v. Mathews, 24 C. 494 ; follow¬ 
ing Lord Blackburn in Metropolitan Asylum 
District v. Hill, 6 App. Cas, 193. 

(6) Rakma, 11 B. 59. 

(7) 1 Hale P. C 432. 
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likely to affect the health of others.’ lhis case is, of course, no authority for 
condemning inoculation altogether. It is, indeed , a useful prophylactic against 
certain diseases, but it must be done by a qualified man in a proper manner! 1 2 If 
it is done negligently, so that it has the effect contrary to what are its avowed virtues, 
the inoculator would be justifiably convicted under this section. 3 


270. Whoever malignantly does any act which is, and which he knows 
* Malignant act likely or ^ as re ason to believe to be, likely to spread the infec- 
to spread infection of tion of any disease dangerous to life, shall be punished 
disease dangerous to with imprisonment of either description for a term 

1 e which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with 

both. 


Reason to believe—s 26 Act -ss. 32, 33. Malignantly s 153 ] 

^851. Analogous Law.- —The offences described in this section and the 
last are the same, the only difference between them being that the offensive act 
under this section is done “ malignantly ”, while, under the last section, it is done 
merely “ unlawfully or negligently.” The presence of malice then aggravates the 
crime for which this section prescribes the higher penalty. The distinction between 
an unlawful or negligent act on the one hand, and a malignant act on the othe r , 
is one which was recognized in English Law from very early times. Lord Hale 
puts the question whether, if a person infected with the plague should go abroad 
with, intent to infect another, and another be thereby infected and die, it would 
not be murder by the Common law. And he considers it clear, that if it cannot 
be murder, because the intent is wanting, yet, should one be affected by the 
conversation of another, it would be a great misdemeanour. 4 It is needless to add 
that Lord Hale’s view has received legislative sanction in the Code 


2852. Procedure and Practice. —This offence is cognizable, but summons 

should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not compound- 

able, and is triable by a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first or 
second class. 


2853. Proof.— The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused did some act; 

(2) That he did it malignantly; 

(3) That his act was likely to spread a disease; 

(4) That the disease so spread was both infectious and dangerous to life; 

(5) That the accused then knew or had reason to believe his act to be likely to 

spread the infection of a disease dangerous to life. 

2854. Principle.— In this case the act of the accused is ‘malignant’, or 
malicious, otherwise his act is the same as is punishable under the provisions of 
the last section. It is comparatively easy to conceive of an unlawful or negligent 
act disseminating infection, but it may not always be possible to trace an act to 
a malignant origin. Indeed, if it could be unmistakably traced, the case would 
then be one of homicide and not a mere nuisance under this section. As the Law 
Commissioners observed : “If any person died of plague, and his death could be 
traced to infection so caused maliciously, the person who caused it would be 
chargeable with homicide. 5 On the other hand, it is contrary to the principles 
of the Code to punish acts which, the doei, when he committed them, knew to be 
likely to cause certain results, if, in fact, such results were not produced in the 
same manner as if such evil consequences had actually followed from them. 6 

2855. This section is then intended to deal with those intermediate cases 

in which the malignant act is not the proximate cause of death, but at the same 
time, it is ultimately traceable to it. The difference between the one case and the 
other would be one of degree and not of kind. For instance, suppose A intending 

(1) Burnete, 4 M. & S. 272. U) 1 Hale P. C. 432. 

(2) Vantandillo, 4 M. & S. 73 ' (5) 2nd Rcp.,s. 226. 

(3) (1886) 1 Weir 226; San Hla, (1900) (6) 2nd Rep., s. 226. 

1 U. B. R. (1897-1901) 280. 
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StSfH COn - Ce f alS *- Under j“?. P m °" a ra ? char S ed with P^gue bacilli, whereof B 
catches the infection and dies. Here, if death could be uneningly traced to the 

act of A the latter would undoubtedly be held guilty of murder. Otherwise he 

could only be punished under this section. The section requires that the means 

adopted must not only be believed to be likely to spread infection, but it must in 

act, be capable of spreading it. If the accused wrongly believed in the potency 
of an act, he could not be punished for his fancy. r y 

2856. The rest of the questions must be decided in the light of the 
remarks made under the last section. 


271. W hoever knowingly disobeys any rule made and promulgated 

Disobedience t o ? y the p overn ment of India, or by any Government, 
quarantine rule. * or putting any vessel into a state of quarantine, or for 

„ .. .... re £ ulati ng the intercourse of vessels in a state of 

quarantine with the shore or with other vessels, or for regulating the 

intercourse between places where an infectious disease prevails and other 
places, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

[Government of fndia-s. 16. Any Government- s. 171. 

2857. Analogous Law.— This section deals with the disobedience of any 
published rule of Government whether such rule had or had not the effect of law 
and whether it was or was not made under any legislative enactment. As a matter 
ol fact, Government has been empowered to flame and promulgate rules under the 
provisions of the Indian Ports Act, 1 and the Epidemic Diseases Act 2 the 
disobedience of which would be punishable under this section. But the disobedi¬ 
ence of a lawful order passed by a public servant is not punishable under this 
section though it may be punishable under s. 188. 

285o. Procedure and Practice. —This offence is non-cognizable, and 
summons should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not com- 
poundable, and is triable by a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first or 
second class, and may be tried summarily. 

2859. Proof. —The points requiring proof are:— 

(1) The existence of a rule of quarantine or for segregation ; 

(2) That the rule was made by Government; 

(3) That it had promulgated it; 

(4) That the accused knew of the rule; 

(5) That he disobeyed it; 

(6) That he did so knowingly. 

2860. Disobedience of Preventive Rules. — The disobedience of a lawful 
order passed by a public servant is punishable under s. 188, which, however, does 
not include Government, obedience to which orders has been otherwise insured. 
This section is an example of one such provision . It relates only to a knowing 
disobedience of its rules, which must, however, be legal, but which must, having 
regard to the language of the section, be presumed. 3 These rules must, so 
far as this section is concerned, ielate to (a) quarantine; or (b) regulating 
the intercourse between places where an infectious disease prevails and other 
places, or in short, segregation. The rules must be made by the Government 
of India or any Government. Rules made under the authority of such 
Government may be otherwise enforceable, but they are not subject to the 
coercion of this section. As the words “ Government of India ” and '‘Govern¬ 
ment ” in this connexion mean the imperial and local Governments of British 
India, rules made by any other State are not enforceable under this section. 
But the rules made and promulgated by the Government of this country 

would be binding on ships of whatever nationality, so long as they are 
^ ^ 

(1) The Indian Ports Act (III of 1901). empowered, etc.," make proof of legality 

(2) Act III of 1897, s. 2. incumbent cn the prosecution. 

(3) Cf. s. 188, where the words “lawfully 
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within the territorial jurisdiction of that Government (§§ 71-72). Once 
they are outside that jurisdiction, the rules remain but the power to enforce 
them is gone. But, apart from this section, the rules of quarantine have now an 
established place in the criminal Codes of all civilized countries, and masters of 
ships touching their ports do so on condition that they obey them (§ 41). In fact, 
the rules being made as much for the safety of the vessels concerned as of those 
holding communication with them, it is the mutual inteiest of both parties to obey 
them, and their disobedience is punishable, whoever is guilty of infringing the 
rules regulating the intercourse of such vessels. 

2861. The knowledge required to convert a disobedience of the rules into 
an offence under this section may be gained in a variety of ways. All ships in 
quarantine are required to hoist a yellow flag when approaching a harbour or at 
anchor and persons who communicate with them must be presumed to have 
knowledge of that fact. 

2862. 1 he case of segregation of infected place from another is different. 
Here the Government publishes the regulation in the official gazette, but such 
publication cannot be taken to be a notice to all the world. It will be observed 
that the only rules heie contemplated are for regulating the intercourse between 
infected and non-infected places. No rule can, therefore, be made to regulate the 
intercourse between two places both infected or non-infected. 

2863. Where the rule is clear and disobedience wilful, the question of 
motive or intention or injurious consequence is immaterial. The Government is 
the best judge of the propriety and wisdom of the rules and he who disobeys them 
is liable, whatever may have been his individual feeling on the subject. 


272. Whoever adulterates any article of food or drink so as to 

make such article noxious as food or drink, intending 
to sell such articles as food or drink, or knowing it to 
be likely that the same will be sold as food or drink, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip¬ 
tion for a term which may extend to six months, or with fine which may 
extend to one thousand rupees, or with both. 


Adulteration of food 
or drink intended for 
sale. 


2864. Analogous Law.—This section 1 is not the only provision penaliz¬ 
ing the sale and exposure for sale of adulterated articles of food or drink ; for, 
the various Municipal Acts contain several other provisions for seizure and 
destruction of noxious articles, and in the case of meat, a previous examination of 
the animals for slaughter is a part of a bye-law of most municipalities. This 
section however, is not confined to food and drink intended only for human con¬ 
sumption. The purveyor of noxious food for cattle is equally liable to punish¬ 
ment under this section, while cl. 5 of s. 521 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
authorizes the Court to order destruction of the food or drink in respect of which 
the conviction is had. 


2865. Procedure and Practice.—This section is non-cognizable and 
summons should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not 
compoundable, and is triable by the Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of 
the first or second class, and may be tried summarily. 

2866. Proof.—The points requiring proof are :— 

(1) That the accused adulterated. 

(2) That the thing adulterated was an article of food or drink. 

(3) That the adulteration made is noxious as food or drink. 

(4) That the accused adulterated it intending to sell it, or knowing it to be 

likely that it will be sold as food or drink. 


(1) As was to be expected, the provi- Law; Stevenson, 3 F. & F. 106; Jarvis, 3 F. & 

sions of this and the next section are in F. 108. 

accordance with the English Common 
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a j 1+ 1 2 ® 67, Sale of Noxious Food.— This section is directed only against the 

sumnHon 10n Th f “ T- 0 6 • ° f ,!°° d ° r drink which renders it noxiouf for con- 
smnfhion The word noxious means injurious to health, and not repugnant to 

one s feeling. Mere adulteration with harmless ingredients for the purpose of 

getting more profit is not punishable under this section. For example the 

mixing of water with milk is adulteration, but it is not noxious * so thS such 

adulteratmn is not punishable under this section, nor is it an offence to sell inferior 

T? d th r §dlt 15 n0t adulte J ated but is sti11 noxious, the seller being thus punish- 
able under the provisions of the next section. So, though the mixing of pig’s fat 

withg/iccimd sale of the mixture would be regarded as noxious to the religious and 

wh1 Hindus and Maho meda n s, yet it is not noxious to health against 
which alone tins section is directed. 3 b 


2868 - 1 he provisions of this section are in accordance with English Law 

nuclei which a person is indictable at common law for publicly exposing or causing 

to be exposed for sale in a market, meat unfit for human consumption* But a 
person there is not indictable at common law for sending such meat to a salesman 
m a market, unless he intended it to be sold for human food. 5 As the section 
is worded, such a person would be obviously liable in this country. 

273. Whoever sells, or offers or exposes for sale, as food or drink, 

Sale Of noxious food an y art,cle which has been rendered or has become 
or drink. noxious, or is in a state unfit for food or drink, know- 

or having reason to believe that the same is nox- 
lous as food or drink, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to six months, or with fine 
winch may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both. 

2869. Analogous Law. —This section is a necessary adjunct of the last and 

provides against the sale or exposure for sale of an article unfit for human consump- 

uon. its terms are necessarily wider, for it comprises not only articles adulterated, 

u a so those rendered noxious by lapse of time as tinned provisions kept too 

ong, or those rendered unfit for consumption by long exposure, neglect or 
contamination. 


2870. Procedure and Practice. —This section is non-cognizable and*sum- 
nions should oidinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not compound- 
able, and is triable by a Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of the first or 
second class, and may be tried summarily. Under section 521, cl. 3 of the Code 
o Criminal Procedure, the Court may, on conviction of the accused, order that the 
article of food or drink, in respect of which the conviction was had, be destroyed, 
lhe Procedure Code does not justify a general order given by a Magistrate to his 
orderly to produce before him all persons found selling fruit unfit for human 
consumption. The delegation of such magisterial discretion to the orderly peon can 
never be legal; and an orderly compelling the sellers of fruit to accompany him to 

the Magistrate cannot complain of resistance, though such resistance could not be 
justified except under s. 99. 6 

2871. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 

il) That the accused sold or offered or exposed for sale. 

(2) That the thing so sold, offered or exposed was an article of food or drink. 

(3) That the said article had been rendered noxious, or was in a state unfit for 

food or drink ; 

(4) That the accused then knew or had reason to believe that the same was 

noxious or unfit for food or drink. 


(1) Ram Dayal, 83 I. C. 1004, (1924) 
A. 214. 

(2) Abdul Rahman , (1902) 1 L. B. R. 153; 
Dhava, 89 I. C. 961. 

(3) Ram Dayal, 21 A. L. J. 875. 


(4) Stevenson, 3 F. & F. 106 : Jarvis ,3 F. & 
F. 108. 

(5) Crawlv, 3 F. & F. 109. 

(6) Perumalu, (1885) Weir 344. 
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Food or Drink 


2872. Sale of Unfit Food or Drink. —This section is important and 

deals with an evil which requires to be rigorously repressed. 

(i)'Salemust be as yj ie offence here described deals with an article of food or 

drink, which includes a ding or a medical preparation. The 
last section deals with the adulteration of such articles so as to render them noxious. 
This section deals, not only with the articles so adulterated, but also with those 
which have been otherwise rendered noxious or unfit for human consumption. As 
the section is worded, it is clear that the article sold must be “ as food or drink.” 
The sale of a noxious article which is not itself usable as food or drink is, therefore, 
no offence under this section. So in an English case decided under the analogous 
provisions of the Sale of Food and Drugs Act 1875, 1 it was held that the sale of a 
packet of baking powder which contained 20 per cent, of bicarbonate of soda, 40 per 
cent, of ground rice and 40 per cent, of alum—an article which is injurious to health 
was not punishable, as it was not by itself an article of food. As Hawkins, J., 
remarked : “ The mere sale of an article, not itself an article of food, even though 

it be sold with the knowledge of the vendor that, it it is the buyer’s intention to mix 
it with the ingredients of which an article of food, e. g., bread, is to be composed, is 
no offence under s. 3, and it makes no difference in a legal point of view that, when 
sold, it is mixed with other ingredients, not in themselves hurtful, some or one of 
which might, in an unmixed state, be used as articles or an article of food, if tlie 
injurious and harmless ingredients are so inseparably mixed and in such quantities 
that the mixture, as a whole, forms an injurious compound, which nobody would 
dream of using as food.” 2 Of course, this does not mean that nothing that 
is not made up into an eatable and drinkable form and fit for immediate 
use can be deemed to be an article of food. For example, flour, butter salt, 
mustard, pepper and the like, are all articles of food, though no one would 
ordinarily dream of using them alone, but being articles intended to form 
substantial components of articles of food, or to be eaten as adjuncts thereto, they 
are themselves regarded as articles of food. 

2873. I he true test whether an article is an article of food is, then» 
whether it is a substantial and requisite material for making food. 3 But is grain 
an article of food ? It is a substantial and requisite material for making bread, 
and if this test be applied it is certainly an article of food within the meaning of 
this section. But Banerji, J., held otherwise in a case in which, as a matter of 
trade, the owner of a grain pit had sold its contents, before it was opened, with all 
faults at a certain sum per maund and on the pit being opened it was found that 
a large proportion of the grain was found to be unlit for human consumption, 
whereupon the seller was convicted under this section, but his conviction was 
quashed on revision, the Court holding that the sale of grain was not sale of an 
aiticle as food or drink. 4 But the learned Judge might have supported his 
finding on the unquestionable ground that the seller having sold the closed pit 
could not be said to have known or believed that the grain underneath was unfit 
for human consumption. 


2874. Again, the article of food or drink must, according to the section, bfe 

sold or ottered or exposed for sale. If it is served at dinner 

Exposure^ 0 Offer* or ^ or ^ich no P™ ce charged there is no offence. The 
Sale. ’ pledge of an aiticle of food, such as rice, which may lesult 

in its sale, is not sale, nor an offer of a sale, so long as it 
remains a pledge. A person who sends unsound meat to a salesman for sale 
“ offers ” it for sale within the meaning of this section. In this respect this section 

James v. Jones, (1894) 1 Q. B. 304 (308)- 
thus: “No person shall mix any article of fcod (3) //>., p. 309 

with any ingredient or material so as to render (4) Saiigram, 28 A. 312 ; in Narumal Jawar- 
the art.clemjnr'ous to health with intent mal, 6 Horn. I.. R. 520, grain was assumed to 
that the same may be sold in that state, and be an article of food within the meaning nf 
no person shall sell any such article so mixed this section. meaning of 

under a penalty/’ % 
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(3) The Article 
must be Noxious or 
Unfit for Consump¬ 
tion. 


unfit. 


L/iniN rc,i\ AL [S. 273 

is ail u i '^ P l r °T nient 0n the En & lish Law under the similar provisions of which 1 it 
was held by Day J., that where the accused, a farmer in the country, sent to a 

salesman in London meat, which he knew to be unfit for human consumption and 
the latter merely held it in deposit in his shop but did not expose it for sale' and 
informed the Inspector of its condition, the accused could not be convicted as the 
Statute only refeired to exposure for sale, and did not extend to a deposit in the 
shop. I he learned Judge, however, regretted that a person in the country who 
knowingly sent unsound meat up to a London market should escape punishment 
because there has not technically been an exposure for sale. 2 But where a 

butchei intending to sell mutton, killed and hung up a sheep in the slaughter¬ 
house where it was condemned, he could not be convicted of this offence as he had 
neither offered nor exposed it for sale. 3 

28/5. thirdly, the article of food or drink must be noxious or unfit for 

consumption whether of man or of the lower animals, for 
the section does not limit its operation only to man. 4 The 
article must be noxious or unfit as food or drink for which 
it was sold. Its noxiousness or unfitness may be brought 
about by any cause whatever, but it must be noxious or 
Now what do these words mean ? The word “ noxious ” means injurious to 
health. Anything unwholesome as food is noxious to health. The word " unfit " 
is of larger conception. But it does not merely mean unsuitable for food or drink, 
on account of its inferior quality brought about by harmless admixture or adulter¬ 
ation. For instance, the admixture of a large quantity of dirt, wood, matches, 
charcoal and black seeds in wheat offered for sale does not make the wheat unfit 
for consumption within the meaning of this section. 5 The seller of such stuff may 
be dealt with under the various municipal laws and bye-laws and it may even 
amount to cheating ; 6 but the section is intended to strike at a different evil. It 
does not apply to the sale of merely inferior articles, but of articles which have 

become so unfit for consumption that they can be no longer made fit for that 
purpose. 

2876. Lastly, the accused must have sold the article knowing or having 

4 i k | reason to believe that the same was, or had been rendered 

( now e ge ec- noxious or unfit for human consumption at the time it was 

sold. The section says nothing about the knowledge of the 
purchaser, the offence consisting in the sale of an unwholesome article of food, and 
not on the ignorance of its condition by the purchaser. So Parke, B., said: 

\ ictuallers, butchers, and other common dealers in victuals, are not merely in the 
same situation that common dealers in other commodities are, and liable under the 
same circumstances that they are, so that if an order be sent to them to be executed, 
they are presumed to undertake to supply a good and merchantable article; but 
they are also liable to punishment for selling conupt victuals, by virtue of an 
ancient Statute, 7 certainly if they do so knowingly, and probably, if they do 
not.” 8 


essary. 


2877. The sale of unwholesome food is reprobated not because it may be 
an imposition on the purchaser, if it is punishable otherwise as cheating, but 
because the sale of noxious food is injurious to the public health. If, therefore, 
the vendor sells noxious food to the purchaser and apprises him of the fact, he is 
none the less guilty because law would not permit a man to poison himself by 
noxious food and to this extent it helps him against himself. But the question of 

(1) Nuisances’ Removal Act, 1863 (26 & 27 (5) Narumal, 6 Bom. L. R. 520. 

Viet., c. 117), s. 2 of which penalizes the (6) Baishtab Char an Das v. Upendra hath 

owner of bad meat “ at the time of sale or of Mitra, 3 C. W. N. 66. 

exposure for sale or in whose possession or on (7) 51 Hen. Ill, St. 6, repealed by 7 & 3 

whose premises the same is found." Viet., c. 24, & re-enacted in 54 and 55 Viet., 

(2) Barlow v. Terret, (1891) 2 Q. B. 107 (109), c. 76, s. 47. 

(3) Madar Sahib, (1884) 1 Weir. 227. (8) Buruby v. Botlett , 16 M. & W. 644. 

(4) Cf. Naruwal, 6 Bom. L. R. 520. 
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notice is material as it may, then, be urged that the purchaser with notice could 
not have purchased it as food or drink. So where the accused sold a quantity of 
old and gritty flour, unfit for human consumption, at the reduced rate of 18 seers 
per rupee, which was 3 seers more than the prevailing market-rate, and the seller 
told the purchaser that the flour was bad and was, therefore, sold cheap, he was 

m aV w C ° mi ??L ted I j°, offence under th is section.’ In such a case, the 
accused might well have believed that the purchaser was not likely to use the 
iiour as food on account of its inferior quality. 

th 878 ‘ , ^ knowledge or belle i ma y be infei red from the condition of the 
food the probability of its having become noxious, the foul smell it has begun to 

T ’ *? r altered a PP ear a n ce. In order to be punishable it is not necessarv to 
f™ th , at the artlcle had become unfit owing to anything done by the vendor Y for 

sellinJt beC °T' S h by natU / a ’ deterioration. So a vendor was convicted foi 
fnni 2 1 n d * in u whl( i h worms had germinated owing to its having been kept too 

g. But wliere the accused had sold some ghee which, on chemical analysis 

on" P™ 00110 ??. U ; f ‘ somewhat rancid,” the accused's conviction was quashed 
on the ground that there was no evidence that the accused knew it to benoxioS 

at the time. The principle deducible from this case, then, is this that merelv 

expert evidence is not sufficient to bring the offence home to the accused There 

must be such evidence from which the Court would be justified in infeirine that the 
accused knew it to be noxious at the time of sale. 3 g tnat the 

2879- , Ma B Ste u r LiabIe for Act of Servant.-Under the English Statute 4 
th5h 0I v! m0 a n r aW . thC master is criminally liable for the act of his servant and 
the husband for the act of his wife* if the master or hosband knew that the 
artide offered for sale was noxious and the sale was made by the servant in the 
course of his employment. In such a case, the sale by the^ servant is really a 
sale by the master. Quifacit per alium , facit per sc. 7 But in this as in the 

essentia?* ° f ^ mg W * th the customer ' the P™of of knowledge or belief is 


Adulteration 

drugs. 


274. Whoever adulterates any drug or medical preparation in 

0 f suc h a manner as to lessen the efficacy or change the 
operation of such drug or medical preparation, or to 

used for nr Lnn™ • n ^, io | ls ’ intending that it shall be sold or 

used for or knowing it to be likely that it will be sold or used for anv 

be pun^hed^th 86 - ^ ** had n f 0t under £one such adulteration, shall 

De punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which 

rupee?! or titVroth. 0nthS ’ ^ ^ ^ WhiCh may eXtGnd t0 0ne thousand 

last sertfm?' H A , nalogo ! JS Th j s section >s even wider in its terms than the 

tw fn f' :acy and as tampering with drugs may have serious consequence upon 

and efficacy of drugs should be insured by the imposition of condign penalty/ Y 

2881 Procedure and Practice.— This offence is non-cognizable and 
summons should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is baifable but not 
.ompound^e, and is triable by the Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the 

ment° r ’ a , nd may be tned summarily. Besides inflicting the punish¬ 

ment authorized by the section, the Court is empowered to order destruction of 

the drug or medical preparation in respect of which the conviction was had 9 


(1) Gunesha, (1873) P. R. No. 15. 

(2) Ediga Narasappa, (1894) 1 Weir 228 

(3) Sheo Lai, 26 A. 387. 

(4) 35 & 36 Viet., c. 74 ; 38 & 39 

Viet., c. 63; Public Health Act, 1875 
ss. 116-119. 

(5) Lixon, 3 ^1. & S. 11 ; Siddon, 1 Tyreo, 


51 ; Riddell, 2 Tyrw. 523. 

(6) Lyons v. Martin, 8. A. & £. 512 

(7) ''Whoever does an act through another 

himsci?" Sam6 poslt,on as if he had done it 

(8) Sheo Lai. 26 A. 387. 

( 9 ) S. 521 (2), Cr. P. C. 
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2882. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :_ 

(1) I hat the aiticle in question is a drug or a medical preparation ; » 

(2) That the accused adulterated it ; 

(3) That he then intended or knew it likely :_ 

(a) that it wiil be sold or used lor any medicinal purpose ; and 
{b) that it will be so used as if it were unadulterated. 

(4) That the adulteration— 

{a) lessened the efficacy ; 

(b) changed the operation of the drug or medicine ; 

(r) made it noxious. 

2883. Principle.—It is the duty of the State to conserve the health of its 

people. The purity of food and drink and of the atmosphere and the existence 
of sanitary surroundings are some of the essentials, for warding off the existence of 
disease ; when it comes the purity of the drugs administered is essential to 
arrest its ravages. The preceding sections are intended to provide against the 
contamination of food, drink and air while this section is intended to insure speedy 
cure in case of illness. The section is, however, salutary but not drastic in this 
respect. It punishes fraudulent adulteration of drugs but not the purveying of 
drugs of inferior quality. To do so would shut many people of from the advan¬ 
tage of procuring cheap drugs, and it may then frustrate the very object the section 
has in view. - • 

2884. Fraudulent Adulteration of Drugs.— This section punishes the 
intentional adulteration of drugs and medical preparations. It only punishes 
the adulteration which is a fraud on those who may have to use it. The section, 
therefore, adds that the intention or knowledge should be that it will be or was 
likely to be used for any medical purpose as if it had not undergone such 
adulteration. The adulteration of drugs for medical purposes is sometimes necessary r 
but in certain cases the sale of adulterated drugs is prohibited. The section does" 
not deal with offences like these. It only deals with cases in which adulterated 
medicines are sold as unadulterated. The punishment is, again, reserved for the 
person actually adulterating them. Others adulterating at his instigation or with 
his knowledge or connivance may be similarly dealt with, the instigator being 
then liable for abetment. 

2885. The question whether any act constitutes adulteration, must be judged 
by the test appointed by the section, namely, did it have the effect of lessening 
its efficacy, or had it changed its operation. In some cases, the lessening of efficacy 
may have a beneficial effect upon the patient to whom the drug is administered 
but it is the business of the physician to see to. The purveyor of drugs must 
sell them pure and unadulterated—not as pure as they can be made, but pure 
enough to be marketable. The chemist may mix, say, cod-liver oil of inferior 
quality with the oil of superior quality and sell the oil so adulterated, as pure cod- 
liver oil. Its efficacy is lessened, but the oil has not been adulterated in the sense 
in which the terms has been used in this section. The word is probably intended 
to suggest the admixture of a substance in the drug, which greatly diminishes 
its known efficacy, so that it fails of its effect. The change of the operation of a 
drug may be similarly brought about by adulteration. But if the change is 
beneficial it is an improvement and not an adulteration. Take for instance, the 
case of tasteless quinine or smell-less iodine. The pure substance in each case 
has been subjected to chemical treatment, but it has not materially changed its 
operation or diminished its efficacy. The offence, here, really consists in the fraud 
or deception practised on the public by selling them as pure, something which 
is impure, for which the public would not have paid the same price, if they 
had been made aware of its inferior quality. Knowledge or belief in its intended 
use as medicine confines the offence within its proper limits; but otherwise the 
offence is only a part of the wider subject in which fraud and deception are always 
actionable, and when they assume a more serious form, they become indictable. 
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275. Whoever knowing any drug or medical preparation to have 

Sale Of adulterated b tf n aclu,terated > in such a manner as to lessen its 
drugs. eracacy, to change its operation, or to render it nox- 

ious, sells the same, or offers or exposes it for sale> 
or issues it from any dispensary for medicinal purposes as unadulterated, 
or causes it to be used for medicinal purposes by any person not knowing 
of the adulteration, shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip¬ 
tion for a term which may extend to six months, or with fine which may 
extend to one thousand rupees, or with both. 

2886. Analogous Law.—This section bears the same analogy to the last as 
its predecessor bears to s. 272. That section (s. 273) and the last punish the adulter¬ 
ators. and thus punish the purveyor of such goods. There is, however, this dif¬ 
ference between s. 273 and this, that while the former only punishes a sale of noxious 
food or drink, this section punishes botli the sale as well as its issue from any dis¬ 
pensary for medical purposes as unadulteiated. This was, of course, necessary, for 
dispensaries are paid for the medicine they issue, and, the fact the price was not set 
upon the drug sold could be no defence to dispensing it in an adulterated form 
The last section and this correspond with section 49 of the English Sale of Food 
and Drugs Act 1 the provisions of which are similar to those here enacted. 

2887. Procedure and Practice —This offence is non-cognizable and 

summons must ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable but non-com- 

poundable, and is triable by a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first 

or second class, and may be tried summarily. On a conviction under this section 

the Court is further empoweied by section 521 (1) of the Procedure Code to order 

the destruction of the drug or medical preparation in respect of which the convic¬ 
tion was had. 

2888. Proof.— Fhe points lequiring proof are;— 

(1) that the article in question was a drug or medical preparation. 

(2) That it had been adulterated in such a manner as to_ 

{a) lessen its efficacy; or 

(6) change its operation; or 

(c) to render it noxious. 

(31 That the accused— 

(«) sold it; or 

(<f) offered it for sale; or 

( c ) exposed it for sale; or 

( d ) issued it from any dispensary; or 

( e) caused it to be issued. 

(4) That he sold or issued it as unadulterated, or caused it to be so issued by a 

person not knowing of its adulteration. 

(5) That the accused then knew that it was adulterated with the effect mentioned 

m (2). 

2889. Principle.—This section lays down, in small compass a rule which Inis 
been dealt with, with great elaboration in English Law and the English Statute. 2 
But the object, in each case, was the same, viz., to prevent the issue and sale of 
adulterated or noxious drugs, and in this respect neither the English Statute nor 
this section makes any distinction between master and servant, principal or agent 
between one who himself dispenses, and one who employs a compounder to do 
it for him. In England, the sale of drugs by unqualified persons is strictly prohib¬ 
it d. In this country there is no such restriction and it consequently abounds with 
quacks and charlatans who impose on the gullible public their drugs and medicines 
of lesounding names and reputation for efficacy. It may be difficult to apply 
the section to them, but there is no reason why it should not be so applied. Besides 
these, there are those who set themselves up as chemists or druggists or pharmacists 
who profess to sell pure drugs and medicinal preparations of known make or compo* 
sition. The section will easily apply to such persons dispensing adulterated 

(1) 31 & 32 Viet., c. 121, ss. 4-9, cited in (2) 31 & 32 Viet c 121 ~~ 

1 Penal Law (4th Ed.) pp. 1376, 1377. 
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preparations. The object of the section is, of course, to protect the public health 
by penalizing the sale and issue of adulterated inefficacious and noxious drugs 
But the enforcement of the section requires further provisions like those of the 

English Statutes, otherwise it is likely to remain a dead letter. 

2890. Sale of Adulterated Drugs.— It is necessary to clearly grasp the 
meaning of the terms " drug or medical preparation.” There are a large number 
of articles which are put to this use but which cannot be so described. There are 
others which the native Hakim uses as drugs, but which are not in the British 
pharmacopoeia. The article in question must be a recognised drug or a medical 
preparation of fixed consistency, otherwise, it would be difficult, if not impossible 
to put the last two sections in practice. For instance, that native Hakim pre¬ 
scribes the use of kerosine oil as an embrocation for muscular rheumatism. But it 
is not a drug or a medicinal preparation. It is an article of household necessity, 
ihe words drugs and medical preparations ” must be understood to mean only 
such articles as are primarily used for medical purposes. Other articles may 
possess medicinal virtue, but they do not thereby assume that character. In order 
to determine whether an article is a drug or a medicinal preparation, the test to 
apply is : was it its ordinary and normal use or was it only its secondary use. The 

term drug is defined in the English Sale of Food and Drugs Act to include 
medicine for internal or external use. 1 


2891. The term adulteration has already been the subject of some com¬ 
ment. It is here used in the same large sense in which it is used in English Law. 
Its description in the English " Sale of Food and Drugs Act ” is probably as 
complete a definition as is possible. The term includes not only an admixture of 
foreign matter or substance but also an alteration of the composition of the drug by 
extracting therefrom any of its vital constituents. The extraction of starch 
from wheat or cream from milk would be an adulteration. So in the case of 
drugs where the composition of a certain article is prescribed by the British phar¬ 
macopoeia, it will be presumed that the article sold is of the standard quality as there 
prescribed. For example, the“ tincture of opium ” is one such article, and a well 
understood term in the trade, and its sale implies a guarantee that its ingredients 
are as given in the British Pharmacopoeia. Where, therefoie, the “ tincture of 
opium sold by the accused was deficient in opium to the extent of one-third, and 
in alcohol to the extent of nearly one-half as compared with the standard prescribed 
by the British Pharmacopoeia, the accused was convicted under section 6 of the 
Food and Drugs Act, 1875 (§ 2886), although the purchaser had not specially asked 
for tincture of opium prepared according to the recipe in the British Pharma¬ 
copoeia. 2 The same view was taken in another case where the “ mercury 
ointment ” sold by the accused did not contain the requisite proportion of mercury, 
as prescribed by the British Pharmacopoeia. 3 

2892. The enforcement of the section in the case of drugs, mentioned in 
the British Pharmacopoeia, is thus likely to present no difficulty. For the British 
Pharmacopoeia supplies a fixed and certain standard which is as much a guide to 
the pharmacist as to those who have to enforce its standard in the preparation of 
drugs and medicines. But the same invariable standard is wanting in the case of 
other drugs, and it may, then, be a question whether an article sold is of the 
requisite quality or not. In such case, there being no standard there can be no 
test, and until a standard is fixed, the section is likely to remain a dead letter. 


2893. Of course, even where the other elements of criminality are present, 


Sells, Offers, Ex¬ 
poses. 

cannot be convicted. 


no one can be convicted of this offence, unless he “ sells, 
offers, or exposes for sale ” an adulterated drug in his 
possession. If he is merely in possession of such a drug he 
So where the accused a grocer was found to possess in his 


cellar a quantity of unlabelled margarine, the exposure of which for sale without 


(1) 38 & 39 Viet., c. 63, s. 2. (3) Dickins v Randerson, (1901) 1 K. B. 

(2) White v. Bywater, 19 Q. B. D. 582. 437. 
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a printed label is an offence, 1 he was held to have committed no offence as 

the words exposed for sale were held to mean exposed to view in the shop in 

the sight of the purchaser. 2 But as was explained by Lawrence, J., in a subse- 

j . > . i 1 ^ _ mean that the article itself should be 

exposed to view. It is sufficient exposure of the article, if the packet containing 

it is exhibited in the shop for sale. 3 The addition of the words “ offers it for 
sale ” enlarge the terms of the section, but an offer implies a proposal which 
cannot be presumed from the mere fact of deposit in the shop. 

, ££ 2894. In an English case, decided upon the Statute in which the words 

offer for sale do not occur, the words “whoever sells” have been held to 

include he who sells, whether he be a master or servant, principal or a person to 
whom the conduct and management of sales is delegated. 4 But a mere canvasser 
who gets commission for receiving orders, is excluded as not being a seller. 5 And 
the question may arise whether a canvasser, though not a seller, does not “ offer 
for sale within the meaning of this section. The only reason why he should not 
be so regarded is that he is a mere intermediary, bringing the seller and buyer 
together, and that he does not really offer for sale, but communicates the seller’s 
offer to intending purchasers. He cannot, therefore, be regarded as “ offering for 
sale ’ so as to be liable under the section. 


276. Whoever knowingly sells, or offers or exposes for sale or issues 

sale Of dru > as a d , is P ensarv for medicinal purposes any drug or 

different drug or^re medical preparation, as a different drug or medical 
paration, preparation, shall be punished with imprisonment of 

either description for a term which may extend to six 
months, or with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or with 

t/U til • 

2895. Analogous Law.— The section is held to be covered bv the 
provisions of section 6 of the English Sale of Food and Drugs Act 1875 6 For an 
article which is not of the nature, substance and quality of the article demanded 
by the purchaser may be as much the same article of inferior quality as it mav be 
a different article altogether. 7 Such would be the case where lard is supplied for 
butter, chicory for tea, or savin for saffron. 3 The section deals specifically only 

with medical preparations, the case of food and drink would have probably to lie 
dealt with under section 290. 1 - 

2896. Procedure and Practice.— This offence is non-cognizable and 
summons should ordinarily issue in the first instance. It is bailable but not’ com 

poundable, and is triable by the Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first 
or second class, and may be tried summarily. 

2897. Proof. —The points requiring proof are :— 


(1) That the accused sold or offered or exposed for sale, or issued from dknonQ.r 

(2) That the article so sold, etc., was a drug or medical preparation; ^ 

<3) Th pLessed a to U bef S ° ki ’ ^ ' a dru S which was different from what it was 
(4) That he knew of such difference at the time it was so sold, etc. 

2898. Principle.— This is only a continuation of the offence described in 
the last section. All the elements of criminality in the two cases are the same th* 
only difference between them consisting in the sale being not of the same nrtiVin 
as required but of one different. This latter may or may not be a good substitute 

29) 1 . ) s. M 6 rgarine ACt ' 1887 (5 ° & 51 V ‘ Ct ' C ^ rineial Su PP'y Associ^i^T~^~~ 

(2) Per Smith, J., in Crane v. Lawrence 
25 Q. B. D. 152 (155). 

(3) Wheat v. Brown, (1892) 1 Q. B. 418 

(420, 421) explaining Crane v. Lawrence 

25 Q. B. D. 152. 

(4) Pharmaceutical Society v. London and 

56 


(5) Pharmaceutical Society v White Mcmi\ 

1 K. B. 601. y nUe ' ( 1901 ) 

(6) 38 & 39 Viet., c. 63, s. 6. 

(7) Knight v. Bowers, 14 0 B D 

(8) Per Mathews. J., ; n g n f e ’ h t v r 

14 Q. B. 845 (847, 848). S B owers. 




